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PREFACE  BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


This  volume  embraces  the  last  two  books  .of  the  Pentateuch. 

The  Commentary  on  Numbers  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Lange,  and  appeared,  toge¬ 
ther  with  Exodus  and  Leviticus ,  in  1874.  The  translation,  after  many  delays  beyond 
my  control,  was  finally  entrusted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gosman. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  Lowrie  is  responsible  for  the  Introduction  (original),  and  for  chaps. 
i.-xx.  13  and  chap,  xxxiii.  His  additions  are,  as  usual,  included  in  brackets,  and 
marked  Tr.  They  bear  chiefly  on  the  geography  and  topography  of  the  regions  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  Israelites  from  Mt.  Sinai  to  Mt.  Hor  and  the  plains  of  Moab,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  most  recent  explorations  of  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
GoeMAN  prepared  the  remaining  chapters  of  Numbers ,  and  his  additions  are  marked 
by  his  initials. 

The  Commentary  on  Deuteronomy  is  the  work  of  the  late  Pastor  F.  W.  J. 
Schroeder,  who  studied  with  me  in  Berlin  and  succeeded  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  Erummacher  in  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Elberfeld.* 
It  was  published  separately  in  1866.  The  English  edition  was  at  once  tAken  in 
hand  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gosman  and  stereotyped,  but  it  had  to  wait  for  the  completion 
of  Numbers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  has  been  subjected  to 
new  trial.  Hence  Dr.  Gosman  was  requested  to  add  a  special  Appendix  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  views  of  Bishop  Colenso,  Dr.  Kuenen,  Prof.  Wellhausen,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  W.  Robertson  Smith.  This  was  the  more  necessary  since  the  Deuteronomic 
controversy  as  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  has  assumed  a  serious  eccle¬ 
siastical  aspect  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  hitherto  been  singularly 
free  of  any  departure  from  traditional  orthodoxy,  but  is  now  almost  equally  divided 
on  the  soundness  and  admissibility  of  the  views  of  one  of  her  public  teachers.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  Presbyteries,  Synods  and  General  Assemblies  are  the  proper  judi¬ 
catories  for  the  adjustment  of  purely  critical  questions  on  which  the  first  biblical  scho¬ 
lars  of  the  age  are  at  issue  among  themselves,  and  have  not  yet  reached  final  con¬ 
clusions;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  free  Church  which  supports  its  theological  schools 

•  See  obituary  notice  in  Frefece  to  the  vol.  on  Ezekiel 
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without  aid  from  the  state,  has  a  perfect  right  to  control  the  teaching  in  the  same; 
moreover  the  interest  of  the  Scotch  people  in  such  questions  marks  a  great  progress 
beyond  the  prevailing  indifference  and  passivity  of  the  laity  in  other  countries  and 
churches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ultimate  result  of  these  controversies  will 
be  a  clearer  insight  into  the  human  growth  of  the  Bible  as  a  literary  production,  and 
this,  instead  of  weakening  our  faith  in  the  divine  Scriptures,  will  only  strengthen  it  in 
the  end;  just  as  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature  will  lead  to  a  more  pro¬ 
found  adoration  of  nature’s  God. 

With  this  volume  the  English  reproduction  of  Dr.  Lange’s  Bibelwerk  is  com¬ 
pleted.  But  the  American  Editor  and  Publisher  have  concluded  to  add  an  original 
volume  on  the  Apocryphal  Books ,  which  have  almost  passed  out  of  sight,  and  yet  are 
quite  important  historically  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments.  This  volume  is  now  passing  through  the  printer’s  hands. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  ) 

New  York,  Oct.  1, 1879.  J 
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DTTODUCnOX. 

{  1.  TH1  POSITION  AND  OHARACTNRISTIO  MARK  OF  NUMB1RS. 

[Bee  the  vol.  on  Exod.  and  Lev.  for  Dr.  Lamgi’s  view  of  the  position  and  characteristic  mark 
of  Numb,  in  what  he  calls  44  The  Trilogy  of  the  Law/'  viz.,  pp.  4,  6, 7,  and  also  the  vol.  on  Gen.,  p.  92. 
He  designates  Exodus  as  the  propheiio  book  of  the  Theocracy,  Leviticus  as  the  priestly  book,  and 
Numbers  as  the  kingly  book.  “  Numbers  therefore  stands  with  the  impress  of  the  kingly  revela¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah.'’  ••  The  fundamental  thought  of  the  book  of  Numbers  is  the  march  of  the  typical 
army  of  God  at  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets,  the  signals  for  waging  the  wars  of  Jehovah,  until 
the  irm  founding  of  God's  state,  and  the  celebration  of  the  festivals  of  viotory  and  blessing  of 
Jehovah  in  the  land  of  promise.  Around  this  oentre  are  grouped  the  separate  parts  of  the  book.” 

{  2.  thi  oaionr  and  composition  or  numbbrs. 

On  the  Origin  and  Composition  of  Numbers,  see  the  vol.  on  Genesis,  pp.  94-100.  What  is 
said  in  that  volume  on  the  Pentateuch  in  general  has  its  particular  application  to  Numbers.  In 
the  same  vol.,  pp.  104-116,  what  is  said  with  special  reference  to  Genesis  reflects  also  the  debate 
in  relation  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuoh.  That  Intro¬ 
duction  reflects  the  controversial  situation  in  1864,  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  controversy  has 
continued  meantime,  not  materially  changed  in  its  prominent  features,  but  modified  in  some  of  its 
particulars  on  the  side  of  those  that  oppose  the  traditional  and  orthodox  view  of  the  Mosaio  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  controversy  has  made  progress  at  least  in  interest,  especially  in 
England  and  America.  As  the  latest  exponents  of  the  destructive  school  of  critioism  on  English 
ground,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  article  “  Bible  ”  in  the  latest  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
JtriUmnica ,  and  to  the  translations  of  two  works  of  Dr.  A.  Kubnrn,  Prof,  of  Theol.  in  the  University 
of  Leyden,  viz.,  his  44  Religion  of  Israel  ”  and  his  u  Prophets  and  Prophecy  in  Israel .” 

Perhaps  there  has  also  been  progress  in  the  matter  of  the  controversy.  The  last-named 
author,  and  his  English  sponsor,  J.  Muir,  Esq.,  D.  C.  L.  of  Edinburg,  seem  to  think  so.  The  reoent 
44  advance  in  the  application  of  just  methods  of  inquiry  ”  has,  they  think,  thrown  its  light  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  religion  that  claims  a  divine  and  supernatural  origin.  The  application  of  these  new  laws 
of  investigation  44  has  issued  in  important  and  satisfactory  results.”  This  seems  to  say  that  the 
result  referred  to  is  an  assured  and  final  position,  in  which  the  oritios  are  satisfied  to  rest.  It  oould 
only  be  a  pleasure  to  conour  in  this  view.  For  then  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  controversy  would 
disappear  for  the  adherents  of  the  orthodox  view.  Heretofore,  while  the  latter  view  has  pre¬ 
sented  one  distinot  and  consistent  position  to  its  adversaries,  these  have  continually  ohanged  posi¬ 
tion  and  front.  Thus  the  defence  and  attack  have  had  to  be  constantly  renewed.  44  The  Docu¬ 
mentary  Hypothesis”  was  succeeded  by  “The  Fragmentary  Hypothesis,”  and  that  again  by  u  The 
Supplementary  Hypothesis,”  while  Ewald,  like  a  free-lance,  came  on  with  his  explanation  (see 
Smith's  Bib.  Diet .  article  Pnntatbuch)  in  which  he  was  so  oonfident,  that  it  could  only  be  an 
affront  to  him  to  call  it  an  hypothesis  at  all. 

The  newer  position  also  claims  to  be  more  than  a  hypothesis.  It  is  the  clear  result,  the  satis¬ 
fying  conclusion  of  an  inductive  process.  It  is  the  postulate  of  what  is  found  to  be  the  situation 
after  an  unprejudiced  collection  and  calculation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  case.  It  is  a  view  that 
fully  explains  the  documents  presented  to  our  investigation.  As  the  astronomer  has  but  to  turn 
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his  telescope  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  heavens  to  see  a  planet  never  seen  before,  but  whose  exist* 
enoe  be  has  conjectured  and  then  verified,  and  then  calculated  to  its  present  position,  so  the  critic 
has  calculated  this  explanation.  This  then  ought  to  be  the  final  stand. 

Summed  up  it  is  as  follows :  The  Pentateuoh  and  later  historical  books  of  the  Bible,  previous 
to  the  captivity,  are  the  production  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  C.  What  they  recount 
was  not  meant  to  represent  the  actual  past,  but  to  represent  and  impress  the  religious  oonviotions 
of  the  writers.  These  were  the  prophets.  “  They  have  given  to  Itrael  its  history.*1  This  material 
so  originated,  received  a  second  treatment  from  the  priestly  class,  who  interwove  and  added  matter 
of  their  own,  thus  making  more  history  in  their  own  sense,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  temple  and 
its  service.  There  is  a  residuum  of  history  or  fact.  But  it  is  of  course  small,  and  the  amount  of 
it  is  not  to  be  determined  with  assurance.  Kubnkx,  indeed,  bolds  that  upon  oertain  hermeneutical 
principles  he  can  accurately,  and  to  a  great  extent  certainly,  discriminate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 
But  grant  him  his  principles,  and  he  can  do  anything.  And  so  indeed  can  any  one  else. 

To  the  common  understanding  this  appears  to  charge  the  prophetio  authors  of  the  religion  of 
Israel  with  deplorable  morality.  But  not  so,  say  the  critics.  This  difficulty  is  cleared  up  by  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  character  of  their  times,  and  the  unreasonable  expectations  we  have  about  writing 
history.  The  prophets  were  grand  and  good  characters,  and  they  gave  to  their  race,  and  through 
them  to  the  world,  the  great  blessing  of  ethical  monotheism . 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  must  divest  ourselves  of  two  unreasonable  assumptions  when  investi¬ 
gating  the  origin  and  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  and  other  books  of  8cripture.  First,  we  must 
dismiss  the  idea  that  the  honest  author  can,  or  even  can  pretend  to  recount  the  actual  faots  of  the 
past.  Even  an  eye-witness  of  such  facts  oan  only  give  his  own  conception  of  them.  But  let  there 
be  a  longer  or  shorter  interval  of  time  between  the  narrator  and  the  events ;  “let  it  be  assumed 
that  he  has  to  enlighten  his  readers,  not  oonoerning  facts  which  are  indifferent,  but  on  a  subject 
which  inspires  himself  with  the  most  lively  interest ;  let  it  be  conceived  that  he  writes,  not  as  an 
individual,  but  as  a  representative  of  the  order  or  class  to  which  be  belongs  ;  let  it  be  supposed, 
finally,  that,  in  composing  his  narrative,  he  has  a  definite  aim  in  view,  which  he  would  not,  for 
anything  the  world  oould  give,  wish  to  miss  ;  let  these  conditions  be  granted,  and  will  it  be  ima¬ 
gined  that  his  representation  can  possibly  be  a  faithful  impress  of  the  reality  ?”  Second,  we  must 
dismiss  the  assumption  of  a  critical  public  opinion  in  the  time  and  among  the  people  that  wit¬ 
nessed  the  production  of  these  books.  “  In  our  days,  the  individuality  of  the  historical  writer  is 
held  in  check,  as  it  were,  by  public  opinion.  This  demands  from  him  truth,  nothing  but  the  truth, 
and  shows  itself  severe  in  the  maintenance  of  this  requirement,  and  in  the  punishment  of  every  sin 
against  it.  In  antiquity,  in  Israel  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  case  was  different.  The  historian 
could  then  move  much  more  freely.  Attention  was  directed  more  to  the  spirit  in  which  he  wrote, 
and  to  the  tendency  of  his  narrative,  than  to  the  truth  of  the  entire  representation,  and  to  accu¬ 
racy  in  the  details.  The  object  was,  to  express  it  in  one  word,  the  training  of  the  reader  in  this 
or  that  religious  or  political  direction.  In  the  estimation  of  the  writer,  the  account  of  what  had 
occurred  was  subordinate  to  that  end,  and  was,  therefore,  without  the  least  hesitation  made  to 
subserve  it.” 

This  represents  the  view-point  and  latest  deliverance  of  the  critical  school.  Again  it  encour¬ 
ages  the  hope  that  we  have  in  it  the  final  result  of  their  efforts.  For  what  oan  they  want  more  ? 
They  have  a  result  that  does  not  leave  a  vestige  of  religion.  Among  those  that  hold  such  views 
there  is  not  a  crumb  of  good  left  for  earnest  minds  to  contend  about.  There  is  room  left  only  for 
the  egotistic  strife  as  to  who  is  right  in  regard  to  opinions  that  have  no  longer  a  living  interest. 
The  triumph  of  such  views  would  be  the  extinction  of  all  but  an  antiquarian  interest  in  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved.  The  religion  of  the  Bible  would  then  have  no  more  power  on  earth  than  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Druids. 

The  controversy  has  life  only  because  the  traditional  ond  orthodox  belief  in  the  supernatural 
origin  of  these  books  still  lives.  It  will  continue  as  long  as  the  divine  truths  involved  in  the 
orthodox  belief  continue  to  reprove  men  for  sin  against  Him  whom  these  books  reveal,  and  call  on 
men  to  repent  and  be  reconciled  to  Him,  and  while  men  resist  the  claim.  Thus,  spite  of  the  en¬ 
couragement  indulged  above,  it  is  evident,  that,  in  the  newer  view  developed  since  Dr.  Lakob 
wrote  the  Introduction  to  Genesis,  we  have  at  best  only  the  last  result  of  the  present  opponents. 
When  their  position  has  proved  untenable,  then  will  others  arise  that  will  attempt  another 
position. 
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The  obvious  objection  to  the  view  given  above  is  the  same  that  has  been  successfully  objected 
to  views  that  preceded  it,  viz.,  that  it  creates  a  difficulty  greater  than  the  one  it  claims  to  have 
solved.  Granted  that  it  has  explained  the  origin  of  the  literature  we  have ;  what  then  accounts 
for  the  entire  absenoe’of  another  school  of  literature  that  suoh  a  condition  of  things  must  have 
produced  ?  For  if  there  were  true  prophets,  there  were  also  false  prophets.  The  authors  of  this 
view  think  proper,  indeed,  to  use  terms  less  invidious,  and  adopt  instead  the  terms  “  canonical  pro¬ 
phets,  and  the  so-called  «  false- prophets,’  or  the  other  prophets.”  They  honor  both  olasses,  ascribing 
good  faith  to  both.  They  make  them  differ  essentially  only  in  this,  that  the  Israelite  could  either 
make  his  religion  subordinate  to  bis  national  feeling,  his  patriotism,  or  let  that  religion  rule  over 
the  latter.  Now  the  first  way  warn  followed  by  the  *  false  prophets,'  in  the  second  we  find  the 
canonical  prophets.”  Let  it  be  so.  The  difference  is  well  stated ;  but  it  is  evident  the  difference 
is  estimated  very  differently  by  an  orthodox  thinker  from  what  it  is  by  the  authors  of  the  view  we 
are  considering.  The  latter  mean  to  say,  that  the  so-called  false  prophets  were  not  as  bad  as  they 
are  made  to  appear  by  the  ez  parte  and  only  evidence  that  has  come  down  to  us,  viz.,  their  oppo¬ 
nents  the  canonical  prophets.  But  then  the  mystery  appears :  how  is  it  that  we  have  nothing 
from  M  the  so-called  false  prophets  ?”  Why  have  we  only  a  literature  of  the  canonical  prophets  ? 
M  The  other  prophets  ”  were  evidently  the  popular  prophets  of  their  day.  They  were  the  more 
numerous.  As  they  bad  a  ready  hearing,  so  what  they  wrote  would  have  a  wider  circulation.  If 
they  were  so  respeotable  after  all,  then  they  oould  not  have  been  the  least  inferior  to  the  canonical 
prophets  in  literary  ability,  and  their  seal  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  behind  in  employing  their 
pens  to  propagate  their  convictions.  They  too  must  have  “  made  history  ”  in  their  own  interest. 
And  what  those  popular  prophets  would  write  had  a  thousand  ohanoes  of  being  handed  down  to 
one  chance  of  the  canonical  prophets.  The  objection  now  urged  is  so  obvious  as  not  to  need  ampli¬ 
fication.  The  fact  pf  there  being  no  such  literature  is  a  demonstration  that  there  oould  have  been 
no  such  literary  activity  as  that  ascribed  to  the  8th  and  7th  centuries  B.  C. 

Moreover,  how  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  any  men,  with  honest  or  dishonest  intent,  could 
make  history  in  the  way  and  under  the  circumstances  represented  by  this  view  ?  Of  course  we 
can  conceive  of  men  speaking  and  writing  thus.  If  we  were  slow  to  believe  it,  these  writers  of  the 
oritical  school  would  dispel  all  doubt  by  their  own  performances.  But  this  is  not  a  question 
merely  of  how  men  may  write,  but  also  of  the  public  acceptance  of  what  they  wrote.  How  could 
men  gain  credit  by  such  writing,  or  commend  their  opinions  in  this  way  T  The  facts  they  manip¬ 
ulated  could  only  serve  their  purpose  if  they  were  commonly  accepted  by  the  publio  to  which  they 
addressed  their  writings.  Otherwise  these  facts  could  point  no  moral.  Granted  that  what  they 
wrote  reproduced  a  mere  skeleton  of  reality ;  they  would  not  be  allowed,  without  challenge,  to 
dress  up  the  skeleton  with  invented  details  to  suit  their  purpose.  This  might  be  done  by  popular 
prophets  chiming  in  with  the  patriotism  and  fashion  of  the  day.  It  might  be,  also,  if  there  were  only 
one  class  of  men  to  write  the  records.  Muoh  history  has  been  falsified  this  way.  But  it  could 
never  be  successfully  done  by  unpopular  prophets,  who  had  not  only  the  mass  of  the  nation  against 
them,  but  also  another  and  larger  class  of  popular  prophets,  whom  this  view  assumes  to  have  been 
deservedly  respectable  for  their  patriotic  aims  and  for  their  ability  to  teach  the  peopte  The  very 
condition  of  things  assumed  by  the  view  would  imply  that  there  was  such  “  a  publio  opinion  as 
would  hold  the  individuality  of  the  historical  writer  in  oheck,  and  demand  of  him  the  truth  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.”  Or  if  we  must  assume  a  public  indifferent  to  faots  and  only  interested  in 
the  didactic  aims  they  were  made  to  subserve,  then  we  should  find  not  only  the  traces  of  a  prophetic 
and  of  a  priestly  manipulation  of  these  and  kindred  facts,  but  also  traces  of  similar  productions, 
not  merely  of  the  false  prophets,  but  also  of  purely  political  and  other  authors. 

Other  objections  might  be  urged  to  the  view  in  question.  But  it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
admirable  note  of  Dr.  T.  Lewis  on  the  same  subject  in  the  vol.  on  Genesis,  p.  99.  What  he  says  is 
applicable  to  the  present  case,  and  is  likely  to  be  applicable  to  all  other  efforts  to  explain  the 
origin  and  composition  of  the  books  of  the  Bible,  except  that  whioh  ascribes  to  them  a  divine  and 
supernatural  origin. 


}  3.  ANTIQUITY  Or  THB  BOOK  OF  NUMBERS. 

A  brief  statement  of  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  the  book  of  Numbers  will  be  in  place  here. 
This  is  more  profitable  labor  than  the  attempt  to  answer  the  objections  that  are  made  to  the  claim 
cf  antiquity.  Par,  as  has  been  shown,  any  writing  of  this  sort  soon  needs  to  be  written  over  again. 
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The  positive  proofs,  however,  are  of  lasting  value.  Moreover,  if  they  are  eonvineing,  the  mind 
will  rest  in  them,  and  not  be  troubled  at  the  suggestion  of  difficulties  that  are  hard  or  even  impos¬ 
sible  to  explain.  Suoh  difficulties  attend  all  records  of  the  past.  Advantages  attend  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  appreciation  of  the  proofs  relating  to  a  single  book  that  are  missed  in  the  defence  of  the 
Pentateuch  as  a  whole.  For  this  reason  the  following  are  offered  here. 

The  testimony  of  the  other  Scriptures.  The  other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  are  of  course  not 
appealed  to.  But  all  the  other  Old  Testament  Scriptures  may  be  appealed  to,  and  they  afford 
convincing  proof  of  the  pre-existence  of  Numbers.  This  evidence,  in  such  books  as  are  known  to 
have  been  written  long  after  the  events  recorded  in  Numbers,  proves  that  Numbers  must  have 
existed  as  a  book  long  anterior  to  the  origin  of  the  latter  books.  Attention  is  asked  to  the  following 
citations  from  other  Scripture  (excluding  the  Pentateuch)  that  reflect  the  matters  recorded  in 
Numbers. 

Joshua  presupposes  Numbers  iq  almost  every  ohapter.  But  take  the  following : 

Josh.  i.  7  comp.  Num.  xxvii.  28.  Josh.  L  12  sqq.  comp.  Num.  xxxii.  20-28. 

Josh.  ii.  10  comp.  Num.  xxi.  24,  84,  85.  Josh.  iv.  12  comp.  Num.  xxxii.  2,  27,  28. 

Josh.  v.  4  comp.  Num.  xiv.  29 ;  xxvi.  64,  65.  Josh.  ix.  14  comp.  Num.  xxvii  21. 

Josh.  xvii.  8  sqq.  comp.  Num.  xxvi  88 ;  xxvii  1. 

Josh,  xvii  8  sqq.  comp.  Num.  xxxvi.  2. 


Judges.  Compare  the  oft-recurring  expression  “  they  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,*' 
Jud.  iii.  7,  12,  etc,9  with  Num.  xxxii.  18. 

Judg.  i.  20  oomp.  Num.  xiv.  24.  Jud.  ii.  8  comp.  Num.  xxxiii.  55. 

Judg.  xi.  12-27  oomp.  Num.  xx.  14-21.  Jud.  xx.  18  comp.  Num.  ii  8. 

1  Sam.  x.  25  comp.  Num.  xvii.  7  (22).  1  Sam.  xv.  6  oomp.  Num.  x.  29,  82. 

1  Sam.  xv.  29  comp.  Num.  xxii.  19.  1  Sam.  xTiii.  17  oomp.  Num.  xxxii.  20,  27,  29. 

1  Sam.  xviii.  18,  16  comp.  Num.  xxvii.  17. 


Notice  the  frequent  mention  of  inquiring  of  the  Lord  by  the  High  Priest  1  Sam.  xiv.  19;  xviii 
9 ;  xxx.  7,  etc.,  and  comp.  Num.  xxvii.  21. 

1  Kihos  xxi.  8  oomp.  Num.  xxxvi.  7  2  Kings  xviii  4  comp.  Num.  xxi.  5-10. 

Psalms  iv.  6;  xxxi.  16;  xlvii.  1 ;  lxxx.  8,  7,  19;  exix.  185;  cxxi.  7  oomp.  Num.  vi.  22-26. 

Psalm  lv.  16  comp.  Num.  xvi.  80-88.  Ps.  lx.  12  comp.  Num.  xxiv.  18. 

Psalms  lxviii.  1,  2  ;  cxxxii  8  oomp.  Num.  x.  85,  86. 

Provsrbs  i.  12  comp.  Num.  x.  85,  86.  . 

Hoska  ix.  10  comp.  Num.  xxv.  8.  Mioah  vi  5  comp.  Num.  xxii.— xxiv. 

Amos  ii.  11, 12  comp.  Num.  vi.  2,  8.  Amos  ii  9  comp.  Num.  xx.  24;  xiii.  28,  82,  88. 

Isaiah  xlviii.  21  comp.  Num.  xx.  11.  Jirimiah  xlviii.  45,  46  oomp.  Num.  xxi.  27,  28. 


Esekibl  xxxiv.  5,  6  comp.  Num.  xxvii.  17.  Obadlah  4, 19  comp.  Num.  xxiv.  18,  21. 


Tuch  ( Die  Genesis ,  p.  xc.)  is  quoted  as  saying  (in  opposition  to  Ds  Wbtts  and  Von  Bohlbn, 
who  deny  that  there  are  any  references  to  the  Pentateuch  in  the  earlier  prophets)  that  there  are 
found  about  eight  hundred  indications  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  prophets  of 
that  period.  This  assertion  has  great  probability.  If  true  of  the  earlier  prophets  it  is  equally 
true  of  the  books  commonly  supposed  to  precede  them.  Of  these  indications  Numbers  has  its  due 
share.  Thus  the  citations  given  above  will  not  be  understood  as  representing  in  the  least  degree 
the  proportion  of  such  traces  of  the  pre-existence  of  Numbers.  They  are  only  proofs  that  such 
traces  exist,  and  serve  as  illustrations  of  their  nature.  The  greater  the  familiarity  with  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  the  more  does  this  relationship  of  its  parts  appear  in  many  indications  that  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  familiarity.  Of  this  sort  are  the  archaisms  which  appeal  only  to  one  acquainted 
with  Hebrew  (see  art.  Pentateuch  in  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet .,  and  J.  Macdonald,  Introd.  voL  i.  pp. 
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800-314t  who  also  refers  to  Habvbrxick's  General  Introd.,  translation  pp.  155-171,  and  to  Edwards’ 
J%e  Authenticity  and  Genuineneee  of  the  Pentateuch,  2  5 ;  and  to  the  Biblioth .  Sacra,,  ii.  887-898)^ 
Other  indioations  of  this  sort  are  peculiar  phrases  and  turns  of  expression,  that  are  explained  by 
the  pre-existence  of  Numbers,  just  as  similar  usages  in  the  English  tongue  now  are  explained  by 
the  existence  of  the  authorised  English  version  of  the  Bible,  or  the  existence  of  a  classic  like 
8hakspeare.  Some  of  this  sort  of  indications  are  embraced  in  the  foregoing  list.  It  is  especially 
snob  traits  that  indicate  a  long  pre-existence  of  the  book  that  is  evidently  their  original  source. 
For  it  requires  a  long  time  for  suoh  forms  of  expression  to  merge  into  the  common  language  of 
the  people. 

Take  only  the  references  given  above  and  we  have  recovered  a  considerable  part  of  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  book  of  Numbers. 

Num.  ii.  8.  Judah  first  in  war. 

Num.  vi.  2,  8.  Institution  of  Nasarites. 

Num.  vi.  22-26.  The  Aaronic  blessing. 

Num.  x.  29,  82.  The  kindness  of  Jethro  and  Hobab,  the  Kenites  of  Midiaa. 

Num.  x.  85,  86.  Moses*  words  for  the  march  aud  the  halt. 

Num.  xiii.  28,  82.  88.  The  Anakim. 

Num.  xiv.  24.  Caleb  to  possess  Hebron  of  the  Anakim. 

Num.  xvi.  80-88.  Destruction  of  Korah. 

Num.  xvii.  7.  Moses  laying  up  the  rods  before  the  Lord, 

Num.  xx.  11.  Water  brought  from  the  rook. 

Num;  xx.  14-21.  Request  to  pass  through  Edom. 

Num.  xxi.  5-10.  The  Braxen  Serpent. 

Num.  xxi.  17.  The  soog  of  the  well. 

Num.  xxi.  27,  28.  The  song  relating  to  Heshbon. 

Num.  xxi.  24,  84,  85.  The  fate  of  Sihon  and  Og,  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Bashaa. 

Num.  xxii. — xxiv.  The  history  of  Balaam. 

Num.  xxiii.  65.  A  snatch  of  Balaam’s  prophecy. 

Num.  xxiv.  18.  A  snatch  of  Balaam’s  prophecy. 

Num.  xxv.  8.  Israel  and  Baal-Peor. 

{Num.  xxvi.  88. 

Num.  xxvii.  1 ;  xxxvi.  7.  Inheritance  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad. 

Num.  xxvi.  64,  66.  The  new  generation  after  the  perishing  of  those  that  came  out  of  Egypt 
Num.  xxvii.  17.  Moses’  prayer  for  a  captain. 

Num.  xxvii.  21.  Inquiring  of  the  Lord,  through  the  High  Priest,  by  Urim  and  Thummim. 
Num.  xxvii.  28.  Moses  commanded  to  ordain  J oshua  captain. 

Num.  xxxii.  20-28.  Settlement  of  tribes  east  of  Jordan,  and  their  covenant  to  aid  in  the  con¬ 
quest  of  West  Jordan. 

Num.  xxxiv.  65.  Remnants  of  Canaanites  to  be  thorns  in  Israel’s  side. 

Num.  xxxvi.  7.  The  inheritance  of  fathers  not  to  be  given  up. 


This  collection  would  not  help  in  any  degree  to  reconstruct  the  book  were  it  missing ;  nor 
could  any  amount  of  such  hints  of  some  existing  record  found  in  the  other  books  of  Scripture. 
But  the  existence  of  suoh  a  book  as  Numbers  explains  the  passages  where  these  hints  are  found, 
while  the  coincident  thoughts  and  expressions  meet  as  concentrated  rays  of  light  upon  this  book 
as  their  focus.  Consider  the  amount  and  variety  of  the  matter  reflected  in  these  citations.  We 
have  transactions  with  historic  nations  such  as  Edom,  Moab,  Basban.  We  have  the  origin  of 
relations  among  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  like  the  settlement  of  East  Jordan  by  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes.  We  have  the  origin  of  social  institutions  such  as  the  laws  of  inheritance.  We  have 
the  account  of  sins  of  Israel  and  their  punishment  that  we  find  appealed  to  ages  after  as  warnings. 
We  have  miracles,  suoh  as  water  from  the  rook,  and  healing  by  the  Braxen  Serpent.  We  have 
snatches  of  ancient  songs  and  prophecy.  We  have  the  origin  of  religious  usages  such  as  the  appeal' 
to  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  institution  of  the  Naxirites.  We  have  the  origin  of  the  Aaronic 
blessing  of  which  so  many  traces  appear  in  all  the  later  Hebrew  literature.  When  we  have  so 
ntuoh,  and  a  little  industry  may  colleot  much  more,  we  have  convincing  proof  that  the  book  which' 
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bo  explains  them  all  must  hare  existed  previous  to  all  this  literature  in  a  form  as  complete  as  we 
rfow  have  it.  It  is  easier  to  think  that  it  may  have  suffered  some  curtailment  than  that  later 
hands  have  added  to  it,  and  that  the  mutilation  of  this  or  some  similar  record  explains  why  we 
have  no  documentary  proof  of  many  other  things  in  the  later  books  of  Scripture  relating  to  the 
same  period  of  which  Numbers  treats. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  present  question  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  credibility  of 
the  things  recorded  in  Numbers,  but  merely  with  the  existence  of  such  a  written  record.  The 
observance  of  this  neoessary  distinction  greatly  simplifies  the  investigation.  It  is  mostly  by  con* 
founding  with  this  the  credibility  of  what  is  recorded,  that  the  investigation  is  embarrassed,  and 
many  are  led  helplessly  astray  in  making  the  investigation.  When  this  distinction  is  observed,  the 
foregoing  proof  becomes  irresistible,  that  Numbers  existed  previously  to  all  this  literature  that 
reflects  its  existence.  It  is  this  sort  of  proof  that  is  justly  relied  on  in  establishing  the  antiquity 
and  apostolic  authorship  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  foregoing  only  proves  the  relative  age  of  Numbers.  It  is  older  than 
this  other  literature.  But  if  all  this  other  literature  should  appear  to  have  originated  in  the  8th 
and  7th  centuries  B;  C..  then  not  much  is  gained.  Numbers  was  then  only  written  before  the  8th 
century  B.  C.  It  may  have  been  in  the  9th  century  B.  C.  But  it  may  be  confidently  urged  that 
the  foregoing  proof  involves  a  more  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  foregoing  citations,  with  little 
exception,  give  matter  peculiar  to  Numbers.  Nothing  else  claims  to  be  the  original  reoord  of  them. 
Unless  the  subsequent  literature,  shown  to  be  such  by  its  reflection  of  this  book,  were  the  work  of 
one  man,  or  of  a  few  men  working  in  collusion  (a  most  unreasonable  if  not  impossible  assumption), 
these  various  books  oould  never  betray  such  common  familiarity  with  Numbers.  Such  familiarity, 
common  to  such  different  productions,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  book  which  all  reflect.  It 
must  have  been  so  much  older  and  thus  so  generally  known,  that  no  one  oould  be  ignorant  of  it 
that  would  write  suoh  books  as  follow,  nor  write  such  books  without  allusions  to  matter  contained 
in  Numbers. 

Numbers  must  have  been  in  fact,  just  what  it  has  been  traditionally  alleged  to  be,  vis.t  a  saored 
book  of  the  Israelites  of  a  date  much  older  than  the  books  that  were  written  long  after  the  matters 
it  records.  It  must  have  been  such  a  book  to  David,  since  it  is  reflected  in  his  Psalms — five  of  the 
Psalms  cited  above  being  ascribed  to  him.  But  this  refers  Numbers  to  a  period  so  long  previous 
to  the  time  when  literature  at  all  flourished  in  Israel,  that  it  is  easier  to  ascribe  its  authorship  to 
the  age  of  Moses  himself  than  to  any  other  generation  preceding  Samuel. 

Of  course,  if  the  literature  subsequent  to  Numbers  is  proved  to  be  as  old  as  the  traditional 
belief  has  maintained,  then  this  throws  the  age  of  Numbers  baok  to  the  period  to  which  tradition 
has  always  assigned  it.  And  we  may,  in  this  estimate,  disregard  Joshua,  which,  being  so  near 
the  same  period,  might  be  taken  as  reflecting  the  same  events  independently  of  any  written  record. 
We  cannot  of  course  in  this  place  touch  on  the  subject  of  the  genuineness  of  the  later  books  of 
Scripture. 

The  internal  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  Numbers.  These  are  so  numerous  and  so  manifest  that  one 
can  have  no  other  idea  than  that  he  is  reading  the  account  of  an  eye-witness  of  the  matters 
recorded,  until  criticism  points  out  alleged  anachronisms  and  other  discrepancies.  These  are  so 
few  and  inconsiderable  that  they  can  have  little  weight.  It  can  only  enhance  the  force  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  the  antiquity  of  Numbers  to  review  these  objections  (see  below  $  7). 

First,  the  book  assumes  to  be  the  aocount  of  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of  the  events, 
parts  of  it  are  expressly  claimed  to  be  the  production  of  Moses  himself  (xxxiii.  2).  This  point  is 
too  manifest  to  need  amplification. 

The  details  of  the  account  down  to  minutis  correspond  with  the  assumption.  *  It  describes 
what  befell  a  numerous  people  during  a  period  of  migratory  life.  It  does  this  not  only  with  fidelity 
to  the  situation,  but  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  any  reference  that  betrays  any  acquaintance 
with  any  other  condition  of  the  people  except  the  sojourn  in  Egypt  that  preoeded  it.  For  example 
all  references  to  solidly  built  houses  and  walls  relate  to  other  people,  or  to  a  prospective  condition 
of  the  nation.  The  Tabernaole  was  a  monument  that  lasted  till  the  days  of  David,  and  as  suoh  it 
alone  affords  satisfactory  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuoh,  that  is 
worthy  of  being  made  a  distinct  treatise.  It  was  reproduced  in  the  temple  of  8olomon,  which  was 
only  an  enlarged  copy  of  the  Tabernacle  (see  article  Tbmplb  in  Smith’s  Bib .  Diet.)  the  peculiar 
'construction  of  which  oan  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  pre-existence  of  the  Tabernacle  and  suoh 
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a  history  as  we  hare  of  the  Tabernacle  in  tho  Pentateuch.  The  peculiar  contribution  to  this  evi- 
denoe  as  it  relates  to  Numbers,  is  seen  in  chapters  ill.,  It.  that  giro  account  of  the  Levites  being 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  transportation  on  the  journey.  Some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  arrangements  there  described  are  reflected  in  1  Chron.  xt.  The  orders  for 
bearing  the  ark  described  in  the  latter  place  are  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  account  in  Num¬ 
bers.  It  is  impossible  that  the  account  in  Numbers  could  hare  been  invented  at  a  later  date  to  suit 
the  representation  in  1  Chron.  Moreover,  if  the  regulations  of  which  Numbers  gives  account, 
were  the  ground  for  those  described  in  1  Chron.  xv.,  then  they  must  have  been  handed  down  by  a 
written  record.  For  in  no  other  form  conld  details  so  copious  and  so  minute  be  handed  down. 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  the  detailed  acoounts  of  various  things  in  Numbers  give 
eridence  of  being  from  an  eye-witness  and  participator  in  the  transactions.  The  first  five  chap¬ 
ters  abound  in  this  evidenoe  :  the  numbering  of  the  people,  the  arrangement  of  the  encampment, 
the  offerings  of  the  princes  at  the  dedication  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  order  of  maroh.  No  other 
reference  is  ever  made  in  later  times  to  most  of  these  matters.  No  motive  can  be  conceived  for 
a  writer  of  later  times  mentioning  them,  much  less  for  inventing  them.  They  were  matters  of 
present  interest  and  could  only  be  recorded,  not  only  while  fresh  in  the  memory,  but  also  while 
of  actual  importance. 

Various  institutions  of  later  ages  among  the  Israelites  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  records  in 
Numbers.  The  silver  trumpets  (x.),  the  laws  of  inheritance  (xxvii.)  ;  the  Little  Passover  (ix.), 
the  Sabbath-breaker  (xv.).  No  later  writer  could  be  supposed  to  invent  such  accounts  of  the 
origin  of  these  institutions ;  and  if  they  are  true,  none  but  a  contemporary  can  be  supposed  to 
have  recorded  them. 

The  accuracy  of  the  account  in  respect  to  geographical  data  gives  most  oonvincing  proof  of 
Numbers  having  been  written  on  the  tpot .  Modern  explorers  of  the  Sinai  peninsula  have  often  veri¬ 
fied  this  aocuraoy,  and  in  the  effort  to  identify  the  localities  and  course  of  the  wanderings  of  Israel 
in  the  desert,  no  progress  has  been  made  except  where  explorers  have  assumed  that  this  account 
is  correct.  In  illustration  of  this  see  the  commentary  on  xiv.  and  xxxiii.  10.  Another  illustration, 
combining  also  historical  accuracy,  is  seen  in  xiii.  22,  where  see  the  commentary.  If  this  geographical 
accuracy  be  admitted,  then  it  involves  the  inference  that  the  account  must  have  been  written  on 
the  spot.  In  this  age  of  travellers,  a  common  experience  teaches  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  observe 
such  accuracy  in  one's  accounts  of  his  journeys  without  one  has  made  his  record  on  the  spot. 

And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  tux.,  that  “many  portions  of  the  narrative  have  all  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  journal  of  daily  transactions,  or  at  least  a  summary  of  such.  This  is  discernible  in  the 
precise  specification  of  time  and  place  given  in  connection  with  the  more  important  incidents,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  list  of  encampments  in  chap,  xxxiii.  1-49,  and  with  regard  to  which  it  is  stated 
(ver.  2)  ‘  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys  ;*  and,  indeed,  the  document 
bears  all  the  marks  of  its  having  been  written  at  the  time  thus  intimated.  This  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent  from  the  following  observations :  First,  even  the  contradiction  alleged  to  exist  between 
the  statement  in  vers.  80,  31,  according  to  which  the  Israelites  journeyed  from  Moaeroth  to  Bene 
Jaakan,  and  .Dent.  x.  6,  which  makes  the  march  to  have  been  in  the  reverse  order  from  Bene  Jaa- 
kan  to  Moseroth,  however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly  rather  unfavorable  to  the  assumption 
that  the  narrative  is  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  and  one  of  course  freely  inventing  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case.  For  such  a  writer  would  not,  by  any  possibility,  have  admitted  so  glaring  a 
discrepancy.  Further  the  historical  notices  of  vers.  4.  9,  14,  88  could  only  have  proceeded  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  for  they  are  natural  only  in  such  a  case,  bespeaking  an  eye-witness,  being 
in  fact  lively  reminiscences  summoned  up  in  association  with  the  names  of  localities.”  J.  Mac¬ 
donald,  i.  p.  277,  “  Upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  executed  judgments,”  xxxiii.  4,  men* 
tions  a  fact  not  otherwise  recorded,  though  suoh  a  judgment  was  announced  (Exod.  xii.  12).  And 
this  record  seems  to  be  appealed  toby  Tsaiah  xix.  1.  “Behold  the  Lord  rideth  upon  a  swift 
cloud,  and  shall  come  into  Egypt;  and  the  idols  of  Egypt  shall  be  moved  at  His  presence.” 

Typical  and  Doctrinal  proof ,  A  peculiar  proof  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  Num¬ 
bers,  that  will  appeal  to  Christian  experience,  may  be  presented  in  connection  with  the  typical 
matters  contained  in  it.  Numbers  is  distinguished  from  the  other  books  in  this  respect  by  tho 
large  proportion  of  remarkable  historical  types  it  furnishes.  The  events  it  narrates  have  a  deep 
spiritual  signifioanoe.  Some  of  them  are  singled  out  by  tbe  Lord  Jesus  and  His  Apostles,  and 
their  typical  import  is  interpreted,  e .  y.,  the  Brazen  Serpent,  xxi.  7-9,  comp.  Jno.  Ii|.  14, 16;  the 
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Provocation  in  the  wilderness  and  consequent  exclusion  from  Canaan,  xiv.  20>28y  comp.  Ps.  xcv. 
7-11 ;  Ueb.  iii.  7-11.  Others  have  been  referred  to  in  the  same  way  from  the  earliest  times  of 
the  Christian  church,  as  most  fitting  types  of  the  truths  of  salvation.  The  whole  book,  with  its 
mustering  of  armed  hosts  and  their  march  and  battles,  victories  and  defeats,  is  typical  of  the 
church  militant.  The  cities  of  refuge  are  typioal  of  how  provision  is  made  by  which  sinners  may 
escape  the  natural  penalty  of  transgression.  The  rebellions  of  the  people  and  the  dealings  of  Ood 
with  them  are  typioal  of  murmurings  and  backslidings  in  the  Christian  church.  The  terms  on 
which  Moses  proposed  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  Edom  and  of  Moab  are  typioal  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  that  ought  to  govern  the  Christian  in  making  his  journey  through  the  world  to  the  promised 
rest  of  heaven.  See  under  chap.  i.  Doct.  and  Eth .,  }  1. 

This  spiritual  correspondence  is  not  observed  in  any  ordinary  series  of  historical  events.  No 
single  people  or  time  can  furnish  a  series  of  consecutive  events  that  present  such  adaptations. 
These  are  more  remarkable  than  the  symbolism  of  the  ceremonial  ordinances,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  arbitrary  inventions,  that  might  easily  be  adapted  to  signify  certain  things.  Here 
indeed  “  history  is  made  ”  for  a  didactio  purpose,  and  with  as  much  ease  as  the  dramatist  arranges 
his  fiotitious  plot.  But  it  is  not  made,  as  modern  critics  allege,  by  a  class  of  men  long  after,  who 
fabricated  an  account  in  the  interest  of  their  order.  For  the  mo»t  evident  adaptations  of  this  his¬ 
tory  are  to  spiritual  realities  of  the  Christian  church  and  Christian  life,  that  is,  to  conditions  of 
which  the  writer  of  the  account  could  have  no  conception.  They  are  not  adaptations  on  broad, 
general  human  principles,  such  as  make  Homer  and  Virgil  eternal  poems.  They  are  specifically 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  Christian  experience,  and  are  appealed  to  in  illustration  of  it  as  no  pro¬ 
fane  epic  or  history  or  romance  can  be.  They  present  types  of  God’s  methods  with  men  whom 
He  would  save,  and  of  men’s  experience  under  such  dealing ;  and  the  correspondences  in  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  are  so  exaot,  because  the  actors  are  the  same,  and  the  business  is  the  same.  In¬ 
deed  the  nearest  likeness  to  this  account  of  Numbers  is  an  allegory  like  Buntan’s  Pilgrim's  Pro¬ 
gress.  We  oan  understand  the  human  composition  of  that  work.  But  were  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
to  appear  divested  of  its  specific  Christian  names  and  terms,  as  the  production  of  an  age  preceding 
the  Christian  era,  it  could  only  be  regarded  as  a  work  inspired  by  the  divine  Author  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  dispensation  and  intended  to  be  typioal  of  the  experience  of  believers  under  that  dispensation. 
And  reflection  on  the  typical  import  of  the  events  narrated  in  Numbers  must  lead  to  a  similar  con¬ 
clusion.  Such  a  conclusion,  however,  involves  also  the  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  the  record  The 
events  recorded  must  be  true.  They  must  have  been  recorded  in  connection  with  their  occurrence. 

A  similar  argument  might  be  presented  by  representing  the  unity  that  exists  between  the 
great  theological  truths  involved  or  expressly  stated  in  Numbers  and  the  Christian  system  of  doc¬ 
trine.  Numbers  contributes  its  own  peculiar  share  of  “  the  first  principles  of  the  oracles  of  God," 
like  those  that  Paul  builds  on  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  find  their  proper  and  consistent 
development  in  the  clearer  light  of  the  New  Testament  revelation.  But  this  is  too  large  a  sub¬ 
ject  for  the  present  Introduction.  It  is,  moreover,  best  considered  with  reference  to  the  whole 
Pentateuch,  and  not  with  reference  to  one  book,  and  in  that  way  has  received  excellent  treatment 
from  various  authors  (see  J.  Macdonald  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.). 

Moses  was  the  author  of  Numbers.  All  that  is  important  is,  that  we  understand  the  book  to  owe 
its  origin  as  it  is  to  Moses,  and  that  his  name  and  authority  vouched  for  its  authenticity.  To  what 
extent  he  actually  penned  it,  or  dictated  its  language,  we  cannot  tell.  The  forms  of  authorship  differ 
very  much  according  to  time  and  place.  The  Assyrian  kings  are  justly  regarded  as  the  authors 
of  many  records  traced  on  stone  and  on  terra  cotta  cylinders,  though  we  are  sure  they  did  not 
themselves  make  those  marks  that  constitute  the  record,  and  very  likely  left  it  to  others  also  to 
dictate  the  language.  Yet  with  all  these  differences  as  to  the  form  of  authorship,  the  quality  of 
authorship  is  the  same,  just  as  it  is  with  a  banker’s  paper  whether  he  pens  it  himself  or  »ets  it  be 
done  by  a  responsible  clerk.  Even  for  the  authorship  of  chap,  xxxiii.  nothing  more  can  be  insisted 
on,  nor  can  it  be  important  to  be  assured  of  more.  At  the  same  time  there  is  great  justice  in  the 
three  propositions  under  which  the  (Speaker’s)  Bible  Commentary  sums  up  the  proofs  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Pentateuoh,  vis.,  1.  “  Moses  could  have  written  the  Pentateuch.  2.  The  concur¬ 
rent  testimony  of  all  subsequent  times  proves  that  he  did  write  the  Pentateuch.  8.  The  internal 
evidence  points  to  him,  and  to  him  only,  as  the  writer  of  the  Pentateuch."  Vol.  I.,  p.  2.  See  also 
the  limitations  of  the  notion  of  authorship  in  the  same  place.  It  is  however  most  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  many  parts  of  these  records  were  penned  or  dictated  by  Moses  himsrif,  e.  g.f  his  last 
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instructions  and  especially  his  great  song  given  in  Deuteronomy.  Any  other  supposition  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  authorship  is  unreasonable. 

1.  Moses  could  have  written  Numbers.  This  is  a  very  simple  proposition  as  regards  this 
book,  and  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  that  appear  in  referenoe  to  Genesis.  It  is  little  more 
than  the  question,  could  the  book  have  been  written  as  ;early  as  Moses*  time  ?  which  question  has 
already  been  sufficiently  considered. 

2.  The  concurrent  testimony  of  subsequent  times  points  to  Moses  as  the  author.  There  is 
little  to  adduce  that  expressly  refers  to  Moses  as  the  author  of  any  matter  that  is  peculiar  to  Num¬ 
bers  ;  perhaps  nothing  but  the  book  of  Joshua  can  be  cited,  which,  however,  abounds  in  such 
reference,  of  which  take  the  following  examples :  Josh.  xiii.  14,  83  ;  xiv.  8,  4  :  xviii.  7 ;  xxi.  2. 
Comp.  Num.  xxxiv.,  xxxv.  Many  other  similar  references  in  other  books  to  matter  that  is  com¬ 
mon  to  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  beside  Numbers  may  be  left  unnoticed.  Still  they  prove  his 
authorship  of  such  matter;  and  as  this  occurs  without  any  discrimination  against  Numbers,  it  is 
as  much  proof  of  his  authorship  of  the  matter  as  it  is  given  in  Numbers  as  of  its  authorship  else¬ 
where. 

8.  The  internal  evidence  points  to  Moses  as  the  author  of  Numbers.  What  is  remarked  on 
the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole  has  a  particular  application  to  this  one  book.  “  In  the  absence  of  all 
intimations  of  a  contrary  nature,  the  preceding  considerations  alone  go  far  to  settle  the  authorship. 
Much  more  must  this  be  the  oase  when  fully  confirmed  by  express  testimony  in  the  work  itself, 
regarding  its  author,  and  the  time  and  place  of  its  composition.  It  is  not  an  anonymous  produc¬ 
tion,  the  origin  of  which  must  be  determined  by  considerations  such  as  those  Already  adduced.  It 
expressly  claims  to  be  the  work  of  Moses.** — In  chap,  xxxiii.  2  it  is  said:  1  And  Moses  wrote  their 
goings  out  (Heb.  their  stations)  according  to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment  of  the  Load.* 
All  such  passages  have  this  in  common,  that  they  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  the  various  mat¬ 
ters  of  whioh  they  treat,  legislative  and  historical,  being  committed  to  writing,  and  not  left  to  the 
uncertainties  of  oral  tradition ;  while  it  is  at  the  same  time  perfectly  evident  that  there  is  nothing 
In  the  matters  thus  recorded  by  Moses  to  distinguish  them  from  others,  for  the  insertion  of  whioh 
In  the  history  there  is  no  snob  express  oommand.**  J.  Macdonald  on  the  Pentateuch ,  Vol.  I.,  pp. 
847,  849.— Tn.] 


{  4.  the  Tins  or  thi  book. 


[The  ancient  Hebrew  designation  of  the  book,  aooording  to  its  initial  words,  does  not  pretend 
to  throw  any  light  upon  its  character,  while  the  Greek  title,  *A pidjioi,  like  the  Latin,  Numeric 
describes  the  book  only  according  to  the  censuses  whioh  occur  in  it.  The  designation  which 
Obiqen  gives  it  is  analogous :  recensiones  (Euseb.  VI.  25).  The  Masoretic  text  has  the  caption 
"WOD  because  the  book  contains  the  history  of  the  people  in  the  wilderness. — Tb.].  Bunsen  en¬ 
titles  it  The  Muster-roll.  But  the  thought  which  gives  unity  to  this  book  is  very  conorete  and  defi¬ 
nite.  Both  to  the  book  of  prophetic  legislation,  or  Exodus,  and  to  Leviticus,  the  book  of  saoerdotat 
or  cultus  legislation,  there  is  annexed  the  book  of  the  kingly  calling  of  Israel  nnder  its  king 
Jehovah,  the  book  whioh  treats  of  the  host  of  God,  of  the  discipline  of  the  army,  of  its  typical 
march  from  8inai  to  Canaan,  from  the  mount  of  God  to  the  elementary  conquest  of  the  world 
under  the  standard  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Jehovah,  and  because 
this  march  is  typical,  it  is  darkened  and  checked  in  many  ways  by  the  power  of  sin.  Another 
designation :  “The  wandering  toward  Canaan,**  is  partly  too  indefinite,  partly  too  narrow,  because 
the  wandering  as  a  whole  had  already  begun  with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  The  critical  school 
in  their  treatment  of  this  book  imagine  that  they  have  met  all  the  requirements  when  they  speak, 
as  Dx  Wette  does,  of  **  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  the  book.**  Bleek  gives  prominence  at 
least  to  the  fact  that  the  “  Book  of  Numbers  contains,  like  Exodus,  more  historical  narrative,  by 
far,  than  Leviticus.**  Knobel  links  together  the  Books  of  Numbers,  Deuteronomy  and  Joshua, 
because  “  they  treat  of  the  quartering  of  this  congregation  of  God,  or  of  its  settlement  in  the  holy 
land.**  Consequently  the  book  of  Numbers  is  but  a  third  part  of  the  description  of  this  effort  I 
The  analysis  of  the  book  into  its  pretended  elements  seems  to  be  the  main  point  with  these  oritios, 
and  hence  they  never  come  to  reflect  upon  the  unity  which  characterises  these  books. 

[In  relation  to  the  progress  of  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  up  to  the  point  where  Numbers 
begins,  and  also  their  farther  progress,  see  the  vol.  on  Exod.  and  Lev.,  pp.  20-26.  For  the  Liter o- 
turs  on  the  book  see  ibid.  pp.  49,  50.— Tb.] 
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3  5.  DIVISION  or  THK  BOOK. 

Keil  dissects  It  in  the  following  manner:  the  firet  part,  which  extends  from  chap, 
t.— x.  10,  gives  in  fonr  groups  the  preparations  for  the  departure  from  Sinai.  In  the  se¬ 
cond part,  chap.  x.  11  to  chap,  xxi,  the  history  of  the  march  in  the  three  stages  of  its  progress 
from  Sinai  to  the  heights  of  Pisgah  near  Jordan,  is  described.  In  the  third  part,  ch.  xxii.  to  ch.  xxxvi. 
the  events  in  the  steppe  of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of  the  plain  of  Jordan,  with  the  laws  delivered 
there,  are  placed  together  in  five  groups.  The  subdivisions  seepp.  188,  189.  [Eng.  trans.,  Vol. 
III.,  pp.  2,  8.— Tr.]. 

According  to  Bunsen  the  book  proper  reaohes  to  the  close  of  chap.  xxvi.  Then  follow:  (1)  an 
appendix,  law  of  heiresses,  chap,  xxvii. ;  (2)  a  supplement  concerning  offerings  and  vows,  chaps, 
xxviii. — xxx.;  (8)  various  appendices,  concerning  the  conquest  of  the  Midianites;  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  trans-Jordanio  country ;  the  catalogue  of  encampments ;  boundaries  of  the  promised 
land;  cities  of  refuge;  law  concerning  the  marriage  of  heiresses,  chaps,  xxxi. — xxxvi.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  third  part  of  the  record  is  a  medley  of  appendices  and  supplements ! 

We  distinguish  the  following  parts :  1.  At  Sinai.  The  equipment  of  the  kingly  host  of 

Jehovah,  chap.  i. — x.  10.-2.  Toward  Kadesh.  The  departure  and  march  until  the  defeat  of  the 
army.  The  revelation  of  the  spiritual  insufficiency  of  the  typical  army  of  Qod,  chap.  x.  11 — 
xiv.  45.  8.  At  Kadesh  (Dent.  i.  19;  Numb.  xx.  1;  chap,  xxvii.  14).  The  settlement  after 
the  defeat.  The  obscure  40  (88)  years,  chap.  xv.  —  xx.  18.  4.  A  Seotion.  From  Kadesh 
onward.  The  departure  until  the  settlement  in  the  plain  of  Moab,  chap.  xx.  14; — xxii.  1.  5.  A 
section.  Israel's  final  preparation  during  his  halt  in  the  plain  of  Moab  (in  the  steppe  of  Moab). 
For  the  separate  subdivisions  see  the  inscriptions  of  the  sections  and  the  table  of  contents. 

{  6.  the  army  Or  god. 

Thr  Army  or  God.  Its  muster  presupposes  a  primary  division  of  the  people  into  the 
twelve  tribes.  These  at  the  starting-point  are  regarded  as  the  branches  of  the  trunk  (rrtnfitfD) ; 
they  however  ramify  into  the  fathers'  bouses  (rQKTP?)  or  single  patriarchates;  whioh  again 
subdivide  into  families;  and  finally  into  the  individual  names  of  the  warriors  from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward.  A  distinguished  man  is  set  as  captain  over  eaoh  tribe.  Their  names  are  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

1.  Of  Judah.  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab  (sorcerer  ?  serpent  standard  ? — Atheling). 

2.  For  Issaohar,  Nethaneel,  the  son  of  Zuar  (gift  of  God— littleness,  or  the  little  one). 

8.  For  Zehulun,  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon  (whose  father  is  God— man  of  sorrows  ?  Dream  T). 

4.  Of  Reuben,  Eliiur  the  son  of  Shedeur  (“whose  rock  is  God"— son  of  the  stream  of  fire). 

5.  Of  8imeon,  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai  (God’s  peace  [Godfried],— Rock  of  the 
Almighty). 

0.  For  Gad,  EUasaph  the  son  of  Reuel  (whom  God  has  added,  God's  Joseph— Invocation  of 
God). 

7.  For  Ephraim,  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud  (whom  God  hears — “From  the  people  of  Ju¬ 
dah  tin  possible!  it  signifies  rather:  my  people  are  the  objects  of  praise). 

♦  8.  For  Manasseh,  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahsur,  (Gamliel :  God’s  recompense,  God’s  rule— 

his  rock  is  his  deliverer). 

9.  For  Benjamin,  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni  (the  father  of  the  judge  or  the  father-judge— the 

woodman  as  a  powerful  warrior).  f 

10.  For  Dan,  Ahiexer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai  (brother  of  help  ?  Brotherly  help— from  the 

people  of  the  Almighty). 

11.  For  Asher,  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran  (God's  destiny— the  afflicted  onesBenoniT). 

12.  For  Naphtali,  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan  (brother  of  uproar?  Brother  of  festivity — abounding 
in  springs). 

The  words :  "  They  were  the  called  of  the  congregation,  princes  of  the  tribes  of  their 
fathers,  heads  of  thousands  (the  circuits)  of  Israel,"  really  constitute  striot  titles.  From  the 
first  two  qualifications,  — as  called  of  the  congregation  and  heads  of  the  tribal  branches, 
resulted  the  third,  their  princely  position.  From  the  rank  of  the  heads  of  a  thousand,  Moses  ele¬ 
vated  them  to  the  generalship  of  the  tribes,  a  promotion  which  was  already  indicated  as  regu- 
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Tn  Result  or  ths  Muster. —The  number  of  fighting  men  according  to  the  tribes,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  later  numbering  toward  the  end  of  their  march,  (chap.  xxvi.) : 


Reuben, 

46,500 

48,780 

Simeon, 

69,800 

22,200 

Gad, 

46,650 

40,600 

Judah, 

74,600 

76,600 

Issachar, 

64,400 

64,800 

Zebulnn, 

57,400 

60,600 

Ephraim, 

40,600 

82,600 

Manasseh, 

82,200 

62,700 

Benjamin, 

86,400 

46,600 

Dan, 

62,700 

64,400 

Asher, 

41,600 

68,400 

Naphtall, 

68,400 

45,400 

608,550 

601,780 

{  7.  DirriCULTIIS  PRESENTED  IX  XUMBEBS. 

(a).  The  difference  between  the  two  musters. 

The  decrease  in  the  total  daring  a  period  in  which  a  marked  increase  might  justly  have 
been  looked  for,  corresponds  with  the  history  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  many  great 
oatastrophes  that  were  decreed  against  the  people.  With  regard  to  the  decrease  and  increase 
of  the  individual  tribes  (see  Keil,  p.  192),  the  judgments  might  fall  in  very  different  proportions 
upon  the  different  tribes,  for  it  has  generally  been  supposed,  that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  rendered 
itself  particularly  culpable  according  to  chap.  xxv.  6,  14,  by  its  apostasy  to  the  idolatry  of  Baal 
Poor.  In  this  tribe  the  inclination  to  admixture  with  foreign  elements  that  could  come  about  as 
the  other  extreme  to  their  fanatical  particularism,  Gen.  xxxiv.,  and  a  tendency  to  dispersion  that  de¬ 
veloped  latterly  into  emigration  (Comm.  Gen.,  p.  564)  may  have  contributed  in  considerable  degree  to 
the  diminution  of  the  tribe.  Since  the  more  definite  laws  concerning  the  tribal  relations  were  first 
enacted  at  a  later  dale,  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  single  tribes  up  to  that  time  could  very  well  have 
diminished  or  increased  by  persons  changing  their  tribal  relations,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact 
that  the  difference  of  fruitfulness  in  propagation  among  the  different  tribal-branches  baffles 
all  calculation.  The  passage  chap.  xxvi.  9, 10,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  tribe  of  Reuben  was 
very  much  reduced  by  the  fate  of  the  company  of  Korah.  A  surprising  phenomenon  is  also 
presented  by  the  paucity  of  members  in  the  tribe  of  Levi ;  for  while  in  the  first  census  it  com¬ 
prised  only  22,000  males,  counted  from  a  month  old  and  upward ,  in  the  second,  it  comprised  only 
23,000  (Bee  Ksil,  p.  193).  To  explain  this  we  must  consider  that  this  tribe  sustained  two  heavy 
strokes,  even  if  the  execution  of  the  judgment  Ex.  xxxii.,  had  occurred  wholly  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  Levites.  It  is  mentioned  expressly  that  the  sons  of  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  died 
ohildless  (chap.  iii.  4),  and  the  stress  put  upon  the  fact  that  the  children  of  Korah  were  not  de¬ 
stroyed  with  their  father  (chap.  xxvi.  11),  points  directly  to  the  implied  antithesis,  that  after  all 
many  Levites  did  perish  in  the  conspiracy  of  Korah.  Certainly  their  claim  to  a  universal 
priesthood  reappears  later  with  noble  and  sinless  form  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Korahite  sing¬ 
ers.  We  lftust  also  add  Kxil’s  suggestion,  that  the  rest  of  the  tribes  did  not  increase  in  the 
same  ratio. 


(5.)  The  proportion  of  the  first-born  to  the  number  of  males  tn  the  Tribes . 

The  proportion  of  the  number  of  first-born  in  the  different  tribes,  as  stated  in  chap.  iii.  40  sq., 
to  the  number  of  Levites,  on  the  onfe  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  total  of  the  tribes,  is  a  par¬ 
ticularly  obscure  matter.  Moses  numbered  the  first-born,  in  whose  stead  the  Levites  were  to* 
serve  vioariously,  and  found  the  sum  (all  from  a  month  old  and  upward)  to  be  22,273.  Since  the 
number  of  the  Levites  was  22,000,  there  appeared  an  excess  of  278  first-born ;  of  these  each 
head  had  to  be  redeemed  from  Levitical  duty  by  5  shekels,  so  that  the  sum-total  of  1365  shekels 
was  to  be  paid  as  redemption  money  to  Aaron  and  his  sons.  In  my  opinion  we  must  assume 
that  the  redemption  money  was  apportioned  among  all  the  first-born,  for  how  otherwise 
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eonld  the  273,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  pay  it,  be  designated ?  But  now  arises  the  question: 
Out  of  the  number  of  603,550  persons  on  whom  devolved  military  duty,  how  could  there  be  only 
22,278  first-born  ?  **  If  603,550  men  presuppose  a  census  of  more  than  one  million  males, 

then  in  case  the  22,278  were  the  sum  of  all  the  first-born  sons  among  the  whole  people,  there 
would  be  only  one  first-born  to  forty  or  forty-five  males.”  Keil  gives  a  summary  of  the  pro¬ 
fuse  discussions  of  this  subject  p.  194,  particularly  as  between  Hrhgstrmberg  and  Colbnso, 
p.  195.  Ksil  solves  the  difficulty  with  the  remark,  that  the  law  concerning  the  sanctification  of 
the  first-born,  Ex.  xiii.  2,  could  have  no  retroactive  force.  “  If  this  be  admitted,  then  among 
22,278  first-born  who  were  exchanged  for  the  Levites  (chap.  iii.  45  sq.)  there  are  included  only 
those  first-born  sons  who  were  born  in  the  interval  from  the  day  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  until 
the  muster  of  the  twelve  tribes,  which  was  ordered  and  completed  thirteen  months  later.”  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  supposition,  there  would  be  about  19,000  first-born  for  the  one  year ;  but  in  this  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  taken  into  account  that  the  half  of  the  first-born  during  the  year  might  be 
females.  Since  the  Levitical  redemption  of  the  first-born  was  an  affair  by  itself,  acoording  to 
Leviticus,  so  here,  agreeably  to  the  idea  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  we  limit  the  payment  here  spoken 
of  to  theocratic  military  duty.  From  this  point  of  view  the  narrative  here  takes  cognisance  of 
only  the  muster  of  the  Levites ;  they  were  the  bearers  of  the  headquarters  and  of  the  banner.  Since 
the  warriors  who  were  actually  mustered  could  not  be  made  to  do  double  military  duty,  there¬ 
fore  only  those  are  here  spoken  of  who  were  born  Levites,  i.  «.,  first-born  in  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
between  the  ages  of  one  month  to  twenty  years.  If  we  assume  200.000  males  for  the  generation 
between  one  month  and  twenty  years,  and  reckon  nine  members  of  the  family  for  each  first-born,  then 
the  sum-total  sinks  at  once  below  the  actual  number  of  the  22,278  mustered.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  we  must  keep  this  fact  conspicuously  in  view,  that  the  Levites  were  not  counted  from  the 
age  of  twenty  years,  but  from  one  month  upward,  and  that  it  was  therefore  entirely  in  keeping 
to  count  the  first-born  in  the  same  way. 

(e.)  The  relation  of  the  number  603,550  in  Ezod.  zzxviii.  26  to  the  same  m  Num.  t. 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  number  608,550  in  Exod.  xxxviii.  26,  as  the  numbering  of  the  tax¬ 
able  males,  under  obligation  to  contribute  a  half  shekel  for  the  erection  of  the  Tabernacle,  to  the 
similar  number  of  those  liable  to  military  duty  in  Numbers  chap,  i.?  “  Four  weeks  after  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  the  Tabernacle  (comp.  chap.  i.  1,  with  Exod.  xl.  17),  Moses,  in  obedience  to  the  divine  com¬ 
mand,  oaused  the  sum  of  the  entire  congregation  to  be  taken  according  to  the  families  and  the 
fathers'  houses  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  all  the  males  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  to  be 
registered  for  military  service  under  Jehovah  (chap.  i.  1-8).  The  numbering  of  the  people 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  redemption  money  from  each  male  poll,  from  twenty  years  old  up¬ 
wards  (comp.  Ex.  xxx.  Ilsq.  with  xxxviii.  26),  had  already  taken  place  nine  months  earlier,  and 
resulted  in  603,550  polls,  the  identical  number  which  is  here  named  as  the  total  of  all  who  were 
mustered  of  tlie  twelve  tribes.”  Ksil  explains  the  striking  similarity  of  both  numberings,  be¬ 
tween  whioh,  however,  the  changes  of  a  year  lay,  as  “simply”  due  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
numbering  was  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  later  one,  and  that  the  second  was  only  a  special  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  former.  Our  text  evidently  requires  an  instantaneous  numbering.  Hence  we  might 
assume  that  the  former  census  was  more  exactly  determined  by  the  later  and  more  definite  one. 
The  supposition  that  the  entire  muster  had  continued  for  one  year,  and  was  first  summed  up  here, 
would  be  still  nearer  the  truth. 

(d.)  The  possibility  of  supporting  life  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 

Knobbl  has  raised  the  following  objections  to  the  historical  truth  or  authenticity  of  the  above 
numerical  statement  for  the  Mosaic  period.  “  Such  a  mass  of  human  beings  could  not  have  lived 
for  any  length  of  time  on  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  since  recent  travellers  estimate  the  present  popu¬ 
lation  at  only  four,  or,  at  the  highest,  seven  thousand  soul\  and  express  the  opinion  that  the 
Jand  could  never  have  been  fit  for  the  support  of  a  population  of  over  60,000  souls.”  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this  objection,  Kbil  appeals  first  of  all  to  the  marvellous  sustentation  of  the  people  by 
manna.  Then,  moreover,  to  the  former  abundance  of  vegetation  in  the  Peninsula,  as  Rittbr  has 
testified  in  his  Erdkunde  XIV.,  p.  926  sq.,  and  as  the  same  is  authenticated  by  historical  monu¬ 
ments,  mines,  villages,  masonry,  garden,  field  and  fountain-works,  and  in  later  times  by  clois¬ 
ters  and  hermitages.  The  inscriptions  scattered  everywhere,  especially  those  at  Sinai  and  at  Ser- 
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bal,  furnish  additional  evidence.  He  also  adduces  a  statement  of  Obk.  Fraas  on  the  climatic 
change  in  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula  within  historic  times.  [ Aus  dem  Orient .  Oeolog.  Beobachtungen  am 
pfil  auf  der  8.  H.  L  und  in  Syrien,  Sluitg .,  1867,  p.  27  sqq.  Palmer  considers  the  question : 
«  Was  the  oountry  more  fertile  in  the  time  of  the  Exodus  than  it  is  now?  While  admitting 
the  miraculous  manner  in  which  the  twelve  tribes  were  supported,  we  shall  disarm  many  ob¬ 
jectors  if  we  can  show  with  reason  that  there  were  resources  in  the  country  of  which  they 
might  have  availed  themselves  at  certain  seasons  and  at  certain  places,  since  this  would  account 
for  the  silence  of  the  Bible  upon  many  points  whioh  would  otherwise  seem  inexplicable — I 
mean  in  cases  where  no  special  miraculous  provision  is  reoorded. 

That  rain  actually  fell  during  the  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  oountry  we  learn  from 
Psalm  lxviii.  7-9:  *0  God,  when  Thou  wentest  forth  before  the  people,  when  Thou  didst  march 
through  the  wilderness;  Selah.  The  earth  shook,  the  heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence 
of  God ;  even  Binai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel  Thou ,  0  God, 
didst  send  a  plentiful  rain,  whereby  Thou  didst  oonfirm  Thine  inheritance,  when  it  was  weary.’ 
And  such  passages  as  ‘the  clouds  poured  out  water,’  Psalm  lxxvii.  17,  where  the  allusion  is  evi¬ 
dently  to  Binai,  also  tend  to  oonfirm  the  supposition  that  the  Peninsula  was  better  supplied  with 
water  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus. 

There  are  still  many  groves  of  acacia  and  other  trees  in  the  Peninsula,  and  these,  like  the  gar¬ 
dens,  form  a  sort  of  a  barricade  against  the  force  of  the  torrents.  Now  when  one  of  them  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  a  storm  comes,  whatever  vegetation  depended  on  or  was  protected  by  the  forest  is 
soon  swept  away,  and  barrenness  and  devastation  mark  the  course  of  the  stream  down  to  the  sea. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  rain  falls  more  gently  and  regularly  where  there  is  vegetation.  Now 
the  Bible  tells  us  that  there  existed  a  large  population  in  and  near  Sinai  at  the  time  of  the  Ex¬ 
odus,  and  the  traces  of  them  whioh  still  remain  indicate  that  they,  like  the  old  monks,  did  hus¬ 
band  to  the  utmost  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Again,  there  are  abundant  vestiges  of  large  colonies  of  Egyptian  miners,  whose  slag  heaps 
and  smelting  farnaoes  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  Peninsula.  These  must  have  de¬ 
stroyed  many  miles  of  forest  in  order  to  prooure  the  fuel  necessary  for  carrying  on  their  opera¬ 
tions  ;  nay,  more,  the  children  of  Israel  could  not  have  passed  through  without  consuming  vast 
quantities  of  fuel  too.  But,  if  forest  after  forest  disappeared  in  this  way,  if  population  dwindled 
down  to  a  few  non-agricultural  tribes,  and  cultivation  were  neglected,  then  the  rain  that  falls  so 
seldom  would  no  longer  stay  to  fertilize  the  land,  but  in  an  nnimpeded  torrent  would  find  its  way 
down  to  the  sea ;  a  burning  summer  sun  Vould  soon  complete  the  work,  and  a  few  ages  would 
make  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  what  we  see  it  now.  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  reason  away  the 
signal  miracles  by  whioh  the  Jewish  hosts  were  fed,  but  I  do  betieve  that  whatsoever  God  thought 
fit,  that  He  did  for  His  chosen  people,  and  that  God’s  servant,  Nature,  did  the  rest.”  Palmer, 
Desert  of  the  Exodus ,  pp.  84,  85,  Harper’s  Edition. 

The  Rev.  F.  W.  Holland  testifies :  “  There  are  evident  traces  that  there  has  been,  owing  to  va¬ 


rious  reasons,  a  very  considerable  decrease  in  the  amount  of  vegetation  in  the  Peninsula ;  al¬ 
though  even  now  the  oountry  is  not  so  barren  as  it  has  generally  been  described.  The  observa¬ 
tions  of  travellers  on  this  point  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  a  few  of  the  main  valleys  and  prin¬ 
cipal  mountains ;  but  it  is  not  till  one  has  wandered  off  the  beaten  tracks,  and  explored  the 
slopes  of  the  lower  mountains  and  the  less  frequented  wadys,  that  one  can  really  arrive  at  a 
just  estimate  of  the  supply  of  water,  and  capabilities  of  the  country  for  affording  pasturage. 
Long  before  the  children  of  Israel  marohed  through  the  wilderness,  the  mines  were  worked 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  the  destruction  of  the  trees  was  probably  going  on.  It  is  hardly  likely  that 
the  Israelites  themselves  would  have  passed  a  year  in  an  enemy’s  country,  knowing  that  they 
were  to  march  onward,  withont  adding  largely  to  this  destruction.  Their  need  of  fuel  must 
have  been  great,  and  they  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  lay  waste  the  gardens; 
and  thus  before  they  journeyed  onward  from  Mount  Sinai  they  may  have  caused  a  complete 
change  In  the  face  of  the  surrounding  oountry. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  rainfall  of  a  country  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
abundance  of  its  trees.  The  destruction  of  the  trees  in  Sinai  has  no  doubt  greatly  diminished 
the  rainfall,  which  has  also  been  gradually  lessened  by  the  advance  of  the  desert  and  the  de¬ 
crease  of  cultivation  on  the  north  and  northwest,  whereby  a  large  rain-making  area  has  gradually 
been  removed.  In  consequence,  too,  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai, 
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the  destruction  of  the  trees  would  haYe  a  much  more  serious  effect  than  would  be  the  ease  in 
most  countries.  Formerly,  when  the  mountain  sides  were  terraced,  when  garden  walls  extended 
across  the  wadys,  and  the  roois  of  trees  retained  the  moisture  and  broke  the  force  of  the  water, 
the  terrible  floods  that  now  occur,  and  sweep  every  thing  before  them,  were  impossible.’*  Rev. 
F.  W.  Holland,  Exploration t  of  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai ,  in  The  Recovery  of  Jeruealem,  pp.  424,  426. 
— Te.]. 

The  second  objection  is  of  much  less  importance:  “had  the  Israelites  in  the  Mosaio  age, 
been  a  people  of  several  millions,  particularly  in  view  of  their  then  bravery,  they  would  have  con¬ 
quered  the  little  land  more  easily  and  in  quicker  time.”  This  argument  is  based  upon  the  no¬ 
tion  that  war  and  victory  depend  entirely  upon  numbers. 

Under  No.  8  the* most  inconsiderable  objections  are  only  touched  upon.  (Keil,  190, 191).  The 
consideration  that  the  Israelites  out  of  the  forty  years’  sojourn,  had  Kadesh  as  the  centre  of  their 
settlement  for  full  thirty-eight  years,  is  of  particular  weight  for  us.  This  settlement  is  indicated 
by  the  summary  narrative,  Deut.  i.  46.  “So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days  according  unto  the 
days  that  ye  abode  there.9*  Luther  translates  it,  “Thus  ye  remained  a  long  time  in  Kadesh,”  and 
similarly  Bunsen.  In  this  way  "'tfR  D'D'5,  etc.,  is  simply  left  out.  Zuns  renders  it:  “As  the  tune 
that  you  remained.”  De  Wettb  similarly:  “The  time  that  yon  remained”  But  this  is  pure 
tautology !  As  soon  as  we  deal  earnestly  with  the  verb  3tET,  and  surrender  the  fabulous  notion  of 
a  twofold  settlement  in  Kadesh  during  the  thirty-eight  years,  the  sense  of  the  expression  becomes 
entirely  clear.  According  to  chap.  xiii.  4  (xii.  16),  the  Israelites  came  from  Haxeroth  and  en¬ 
camped  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ;  thence  Moses  sent  out  the  spies,  according  to  chap.  xiii.  8 ; 
but  they  are  also  said  to  have  gone  out  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (which  must  not  be  con¬ 
founded  with  the  wilderness  of  Sin  and  just  as  little  Paran  with  Feiran)according  to  chap.  xiii.  21. 
The  same  plaoe  of  encampment  is  called  Kadesb-Barnea,  in  Deut.  i.  19.  From  this  point  the  self- 
willed  army  broke  forth  in  the  direction  of  southern  Canaan,  and  was  driven  back  as  far  as  Hor- 
mah,  which  without  doubt  lay  in  the  region  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  whose  northerly  side  was 
called  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  whose  southerly  and  more  secure  side  is  surely  Kadesh-Barnea. 
The  passage  xx.  1  refers  to  that  attack  upon  Southern  Palestine.  The  sons  of  Israel  had  come  as 
far  as  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  but  the  people  then  settled  down  permanently  at  Kadesh.  Then  from 
this  point  also,  after  more  than  thirty-eight  years,  the  march  back  to  the  Red  Sea  took  place 
according  to  chap.  xx.  14,  22;  xxi.  1,  which  must  be  rendered  as  a  pluperfect  because  it  is  a 
reminiscence. 

Thus,  too,  is  explained  the  glorification  of  Mount  Paran  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  and  why  it 
attains  therein  a  like  dignity  with  Mount  Sinai,  Deut.  xxxiii.  2.  In  the  passage  Hab.  iii.  8  Mount 
Paran  may  even  representatively  include  Sinai.  Manifestly  it  is  thoroughly  untenable  to  refer,  as 
Ku&tz  does,  an  apostasy  to  idolatry  of  many  years’  duration  to  this  period  of  the  sojourn 
of  Israel  in  Paran,  the  very  time  in  which  the  Korahites  developed,  with  fanaticism  even,  the 
doctrine  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  the  people.  The  prophetic  rebukes  (Amos  v.  26,  et  al .) 
find  their  interpretation  to  some  extent  here,  and  somewhat  also  in  the  partial  apostasy  in  the 
Steppe  of  Moab.  Moreover  Paran  can  hardly  be  meant  by  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness, ” 
Deut.  i.  19,  as  the  Bible  Dictionary  for  Christian  people  assumes.  Paran  had  even  a  terebinth-grove 
and  a  wady,  and  is  still  a  region  rich  in  springs.  Vid.  Winer,  Art.  Kadesh,  with  reference  to 
Robinson,  particularly  to  Rowland’s  researches,  1842  [Williams*  Holy  City  Extraot  from  letter 
of  Rev.  J.  Rowland,  Vol.  I.,  p.  466  sqq. — Tr.].  Since  roads  radiate  from  Paran  in  all  directions 
into  the  remoter  regions,  the  people  could  make  their  residence  in  Kadesh  the  centre  of  the  great 
nomadic  region,  whereby  they  could  eke  out  their  support.  That  the  Israelites  in  the  beginning 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  the  scarcity  of  water  (chap.  xx.  2),  does  not  conflict  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  discovery  of  springs.  But  in  the  end  the  people  in  the  plains  of  Moab  appear  again  to  be 
impoverished,  in  spite  of  their  means  of  relief,  those  miraculous  ones  too,  which  above  all  things, 
supported  also  the  spirit  of  faith.  The  avenging  expedition  against  the  Midianites  was  certainly 
as  little  a  march  for  mere  pillage,  as  was  the  exodus  of  the  Jews  with  the  materials  whioh  the 
Egyptians  flung  to  them ;  still  it  was  rich  in  booty,  and  so  for,  the  new  and  grand  outfit  at  the 
close  of  the  journey  forms  a  parallel  to  the  rich  outfit  at  its  beginning.  Concerning  Rowland’s 
discovery  of  Kadesh,  see  Ritter,  Erdkunde  14  Theil.,  8  Buch,  Weetasien ,  p.  1088  (the  entire  discus¬ 
sion,  p.  1077  sqq.).  Knobel’s  Remarks,  vid.  p.  2  sqq. 
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(«.)  The  Journey  of  the  IeraeUtee  from  Sinai  to  the  Steppe  of  Moab. 

See  General  Introduction.  [Comm.  Exodus  and  Leviticus,  p.  21  -eq.— Tn  ]. 

(/.)  The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Numbers, 

Eivobsl  produces  a  pretty  desperate  result  for  the  supplemental  hypothesis :  “  Exeept  efaap. 
It.  17-20  all  these  fragments  are  component  parts  of  the  fundamental  doonment.”  Thus  almost 
an  entire  book  throughout  is  Elohistio!  The  JehoTistio  character  of  this  excepted  portion  is 
readilj  explained  from  its  internal  relations  as  indicating  Jehovah’s  care  for  the  priestlj  tribe. 
Nevertheless  there  is  lackiog  a  proper  estimate  of  the  for  goal  unity  of  the  book  (see  p.  1).  Further 
on  he  speaks  indeed  of  many  Jehovistic  supplements  (p.  101),  and  here  we  are  even  assured  that 
the  Elohist  makes  the  people  to  go  through  the  northern  part  of  Edom,  while  the  Jeh  ovist  speaks 
of  their  compassing  the  Land  of  Edom.  This  unity  is  more  strenuously  questioned  in  Blbek’s 
Introduction  (p.  287  sqq.,  8d  ed.,  1870).  The  section  concerning  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire, 
chap.  ix.  16-28,  is  said  to  occupy  a  very  unsuitable  position ;  as  if  the  description  of  the  theo¬ 
cratic  oriflamme,  the  banner  of  the  army,  were  out  of  position  in  the  yery  plaoe  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  is  the  equipment  of  the  army !  Its  position  in  Ex.  xl.  84-88,  he  regards  as  more 
fitting.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  perception  of  a  difference  between  the  two  points  of  yiew  1  The 
relation  of  chap.  i.  1  to  ix.  1,  Blbbk  calls  an  unchronological  statement  According  to  the  first 
passage,  the  muster  was  completed  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month  in  the  second  year  after 
the  Exodus.  Of  course  the  time  cannot  advance  from  this  date  to  the  first  month  in  the  se- 
oond  year  of  the  Exodus  as  given  in  chapter  ix.  Hence  the  date  in  this  passage  is  to  be  explained 
only  as  in  pluperfect  time,  occasioned  by  the  organic  construction  of  the  book,  according  to 
which  the  mention  of  the  LUtle-passover  could  be  made  first  in  this  place.  On  the  twentieth  of  the 
second  month  of  the  second  year  the  decampment  itself  began,  therefore,  twenty  days  after  the 
completed  muster.  Now  when  it  says  in  chap.  xx.  1,  “  they  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  in  the 
first  month,’*  this  indefinite  statement  cannot  go  back  of  the  second  month  of  the  second  year, 
when  the  muster  was  completed,  nor  yet  jump  over  to  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year,  as  e. 
g.t  in  Dabohsbl’s  Bibelwerk ,  p.  468,  because  by  that  time  the  Israelites  had  been  for  a  long  while 
familiar  with  the  abundance  of  water  there  was  in  Paran.  It  is  the  first  month  of  the  settlement 
in  Paran,  and  therefore  the  first  month  in  the  third  year  of  the  Exodus,  and  the  actual  motive 
which  prompts  the  narrator  to  revert  so  emphatically  to  the  past,  lies  in  the  impending  death  of 
the  great  trio,  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam.  The  account  of  the  death  of  Miriam  is  first  given ; 
then  the  fall  by  whioh  Moses  incurred  his  death  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan ;  and  finally, 
with  a  leap  over  the  entire  period  of  the  settlement  in  Eadesh,  the  death  of  Aaron.  Blkbk  per¬ 
ceives  correctly  that  the  first  month  of  the  third  year  of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  is  meant  by  the 
first  month  of  the  arrival  in  Zin.  It  is  also  correct  to  say  that  the  time  when  Aaron  died,  according 
to  xxxiii.  88,  falls  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  fortieth  year  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  and  there¬ 
fore  thirty-seven  or  thirty-eight  years  later  than  the  above-mentioned  arrival  in  Eadesh.  But  if 
we  conclude  therefrom  that  a  period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years  is  embraced  here  in  a  few 
verses,  we  shall  overlook  the  fact  that  the  account  in  xx.  1  sqq.,  for  material  reasons,  refers 
to  a  previous  time,  white  the  occurrences  at  Eadesh  began  already  with  the  fifteenth  chapter. 
Therefore  the  idea  of  a  great  hiatus  has  no  foundation.  But,  besides,  Blxbk  discovers  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  viii.  28-26  and  iv.,  in  regard  to  the  time  spent  in  service  by  the  Levites.  This  en¬ 
tire  difference  is  resolved,  if  we  distinguish  between  the  Levitioal  official  age  of  twenty-five  years 
in  general,  and  the  Levitioal  official  age  of  thirty  years  for  the  charge  and  the  transportation 
of  the  sanctuary.  There  is  no  contradiction  between  the  two  statements  that  the  Levites 
who  did  service  in  the  transportation  of  the  sanctuary  were,  like  the  priests,  first  qualified  for  the 
charge  at  the  age  of  thirty,  while  the  Levites  ordinarily  became  bound  to  service,  in  a  more 
general  sense,  already  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  (see  Ekil,  p.  226).  It  is  said  that  the  contents 
of  chap.  iii.  do  not  agree  with  the  two  preceding  and  with  the  following  chapter ;  but  this  amounts 
simply  to  the  difference  between  more  general  and  more  definite  ordinances,  as  appears  in  the 
subsequent  discussion. 
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THE  THIRD  BOOK  OF  THE  TRILOGY  OF  THE  LAW 


NUMBERS: 

OR 

THE  FOURTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


OJTI  or  IjnOJ;  'Apidfwt  J  NTJMEEI.) 

Moses  aro  th*  Army  or  God.  Thb  Political  or  kingly  Messianic  Theocracy.  Th*  thb- 

OO RATIO  ROYAL  RULB  07  JEHOVAH  OVER  Hl»  HOST.  ThB  TYPICAL  HOST  07  GOD, — ITS  RIGID 
discipline— Its  equipment — Its  departure — Its  defeat  and  rejuvenation  in  thb  period 
or  rbpbntanob — Its  pirst  victories  and  its  preparation  tor  bntranor  into  Canaan. 


FIRST  PART. 

THE  KINGLY  HOST  OF  JEHOVAH. 

Chapters  I. — X. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

THE  AEMT  OP  THE  LORD.  THB  ENUMERATION  OR  MUSTER  OF  THE  WARRIORS. 
THE  ARMY’S  ORDER  OP  ENCAMPMENT  AND  MARCH. 

Chapters  I.,  II. 

Moms  and  Aaron  with  twelve  princes  muster  the  men  of  war.  Levites 
exempted  and  retained  to  serve  the  tabernacle. 

.  Chapter  I.  1-64. 


Motet,  Aaron,  and  the  Twelve  Prince t. 


1  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  *the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second  year  after 

2  they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying,  Take  ye  the  sum  of  all  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  after  their  families,  by  bthe  house  of  their  fathers, 

3  with  the  *number  of  their  names,  every  male  by  their  polls;  From  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  °all  that  are  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel :  thou  and  Aaron 

4  shall  xnumber  them  by  their  ^armies.  And  with  you  there  shall  be  a  man  of  every 

5  tribe ;  every  one  head  of  the  house  of  his  fathers.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the 
men  that  snail  stand  with  you :  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  ;  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.. 

6, 7  Of  Simeon ;  Shemuliel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai.  Of  Judah ;  Nahshon  the  son  of 

8,9  Amminadab.  Oflsaachar;  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar.  Of  Zebulun;  Eliab 
10  the  son  of  Helon.  Of  the  children  of  Joseph:  of  Ephraim;  Elishama  the  son  of 
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11  Ammihud:  of  Manasseh  ;  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur.  Of  Benjamin ;  Abid&n 

12, 13  the  son  of  Gideoni.  Of  Dan  ;  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Amnfishaddai.  Of  Asher  ; 

14, 15  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran.  Of  Grad ;  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel.  Of  Naphtali  ; 

16  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan.  These  'were  the  renowned  of  the  congregation,  princes  of 
the  tribes  of  their  fathers,  heads  of  thousands  in  Israel. 

The  Muster . 

17  And  Moses  and  Aaron  took  these  men  which  are  expressed  by  their  names  : 

18  And  they  assembled  all  the  congregation  together  on  the  first  day  of  the  second 
month,  and  fthey  declared  their  pedigrees  after  their  families,  by  “the  house  of  their 
fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward, 

19  by  their  polls.1  As  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  hso  he  “numbered  them  in  the 
wilderness  of  Sinai. 

20  And  the  children  of  Reuben,  Israel's  ‘eldest  son,  by  their  generations,  after  their 
families,  by  Hhe  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  by 
their  polls,  every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  ®all  that  were  able  to  go 

21  forth  to  war;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  were 
forty  and  six  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

.22  Of  the  children  of  Simeon,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house 

of  their  fathers,  those  that  were  “numbered  of  them,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  by  their  polls,  every  male  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  °all  that  were 

.23  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon,  were  fifty  and  nine  thousand  and  three  hundred. 

Of  the  children  of  Gad,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 

Jf5  upward,  °all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war  ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  were  forty  and  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty. 

.26  Of  the  children  of  Judah,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house 

of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 

27  upward,  eall  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  were  threescore  and  fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred. 

28  Of  the  children  of  Issachar,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 

29  upward,  °all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  triba  of  Issachar,  were  fifty  and  four  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

:30  Of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house 

of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 

31  upward,  call  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  were  fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

32  Of  the 'Children  of  Joseph,  namely ,  of  the  children  of  Ephraim,  by  their  generations, 
after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
names,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  call  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ; 

83  Those  ihat  were  'numbered  of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  were  forty  thou¬ 
sand  and  five  hundred. 

34  Of  the  children  of  Manasseh,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house 
of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 

35  upward,  «all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  were  thirty  and  two  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

36  Of  the  children  of  Benjamin,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  *the  house 
of  their  fathers,  aocording  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 

37  upward,  “all  that  were  Able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  were  thirty  and  five  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

38  Of  the  children  of  Dan,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by*  the  house  of 
their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 

39  upward,  “all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  were  threescore  and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

40  Of  the  children  of  Asher,  by  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by  Hhe  house 
of  their  fathers, ;  according  ito  tie  number  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
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41  upward,  "all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  them, 
even  of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  were  forty  and  one  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

42  Of  the  children  of  Naphtali,  throughout  their  generations,  after  their  families,  by 
‘the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  numwr  of  the  names,  from  twenty  years 

43  old  and  upward,  eall  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to  war ;  Those  that  were  ‘numbered 
of  them,  even  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and  four  hun- 

44  dred.  These  are  those  that  were  ‘numbered,  which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered, 
and  the  princes  of  L»rael,  being  twelve  men ;  each  one  was  for  ‘the  house  of  his 
fathers. 

45  So  were  all  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel,  by  ‘the  house  of 
their  fathers,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  *all  that  were  able  to  go  forth  to 

46  war  in  Israel ;  Even  all  they  that  were  ‘numbered  were  six  hundred  thousand  and 

47  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty.  But  the  Levites  after  the  tribe  of  their 
fathers  were  not  ‘numbered  among  them. 


The  Levites  exempted . 

43, 49  JFor  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses,  saying,  Only  thou  shalt  not  ‘number 

50  the  tribe  of  Levi,  neither  take  the  sum  of  them  among  the  children  of  Israel :  But 
‘thou  shalt  ‘appoint  the  Levites  over  the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  and  over  all  the 
vessels  thereof,  and  over  all  things  that  belong  to  it :  they  shall  bear  the  tabernacle, 
and  all  the  vessels  thereof ;  and  they  shall  minister  unto  it,  and  shall  encamp  round 

51  about  the  tabernacle.  And  when  the  tabernacle  setteth  forward,  the  Levites  shall 
take  it  down ;  and  when  the  tabernacle  is  to  be  pitched,  the  Levites  shall  set  it  up : 

52  and  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death.  And  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  pitch  their  tents  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every  man  by  his 

53  own  standard,  throughout  their  hosts.  But  the  Levites  shall  pitch  round  about 
the  tabernacle  of  testimony,  that  there  be  no  wrath  upon  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel :  and  the  Levites  shall  keep  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  tes- 

54  timony.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  so  did  they. 


•  the  Tent  of  Meeting .  k  their  father?  houses. 

d  hosts.  •  are  they  that  were  called  of. 

t  comma.  k  and. 

i  And  the  LORD  spake.  k  omit  thou  shalt. 

*  mustered,  muster. 


•  all  who  went  forth  to  the  army. 
f  the y  had  themselves  inscribe  i  in  the  birth-registers. 
1  first- born. 

1  according  to. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[Ver.  1.  "yyW.  The  1  of  itself  gives  no  proof  of  our  book  having  a  special  or  organic  connection  with  Levit¬ 
icus.  Were  that  the  case,  then  a  similar  inference  must  be  made  of  a  relation  between  Joshua  and  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  and  between  Judges  and  Joshua.  In  cases  like  the  present,  the  Vav.  conversivo  simply  intioduces  what 

if  related  as  a  sequel  to  events  preceding.  It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  recall  what  precedes  DfiKV1?.  The  S  with 

the  inf.  const,  has  here  the  force  of  the  genitive,  as  appears  from  its  conjunction  with  See  Fukrst  «u& 

voe.  A.  9.  It  is  common  in  giving  dates ;  comp.  Gen.  viL  11 ;  Exod.  xix.  1.  The  inf.  is  used  here  as  a  noun  — 
"tueir  exodus.” 

Ver.  %.  The  S  before  three  different  nouns  in  this  verse  is  distributive;  comp.  Josh.  vii.  14, 16  M  according  to 

your  tribes,”  “  by  their  tribes.”— By  would  he  a  good  rendering  here. - DH2K  This  phrase,  that  occurs 

so  frequently  in  what  follows,  has  a  grammatical  peculiarity,  or  even  oddity.  2M  fi'2  expresses  a  single  notion 

•fether's-hoase,”  the  plural  of  which  Is  M  fathers’-houses.”  The  Hebrew  forms  the  plural  by  giving  a  plural 
ending  to  the  second  noun,  much  as  in  English  it  is  common  to  say  •*  the  Miss  Smiths.”  On  this  and  other 
examples,  see  Ewald,  {  270,  c. 


Ver.  10.  lUflTlU.  On  the  H  quiescent  in  the  middle  of  the  word  see  Gbbkx’s  Oram..  1 13  b.  But  some  MSS. 
and  editions  read  H13- 

Ver.  16.  mj?n  'ITIp.  “The  K’ri  needlessly  suggests  'Knp  conf.  xvt  2,”  Mattbbb.  They  are  designated 

Nss  called  mm  of  the  congregation,  because  they  were  called  to  the  diets  of  the  congregation,  as  representatives  of 
the  tribes.”  Kail. 


Ver.  18.  u  nVjVl  an  expressive  hr.  Ary.,”  Lavgx,  u  to  announce  themselves  as  bom,  i. to  have  themselves  en¬ 
tered  in  genealogical  registers  ”  (Km). 

Ver.  22.  “The  S  before  in  this  and  the  following  verses,  seems  to  mean  the  same  as  the  German  auf,  to, 
used  In  counting.”  Laxgb. 

Yer.  47.  VlpSnn.  On  the  H  see  Gbbax  Or.,  2  96,  a.— Tm.]. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1. 1-4.  And  the  LORD  npake.— The  date 

of  the  divine  command.  See  the  Text .  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  command  to  muster  the  people. — The 
whole  congregation  is  to  be  a  host  of  the  King 
Jehovah,  “  a  people  in  arms nevertheless  hu¬ 
man  nature  requires  that  the  whole  people  be 
represented  by  the  selection  of  its  men  able  to 
bear  arms.  To  which  end  every  one  who  is 
twenty  years  old  must  enter  upon  military  duty ; 
no  term  is  fixed  at  which  military  service  should 
cease.  The  infirm,  the  women,  the  children,  the 
unclean  must  be  added  to  those  few  who  were  of 
course  invalidated  by  age.  But  the  Levites  are  not 
here  made  free  from  military  duty  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  form  the  ideal  power  of  the  army,  in 
that  it  is  their  office  to  carry  the  tabernacle  as 
the  banner  of  Jehovah,  as  the  Theocratio  banner 
of  victory.  On  account  of  its  importance  the 
time  of  their  service  is  therefore  fixed  definitely, 
from  twenty-five,  relatively  thirty,  to  fifty  years. 
The  natural  organisation  of  the  people  served 
as  a  basis  for  the  muster ;  tribes,  tribal -branches 
or  clans,  fathers'-houses,  and  finally  their  sum- 
total  by  individuals,  all  registered  by  name. 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  to  attend  to  this  business 
of  the  muster  by  having  in  every  tribe  a  captain 
chosen  from  the  same  to  act  for  them. 

[In  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. — Ex.  xix.  1, 2, 
(comp,  itinerary  xxxiii.  15)  shows  the  order  of 
stations  reached  in  the  march  to  Sinai,  to  have 
been :  Rephidim,  the  entrance  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Sinai,  and  then  the  approach  to  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Lev.  vii.  88  shows  the  proximity  of  the 
wilderness  of  8inai  to  the  mountain  ;  x.  12  and 
xxxiii.  16,  show  that  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
stretches  as  far  as  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  The 
Ordnanoe  Survey  Expedition  to  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai  in  1868-* 69,  has  confirmed  in  great  part 
the  conclusions  of  Robinson  and  Stanlbt,  and 
therefore  of  tradition.  All  the  members  of  the 
expedition^  save  Mr.  Holland,  concluded  that 
Rephidim  is  in  the  Wady  Feiran  at  Hesy  el  KhaU 
tatin.  Mr.  Holland  alone  places  it  “  at  the  nar¬ 
row  pass  of  El  Watty  eh  in  Wady  ee  Sheikh 
They  were  unanimous  in  deciding  that  the  pri¬ 
mary  camping  ground  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
was  the  great  plain  Er  Raheh ,  and  that  Mount 
Sinai  is  Jebel  Musa  while  the  mountain  from 
which  the  law  was  delivered,  the  one  u  which 
can  be  touched,’*  is  a  peak  of  Jebel  Musa ,  Res 
Sufsafeh .  In  Er  Raheh  there  would  be  ample 
room  for  the  entire  mass  of  the  people  when  they 
gave  audience  to  the  law.  •«  A  calculation  made 
by  Capt.  Palmer,  from  the  actual  measurements 
taken  on  the  spot,  proves  that  the  space  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  the  water¬ 
shed  or  crest  of  the  plaio,  is  large  enough  to  have 
accommodated  the  entire  host  of  the  Israelites, 
estimated  at  two  million  souls,  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  about  a  square  yard  for  each  indivi¬ 
dual.”  ( The  Desert  of  the  Exodus ,  Palmer,  ch.  ri.). 
“  The  plain  itself  is  upward  of  two  miles  long, 
and  half  a  mile  broad,  and  slopes  gradually 
down  from  the  water-sbed  on  the  north  to  the 
foot  of  Ras  Sufsafeh.  About  three  hundred  yards 
from  the  actual  base  of  the  mountain  there  runs 
across  the  plain  a  low,  semicircular  mound, 


which  forms  a  kind  of  natural  theatre,  while  far¬ 
ther  distant  on  either  side  of  the  plain  the  slopes 
of  the  enclosing  mountains  would  afford  seats  to 
an  almost  unlimited  number  of  spectators.”  ( Re - 
eooery  of  Jerusalem ,  pp.  411,  412).  There  are 
good  camping  plaoes  in  the  neighboring  glens, 
valleys  and  mountain  sides,  especially  at  the 
mouth  of  Wady  Lqa  where  there  is  “  an  exten¬ 
sive  recess,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  broad  ’*  (ibid.  p.  412).  It  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  watered  by  four  running  streams, 
and  there  are  innumerable  fountains  and  wells. 
Comp.  Robinson,  Vol.  1,  p.  96  rqq..  100-107, 
119-122.  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  40- 
44,  78-76. 

The  Tabernaole  of  the  congregation. — 

The  A.  V.  renders  it,  the  Tabernacle  of  congre¬ 
gation,  as  if  the  notion  “  to  meet'”  underlying 
the  word  lyiO  must  refer  to  the  people,  and  thus 
the  word  itself  mean  the  gathering  of  the  people 
together.  The  proper  signification  is  Tent  of 
Meeting,  as  appears  ftrom  Ex.  xxix.42,43,  which 
reads :  *•  This  shall  be  a  continual  burnt-offering 
throughout  your  generations  at  the  door  of  the 
tent  of  meeting  before  the  Lord;  where  I  will 
meet  you  fljMK)  to  speak  there  unto  thee.  And 
there  I  will  meet  (Tliyi)  with  the  children  of 
Israel.”  The  same  is  suggested  by  Ex.  xxx.  36, 
and  Num.  xvii.  19,  (A.  V.,  4).  Hither  then  the 
Lord  summoned  those  whom  He  would  meet,  and 
to  whom  He  would  make  special  communica¬ 
tions,  and  ordered,  x.  8,  that  trumpets  should  be 
sounded  to  gather  the  people  as  well  (HyU)  to 
the  Tent  of  Meeting.  Hence  God  not  only  comes 
down  to  meet  His  people,  but  they  come  up  to 
meet  Him.  See  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet .,  article  Ta¬ 
bernacle. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  eeoond  month, 

t.  *.,  the  month  Zipb,  which  in  the  Talmud  is 
called  lyar.  It  corresponds  wiih  our  April. 
Ziphssthe  month  of  “  blossoms but  see  Smith’s 
Bib.  Diet . 

The  following  data  given  in  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers,  are  here  arranged  in  their  chronologioal 
order,  according  to  Keil  and  others.  But  see 
Lange  on  vii.  1. 

(1)  The  gifts  of  the  oxen  and  wagons  by  the 
prinoes;  their  gifts  for  the  altar  on  the  day  of 
its  anointing,  continuing  for  twelve  days,  chap, 
vii  ,  and  the  cloud  covering  the  Tabernacle  (ix. 
15)  on  the  day  of  its  erection ;  this  date  is  given 
in  Ex.  xl.  17 :  comp.  Lev. 

viii.  10,  11 :  2  yr.,  1  m.,  1  day. 

(2)  The  celebration  of 


the  passover,  ix.  1-5: 

2 

1 

14 

(8)  The  order  for  the 

muster,  i.  1 : 

(4)  Celebration  of  the 

2 

2 

1 

Litile  Passover,  ix.  6-14: 

2 

2 

14 

(5)  Departure  from  Si- 

nai,  x.  11 : 

2 

2 

20 

The  following  points  are  noteworthy :  In  the 
period  between  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  order  for  the  muster  the  following  mat¬ 
ters  took  place  ;  The  proclamation  of  the  laws 
of  sacrifice,  for  they  were  first  enunciated  in  the 
tent  of  meeting,  Lev.  i.  1 ;  the  conseoration  of 
Aaron’s  sons  in  the  day  of  the  anointing  of  the 
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Tabernaole ,  which  look  seven  days ;  the  first 
rites  by  the  priesthood  on  the  eighth  day ;  the 
trespass  by  Nadab  and  Abihu;  the  remaining 
body  of  Levitical  law ;  tbe  prinoely  gifts  for 
moring  the  Tabernaole  and  for  the  dedication  of 
the  altar;  the  descent  of  the  cloud  upon  the  ta¬ 
bernaole  ;  the  order  for  the  observance  of  the 
passover;  its  commemoration.  This  was  in  the 
time  from  one  new  moon  (SHfl)  to  the  other. 

In  the  period  between  the  order  for  the  muster 
and  the  departure  from  SinAi,  tbe  following 
events  took  place :  The  muster  itself;  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  tbe  oamp.  the  body  of  law  for  its  regula¬ 
tion  ;  the  celebration  of  the  Little  Passover ;  the 
census  of  the  first-born  and  consecration  of  the 
Lovites ;  all  of  which  occurred  in  twenty  days. 
A  brisk  and  crowded  season. 

We  observe  further  in  this  chronology  that 
events  which  occurred  at  an  earlier  deto  are 
placed  after  the  muster;  the  gifts  by  the  princes 
and  the  passover  really  having  preceded  the 
muster.  Why  ?  Kkil  finds  a  reason  in  the  de¬ 
sire  noL  to  interrupt  the  essential  connection  of 
Sinaitic  law ;  and  this  opinion  is  of  weight.  In 
the  legal  books  of  the  Trilogy,  chronology  is 
made  secondary.  As  the  idea  of  Leviticus  was 
to  give  the  body  of  Sacerdotal  legislation,  and 
such  incidents  as  related  to  it,  so  the  objeot  of  the 
Book  of  Numbers  is  to  give  the  national  organi¬ 
sation,  in  all  its  theocratic  features,  and  thus 
what  is  uppermost  for  the  proper  constitution 
of  tbe  immovable  state,  of  course  comes  first, 

Ver.  2.  The  sum  of  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  Ou  the  three  ac¬ 
counts  of  taking  the  census  see  above  Introduc¬ 
tion,  2  7,  a,  c,  and  Smith’s  Bib .  Diet .  art.  Cbn- 
sus.  On  the  congregation  see  ibid,  under  the 
word.  The  data  are  wanting  for  a  clear  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  congregation 
represented  by  the  following  terms,  families 
(nnarto),  fathers’ -houses  (fQK  rrn).  The 
latter  is  a  subdivision  of  the  former,  while  in 
ver.  4  it  appears  as  a  subdivision  of  the  tribe 
(7133).  The  former  is  thus  the  grand  subdivi¬ 
sion  of  the  tribe.  This  agrees  with  x.  4  (comp. 

Josh.  xxii.  14)  where  “the  thousands  ’*  (D'dS*) 
appear  as  equivalent  to  “the  families”  (PnD&D), 
the  latter  designating  them  according  to  their 
social  constitution,  the  former  with  respect  to 
their  proportion  of  men  fit  for  war  and  liable  to 
tax.  See  Introd.,  }  6. 

Ver.  8.  IpD  means  “to  muster,  marshal,” 
and  has  reference  more  to  disposition  or  arrange¬ 
ment  than  numbering.  8ee  a  discussion  of  the 
word  in  Bush  in  loe . — Tr.]. 

Vers.  5-19.  Boll  of  the  captains  who  were 
called  to  aid  in  numbering  the  tribes.  We  fur¬ 
nish  their  names  and  the  names  of  their  fathers 
also,  with  their  conjectural  significations,  since 
the  names  of  the  Israelites  attest  the  religious 
mind  of  the  people.  See  above  Tntrod.,  J  6. 
Upon  the  three  qualifications  of  the  chief  men, 

(l)rngn  Trip,  (2)  ontatt  ntep  'irfeo,  (8) 

D'tflP  see  above,  Introd.  }  6.  “tFflSK  synony¬ 
mous  with  ftalBCftp  *  families  ’  (comp.  chap.  x. 
4;  Josh.  xxii.  14,  et  a/.),  because  the  number  of 
heads  of  families  in  the  branches  of  a  tribe 
amounted  to  at  least  a  thousand  ”  (Keil).  Even 


if  the  thousands  were  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
iudependent  of  the  number  1,0UU,  yet  it  does  not 
then  follow  that  they  should  always  ooinoide  with 
the  tribe- branches. 

They  were  not  passively  pressed  into  servic*, 
but  took  it  upon  them  voluntarily,  like  the  volun¬ 
teers  of  Deborah  (Judg.  xxi.)  and  of  the  Messi¬ 
anic  King  (Ps.  cx.);  aud  that  was,  so  to  speak, 
their  new  birth  iu  the  higher  sense.  [These 
princes  were  likely  a  selection  from  those  of 
highest  rank  among  the  appointments  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  Exod.  xviii.  21-20,  which  oocurred 
only  a  few  months  before  this. — Tr.] 

Vers.  20-47.  Number  of  the  fighting  men  in  the 
tribes  see  above,  Introd.  {  6.  They  were  mustered 
in  representation  of  the  supreme  Commander  him¬ 
self  ;  hence  OHpa. 

Vers.  48-54.  The  prohibition  against  master¬ 
ing  the  Levites  and  adding  their  number  to  the 
sum  of  the  other  tribes  indicates  no  exemption 
from  the  military  service,  but  an  inherited  call¬ 
ing  to  tbe  discharge *of  the  highest  service  of  de¬ 
fence,  the  care  of  the  headquarters  (ver.  58)  and 
of  t he  ensign  of  the  army,  the  Tabernacle.  There¬ 
fore,  notwithstanding  their  being  so  numerous, 
they  were  to  encamp  around  the  sanotuary  and 
prevent  all  who  were  not  Levites  from  approach¬ 
ing  on  pain  of  death.  All  the  other  divisions 
of  the  army  were  to  enoamp  by  their  special 
standards. 

[The  reason  for  the  peouliar  service  of  the 
Levites  that  the  text  gives  is  that  in  vers.  51. 58. 
It  ought  thus  to  have  precedenoo.  The  Levites 
were  to  guard  the  Tabernaole  against  the  intru¬ 
sion  of  the  other  Israelites.  By  the  stranger 
07),  for  whom  it  would  be  death  to  come  nigh,  is 
meant  a  non-Levite  (Lev.  xxii.  10).  The  Levites 
were  to  guard  against  trespasses  within  that 
would  be  more  ruinous  than  foes  without.— Tr.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ET1JICAL. 

On  the  whole  book. 

The  name  Numbers  gives  no  presentiment  of 
the  rich  significance  of  this  third  book  [of  the 
Trilogy],  unless  one  were  to  ascribe  to  the  idea 
of  number  a  Pythagorean  notion,  or,  better  still, 
one  that  belongs  to  Biblical  philosophy  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

For,  of  course,  the  champions  of  Jehovah  are 
numbered,  as  were  tbe  intimates  or  heroes  of 
Odin,  and  as  the  latter  were  selected  out  to 
march  forth  with  Odin  to  conflict  at  tbe  end  of 
time,  so  the  former  are  chosen  out,  numbered  and 
mustered  so  as  to  form  an  army  of  Ood,  which  is 
destined  in  a  sacred  oauipaign  to  make  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  holy  inheritance  of  God,  Canaan,  the 
promised  land,  for  God’s  people. 

As  significant  individual  types  are  to  be  noted 
especially  the  persons  fit  for  war;  for  here,  too, 
the  proper  estimate  of  personal  life  is  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  true  religion  and  of  the  kingdom  of  tru*h 
founded  on  it*  But  with  the  persons  must  be 
noted  the  most  exact  regard  for  their  number, 
the  typical  numbering,  as  it  is  continued  down 
to  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  vii.),  not  excepting  the 
Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Moreover,  the 
characteristic  diversities  of  nations,  or  even  of 
churches  and  states  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  find 
their  type  in  the  organisation  of  the  army  of 
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God,  the  order  of  Israel's  encampment  under  its 
prinoes,  the  Sanctuary  in  the  midst  of  the  army 
as  the  mysterious  headquarters  of  the  heavenly 
sentinel,  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  labor  among  His  servants.  Further¬ 
more  an  important  element  appears  in  keeping 
the  eamp  of  the  army  pure,  in  whioh  connection 
is  to  be  considered  the  restitution  for  trespass 
which  is  too  much  overlooked  [v.  1-10] ;  also 
in  contrast  with  this  keeping  pure,  the  higher 
consecration  of  the  Lord's  volunteer  heroes,  the 
Nazarites  [vi.  1-21]. 

A  particularly  significant  jewel  is  the  Aaronio 
blessing  [vi.  22-27].  The  invisible  substance  of 
Israel  must,  however,  be  visibly  represented  to 
the  nation  by  a  rich  temple-treasure,  assured  by 
the  cheerful  offerings  of  its  prinoes,  demonstrated 
by  a  grand  festive  procession  of  the  donors  with 
their  gifts  [vii.  1-89].  But  in  the  midst  of  the 
Sanctuary  the  golden  candlestick  must  illumine 
the  night;  the  Levites,  as  watchmen  and  ser¬ 
vants,  must  surround  the  centre  of  the  camp 
[viii.j.  That  no  defect  or  scruple  may  arise  in 
regard  to  the  holy  communion  and  the  right  of 
all  to  it,  the  Little  Passover  is  instituted  [ix.  1- 
14]  as  the  same  is  also  perpetuated  in  its  coun¬ 
terparts  in  the  divine  servioe  of  the  church. 
The  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  over  the  Tabernacle 
is  the  sign  of  the  promise  that  the  Lord  will  ne¬ 
ver  depart  from  His  people  [ix.  15-28].  The 
army  is  completed  by  the  instruments  of  sacred 
signals,  the  silver  trumpets  [x.  1-101;  their 
echoes  are  the  sounds  of  bells,  the  peals  of  or¬ 
gans,  Christian  hymns,  but  also  every  righteous 
summons  to  the  defence  of  our  oountry. 

[On  ver.  63.  The  meaning  of  Levite  is  ‘‘joined 
to,  adhesion.”  Seexviii.4.  The  location  of  the 
Levites  in  the  camp  was  symbolical  of  this  ac¬ 
cepted  relation  by  their  being  attaohed  to  Moses 
and  Aaron  and  the  sanotuary.  In  Isa.  lvi.  8,  6, 
7  a  participation  in  the  priesthood  of  God’s  peo¬ 
ple  is  promised  to  Gentiles,  kindred  to  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Levites  to  the  priests.  See  Naeqels- 
bach  in  loc.  and  Bush  on  our  ver. — Tn.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

8ee  General  Homiletic  Remarks  in  the  vol. 
on  Exodus,  p.  167. 

On  chap.  i.  The  army  of  the  Lord  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Its  significance.  Its  destination.  The  mus¬ 
tering  of  the  army. 

On  the  whole  hook, 

u  The  aim  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  general  is  to 
show  how  God  brought  ever  nearer  to  fulfilment 
His  promises  of  inheriting  the  land  of  Canaan, 
spite  of  all  the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  it,  and  brought  His  people  from  Mt.  Sinai  to 
the  borders  of  Canaan ;  also  how  they  had  God 
for  their  guide  on  the  whole  journey,  which 
serves  to  prove  that  the  religion  of  this  people  is 
the  true  religion.”  Starke. 

“The  use  to  be  derived  from  it  is  this:  Who¬ 
ever  carefully  and  exactly  considers  all  the  his¬ 
torical  circumstanoes  will  be  led  on  every  ac¬ 
count  to  maintain  a  Christian  walk  in  this  jour¬ 
ney  through  the  world.  The  countless  benefits 
that  God  showed  His  people  in  the  wilderness 
assure  us  of  the  divine  goodness,  and  comfort  us 
in  times  of  distress,  and  when  we  suffer  want  and 


often  know  not  where  to  turn.  The  many  rebel¬ 
lious  conspiracies,  murmurings,  insurrections, 
etc,,  convince  us  of  human  depravity,  and  of 
man’s  ingratitude  toward  his  greatest  Benefao- 
tor,  and  of  the  corruption  of  our  hearts,  whioh 
are  presumptuous  in  fortune,  and  despondent  in 
misfortune,  and  admonish  us  to  take  note  of  in¬ 
dwelling  sin,  that  we  may  not  become  like  Israel 
in  sinning.  God's  punishment  of  His  perverse 
people  represents  to  us  His  anger,  and  justice, 
from  which  we  ought  to  learn  to  be  suitably 
afraid.  The  steadfastness,  prudence,  patience 
aod  meekness  of  Moses  are  a  mirror  into  whioh 
we  should  diligently  gaze,  and  pattern  after  his 
example  in  every  thing  that  befalls  us.  In  gene¬ 
ral  we  must  not  contemplate  our  life  as  different 
from  the  journey  of  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt 
through  the  desert  to  the  land  of  Canaan  (1  Chr. 
xxx.  15).  The  round-about  ways  that  God  leads 
us  are  wonderful ;  we  must  go»through  thick  and 
thin,  over  mountains  and  through  valleys,  now  a 
straight  path,  then  a  orooked  (Ps.  iv.  4).  Our 
progress  is  marked  by  mournfbl  monuments  that 
we  leave  behind  in  our  conscience,  whioh  re¬ 
proaches  us  with  a  Meriba,  where  we  strove  with 
God  and  were  not  content  with  His  guidance; 
the  graves  of  lust,  where  we  gave  way  to  evil  de¬ 
sires,  etc.  Still  God  provides  us  with  manna, 
quails  and  water  TPs.  xxxiii.;  Isa.  xxx.  20).  He 
gives  us  victory  when  enemies  assail  us.  He  bears 
us  on  the  way  we  go  (Deut,  i.  81).  Jesus  is  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  that  abides  with  us,  even 
when  it  is  evening  (Luke  xxiv.  29),  unto  the  end 
of  the  world  (Matth.xxviii.  20).  The  sacrament 
of  holy  Baptism  is  the  cloud  (1  Cor.  x.  2).  The 
sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  manna,  the 
food  And  drink  of  life.  Whoever,  then,  would  be 
a  true  Israelite,  let  him  learn  from  this  book  to 
depart  out  of  the  Egypt  of  this  world  and  of  his 
sinful  flesh,  to  disregard  the  Red  Sea  of  dismay 
that  Satan  makes,  furthermore  to  press  through 
the  wilderness  of  this  world,  where  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  enough,  and  all  looks  dreadful,  where  Ama- 
lekites  and  Ammonites,  where  serpents  and  wild 
beasts  make  the  passage  hard,  until  At  last  he 
comes  to  the  stern-flowing  Jordan,  and  draws 
near  the  heavenly  Canaan.  Thus  we  may  every 
way  edify  our  life  from  this  book,  andeooth  our  sor¬ 
rows  and  cares.  And  this,  too,  is  God's  aim 
and  object  in  the  histories  that  are  found  here.” 
Starke. 

[Go<Te  particular  providence  over  Hie  people  U- 
luelraied  by  the  numbering,  (1)  It  proved  His 
faithfulness  to  His  promise  to  AbrabAm  and  to 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  14).  It  was  not  left  to  be 
guessed  at.  (2)  It  was  an  intimation  of  how 
God  meant  to  care  for  His  people  in  the  future, 
and  meant  that  Moses  and  the  inferior  rulers 
should  care  for  them.  As  the  “  Shepherd  of  Is¬ 
rael”  (Ps.  lxxx.  1),  he  would,  like  other  shep¬ 
herds,  keep  count  of  bis  flooks  and  deliver  them 
by  number  to  their  under-shepherds,  that  they 
might  know  if  any  were  missing.  (8)  It  was  in 
order  to  their  being  marshalled  into  several  dis¬ 
tricts  for  the  more  easy  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  their  more  regular  march  through  the  de¬ 
sert.  It  is  a  rout  And  a  rabble,  not  an  army,  that  is 
not  mustered  and  put  in  order.  After  M.  Henry. 

Lcviticue  precedee  Numbm.  The  laws  of  offer¬ 
ing  to  God  precede  the  military  organisation  and 
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the  march  against  enemies  and  to  the  conquest 
of  Canaan.  This  is  the  ideal  realisation  of  the 
motto:  “Be  sure  you’re  right,  then  go  ahead.” 
To  be  right,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  to  be  right 
with  God.  “  If  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
ns?”  Rom.  wiii.  81.  Let  every  one  find  time  first 
for  religion  and  reconciliation  to  God  through 
the  offering  of  Jesus  Christ,  before  even  preparing 
for  the  march  and  warfare  of  life.  Let  him  do 
ihe  same  for  every  day. 

On  i.  47-84.  The  Levitt *  exempted  from  military 
ttrviee.  So  with  ministers.  “  If  exempted  from 
secular  concerns,  it  is  in  order  that  they  may  be 


the  more  given  up  to  the  study  and  preaching  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  to  prayer,  which  are  the 
chief  weapons  of  their  warfare;  for  by  these 
means  they  may  endeavor  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
God  from  the  people.  As  Christians  are  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  world,  so  ministers  should  be 
still  more  detached  from  its  pursuits  and  employ¬ 
ments,  and  examples  to  the  flock  ;  ‘not,’  says  M. 
Hbnry,  *  affecting  to  seem  greater ,  but  aiming  to 
be  really  better ,  every  way  belter,  than  others.’  ” 
Scott.  The  position  and  service  of  the  Levites 
was  according  to  the  maxim:  u  Whosoever  will 
be  chief  among  you,  let  him  be  your  servant.” 
Malth.  xx.  27. — Ta.j 


The  Order  for  the  Camp  and  for  the  March. 

Chapter  II.  1-84. 

1,  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  ‘Every  man  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of  their  father’s 
house :  'far  off  about  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  tney  pitch. 

3  dAnd  on  the  east  side  toward  the  rising  of  the  sun  shall  they  of  the  standard  of  the 
camp  of  Judah  pitch  ‘throughout  their  armies:  and  Nahshon  the  son  of  Ammina- 

4  dab  shall  be  'captain  of  the  children  of  J udah.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were 

6  Numbered  of  them,  were  threescore  and  fourteen  thousand  and  six  hundred.  And 

those  that  do  pitch  next  unto  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Issachar :  and  Nethaneel  the 

6  son  of  Zuar  shall  be  fcaptain  of  the  children  of  Issachar.  And  his  host,  and 
those  that  were  ‘numbered  thereof,  were  fifty  and  four  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

7  Then  the  tribe  of  Zebulun :  and  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon  shall  be  fcaptain  of  the 

8  children  of  Zebulun.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  Numbered  thereof,  were 

9  fifty  and  seven  thousand  and  four  hundred.  All  that  were  ‘numbered  ‘in  the 
camp  of  Judah  were  a  hundred  thousand  and  fourscore  thousand  and  six  thousand 
and  four  hundred,  ^throughout  their  armies :  these  shall  first  set  forth. 

10  On  the  south  side  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  ‘according  to  their 
armies :  and  the  'captain  of  the  children  of  Reuben  shall  be  Elizur  the  son  of  She¬ 
ll  deur.  And  hi£  host,  and  those  that  were  ‘numbered  thereof,  were  forty  and  six 

12  thousand  and  five  hundred.  And  those  “which  pitch  by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of 
Simeon :  and  the  'captain  of  the  children  of  Simeon  shall  be  Shelumiel  the  son  of 

13  Zurishaddai.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  them,  were  fifty 

14  and  nine  thousand  and  three  hundred.  “Then  the  tribe  of  Gad :  and  the  'captain 

15  of  the  sons  of  Gad  shall  be  Eliasaph  the  son  of  *Reuel.  And  his  host,  and  those 
that  were  ‘numbered  of  them,  were  forty  and  five  thousand  and  six  hundred  and 

16  fifty.  All  that  were  ‘numbered  in  the  camp  of  Reuben  were  a  hundred  thousand 
and  fifty  and  one  thousand  and  four  hundred  and  fifty,  ‘throughout  their  armies : 
and  they  shall  set  forth  *in  the  second  rank. 

17  “Then  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  set  forward  Jwith  the  camp  of  the 
Levites  in  the  midst  of  the  “camp :  as  they  encamp,  so  shall  they  set  forward,  every 
man  in  his  place  by  their  standards. 

18  On  the  west  side  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  ^according  to  their 
armies :  and  the  *captain  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  sheul  be  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammi- 

19  hud.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  them,  were  forty  thousand 

20  and  five  hundred.  And  'by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Manasseh :  and  tne  'captain 

21  of  the  children  of  Manasseh  shall  be  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur.  And  his  host, 
and  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  them,  were  thirty  and  two  thousand  and  two  hun- 
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22  dred.  “Then  the  tribe  of  Benjamin :  and  the  rcaptain  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin 

23  shall  be  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  ‘numbered 

24  of  them,  were  thirty  and  five  thousand  and  four  hundred.  All  that  were  ‘num¬ 
bered  of  the  camp  of  Ephraim  were  a  hundred  thousand  and  eight  thousand  and 
a  hundred,  •throughout  their  armies:  and  they  shall  mgo  forward  in  the  third 
rank. 

25  The  standard  of  the  camp  of  Dan  shall  be  on  the  north  side  *by  their  armies :  and 

26  the  fcaptain  of  the  children  of  Dan  shall  be  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai.  And 
his  host,  and  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  them,  were  threescore  and  two  thousand 

27  and  seven  hundred.  And  those  kthat  encamp  by  him  shall  be  the  tribe  of  Asher: 

28  and  the  rcaptain  of  the  children  of  Asher  shall  be  Pagiel  the  Son  of  Ocran.  And 
his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  forty  and  one  thousand  and 
five  hundred. 

29  “Then  the  tribe  of  Naphtali :  and  the  fcaptain  of  the  children  of  Naphtali  shall  be 

30  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan.  And  his  host,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were 

31  fifty  and  three  thousand  and  four  hundred.  All  they  that  were  ‘numbered  in  the 
camp  of  Dan  were  a  hundred  thousand  and  fifty  ana  seven  thousand  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  :  they  shall  go  hindmost  *with  their  standards. 

32  These  are  those  which  were  ‘numbered  of  the  children  of  Israel  by  bthe  house  of 
their  fathers :  all  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  camps  •throughout  their  hosts 

33  were  six  hundred  thousand  and  three  thousand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty.  But 
the  Levi  tea  were  not  ‘numbered  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  as  the  Lord  com- 

34  manded  Moses.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses :  so  they  pitched  by  their  standards,  and  so  they  set  forward, 
every  one  after  their  families,  according  to  Hhe  house  of  their  fathers. 


*  Heb.  over  against.  *  Deuel. 


•  The  children 

*  And  those  th 
%  of. 

*  camps . 

•  by. 


of  Israel  shall  pitch  every  man  by  his ,  etc. 
at  camp  eastward,  toward  the  rising .  etc. 

k  that  do  pitch  next  unto. 

*  next  to. 

*  mustered. 


k  their  fathers' -houses. 

•  according  to  their  hosts . 

*  second. 

■  And. 


•  Tent  of  meeting. 
f  prince. 

J  comma,  omit  with. 
»  set  forth  third. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[Ver.  X  T3D  HID-  The  A.  V.  gives  “UJD  the  false  rendering,  “far  off”  suggested,  perhaps,  by  Josh.  111.  4, 

but  corrects  it  in  the*  marg.  reading.  It  has  its  common  meaning  here  of  confronting ,  thus  used  In  a  hostile  sense. 
Josh.  v.  13.  The  double  term  means  “  fronting  and  surrounding  ”  Thus  all  faced  the  common  centre.  The  no¬ 
tion  of  distance  is  unexpressed,  yet  necessarily  suggested  by  the  magnitude  of  the  bodies  to  be  located.  Comp. 
Ps.  xxxviii.  12  (11),  where  the  notion  of  distance  is  suggested  by  the  44  stroke  "  of  adversity,  though  not  expressed 

by  *UJD»  and  then,  In  the  following  clause,  is  expressed  by  pT"PD. 

Ver.  8.  nmjp  rmp;  Comp,  xxxlv.  16;  Josh.  xix.  12;  Exod.  xxxviL  13.  The  apparent  redundancy  seems 
to  be  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  direction  and  excluding  the  notion  of  distance :  comp.  Eaek.  xlv.  17.  DTj?D 
and  TTDlp  are  used  for  the  remote  east. 

Ver.  5.  This  singular  orthography  is  In  order  to  conform  to  the  current  pronunciation  of  the  name, 

which  dropped  the  second  s.  All  authorities  invariably  give  the  consonants  as  here.  See  Ftjxasr  and  Smith's 
Bib.  Diet  sub.  voc. 


Ver.  18.  HD'— “  westward,”  or  more  exactly  “  seaward.”  This  is  one  of  the  expressions  that  opponents  to  the 

genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  have  seised  on,  alleging  that  it  betrays  a  writer  actually  In  Palestine.  But  in  fact 
It  only  shows  that  the  writer  used  a  language  whose  idiom  was  indigenous  to  the  region  east  of  the  MedHerre- 
nean  sea.  And  this  and  similar  traits  are  corroborative  proof  that  the  people  had  their  ancestry  and  language 
from  the  East.  See  Macdoxxld,  Introd.  to  Pentateuch,  L  288.— Ta.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1  sqq.  (a)  The  order  of  encampment. — 
The  twelve  Tribes  are  dirided  into  four  corps, 
which  encamp  about  the  oentre  of  the  Leritical 
sanctuary,  and  that  in  the  order  of  East,  South, 
West,  and  North.  The  four  leading  tribes  are 
Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim  and  Dan.  To  Judah, 
the  first  leader-tribe,  witn  its  camp  in  the  East, 
are  joined  Issaehar  and  Zebnlnn,  who  also  were 


sons  of  Leah ;  a  very  strong  chief  force  at  the 
▼an  of  the  army.  To  the  south  was  the  camp  of 
Reuben  in  eonjunction  with  the  tribes  of  Simeon 
and  Gad.  It  should  be  noted  in  this  connection, 
that  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  this  time  numbered 
many  more  warriors  than  Reuben.  On  the  west 
Ephraim  was  encamped,  at  the  head  of  Manas* 
seh  and  Benjamin.  Here  then  all  the  ohildren 
of  Raohel  are  united.  To  the  north  Asher  and 
Naphtali  are  enoamped  under  the  leadership  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan.  Here  with  Dan  the  adopted 
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•on  of  Rachel,  are  associated  his  brother  Naph- 
tali  and  his  half-brother  Asher. 

(6)  The  order  of  march. — This  was  deter¬ 
mined  bj  the  order  of  encampment.  In  front  of 
the  eamp  of  the  Levites  and  of  the  tabernacle 
marched  six  tribes,  first  the  corps  of  Judah,  next 
the  corps  of  Reuben.  The  maroh  was  covered 
by  the  six  tribes  in  the  divisions  of  Ephraim  and 
Pan.  [flee  below. — Tb.] 

“Sjn»  4  standard,  banner,  flag,’  denotes  the 
larger  military  ensign  which  each  of  the  corps 
composed  of  three  tribes  had,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  was  the  banner  of  that  tribe  that 
headed  the  division;  then,  in  a  more  extended 
signification,  the  army  as  united  under  one  ban¬ 
ner,  similar  to  aqpeia,  vexiUum f  and  the  old  Ger¬ 
man  F*knUint  etc .  According  to  rabbinical  tra¬ 
dition,  the  banner  of  Judah  bore  the  image  of  a 
lion ;  that  of  Reuben  the  picture  of  a  man  or 
of  a  human  head ;  that  of  Ephraim  the  image  of 
an  ox :  that  of  Dan  the  emblem  of  an  eagle ;  so 
that  on  these  four  standards  the  four  creatures 
which  are  united  in  the  cherubic  figures  given 
by  Exekiel,  are  said  to  have  been  represented  ” 
(Ksil,  p.  200).  A  more  minute  \  rabbinical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  colors  of  the  flags,  according  to 
Jbbomb  Pea  do,  is  given  in  a  note  by  Kbil  p. 
200  [Eng.  Tr.,  Vot.  I.  171.  Judah  is  therefore 
the  onampion  of  liis  brethren  according  to  Gen. 
xlix.  10.  Tet  we  must  understand  the  position 
of  Ephraim  in  oovering  the  march,  not  as  sub¬ 
ordinate,  but  as  a  sort  of  parallel  one.  The 
name  Renal,  ver.  14,  is  the  error  of  a  copyist  for 
Deuel  An  they  enoamp  no  nhall  they  net 
forward,  ver.  17 ;  therefore,  with  Levi  in  the 
midst  of  the  tribes,  every  man  on  bis  own  side 
by  their  standards,  «.  upon  the  side  where  he 
was  encamped  ;  not  as  it  is  generally  translated : 
each  at  hia  plaoe,  since  T,  4  hand/  does  in¬ 
deed  signify  latus,  ‘side/  but  not  plaoe"  (Keil). 

It  would  oertainly  have  been  a  very  difficult 
and  frequently  impracticable  order  of  maroh,  if 
the  three  divisions,  Reuben  on  the  one  side.  Dan 
on  the  other,  and  Levi  with  the  Tabernacle  in  the 
middle,  had  been  compelled  to  march  abreast. 
Moreover  it  says  very  emphatically  that  Judah 
and  Reuben  precede  the  Tabernaole  (ver.  17) — 
consequently  the  like  would  obtain  as  to  the 
marching  order  of  the  succeeding  corps,  Ephraim 
and  Dan.  As  to  the  more  common  meaning  of 
V  see  Genesis. 

Besides  the  military  camp  we  must  distinguish 
two  particular  camps— the  eamp  of  the  pure  con¬ 
gregation,  composed  of  women  and  children,  and 
the  encampment  of  the  levitioally  unclean  on  the 
outside  of  the  oamp.  The  children  of  the  Levites 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  camp  from  their  youth 
up ;  probably  also  in  time  of  peace  the  families 
dwelt  with  their  defenders.  A  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  warriors  and  the  people  is  indicated  in 
xx.  1. 

[It  appears  from  x.  17, that  on  the  march  the 
position  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  attendant  Ger- 
shonites  and  Merarites  was  immediately  after  the 
division  of  three  tribes  headed  by  Judah.  Then 
followed  Reuben’s  division.  After  that,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  line,  the  Kobathites  with  the 
•acred  things.  Then  came  the  division  under 


Ephraim,  followed  by  that  of  Dan,  which  brought 
up  the  rear.  The  only  reason  assigned  for  the 
position  of  Tent  of  Meeting  next  after  Judah  s 
division,  is  that  it  might  be  set  up  by  the  time  the 
scored  things  that  wero  to  be  put  into  it  (x.  21) 
should  arrive  at  oamp. 
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The  foregoing  plan  represents  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  encampment  as  gathered  from  chaps, 
ii.,  iii.  Such  is  the  ideal  disposition.  The  ac¬ 
tual  disposition  of  the  multitudes,  even  when  or¬ 
der  was  maintained,  must  often  have  presented 
only  an  imperfect  approach  to  it,  owing  to  topo¬ 
graphical  irregularities. — Tb.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

[8ee  under  ehap.  i. 

44  The  ideal  form  of  the  encampment  was  re¬ 
produced  in  the  square  oourt  with  which  the 
Temple  was  eventually  surrounded,  and  in  the 
vision  of  the  heavenly  city  as  seen  by  Exek.  xlviii. 
20;  and  by  flt.  John,  Rev.  xxi.  10;  comp.  Rev. 
xx.  9.'  Thus  the  camp  of  God's  earthly  people 
was  divinely  ordered,  so  as  to  set  forth  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  His  Church;  and  to  illustrate  bv  its 
whole  arrangement,  which  was  determined  ibT 
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the  Tabernacle  in  the  oentre,  both  the  depend¬ 
ence  of  all  on  God,  and  the  access  which  ail  en¬ 
joyed  to  God.”  The  Bible  Comm,  in  loc . 

In  the  plains  of  Moab/and  in  the  immediate 
prospect  of  conquering  the  promised  land,  ibe 
ideal  plan  of  the  encampment  might  be  con¬ 
formed  to.  Perhaps  such  was  the  sight  that 
greeted  Balaam’s  eyes  and  made  him  exclaim : 
“  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob,”  xxiv.  5. 
“Thus  the  gospel-church,  called  the  tamp  of  eainftt 
ought  to  be  compact  according  to  the  Scripture 
model,  every  one  knowing  and  keeping  his  place, 
and  then  all  that  wish  well  to  the  oburch  re¬ 
joice,  beholding  their  ordert  Col.  ii.  6.”  M.  Hemet. 

The  comments  of  M.  Henhy  on  this  ohapter 
are  in  his  best  rein  of  happy  suggestion.  The 
following  thoughts  are  reproduced  from  him. 

Those  of  a  tribe  were  to  pitch  together. 
Note,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  mutual  love  and 
affection,  converse  and  communion  should  be 
kept  up  among  relations.  The  bonds  of  nature 
should  be  improved  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
bonds  of  Christian  communion. 

Every  one  must  know  his  place  and  keep  it. 
Note,  it  is  God  that  appoints  us  (he  bounds  of  our 
habitation ,  and  to  Him  we  must  refer  ourselves. 
God  is  the  God  of  order  and  not  of  confusion. 
The  standards  made  this  mighty  army  seem  more 
beautiful  to  its  friends,  and  more  formidable  to 
its  enemies.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  said  to  be 
terrible  as  an  army  with  banners,  Cant.  vi.  10. 

The  Tabernacle  and  sacred  things  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  camp  and  of  the  line  of  maroh. 
Cod  is  in  the  midet  of  herf  she  ehall  not  be  moved , 
Ps.  xlvi.  6.  Their  camp  had  reason  to  be  hearty 
when  thus  they  had  God  in  the  heart  of  them. 
Note,  if  God  undertake  the  protection  of  our 
comforts,  we  ought  in  our  plans  to  undertake  the 
protection  of  His  institutions,  and  stand  up  in 
the  defence  of  His  honor,  and  interest  and  mi¬ 
nisters. 

Every  tribe  had  a  captain,  a  prince,  or  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  whom  God  Himself  had  nomi¬ 
nated,  the  same  that  had  been  appointed  to  num¬ 


ber  them  (i.  6).  Our  being  all  the  children  of 
one  Adam  is  so  far  from  justifying  the  levellers 
and  taking  away  the  distinction  of  place  and  ho¬ 
nor,  that  even  among  the  children  of  the  same 
Abraham,  the  same  Jacob,  the  same  Judah,  God 
Himself  appointed  that  one  should  be  captain  of 
all  the  rest.  There  are  powers  ordained  of  Ood. 
and  those  to  whom  honor  and  fear  are  due,  ana 
must  be  paid. 

Some  observe  the  significancy  of  the  names  of 
these  princes,  at  least  in*general,  and  how  much 
God  was  in  the  thoughts  of  those  that  gave  them 
their  names,  for  most  of  them  have  Elt  Cod,  at 
one  end  or  other  of  their  names.  (See  above, 
Introd.j  }  6).  By  which  it  appears  that  the  Is¬ 
raelites  in  Egypt  did  not  quite  forget  the  name 
of  their  God,  but  when  they  wanted  other  me¬ 
morials,  preserved  the  rememblance  of  it  in  the 
names  of  their  children,  and  therefore  comforted 
themselves  in  iheir  affliction. 

Nahsbon  is  reckoned  among  the  ancestors  of 
Christ  (Matth.  i.  4).  So  that  when  he  went  be¬ 
fore  them,  Christ  Himself  went  before  them  in 
effect,  as  their  Leader.— Ta.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  regulation  of  the  host.  The  camp  of  God’s 
army.  The  sacredness  of  number.  The  sancti¬ 
fying  and  the  distribution  of  the  number.  Arith¬ 
metic  and  geometry,  and  book-keeping  and  men¬ 
suration  brought  into  the  service  of  the  Holy 
One.  The  tribes  of  the  army  of  God,  and  their 
significance  for  the  organization  of  the  church, 
of  the  state,  especially  with  reference  to  its  means 
ofdefenoe.  The  standards.  The  significance  of 
the  Tabernacle  in  the  midst  of  the  camp.  Jeho¬ 
vah  as  King  and  Commander-in-Cbief  in  the  midst 
of  His  warriors.  So  Christ  is  the  Captain  of 
salvation.  The  New  Testament  army  of  God: 
the  Apostolic  spirit  in  twelvefold  gifts  and  forms. 
The  Church  of  God  in  relalion  to  war  in  the 
world.  The  war  of  light  (of  self-defence  for 
right  of  conscience  and  freedom)  and  the  war 
of  darkness. 


SECOND  SECTION. 

Separation  of  the  Lewies  to  the  service  of  the  Tabernacle  as  the  king's  tent  and  the  ensign  ( the  banner) 

of  Jehovah. 

Chapters  III.,  IT. 

The  master  and  encampment  of  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Chapter  III.  1-61. 

1  These  also  are  the  generations  of  Aaron  and  Moses,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord 

2  spake  with  Moses  in  mount  Sinai.  And  these  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Aaron ; 

3  Sadat)  the  first-born,  and  Abihu,  Eleazar,  and  Ithamar.  These  are  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Aaron;  the  priests  which  were  anointed,  Jawhom  he  consecrated  to  min- 

4  ister  in  the  priest’s  office.  And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died  before  the  Lord,  when 
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they  offered  strange  fire  before  the  Lord,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  and  they  had 
no  ^children :  and  Eleazar  and  Ithamar  ministered  in  the  priest’s  office  in  the  sight 
of  Aaron  their  father. 

5, 6  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near,  and  pre- 

7  sent  them  before  Aaron  the  priest,  that  they  may  minister  unto  him.  And  tney 
shall  keep  his  charge,  and  the  charge  of  the  whole  congregation  before  the  etaber- 

8  nacle  of  the  congregation,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  And  they  shall  keep 
all  the  ‘instruments  of  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  the  charge  of  the 

9  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  And  thou  shalt  give  the 
Levites  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons :  they  are  wholly  given  unto  him  out  of  the 

10  children  of  Israel.  And  tbou  shalt  “appoint  Aaron  and  his  sons,  and  they  shall 
wait  on  their  priest’s  office :  and  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to 

11, 12  death.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  And  I,  benold,  I  have  taken 
the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel  instead  of  all  the  firstborn  that 
openeth  the  matrix  among  the  children  of  Israel :  therefore  the  Levites  shall  be 

13  mine ;  Because  all  the  firstborn  are  mine ;  /or  on  the  day  that  I  smote  all  the  first¬ 
born  in  the  land  of  Egypt  I  hallowed  unto  me  all  the  firstborn  in  Israel,  both  man 
and  beast :  mine  they  shall  be :  I  am  the  Lord. 

14, 15  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  saying,  “Number 
the  children  of  Levi  after  ‘the  house  of  their  fathers,  by  their  families :  every  male 

16  from  a  month  old  and  upward  shalt  thou  number  them.  And  Moses  Numbered 

17  them  according  to  the  *word  of  the  Lord,  as  he  was  commanded.  And  these  were 

18  the  sons  of  Levi  by  their  names ;  Gershon,  and  Kohath,  and  Merari.  And  these 

19  are  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Gershon  by  their  families  ;  Libni,  and  Shimei.  And 
the  sons  of  Kohath  by  their  families  ;  Amrara,  and  Izehar,  Hebron,  and  Uzziel. 

20  And  the  sons  of  Merari  by  their  families ;  Mahli,  and  Mushi.  These  are  the  fami- 

21  lies  of  the  Levites  •according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers.  Of  Gershon  was  the 
family  of  the  Libnites,  and  the  family  of  the  Shimites :  these  are  the  families  of 

22  the  Gershonites.  Those  that  were  “numbered  of  them,  according  to  the  number  of 
all  the  males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  even  those  that  were  “numbered  of 

23  them  were  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred.  The  families  of  the  Gershonites  shall 

24  pitch  behind  the  tabernacle  westward.  And  the  'chief  of  the  ‘house  of  the  father 

25  of  the  Gershonites  shall  be  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Lael.  And  the  charge  of  the  sons 
of  Gershon  in  the  °tabernacle  of  the  congregation  shall  be  the  tabernacle,  and  the 
tent,  the  coveriug  thereof,  and  the  ^hanging  for  the  door  of  the  'tabernacle  of  the 

26  congregation,  And  the  hangings  of  the  court,  and  the  hcurtain  for  the  door  of  the 
court,  which  is  by  the  tabernacle,  and  by  the  altar  round  about,  and  the  cords  of 
it,  for  all  the  service  thereof. 

27  And  of  Kohath  was  the  family  of  the  Amramites,  and  the  family  of  the  Izeha- 
rites,  and  the  family  of  the  Hebronites,  and  the  family  of  the  Uzzielites :  these 

28  are  the  families  of  the  Kohathites.  In  the  number  of  all  the  males,  from  a  month 
old  and  upward,  were  eight  thousand  and  six  hundred,  keeping  the  charge  of  the 

29  sanctuary.  The  families  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  ta- 

30  bernacle  southward.  And  the  'chief  of  the  ‘house  of  tne  father  of  the  families  of 

31  the  Kohathites  shall  be  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Uzziel.  And  their  charge  shall  be 
the  ark,  and  the  table,  and  the  candlestick,  and  the  altars,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  wherewith  they  minister,  and  the  khanging,  and  all  the  service  thereof. 

32  And  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest  shall  be  'chief  over  the  chief  of  the 
Levites,  and  have  the  oversight  of  them  that  keep  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary. 

33  Of  Merari  was  the  family  of  the  Mahlites,  ana  the  family  of  the  Mushites :  these 

34  are  the  families  of  Merari.  And  those  that  were  “numbered  of  them,  according  to 
the  number  of  all  the  males,  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  were  six  thousand  and 

35  two  hundred.  And  the  fchief  of  the ‘house  of  the  father  of  the  families  of  Merari 
was  Zuriel  the  son  of  Abihail :  these  shall  pitch  on  the  side  of  the  tabernacle  north- 

36  ward.  And  9under  the  custody  and  charge  of  the  sons  of  Merari  shall  be  the  boards 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the  pillars  thereof,  and  the  sockets 

37  thereof,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  all  that  serveth  thereto,  And  the  pillars  of 
the  court  round  about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and  their  cords. 
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38  But  those  that  encamp  before  the  tabernacle  toward  the  east,  even  before  the  •taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation  eastward,  shall  be  Moses,  and  Aaron  and  his  sons,  keeping 
the  charge  of  the  sanctuary  for  the  charge  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  stranger 

39  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death.  All  that  were  “numbered  of  the  Levites, 
which  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  Jihroughout 
their  families,  all  the  males  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  were  twenty  and  two 
thousand. 

40  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  “Number  all  the  firstborn  kof  the  males  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  and  take  the  number  of  their  names. 

41  And  thou  shalt  take  the  Levites  for  me  (I  am  the  Lord)  instead  of  all  the  first¬ 
born  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the 

42  firstlings  among  the  cattle  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Moses  “numbered,  as  the 

43  Lord  commanded  him,  all  the  firstborn  among  the  children  of  Israel.  And  all 
the  firstborn  males  by  the  number  of  names,  from  a  month  old  and  upward,  of  those 
that  were  Numbered  of  them,  were  twenty  and  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
threescore  and  thirteen. 

44,  45  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  Levites  instead  of  all  the 
firstborn  among  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  instead  of  their 

46  cattle ;  and  the  Levites  shall  be  mine :  I  am  the  Lord.  And  Tor  those  that  are  to 
be  redeemed  of  the  two  hundred  and  threescore  and  thirteen  of  the  firstborn  of  the 

47  children  of  Israel,  which  are  more  than  the  Levites ;  Thou  shalt  even  take  five 
shekels  apiece  by  the  poll,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  “shalt  thou  take  them : 

48  (the  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs :)  And  thou  shalt  give  the  money,  “wherewith  the 

49  odd  number  of  them  is  to  be  redeemed,  unto  Aaron  and  to  his  sons.  And  Moses 
took  the  “redemption  money  of  them  that  were  over  and  above  them  that  were 

50  "redeemed  by  the  Levites :  Of  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel  took  he  the 
money  ;  a  thousand  three  hundred  and  threescore  and  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel 

51  of  the  sanctuary :  And  Moses  gave  the  money  of  them  that  were  ^redeemed  unto 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  Moses. 

l  Heb.  whole  hand  he  JUUd.  *  Heb.  mouth.  *  Heb.  the  office  of  the  charge  of. 

•  t chose  hand  they  had  filled  to  be  priests.  *  iom.  •  Tent  of  Muting. 

•  utensils.  •  their  fatherf-houses.  *  prince. 

«  father' e-house.  k  screen.  1  prince  of  the  princes . 

i  W  k  omit  of  the.  1  as  ransom  of  the  two  hundred,  dc. 

■  thou  shalt  take,  twenty  gerahs  the  shekel.  •  the  ransom  of  those  over  and  above  among  them. 

•  ransom.  f  ransomed.  *  muster ,  mustered. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  3.  jroS  DT  kVd-  T  rSo  m  to  fill  the  hand  ”  la  a  natural  and  graphic  idiom  for  consecration,  just 
as  installation  ia  in  English.  The  latter  signifies  that  one  is  placed  and  there  he  must  always  be  found.  The 
former  that  one  **  has  his  hands  full,”  and  has  no  leisure  for  other  business.  The  ceremony  of  consecration, 
Ezod.  xxix.  3-23,  symbolises  this  idea,  especially  In  ver.  24.  Naturally  R*?0  alone,  and  the  subvtautive  rSo 
become  the  abbreviated  form  for  the  same  notion.  Bee  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet  Art.  Paisvr,  consecration. 

Ver.  9.  QJIPJ  DDHL  see  Till*  16.  The  repetition  is  for  the  sake  of  emphasis,  signifying  complete  surrender, 
see  Ewau>,  1 313. 

Ver.  13.  rrrr  'IK  'h  “  to  me,  myself,  Jehovah/'  Maubxs,  Kbl  The  Bib.  Comm.  So  also  in  vers.  41, 45. 
Ver.  30.  The  dots  above  pniO  “can  have,  it  is  supposed,  no  other  meaning  than  to  intimate  that  the  word  is 

wanting  in  some  Codd.  It  is  wanting  in  8  eodd.  of  Kim.  and  in  4  of  Ross. ;  also  in  the  8am..  Syr.,  and  Copt  This 
would  agree  with  ver.  5,"  Macexb.  Not  sufficient  reason  for  omission,  comp.  iv.  34, 37, 41, 45,  Ksil. 

Ver.  6L  The  K’thibh  DHDn  the  correct  reading,  Kail.— Tx.]. 

*  •  - 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[The  generations,  ver.  1.  “  These  ere  the 
res  gestm ,  that  happened  to  them/’  Faoius,  Va- 
tablus,  Ab.  Ezra,  Piscatob.  The  act  of  birth 
i*  only  the  first  in  the  series.  On  this  use  of  the 
word  comp.  Gen.  v.  1 ;  vi.  9 ;  zzv.  18  aud  Bush, 
is  loc. — Tr.]. 

Order  or  thb  Lbvitical  8bbvicb  (Chap.  iii.). 


A.  The  Calling  of  the  Tribe  of  Levi.  This  call* 
ing  was  foreshadowed  in  the  religious  seal  of  the 
brothers  Simeon  and  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.),  and  in 
the  judgment  of  their  father  Jacob  upon  their 
act  (Gen.  xlix.).  The  two  brothers  resembled 
each  other,  as  did  also  their  deed  and  their  des¬ 
tiny;  they  were  scattered  in  Israel.  But  while 
Simeon  gradually  disappears  in  Israel,  Levi 
looms  up  greater  and  greater,  until  at  the  sum* 
mil  of  his  elevation  he  destroys  himself,  in  the 
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person  of  Caiaphas.  In  this  contrast  the  two  na¬ 
turae  of  youthtal,  religious  seal  come  out  in  re¬ 
lief.  In  the  one,  religious  teal  passes  over  into 
fanaticism,  into  flesh) y  passion,  the  glow  becomes 
smoke  and  Yapor;  in  the  other,  the  flame  clears 
itself  from  smoke,  the  seething  must  becomes  pure 
wine.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Israel 
owes  its  theooratioal  and  historical  salvation  to 
tjie  tribe  of  Levi:  even  a  weak  maid,  Miriam, 
bad  a  large  share  in  the  rescue  of  Moses ;  and 
the  latter,  the  saved  saviour  (Mueeha  Moeche)  of 
bis  people,  was  in  a  large  measure  supported  by 
bis  brother  Aaron.  Soon,  however,  after  the 
moment  when  Aaron  wavered,  the  tribe  of  Levi 
stood  mentally  at  the  side  of  Moses  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  fear  of  Jehovah  :  and  after¬ 
wards,  when  Pbineas  exeeuted  summary  judg¬ 
ment,  it  displayed  a  bravery  which  receive! 
quite  a  mysterious  acknowledgment  in  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Moses,  Dent,  xxxlii.  8.  Thus  the  vocation 
of  Levi  was  ontological;  but  the  historical  de¬ 
velopment  took  plaoe  gradually.  The  prophetio 
starting  place  of  the  Levitio  calling  is  found  in 
the  person  of  Moses  ;  and  the  self-renunciation, 
with  which  he  calls  his  brother  Aaron  to  the 
priesthood,  and  allows  the  priestly  dignity  to 
pass  over  to  the  descendants  of  the  latter,  while 
bis  own  sons  attend  Aaron  as  mere  serving  Le¬ 
vites,  is  the  sign  and  the  seal  of  the  divine  purity 
which  ruled,  in  combination  with  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  at  the  institution  of  the  Levitioal  vocation. 
Three  stages  can  be  distinguished  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  vooation  :  first,  the  historical  rea¬ 
son  for  their  call,  (Exod.  xxxii.);  second,  their 
preliminary  appointment;  third,  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  definition  of  the  services  of  the  office, 
given  in  the  present  section;  special  modifica¬ 
tions  follow  hereafter,  especially  the  elevated 
position  of  the  order. 

We  distinguish  regarding  the  hierarchical  or¬ 
ganisation  the  following  gradations: — (1)  The 
people  of  the  tribe,  embracing  the  families  as 
well  as  the  men,  the  emeriti  and  demerit «,  as  well 
as  the  serving  members.  The  boys  were  set  apart 
for  the  Levitical  service  after  the  first  month  of 
their  age ;  for  no  rule  can  be  set  for  the  earliness 
of  spiritual  illumination,  as  the  history  of  Samuel 
proves.  The  entrance  upon  the  general  duties 
begins  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  ;  for  the  proper 
bigh-priestly  and  priestly  duties,  as  well  as  for 
the  Levitioal  ministration  In  the  care  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  the  age  of  thirty  years  was  required.  The 
typical  hierarchy  descends  in  the  following  gra¬ 
dations: —  (1)  Aaron  and  his  sons;  (2)  The 
priestly  Levitioal  assistants;  (8)  The  Levites  in 
general  as  devoted  to  God  ana  the  priestly  ser¬ 
vice  (D'IVU) ;  (4)  The  servants,  afterwards  at¬ 
tached  to  the  tribe,  of  non-Levitioal  and  even  of 
non-Israel itish  blood  (O'rnj).  Although  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  after  the  division  of  the  tribe  of 
Joseph  into  two  separate  tribes,  seems  to  form  a 
thirteenth  tribe ;  yet  this  would  be  an  entirely 
false  concept  ion,  since  it  represents  the  first-born, 
the  priestly  dignity  of  all  twelve  tribes. 

B.  The  Relatione  of  the  Levitee .  In  relation  to 
Moses  and  Aaron,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
spiritual  family  (vers.  2-4);  Aaron  appears  as 
the  priestly  head.  With  reference  to  their  min¬ 
isterial  functions,  they  are  presented  to  the  bigh- 


prieet,  and  are  devoted  to  him  as  his  servants* 
With  reference  to  the  tribes,  however,  they  have 
this  advantage,  that  they  represent  the  first-born 
of  all  the  tribes ;  they  are  an  eminent  tribe  wholly 
made  up  of  native  first-born;  and  the  complete 
infatuation  of  the  company  of  Korah  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  content  with  that 
eminence.  However  they  did  not  form  a  caste, 
like  the  Brahmins  in  India  and  the  Magi  in 
Media,  because  their  physical  condition  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  st riot  moral  censorship,  and  because 
their  importance  was  greatly  limited  by  the  pro¬ 
phetic  order  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  princely  order.  Hence  they  first  attained 
to  a  hierarchical  power  in  the  time  of  Zerubba- 
bel,  when  the  princely  power  had  become  extinct 
and  the  prophetio  authority  was  on  the  point  of 
dying  out. 

C.  The  numbering  of  the  Levitee .  The  numbers 
of  the  tribe  branches,  7,600,  8,600.  and  6,200, 
added  together  give  the  aum  22,300;  whereat 
the  number  given  is  only  22,000.  We  think  the 
Rabbinical  solution  of  this  apparent  discrepaucy 
of  numbers  quite  well  founded,  notwithstanding 
the  doubts  of  Knobel  and  Keil.  If  the  snm  total 
of  the  Levites  was  to  determine  the  ratio  which 
they  bore  to  the  sums  of  the  flrst-born  in  the 
other  tribes,  because  the  surplus  of  the  first-born 
had  to  be  redeemed  with  money,  then  the  first¬ 
born  among  the  Levites  should  eertaiuly  not  be 
included  in  the  count,  else  there  would  be  nullity 
in  the  calculation.  For  them  800  was  there¬ 
fore  deduoted.  This  seems  to  us  a  much  more 
evident  explanation  than  the  supposition  of  a 
blunder  in  the  text,  (see  Keil,  p.  204)  [who  con¬ 
jectures  that  in  ver.  28  should  be  read  for 
tfW  or  8,800  for  8.600.— Tb.].  We  do  not  at  all 
assume  that  the  first-born  of  the  tribes  paid  a 
ransom  to  the  Levites  on  account  of  the  worship 
which  they  conducted  for  them,  for  they  were  by 
that  in  a  oertain  measure  superseded  (chap,  xvi.) ; 
at  all  events  the  Levites  bad  a  favored  position, 
and  in  that  case,  too,  all  the  first-born  would  have 
had  to  pay,  and  not  merely  the  excess  of  278. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  mention  here  is 
of  a  numbering  of  the  first-born  from  the  first 
month  on  to  twenty  years,  being  a  contrast  with 
the  numbering  of  the  first-born  from  twenty 
years  and  over,  but  forming  a  parallel  to  the  Le¬ 
vites  who  were  over  a  month  old.  These  young 
first-born  are  represented  by  the  young  Levites, 
and  hence  their  excess  must  be  ransomed  by  a 
payment  to  the  high-priestly  tribe.  And  this 
not  indeed  because  the  Levites  represented  them 
at  the  Sanctuary  generally,  but  because  they  took 
their  place  at  the  theocratio  headquarters.  It 
was  a  kind  of  a  military  tax  for  minors.  Thus 
we  read  in  chap.  vii.  of  the  great  offerings  which 
the  heads  of  tribes  presented  for  the  care  of  the 
Tabernacle — they  had  already  given  their  contri¬ 
butions  for  the  building  of  the  Tabernacle  (Exod. 
xxxv.  27).  In  that  case,  as  also  in  that  of  the 
shekel  of  the  8anotuary,  their  payment  was  pro¬ 
perly  a  religious  tax ;  here  it  was  a  sort  of  war 
tax.  [“  The  ransom  money,  reckoning  the  shekel 
at  half  a  crown,  would  amount  to  12s.  6d”  Dr. 
Jamison. — Tb.].  And  when  it  is  likewise  laid 
down  that  the  cattle  of  the  Levites  should  rep¬ 
resent  the  first-born  of  the  oattle  of  the  individual 
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tribes,  which  they  had  to  offer  up,  it  doubtless 
means  that  they  were  not  slaughtered  immedi¬ 
ately  on  their  being  offered,  but  were  taken  into 
the  herds  of  the  Levites,  whioh  even  consisted 
wholly  of  sacrifioial  beasts,  according  to  the  needs 
of  worship.  On  the  meaning  of  the  first-birth 
see  Knobbl,  p.  18. 

D.  The  organic  bans  of  the  camping  of  the  Levi  tee. 
The  sons  of  Letri  were  called :  Gerahon, 
(stranger,  banishment) ;  Kohath  (assembly, 
congregation);  Merari. — From  Gershon  came: 
Libni  (white),  and  Shimei  (Jab  is  prince  of 
praise).  From  Kohath  sprang:  Amram  (peo¬ 
ple  of  the  high  one?);  Isehar  (oil);  Hebron 
(union):  and,  Usslel  (power  of  God).  The  sons 
of  Merari  were  :  Mahli  (a  tender  one,  according 
to  Fukrst),  and  Maahi  (drawn  upward  ?  allied 
to  Moses).  The  aggregate  see  in  the  text. 

E.  LevUical  Camping  Order.  The  Gerahon  - 
itea  encamp  behind  the  tent,  that  is,  westward  : 
their  chief  was  Bliaaaph  (whom  God  has  added 
— similar  to  Joseph),  son  of  Lael  (for  God,  con¬ 
secrated  to  God).  Their  charge  is  over  the  ex¬ 
ternal  parts  of  the  Sanctuary,  pis.,  the  coverings 
and  hangings,  except  the  screen  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  Kohathitea  camp  to  the  south¬ 
ward.  Their  chief  was  called  Bliaaphan  (whom 
God  guards),  son  of  Uiaiel  (God  is  power).  To 
their  care  are  entrusted  all  the  interior  parts  of 
the  Sanctuary,  viz.,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant. 
Thus  they  have  an  exalted  occupation,  as,  indeed, 
they  embrace  also  the  priestly  branch,  whence, 
also,  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron,  is  the  superior 
of  all  the  individual  Levilio  chiefs.  Opposite  the 
Kohathites  upon  the  northern  side,  camp  the 
families  of  Merari:  their  chief  was  named 
Zariel  (God  is  rock),  son  of  Abahail  (father 
of  strength;  or,  father  the  strength);  they  at¬ 
tend  to  all  that  belongs  to  the  frame  work  of  the 
Tabernacle.  In  front  of  the  entranoe  to  the  Ta¬ 


bernacle  towards  the  ea«t  encamped  Moses  and 
Aaron  with  his  sons,  who  performed  the  sacred 
acts  of  the  worship.  All  intrusion  of  strangers 
to  this  plaoe  was  torbidden  on  the  pain  of  death. 
[Vers.  10,  88.  the  stranger,^?  see  on  i.  61.— Tr.] 

[On  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  proportion 
of  first-born  to  the  sum-total  of  men  fit  for  ser¬ 
vice,  see  Introduction ,  {  7  b.  Ver.  49.  The 
redeemed  of  the  Iievitea  mean  those  ran¬ 
somed  by  the  equal  member  of  the  Levites.— Tr.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

[See  under  chap.  i. 

Chap.  iii.  14  sq.  “The  Levites  of  a  month  old 
could  not  honor  God  and  serve  the  Tabernacle  as 
those  that  were  grown  up ;  yet  out  of  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings  the  Levites'  praise  was 
perfected.  Let  not  little  children  be  hindered 
from  being  enrolled  among  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
for  such  was  the  tribe  of  Levi;  of  such  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  that  kingdom  of  priests. 
The  redemption  of  the  first-born  was  reckoned 
from  a  month  old  (xviii.  16.  16),  therefore  from 
that  age  the  Levites  were  numbered.1'  M. 
Henry. 

Chap.  iii.  44-61.  The  relation  of  money  and 
religion  is  illustrated  by  the  ransom  for  the  278 
in  excess  of  the  22,000  first-born  of  the  Levites. 
Money  cannot  measure  the  value  of  spiritual 
things,  but  it  can  express  that  they  have  value. 
It  cannot  pay  the  debt  we  owe  to  God,  but  it  can 
express  that  we  do  owe  Him  much.  Five  she¬ 
kels,  paid  under  the  conditions  here  specified, 
could  express  that  the  payer  owed  himself  to 
God's  servioe,  and  thAt  the  payee  aocepted  the 
position  of  substitute.  While  money  has  the 
plaoe  that  men  assign  it,  it  must  have  its  reli¬ 
gious  use.  Where  there  is  much  money,  much 
of  it  must  flow  into  the  Lord's  treasury,  or  there 
is  little  religion  there. — T&.] 


Order  of  Service  and  Order  of  March  for  the  Levitee. 


Chapter  IV.  1-49. 


1,  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Take  the  sum  of  the 
sons  of  Kohath  from  among  the  sons  of  Levi,  “after  their  families,  by  ‘the  house 

3  of  their  fathers,  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  until  fifty  years  old,  all 
that  enter  into  the  host,  to  do  the  work  in  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

4  This  shad  be  the  service  of  the  sons  of  Kohath  in  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  Aabout  the  most  holy  things. 

5  And  when  the  camp  setteth  forward,  Aaron  shall  come,  and  his  sons,  and  they 

6  shall  take  down  the  “covering  vail  v  and  cover  the  ark  of  testimony  with  it:  Ana 
shall  put  thereon  the  covering  of  Cadgers’  skins,  and  shall  spread  over  U  a  cloth 

7  wholly  of  fblue,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof.  And  upon  the  table  of  shew- 
bread  they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  fblue,  and  put  thereon  the  dishes,  and  the  spoons, 
and  the  bowls,  and  ^covers  to1  ‘cover  withal :  and  the  continual  bread  shall  be 

8  thereon :  And  they  shall  spread  upon  them  a  cloth  of  scarlet,  and  cover  the  same 
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9  with  a  covering  of  'badgers*  skins,  and  shall  put  in  the  staves  thereof.  And  they 
shall  take  a  cloth  of  sblue,  and  cover  the  candlestick  of  the  light,  and  his  lamps, 
and  his  tongs,  and  his  snuffdishes,  and  all  the  oil  vessels  thereof,  wherewith  they 

10  minister  unto  it :  And  they  shall  put  it  and  all  the  vessels  thereof  within  a  cover- 

11  ing  of 'badgers*  skins,  and  shall  put  it  upon  Ja  bar.  And  upon  the  golden  altar 
they  shall  spread  a  cloth  of  «blue,  and  cover  it  with  a  covering  of  'badgers*  skins, 

12  and  shall  put  to  the  staves  thereof :  And  they  shall  take  all  the  instruments  of 
ministry,  wherewith  they  minister  in  the  sanctuary,  and  put  them  iu  a  cloth  of 
•blue,  and  cover  them  with  a  covering  of 'badgers^  skins,  and  shall  put  them  on  Ja 

13  bar.  And  they  shall  take  away  the  ashes  from  the  altar,  and  spread  a  purple 

14  cloth  thereon :  And  they  shall  put  upon  it  all  the  vessels  thereof,  wherewith  they 
minister  about  it,  even  the  tensers,  the  flesh-hooks,  and  the  shovels,  and  the  2basins, 
all  the  vessels  of  the  altar ;  and  they  shall  spread  upon  it  a  covering  of  'badgers* 

15  skins,  and  put  to  the  staves  of  it  And  when  Aaron  and  his  sons  have  made  an 
end  of  covering  the  sanctuary,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  as  the  camp  is 
to  set  forward ;  after  that,  the  sons  of  Kohath  shall  come  to  bear  it :  but  they  shall 
not  touch  “any  holy  thing,  lest  they  die.  These  things  are  the  burden  of  the  sons 
of  Kohath  in  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

16  And  “to  the  office  of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest  pertaineth  the  oil  for 
the  light,  and  the  sweet  incense,  and  the  “daily  meat-offering,  and  the  anointing 
oil,  and  the  “oversight  of  all  the  tabernacle,  and  of  all  that  therein  is ,  in  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  in  the  vessels  thereof. 

17, 18  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Cut  ye  not  off  the 

19  tribe  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the  Levites :  But  thus  do  unto 
them,  that  they  may  live,  and  not  die,  when  they  approach  unto  the  most  holy 
things :  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  go  in,  and  appoint  them  every  one  to  his  service 

20  and  to  his  burden :  But  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see  pwhen  the  holy  things  are  cov¬ 
ered,  lest  they  die. 

21,  22  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  also  the  sum  of  the  sons  of 

23  Gershon,  ‘throughout  “the  houses. of  their  fathers,  by  their  families ;  From  thirty 
years  old  and  upward  until  fifty  years  old  shalt  thou  ^number  them ;  all  that  enter 
in  *to  perform  the  service,  to  do  the  work  in  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 

24  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of  the  Gershonites,  to  serve,  and  for  *qburden : 

25  And  they  shall  bear  the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  “tabernacle  of  the  con¬ 
gregation,  his  covering,  and  the  covering  of  the  “badgers’  skins  that  is  above  upon 

26  it,  and  the  'hanging  for  the  door  of  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  And  the 
hangings  of  the  court,  and  the  'hanging  for  the  door  of  the  gate  of  the  court,  which 
w  by  the  tabernacle  and  by  the  altar  round  about,  and  their  cords,  and  all  the 
“instruments  of  their  service,  and  all  that  is  made  for  them :  so  shall  they  serve. 

27  At  the  Appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  shall  be  all  the  service  of  the  sons  of 
the  Gershonites,  in  all  their  burdens,  and  in  all  their  service:  and  ye  shall  “ap- 

28  point  unto  them  in  charge  all  their  burdens.  This  is  the  service  of  the  families  of 
the  sons  of  Gershon  in  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  their  charge  shall 
be  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest 

29  As  for  the  sons  of  Merari,  thou  shalt  xnumber  them  “after  their  families,  by  “the 

30  house  of  their  fathers ;  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old 
shalt  thou  “number  them,  every  one  that  entereth  into  the  “service,  to  do  the  work 

31  of  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  this  is  the  charge  of  their  burden, 
according  to  all  their  service  in  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation  ;  the  boards  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  bars  thereof,  and  the  pillars  thereof  and  sockets  thereof, 

32  And  the  pillars  of  the  court  round  about,  and  their  sockets,  and  their  pins,  and 
their  cords,  with  all  their  “instruments,  and  with  all  their  service ;  and  by  name  ye 

33  shall  “reckon  the  “instruments  of  the  charge  of  their  burden.  This  is  the  service 
of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  to  all  their  service,  in  the  “taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest. 

34  And  Moses  and  Aaron  and  the  "chief  of  the  congregation  “numbered  the  sons  of 

35  the  Kohathites  “after  their  families,  and  “after  “the  house  of  their  fathers,  From 
thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  entereth  into 

36  the  service,  for  the  work  in  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  And  those  that 
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were  Numbered  of  them  by  their  families  were  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and 

37  fifty.  These  were  they  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  families  of  the  Kohathites,  all 
that  might  do  service  in  the  'tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  which  Moses  and 
Aaron  did  ‘number  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 

88  Moses.  And  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  sons  of  Gershon,  ‘throughout  their 

39  families,  and  by  hthe  house  of  their  fathers,  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward, 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  entereth  into  the  service,  for  the  work  in 

40  tha  °tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  Even  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  them, 
‘throughout  their  families,  by  bthe  house  of  their  fathers,  were  two  thousand  and 

41  six  hundred  and  thirty.  These  are  they  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  families  of  the 
sons  of  Gershon,  of  all  that  might  do  service  in  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
whom  Moses  and  Aaron  did  ‘number  according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord. 

42  And  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  ‘through- 

43  out  their  families,  by  bthe  house  of  their  fathers,  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward 
even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that  entereth  into  the  service,  for  the  work  in 

44  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Even  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  them 
‘after  their  families,  were  three  thousand  and  two  hundred. 

45  These  be  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Merari,  whom 
Moses  and  Aaron  ‘numbered  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of 

46  Moses.  All  those  that  were  ‘numbered  of  the  Levites,  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  and 
the  ‘chief  of  Israel  ‘numbered,  “after  their  families,  and  “after  Hhe  house  of  their 

47  fathers,  From  thirty  years  old  and  upward  even  unto  fifty  years  old,  every  one  that 
came  to  do  the  service  of  the  ministry,  and  the  service  of  the  burden  in  the  ®taber- 

48  nacle  of  the  congregation,  Even  those  that  were  “numbered  of  them  were  eight  thou- 

49  sand  and  five  hundred  and  fourscore.  According  to  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  they  were  *n umbered  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  every  one  according  to  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  according  to  his  burden :  ‘thus  were  they  numbered  of  him,  a?  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses. 


*  Or,  pour  out  mthaL  •  Or.  bowl*.  •  Heb.  to  t oar  the  warfare. 

«  Or,  carriage.  *  Heb.  rhouth.  •  Heb.  warfare. 


•  by. 

*  omit  about 

*  blue  purple. 

J  the  beer. 

■  the  sanctuary. 

f  even  for  an  instant,  om.  are  covered. 

•  chief*. 

x  muhter,  muttered. 


*  their  father  s' -house*. 

*  veil  of  the  screen. 
h  mug i. 

*  utensils.  ,  , 

*  the  charge  of  EUaxar,  etc.  it  oil,  etc.  •  continual  meal  offering. 

t  to  cany.  r  screen. 

*  And  this  is  Me  numbering  (or  mustering). 


•  Tent  of  Meeting, 
t  sealskin. 

1  of  the  drink-offering. 

*  fire-pans. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Chap.  It.  1  sq.  Next  come  the  particular  acts 
to  be  done  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  camp  and 
on  the  march  by  the  different  divisions  of  the 
Levites,  and  for  whose  discharge  the  priestly 
age,  80  years,  is  requisite. 

(a)  The  Ark  and  the  Holy  Things  of  the 
Sanctuary. — The  taking  up  of  the  tent  for  the 
maroh  is  performed  in  perfect  accordance  with 
the  idea  of  a  tent,  beginning  in  the  inside  and 
working  outward.  Only  Aaron  and  his  son  are 
called  to  this  guardianship  of  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
The  oare  of  the  Ark  of  Testimony  takes  pre¬ 
cedence.  In  order  to  prepare  it  for  the  march, 
Aaron  and  his  sons  must  even  go  into  the  Holj 
of  Holies;  for  the  rule  whioh  forbids  even  the 
high  priest  to  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  but  once 
a  year  is  suspended.  From  the  ejes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  the  Ark  must  be  strictly  concealed ; 
it  must  be  not  only  unapproachable,  but  also  in¬ 
visible.  It  is  first  enwrapped  in  the  veil  of  the 
screen,  then  in  a  covering  of  tachash  skins  (see 
on  Exod.  xxvi.),  and  over  that  is  spread  a  doth 
of  hyacinth  purple  (distinguished  by  this  color 


of  Jehovah) ;  and  thereto  the  staves  are  again 
set,  whioh  had  to  be  taken  away  during  the  co¬ 
vering.  The  second  object  of  highest  veneration 
is  the  Table  of  Shewbread.  Upon  its  pur- 
ple  cover  are  laid  the  utensils  belonging  to  it,  the 
shewbread  as  well ;  and  these  in  turn  are  oovered 
with  a  scarlet  cloth  and  with  a  cover  of  tachash 
skins;  the  staves  are  then  set.  After  this  comes 
the  candlestick,  enveloped  in  like  manner; 
likewise  the  golden  altar,  or  incense  altar. 
The  Altar  of  burnt  offerings,  however,  is  not 
covered  with  a  purple  cloth,  but,  together  with 
its  utensils,  with  a  cloth  of  scarlet.  [“  It  is  re¬ 
markable  that  Moses  says  nothing  in  this  con¬ 
nection  respecting  the  Laver,  which  was  one  of 
the  principal  vessels.  The  omission  is  supplied 
bj  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  this  verse,  and  reads: 
‘And  they  shall  take  a  purple  doth  and  cover 
the  Laver  and  its  base  (foot),  and  they  shall  put 
it  into  a  blue  cover  of  skin,  and  put  it  on  ban.’ 
Capellus,  Gbotius,  Houbiqant  suppose  that 
this  clause  has  slipped  out  of  the  Hebrew  text, 
and  with  them  Rosenmuellrr  is  disposed  to 
agree.  Ainsworth  suggests  that  the  Laver  is  not 
mentioned  beoause  it  was  not  to  be  covered.** 
Bush  in  loc.;  where  see  also  Ainsworth’s  alle- 
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gorieal  interpretation  of  his  conjectured  fact. 
— Tb.]  This  packing  is  all  done  by  the  priests ; 
but  the  transportation  is  performed  by  the  Ko- 
hat bites,  who  at  the  same  time  are  most  strictly 
forbidden  to  touch  the  holy  things  themselves. 
Here  the  authority  of  the  Aaronitio  Kobathite 
to  attend  to  the  Sanctuary  (rer.  16)  and  the  com- 
petency  of  the  Kohathites  in  general  are  sharply 
distinguished.  Sinoe  they  were  the  immediate 
assistants  of  Eleasar,  they  might  most  easily 
as  Levites  iocur  death  by  touching  or  beholding 
the  Holy  of  Holies.  [Instances  of  the  actual  in¬ 
fliction  of  this  penalty  are  1  Sam.  vi.  19 ;  2  Sam. 
vi.  6,  7— Tb.] 

(b)  The  employment  of  the  Gtorshonlte* 

(vers.  22-28).  As  the  Kohathites  stand  under 
the  special  superintendence  of  Eleasar,  so  do  the 
Gershonites  under  that  of  Ithamar,  second  son 
of  Aaron,  who  is  also  special  supervisor  of  the 
services  of  the  Merarites  (ver.  83).  [Ithamar 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  Taberna¬ 
cle  (Exod.  xxxriii.  21).  Thus  the  permanent 
offices  of  the  leaders  spring  out  of  the  duties  that 
devolved  on  them  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Exodus.  Vep.  23.  To  war  the  warfare.— This 
is  military  language.  Ministerial  service  is  a 
warfare  for  God,  chap.  viii.  24,  26. — Tb.] 

(c)  The  employment  of  the  Meraritea 
(vers.  29-33).  These  have  the  heaviest  portion 
of  the  Tabernacle  to  bear,  while  the  Gershonites 
have  the  most  difficult  part  to  do ;  and  the  charge 
of  the  Kohathites  is  seen  to  be  honorable,  but  in 
a  special  degree  dangerous  and  full  of  care. 
These  Merarites  also  stand  under  the  direction 
of  Ithamar. 

(d)  By  the  official  count  of  the  Levites  capa¬ 
ble  of  servioe  there  were  numbered  r  of  the  Ko- 
hathites,  2,750;  of  the  Gershonites,  2,680;  of  the 
Merarites,  3.200.  [By  this  account  it  appears 
that  out  of  the  whole  number  of  Levites,  viz.. 
22,300,  only  8,680  were  fit  for  service.  More¬ 
over  the  family  of  Merari,  though  numerically 
the  smallest  family  of  Levi,  had  8,200  fit  for  ser¬ 
vice,  or  more  than  half  their  number  above  a 
month  oid,  and  more  than  either  of  the  two  other 
families.  The  most  natural  inference  from  these 
data  is,  not  that  these  numbers  give  the  number 
of  able-bodied  men,  but  that  they  give  only  the 
number  detailed  for  duty,  ani  that  this  number 
was  proportioned  to  the  service  to  be  performed. 
This  explanation  accords  with  the  fact  that  the 
service  of  each  family  is  first  described  and  then 
the  detail  of  men  to  do  it  is  given.  It  seems  also 
to  be  the  plain  meaning  of  vers.  48,  49:  44  they 
were  numbered  according  to  their  servioe  and 
according  to  their  burden.”  It  agrees  also  with 
what  we  have  found  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of 
Tp9  ;  see  on  i.  8.  It  applies  to  the  marshalling 
and  enrolling  for  duty. — Tb.] 

[Vers.  81,  82.  The  practical  importance  of  de¬ 
tailing  the  burdens  and  bearers  of  all  this  variety 
of  stuflF  may  be  illustrated  by  the  feature  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Arab  decampment  as  thus  described 
by  E.  H.  Palmbb,  The  Desert  of  Exodus ,  Chap. 
UL  “The  task  of  apportioning  the  loads  is  al¬ 
ways  a  difficult  one.  The  Arabs  scream  and 


•truggle  as  though  about  to  engage  in  a  san¬ 
guinary  fight;  and  each  one,  as  be  gets  the  op¬ 
portunity,  will  seise  upon  the  lightest  things 
which  he  cun  find,  and,  if  not  immediately  re¬ 
pressed,  will  basteu  off  to  his  camel  with  about 
a  quarter  of  his  proper  load,  leaving  bis  com¬ 
rades  to  fight  over  the  heavier  burdens.” 

Of  course  there  was  a  higher  importance.  God 
took  the  Tabernaole  as  His  peculiar  charge,  and 
the  Levites  as  His  soldiers.  Had  the  strictly 
military  part  of  the  expedition  been  administered 
with  the  same  care,  the  host  had  been  irresistible. 
God’s  care  in  sacred  things  was  an  example  to 
the  prinoes  in  secular  things. 

Another  higher  importance  was  that  all  this 
precise  arrangement  was  typical.  It  reveals 
God’s  nature  and  ways.  What  He  did  in  these 
matters  He  will  do  in  others  when  like  interests 
are  involved.  He  will  not  overlook  any  of  the 
details  of  salvation.  The  very  tongs  and  ashes, 
the  teni-pins  and  cords,  will  be  attended  to. 
See  M.  Henry  on  iv.  21-23.  But  in  tracing  this 
typical  import,  one  must  avoid  attaching  special 
significance  to  each  minor  detail.  *(  A  variety 
of  details  was  necessary  to  express  one  simple 
truth.”  <4The  simple  idea  expressed  by  such 
I  regulations,  leaving  no  pan  or  arrangement, 
however  minute,  to  be  formed  acoordiug  to  the 
taste  or  judgment  of  human  artificers,  was  that 
no  human  devices  must  mix  in  the  servioe  of  God 
or  in  any  thing  typical  of  the  way  of  salvation.” 
Macdonald,  Introd.  to  the  Pentateuch  Vol.  II.  p. 
463.— Tb.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

[Ver.  4.  ••  Enter  into  the  host— do  the  work  in  the 
Tent  of  Meeting .  The  ministry  is :  1.  A  good  work , 

1  Tim.  iii.  1.  Ministers  are  not  ordained  to  honor 
only,  but  to  labor;  not  to  have  the  wages,  but  to 
do  the  work.  2.  A  good  warfare ,  1  Tim.  i.  18. 
They  that  enter  the  ministry  must  look  upon 
themselves  as  entered  into  the  kostt  and  approve 
themselves  good  soldiers,  2  Tim.  ii.  8.”  M. 
Hbnrt. 

Vers.  5-15.  The  oovering  of  the  holy  things. 
The  proper  care  of  sacred. things.  44 1.  For  safety. 

2.  For  decency  and  ornament;  4<  adorn  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  God  our  Saviour,”  Tit.  ii.  10.  44  Strength 
and  beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary,”  Ps.  xcvi.  6. 

3.  For  concealment.  It  signifies  the  darkness  of 
that  dispensation.  They  saw  only  the  coverings, 
not  the  holy  things  themselves  (Heb.  x.  1);  but 
now  Christ  has  u  destroyed  the  face  of  the  co¬ 
vering,”  Isa.  xxv.  7.  M.  Hbnbt.  And  now,  too, 
‘‘we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,”  1  Cor.  xiii.12, 

Ver.  18.  44  Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of  the  famu 
lies  of  the  Kohathites  from  among  the  Levites .** 
What  might  have  happened  bv  Moses’  fault  ho 
would  be  said  to  do,  and  would  bear  the  guilt. 
So  God  holds  ministers  accountable.  This  lays 
a  oharge  on  pastors  in  relation  to  all  elders, 
deacons.  Sabbath  School  teachers,  leaders  of 
prayer-meetings,  who  under  their  superintend¬ 
ence  minister  in  the  sacred  things  of  the  gospel.. 
— Tb.] 
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NUMBERS. 


THIRD  SECTION. 

Exclusion  of  Lepers  and  all  Persons  Levitically  Unclean  from  the  Holy  Camp. 
Camp  Laws  for  Those  Morally  Ooilty. 

Chapter  V.  1-10. 

1,  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  the  children  of  Israel, 
that  they  put  out  of  the  camp  every  leper,  and  every  one  that  hath  an  issue,  and 

3  whosoever  is  defiled  by  the  dead :  Both  male  and  female  shall  ye  put  out,  without 
the  camp  shall  ye  put  them ;  that  they  defile  not  their  camps,  in  the  midst  whereof 

4  I  dwell.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,  and  put  them  out  without  the  camp: 
as  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel. 

5,  6  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
When  a  man  or  woman  shall  commit  any  sin  that  men  commit,  to  do  a  trespass 

7  against  the  Lord,  and  that  person  be  guilty ;  Then  they  shall  confess  their  sin 
which  they  have  done :  and  he  shall  recompense  his  •trespass  ‘with  the  principal 
thereof,  and  add  unto  it  the  fifth  part  thereof,  and  give  it  unto  him  against  whom 

8  he  hath  trespassed.  But  if  the  man  have  no  kinsman  tp  recompense  the  ‘trespass 
unto,  clet  the  trespass  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord,  even  to  the  priest ;  4beside 

9  the  ram  of  the  atonement,  whereby  an  atonement  shall  be  made  for  him.  And 
every  'offering  of  all  the  holy  things  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  they  bring 

10  unto  the  priest,  shall  be  his.  And  every  man’s  hallowed  things  shall  be  hia: 
whatsoever  any  man  giveth  the  priest,  it  shall  be  his. 

1  Or,  heave  offering. 

*  guilt  *  the  very  sum.  D*  Warn;  according  to  its  full  value,  Bums*;  according  to  its  total  amount , 

Kunz.  •  the  guilt  recompensed  belongs  to  the  Loan,  for  the  priest  *  except 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  this  section  it  becomes  especially  clear, 
that  the  component  parts  of  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers  appear  under  the  ooncrete  view-point,  that 
'the  military  encampment  of  God  shall  be  kept 
SAored,  particularly,  too,  because  it  should  be 
'free  from  every  censure,  and  so  be  invincible, 
'for  as  regards  the  matter  composing  this  ohap- 
*ter,  the  greater  part  has  formed  the  substance 
of  previous  writings.  The  first  section,  vers. 
3L-4,  appears  already  in  Lev.  xi.-xv.  The  sec¬ 
ond  section,  vers.  6-10,  is  for  the  most  part  in 
the  passage  on  the  sin-offering,  Lev.  v.  14-26; 
eomp.  vii.  1-10.  Thus  the  concrete  reference, 
■or  the  formal  totality  of  the  representation  of 
Abe  idea  of  this  book  demanded  the  apparent 
'repetition,  as  this  in  faot  obtains  everywhere  in 
the  books  of  the  Bible.  It  is  not  the  materials 
that  determine  their  formal  disposition ;  but  the 
power  of  the  form  reigns,  organises  and  ani¬ 
mates  the  materials,  as  the  soul  does  the  body. 
In  this  its  characteristic  trait  the  8criptures 
contrast  with  the  many  short-comings  of  more 
recent  and  modern  criticism.  Because  men  do 
not  know  the  formative  power  of  biblical  ideas, 
they  rummage  the  materials  of  the  Bible  belter- 
-skelter,  and  endlessly,  e.  g.  in  respect  to  the 
lPentateuch,  Job,  the  four  Gospels,  the  relation 
•between  the  Epistles  to  the  Ephesians  and  to 
Abe  Coloaaians. 


In  general,  we  may  regard  these  concrete 
constructions  as  giving  emphasis  to  previous 
constructions.  The  military  camp  is  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  God  In  higher  potency. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  period  of  exclusion  was  for 
the  menstruous  seven  days ;  for  momentary  un¬ 
cleanness,  for  bloody  flux,  an  indefinite  period, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the  malady. 
“Only  those  named  were  affected  by  the  law, 
not  such  as  were  rendered  unolean  only  for  the 
onxrent  day.  Women  confined  were,  according 
to  Lev.  xii.,  called  unolean,  but  apart  from  holy 
things  were  not  said  to  defile.”  [“God  was 
not  acting  as  a  physician  and  merely  consulting 
the  health  of  the  people,  but  exercised  them  in 
purity.  For  by  joining  with  the  lepers  those 
who  had  an  issue,  etc .,  be  instructs  the  people 
simply  to  keep  away  from  all  uncleanness.” 
Calvin.  Tlieir  camps. — The  plural  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  refer  to  the  successive  encampments 
(Bush).  Others,  both  Jewish  and  Christian 
commentators,  understand  the  reference  to  be 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  encampment  into 
three  camps:  (1)  the  Tabernacle,  (2)  the  Le- 
vites,  (8)  the  rest  of  Israel.'  Their  would  then 
refer  to  numbers  (2)  and  (8).  See  Bush  in  loe . 
— Tr.] 

Vers.  5-10.  Any  sin  that  men  commit 
[e.  g.  Lev.  v.  21,  22  (vi.  2,  8)  — Tr.],  to  do  a 
trespass  against  the  LORD ;  so  that  resti¬ 
tution  may  not  be  dispensed  with  [oomp.  Lev. 
v.  28-26  (vi.  4-7)].  Here  the  specification  of 
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Lev,  v.  23  (vi.  24)  sqq.  is  supplemented  by  sup¬ 
posing  a  ease  where  the  man  to  whom  restitu¬ 
tion  ought  to  be  made  is  not  present.  Prom 
the  words:  if  the  man  have  no  kinsman 
(gotl)  to  whom  restitution  may  be  made 
for  guilt,  Ksil  [also  Calvin. — Tr.]  infers  that 
it  is  assumed  that  the  offended  person  himself  is 
no  longer  alive,  ft  is  nearer  the  mark  to  see  a 
go  el  [redeemer]  in  the  qualified  receiver  of  the 
debt  (be  it  the  offended  person  himself  or  a 
kinsman).  The  redeemer  or  receiver  becomes 
here,  in  some  measure,  the  freer  of  the  guilty 
person  that  has  confessed  the  consciousness  of 


his  guilt.  When,  therefore,  this  one  is  wanting, 
the  indemnity  is  to  be  paid  to  the  priest,  except 
the  sin-offering,  which  is  paid  to  God.  Jehovah 
gives  the  indemnity  to  the  priest.  This  then 
leads  to  the  more  general  specification,  that  so- 
called  heave -offerings  [comp.  Ex.  xxv.  1-9] 
or  votive  gifts  may  be  made  to  the  priest.  These 
gifts  oould  be  personal,  so  that  they  needed  not 
to  flow  into  the  Temple  treasury.  By  this  it 
was  made  possible  for  these  cases  of  guilt  to  be 
treated  more  confidentially,  which  also  gave  the 
greater  encouragement  to  the  oonfession  of  guilt 
and  to  restitution. 


FOURTH  SECTION. 

Marriage  Inviolable  in  the  Saored  Army.  The  Offering  of  Jealousy.  The  Water 

of  Cursing. 

Chapter  V.  11-81. 


11, 12  And  the  Lord  spate  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  If  any  man’s  wife  go  aside,  and  commit  a  trespass  against  him, 

13  And  a  man  lie  with  her  carnally,  and  it  be  hid  from  the  eyes  of  her  husband,  and 
be  kept  close,  and  she  be  defiled,  and  there  be  no  witness  against  her,  neither  she 

14  be  ta&en  •with  the  manner;  And  the  spirit  of  iealousy  come  upon  him,  and  he  be 
jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be  defiled  ;  or  if  the  spirit  of  jealousy  come  upon  him, 

15  and  he  be  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  she  be  not  defiled :  Then  shall  the  man  bring 
his  wife  unto  the  priest,  and  he  shall  bring  her  Offering  for  her,  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah  of  barley  meal ;  he  shall  pour  no  oil  upon  it,  nor  put  frankincense 
thereon;  for  it  is  an  offering  of  jealousy,  an  •offering  of  memorial,  bringing  ini- 

16  quity  to  remembrance.  And  the  priest  shall  bring  her  near,  and  set  her  before 

17  the  Lord  :  And  the  priest  shall  take  holy  water  in  an  earthen  vessel ;  and  of  the 
dust  that  is  din  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle  the  priest  shall  take,  and  put  it  into  the 

18.  water :  And  the  priest  shall  set  the  woman  before  the  Lord,  and  uncover  the 
woman’s  head,  and  put  the  #offering  of  memorial  in  her  hands,  which  is  the  jeal¬ 
ousy  •offering :  and  the  priest  shall  have  in  his  hand  the  bitter  water  that  causeth 

19  the  curse :  And  the  priest  shall  charge  her  by  an  oath,  and  sajr  unto  the  woman, 
If  no  man  have  lain  with  thee,  and  if  thou  hast  not  gone  aside  to  uncleannes9 
1  hoith  another  instead  of  thy  husband,  be  thou  free  from  this  bitter  water  that 

20  causeth  the  curse :  But  if  thou  hast  gone  aside1  Ho  another  instead  of  thy  husband, 
and  if  thou  be  defiled,  and  some  man  have  lain  with  thee  besides  thine  husband : 

21  Then  the  priest  shall  charge  the  woman  with  *an  oath  of  cursing,  and  the  priest 
shall  say  unto  the  woman,  The  Lord  make  thee  a  curse  and  an  oath  among  thy 
people,  when  the  Lord  doth  make  thy  thigh  to  Sfrot,  and  thy  belly  to  swell; 

22  And  this  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  go  into  thy  bowels,  to  make  thy  belly 

23  to  swell,  and  thy  thigh  to  frot  And  the  woman  shall  say,  Amen,  amen.  And  the 
priest  shall  write  these  curses  in  a  book,  and  he  shall  blot  them  out  fwith  the  bitter 

24  water:  And  he  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the  bitter  water  that  causeth  the 


curse :  and  the  water  that  causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  hand  become  bit- 

25  ter.  Then  the  priest  shall  take  the  jealousy  ‘offering  out  of  the  woman’s  hand, 

26  and  shall  wave  the  ‘offering  before  the  Lord,  and  ‘offer  it  upon  the  altar :  And 
the  priest  shall  take  a  handful  of  the  offering,  even  the  memorial  thereof,  and 
barn  it  upon  the  altar,  and  afterward  shall  cause  the  woman  to  drink  the  water. 

27  And  when  he  hath  made  her  to  drink  the  water,  then  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  if 
she  be  defiled,  and  have  done  trespass  against  her  husband,  that  the  water  that 
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causeth  the  curse  shall  enter  into  her,  kand  become  bitter,  and  her  belly  shall  swell, 

28  and  her  thigh  shall  frot :  and  the  woman  shall  be  a  curse  among  her  people.  And 
if  the  woman  be  not  defiled,  but  be  clean ;  then  she  shall  be  free,  and  ^all  con- 

29  ceive  seed.  This  is  the  law  of  jealousies,  when  a  wife  goeth  aside1  Ho  another  in- 

30  stead  of  her  husband,  and  is  defiled ;  Or  when  the  spirit  of  jealousy  cometh  upon 
him,  and  he  be  jealous  over  his  wife,  and  shall  set  the  woman  before  the  Lord, 

31  and  the  priest  shall  execute  upon  her  all  this  law.  Then  shall  the  man  be  guilt¬ 
less  from  iniquity,  and  this  woman  shall  bear  her  iniquity. 

1  Or,  being  In  the  power  of  thy  husband.  *  Heb.  under  thy  husband.  *  Heb.  fall. 

•  in  the  set.  *  oblation.  •  meatoffering.  *  on.  •  the.  *  shrink.  «  into. 

*  for  bitterness .  1  present  it  at.  ■  [Heb.  shall  be  sown  with  seed.  Calvin.— Ta.] 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  13.  “  Kai  eostLifij}  ns  uer'  axrrrjt  «roirrjr  <nrVp/uaro*.”  LXX.  ••  Et  eoierit  aliquis  eum  ta  eoitu  seminis V 
Calvin. 

Ver.  20.  "JOIN  jJVI,  etc.  Kal  «5*>kc  rtt  toinjr  airrov  iv  mi.  LXX.  Dederitque  aliquis  in  te  semen  suum. 
Calvin. 

The  euphemism  of  the  A.  V.  and  of  Dr.  Lanon's  translator,  Pastor  Fat,  in  rendering  these  verses  may  not 
endanger  tne  correct  understanding  of  the  passage,  as  would  be  the  case  in  Lev.  18,  where  a  literal  rendering 
is  given.  See  the  Comm,  there.  But  still  it  is  safe  not  to  attempt  to  be  more  delicate  than  God's  written  word. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

a)  The  offering  of  jealousy.  This  law  is 
bo  unique  and  peouliar  that  it  is  no  wonder  that 
theological  literature  has  busied  itself  a  great 
deal  with  the  subject  (see  a  list  of  the  literature 
in  Knobkl,  p.  20;  Keil,  p.  210.  Especially 
deserving  of  notice  is  Okhlkr’s  article  in  Her- 
ioq’s  R.  Enc.  XIX.,  p.  472,  Eiferopfer).  Knobel 
expresses  surprise  thAt  this  ordinance  should 
be  put  just  here.  Other  modern  “critical” 
deliverances  can  infer  nothing  better  than  that 
the  extraordinary  representations  of  this  bibli¬ 
cal  passage  afford  an  evident  proof  against  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration.  But  bo'h  views  spring 
from  a  want  of  penetration  into  the  idea  of  this 
ordinance.  As  regards  the  place  of  this  pas¬ 
sage,  it,  as  well  os  the  two  that  precede  [v.  1*4; 
6-10],  has  to  do  with  preserving  the  purity  of 
Jehovah’s  military  encampment.  The  jealous 
man,  that  suspects  his  wife  of  adultery,  is  a 
oombatant  of  Jehovah’s,  and  as  such  should 
keep  himself  pure.  But,  while  in  a  jealous 
mood,  he  might  transgress  in  two  ways.  He 
might  in  an  outburst  of  anger  abuse  or  repudi¬ 
ate  his  wife  on  mere  suspioion:  or  also,  as  a 
loose  character,  he  might  continue  to  indulge 
his  sensual  lust  with  the  woman,  though  he  re¬ 
garded  her  as  a  courtezan.  Either  would  con¬ 
flict  in  the  grossest  way  with  the  theocratic 
personal  dignity.  Also  the  woman,  moved  by 
the  man’s  arbitrariness,  might  caprioiously  sur¬ 
render  herself  to  the  sensual  pleasure.  We 
have  cause  to  deplore  such  a  reciprocal  effect  as 
a  great  heathendom  of  disregard  of  personality 
within  Christendom ;  especially  among  Roman- 
ish  nations.  Some  of  these,  as  the  Spaniards, 
gratify  their  jealousy  by  revenge,  while  others, 
especially  the  French,  suffer  their  suspicion  to 
degenerate  into  an  immoral  tolerance  thAt  lets 
each  do  as  he  pleases.  In  either  case  marriage 
is  desecrated,  personality  is  degraded;  and 
whereas,  in  the  one  case,  the  births  of  the  wo¬ 
man  mu-t  suffer  injury  from  the  anger  of  the 
man,  in  the  other  case,  a  condition  of  bastardy 


spreads  through  the  nation,  that  injures  the 
mor*l  roots  of  its  existence.  Hence  the  giving 
of  the  law  took  another  course  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  integrity  of  marriage,  by  permitting 
the  writing  of  divorce,  yet  under  discipline  and 
oversight,  and  by  not  forbidding  the  man  to 
maintain  concubines.  The  woman,  it  is  true, 
seems  to  be  at  disadvantage  by  these  legal 
enactments.  Still  she  bad  her  liberty  if  she 
remained  unmarried,  whereas  the  man  also  be¬ 
came  a  transgressor  if  he  sinned  with  another 
man’s  wife.  But  this  stricter  position  of  the 
woman  does  not  rest  on  merely  psychological 
reasons.  The  giving  of  the  Law  operated  still 
more  in  favor  of  sacred  births  than  of  sacred 
marriages.  By  the  moral  refinement  of  the 
births  Israel  was  to  be  elevated  from  generation 
to  generation,  till  it  attained  the  realization  of 
ethical  virginity  (see  John  i.  12,  18).  Henoe 
the  holy  legislation  took  in  charge  the  natural 
right  of  jealousy,  just  as  it  did  the  matter  of 
divoroe.  It  did  not,  indeed,  deal  with  the  case 
where  the  woman  could  be  convioted  of  her 
guilt,  and  so,  on  the  other  hand,  fortifying  the 
denial  by  a  simple  oath,  could  make  the  evil  in 
this  case  only  worse.  Hence  no  other  recourse 
than  this  was  possible  on  legal  ground.  But  the 
spirit  of  the  legislation  was  qnite  conscious  that 
even  with  this  awful  oonjuration  no  absolute 
oertainty  was  attained,  but  only  a  legal  and 
social  certainty.  Moreover,  it  is  assumed,  not 
without  reason,  that  the  awful  form  of  this 
cleansing  procedure  made  it  primarily  a  pre¬ 
ventive  measure  that  was  not  often  carried  into 
execution. 

With  respect  to  the  significance  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  parts  of  this  transaction,  it  must  assuredly 
be  called  an  error  when  they  are  so  often  con¬ 
strued  as  if  they  would  anticipate  the  punish¬ 
ment.  The  justice  of  the  8cripture  distinguishes 
between  suspicion  and  certain  judgment.  Hence 
the  jnstice  of  Joseph  of  Nazareth  consisted  in 
his  seeking  a  middle  course  in  his  suspioion, 
and  being  unwilling  to  dismiss  his  betrothed 
with  a  public  rebuke  (see  on  Matt.  i.  19).  Thus 
it  is  a  glaring  assumption  when  the  inferior  sort 
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of  material  of  the  offering,  viz.  barley  meal,  that 
was  else  used  to  feed  cattle,  is  made  to  signify 
that  the  adulteress  does  not  distinguish  herself 
from  the  beasts  (Philo),  or  that  the  woman  has 
behaved  like  an  irrational  brute  (Jonathan, 
etc.).  The  same  is  true  in  respect  to  the  min¬ 
gling  of  dust  with  the  holy  water  that  the  wo¬ 
man  must  drink.  To  the  interpretation  just 
mentioned,  Kbil.  as  well  as  -Knobsl,  objects 
that  the  woman  bringing  the  offering  might,  in 
fact,  be  innocent.  Yet  further  on  he  adopts  the 
explanation:  44 Dust  is  poured  into  the  water, 
not  to  signify  that  man  is  made  of  dust,  and 
must  return  to  dust  again,  but  as  an  allusion  to 
the  serpent's  eating  dust  (Gen.  iii.  14),  as  a 
curse  of  sin,  consequently  as  an  image  of  de¬ 
serving  a  curse,  of  the  deepest  shame  and  hu¬ 
miliation  (Mic.  vii.  17;  Isa.  xlix.  28;  Ps.  lxxii. 
9).’'  The  serpent,  of  course,  sometimes  feeds  on 
the  dust  of  the  Temple;  still  it  is  not  said  that 
this  was  destined  for  its  food.  Obhlbr  here 
agrees  with  Kbil:  44 By  drinking,  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  curse  into  the  inmost  part  of  the  body 
is  effected  (oomp.  the  expression  in  Ps.  cix.  18). 
We  say  effected,  not  symbolised.  For  according 
to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  words  in  ver.  27  the 
water  is  not  merely  to  be  regarded  as  a  symbol 
and  pledge,  but  the  actual  vehicle  of  the  divine 
curse,  Kbil  says  very  justly  (p.  801),  etc”  Is 
an  hypothetical  curse,  that  possibly  may  be  not 
only  without  injurious  effect,  but  may  even  briug 
about  a  blessing,  to  be  called  here  directly  a 
curse? 

But  besides  these  significations  that  forestall 
judgment,  rabbinical  exaggerations  of  a  fabulous 
kind  have  especially  obscured  the  passage.  For 
instance,  44  the  immediate  effect”  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  (Sota,  III.  4):  44  Hardly  had  she  drunk 
the  bitter  water,  when,  if  she  were  unclean,  her 
countenance  began  to  turn  yellow,  her  eyes  pro¬ 
truded,  and  her  veins  burst,”  etc.  .No  wonder 
that  the  same  treatise  has  it  that,  even  before  the 
decision,  her  veil  and  garments  were  torn  off  her, 
black  clothes  put  on  her,  and  a  cord  to  girdle 
her  breast. 

b)  The  moving  cause,  vers.  1044.  The  some¬ 
what  cumbersome  expression  admits  indeed  the 
assumption  that  the  man’s  jealousy  was  well- 
founded,  still  without  deoiding.  [The  spirit 
of  jealousy,  ver.  14.  Comp.  Prov.  vi.  84.  Song 
of  Sol.  viii.  6. — Tr.  j. 

r)  The  presentation  of  the  woman  before  the  priest 
with  her  offering ,  ver.  15.  The  poor  bond  of  union 
that  still  exists  between  both  parties,  is  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  inferior  offering,  which  still  the 
man  must  provide,  but  the  woman  is  to  present. 
It  is  a  meal  offering,  mincha ,  consisting  of  the 
tenth  part  of  an  epha  of  barley  meal.  Bar¬ 
ley.  worth  only  half  as  much  as  wheat,  was  the 
food  of  the  poor,  and  even  of  the  cattle.  But 
these  two,  in  their  present  relation,  were  a  house 
that  had  become  poor.  They  were  to  add  nei¬ 
ther  oil  nor  frankinoense,  for  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  truth,  since,  in  suoh  agitation, 
the  life  of  the  soul  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  are 
completely  depressed,  if  both  are  not  entirely 
wanting.  This  is  indicated  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  verse. 

d)  The  priest's  procedure.  1)  The  adjuration  or  ad¬ 
ministering  the  oath,  vers.  16-22.  The  first  effioacy 


lies  in  the  slow  deliberateness  and  formality  of  the 
solemn  procedure,  by  which  time  is  allowed  to  the 
woman  for  awakening,  for  confession.  One  may 
regard  it  as  correct  when  the  Talmud  informs  us: 
did  she  submit  to  confess,  then  her  marriage  letter 
(kethuba)  was  destroyed,  by  which  she  lost  what 
her  husband  promised  her  at  their  marriage,  but 
otherwise  she  departed  without  punishment. 
[How  reconcile  this  with  Lev.  xx.  10,  aocording 
to  wbioh  an  adulteress  must  suffer  death  ?  Kbil 
judiciously  states  that  44  nothing  is  said  about 
what  was  to  be  done”  in  case  of  implied  confes¬ 
sion. — Tr.]  Therefore  the  priest  placed  her  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  at  the  alur  of  burnt-offering.  In 
a  mean  earthen  vessel  he  dipped  holy  water 
(wash-water  of  the  fore-court?  [see  Translator’s 
note  below] )  such  as  served  for  saored  uses  in 
the  Temple  [Tabernacle],  and  put  into  at  dust 
from  the  floor  of  the  Temple,  yet  that  means  a 
sacred  dust,  so  reckoned  along  with  the  Temple, 
which,  just  as  the  water,  must  imbue  with  saored 
dread  a  conscience  sensible  of  guilt.  Then  the 
woman’s  head  is  nnoowered ;  she  stands  with 
flowing  hair,  not  already  as  a  great  sinner,  but 
as  one  provisorily  shorn  of  her  dignity,  forsaken 
of  her  husband  and  all  the'  world,  whom  one, 
moreover,  may  look  in  the  eyes,  and  now  the  of¬ 
fering  of  rebuke  is  laid  iu  her  hands.  She  must 
hold  it  so  a  long  while;  the  trembling  hand  of 
one  conscious  of  guilt  would  readily  let  it  fall. 
2)  Then  follows  the  administration  of  the 
oath. — In  very  definite  and  drastio  terms  inno¬ 
cence  and  guilt  are  distinguished,  and  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  to  her  that  the  hypothetically  bitter 
(see  ver.  27)  and  cursing  water,  whioh  she 
must  now  drink,  will  do  her  no  harm  in  case  she 
is  innocent,  but  that  it  will  do  her  harm  in  case 
she  is  guilty.  Before  the  hypothetical  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  ourse,  is  again  intimated  a  pause  full 
of  anxiety,  according  to  the  words:  44  has  any 
man  lain  with  thee  besides  thy  husband?”  Then 
follows  the  awful  formula  of  the  oath,  which,  in 
case  she  is  guilty,  loads  with  a  curse  on  the  one 
hand  her  memory  among  the  nation,  and  on  the 
other  her  body,  her  female  organization,  with 
whioh  she  has  sinned.  Thereupon  she  must  de¬ 
clare  her  readiness  to  drink  the  water  with  the 
words  amen,  amen,  by  which  she  makes  the 
oath  her  own.  [4<  Some  think  the  Amen  being 
doubled,  respects  both  parts  of  the  adjuration, 
both  that  whioh  freed  her  if  innocent,  and  that 
which  condemned  her  if  guilty.”  M.  Henry. — 
Tr.].  Another  pause.  The  priest  writes  the 
corse  or  form  of  oath  on  a  tablet,  and  with  the 
bitter  water  washes  off  the  writing,  so  that  she 
must  in  a  symbolical  way  drink  the  very  formula 
of  oath.  She  drinks  some  of  the  water.  8)  Now 
the  priest  completes  the  offering,  and  only  after 
that  she  drinks  all  the  water. 

One  must  not  mend  this  representation  by  con¬ 
densation,  since  just  its  slow  movement,  with 
pauses,  portrays  the  psychological  intent  of  the 
notion. 

In  regard  to  the  corporeal  side  of  the  curse,  it 
is  indeed  assumed  that  the  effect  will  begin  to 
appear  at  once,  but  not  that  it  will  at  once  be 
completed;  a  myth  of  the  Talmud  that  negative 
criticism  eagerly  appropriates.  It  basbeen  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  threatened  sickness  was  dropsy 
of  the  ovary,  or  else  dropsy  in  general  (see  Kill 
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in  loe.t  Knobel,  p.  28).  Evidently  a  disease  of 
females  is  meant,  such  as  answers  for  a  punish¬ 
ment  of  a  sexual  sin,  and  it  is  eertain  that  even 
an  inferior  agitation  of  spirit  in  a  woman  can 
have  suoh  cousequenoes.  it  is  not  easy  to  ima¬ 
gine  how  the  u  incorporated  ”  curse,  that  Keil 
assumes,  and  which  Oehlbr  (Herzoo,  R.^Ene. 
XIX.  p.  474)  would  have  only  to  be  completed  by 
ethical  ingredients,  can  be  transformed  into  a 
blessing  in  the  body  of  the  innocent  woman.  As 
an  apologetieal  analogy  for  a  dogma,  this  ana¬ 
logy  is  very  far-fetched,  unless  one  would  affirm 
that  in  oonjn notion  with  the  agitation  accompa¬ 
nying  the  oonsoiousness  of  guilt  the  bitter  water 
itself  must  become  poison  to  the  woman  that 
drank  ir*. 

But  it  must  be  specially  noticed  that  the  inno- 
cent  and  yet  sorely-tried  woman  could,  in  this  situ¬ 
ation,  rise  to  a  very  exaltation  of  trust  in  God. 
Standing  there  with  her  loosened  hair,  she  must 
become  to  her  husband  the  object  of  utmost  oom- 
passion.  Were  there  added  to  that  the  appearance 
of  a  joyous,  heroic  courage,  the  tabl-s  would  be 
turned  ;  she  triumphed  over  the  husband.  Hence 
nothing  more  was  to  be  done  to  the  man,  when 
innocence  had  celebrated  its  victory  over  him. 
His  jealousy  was  punished  by  being  openly  put 
to  shame,  and  he  must  acknowledge  her  again  as 
his  married  wife,  whereas  marriage  intercourse 
was  legally  prohibited  during  his  suspicion  (ao- 
oordiug  to  8ota  i.  8,  “hindered  by  watching 
him!”)  The  innocent  wife,  on  the  other  hand, 
receives  notioe  of  a  blessing  (ver.  28),  which  on 
her  part,  also,  is  psychologically  well-founded, 
which,  however,  the  Talmud  represents  in  an 
untrue  fashion.  The  GAraara  adds  :  “  if  previously 
her  births  were  hard,  afterwards  they  were  easy ; 
had  she  daughters  before,  she  afterwards  reoeives 
sons.” 

It  is  an  abstract  procedure  of  supra-naturalism 
when  one  would  eliminate  from  this  law  of  jeal¬ 
ousy  the  psyohologioal  and  ethical  ingredients. 
It  has  indeed  a  human  relationship  with  the  or¬ 
deals  of  the  middle  ages,  but  these  have  on  their 
part  also  a  relationship  to  the  theocratic  faith 
of  revelation,  on  whose  summit  appears  this  sig¬ 
nificant,  divine  ordinance,  testifying  as  it  does  to 
wonderful  wisdom  and  acquaintance  with  the 
heart.  The  New  Testament  aspect  of  the  matter 
is,  that  the  woman  threatened  with  fearful  Ten- 
geanoe  is  taken  tinder  the  protection  of  the  sano- 


tuary,  as  even  now-a-days  Christian  authorities 
now  and  then  take  under  their  protection  one 
threatened  with  Lynoh-law  by  putting  him  in 
prison.  The  slow  deliberateness  of  the  proceed¬ 
ing  may  also  serve  to  eluoidate  t  he  faot  that  Christ 
wrote  on  the  ground  when  the  adulteress  was 
brought  before  Him.  Any  way,  He  brought  about 
a  great,  silent  pause. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  this  proceeding, 
which  from  the  very  first  was  hemmed  about 
with  many  limitations  (see  Oehlbr,  ibid.  p.  476), 
was  seldom  used,  and  that  later  it  was  abolished 
(iWrf.).  But  one  could  wish  very  much  that  the 
moral  ideas  corresponding  to  this  typical  law 
might  everywhere  make  their  light  and  right 
prevail. 

[Ver.  17.  Holy  water.  "  Let  my  readers, 
however,  consider  whether  He  does  not  rather 
mean  the  water  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  red 
heifer  were  sprinkled,  and  whereby  solemn  puri¬ 
fications  were  made  (Num.  xix.  1).”  Caltuv. 
This  suggestion  does  not  deserve  to  be  ignored 
as  it  seems  to  be  by  all  later  commentaries.  See¬ 
ing  the  varied  uses  to  which  that  water  was  put, 
it  would  naturally  be  the  next  to  be  thought  of 
for  the  present  purpose,  at  least  after  the  oere- 
mony  of  the  red  heifer  was  once  instituted.  But 
the  record  of  the  latter  institution  being  given  in 
connection  with  events  occurring  on  the  subse¬ 
quent  march,  is  not  proof  that  it  was  not  insti¬ 
tuted  before  In  the  case  of  the  ordinances  in 
v.  1-10,  we  see  that  they  were  instituted  before. 

Ver.  28.  JPT  njnWl,  “and  she  shall  be  sown 
with  seed.”  The  nearest  meaning  of  the  words 
would  only  suggest  that  the  woman  is  to  reoeive 
from  her  husband  what  is  due  to  a  wife  (comp. 
Exod.  xx.  10 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  8).  The  phrase  may 
be  taken  as  the  expression  for  what  is  honorable, 
looking  toward  offspring,  as  ver.  18, 

comp.  Lev.  xix.  20;  xv.  18,  refers  to  intercourse 
without  suoh  intent.  Comp.  Nah.  i.  14.  The 
phrase  is  dir.  Aey. — Tr.]. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  V.  The  preservation  of  the  purity  of 
God’s  army.  Jealousy  as  a  legal  suffering  and 
as  a  passion.  Jealousy,  an  obscure  witness  for 
the  exolusiveness  and  sanctity  of  marriage.  The 
power  of  oonscienoe ;  both  of  a  good  and  of  a  bad 
conscience. 


FIFTH  SECTION. 

The  Namiiite  in  Qod'fl  Army. 

Chapter  VI.  1-21. 

1, 2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  When  either  man  or  woman  '•shall  separate  themselves  to  vow 

3  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  to  separate  themselves  unto  the  Lord  ;  He  shall  separate 
himself  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  and  shall  drink  no  vinegar  of  wine,  or  vinegar 
of  strong  drink,  neither  shall  he  drink  any  Miquor  of  grapes,  nor  eat  °moist  grapes, 

4  or  dried.  All  the  days  of  his  *separation  shall  he  eat  nothing  that  is  made  of  the 
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5  Mne  tree,  from  the  kernels  even  to  the  husk.  All  the  days  of  the  vow  of  his  ’sepa* 
ration  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head  :  until  the  days  be  fulfilled,  in  the 
which  he  separateth  himself  unto  the  Lord,  he  shall  be  holy,  and  shall  let  the  locks 

6  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.  All  the  days  that  he  separateth  himself  unto  the 

7  Lord  he  shall  come  at  no  dead  body.  He  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  for  his 
father,  or  for  his  mother,  for  his  brother,  or  for  his  sister,  when  they  die :  because 

8  the  4consecration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head.  All  the  days  of  his  separation  he 

9  is  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Aud  if  any  man  die  very  suddenly  by  him,  and  he  hath 
defiled  the  head  of  his  4consecration  ;  then  he  shall  shave  his  head  in  the  day  of 

10  his  cleansing,  on  the  seventh  day  shall  he  shave  it  And  on  the  eighth  day  he 
shall  bring  two  turtles,  or  two  young  pigeons,  to  the  priest,  to  the  door  or  the  *taber- 

11  nacle  of  the  congregation  :  And  the  priest  shall  offer  the  one  for  a  sin  offering, 
and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  make  an  atonement  for  him,  for  that  he 

12  sinned  'by  the  dead,  and  shall  hallow  his  head  that  same  day.  And  he  shall  fcon- 
secrate  unto  the  Lord  the  days  of  his  ’separation,  and  shall  bring  a  lamb  of  the 
first  year  for  a  htrespass  offering :  but  the  days  that  were  before  shall  be  4lost, 
because  his  separation  was  defilea. 

13  And  this  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite:  when  the  days  of  his  separation  are  fulfilled, 

14  he  shall  be  brought  unto  the  door  of  the  °tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  And  he 
shall  offer  his  ‘offering  unto  the  Lord,  one  he  lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blem¬ 
ish  for  a  burnt  offering,  and  one  ewe  lamb  of  the  first  year  without  blemish  for  a 

15  sin  offering,  and  one  ram  without  blemish  for  peace  offerings.  And  a  basket  of 
unleavened  bread,  cakes  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  unleavened 

16  bread  anointed  with  oil,  and  their  kmeat  offering,  and  their  drink  offerings.  And 
the  priest  shall  bring  them  before  the  Lord,  and  shall  offer  his  sin  offering,  and  his 

17  burnt  offering;:  And  he  shall  offer  the  ram  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings  unto 
the  Lord,  with  the  basket  of  unleavened  bread :  the  priest  shall  offer  also  his  kmeat 

18  offering,  and  his  drink  offering.  And  the  Nazarite  shall  shave  the  head  of  his 
"separation  at  the  door  of  the  "tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  shall  take  the 
hair  of  the  head  of  his  ’separation,  and  put  it  in  the  fire  which  is  under  the  sacri- 

19  fice  of  the  peace  offerings.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  sodclpn  shoulder  of  the 
ram,  and  one  unleavened  cake  out  of  the  basket,  and  one  unleavened  wafer,  and 
shall  put  them  upon  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite,  after  the  hair  of  his  ’separation  is 

20  shaven :  And  the  priest  shall  wave  them  for  a  wave  offering  before  the  Lord  :  this 
is  holy  for  the  priest,  with  the  wave  breast  and  heave  'shoulder:  and  after 

21  that  the  Nazarite  may  drink  wine.  This  is  the  law  of  the  Nazarite  who  hath 
vowed,  and  of  his  ‘offering  unto  the  Lord  for  his  separation,  besides  that  that  his 
hand  shall  get :  according  to  the  vow  which  he  “vowed,  so  he  must  do  after  the 
law  of  his  ^separation. 

i  Or,  make  themselves  Nazarite*.  *  Or,  NazariUehi p.  •  Heb.  vine  of  the  wne. 

4  Heb.  separation.  *  Eeb.falL 

*  miU  do  something  special  (great).  *  must.  •  frmh. 

4  turtle-dove*.  •  Tent  of  Meeting .  f  on. 

*  separate  again.  *  guilt-offering.  1  oblation. 

k  meatoffering.  l  thigh.  *  voweth. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  f  Nairn  rite  should  in  strictness  be  written 
Jfasmie.  The  aooepted  spelling  has  no  doubt 
prevailed  amongst  Christians  from  its  being  sup¬ 
posed  that  this  vow  is  referred  to  in  Matt.  ii.  23. 
The  Bib.  Comm. — T*..].  The  Nuzirite,  too,  only 
attains  his  full  signifioance  by  his  relation  to  the 
army  of  God,  to  the  affairs  of  Jehovah’s  kingdom. 
He  is  in  this  relation  the  counterpart  of  the  emu¬ 
lous  warrior ;  he  has  submitted  himself  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  oonsecration  to  God,  and  therewith  to  death. 
8ueh  eonseorations  occur  among  all  considerable 
aations  as  heroism  of  spontaneous  growth,  espe¬ 


cially  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  among 
Germans  and  Swiss,  and  not  only  in  the  shape 
of  heroes,  but  also  of  heroines.  To  this  class  be¬ 
long  Kodrus,  Leonidas,  the  two  Deoii  Mus  and 
many  others  of  later  date,  not  to  speak  of  heroio 
army  corps,  both  anoient  and  modern.  Hence 
the  Naziriteship,  may  not  be  regarded  as  an  ori¬ 
ginal,  theocratio  institution,  any  more  than  the 
institutions  of  divorce,  of  the  oath,  and  similar 
things.  But  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  theocratio 
arrangement  which  consecrated  and  sanotified  a 
natural  disposition  and  tendency  to  heroio  self- 
saorifice. 

The  N&zirite  is,  of  course,  related  to  the  priest, 
more  nearly  approached  to  the  priest,  as  also  the 
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monk  in  Christian  times,  perhaps  also  in  respect 
to  particular  priestly  rights.  Indeed,  in  certain 
respects,  he  submits  to  a  stricter  law.  To  the 
priest  indulgence  in  wine  was  only  prohibited 
before  his  entering  on  a  sacred  oeremony :  to 
the  Nasirite  it  was  altogether  prohibited.  With 
respect  to  avoiding  uncleanness  from  contact  with 
the  dead,  he  was  even  raised  above  the  priest  and 
pat  on  an  equality  with  the  high  priest.  Yet  he 
must  not  be  identified  with  the  ascetic  in  his  con¬ 
templative  tendency ,  as  is  done  by  Philo, Obhlbr, 
Kbil  and  others.  It  is  true  that  the  idea  of  uni¬ 
versal  priesthood  appears  in  a  stronger  light  in 
the  Nasiriteship,  possessing  as  it  did  equal  rank 
with  the  priesthood  in  many  things,  yet  mainly 
in  a  practical  direction ;  although  on  the  other 
hand  the  former  with  their  vows  remind  us  of 
the  Naxirites.  Again  the  Nasirite  has  some  of 
the  characteristic  traits  of  the  prophet,  with 
whom,  also,  he  is  olassed  by  Amos  ii.  11.  And 
that  leads  to  the  inference  that  the  Nasirite  is 
always  raised  up  by  Qod  for  a  special  odnoern 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  His  aim  is  not  spiritual 
contemplation,  or  it  would  not  be  made  so  pro¬ 
minent  that  he  consecrates  himself  to  Jehovah 
in  a  special  sense  for  a  definite  time.  In  this 

sense  also  we  understand  the  kSo'  ver.  2.  Hence 

•  i— 

the  prophetic  spirit,  under  the  direction  of  the 
spirit  of  revelation,  might  also  call  forth  life-long 
Naziriteships,  pronouncing  a  special  consecration 
to  God  over  ohildren  not  yet  born.  But  such 
oases  were,  then,  no  arbitrary  determinations  of 
the  future  of  the  child  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
such  as  occurred  often  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
made  miserable  the  monks  Gottschalk  and  Ulrich 
von  Hutten.  They  were  prophetic  prognostic *- 
lions  which  the  event  Justified,  t,  g.  the  times  of 
Samson,  Samuel  and  John  Baptist.  Every  one 
of  these  proves  that  the  N  isiriteship  had  ever  a 
great  theooratio  purpose ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  Nasiriteship  of  James  the  Little.  It 
only  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  in  the  Christian 
world  the  idea  of  the  Nasirite  was  changed  into 
a  morally  depraved  caricature  by  the  fourth 
monastic  vow,  but  which  as  suoh  also  revealed 
beside  a  demoniacal  power,  aud  throws  great  sha¬ 
dows  into  our  time. 

The  union  of  the  Nasiriteship  with  practical 
purposes  appears  in  a  great  variety  of  ways. 
Samson  was  little  disposed  to  oontemplativeness ; 
he  was  called  to  arouse  in  the  children  of  Israel 
the  consciousness  of  superiority  with  respect  to 
the  character  of  the  Philistines.  Thus,  too,  the 
Nasiriteship  of  Paul,  to  which  he  was  moved  to 
submit  himself  by  the  counsel  of  the  Nasirite 
James  (Acts  xxi.  26),  had  a  definite  object,  also 
the  union  with  four  other  Naxirites,  whose  ex¬ 
penses  Paul  paid.  From  the  last  mentioned  fact 
it  appears,  that  the  expenses  of  Naxirites,  which 
consisted  especially  in  the  appropriate  offerings, 
might  for  poor  persons  be  paid  by  those  hav¬ 
ing  means.  In  the  history  of  Paul  there  ap¬ 
pears  already  a  very  dark  oaricature  of  Naxi- 
riteship  in  the  forty  men  that  had  taken  a  vow 
to  kill  him  (Acts  xxiii.  21).  The  appearanoe  of 
a  disposition  to  Nasiriteship  appears  plain  >y  aiso 
in  the  history  of  Daniel  and  of  his  three  compa¬ 
nions  (Dan.  i.  8),  and  not  less  in  the  history  of 
Judith  (chap.  ix.).  In  the  times  of  the  Maooa- 


bees,  when  Israel  was  contending  with  heathen¬ 
ism,  Nasiriteship  again  made  itself  felt  (1  Maoo. 
iii.  49).  “  Under  Jannssus  there  appeared  onoe 
a  band  of  three  hundred  Naxirites,"  Obhlbr. 
[See  on  all  the  points  treated  above  Smith’s  Bib. 
Diet .,  Art.  Nazar  it  b. — Tr.]. 


According  to  Knobbl,  this  law  of  the  Naxirite- 
ship  did  not  belong  to  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  theocracy.  But  why  not  ?  <•  Especially  be¬ 

cause  the  Nasiriteship  was  not  eigoined.  and  not 
even  recommended,  but  only  permitted,  yet,  of 
course,  when  once  undertaken  it  must  conform 
to  definite  rules."  According  to  that  criterion, 
how  many  ordinances  must  be  dropped  out  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  theocraoy  1  Even  of 
the  sacrifices,  as  has  been  remarked  already,  it 
is  said  that  they  were  not  originally  commanded 
by  Jehovah,  but  were  only  taken  under  oontrol 
and  oare,  theocratically  sanctified  (Jer.  vii.  22 ; 
Amos  v.  25).  The  literature  relating  to  this 
matter  is  given  by  Knobbl,  p.  25;  Kbil,  p.  213. 
Compare  also  Obhlbr’s  article  Hatiraat  in  Hbr- 
boo’s  R.-Ene.  The  notices  of  the  deliverances 
of  the  Talmud,  and  also  the  divergence  of  theo¬ 
logical  interpretations  in  regard  to  this  subject, 
give  undeniable  indications  of  how  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  the  Nasiriteship  has  become  ob¬ 
scured.  Here  is  to  be  considered,  too,  the  view 
that  would  derive  the  Nasiriteship  from  foreign 
parts,  especially  from  Egypt  (Spbngbr,  Micha- 
blis,  8.  Obhlbr,  p.  206).  The  general,  human 
substratum  of  the  Nasiriteship  is  heroism.  The 
culminating  points  are:  1)  the  absolute  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  use  wine,  as  the  negative  side  of  Nasi¬ 
riteship.  2)  The  entire  preservation  of  and 
keeping  pure  the  hair  of  the  head,  to  whioh  be¬ 
longs  also  the  injunction  strictly  to  avoid  conta¬ 
mination  from  a  dead  body,  or  atonement  in  case 
such  contamination  be  inourred.  8)  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  festive  sacrifice  to  be  offered  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  period  of  Nasiriteship. 

1.  The  Nasirite,  ver.  2.  Man  or  woman 
might  voluntarily  determine  to  be  such.  Only 
the  vow  of  a  woman,  that  was  dependent  on  her 
father  or  on  her  husband,  was  conditioned  on  the 
acquiescence  of  the  masculine  head.  [For  the 
statement  concerning  woman's  vows  there  is  the 
authority  of  chap.  xxx.  But  there  is  only  pro¬ 
bable  inference  for  the  statement  concerning  ser¬ 
vants.  See  Smith’s  Bib.  Din.,  art  Vows. — Tr.]. 
The  same  obtained  in  the  case  of  vows  of  ser¬ 
vants.  The  theocratic  vow  of  parents  regarding 
a  child  was  occasioned  by  the  spirit  of  revelation, 
as  in  Samson’s  case,  whose  mother  was  com¬ 
manded  to  practise  abstinence  even  until  his 
birth  (Judg.  -mi.) ;  or  at  least  it  was  sanctioned 
by  this  spirit,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  and  thus 
rested  on  prophet io  prognosis.  Such  a  vow, 
therefore,  abrogated  the  law  of  voluntariness  as 
little  as  does  infant  baptism. 

2.  Ho  shall  separata  himself  from  wine, 
ete.%  vers.  8,  4.  The  primary  object  of  this  pro¬ 
hibition  is  already  intimated  in  the  history  of 
Aaron’s  sons  who  were  destroyed.  Theocratic 
enthusiasm  must  as  strictly  as  possible  be  pre¬ 
served  pure  from  all  disturbance  by  the  spirit  of 
drunkenness.  Henoe  the  prohibition  not  only 
of  wine  and  of  all  spirituous,  strong  drink,  not 
only  of  flat  wine,  wine  or  other  vinegar,  but  even 
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of  grope  juice  just  expressed  (JVjtf  D).  The  pro- 
hibitioo  is  symbolically  intensified  sod  completed 
bj  forbidding  the  enjoyment  of  fresh  aud  even 
of  dried  .grapes  ( raisins).  Kmil’s  notion  only 
obscures  the  simple,  fundamental  thought,  when 
be  says  that  the  prohibition  to  use  grapes  looks 
to  abstinenoe  from  all  delieise  camis  so  damaging 
to  sanctification.  The  grape  confections  of  Hoses 
iii.  1  hardly  serve  to  prove  this. 

The  prince  of  the  Mohamedan  secret  seot, 
called  The  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  sent  forth 
his  assassins  to  the  terror  of  the  prinoes  and 
•talesmen  whom  he  would  rob.  These  assassins 
had  also  oonsecrated  themselves  to  death,  and 
fortified  themselves  for  their  undertaking  by  in> 
dulging  in  the  fearfully  intoxicating  hashish. 
From  this  word,  Sylvester  de  8acy  derives  the 
designation  Assassins.  [See  Chambers’  Encycl . 
articles  Hashish  and  Assassin. — Tr.].  So.  too, 
a  modern  oonqueror  sought  to  render  his  brave 
soldiers  still  braver  by  intoxioation. 

The  mere  abstinence  from  the  use  of  wins  did 
not  of  itself  alone  make  a  Nasirite.  This  is 
proved  by  the  family  of  the  Eeobabites  who 
formed  a  sort  of  hereditary  abstinence  society  in 
the  midst  of  Israel  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7),  according 
to  a  command  of  their  patriarch  Jonadab.  The 
same  thing  occurred  now  and  then  in  the  Orient, 
and  finally  in  Mohammedanism  became  a  law  of 
world-wide  influence.  On  the  completion  of  his 
Nasiriteship  the  Nasirite  might  again  drink  wine ; 
a  proof  that  the  abstinenoe  was  sanctioned  only 
for  a  special  object. 

3).  Then  shall  no  razor  oome  upon  his 
head,  etc.,  ver.  5.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  Nasi- 
riie  was  not  to  be  made  fanatic  by  the  use  of 
wine.  On  the  other  hand  the  consecrated  growth 
of  the  hair  was  to  serve  as  a  symbol  and  ani¬ 
mating  sign  (seal)  of  the  strength  of  that  enthu¬ 
siasm.  On  the  various  misconceptions  of  this 
symbol,  see  Kbil,  p.  216.  A  sign  of  mourning, 
Michaelis.  A  sign  of  separation,  of  renouncing 
the  world  (monkishness),  Hbmostenberq.  A 
sign  of  more  perfect  freedom,  Vitrimga.  On  the 
contrary,  a  sign  of  dependence,  with  reference 
to  1  Cor.  xi.  8,  16,  Baumoaetek.  “  Lev.  xxv.  6, 
11  gives  a  due  to  the  proper  signification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which,  during  the  Sabbatic  and  Jubi¬ 
lee  years,  the  grape-vines  were  not  pruned,  but 
suffered  to  grow  luxuriant,  and  their  fruit  was 
not  gathered,  and  which  as  such  were  oalled  Na- 
zi rites.  That  is,  the  consecration  of  the  vine  is 
accomplished  by  letting  its  whole  productive 
force  develop  unmolested,  and  by  exempting 
what  it  produced  from  profane  (?)  interference 
and  use.  In  like  manner,  the  free  growth  of  the 
Nasirite’ s  hair  is  the  symbol  of  strength  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  life,"  etc.  The  affair,  however,  seems  to 
be  somewhat  different.  Not  every  bush  in  its 
strength  and  fulness  of  life  could  be  called  a  Na¬ 
nnie.  But  the  vine  oould  be  so-called,  because 
from  its  very  nature  it  was  the  symbol  of  inspi¬ 
ration  and  joy  (Jno.  xv.  11).  Thus  the  hair- 
growth  of  the  Nasirite  would  be  the  symbol  of  a 
higher  power  of  life,  of  an  inspiration  dedicated 
tO'Qod.  And  this  oomplele  divine  dedication  of 
this  heroic  vigor  might  be  contaminated  and  de¬ 
prived  of  its  vigor  ever  so  easily.  It  was  not 
noxious  either  to  vigor,  or  to  fulness  of  life,  or 


even  to  the  symbol  of  it,  the  long  growing  hair 
when  they  came  into  the  contaminating  region 
of  a  dead  person  ;  but  with  this  divinely  oonse- 
orated  growth  of  hair  it  was  different.  Its  gleam, 
its  validity  vanished  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
dead.  For  the  consecrated  one  becomes  absorbed 
in  his  consecration  as  if  he  were  nothing  but  life 
itself,  and  knew  nothing  but  life.  The  sight  of  a 
corpse  and  contemplation  of  it  can  translate  him 
into  the  sentiment  of  vulgar  reality,  and  the 
beautiful  faith  of  being  inviucible  vanishes.  Thus 
the  undesecrated  hair  of  the  Nasirite’s  head,  the 
pledge  of  his  oonseoration  to  God,  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  wreath,  a  diadem  pjf})  of  God,  that 
God  has  plaoed  on  his  head,  a  wreath  of  victory 
put  on  him  in  advance, — that  is,  the  proper  sig¬ 
nature  of  the  Nasirite.  The  divine  oonsecration 
to  God  must  be  regarded  by  the  theocrat  above 
all  else  as  a  consecration  from  God  (as  justifica¬ 
tion  underlies  sanctification).  It  cannot  be  said 
that  this  symbolism  is  merely  conventional. 
When,  for  example,  Paul  says  (1  Cor.  xi.)  that 
the  woman  ought,  beside  her  uncut  hair,  to  have 
also  a  covering  on  her  head,  it  does  not  denote 
merely  her  dependence  on  the  man,  but  also  her 
womanly  digni>y,  which  she  has  through  the 
man ;  she  is  the  66£a  of  the  man.  But  the  man 
must  neither  have  long  hair,  nor  cover  his  head 
while  he  prays,  because  a  direct,  spiritual  ray  of 
God  rests  on  his  head,  that  makes  him  appear  an 
image  to  God’s  honor.  Because  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  this  is  absolutely  fulfilled,  the  symbol  of 
the  Nasiriteship  is  laid  aside  for  him  (whereas 
the  woman  in  the  church  must  still  be  in  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  man  for  the  sake  of  order).  On  the 
other  hand  the  symbol  still  obtains  in  the  Old 
Testament,  hence  t  he  Jews  remain  covered  during 
worship,  and  hence  for  the  Nasirite  also  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  letting  the  hair  grow,  also,  under  condi¬ 
tions,  for  the  Israelites  generally  (see  Jer.  vii. 
29;  compare,  in  reference  to  the  priests,  Lev. 
xxi.  6).  This  significance  of  the  hair  of  the  head 
obtains  also  among  Gentile  nations,  see  Knobbl, 
p.  29.  Perhaps  Absalom,  with  his  long  hair, 
meant  to  play  the  part  of  a  Nasirite  along  with 
his  other  demagogical  contrivances,  and  the  Jews 
have  regarded  him  as  a  Nasirite  (see  Oehler, 
p.  20b). 

4.  The  period  of  the  vow.  According  to  ver.  6, 
this  is  entirely  indefinite.  It  depends  on  the 
self-determination  of  the  Nasirite.  The  later 
Rabbinioal  limitation  :  the  shortest  time  is  thirty 
days,  springs  from  their  ignoring  the  original 
idea. 

5.  He  shell  come  et  no  dead  body,  and 
he  shall  not  defile  himself  by  funeral  usages.  On 
this  point  the  conditions  are  stricter  for  the  Na¬ 
sirite  than  for  the  priest,  and,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  he  stands  on  a  par  with  the  high-priest 
(see  Lev.  xxvii.  11).  But  it  may  happen  that  in 
An  unlooked  for  way  some  one  may  die  beside 
him,  in  his  immediate  proximity,  so  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  Levitical  law,  he  becomes  unclean.  Then 
he  is  unclean  for  seven  days  (six.  11,  14,  16; 
xxxi.  19),  and  moreover  the  consecration  of  his 
head  is  nullified.  “  The  defiled  hair  must  be  re¬ 
moved  ”  says  Knobel,  “  since  it  especially  takes 
(!)  and  retains  (!)  such  uncleanness  (see  Lev. 
xiv.  8),  indeed,  at  the  expiration  of  the  Nazirite- 
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ship,  it  could  not  be  offered  to  God."  See  the 
Mine  author  with  reference  to  a  similar  custom 
among  the  Syrians.  On  the  eighth  day  the  puri¬ 
fication  of  the  Nasirite  is  accomplished  by  a  sac¬ 
rifice,  as  in  the  case  of  other  acts  of  purification 
(see  Lev.  xv.).  by  a  pair  of  doves  as  a  sin-offer¬ 
ing  and  burnt-offering,  to  which  is  added  a  lamb 
of  a  year  old  as  a  guilt-offering.  K*obil  ex¬ 
plains  the  guilt-offering  in  an  extraordinary  way 
p.  27) ;  by  his  heedlessness  the  time  is  proiraoted 
in  which  be  has  withdrawn  himself  from  his  duty 
to  his  family  by  his  idle  life.  Then  he  would 
hare  had  to  bring  a  capital  guilt-offering  at  the 
expiration  of  his  Naiiriteship.  The  fellowship 
of  death,  into  whioh  he  was  inadvertently  brought, 
was  a  communion  of  guilt ;  for  guilt  is  the  ootn- 
munion  of  the  consequence  of  sin.  8ince,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Naiiriteship  was  not  a  thing  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out  piece-meal,  as  the  reading  of  a  breviary, 
the  days  so  far  accomplished  were  lost  (Heb. 
fall).  He  must  begin  over  again.  Henoe  on 
the  seventh  day  he  must  shear  his  head;  the 
hair,  as  something  desecrated,  was  simply  cast 
away ;  according  to  tradition,  it  was  buried. 

In  the  case  of  a  lifelong  Naiiriteship,  the  notion 
of  the  defilement  of  the  hair  seems  to  have  been 
disregarded,  e.  g.,  in  Samson’s  oase  (Obhlbr,  p. 
206).  We  will  not  enter  here  on  the  question, 
whether  8amson’s  long  hair  was  properly  the 
“vehicle"  of  his  strength.  Anyway  the  growth 
of  the  hair  was  the  usual  symbol  of  a  Nasirite ; 
but  the  symbol  in  conjunction  with  the  heart,  is 
never  mere  symbol,  but  a  vehicle,  though  an  ethi¬ 
cal  and  not  a  magical  one. 

6.  The  festival  offering  at  the  close .  It  is 
twice  called  the  law  of  the  Nasirite,  vers.  18, 
21,  and  it  is  assumed  that  something  great  has 
been  performed.  One  he  lamb  for  a  burnt- 
offeiing ;  one  ewe  lamb  for  a  sin  offering ;  one 
ram  for  a  peace  offering  (ver.  14).  This  recalls 
the  great  peace  offering  at  the  priest’s  consecra¬ 
tion  (Lev.  ix.).  The  sin-offering  allows  us  to 
infer,  that  even  a  Naiiriteship  is  not  oarried  out 
without  shortcomings.  But  it  is  a  small  offering, 
and  only  follows  the  burnt-offering.  But  the  ram 
of  the  Nasirite  is  more  or  less  like  the  most  su¬ 
perior  sacrifices.  “  And  he  must  bring  a  basket 
of  unleavened  bread  of  wave  flour,  t.  «.,  with  un¬ 
leavened  pastry  of  fine  wheat  flour,  expressly 
oakes  mixed  with  oil,  and  wafers  anointed  with 
oil  (see  Lev.  ii.  4),  and  their  meal  offering  and 
drink  offering,  t.  «.,  according  to  xv.  3  sqq.,  the 
oblations  of  meal,  cakes  and  wine  belonging  to 
the  burnt-offering  and  thank  offering,"  ver.  15. 

The  construction  of  ver.  15  is  not  quite  clear, 
but  is  likely  to  be  construed  according  to  ver. 
16  (both  meal-offering  and  drink-offering).  The 
most,  mysterious,  and  likely,  too,  the  most  im- 

Sort  ant  offering  is,  in  this  case,  the  hair  of  the 
Fasirite’s  head  (ver.  18).  He  must  shear  or 
out  it  himself,  and  then  cast  it  into  the  fire  that 
burns  under  the  peace-offering.  Thus  he  offers 
his  hero-ornament  to  Jehovah  as  a  whole  sacri¬ 
fice  ;  he  gives  the  Lord  the  glory  for  the  beau¬ 
tiful  work  accomplished. 

His  consecrated  hair  was  the  counterpart  of 
the  diadem  of  the  high-priest.  It  is  reflected 
in  the  most  various  forms;  in  waving  helmet 
plumes,  iron  orosses,  horse-tails,  eagle  feathers. 
But  these  adumbrations  of  heroism  are  seldom 


offered  quite  pure  to  Jehovah.  But  the  Nasirite 
gives  glory  to  God,  as  the  elders  of  the  Church 
triumphant  oast  down  their  orowns  before  the 
Lamb  (Rev.  iv.  10). 

The  repast  of  the  peace-offering  '(ver.  19) 
concludes  all,  of  which  the  priest,  beside  the 
wave  breast  and  the  heave  thigh  and  two  oakes 
out  of  the  basket,  receives  the  shoulder  (the 
upper  part  of  the  fore  quarter).  Aooording  to 
Kkil,  this  signified  that  the  table  communion 
with  the  Lora,  shadowed  forth  in  the  repast  of 
the  peace-offering,  took  plaoe  in  an  eminent 
degree.  But  the  peace-offering  meal,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  is  a  meal  of  the  one 
making  the  offering,  in  whioh  Jehovah  takes 
part,  represented  by  His  priest.  Thus,  then, 
the  allowance  of  the  shoulder  says  that  the  Na¬ 
sirite  oan  give  more  of  what  he  enjoys  to  Jehovah 
than  common  Morifioers. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  vow,  the  Nasirite 
could  drink  wine  again,  ver.  20. 

On  offerings  of  hair,  besides  those  mentioned 
in  the  Bible,  see  Obhlbr,  and  especially  Kho- 
brl,  p.  29.  The  conventional  ingredient  in  the 
meaning  of  the  hair  appears  prominently  in  a 
war  of  the  Argives  with  the  Lacedaemonians. 
The  former  made  a  vow  to  cut  their  hair,  the 
Utter  to  let  their  hair  grow  (Wbbbr,  Lekrbuch 
der  Wcllgesch,  I.,  p.  145). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  [The  Nasirite  would  be  an  extraordinary 
servant  of  Jehovah,  a  devoted  hero  in  the  sphere 
of  divine  things,  ».  «.  of  religion.  The  scriptu¬ 
ral  examples  of  Naiiriteship  do  not  give  an 
instance  of  devotion  to  a  particular  deed.  They 
were  rather  with  reference  to  a  general  aim. 
The  inspiration  to  special  deeds  in  harmony 
with  their  consecration  came  to  them  in  the 
oourse  of  their  separation,  and  might  be  ex- 
peoted  so  to  oome.  The  rules  of  abstinence, 
the  long  hair,  etc.,  marked  them  as  consecrated 
and  ready  for  extraordinary  duty.  The  service 
was  noble,  whether  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Na¬ 
sirite  actually  to  do  a  heroic  deed  or  not,  pro¬ 
vided  only  the  condition  of  the  vow  were  strictly 
adhered  to.  During  the  wanderings,  men  or 
women  might  become  Naiirites  of  speoial  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  hope  of  entering  the  promised  land, 
and  thus  of  the  earnest,  uncomplaining  pilgrim¬ 
age,  following  hard  after  God  in  all  his  lead¬ 
ings. 

The  notion  of  something  extraordinary,  doing 
something  more  than  others,  is  more  than  im* 

plied ;  it  U  expressed  in  the  verb  ItScr,  ver.  2. 
For  it  does  not  appear  why  the  verb  ifboul 3  not 
have  the  meaning  actually  ascribed  to.  it  else¬ 
where,  excepting  where  used  in  connection  with 
vows.  Yet  in  Lev.  xxvii.  2  this  nnivenal  sense 

U  allowed.  The  noun  kSd  is  always  rendered 
M  wonderful  thing."  The  meaning  df  ver.  2 
would  then  be :  When  a  man  or  woman  would 
do  something  extraordinary  by  vowing  a  Naii- 
rite  vow.  “  Si  mirandum  aliquit  facerti.”  Mun¬ 
ster  vers .  Facius. 

The  Lord  Jesus  sets  before  all  that  would  fol¬ 
low  Him  the  ideal  of  the  Nasarite  when  He 
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says:  u  What  do  je  more  than  others  V*  Matt, 
v.  47.  (Qve  faitca-eoua  <f  extraordinaire  f  Frenoh 
version.  See  Viret's  sermon  on  this  text  in 
his  Nouveauz  Ducoura ,  ete^  p.  128.) 

2.  Vers.  9-12.  “More  was  required  for  the 
purifying  of  the  Naxirite  than  of  any  other  per¬ 
son  that  had  touohed  a  dead  body.  This  teaohes 
ns,  that  sins  of  infirmity,  and  the  faults  we  are 
overtaken  in  by  surprise,  must  be  serionsly 
repented  of,  and  that  an  application  must  be 
made  of  the  virtue  of  Christ's  sacrifice  to  our 
souls  for  the  forgiveness  of  them  every  day,  1 
John  ii.  1,  2.  It  teaohes  us,  also,  that  if  those 
who  make  an  eminent  profession  of  religion  do 
anjthing  to  sully  the  reputation  of  their  profes¬ 
sion,  more  is  expected  from  them  than  others, 
for  the  retrieving  both  of  their  peaoe  and  of 
their  credit."  M.  Henry. 

8.  Vers.  18-21.  “And  when  the  Christian  is 
finishing  his  course  of  faith  and  holiness,  of 
self-denial  and  bearing  the  cross,  and  is  about 


to  close  his  eyes  in  death,  and  open  them  in  the 
realms  of  uninterrupted  joy;  he  will  still  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  he  has  nothing  to  trust  to  but 
the  blood  of  Christ,  since  the  best  whioh  he  hath 
done  is  mixed  with  sio,  and  needs  forgiveness; 
he  will  give  glory  to  the  Lord  of  all  that  he 
hath  done  in  any  measure  well,  and  depart, 
perhaps,  with  joyful,  at  least  with  peaoeful  ex¬ 
pectations  for  the  future,  to  go  and  drink  the 
new  wine  of  the  kingdom  with  his  beloved  Re¬ 
deemer  in  the  realms  of  bliss.'’  Scott. — Tr.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  vi.  1-21.  The  Naxirite  a  type  of  Chris¬ 
tian  self-denial.  The  theooratic  hero  a  type  of 
Christian  heroism.  Difference  between  the  free 
Naxiriteship  and  the  unfree  monasticism.  The 
former  a  holy  form  related  to  a  holy  objeot. 
The  sombre  counterfeit  of  the  Naxiriteship  (un¬ 
holy  objects,  unholy  means). 


SIXTH  SECTION. 

The  Blessing  on  God’s  Army. 

Chapter  VI.  22-27. 

22,  23  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron  and  unto  his 
son 8,  saying,  On  this  wise  ye  shall  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  “saying  unto  them, 
24,  25  The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee :  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee, 

26  and  be  gracious  unto  thee :  The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give 

27  thee  peace.  And  they  shall  put  my  name  upon  the  children  of  Israel,  and  I  will 
bless  them. 


•wy. 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Now  that  the  army  of  God  is  established  in 
every  respect,  the  next  thing  is  to  declare  its 
signature  and  destiny.  The  name  of  Jehovah 
shall  be  shed  over  St  as  the  brightness  of  the 
•on :  on  Jehovah's  part  this  name  shall  rest  on 
it;  on  its  part  it  shall  bear  this  name.  To  bear 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  the  revelation  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  God  in  its  universal  historical  significance, 
and  bear  it  forth  into  the  world,  and  especially 
itself  to  be  blessed  and  become  great  in  this 
name,  as  this  destination  was  already  intimated 
in  the  germ  in  the  name  of  Shem,  such  is  its 
great,  oonoentric,  exclusive  vocation,  toward 
which  aU  its  wars  and  victories  should  point. 
8ee  Gen.  xii.  sqq.;  Isa.  xlii.  sqq.  Aaron  and 
his  sons  were  to  be  continuously  the  organs  of 
the  blessings  into  whioh  this  benediction  would 
develop. 

The  one  benediotion  subdivides  into  three  ohief 
blessings,  and  each  blessing  again  into  two 
members.  It  is  a  number  six,  that  beoomes  in 
the  unity  of  the  name  Jehovah  the  number 
•even. 


2.  The  first  blessing  forms  not  only  the  gene¬ 
ral  foundation  of  the  whole  benediction,  of  the 
entire  salvation  of  revelation,  bnt  is  at  the  same 
time  the  first  special  blessing.  Jehovah  bless 
thee,  ».  e.  direct  upon  thee  all  prosperity  iu 
immeasurable  progression;  and  keep  thee, 

».  e.  ward  off  every  curse,  all  adversity  from 
thee.  That  is  the  peace  of  the  gracious  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  according  to  its  two  aspeots,  His 
positive  and  negative  governance. 

8.  In  the  second  blessing,  the  light  of 
Jehovah’s  oountenaoce  rises  on  Israel. 
On  the  meaning  of  His  oountenanoe  see  the 
Bible-work  on  Gen.  xii.  1-20,  j  5,  and  the  related 
passages  in  Exodus.  The  effect  of  the  shining 
of  the  oountenanoe  of  God,  which  Israel  was  the 
first  to  experience,  is  the  experience  of  His  re¬ 
demption  that  blots  out  guilt,  His  grace. 

4.  The  third  blessing  might  appear  to  be  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  second  were  one  to  take  the 
VIS  Hi V)  only  in  its  current  sense,  and  the  re¬ 
curring  just  as  in  the  second  blessing. 

But,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  thought, 
the  countenance  of  Jehovah  rises  up  over  Israel 
in  kindness,  and  thenoe  sinks  deep  down  on  it  l 
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it  operates  penetratingly  as  the  sun  in  the  se- 
nith.  Henoe  its  operation  manifests  itself  as 
peaoe,  and  if  one  take  the  04&  in  its  full  signi¬ 
ficance,  then  the  seoond  clause  says:  establish 
peaoe  for  theet  peaoe  par  excellence . 

Thus  if  the  name  of  God  is  laid  on  Israel 
from  above,  so,  too,  Israel  is  therewith  in  this 
name  raised  high  aloft. 

On  the  reference  of  this  wonderful  benedic¬ 
tion  to  the  mystery  of  the  Trinity,  see  Kkil. 
It  is  not  to  be  ignored,  that  the  number  three 
may  be  regarded  as  an  Old  Testament  form  of 
emphasis,  and  the  six  members  as  a  three- fold 
parallelism  of  members.  But  just  as  little  should 
one  ignore  that  the  three  economies  of  divine 
revelation  are  very  plainly  reflected  in  this 
benediction.  And  thus  it  forms  one  of  the  most 
glorious  of  the  typical  germs  of  New  Testament 
revelation  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Knobsl  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Elohist  cited 
the  Aaronic  blessing  already  in  Lev.  ix.  22. 
But  he  overlooks  the  distinction  between  bless¬ 
ing  in  general  and  this  blessing. 

[And  they  shall  pat  my  name,  etc.  Ver. 
27.  “  Hence  we  gather  that  whatsoever  the 

ministers  of  the  Church  do  by  God’s  oommand 
is  ratified  by  Him  with  a  real  and  solid  result ; 
sinoe  He  declares  nothing  by  His  ministers 


which  He  wilf  not  Himself  fulfil  and  perform  by 
the  efficacy  of  His  8pirit.  But  we  must  observe 
that  He  does  not  so  transfer  the  office  of  bless¬ 
ing  to  His  priests  as  to  resign  His  rights  to 
them ;  for  after  having  entrusted  this  ministry 
to  them,  He  claims  the  accomplishment  of  the 
thing  for  Himself  alone."  Calvin.— Ta.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  vi.  22-27.  The  Aaronic  Blessing.  A 
blessing  of  unity  ( emheitlkker  Segen\  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God  in  their  unity.  For  its  departure 
into  the  world.  The  three-foldness  of  the 
Aaronic  blessing  no  system,  but  a  germ  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  The  three  blessings 
singly.  Their  gradation.  The  Aaronio  blessing 
in  the  light  of  the  New  Testament.  The  six 
parts  of  the  three  parts  of  the  blessing  (bless, 
keep — making  the  face  shine,  be  gracious — let¬ 
ting  down  the  countenance  on  thee  [by  the 
Spirit]  and  the  peace).  Thus  Jehovah  blesses 
His  own  Himself  by  His  servants.  All  blessing 
of  God  is  included  in  His  name,  in  His  revela¬ 
tion  of  salvation.  The  name  of  God  is  to  be 
distinguished  from  His  being,  but  is  the  impress 
of  His  being  in  religious  contemplation.  The 
priest  is  to  bless ;  the  congregation  pronounoes 
the  curse. 


SEVENTH  SECTION. 

Chats.  VII.  VIII. 


The  Endowment  of  the  Tabernacle  cut  the  Future  Centre  of  the  Army  of  God, 
the  Dwelling  of  Jehovah,  by  the  Offering  of  the  Prinoee. 

Chapter  VII.  1-89. 

1  And  it  came  to  paw  on  the  day  that  Moses  had  "folly  set  up  the  tabernacle,  and 
had  anointed  it,  and  sanctified  it,  and  all  the  ‘instruments  thereof,  cboth  the  altar 

2  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  had  anointed  them,  and  sanctified  them ;  That  the 
princes  of  Israel,  heads  of  ‘the  house  of  their  fathers,  *who  were  the  princes  of  the 

3  tribes,  l*and  were  over  them  that  were  "numbered,  offered :  And  they  brought  their 
'offering  before  the  Lord,  six  covered  wagons,  and  twelve  oxen ;  a  wagon  for  two 
of  the  princes,  and  for  each  one  an  ox :  and  they  brought  them  before  the  taber- 

4,  5  nacle.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  it  of  them,  that  they 
may  be  to  do  the  service  of  the  Ktabernacle  of  the  congregation ;  and  thou  shaft 

6  give  them  unto  the  Levites,  to  every  man  according  Ho  his  service.  And  Moses 

7  took  the  wagons  and  the  oxen,  and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites.  Two  wagons  and 

8  four  oxen  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of  Gershon,  according  hto  their  service :  And  four 
wagons  and  eight  oxen  he  gave  unto  the  sons  of  Merari,  according  ‘unto  their  ser- 

9  vice,  under  the  hand  of  Ithamar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  priest.  But  unto  the  sons 
of  Kohath  he  gave  none :  because  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  'belonging  unto 
them  *was  that  they  should  bear  upon  their  shoulders. 


10  And  the  princes  offered  'for  dedicating  of  the  altar  in  the  day  that  it  was 

11  anointed,  even  the  princes  offered  their  offering  before  the  altar.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  They  shall  offer  their  'offering,  each  prince  on  his  day,  for  the 
dedicating  of  the  altar. 
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12  And  he  that  offered  his  'offering  the  first  day  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Aramina- 

13  dab,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah :  And  his  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight 
whereof  was  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels ,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after 
the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  were  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil 

14, 15  for  a  “meat  offering :  One  “spoon  of  ten  shekels  of  gold,  full  of  incense :  One 

16  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  °of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid 

17  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five 
rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  °of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  offering  of  Nahshon 
the  son  of  Amminadab. 

18  On  the  second  day  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar,  prince  of  Issachar,  did  offer: 

19  He  offered  for  his  'offering  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 

20  tuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering :  One 

21  “spoon  of  gold  of  ten  shekels ,  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one 

22  lamb  °of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering: 

23  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
•of  the  first  year:  this  was  the  'offering  of  Nethaneel  the  son  of  Zuar. 

24  On  the  third  day  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon,  prince  of  the  children  of  Zebulun,  did 

25  offer:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels ,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  alter  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ; 

26  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering :  One  golden 

27  “spoon  of  ten  shekels ,  full  of  incense:  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  °of 

28  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

29  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace-offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
•of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Eliab  the  son  of  Helon. 


30  On  the  fourth  day  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur,  prince  of  the  children  of  Reuben, 

31  did  offer:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels ,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary ;  both 

32  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering:  One  golden  “spoon 

33  of  ten  shekels ,  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  *of  the  first 
34,  35  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  And  for  a 

sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  °of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur. 


36  On  the  fifth  day  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of 

37  Simeon,  did  offer :  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels ,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering: 

38,  39  One  golaen  “spoon  of  ten  shekelsy  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 

40  one  lamb  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 

41  offering :  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats, 
five  lambs  °of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zuri¬ 
shaddai. 


42  On  the  sixth  day  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel,  prince  of  the  children  of  Gad, 

43  offered :  His  foffering  was  one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and  thirty 
shekels ,  a  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  both 

44  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering :  One  golden  "spoon 

45  of  ten  shekels ,  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  °of  the  first 
46,  47  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering :  And  for  a 

sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs  °of  the 
first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel. 


48  On  the  seventh  day  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud,  prince  of  the  children  of 

49  Ephraim,  offered:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a 
hundred  and  thirty  shekels ,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 
the  sanctuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering: 
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50,  51  One  golden  "spoon  of  ten  shekels,  foil  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 

52  one  lamb  *of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 

53  offering:  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats, 
five  lambs  4of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Elishama  the  son  of  Am- 
mihud. 

54  On  the  eighth  day  offered  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur,  prince  of  the  children 

65  of  Manasseh:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger  of  the  weight  of  a  hundred  and 

thirty  shekels ,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary: 

56  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering:  One  golden 

57  "spoon  of  ten  shekels,  foil  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  °of 

58  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

69  And  for  a* sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he-goats,  five  lambs 
4of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedahzur. 

60  On  the  ninth  day  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni,  prince  of  the  children  of  Benjamin, 

61  offered:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  teas  a  hundred  and 
thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary: 

62  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering :  One  golden 

63  "spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one  lamb  °of 

64  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

65  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
°of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Abidan  the  son  of  Gideoni. 

66  On  the  tenth  day  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Ammishaddai,  prince  of  the  children  of 

67  Dan,  offered:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary ;  both  of  them  foil  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering : 

68,  69  One  golden  "spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram, 

70  one  lamb4  of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin 

71  offering:  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats, 
five  lambs  °of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Ahiezer  the  son  of  Am  mi- 
shaddai. 


72  On  the  eleventh  day  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran,  prince  of  the  children  of  Asher, 

73  offered:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  the  weight  whereof  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanc- 

74  tuary ;  both  of  them  full  of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering:  One 

75  golden  "spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one 

76  lamb  4of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  tne  goats  for  a  sin  offering: 

77  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
°of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran. 


78  On  the  twelfth  day  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan,  prince  of  the  children  of  Naphtali, 

79  offered:  His  'offering  was  one  silver  charger,  tne  weight  whereof  was  a  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels,  one  silver  bowl  of  seventy  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sane* 

80  tuary :  both  of  them  foil  of  fine  ffour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  “meat  offering :  One 

81  golden  "spoon  of  ten  shekels,  full  of  incense :  One  young  bullock,  one  ram,  one 

82  lamb  °of  the  first  year,  for  a  burnt  offering :  One  pkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering : 

83  And  for  a  sacrifice  of  peace  offerings,  two  oxen,  five  rams,  five  he  goats,  five  lambs 
•of  the  first  year :  this  was  the  'offering  of  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan. 


84  This  was  the  *dedication  of  the  altar,  in  the  day  when  it  was  anointed,  by  the. 
princes  of  Israel :  twelve  chargers  of  silver,  twelve  silver  bowls,  twelve  "spoons  of 

85  gold :  Each  charger  of  silver  weighing  a  hundred  and  thirty  shekels,  each  bowl 
seventy:  all  the  silver  vessels  weighed  two  thousand  and  four  hundred  shekels , 

86  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary:  The  golden  "spoons  were  twelve,  foil  of  incense, 
weighing  ten  shekels  apiece,  after  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary :  all  the  gold  of  the 

87  "spoons  was  a  hundred  and  twenty  shekels .  All  the  oxen  for  the  burnt  offering 
were  twelve  bullocks,  the  rams  twelve,  the  lambs  °of  the  first  year  twelve,  with 
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88  their  “meat  offering :  and  the  pkids  of  the  goats  for  sin-offering  twelve.  And  all 
the  oxen  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-offerings  were  twenty  and  four  bullocks,  the 
rams  sixty,  the  he-goats  sixty,  the  lambs  of  the  first  year  sixty.  This  was  the 

89  dedication  of  the  altar,  after  that  it  was  anointed.  And  when  Moses  was  gone 
into  the  ftabemacle  of  the  congregation  to  speak  with  *him,  then  he  heard  the 
voice  *of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy  seat  that  was  upon  the  ark  of 
testimony,  from  between  the  two  cherubim :  and  he  spake  unto  him. 


i  Heb.  who  Hood.  *  That  In,  God. 

•  fniehed  getting  up.  *  veuele.  • and.  *  their  father*' hornet.  •the*.  * muttered. 

1  oblation.  «  Tent  of  Meeting.  *  to  the  proportion  of .  *  belonged.  *  they  bare. 

*  a  dedicattonnift.  m  meat-offering.  ■  bowl;  *aueert  Buvsxv,  Zunx.  •  a  year  old. 

■  f  he-goat  «  omit  of  one. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Id  this  section,  also,  we  hare  not  to  do  with 
scattered  elements,  bat  solely  with  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  Tabernacle  for  leading  the  campaign 
rtf.,  so  far  as  this  is  affected  by  the  offering  or 
the  princes  of  the  tribe,  and  (in  chap.  Tiii.)  by 
the  office  of  Moses,  the  functions  of  Aaron  and 
the  service  of  the  Levi  tea. 

The  expression  on  the  day  that  Moans  fin¬ 
ished  setting  np  the  tabernacle,  ver.  1,  must 
not  be  pressed,  as  if  the  gifts  of  the  princes  be¬ 
gan  immediately  after  the  ereotion  of  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  and  the  anointing  of  the  Sanctuary  [see 
the  view  of  Kbil  and  others  at  i.  1 — Ts.].  The 
actual  order,  according  to  which  the  gifts  of  the 
princes  follow  here,  must  also  have  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  order  of  time.  Between  the  erection 
of  the  Tabernacle  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  (Exod.  xl.  17)  and  the  beginning  of  the 
march  from  Sinai  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the 
second  month  [Num.  x.  11)  there  intervened  about 
fifty  days.  Or  these,  say,  ten  were  used  for  the 
anointings  and  consecration  of  the  priests,  at  the 
end,  say,  twenty  for  the  preparations  (viii. — x. 
10),  then  there  remain  still  twenty  days  for  the 
outline  of  legislation  that  lies  between,  especially 
as  the  numbering  of  the  people  fell  in  this  period 
only  in  respect  to  its  formal  conclusion.  Besides 
this,  there  is  no  necessity  to  force  a  literal  redac¬ 
tion  into  this  period. 

2.  The  significance  of  this  whole  section  [in¬ 
cluding  chap,  viii.]  appears  at  once  from  the  of¬ 
fering  first  made  by  the  princes  in  oommon  :  six 
wagons  (see  more  particularly  in  Knobbl  and 
Kbil)  and  twelve  oxen.  Of  these,  Moses  gave 
two  wagons  [with  the  four  accompanying  oxen] 
to  the  6er8onites,  because  they  had  in  charge 
the  transportation  of  the  lighter  articles,  the  co¬ 
verings.  To  the  Merarites  he  gave  four  wagons 
[and  eight  oxen]  beoause  they  must  transport 
the  heavy  planks  and  pillars.  The  Koliathites 
got  no  wagons,  because  they  were  to  carry  the 
holy  vessels,  the  actual  Sanctuary,  on  bearing- 

poles.  3X  flbljg  is  rendered  44  state  carriages  ” 
bj  the  LXX. ;  44  freight  wagons  ”  by  the  Vul- 
oatb.  Knobbl  says:  wagons  that  went  gently 
or  softly,  which  could  be  true  only  of  four-wheeled 
wagons,  whereas  Kbil  says  two-wheeled  wagons. 

8.  Vers.  10-88.  Following  the  preceding  gift, 
the  princes  give  singly  their  offerings  for  the 
requirements  of  the  Tabernacle  itself,  but  all  of 
them  the  same  quota,  and  that  in  the  order  in 


which  they  were  named  at  the  numbering  of  the 
people.  The  partioularixation  of  the  gifts  is 
made  prominent  by  eaoh  one  having  his  particu¬ 
lar  day  for  making  his  offering.  The  offerings 
are  as  follows : 

1)  A  silver  charger  of  180  shekels  weight ;  2) 
a  silver  bowl  (both  filled  with  sacrificial  flour  and 
oil  for  a  meal-offering) ;  8)  a  golden  paten  full 
of  incense ;  4)  a  bullock,  a  ram,  a  male  sheep  of 
a  year  old  for  a  burnt-offering;  6)  a  mature  lie- 
goat  for  a  sin-offering;  6)  two  oxen,  five  rams, 
five  young  he-goats,  and  five  male  sheep  a  year 
old  for  a  thank-offering.  The  adding  up  of  all 
the  offerings  follows  in  vers.  84-88.  The  sum  of 
all  the  silver  is  reckoned  at  2,400  shekels  ;  the 
sum  of  all  the  gold  at  120  shekels. 


[“  If  a  silver  shekel  be  taken,  roughly,  as 
weighing  2-6  of  a  shilling,  and  a  golden  shekel 
1  a16  of  a  sovereign,  the  intrinsic  worth,  by  weight 
of  each  silver  charger  will  be  826*.,  of  each  bowl 
176*.,  of  each  golden  spoon  280*.  Consequently 
the  aggregate  worth,  by  weight,  of  the  whole  of 
the  offerings  will  be  £488.  But  the  real  worth 
of  such  a  sum.  when  measured  by  the  prices  of 
clothing  and  food  at  that  time,  must  have  been 
vastly  greater.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  the  Tabernaote  itself  had  been  recently  con¬ 
structed  at  a  vast  cost.”  The  Bib.  Comm.  — Tr.]. 

The  gradual  presentation  of  these  offerings, 
with  festive  pauses,  before  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
served  not  merely  to  awaken  universal  sacrificial 
rejoicing;  the  nation  must  also  have  a  view  of 
the  glittering  treasures  which,  as  the  army  of 
God,  it  was  for  the  future  to  proteot,  and  which 
were  so  much  the  more  valuable  to  it  because 
they  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  spiritual  treasures 
of  Israet,  and  for  the  mediation  of  those  treasures. 
[It  is  natural  to  inquire,  why  this  prolixity  in 
narrating  the  principal  transactions  of  this  obap-? 
ter?  For  substance  the  whole  is  told  in  vers. 
10,  11,  84-88.  Why  then  this  great  repetition  ? 
The  suggestions  of  Dr.  Langb  above  may  be  some 
explanation  of  the  immediate  effect  intended  by 
these  transactions,  which  it  is  conjectured,  and 
no  doubt  correctly,  took  place  in  a  public  and 
solemn  way.  But  that  does  not  account  for  the 
manner  of  recording  the  transactions.  That  was 
written,  not  for  their  sakes  alone,  but  for  our 
learning,  that  we  through  patienoe  and  comfort 
of  the  scriptures  might  have  hope  (Rom.  iv.  28 ; 
xv.  4).  On  this  point  the  comment  of  M.  Henry 
represents  the  proper  view.  “God  appointed 
that  it  should  thus  be  done  on  several  days:  that 
an  equal  honor  might  thereby  be  put  on  each 
several  tribe ;  in  Aaron's  breast-plate  each  had 
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his  precious  stone,  so  in  this  offering  each  had 
his  day.  All  their  offerings  were  exactly  the 
same,  without  any  variation,  though  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  neither  the  princes  nor  the  tribes  were 
all  alike  rich.  But  thus  it  was  intimated  that  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel  had  an  equal  share  in  the 
altar,  and  an  equal  interest  in  the  sacrifices  that 
were  offered  upon  it.  Though  one  tribe  was 
posted  more  honorably  in  the  camp  than  another, 
yet  they  and  their  servioes  were  all  alike  accept- 
able  to  God.  Nor  must  we  have  the  faith  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  respect  to  persons ,  Jas.  ii. 
1.  Though  the  offerings  were  all  the  same,  yet 
the  account  of  them  is  repeated  at  large  for  each 
tribe,  in  the  same  words.  We  are  sure  there  are 
no  vain  repetitions  in  scripture ;  what  then  shall 
we  make  of  these  repetitions  ?  Might  it  not  have 
served,  to  say  of  this  noble  jury,  that  the  same 
offering  which  their  foreman  brought,  eaoh  on 
his  day  brought  likewise?  No,  God  would  have 
it  specified  for  each  tribe.  And  why  so?  (1) 
It  was  for  the  encouragement  of  these  princes, 
and  of  their  respective  tribes,  that,  each  of  their 
offerings  being  recorded  at  large,  no  slight  might 
seem  to  be  put  upon  them;  for  rich  and  poor 
meet  together  before  God.  (2)  It  was  for  the 
encouragement  of  all  generous  acts  of  piety  and 
charity,  by  letting  us  know  that  what  is  given  is 
lent  to  the  Lord,  and  He  carefully  records  it, 
with  every  one’s  name  prefixed  to  his  gift,  be¬ 
cause  what  is  so  given  He  will  pay  again.  He 
is  not  unrighteous  to  forget  either  the  cost  or  the 
labor  of  love  (Heb.  vi.  10).  We  find  Christ  taking 
particular  notice  of  what  was  cast  into  the  trea¬ 
sury  (Mark  xii.  41).” 

We  have  thus  a  sample  of  sacred,  divine  book¬ 
keeping.  whose  separate  lesson  is  that  God  is 
careful  in  all  dealings  with  His  people  down  to 
details  and  minutiae.  And  this  revelation  is  so 
comforting  that  we  must  not  grudge  the  large 
space  allowed  to  these  entries,  and  wish  that  they 
were  replaced  by  records  that  would  clear  up 
many  things  in  this  part  of  Scripture  that  are 
now  very  obscure. 

Moreover  this  ohapter  may  be  appealed  to  in 
proof  of  the  genuineness  of  this  book.  A  later 
author  would  never  have  dreamed  of  composing 
such  a  record  as  this. — Tr.]. 

According  to  Keil,  all  these  saorificial  beasts 
were  immediately  sacrificed  day  by  day  as  they 
were  presented.  44  And,  indeed,  not  as  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  future,  but  for  immediate  consump¬ 
tion  according  to  usage.”  Keil  seems  to  distin¬ 
guish  too  little  between  offering  and  killing. 
The  expression  applies  equally  well  to 

the  offerings  of  wagons  and  of  metallic  vessels. 
8uoh  an  aimless  consumption  of  so  valuable  a 
stock  of  animals  close  on  the  departure  of  the 
expedition  is  not  intimated  by  any  mention  of 
sacrificial  ceremony  in  the  narrower  sense.  More¬ 
over  the  complete  consecration  of  the  altar  took 
plaoe,  according  to  Lev.  ix.,  directly  after  the 
erection  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  expression 
713)71  [«  dedication-gift,”  vers.  10,  84,  88],  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  verb  and  Ps.  xxx.  1,  does  not  so 
much  designate  the  first,  solemn  consecration, 
but  the  consecration  by  the  first  continuous  use. 
Were  the  one  hundred  oxen,  etc.,  that,  according 
to  Esra  vi.  17,  served  for  the  oonsecra'ion  of  the 


new  temple,  slaughtered  on  ons  day  or  feast  ? 
This,  says  ver.  88,  is  the  dedication  of  the  altar 
after  it  bad  been  anointed. 

4.  And  when  Moses  was  gone  into  the 
Tent  of  Meeting  ver.  89.  The  proper  soul  of 
the  Tabernacle  was  God’s  spirit  of  revelation  as 
it  conversed  with  Moses,  and  through  him  made 
itself  known  to  the  people.  When  Moses  went 
into  the  Tent  of  Meeting  (it  was  primarily  a 
tent  of  the  meeting  of  Jehovah  with  Moses)  to 
speak  with  Him  (i.  «.,  of  oourse  with  Jehovah 
who  was  there  enthroned).  The  discourse  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  alternated  with  the  inquiries  and  petitions ,  with 
the  prayer-life  of  the  prophet.  Then  he  heard 
the  voice  of  Him  that  made  Himself  speak 
Hit  bp.  the  one  condescending  to  converse) 
with  him  from  off  the  meroy  seat. — There 
came  to  him  the  voice  of  revelation  from  off  the 
mercy-seat  that  was  on  the  ark  between  the  che¬ 
rubim.  Kbil  seems  to  assume  that  only  one  oc¬ 
currence  is  spoken  of  here.  But  obviously  what 
is  spoken  of  is  the  form  of  revelation  that  ob¬ 
tained  continually  during  the  expedition  of  the 
army. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


[The  following  edifying  reflections  are  from 
M.  Henry,  whose  comments  often  most  sparkle 
with  wit  and  wisdom  from  above  where  others 
find  the  record  dry  as  a  ledger. 

On  ver.  2.  41  Those  that  are  above  others  in 
power  and  dignity,  ought  to  go  before  others, 
and  endeavor  to  go  beyond  them,  in  everything 
that  is  good.  The  more  any  are  advanced,  the 
more  is  expected  from  them,  for  the  greater  op¬ 
portunity  they  have  of  serving  God  and  their 
generation.  What  are  wealth  and  authority  good 
for,  but  as  they  enable  a  man  to  do  so  much  more 
good  in  the  world.” 

14  No  sooner  is  the  Tabernacle  fully  set  up,  than 
this  provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  it.  Note. 
Even  when  we  are  but  just  settled  in  the  world, 
and  think  we  are  beginning  to  take  root,  we  must 
be  preparing  for  changes  and  removes,  especially 
for  the  great  change.  When  we  are  here  in  this 
world,  everything  must  be  accommodated  to  a 
militant  and  moveable  state.” 

On  vers.  7-9.  44  Observe  here,  how  God  wise'y 
and  graciously  ordered  the  most  strength  to 
those  that  had  the  most  work.  Each  bad  wagons 
according  to  their  service.  Whatever  burden  God 
in  His  providence  lays  upon  us,  He  will,  by  His 
sufficient  grace,  proportion  the  strength  to  it  (1 
Cor.  x.  13).” 

On  vers.  10-88.  44  They  brought  some  things 
to  remain  for  standing  service  ;  twelve  large  sil¬ 
ver  dishes  and  as  many  large  silver  cups  or  bowls; 
the  former  to  be  used  for  the  meat-offerings,  the 
latter  for  the  drink-offerings;  the  former  for  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrifice,  the  latter  for  the  blood. 
The  latter  was  God’s  table,  (as  it  were),  and  it 
was  fit  that  so  great  a  King  should  be  served  in 
plate. — Note.  In  works  of  piety  and  charity,  we 
ought  to  be  generous  according  as  our  ability  is. 
The  Israelites  indeed  might  well  afford  to  part 
with  their  gold  and  silver  in  abundance  to  the 
services  of  the  sanctuary,  for  they  needed  it  not 
to  buy  meat,  and  victual  their  camp,  who  were 
daily  fed  with  bread  from  heaven ;  nor  did  they 
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need  it  to  buy  bread,  or  pay  their  army,  who 
were  shortly  to  be  put  iu  possession  of  Canaan.” 

“  They  brought  their  offerings  each  on  a  seve¬ 
ral  day,  iu  the  order  that  the/  had  lately  been 
put  into,  so  that  the  solemnity  lasted  twelve  days. 
—Thus  it  would  be  done  more  deoently  and  in 
order ;  God’s  work  should  not  be  done  confusedly, 
and  in  a  hurry ;  take  time,  and  we  shall  have 
done  the  sooner,  or,  at  least,  we  shall  have  done 
the  better. — God  hereby  signified  how  much 
pleased  He  is,  and  how  muoh  pleased  we  should 
be  with  the  exercises  of  piety  and  devotion.  The 
repetition  of  them  should  be  a  continual  pleasure 
to  os,  and  we  must  not  be  weary  of  well-doing. 
If  extraordinary  services  come  to  be  done  for 
twelve  days  together,  we  must  not  shrink  from 
it,  nor  oall  it  a  task  and  burden.” 

“Nahshon,  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
offered  first,  because  God  had  given  that  tribe 


the  first  post  of  honor  in  the  camp.  Judah,  of 
which  tribe  Christ  came,  first,  and  then  the  rest. 
Thus,  in  the  dedication  of  souls  to  God,  every 
man  is  presented  in  his  own  order,  Christ  ths 
First-Fruits  (1  Cor.  xv.  23).” — Tb.]. 

HOMILETIC  A  L  HINTS. 

Chap.  vii.  The  gifts  (temple  tax)  of  the  prinoes. 
The  duty  of  the  princes  that  of  all  magnates  gen¬ 
erally.  The  slow  procession  of  the  princes  with 
their  gifts — a  festal  contemplation  for  the  nation. 
An  example  for  alL  Silver  and  gold  are  the 
Lord’s  (Hag.  ii.  9).  The  external  treasures  of 
the  Temple  commended  to  the  protection  of  the 
congregation.  An  image  of  the  spiritual  trea¬ 
sure  of  the  Temple  that  is  entrusted  to  the  con¬ 
gregation,  and  for  which  it  must  pledge  its  life 
(word,  sacrament  and  oonfession). 


Th m  office  of  Mom;  the  functions  of  Aaron ;  and  the  servioe  of  the  Levitts. 

Chaptbe  VIII.  1-26. 

1, 2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Aaron,  and  say  unto  him, 
When  thou  "lightest  the  lamps,  the  seven  lamps  shall  give  light  ‘over  against  the 

3  candlestick.  And  Aaron  did  so  ;  he  "lighted  the  lamps  thereof  bover  against  the 

4  candlestick,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  dthis  work  of  the  candlestick 
t oas  of  "beaten  gold  ;  funto  the  shaft  thereof,  unto  the  flowers  thereof,  was  "beaten 
work  :  according  unto  the  f pattern  which  the  Lord  had  shewed  Moses,  so  he  made 
the  candlestick. 

5, 6  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the 

7  children  of  Israel,  and  cleanse  them.  And  thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  them,  to  cleanse 
them :  Sprinkle  hwater  of  purifying  upon  them,  and  'let  them  shave  all  their  flesh, 

8  and  let  them  wash  their  clothes,  and  so  make  themselves  clean.  Then  let  them 
take  a  young  bullock  with  his  kmeat  offering,  even  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and 

9  another  young  bullock  shalt  thou  take  for  a  sin  offering.  And  thou  shalt  bring 
the  Levites  before  the  'tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and  thou  shalt  gather  the 

10  whole  “assembly  of  the  children  of  Israel  together.  And  thou  shalt  bring  the  Le¬ 
vites  before  the  Lord  :  and  the  children  of  Israel  shall  “put  their  hands  upon  the 

11  Levites :  And  Aaron  shall  •offer  the  Levites  before  the  Lord  for  *an  offering  "of 

12  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  4may  execute  the  service  of  the  Lord.  And  the 
Levites  shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the  heads  of  the  bullocks :  and  thou  shalt  offer 
the  one  for  a  sin  offering,  and  the  other  for  a  burnt  offering,  unto  the  Lord,  to 

13  make  an  atonement  for  the  Levites.  And  thou  shalt  set  the  Levites  before  Aaron, 

14  and  before  his  sons,  and  *offer  them  for  *an  offering  unto  the  Lord.  Thus  shalt 
thou  separate  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  Levites  shall 

15  be  mine.  And  after  that  shall  the  Levites  go  in  to  do  the  service  of  the  'tabernacle 
of  the  congregation:  and  thou  shalt  cleanse  them,  and  *offer  them  for  *an  offering. 

16  For  they  are  wholly  given  unto  me  from  among  the  children  of  Israel ;  instead  pof 
such  as  open  every  womb,  even  instead  of  the  firstborn  of  all  the  children  of  Israel, 

17  have  I  taken  them  unto  me.  For  all  the  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel  are 
mine,  both  man  and  beast :  on  the  day  that  I  smote  every  firstborn  in  the  land  of 

18  Egypt  I  sanctified  them  for  myself.  And  I  have  taken  the  Levites  qfor  all  the 
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19  firstborn  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  I  have  given  the  Levites  as  a  *gift  to 
Aaron  and  to  his  sons  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the 
children  of  Israel  in  the  ltabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  to  make  an  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  children  of  Israel :  that  there  be  no  plague  among  the  children  of 

20  Israel,  when  the  children  of  Israel  come  nigh  unto  the  sanctuary.  And  Moses,  and 
Aaron,  and  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  did  to  the  Levites  accord¬ 
ing  unto  all  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  so  did  the 

21  children  of  Israel  unto  them.  And  the  Levites  rwere  purified,  and  they  washed 
their  clothes ;  and  Aaron  1  offered  them  as  an  ‘offering  before  the  Lord  ;  and  Aaron 

22  made  an  atonement  for  them  to  cleanse  them.  And  after  that  went  the  Levites  in 
to  do  their  service  in  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  Aaron,  and  before 
his  sons:  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  Moses  concerning  the  Levites,  so  did  they 
unto  them. 

23, 24  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  This  is  it  that  belongeth  unto  the 
Levites :  from  twenty  and  five  years  old  and  upward  they  shall  Bgo  in  Ho  wait  upon 

25  the  service  of  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation  :  And  from  the  age  of  fifty  years 

26  they  shall  ,lcease  waiting  upon  the  service  thereof \  and  shall  serve  no  more :  But 
shall  minister  with  their  Drethren  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  to 
keep  the  charge,  and  shall  do  no  service.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  the  Levites 
touching  their  charge. 


1  Heb.  let  them  cause  a  rtuor  to  pass  over,  etc,  *  Heb.  wave. 

•  Heb.  wave  offering.  *  Heb.  they  may  he  to  execute,  etc. 

•  Heb.  given.  •  Heb.  to  war  the  warfare  qf,  etc. 

T  Heb.  return  from  the  warfare  of  the  service. 


»  settest  up. 

4  this  was  the  work,  omit  was  of. 
c  vision;  image,  Bunskm:  form,  Zuxs. 
1  Tent  of  Meeting. 

•  from  among. 

\  instead  of. 

•  enter  into  the  row  of  the. 


k  in  front  of.  •  set  up. 

•  turned,  or  solid.  *  from  the  foot  to  the  flower, 

sin-water;  atoning -water,  Bumsek.  k  tnealrofftring. 

■  congregation.  *  lay. 

p  of  every  first-birth  that  breaks  the  womb,  etc. 

•  purified  themselves. 

•  go  out  of  the  row  of  the. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  7.  nnon  for  nnon  see  Green,  ?  03, 1  a,  121,  3.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxx.  18. 
Ver.16.  Sj’Sfofi  for  comp.  iii.  18.— Tr.]. 

:  it 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Speak  t&nto  Aaron,  etc.,  vers.  1-4.  The 
most  important  function  of  the  high-priest  at  the 
head  of  the  military  expedition  of  God’s  people 
appears  here  to  be  that  he  shall  provide  well  for 
the  candlestick  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  so  set  the 
lights  that  they  shall  all  shine  forwards  from  the 
eandlestiok.  Herewith  the  chronicler  finds  it 
not  superfluous  to  lay  stress  again  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  candlestick  was  made  of  gold,  that  it 
was  of  solid  gold  and  was  entirely  eonformed  to 
the  vision  of  Moses  on  the  mountain.  Every 
word  it  a  condemnation  of  the  pretended  middle- 
age  of  Aaron.  See  the  comments  on  Exod.  xxv. 
81-40. 

2.  Take  the  Levites  from  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  etc.,  vers.  5-26.  The  Levites  are 
set  apart  as  a  body  of  servants  for  the  Tabernacle. 
In  regard  to  their  installation  :  a.  they  are  puri¬ 
fied  according  to  an  intensified  conception  of 
Levitical  purity,  but  not  sanctified  after  the 
manner  of  the  priests.  The  purification  takes 
place  in  three  acts.  First :  Sprinkling  with  sin- 
water.  For  various  explanations  of  what  water 
is  meant  see  Kbil,  in  loc.  [The  wAter  mixed 
with  Ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  Num.  xix.,  Lyra, 
Ssnus,  Ainsworth;  see  on  v.  17. — Tr.].  It 


was  probably  water  mingled  with  the  ashes  of 
the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iii.  12),  an  anticipation  of 
the  later  ritual  water  of  purification  (Num.  xix.). 
Second:  Shearing  the  hair,  and  indeed  that  of  the 
whole  body.  Yet  it  is  not  meant  that  they  should 
make  themselves  bald  as  in  the  ease  of  lepers ; 
but  only  a  cropping  is  meant,  whereby  also  the 
notion  is  limited  with  respect  to  the  body. 
Third:  Washing  the  clothes,  h.  The  oonseora- 
tion  sacrifice.  Two  bullocks  are  destined  for 
the  sacrifice ;  one  for  a  burnt-offering  combined 
with  a  meal-offering,  the  other  for  a  sin-offering. 
Next  the  Lerites  are  placed  before  the  Taber¬ 
nacle  amid  the  assembly  of  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion.  The  children  of  Israel  (Kbil  says,  only 
the  prinoes  of  the  tribes  ?)  lay  their  hands  on 
them,  for  they  are  to  represent  the  congregation. 
c.  But  Aaron  was  to  wave  them  from  the  children  of 
Israel  [ver.  11].  Here  the  notion  of  waving  be¬ 
comes  especially  clear ;  by  a  symbolical  act  they 
are  severed  from  the  congregation,  shaken  loose, 
so  to  speak.  Kbil  supposes  that  Aaron  in  a 
solemn  way  led  the  Levites  up  to  the  altar  and 
then  back.  But  this  would  have  been  no  suffi¬ 
cient  symbolism  of  the  thought.  If  the  assembly 
of  the  people  stood  opposite  them,  then  the  Le¬ 
vites  were  alternately  led  to  it  and  then  again 
led  back  from  it,  of  course  iu  the  direction  of 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  (vers.  11,  18,  14). 
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[“  Most  likely  Aaron  pointed  to  the  Levites,  and 
then  wared  his  hands  as  in  ordinary  eases  of 
making  this  offering.  The  multitude  of  the 
Lerites  seems  to  preclude  the  other  modes  sug¬ 
gested."  The  Bib.  Comm. — Tr.]. 

Then  follows  the  sacrificial  act  of  the  Lerites, 
and  after  that  they  are  given  orer  to  Aaron  as  a 
staff  of  serrants,  with  which  the  waring  is  once 
more  mentioned,  as  if  their  dissolution  from  the 
people  and  their  oonsecration  for  Aaron  were  to 
be  distinguished.  Next  follows  a  repeated  ex¬ 
planation  concerning  the  destination  of  the 
Lerites  to  represent  the  first-born  of  the  nation 
in  the  serrice  of  Jehorah  (rers.  16-19,  comp.  ir. 
4-38).  Jehorah  had  acquired  the  first-boru  for 
Himself  by  sparing  the  first-born  in  Egypt.  He 
exchanged  the  Lerite  for  them;  but  these,  the 
Lerites  in  the  narrower  sense  He  in  turn  gare  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons,  to  attend  the  serrice  of  the 
Sanctuary,  which,  properly,  the  ohildren  of  Is¬ 
rael  had  to  oare  for.  By  this  representation  they 

constitute  an  atonement  (IBdS)  for  the  ohildren 
of  Israel  in  as  far  as  the  latter  would  thus  be 
restrained  from  coming  too  near  to  the  Sanctuary, 
which  would  be  followed  by  a  calamity.  It  is 
furthermore  narrated  that  the  prescribed  acts 
of  consecration  took  place,  and  that  thereupon 
the  Lerites  entered  in,  t.  e.%  not  into  the  Temple 
[Tabernaole],  but  into  their  servioe  in  the  fore 
court.  [Ver.  19.  “It  is  a  very  great  kindness 
to  the  Cnurch,  that  ministers  are  appointed  to 
go  before  them  in  the  things  of  God,  as  guides, 
overseers  and  rulers  in  religious  worship,  and 
to  make  that  their  business.  When  Christ  as- 
oended  on  high  He  gave  these  gifts.  Eph.  ir.,  8, 
11, 12.”  M.  Him  by. — Tr  ] 

8.  This  la  it  that  belongeth  unto  the 
Levites,  etc.,  vers.  28-26.  Here  are  given  sup¬ 
plementary  limitations  of  the  Levitioal  term  of 
service.  “ From  t  wenty-five  years  of  age  to  fifty 
they  are  fit  for  going  forth  as  a  military  expedition 
m  the  servioe  of  the  Tabernaole.  After  this 
period  they  are  exempt  from  this  service;  yet 
they  are  to  remain  as  helps  to  the  Levites  in 
discharging  their  functions  in  the  Tabernacle. 

in  contrast  with  rnhj?  is  the  over¬ 


sight  of  all  the  vessels  of  the  Tabernacle;  oomp. 

-tOtf  iii.  8;  .TO?  the  terviet,  e.  g.,  In 
taking  down  and  setting  up  the  Tabernacle,  its 
purification,  oarrying  water  and  wood  for  the 
altar  and  sacrificial  servioe,  slaughtering  the 
sacrificial  beasts  for  the  general  daily  aud  festi¬ 
val  sacrifices  of  the  congregation,  etc.,  ver.  26  6." 
Kbil.  Kbil  also  calls  to  mind  that  David,  ac¬ 
cording  to  1  Chr.  xxiii.  24,  drew  the  Levites  into 
service  as  early  as  their  twentieth  year  and  on, 
“because  the  Levites  had  no  longer  to  carry  the 
Tabernaole  and  all  its  vessels."  One  might  also 
ooqjecture  that  in  chap.  iv.  the  thirty  years  were 
originally  appointed  only  for  the  Kohathites, 
because  these  stood  next  to  the  priests,  and  had 
to  oarry  the  sacred  vessels,  but  that,  by  misun¬ 
derstanding  of  later  copyists,  the  number  thirty 
was  ascribed  also  to  the  Gershonites  and  Mera- 
rites.  [“It  is  remarkable,  that  no  law  was 
made  concerning  the  age  at  whioh  the  priests 
should  begin  to  officiate;  and  though  various 
blemishes  disqualified  them  for  the  servioe  of 
the  8anctuary,  yet  they  continued  their  ministra¬ 
tions  till  death,  if  capable.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  said  concerning  any  bodily  defects  or 
blemishes  disqualifying  the  Levites,  but  the 
time  of  their  service  is  expressly  settled.  Their 
work  was  far  more  laborious  than  that  of  the 
priests^  it  is  probable  that,  without  necessity, 
the  priests  would  not  begin  very  early  to  offi¬ 
ciate;  and  the  wisdom  and  experienoe  of  age 
would  increase,  rather  than  diminish,  their. fit¬ 
ness  for  the  sacred  duties  of  their  offioe."  Soott. 
Tr.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  viii.  The  candlestick  and  the  Levites. 
What  they  have  in  common ;  the  care  of  the 
glory  of  the  Sanctuary,  Their  consuming  them¬ 
selves  in  the  service  of  God.  The  oandlesticks 
must  cast  their  gleam  forwards  into  the  Temple. 
The  servioe  of  the  Levites  at  the  sanotuary 
transmitted  to  the  entire  Christian  Church. 
The  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers  should 
become  aotive  in  their  Levitioal  ministry. 


EIGHTH  SECTION. 

The  Little  Passover  for  Rehabilitating  those  that  had  been  TJnolean  for  the 
Camp.  The  Stranger  as  a  Convert. 

Chapter  IX.  1-14. 

1  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  in  the  first  month  of 
the  second  year  after  they  were  come  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  saying,  Let  the 

2  children  of  Israel  also  keep  the  passover  at  his  appointed  season.  In  the  four- 

3  teenth  day  of  this  month,1  at  even,  ye  shall  keep  it  in  his  appointed  season : 
according  to  all  the  ‘rites  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the  bceremonies  thereof,  shall 

4  ye  keep  it.  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  keep 
o  the  passover.  And  they  kept  the  passover  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  first 
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month1  at  even  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai :  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  Moses,  so  did  the  children  of  Israel. 

6  And  there  were  certain  men,  who  were  defiled  by  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  that 
they  could  not  keep  the  passover  on  that  day :  and  they  came  before  Moses  and 

7  before  Aaron  on  that  day.  And  those  men  said  unto  him,  We  are  defiled  by  the 
dead  body  of  a  man :  wherefore  eare  we  kept  back,  that  we  may  not  offer  an  Offering 

8  of  the  Lord  in  his  appointed  season  among  the  children  of  Israel  ?  And  Moses 
said  unto  them,  Stand  still,  and  I  will  hear  what  the  Lord  will  command  concern* 
ing  you. 

9, 10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  If  any  man  of  you  or  of  your  posterity  snail  be  unclean  by  reason  of  a 
dead  body,  or  be  in  a  journey  afar  off,  *yet  he  shall  keep  the  passover  unto  the 

11  Lord.  The  fourteenth  day  of  the  second  month1  at  even  they  shall  keep  it,  and 

12  eat  it  with  unleavened  bread  and  bitter  herbs .  They  shall  leave  none  of  it  unto 
the  morning,  nor  break  any  bone  of  it:  according  to  all  the 'ordinances  of  the 

13  passover  they  shall  keep  it.  But  the  man  that  is  clean,  and  is  not  in  a  journey, 
and  forbeareth  to  keep  the  passover,  even  the  same  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 
among  his  people :  because  he  brought  not  the  ‘offering  of  the  Lord  in  his  ap- 

14  pointed  season,  that  man  shall  bear  his  sin.  And  if  a  stranger  shall  sojourn  among 
you,  and  will  keep  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  ;  according  to  the  'ordinance  of  the 
passover,  and  according  to  the  bmanner  thereof,  so  shall  he  do :  ye  shall  have  one 
ordinance,  both  for  the  stranger,  and  for  him  that  was  born  in  the  land. 

1  Heb.  between  the  evenings. 

•  statutes.  b  (rights.)  •  should  v>e  be  excluded.  *  oblation. 

•  { and  will  keep.— Te.]  r  statute. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  6.  O'tf  JK  'JTl.  u  Many  codices  have  r m ;  yet  comp.  Gen.  i.  14."  Maitbkb. 

.  •«-  :  — 

Ver.  10.  Ppm  is  one  of  the  words  marked  as  suspicions  by  puncta  extraordinaria.  Kkil  says:  “probably 
first  of  all  simply  on  the  ground  that  the  more  exact  definition  is  not  found  in  ver.  13.  The  Rabbins  suppose  the 
marks  to  indicate  that  HprP  is  not  to  be  taken  here  in  its  literal  sense,  but  denotes  merely  distance  from  Jeru¬ 
salem,  or  from  the  threshold  of  the  outer  court  of  the  temple.”  Lahqk’8  remark  is :  “  the  expression  HpITl  only 
occasions  critical  considerations;  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  man  is  on  a  distant  way,  or  at  a  distance  on  his 

way.” - 7W$  1  is  to  be  rendered  as  in  ver.  14.  The  latter  case  implies  the  liberty  of  omitting  the  celebration 

of  the  Passover  as  something  not  obligatory  on  a  stranger;  comp.  Exod.  xii.  48.  Similarly  it  was  not  obligatory 
on  an  Israelite  to  observe  the  Passover,  if  he  wa»  Levitically  disqualified  at  the  period  of  its  observance. 

Ver.  146.  ** rrrr  stands  for  JVnfl,  m  in  Exod.  xii.  40 ;  comp.  Ewald,  { 205,  d.”  Kkil.  But  as  HTI  is  the 
v«*  ,v:  •  VT  TT 

same  as  ye  havt>  the  object  possessed  may  be  regarded  as  in  the  accusative ;  there  shall  be  to  you.  that  is,  ye  shall 

have  one  statute.  The  disagreement  in  number  and  gender  between  the  seeming  subject  and  the  verb  iTH  in 

similar  expressions  to  the  present  is  in  favor  of  this  construction.  See  Nakoklsbach,  {100, 4,  rem.  1.— T*.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  present  section  gives  us  yery  plain  evi¬ 
dence  that  all  the  representations  of  the  book  of 
Numbers  up  to  this  point  are  devoted  to  the 
equipment  of  the  army  of  God  for  its  military 
expedition.  For  instance,  in  respect  to  time,  this 
regulation  concerning  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over  by  such  as  were  become  unclean  reaches 
very  far  back  beyond  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 
first  month.  But  it  is  placed  in  this  connection 
because  here  it  treats  of  the  completeness  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Passover  by  the  entire  army 
of  God,  and  because  those  who  were  unclean  and 
those  on  journeys  would  be  absent  at  the  legal 
period.  This  gap  must  also  at  length  be  filled  up. 
The  chief  stress  is  thus  on  the  Little  Passover. 
As  Knobbl  neglects  the  fundamental  idea  of  the 
whole  section,  it  is,  of  course,  no  wonder  that  he 


writes:  “ It  is  not  explained  why  the  author 
gives  this  regulation  only  here,  and  not  before 
chapters  i.-iv.”  Midnight  darkness !  [On  the 
Little  Passover  see  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet,  article 
Passover. — Tr.] 

2.  Vers.  1-5.  The  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
The  text  here  makes  a  striking  return  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  the  Passover  (Exod.  xii.).  Yet  it 
can  hardly  be  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  a  mis¬ 
understanding  that  the  Israelites  might  have  had 
concerning  Exod.  xii.  24,  25,  viz.f  that  they  were 
not  to  resume  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  un¬ 
til  they  entered  Palestine.  Bnt  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  regulation  for  the 
complete  celebration  of  the  Passover.  Kbil  cor¬ 
rectly  supposes  that  the  blood  of  the  Passover, 
now  that  the  altar  was  set  up,  was  sprinkled  on 
the  altar,  as  was  the  blood  of  all  slaughtered  ani¬ 
mals  (Lev.  xvii.  5-6).  Difficulty  is  mads  by 
some  (Kurti)  in  reference  to  sprinkling  so  muoh 
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blood  of  so  many  lambs  as  something  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  priests  [who  were  so  few,  vtz.,  Aa¬ 
ron.  Eleaxar  and  Ithamar,  as  Nadab  and  Abihu 
were  now  dead]  to  .do.  On  this  subject  Kkil 
treats  [showing  that  the  difficulty  is  exaggerated, 

(1)  in  reference  to  the  number  of  lambs  killed, 

(2)  in  reference  to  the  necessity  of  slaughtering 
them  in  the  oourt  of  the  Tabernacle. — Ta.] 

8.  Vers.  6-14.  The  Little  Patsover,  The  men 
that  approach  Moses  and  Aaron  with  their  in¬ 
quiry  appear  to  hare  been  disquieted  by  the  fear 
of  a  collision  of  duties.  They  see  themselves 
legally  prevented  from  taking  part  on  the  14th 
ofNUaninthe  oelebration  of  the  oblation  for 
Jehovah,  which  certainly  consisted  in  the  aton¬ 
ing  blood.  This  was  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  law 
Lev.  vil  21  regarding  any  one  defiled  by  oon- 
t*ct  with  a  dead  body  (OIX  tfDJ).  Yet  the  law 
required  the  oelebration  to  be  on  that  day. 
[The  inquiry  seemed  prompted  by  the  desire  of 
faring  a  privilege  rather  than  by  the  fear  of 
Coming  short  in  duty ;  see  Text,  and  Oram,  on 
ter.  10.  Certain  men.  44  Probably  (comp. 
Blunt’s  Script,  Coincidence* ,  pp.  62-65)  Mishael 
and  Elisaphan,  who  buried  their  oousins,  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  within  a  week  of  this  Passover  (Lev. 
x.  4,  5).  None  would  be  more  likely  to  make 
this  inquiry  of  Moses  than  his  kinsmen,  who 
had  defiled  themselves  by  his  express  direction. 
'The  Bib .  Com,*  ” — Tn.].  That  Moses  even  here 
does  not  immediately  give  his  decision,  but  de¬ 
sires  first  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  accords  with 
the  great  fidelity  and  prudence  of  the  prophet. 
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Moreover  the  deoision  appears  in  every  respeot 
an  illumioation.  With  the  unclean  are  asso¬ 
ciated  also  those  that  are  delayed  by  a  journey. 

But  the  period  for  the  Little  Passover  is  ex¬ 
actly  determined ;  it  must  be  one  month  later. 
But  because  with  this  permission  there  might 
easily  be  joined  arbitrary  license,  the  exact  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  rite,  in  the  first  place,  is  insisted 
on,  and,  secondly,  the  abuse  of  this  regulation 
for  a  more  convenient  celebration  in  the  second 
month,  the  feigned  hindrance  as  a  neglect  of 
the  Passover,  is  made  punishable  even  with 
d<  ath.  For  the  celebration  of  the  Passover  is, 
next-  to  circumcision,  the  sign  of  Israelitish 
fidelity.  This  ordinance  is  also  extended  to  the 
stranger,  so  far  as  he  desires  to  be  an  Israelite 
(Exod.  xii.  48). 

HOMILETICAL  HINTB. 

Chap.  ix.  1-14.  The  Little  Passover  a  proof 
of  the  imperfection  of  the  law  of  the  letter, 
which  occasions  an  apparent  oonfliot  of  duties 
(keeping  the  Passover  at  the  time  legally  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  avoidiog  the  Passover  on  account 
of  uncleanness),  but  also  a  proof  of  the  spiritual 
germ  in  the  legislation. — Better  not  celebrate 
the  Passover,  than  celebrate  it  in  a  state  of  un- 
cleanness.  Application  to  the  communion.  The 
false  application,  that  thinks  it  is  neoessary  to 
feel  free  from  sin,  is  reproved  by  the  formulas 
of  preparation.  The  Little  Passover  a  type  of 
private  communion  and  of  the  communing  of 
the  sick. 


NINTH  SECTION. 

The  Cloud  as  the  Symbolio  Leader  of  the  Army  of  Gtod. 

Chaptee  IX.  15-28. 

15  And  on  the  day  Hhat  the  tabernacle  was  reared  up  the  cloud  covered  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  namely ,  the  tent  of  the  testimony :  and  at  even  there  was  upon  the  taber- 

16  nacle  as  it  were  the  appearance  of  fire,  until  the  morning.  So  it  was  alway :  the 

17  cloud  covered  it  by  day ,  and  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night.  And  when  the  cloud 
was  taken  up  from  the  k tabernacle,  then  after  that  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed : 
and  in  the  place  where  the  cloud  abode,  there  the  children  of  Israel  Cpitched  their 

18  tents.  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed,  and  at 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  'pitched  :  as  long  as  the  cloud  abode  upon  the 

19  tabernacle  they  'rested  in  their  tents.  And  when  the  cloud  Harried  long  upon  the 
tabernacle  many  days,  then  the  children  of  Israel  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  and 

20  journeyed  not.  And  so  it  was,  when  the  cloud  was  a  few  days  upon  the  tabernacle ; 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  eabode  in  their  tents,  and  accord- 

21  ing  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed.  And  Aso  it  was,  when  the 
cloud  ’abode  from  even  uuto  the  morning,  and  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up  in  the 
morning,  then  they  journeyed :  whether  it  was  by  day  or  by  night  that  the  cloud 

22  was  taken  up,  they  journeyed.  Or  whether  it  were  two  days,  or  a  month,  or  'a  year, 
that  the  cloud  tarried  upon  the  tabernacle,  remaining  thereon,  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  abode  in  their  tents,  and  journeyed  not :  but  when  it  was  taken  up,  they  joar- 
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23  neyed.  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  'rested  in  their  tents,  and  at  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed :  they  kept  the  charge  of  the  Lord,  at 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

1  Heb.  prolong'd.  *  Heb.  uxu. 

•  Chat  he  set  up  the  tabernacle.  *  Tent.  •  camped. 

4  did  it  happen  that  the  cloud,  etc.  •  longer  time. 

/ 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  15.  rrn\  here  and  in  following  verse  the  future  or  imperfect  denoting  repeated  motion ;  see  Grezk,  f 

A —  SnfcS  |Dtfp,  “  the  dwelling  of  the  tent  of  witness  ”  (S  used  for  the  genitive  to  avoid  a  double 

construct  state :  Ew'ald,  2  a)  Kkil. 

Ver.  17.  'tih ;  the  infinitive  constr.  used  genitively  after  a  substantive  in  the  construct  state  ; 

but  represents  a  direct  sentence,  —  “  as  often  as  the  cloud  arose.” 

Ver.  20.  "lBDp  D'D' ;  an  instance  of  the  absolute  state  of  the  substantive  where  we  would  expect  the  con* 
struct  state,  e.  g->  "13 DO  'O'.  The  substantive  is  co-ordinated  with  its  attribute,  and  the  latter  gives  the  impree- 
elon  of  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  an  adjective  that  is  wanting,  or  as  an  intensified  adjective  notion.  Comp. 
Ewalo,  2  287,  A— Taj. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

We  have  finally  a  statement  of  the  guidance 
of  the  divine  army  in  a  symbolical  form,  yet  in 
very  definite  traits.  Two  considerations  make 
it  plain  that  the  cloud  over  the  Tabernacle  did 
not  lead  the  expedition  in  a  literal  sense.  When 
they  began  their  maroh  the  banner  of  Judah 
took  position  in  the  van,  and  joined  to  Judah 
were  Issaohar  and  Zebulun.  Not  till  after  these 
did  the  Levites  come  with  the  Tabernacle.  And 
this  was  agreeably  to  military  usage ;  the  Ta- 
bernaole  with  its  saered  treasures  ought  not  to  be 
exposed  to  hostile  attaek.  Thus  it  oould  not  be 
the  guiding  head  of  the  army  in  a  literal  sense. 
Moreover  it  is  8Aid  in  ver.  18:  “at  the  com¬ 
mandment  (mouth)  of  the  Lord  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  camped.”  Therefore  the 
opinion  of  Knobkl  and  Zuaz  accords  poorly 
with  Biblioal  theology,  when  they  explain  that 
the  Israelites  read  the  meaning  of  God  in  the 
motion  of  the  cloud.  The  departure  takes  place 
here,  as  did  the  departure  out  of  Egypt,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Moses  (x.  18). 
What  the  Lord  said  to  Moses  is  immediately  il¬ 
lustrated,  for  the  religious  view  of  the  people,  by 
the  cloud  and  pillar  of  fire  which  is  nOw  joined 
to  the  Tabernacle.  Kkil  seems  to  oonoeive  of 
the  matter  as  a  wholly  material,  standing  tniraou- 
lous  sign;  that  the  cloud  appears  lifted  up,  to 
indicate  an  advance,  and  then  stands  again  over 
the  Tent  when  the  procession  should  rest.  So, 
too,  he  assumes  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  in  an 
outward  fashion,  continually  filled  the  Holiest 
of  all,  appealing  to  Exod.  xl.  84-88.  But  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  as  the  manifested  divine 
splendor  of  the  God  who  reveals  Himself,  pre¬ 
supposes  eyes  of  faith  that  are  looking  on.  and 
they  showed  themselves,  *.  g.f  when  the  high- 
priest  went  into  the  Holiest  of  all.  According 
to  a  fundamental  law  of  the  patriarchal  and  pro- 
pbetio  sphere,  the  word  of  God  precedes,  then 
follows  the  visible  sign ;  within  the  sphere  of  the 
legal  discipline  of  the  people,  this  order  is  re¬ 
versed,  e.  y.,  the  celebration  of  the  Passover. 
Thus  God's  word  in  the  mouth  of  the  prophet 
led  Israel,  and  the  cloud  led  them  as  a  sign  of 


this.  But  the  divine  illumination  of  Moses  did 
not  once  disdain  to  co-operate  with  the  know* 
ledge  of  the  desert  of  his  brother-in-law  Hobab : 
“Leave  me  not,”  he  said  to  him,  “  forasmuch 
as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the 
wilderness”  (x.  81).  In  like  manner,  too,  he 
had  earlier  taken  human  counsel  with  his 
father-in-law  Jethro  (Exod.  xviii.).  Kkil  justly 
remarks:  the  explanation  cannot  be  justified: 
44  the  cloud  oovered  the  dwelling  of  the  Tent  of 
Testimony,”  i.e.t  at  the  compartment  in  which 
the  Testimony  was,  the  Holiest  of  all  (Roskh- 
muller,  Knobkl  [Bush,  The  Bible  Comm. — 
Ta.]).  [The  controlling  statement  in  reference 
to  this  matter  is  Exod.  xl.  84,  whioh  expressly 
affirms  that  the  cloud  covered  the  whole  Tent  of 
Meeting.  Accordingly  (ver.  16)  the  addition  of 
the  phrase  Tent  of  Testimony  must  not  be 
taken  as  nearer  specification  of  the  locality  ;  for 

whioh  moreover  the  S  does  not  suit,  (see  Text. 

and  Oram.).  It  is  intended  to  describe  the 
whole  Tabernaole  with  reference  to  a  particular 
fact  that  was  important  with  respect  to  what  is 
stated  about  the  cloud.  The  testimony  was  the 
tables  of  the  decalogue  that  were  in  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  (Exod.  xxv.  16).  These  formed 
the  basis  of  Jehovah’s  covenant  with  Israel  and 
the  pledge  of  His  presence  in  the  Tabernacle. 
The  Tabernaole  (or  dwelling)  of  the  tent 
of  the  testimony  therefore  names  the  whole 
Tabernacle  with  reference  to  that  whioh  ex¬ 
plains  why  the  cloud  should  rest  on  it.  See 
Kbil  in  loc . — Tr.J. 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 


Chap.  ix.  15-28.  The  pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
fire  on  the  Tabernacle.  Over  the  Christian 
house  of  God.  The  guidance  of  Israel  by  the 
pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire.  The  guidance  of  the 
Christian  Church  by  faith’s  gleam  of  light  and 
of  life.  The  fidelity  of  the  Church  towards  the 
guidance  of  God.  God's  guiding  sign  in  every 
Christian’s  path  in  life. 

The  great  word :  according  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  they  encamped ;  and  according  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord  they  marched  forth.  God's 
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protection  is  conditioned  b y  His  word.  The  mouths  of  men,  the  more  certain  and  the  greater 
purer,  richer,  riper  the  word  of  the  Lord  in  the  the  proteetion  of  the  Lord. 


TENTH  SECTION. 

The  Trumpets  are  appointed  to  give  the  signals  for  departure. 

CHtm  X.  1-10. 

1, 2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Make  thee  two  trumpets  of  silver ; 
'of  a  whole  piece  shaft  thou  make  them :  that  thou  mayest  use  them  for  the  calling 

3  of  the  assembly,  and  for  the  journeying  of  the  camps.  And  when  they  shall  blow 
with  them,  all  the  assembly  shall  assemble  themselves  to  thee  at  the  door  of  the 

4  'tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  if  they  blow  but  with  one  trumpet ,  then  the 
princes,  which  are  heads  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  shall  gather  themselves  unto 

5  thee.  'When  ye  blow  an  alarm,  then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the  east  parts  shall  dgo 

6  forward.  When  ye  blow  an  alarm  the  second  time,  then  the  camps  that  lie  on  the 
south  side  shall  take  their  journey :  they  shall  blow  an  alarm  for  their  journeys. 

7  But  when  the  congregation  is  to  be  gathered  together,  ye  shall  blow,  but  ye  shall 

8  not  sound  an  alarm.  And  the  sons  of  Aaron,  the  priests,  shall  blow  with  the  trum¬ 
pets  ;  and  they  shall  be  to  you  for  an  'ordinance  for  ever  throughout  your  genera- 

9  tions.  And  if  ye  go  to  war  in  your  land  against  the  'enemy  that  oppresseth  you, 
then  ye  shall  blow  an  alarm  with  the  trumpets ;  and  ye  shall  be  remembered  be- 

10  fore  the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall  be  saved  from  your  enemies.  Also  in  the 
day  of  your  gladness,  and  in  your  solemn  days,  and  in  the  beginnings  of  your 
months,  ye  shall  blow  with  the  trumpets  over  your  burnt  offerings,  ana  over  the 
sacrifices  of  your  peace  offerings ;  that  they  may  be  to  you  for  a  memorial  before 
your  God :  1  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


*  of  rounded  twisted  work;  embossed  work  (Bnnu);  solid  (Zcvs).  *  Tent  of  Meeting. 

•  And  when,  *  take  their  Journey.  •  statute.  *  oppressor. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  two  silver  trumpets  to  be 

distinguished  from  the  horn,  see  Lev. 

zzv.),  appointed  to  give  all  the  signals  for  the 
army  of  God,  but  espeoially  to  sound  the  signal 
for  departure,  form  a  beautiful  and  fitting  con- 
elusion  of  all  the  preparations  for  the  march. 

They  were  made  of  wrought  silver.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  representation  on  the  Arch  of  Titus, 
and  on  Jewish  coins,  whioh  show  what  they 
were  at  a  later  date,  they  seem  to  hare  been 
straight  trumpets.  [8ee  Smith's  Bib.  Diet. 
article  Cobhbt.— Tb.1 

They  belonged  to  the  central  Sanotuary,  were 
saered  implements,  in  some  sense,  were,  as  the 
•wnew,  symbols  of  prayers  (ver.  9),  and  might 
not  be  blown  by  any  bnt  the  priests. 

They  were  first  blown  for  the  guidance  of  the 
army  through  the  desert,  but  afterwards  also 
when  any  war  broke  oat,  then  at  festivals,  and 
Particularly  at  the  festival  sacrifices,  at  national 
feasts,  and  afterwards  generally  at  the  enlarged 
fsstival  eultus.  Although  most  likely  they 
sounded  but  one  note,  they  were  yet  made  to 
niter  a  very  expressive  language,  so  that  in 
their  employment  we  hare  unmistakably  a  type 
of  our  military  signals.  Their  various  signifi¬ 


cations  were  as  follows:  1)  If  both  were  blown 
(ver.  8),  then  the  whole  congregation  (virtually 
by  their  representatives,  aooording  to  KbilT) 
assembled  before  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle. 
2)  If  only  one  was  blown  (vcr.  4),  then  the 
prinoes  of  the  tribes  were  to  assemble  with 
Moses  (at  the  Tabernaolel.  8)  If  they  were 
not  merely  blown  in  single,  interrupted  blasts 
(JJpJJ),  but  in  a  protracted  peal  ^jyj), 

then  it  was  the  signal  for  departure.  4)  The 
first  peal  summoned  the  banner  of  Judah  with 
his  associates  to  depart  (ver.  6).  The  second 
peal  concerned  the  division  toward  the  south 
(ver.  6  a).  The  arrangement  is  not  further  ez- 
pressed  in  detail,  because  further  on  the  depar¬ 
ture  is  more  ezactly  described.  Moreover  one 
oonld  suppose  that  the  first  signal  concerned 
also  the  Tabernacle,  seeing  that,  in  fact,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  central  Sanotuary,  whereas  the 
third  [?]  signal  might  suffice  to  notify  all  the 
following  divisions.  The  peal  is  ezpressly  re¬ 
served  only  for  the  marobing  processions ;  for 
the  assembling  of  the  oongregation  trumpet 
blasts  suffioe. 

Furthermore  the  trumpets  were  appointed  on 
the  one  hand  to  call  to  war  (ver.  9),  and  on  the 
other  to  the  feasts  of  peace  (ver.  10).  Among 
sacrifices,  however,  none  but  burnt- offerings 
and  peaoe-oileriiigs  were  glorified  by  the  trnm* 
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pets;  the  former  bj  trumpet  peals,  the  latter 
by  trumpet  blasts.  Onoe  more  in  ver.  10  the 
enforcement  of  the  commandments  by  the  clang 
of  trumpets  is  emphasised.  And  in  this  place 
also  we  hear  Again  the  solemn  declaration  of  the 
Law-Giver:  I  am  Jehovah  your  God. 

As  the  State  has  imparted  a  special  language 
to  military  music,  so  the  Church  has  done  to  its 
bells ;  one  might  even  say  it  has  completely  so 
done  to  its  melodies  in  the  songs  of  the  Churoh. 
In  the  institution  of  the  trumpets,  moreover, 
there  is  included  the  unity  of  ingredients  be¬ 
longing  both  to  the  Cburch  and  to  the  State 
They  are  the  instruments  of  the  legal  theocracy 
whose  idyllio  or  paradisaical  intervals  are  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  horn. 

[Tour  solemn  feasts  11  are  the  feasts  men¬ 
tioned  in  chapters  xxviii.  and  xxix.  and  Lev. 
xxiii.”  Kxil.  Other  occasions  when  the  blow¬ 
ing  of  trumpets  is  mentioned :  xxxi.  6 ;  2  Chr. 


xiii.  12,  14;  xx.  21,  22,  28;  1  Chr.  xv.  24  ;  xri. 
6;  2  Chr.  v.  12;  Yii.  6;  Esra  iii.  10;  Neb.  xii. 
85.  41 ;  2  Chr.  xxix.  27.  Metaphorioal  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  oustom :  Isa.  Iwiii.  1 ;  xxvii.  18 ; 
Joel  ii.  16,  16;  1  Cor.  xiv.  8.— Tb.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  x.  1-10.  The  silver  trumpets  the  signals 
of  the  congregation.  The  distinction  in  their 
use  (one  or  two  blasts,  or  a  winding  peal).  8o 
the  Christian  bells  in  their  unity  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  How  they  seem  to  speak  so  differently 
according  to  the  different  disposition  of  the 
hearers.  As  a  merry  peal ;  in  funeral  tolling ; 
in  the  fire  alarm.  There  are  enemies  of  faith 
that  hate  Christianity  to  the  very  sound  of  its 
bells  (and  of  the  organ  too) ;  whereas  to  others 
the  tones  of  bells  are  like  a  language  of  the 
gospel.  The  bell  pfoclaims  and  celebrates  the 
sacred  season,  the  organ  the  sacred  place. 


SECOND  DIVISION. 


TO  KADESH.  THE  DEPARTURE  AND  MARCH  UNTIL  THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE 
ARMY.  THE  REVELATION  OF  THE  SPIRITUAL  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE 
TYPICAL  ARMY  OF  GOD. 

Chaps.  X.  11-XIV.  46. 


FIRST  SECTION. 


The  Departure.  Order  of  March.  Hobab  the  Desert  Guide  [Chap.  X.  11-28].  The 
Watchwords  of  Moses  for  the  Maroh  [Chap.  X.  28-86]. 

Chaptbb  X.  11-28. 


11  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month,  in  the  second 
year,  that  the  cloud  was  taken  up  from  off  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony.  And 

12  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai;  and  the 

13  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  ofraran.  And  they  first  took  their  journey  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

14  In  the  first  place  went  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Judah  accord- 

15  ing  to  their  ■armies :  and  over  his  host  was  Nahshon  the  son  of  Amminadab.  And 
over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Issachar  was  Nethaneel  the  son  of 

16  Zuar.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Zebulun  was  Eliab  the 

17  son  of  Helon.  And  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down ;  and  the  sons  of  Gershon  and 
the  sons  of  Merari  set  forward,  ‘bearing  the  tabernacle. 

18  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  Reuben  set  forward  according  to  their  “armies: 

19  and  over  his  host  was  Elizur  the  son  of  Shedeur.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe 

20  of  the  children  of  Simeon  was  Shelumiel  the  son  of  Zurishaddai.  And  over  the 

21  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad  was  Eliasaph  the  son  of  Deuel.  And  the 
Kohathites  set  forward  ‘bearing  the  sanctuary:  ana  lthe  other  did  set  up  the  taber¬ 
nacle  against  they  came. 

22  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Ephraim  set  forward  according 

23  to  their  “armies :  and  over  his  host  was  Elishama  the  son  of  Ammihud.  And  over 
the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh  was  Gamaliel  the  son  of  Pedah- 
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24  zur.  Ad<1  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Benjamin  was  Abidan  the 
son  of  Gideoni. 

25  And  the  standard  of  the  camp  of  the  children  of  Dan  set  forward,  'which  was  the 
rearward  of  all  the  camps  throughout  their  hosts :  and  over  his  host  was  Ahiezer 

26  the  son  of  Ammishaddai.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Asher 

27  was  Pagiel  the  son  of  Ocran.  And  over  the  host  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 

28  Naphtali  was  Ahira  the  son  of  Enan.  *Thus  were  the  journeyings  of  the  children 
according  to  their  •armies,  rwhen  they  set  forward. 

»  Thai  U,  the  Genhonite. s  and  the  MerariUt ,  mo  ver.  17,  L  5L  *  H  jb.  .These, 

•  hoete.  *  who  bore.  «  closing  all  the  camps. 

d  according  to.  *and. 


EXEOETICAL  AND  .CRITICAL. 

1.  The  date  of  the  departure:  the  twentieth 
daj  of  the  seoond  month  of  the  second  year. 
The  disappearance  of  the  cloud  from  the  dwell¬ 
ing  of  the  Tabernacle  gave  the  sign  for  the 
departure. 

2.  The  beginning  and  the  preliminary  goal  of 
the  march :  from  the  'desert  of  Sinai  to  the 
desert  of  Paran.  Especially  deserving  of  notice 
is  the  expression :  the  aloud  abode  in  the 
desert  of  Paran.  The  cloud  abode  there,  t. 
the  Tabernacle  also  abode  there,  the  congrega¬ 
tion  abode  there.  It  took  its  abiding  residence 
in  the  desert.  The  intermediate  stations  are  not 
given  here,  though  they  are  in  xxxiii.  The  way 
in  respect  to  its  hardship  is  described  Dent.  1. 1 9. 
Some  matters  of  moment  that  preceded  the 
actual  settlement  in  the  desert  are  related  in 
what  folio ws  to  xIt.  45.  I  n  the  first  half,  as  far 
as  xiii.  16,  we  learn  the  chief  events  of  the 
maroh  until  the  arrival  at  Haxeroth  toward 
Paran :  Hobab ;  Taberah :  the  lusting  after  the 
Jlesh-pots  of  Egypt;  the  rebellion  in  reference  to 
the  induction  of  the  eiders  into  office  and  to  their  in¬ 
spiration  ;  the  presumption  of  Miriam  and  of  Aaron. 
In  the  second  half,  as  far  as  xiv.  45,  we  learn 
of  the  fatal  events  oonneoted  with  sending  out 
the  spies,  and  with  the  report  of  the  latter. 

8.  The  desert  of  Paran.  8ee  an  extended 
notice  of  this  in  Knobbl  p .  41 :  Kcil  in  loc.f  and 
our  former  notioes.  The  desert  of  Paran  (from 
?  “unclosing,  opening”)  borders  on  the 
sooth  of  Palestine,  on  the  west  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Edom,  having  an  indefinite  extent. 
Particular  features  of  it  are  designated  by  a 
mount  Paran,  by  a  plateau  Paran,  by  a  plaoe 
Paran,  a  ravine  Paran,  etc.  Thus  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  single  deserts  and  was  bordered  by 
other  deserts.  Ht  is  not  plain  whether  Dr. 
Lanas  refers  to  Scripture  notioes  of  Paran,  or 
to  modern  explorations.  In  either  case  the 
statement  is  inaoourate ;  Scripture  does  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  so  many  local  features,  and  modern  ex¬ 
ploration  does  not  trace  the  name  in  anything 
but  Wady  Feiran.  If  tho  latter  be  Rephidim  (see 
tinder  i.  1-4),  it  oannot  be  Paran.— Te.] 

4.  The  departure :  (a)  The  banner  of  Judah 
(comprehending  their  tribes,  as  do  also  the 
banners  that  follow).  ( b )  The  Gershonites  and 
Meraritea  as  bearers  of  the  Tabernacle,  (c) 
The  banner  of  Reuben,  (d)  The  Eohathites 
with  the  Sanctuary.  The  other  Levites  were 
obliged  to  be  is  advance,  in  order  to  sot  np  the 


Tabernaele  at  a  resting  plaoe  for  the  bearers  of 
the  8anotnary  who  followed  later,  (e)  The  ban¬ 
ner  of  Ephraim  [comp.  Ps.  lxxx.  2].  (/)  The 

banner  of  Dan.  It  is  obvious  from  ver.  88  that 
the  Tabernacle,  or  rather  the  ark  of  tho  cove¬ 
nant  as  its  most  peculiar  sanctuary,  might 
change  its  position  aooording  to  different  situa¬ 
tions.  Also  from  Josh.  vi.  7 ;  ohap.  iii.  4.  But 
in  the  latter  ease,  also,  an  armed  troop  preceded 
it  for  its  protection. 


6  [E.  H.  Palm  be  (The  Desert  of  the  Exodus) 
says  :*I  oonour  with  Wilton  ( The  Negeb,  p.  124) 
in  believing  that  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
oomprised  the  whole  desert  of  El  Tiht  and  that 
Mount  Paran  was  the  southernmost  portion  of 
the  mountain  plateau  in  the  north-east,  at  pre¬ 
sent  inhabited  by  the  *Axazimeh  Arabs,  and 
known  as  Jebel  Magrah .  In  this  Ain  Qadis,  or 
Kadesh,  is  situated,  and  as  it  lies  below  tho 
southern  border  of  the  Negeb,  it  is  not  inoluded 
in  the  region  into  which  Israel  made  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt  to  penetrate.”  p.  420.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  desert  or  Et  Tih  as  follows :  It  “  is  a 
limestone  plateau  of  irregular  surface,  the 
southern  portion  of  which  projects  wedge-wise 
into  the  Sinaitic  Peninsula.  It  is*  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the 
Mountains  of  Judah  [The  Negeb  mentioned 
above] ;  on  the  west  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez ; 
and  on  the  east  by  tbe  * Arabah ,  that  large  valley 
or  depression  whioh  runs  between  the  Gulf  of 
lAkabah  and  the  Dead  Sea.  The  southern  edge, 
which,  as  just  now  remarked,  projects  wedge- 
wise  into  the  Siniatic  Peninsula,  terminates  in  a 
long  cliff  or  escarpment,  steep  and  abrupt  on  tbe 
south  western  side,  and  gradually  falling  away 
toward  the  south-east.  Tbe  surfaoe  of  the  pla¬ 
teau  itself,  is  an  arid,  featureless  waste,  its 
monotony  relieved  only  by  a  few  isolated  moun¬ 
tain  groups.  It  is  drained  for  the  most  part  by 
Wady  el  *Arieh  [tho  River  of  Egypt],  which 
takes  it*  rise  in  the  highest  portion  of  the 
southern  cliff,  and  flows  northward  toward  the 
Mediterranean,  being  joined  in  its  course  by 
several  Urge  valleys  flowing  down  from  Jebel  el 
*£fmeh  [the  south-eastern  side  of  the  triangle], 
and  by  systems  of  water-oonrses  which  come 
down  from  the  hilly  country  in  the  north-east. 
The  country  is  nearly  waterless,  with  exception 
of  a  few  springs  situated  in  tbe  larger  wadies ; 
bat  even  here  water  o»n  only  be  obtained  by 
soraping  small  boles  or  pits  (called  themail)  in 
the  ground,  and  bailing  it  out  with  the  hand. 
All  that  is  obtained  by  the  process  is  a  yellowish 
solution,  which  baffles  all  attempts  at  filtering. 
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The  ground  is  for  the  most  part  hard  and  un¬ 
yielding  :  and  is  covered  in  many  places  with  a 
carpet  of  small  flints.  In  spite  of  the  utterly 
arid  nature  of  the  soil,  a  quantity  of  brown, 
parched  herbage  is  scattered  over  the  surface, 
and  affords  excellent  ftiel  for  the  camp-fire. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  this  remains 
to  all  appearances  burned  up  and  dead,  but  it 
bursts  into  sudden  life  with  the  spring  and 
winter  rains.  In  the  larger  wadies,  draining  as 
they  do  so  extensile  an  area,  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  moisture  infiltrates  through  the 
soil,  producing  much  more  vegetation  than  in 
the  plains.  Sufficient  pasturage  for  the  camels 
is  always  to  be  had  in  these  spots,  and  here  and 
there  a  few  patches  of  ground  are  e?en  available 
for  cultivation."  pp.  282-285,  Harper’ 9  edition . 
The  desert  of  Paran  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Wady  Feiran ,  the  modern  Arabic  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  name  (ibid.  p.  81),  a  beautiful 
region,  so  named  from  an  ancient  city  Paran, 
whose  ruins  are  still  there. 

Towards  this  wilderness,  that  is  the  eastern 
part  of  it  of  which  the  River  of  Egypt  forms  the 
western  boundary  line,  the  Israelites  now  took 
their  journey,  •«  unaware  as  yet  that  on  its 
wastes  the  next  eight  and  thirty  years  of  their 
existence  would  be  spent."  ( The  Bible  Comm.). 
Several  encampments  were  made,  and  remark¬ 
able  providences  experienced  before  they  entered 
it.  It  is  therefore  mentioned  here  by  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Comp.  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet .,  Article  Kadbsh 
and  Paran. — Tn.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

THE  MARCH  Or  OOD*8  HOST  FROM  KADESH,  AND 
ITS  STAY  THERE.  THE  RUIN  OF  THE  FIRST 
GENERATION. 

Chaps,  x.  11 — xx.  18. 

Chap.  x.  11  :  The  very  hopeful  start  Chap.  xl. :  The 
first  rebellion.  A  contest  between  murmuring  and 
prayer.  A  contest  between  the  home-sickness  of  the 
luxt  of  the  flesh  for  Egypt,  and  inspired,  wondrously 
blest  hope  in  Jehovah  s  nelp,  and  helping  through  in 
the  way  of  the  future.  Chap,  xil.:  A  contest  of  spiritual 
and  priestly  arrogance  with  the  spirit  of  right.  Chaps. 
xilUxiv.:  A  contest  between  despondency  and  obsti¬ 
nacy.  and  the  firm  heroism  of  those  that  were  faithful 
to  God.  Chap.  xv. :  A  contest  between  the  degeneracy 
of  the  wilderness,  and  giving  renewed  stringency  to  the 
law.  Clmps.  xvi.,  xvil.:  A  contest  between  religious 
enthusiasm  and  political  insurrection  on  the  one  hand, 


and  the  priestly- political  arrangement  instituted  by  Ood 
with  its  authorities,  on  the  other.  At  the  same  tune  a 
contest  between  the  condemnation  to  death,  and  the 
priestly  atonement  Chap,  xviii. :  Prerogatives  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  settled.  Chap.  xix. :  Provision 
made  for  the  duty  toward  dead  bodies,  and  for  the 
parity  of  the  living  congregation.  Chap.xx.  1-13:  The 
contest  between  the  murmuring  congregation,  and 
Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  water  of  strife. 

Chap.  x.  11-28.  The  host  of  God  sets  out  at  God’s 
signal  for  decamping,  the  lifting  up  of  the 
cloud.  The  movement  of  (he  form  of  faith,  of 
the  religious  idea  in  the  direction  of  the  ftiture. 
The  date  of  the  departure.  8uck  a  date  in  the 
world’s  history  is  unforgotten.  The  order  of  the 
departure;  no  tumultuous  movement;  no  up¬ 
roar  as  a  start.  The  direction  of  the  departure 
from  Sinai  to  Canaan,  or  from  the  mountain  of 
the  law  to  the  promised  land.  Primarily  toward 
Paran,  or  to  Kadesh.  The  sanctuary  in  the 
midst,  the  ark  in  advanoe.  A  movemtnt  that 
does  not  enclose  the  sanctuary  is  no  march  for 
the  people  of  God.  The  banners  in  advance  of 
the  tribes.  The  aotual  peculiarities  of  the  tribes 
constitute  no  conflict  with  unity,  but  the  soul  of 
the  unity. 

[On  x.  12.  “  All  our  removes  in  this  world  arc 
but  from  one  wilderness  to  another.  The  changes 
whioh  we  think  will  be  for  the  better  do  not 
always  prove  so ;  while  we  carry  about  with  us, 
wherever  we  go,  the  common  infirmities  of 
nature,  we  must  expeot,  wherever  we  go,  to 
meet  with  its  common  calamities ;  we  shall  never 
be  at  rest,  never  at  home,  till  we  come  to 
heaven,  and  all  will  be  well  there."  M.  Henry. 

On  x.  18.  “  Some  think  that  mention  is  thus 
frequently  made  in  this  and  the  foregoing  ohap- 
ter  of  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  guiding  and 
goYerning  them  in  all  their  travels,  to  obviate 
the  calumny  and  reproach  whioh  were  after¬ 
ward  thrown  upon  Israel,  that  they  tarried  so 
loog  in  the  wilderness,  because  they  had  lost 
themselves  there,  and  could  not  find  the  way 
out.  No,  the  matter  was  not  so;  in  every  stage, 
in  every  step,  they  were  under  divine  direc¬ 
tions  ;  and  if  they  knew  not  where  they  were, 
yet  He  that  led  them  did.  Note.  Those  that 
have  given  up  themselves  to  the  direction  of 
God’s  word  and  Spirit,  steer  a  steady  course, 
even  when  they  seem  bewildered.  While  they 
are  sure  they  cannot  lose  their  God  and  Guide, 
they  need  not  fear  losing  their  way  (ibid,) — Tr.] 
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Hobab  the  Desert-guide.  The  Watoh  Words  of  Moees  for  the  Maroh. 

Chap.  X  29-86. 

And  Moses  said  unto  Hobab,  the  son  of  Baguel  the  Midianite,  Moses’  father  in 
law,  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you: 
come  thou  with  us,  ana  we  will  ao  thee  good :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken  good 
concerning  Israel.  And  he  said  unto  him,  I  will  not  go ;  but  I  will  depart  to 
mine  own  land,  and  to  my  ‘kindred.  And  he  said,  Leave  us  not,  I  pray  thee ; 
forasmuch  as  thou  knowest  how  we  are  to  encamp  in  the  wilderness,  and  thou 
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32  mayest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  go  with  us,  it  shall  be, 
that  what  goodness  the  Lord  shall  do  unto  us,  the  same  will  we  do  unto  thee. 

33  And  they  departed  from  the  mount  of  the  Lord  three  days*  journey :  and  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  went  before  them  in  the  three  days*  journey,  to 

34  search  out  a  resting  place  for  them.  And  the  cloud  of  the  Lord  was  upon  them 

35  by  day,  when  they  went  out  of  the  camp.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  ark  set 
forward,  that  Moses  said,  Rise  up,  Lord,  and  let  thine  enemies  be  scattered ;  and 

36  let  them  that  hate  thee  flee  before  thee.  And  when  it  rested  he  said,  Return,  O 
Lord,  unto  the  many  thousands  of  Israel. 


»  Heb.  ton  thousand  thousands, 
m  native  place. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver. 36.  with  the  simple  accusative  of  place  whither.  Comp,  this  construction  of  in  2  Sam.  xt.  34. 

The  transitive  force  preferred  by  some  iMaijam,  The  BA,  Comm.)  could  give  no  satisfactory  sense  here.  The  word 
in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  in  view  of  the  captivity,  has  a  developed,  pregnant  sense  that  would  be  an  anachronism 
in  this  place  (see  Nasoblsbach  on  Isa.  L  27 >,  or  it  would  mean  return  to  Egypt. 

"The  inverted  mm*y  f,  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  vers.  35.  36,  whioh  are  found,  according  to  R.  Mswa- 
era'i  de  Lonsano  Or  Torah  (/.  17),  in  all  the  Spanish  and  German  MSS.  and  are  sanctioned  by  the  Masorah,  are  said 
by  the  Talmud  (tract,  de  Sabbatho)  to  be  merely  signa  parentheseos ,  quae  monerent  prater  histories  eeriem  vertum  35 
tt  Mad  capitis  jbnem  insert  (oomp.  Man.  Hillbbi  de  Arcano  Kethib  et  Keri  libri  duo ,  pp.  158,  150).  The  Cabbalists, 
on  the  other  hand,  according  to  R.  Mbwagh.  L  c.  find  an  allusion  in  it  to  the  Shechinak,  u  qua  vetut  obversa  ad  tirgum 
fade  sequentes  Jeraetitae  ex  impeneo  amore  reepieeret”  In  other  MSS.,  however,  which  are  supported  by  the  Matora 
Erfurt^  the  inverted  mm  is  found  in  the  words  £3C3  (ver.  35)  and  Q'JCfenDS  (rL  1):  the  first,  ad  innuendum  ut 
sis  retrorsum  agantur  omnes  hastes  Israclltarum  ;  the  second,  ut  asset  symboium  perpetuum  perversitatu  populi,  inter 
tot  iUu*tria  tigna  Uberationis  et  mazimorum  bencjlciarum  Dei  acerbe  qviritaniium,  ad  declarandam  ingratitudinem  et 
contumaciam  suam  (comp.  J.  Buxtobv,  Tiberias ,  p.  100)."  K*n~— Ta.]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Moms  and  Hobab. — Vers.  29-82.  On 
the  relation  of  the  names  Raguel,  Exod.  ii.  18, 
Jethro,  Exod.  iii.  1,  and  Hobab,  see  Smith’s  Bib. 
Diet,  articles,  Hobab,  Jethro,  Ragubl.  Even 
if  the  grandfather  stood  as  a  patriarch  over  the 
father,  still  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  also  the 
daughters  of  the  father  would  be  simply  oalled 
the  daughters  of  the  grandfather  and  given  in 
marriage.  This  consideration  justifies  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  Josbphus,  Ant .  2,  12, 1,  that  Raguel 
and  Jethro  were  two  names  for  one  person.  The 
honorable  name  Raguel,  “Friend  of  God,”  would 
then  be  ohosen  in  the  first  passage,  Exod.  ii.  18, 
as  accounting  for  the  pious  and  obliging  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  priest  toward  Moses.  And  when 
here  a  Hobab  is  named  as  father-in-law  (|nn)  of 
Moses,  it  has  a  twofold  explanation ;  either  the 
same  word  may  mean  both  father-in-law  and 
brother-in-law ;  or,  after  the  death  of  the  aotual 
father-in-law,  the  eldest  brother  of  a  wife  stepped 
into  the  plaoe  of  the  father-in  law.  When  we 
consider  how  easily  at  that  time  marriage  eould 
he  dissolved,  and  that  the  repudiated  wife  had 
even  still  a  legitimate  domieil  in  her  paternal 
house,  it  were  very  natural  that,  on  the  death 
ef  her  father,  her  eldest  brother  oonld  assume 
*ba legal  eharaoter  of  a  father-in-law  (jnn).  If 
nftnsnliaglj  wesmomrlkt  Jethro,  who,  before 
of  the  law  eame  to  Moeetf  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  (Exod.  xviii.  1),  had  in  the  meantime 
died,  then  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  as¬ 
suring  that  Hobab  had  sueeeeded  to  the  dignity 

die  name.  Hobab’s  (33T1,  “love,  a  lover”) 
being  called  the  son  of  Raguel,  any  way  makes 
no  particular  difficulty. 


According  to  our  text,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Hobab  oame  to  Moses  with  Jetbro,  and  remained 
with  him,  after  the  latter  had  returned  to  his 
priestly  office  in  Midian  (xviii.  27).  Both  stood 
in  the  balance  between  sympathy  for  their  tribe 
and  the  attraction  of  the  Mosaie  faith  (Exod. 
xviii.  10-12).  The  father  remained,  like  John 
the  Baptist,  with  his  people,  the  son  most  proba¬ 
bly  with  Moses.  Now  that  the  maroh  to  the 
northward  must  begin,  Hobab,  who  hitherto  had 
been  able  to  preserve  a  oonneetion  with  his  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sinai,  must  now  part 
from  them.  Henoe  the  request  of  Moses  that  he 
should  march  along  with  them  and  partake  of  the 
glorious  destiny  that  Jehovah  had  promised  to 
His  people.  Hobab  hesitates,  because  he  wishes 
to  remain  with  his  people.  Moses  begs  press- 
ingly  and  hnmbty :  Leave  us  not.  for  thou 
knowest  where  we  must  e noamp  in  the 
wilderness,  and  thou  a  halt  be  our  eye. — 
Out  of  this  Khobbl  makes  another  oontradiotion: 
“  According  to  the  Elohist,  ix.  17,  suoh  a  guide 
was  not  neoessary,  since  the  cloud  going  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  them  indicated  the  camping-grounds.” 
Kbil  has  soaroely  deprived  this  negative  literal¬ 
ism  of  its  foroe  by  remarking,  that  although  the 
pillar  of  oloud  guided  the  maroh  of  Israel,  yet 
Hobab  might  still  have  afforded  important  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  Israelites.  Hers  the  negative  and 
positive  literalism  stand  face  to  fiaee.  “What 

further  heshanoy  is  reported,  but  the  departure 
of  Israel  is  announced  immediately  after,  Hobab 
must  therefore  have  complied  *  (Khobbl).  This 
is  reduced  to  a  certainty  by  the  faet,  that  in  the 
eommeneemtfht  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  the 
sons  of  the  brother-in-law  of  Moses  went  out  with 
the  children  of  Judah  into  the  wilderness  south 
of  Arad  (Judg.  i.  16);  they  therefore  had  ooma 
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with  the  Israelites  to  Canaan,  and  still  dwelt  in 
that  region  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x?,  6; 
xxvii.  10;  xxx.  29”  (Kkil).  Further  discus¬ 
sion  see  in  Xnobsl,  p.  43. 

2.  The  first  three  days’  journeys. — The 
whole  route  from  Sinai  to  Kudesh  in  the  quick¬ 
est  and  most  direct  course  is  estimated  to  be 
eleven  days’  journeys  (Kkil,  p.  281) :  it  is  there¬ 
fore  not  without  significance  that  the  first  three 
d»ys’  journeys  are  made  prominent ;  immediately 
after  that  the  first  great  disturbance  of  the  march 
appears  to  hare  oocurred.  There  may  be,  be¬ 
sides,  the  symbolical  meaning  oonveyed,  that  in 
the  typical  kingdom  of  God,  under  the  law,  it 
fares  well  only  three  days,  while  the  real  king¬ 
dom  of  God  has  to  pass  only  three  troubled  days 
at  once  (Uos.  vi.  2). 

K so bel  would  make  the  tent  here  mean 
that  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  went  three  days 
ahead;  in  which  case,  however,  the  Israelites 
would  hare  lost  sight  of  it  altogether.  “The 
Elohisthas  it  different,”  he  proceeds,  “accord¬ 
ing  to  whom  the  Ark  of  the  covenant  did  not  go 
in  advanoe,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  tribes.”  Thus 
would  another  contradiction  be  discovered  1  First 
of  all  a  distinction  must  be  made  bet  ween  the 
Ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  holy  things  col¬ 
lectively,  and  then  between  these  and  the  compo¬ 
nent  parts  of  the  Tabernacle.  This  distinction 
Kkil  rightly  recognises,  with  the  explanation: 
From  this  time  on  the  cloud,  whioh  embodied  (?) 
the  presence  of  Jehovah,  was  associated  with  the 
Ark  of  the  covenant  as  with  the  risible  throne 
of  His  gracious  presence  ordained  by  Jehovah 
Himself.  With  which  should  now  be  combined, 
that  the  guiding  cloud  in  the  literal  sense  covered 
at  the  same  time  the  whole  army.  But  let  us 
perceive  what  the  text  further  says. 

Ver.  86.  When  the  Ark  arose,  Moses  spake: 
Riae  up,  Jehovah,  etc.  Tcomp  P».  lxviii.l. — 
And  when  it  settled  down  he  SAid :  Turn  thee 
about  Jehovah,  to  the  orowd  of  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  Israel.— We  repeat,  it  is  not  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  Scripture  to  suppose  that 
Moses  learned  and  uttered  the  divine  word  ns 
the  Interpreter  of  the  oloud.  Bather  is  the  word 
of  God  here  also  intended  to  make  us  notice  the 
symbolical  significance  of  the  cloud.  f“  Moses 
(ver.  35)  calls  them  not  the  enemies  of  the  people , 
but  of  Qod,  in  order  that  the  Israelites  might  be 
assured  that  they  fought  under  His  auspioes;  for 
thus  might  both  a  more  certain  victory  be  ex¬ 
pected,  since  the  righteous  God,  who  avenges  in- 
iquity,  was  defending  His  own  cause ;  and  also 
it  was  no  slight  matter  of  consolation  and  re¬ 
joicing  when  the  people  heard  that  whosoever 
should  arise  to  harass  them  unjustly  were  also 
the  enemies  of  God,  since  He  will  protect  His 
people  as  the  apple  of  His  eye.  Therefore  has 
the  Prophet  (Ps.  IxviiL  1)  borrowed  this  passage 
in  order  to  arm  the  Church  with  oonfidenoe  and 
to  maintain  it  in  cheerfulness  under  the  violent 
assaults  of  its  enemies.”  Again,  ver.  86.  “  Moses 
to  oorreot  their  impatience  (at  the  delays  of  the 


journey)  reminds  the  people  that  their  halts 
were  advantageous  to  them,  so  that  God,  dwell¬ 
ing  at  home  like  the  father  of  a  family,  might 
manifest  His  care  of  them;  for  the  allusion  is  to 
men  who  take  advantage  of  a  time  of  repose  and 
release  from  other  business,  to  ocoupy  themselves 
more  unrestrainedly  in  paying  attention  to  their 
own  family.”  Calvin. — Tb.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  x.  29-86.  Hobab,  or  human  knowledge 
and  soienoe  as  guides  of  the  way.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  Jethro,  Hobab,  Hiram  and  others  for 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  first 
three  happy  days’  journey  in  the  covenant  of  the 
law.  Their  resemblanoe  to  the  fourth,  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  The  warlike  watchword  of 
Moses  at  the  start ;  the  festal  watchword  at  the 
last.  War  and  peace  have  their  times  even  for 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

[Chap.  x.  29.  “Those  that  are  bound  for  the 
heavenly  Canaan  should  invite  and  encourage  all 
their  friends  to  go  along  with  them,  for  we  shall 
have  never  the  less  of  the  treasures  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  and  the  joys  of  heaven  for  others  ooming  in 
to  share  with  us.  And  what  argument  oan  be 
more  powerful  with  us  to  take  God’s  people  than 
this,  that  God  hath  spoken  good  concerning  them? 
It  is  good  having  fellowship  with  those  that  have 
fellowship  with  God  (1  John  i.  3)  and  going  with 
those  with  whom  God  is,  Zech.  viii.  23.”  M. 
Hen  by. 

Chap.  x.  80.  “  The  things  of  this  world  which 
are  s;en  draw  strongly  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
things  of  the  other  world,  which  are  not  seen. 
The  magnetic  virtue  of  this  earth  prevails  with 
most  people  above  the  attractions  of  heaven  it¬ 
self.”  Ibid. 

Chap.  x.  31 ,  82.  “  The  great  importunity  Moses 
used  with  Hobab  to  alter  his  resolution.  He 
urges  (1)  That  he  might  be  serviceable  to  them, 
not  to  show  where  they  must  enoamp,  nor  the 
way  they  must  march  (the  oloud  was  to  direct 
that),  but  to  show  the  conveniences  and  inconve¬ 
niences  of  the  place  they  must  march  through 
and  enoamp  in,  that  they  might  make  the  best 
use  of  the  conveniences  and  the  best  fence  against 
the  inconveniences.  Note,  it  will  very  well  con¬ 
sist  with  our  trust  in  God’s  providence  to  make 
use  of  the  help  of  our  friends  in  those  things 
wherein  they  are  capable  of  being  serviceable  to 
us.  Even  they  that  were  led  by  a  miracle  roust 
not  slight  the  ordinary  means  of  direction.”  Ibid. 
Moses  does  not  flatter  Hobab  with  the  no'ion  that 
he  can  confer  a  favor  on  God ;  a  mistaken  way 
of  urging  sinners  that  is  not  uncommon.  ;2) 
“That  they  would  be  kind  to  him.  Note  (a)  We 
can  give  only  what  we  receive.  This  is  all  we 
dare  promise,  to  do  good,  as  God  shall  enable  us. 
(b)  Those  that  share  with  God’s  Israel  in  their 
labors  and  hardships  shall  share  with  them  in 
their  comforts  and  honors.  If  we  suffer  with  them, 
we  shall  also  reign  with  them,  2  Tim.  ii.  12;  Luka 
xxii.  28,  29.”  Ibid.— Ta.] 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

The  three  greet  uprisings  against  Moses,  and  Jehovah’s  judgments  and  oompas- 
siona.  A.  The  burning  of  the  oamp:  Taberah.  B.  The  longing  for  Bgypt  (the 
elders,  the  quails)  and  the  graves  of  lust.  C.  Miriam  and  Aaron  at  Haseroth. 


Chaps.  XI 

How  soon  it  appears  (hat  the  typical  host  of 
Qod,  or  the  legal  military  organisation  of  Jeho- 
▼ah  is  far  from  being  a  real  army  of  God,  con¬ 
sisting  of  spiritual  men.  In  a  similar  way,  too, 
the  divine  champions  of  the  middle  ages  showed 
themselves,  and  proximal  ely  we,  too,  the  pro- 
testant  contending  armies  from  the  Hussites 
down,  remind  one  of  the  same.  Only  the  first 
three  days  remain  externally  nndisturbed,  but 
inwardly  the  army  had  already  gathered  tinder. 
But  the  three  uprisings  that  now  appear  consti¬ 
tute  an  undoubted  olimax:  a.  Irruptive  meeting 
and  burning  of  the  oamp.  6.  Home-sickness  of 
the  accompanying  mixed  multitude,  spreading 
like  contagion  through  the  entire  host,  and  graves 


.—XII.  16. 

of  lust.  c.  Fanatical  exaltation  even  of  pious 
enthusiasm  and  of  the  priesthood,  of  Miriam  and 
of  Aaron  against  the  prophetic  integrity  of  Moses 
and  the  non-suiting  of  the  Aaronitic  priesthood 
along  with  the  leprosy  of  Miriam.  Thereupon, 
of  course,  should  follow  the  last  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  insurrection  of  the  people  in  consequenoe 
of  the  report  of  the  spies  that  had  been  sent  to 
Canaan,  expressed  in  the  double  form  of  de- 
spondenoy  and  obstinacy,  and  which  provoked 
the  divine  judgment:  this  generation  shall  per¬ 
ish  in  the  desert.  Yet  the  history  of  this  insur¬ 
rection  is  so  comprehensive  that  we  must  treat 
of  it  in  a  section  by  itself. 


A— TABERAH  (PLACE  OF  BURNING).  THE  MUTINY  AND  THE  BURNING  OF  THE 

CAMP.  Chapter  XI.  1-3. 


1  *And  when  the  people  Complained,*  it  displeased  the  Lord:  and  the  Lord  heard 
it;  and  his  anger  was  kindled ;  and  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt  among  then*  and 

2  Consumed  them  that  were  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  camp.  And  the  people  cried 
unto  Moses;  and  'when  Moses  prayed  unto  the  Lord,  the  fire  was  fquenched. 

3  And  he  called  the  name  of  the  place  Taberah :  because  the  fire  of  the  Lord  burnt 
among  them. 

•  Or,  sure,  at  it  t cere,  complatnert.  *  Heb.  it  was  evil  in  the  ears  of. 

•  Heb.  tunk.  4  That  is,  A  burning. 

»  And  the  people  were  at  those  that  complain  of  evil  in  the  tart  of  Jehovah, 
devoured  in  the  region  (Ds  Were  and  Zukx  :  at  the  extremity)  of  the  camp. 

•  omit  when. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vers.  1-8.  The  revelation  of  destruction  begins 
•mall,  vii.t  with  ambiguous  utterances  of  a  mur¬ 
muring  disposition,  as  at  something  evil ;  a  dis¬ 
position  that  reaches  the  ears  of  God,  not  as 
prayer,  hut .  as  unsanetified  utterances.  The 
punishment  is  as  obsourely  expressed  as  is  the 
charge  of  fault.  Although  the  narrator  knows 
that  a  fire  of  Jehovah  has  gone  forth  from  His 
wrath,  the  terrified  people  know  nothing  of  it 
when  a  conflagration  appears  at  the  extremity 
of  the  camp,  horning  ensues  in  the  extremest 
tents.  Then  the  people  also  cry  to  Moses,  while 
he  in  deliberate  fashion  makes  his  effective  in¬ 
tercession.  The  mysterious  connection  between 


the  fire  of  displeasure,  of  distraction,  of  anger 
and  outward  misfortune  of  every  sort,  especially 
ruinous  conflagration,  is  an  ancient  and  ever  new 
history.  Taberah  was  no  encampment  but  the 
burnt  place  at  the  first  encampment,  the  graves 
of  lust  (see  xxiii.  16,  17).  So  Keil  against 
Kxobkl. 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Religions  and  moral  causes  of  many  confla¬ 
grations:  discontent,  exoitement,  want  of  spi¬ 
ritual  wakefulness  and  moral  vigilance.  The 
modern  Taberah,  or  the  crowd  of  conflagrations 
of  the  present  time.  [Moses  was  one  of  those 
worthies  who  by  faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire 
(Heb.  xi.  34)  M.  Hbhry.— Tr.]. 
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B.— THE  HOMESICKNESS  FOR  EGYPT  AND  THE  GR4VES  OF  LU8T  (THE  ELDERS 
AND  THE  QUAILS).  Chapter  XL  4-85. 

4  And  the  ‘mixed  multitude  that  was  among  them  Yell  a  lusting :  and  the  children 

5  of  Israel  also  *wept  again,  and  said,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  We  remem¬ 
ber  the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely ;  the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons, 

|  6  and  the  leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlic  :  But  now  our  soul  is  dried  away  : 

7  there  is  nothing  at  all,  'besides  this  manna,  before  our  eyes.  And  the  manna  was 

8  as  coriander  seed,  and  the  •'colour  thereof  as  the  ‘colour  of  bdellium.  And  the 
people  went  about,  and  gathered  it ,  and  ground  it  in  mills,  or  beat  it  in  a  mortar, 
and  4baked  it  in  ‘pans,  and  made  cakes  of  it :  and  the  taste  of  it  was  as  the  taste 

9  of  Yresh  oil.  And  when  the  dew  fell  upon  the  camp  in  the  night,  the  manna  fell 
upon  it 

10  Then  Moses  heard  the  people  weep  •throughout  their  families,  every  man  in  the 
door  of  his  tent:  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  greatly ;  'Moses  also  was 

11  displeased.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Wherefore  hast  thou  Afflicted  thy 
servant?  and  wherefore  have  I  not  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  that  thou  layest  the 

12  burden  of  all  this  people  upon  me  ?  Have  I  conceived  all  this  people  ?  have  I  be¬ 
gotten  diem,  that  thou  snouldest  say  unto  me,  Carry  them  in  thy  bosom,  as  a 
•nursing  father  beareth  the  sucking  child,  unto  the  land  which  thou  swarest  unto 

13  their  fathers  ?  Whence  should  I  have  flesh  to  give  unto  all  this  people  ?  for  they 

14  weep  unto  me,  saying,  Give  us  flesh,  that  we  may  eat  I  am  not  able  to  bear  all 

15  this  people  alone,  because  it  is  too  heavy  for  me.  And  if  thou  deal  thus  with  me, 
kill  me,  I  pray  thee,  out  of  hand,  if  I  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight ;  and  let  me 
not  see  my  wretchedness. 

16  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Gather  unto  me  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of 
Israel,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over  them  ; 
and  bring  them  unto  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  stand  there 

17  with  thee.  And  I  will  come  down  and  talk  with  thee  there:  and  I  will  take  of  the 
spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  upon  them ;  and  they  shall  bear  the  bur- 

18  den  of  the  people  with  thee,  that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone.  And  say  thou  unto 
the  people,  Sanctify  yourselves  against  to  morrow,  and  ye  shall  eat  flesh :  for  ye 
have  wept  in  the  ears  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Who  shall  give  us  flesh  to  eat  ?  for  it 
was  well  with  us  in  Egypt :  therefore  the  Lord  will  give  you  flesh,  and  ye  shall 

19  eat  Ye  shall  not  eat  one  day,  nor  two  days,  nor  five  days,  neither  ten  days  nor 

20  twenty  days ;  Bat  even  a  4whole  month,  until  it  come  out  at  your  nostrils,  and  it 
be  loathsome  unto  you :  because  that  ye  have  despised  the  Lord  which  is  among 

21  you,  and  have  wept  before  him,  saying,  Why  came  we  forth  out  of  Egypt?  And 
Moses  said,  The  people,  among  whom  I  am,  are  six  hundred  thousand  footmen  ; 

22  and  thou  hast  said,  I  will  give  them  flesh,  that  they  may  eat  a  4whole  month.  Shall 
“the  flocks  and  “the  herds  be  slain  for  them,  to  suffice  them ;  or  shall  all  the  fish 

23  of  the  sea  be  gathered  together  for  them,  to  suffice  them  ?  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  Is  the  Lord’s  hand  waxed  short?  thou  shalt  see  now  whether  my  word  shall 
come  to  pass  unto  thee  or  not 

24  And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the  people  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  gathered 
“the  seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  set  them  round  about  the  °taber- 

25  nacle.  And  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him,  and  took  of  the 
spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  pclders :  and  it  came  to  pass, 

26  that,  when  the  spirit  rested  upon  them,  they  prophesied,  qand  did  not  cease.  But 
there  remained  two  of  the  men  in  the  camp,  the  name  of  the  one  was  Eldad,  and  the 
name  of  the  other  Medad  :  and  the  spirit  rested  upon  them ;  and  they  were  of  them 
that  were  written,  but  went  not  out  unto  the  tabernacle :  and  they  prophesied  in 
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27  the  camp.  And  there  ran  a  young  man,  and  told  Moses,  and  said,  Eldad  and 

28  Medad  do  prophesy  in  the  camp.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  the  servant  of 

29  Moses,  r<me  of  his  young  men,  answered  and  said,  My  lord  Moses,  forbid  them.  And 
Moses  said  unto  mm,  aEnviest  thou  for  my  sake  ?  would  God  that  all  the  Loan's 

30  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord  would  put  his  Spirit  upon  theuk  And 
Moses  gat  him  into  the  camp,  he  and  the  elders  of  Israel 

31  And  there  went  forth  a  wind  from  the  Lord,  and  brought  quails  from  the  sea, 
and  let  them  fall  by  the  camp,  *as  it  were  a  day’s  journey  on  this  side,  and  *as  it 
were  a  day’s  journey  on  the  other  side,  round  about  the  camp,  and  as  it  were  two 

32  cubits  high  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  And  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day,  and 
all  that  night,  and  all  the  next  day,  and  they  gathered  the  quails :  he  that  gathered 
least  gathered  ten  homers  :  and  they  Spread  them  all  abroad  for  themselves  round 

33  about  the  camp.  And  while  the  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  chewed, 
the  wrath  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  the  people,  and  the  Lord  smote  the 

34  people  with  a  very  great  "plague.  And  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  *Ki broth- 

35  hattaavah:  because  there  they  buried  the  people  that  lusted.  And  the  people 
journeyed  from  Kibroth-hattaavah  unto  Hazeroth ;  and  Tabode  at  Hazeroth. 


1  Heb.  lusted  a  lust . 

*  Heb.  month  of  days. 

T  Heb.  they  were  in,  etc. 


*  Heb.  returned  and  wept  •  Heb.  eyeefitas  the  eve  of. 

*  Heb.  as  it  were  the  way  of  a  day.  •  That  to.  The  graves  of  lust. 


•  rabble.  *  only  on  the  manna  our  eyes  ( are  turned,  Zuxi).  •  appearance. 

4  boiled.  •  the  pot  *  ou  cakes. 

•  by.  *  ana  in  the  eyes  of  Moses  it  was  evil.  1  done  evil  to. 

k  man-nurse.  I  Tent  of  Meeting.  * 

“  small  and  great  cattle  (Dx  Wxrrx,  and  commonly :  sheep  and  cattle).  ■  omit  the. 

•  Tent.  p  men,  the  elders, 

shut  not  longer  (Dm  Wktt*  :  since  then  not  again  ;  Buxsxx,  Luthkh,  as  the  A.  V.,  see  Text,  and  Oram.). 
r  from  his  youth  up  [from  hts  elite ;  see  Text  and  Oram.— Tx.j.  •  Art  thou  jealous. 

1  spread  themselves  out  round  about  the  camp.  ®  Dx  Wrrrx :  overthrow. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

fVer.  15.  jVl  infln.  absoL  repeated  after  the  same  verb,  expresses  here  impetuous  procedure,  killing  at  once. 
Evald,  f  280  b. 

Ver.25.  U)D'  |6l  is  correctly  rendered  by  the  LXX.,  oiw  In  wpoeHtp to;  the  A.  V.  has  the  bupport  of  the 
Vulgate. 

Ver.  27.  the  article  denotes  that  the  noun  is  taken  in  a  generic  or  universal  sense;  comp  0'*?377  Gen. 

xiv.  IS;  ^bnn  Exod.  iv.  2,  Evald,  {  277.  a:  Gxxxx,  \  245,  5.  So  the  Greek  and  we  say  44  the  hireling  seeth  the  wolf 
coming,"  Jno.  x.  12. 

Ver.  28.  Vin373:  Lamox,  Kxil,  Fukxst,  Lex.  sub.voe.  take  D'in3  as  equivalent  to  (Eccl.xi.9;xii.l)the 

piural  for  the  abstract 44  youth,"  from  a  root  nn3  *  to  mature."  This  is  favored  by  the  Chald.,  Pa  hap.  and  many 
interpreters.  The  LXX.  renders  it  5  IaAmt&t,  Vulo.  dectus  epluribus ,  thus  taking  it  as  Kal.  pass,  part  from  Ip? 
**  to  choose  *’  (so  Pansies).  This  agrees  with  the  first  mention  of  Jnshua,  Exod.  xvii.  #,  where,  first  chosen  of 
Moses  himself  at  Rephidim,  he  is  deputed  to  choose  combatants  to  fight  the  Amalekites.  The  word  may  even 
refer  to  the  seventy  now  gathered,  and  affirm  that  Joshua  was  one  of  those  chosen.  44  He  was  nearly  forty  years 
old  when  he  saw  the  ten  plagues,*’  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet  art.  Joshua.  He  might  at  this  period  be  called  a  young  man 
(so  the  A.  V.).  But  adopted  as  Moses’  servant  not  earlier  than  in  his  fortieth  year,  he  could  not  be  said  to  have 
served  him  “from  his  youth  ”  (Maukxb,  Laxok,  Kxil).  It  would  anyway  be  unsuitable  to  so  describe  a  service  of 
■och  recent  commencement.  The  rendering  “from  his  chosen  ones"  or  elite  seems  preferable.  Comp.  "Un3» 
Pa.  ixxxix.  20.  T 


Ver.  32.  According  to  the  K’thibh  ;  according  to  the  K’ri  rSfefTI  — Tx.1 

t  :  -  r  :  - 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  occasion  of  the  second ,  greater  visitation. 
The  sullen  temper  of  the  oongregation  was  not 
Subdued  by  the  first  visitation,  but  assumes  now 
a  particularly  dangerous,  elegiac  character.  Not 
only  will  the  people  not  go  forward,  but  they  will 
return  home  to  the  flesh  pots.  The  God-forget- 
ling  yearning  after  pleasure,  after  the  fancied, 
idealised  pleasure  of  the  world,  that  has  become 
•  sympathetic  power  of  seduction,  has,  by  the 


spirit  of  faith,  been  justly  taken  as  an  allegorical 
type  of  all  kindred  outbreaks  of  base  despondency 
in  the  church  of  God.  44  Looking  back  and  long¬ 
ing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  ”  is  the  expressive 
name  for  this.  In  thinking  of  their  present  trou¬ 
bles  and  privations,  they  entirely  lost  sight  of 
the  great  deliverance  from  Egyptian  bondage  and 
of  all  Jehovah’s  miraculous  guidanoe  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  the 
enjoyments  of  Egypt,  in  whioh  the  people  bad 
had  but  a  very  meagre  share,  swells  in  their 
imagination  into  an  illusive  picture  of  lavish  de- 
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lights  in  the  lap  of  abundance.  [“  The  mixed 
multitude,”  with  whom  the  discontent  began,  may 
have  had  a  large  shore  in  the  abundance  of 
Egypt ;  and  even  the  Israelites  themselves  doubt¬ 
less  had  abundance  of  the  things  enumerated  in 
the  text. — Te.]. 

2.  The  outburst  of  wicked  longing .  The  ehildren 
of  Israel  wept  again  ;  comp.  Exod.  xvi.  8,  which 
tells  of  an  occasion  when  they  wept  before,  at 
least  inwardly.  Now,  however,  the  weeping  be¬ 
comes  almost  a  litany.  First,  as  regards  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  longing:  meat,  fish,  cucumbers, 
melons,  leeks,  onions,  garlic  [see  the  corres¬ 
ponding  articles  in  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  and  Kno- 
bel  and  Keil  in  loc.  The  Author  passes  them 
with  a  similar  reference. — Tr.].  Second,  the 
subjective  disposition  :  feeling  of  debility — no¬ 
thing  but  manna  is  here  ;  why  unsatisfying?  On 
the  manna  see  on  Exod.  xvi.  14  [and  Smith’s 
BU>.  Diet.] — All  the  branches  of  the  tribes  catch 
the  contagion, — they  weep  before  the  doors  of 
their  tents. 

3.  The  guilt  of  the  people  before  Jehovah  and  the 
disiren  of  Moses.  The  question,  how  did  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  wrath  express  itself?  presents  no  difficulty 
to  the  exegetes  that  write :  **  The  whole  bearing 
of  Moses  shows,  that  two  things  excited  his  dis: 
pleasure  at  once,  not  only  the  people's  inconsil 
derate  insurrection  against  Jehovah,  but  also  Je¬ 
hovah's  inconsiderate  ( !  )  anger  at  the  people 
(Kurtz,  Kkil).  As  if  Moses  as  a  prophet  had 
not  felt  the  whole  wrath  of  Jehovah  in  bis  in¬ 
most  soul,  and  that  with  the  feeling  that  all  was 
up,  or  that  it  seemed  to  be  all  up  with  this  peo¬ 
ple  and  his  whole  mission  to  them. 

And,  in  faot,  this  was  one  of  the  greatest  defeats 
of  the  people  of  God,  a  moment  far  more  discon¬ 
solate  than  the  history  of  the  golden  calf,  or  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  a  moment  that,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  despair  of  the  people  of  God,  re¬ 
peated  itself  as  a  type  in  the  crucifixion  of  Christ, 
and  in  reference  to  the  feeling  of  Moses,  re¬ 
peated  itself  in  the  feeling  of  Jesus  in  the 
Garden  of  Gethsemane.  Was  Moses  to  go  to  Ca¬ 
naan,  conquer  the  promised  land,  found  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God,  with  the  people  in  this  state  of 
mind?  If  the  character  of  heathenism  reveals 
itself  in  a  longing  of  the  fleshly  mind  for  the  lost 
golden  age,  for  the  old  saturnalia,  so  here  there 
burst  forth  an  intensified  heathenism  in  Israel 
itself;  an  elegiac  retrorsum ,  by  which  at  a  later 
period  Israel  lost  the  New  Testament,  by  which 
the  more  recent  Romanticism  made  of  its  longing 
for  the  Middle  Ages  an  elegiac  poesy,  and  which 
just  in  the  most  modern  tendencies  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  takes  the  form  of  an  absolute  retrorsum. 

But  if  Moses  does  not  here  simply  rush  in  with 
intercession,  as  he  did  at  8inai  when  the  Golden 
Calf  was  set  up,  the  explanation  is,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  trial  is  much  greater,  and  becomes  a  temp¬ 
tation  to  himself  by  reason  of  his  sympathy  for 
the  gloominess  and  lamentation  of  the  sorrowing 
people.  It  would  really  seem  to  him  now  as  if 
it  were  impossible,  with  this  pitiful  people,  to 
found  a  kingdom  of  God.  Corresponding  to  this 
is  his  complaint  to  JehoTah,  ver.  11.  Shall  he 
bear  the  burden  of  this  whole  people,  i.  e.,  the 
burden  of  a  people  that  weighs  so  heavily  ?  That 
seems  to  him  in  conflict  with  the  compassion  of 
God.  The  people  behave  like  a  screaming,  self- 


willed  infant  in  swaddling-clothes.  No  proph<t 
can,  in  this  way,  bear  a  whole  nation  into  the 
inheritance  of  a  great  promise  of  world-wide  im¬ 
portance.  On  this  Khobbl  makes  thecharacteris- 
tio  remark  :  “  the  author  has  a  fancy  for  making 
him  use  such  vehement  language  to  God,”  (p.  51  )• 
Jehovah  understands  his  Moses  better.  He  must 
really  be  helped.  The  thing  of  first  importance 
is  to  raise  up  again  the  courage  of  the  people  1 
Moses  would  rather  die  than  see  the  people  go 
to  ruin  in  this  condition.  His  mood  reminds 
one  of  Hagar  in  the  desert;  she  cannot  see  her 
languishing  child  die.  They  weep  to  me,  lie 
complains;  his  heart  is  ready  to  break. 

4.  The  first  relief  The  prospeot  of  miraculous 
help  that  Moses  now  enjoys  is  increased  sevenfold. 
The  order  for  Moses  to  summon  before  the  Tent 
seventy  men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  that 
are  at  the  same  time  office! s,  is  joined  with  the 
announcement  to  the  people :  to-morrow,  and 
from  to-morrow  onwards  for  a  whole  month  shall 
ye  eat  flesh — eat  to  loathing. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  seventy  associate  judges  whom  Mo¬ 
ses  instituted  at  Sinai  (Exod.  xvti.),  as  Keil 
has  clearly  proved  in  opposition  to  Knobbi.. 
Still  less  has  it  any  connection  with  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  times. 
See  the  particulars  in  Keil  in  loc.  But  it  Is 
also  evident  that  the  present  has  nothing  to  do 
with  prophesying  men  in  general;  least  of  a'l 
would  speaking  with  tongues  have  been  of  any 
service  to  the  people  in  their  then  situation. 
The  appointment  of  the  men  relates  to  the  pro¬ 
mise  given  to  the  people:  to-morrow  ye  shall 
eat  flesh.  Jehovah  will  put  on  the  seventy 
men  of  the  spirit  which  is  upon  Moses. 
A  distribution  of  the  spirit  into  seventy  parts  is 
out  of  the  question.  Kbil  justly  rejects  this 
representation,  as  also  a  similar  one  of  Calvin's 
(it  was  a  “  sign  of  indignation”  against  Moses), 
and  appeals  to  Theodoret’s  explanation:  from 
one  flame  a  thousand  may  be  kindled  without 
diminishing  the  former.  Just  as  little,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  context,  has  the  present  anything  to 
do  with  a  general  and  abidiug  appointment,  as 
has  already  been  remarked.  But  to  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  enjoying  flesh  for  an  entire  month  is 
joined  already  a  slight  threat:  until  it  come 
oat  at  yoar  nos©  is  explained  by  the  addition: 
and  it  bo  loathsome  to  yon.  Kbil  takes 
this  litemlly :  their  vomiting  shall  not  only 
drive  the  fle.-h  out  of  their  mouth,  but  also  out 
of  their  nose.  Mo«es  still  doubts:  six  hundred 
thousand  men  shall  have  enough  meat  for  an 
entire  month?  That  would  require  them  to 
slaughter  all  their  herds.  The  addition:  or 
shall  all  the  fish  of  the  sea  be  gathered 
together  for  them,  is  not  without  significance 
as  to  their  place  of  encampment.  But  Jehovah 
demands  of  Moses  unconditional  faith  in  His 
omnipotence,  and  therewith  in  His  promise. 
Moses  believes  and  obeys. 

The  seventy  men  stood  round  about  the 
Tent  in  a  semi-circle  (thus  Kbil  interprets 
nb'pp,  ver.  24),  and  the  sign  with  which 
Jehovah  effected  the  spiritual  anointing  consists 
in  this,  that  He  comes  down  on  him  with  the 
cloud,  that  at  other  times  rose  directly  up. 
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Thai  the  oloud  was  not  moved  by  the  wind  is  a 
negation  of  importance  only  to  that  su pre-natu¬ 
ralism  that  supposes  it  must  deny  seoondary 
causes.  There  was  even  a  strong  south  wind 
used,  not  only  to  bring  on  the  abundanoe  of 
quails,  but  also  to  oast  them  on  the  oamp. 
Moses  understood  the  karmonia  prsestabilita  be¬ 
tween  the  kingdom  of  nature  and  the  kingdom 
of  grace  under  divine  illumination.  It  was  a 
solitary  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world,  as 
was  the  passage  through  the  Red  8ea.  The 
army  of  God  must  go  on  and  on,  and  it  has  gone 
onward  from  that  day  to  the  present.  The 
inspired  hope  biased  up  anew  in  Moses,  and  in 
the  whole  troop  of  his  assistants.  The  latter 
prophesied  in  this  solitary  situation,  and  not 
again  afterwards.  What  they  prophesied  is  for 
our  informant  something  too  plain  to  need  state¬ 
ment.  The  fire  of  hope  even  flew  from  the  Ta¬ 
bernacle  and  the  main  gathering  away  over  the 
camp.  Two  of  the  men  that  had  been  summoned 
had  remained  in  the  camp,  Eldad  (“God  is 
friend")  and  Medad  (friendship);  but  even 
there  they  began  to  prophesy.  On  hearing  this 
Joehua  showed  great  seal ;  they  seemed  not  to 
be  ordained  by  his  honored  master;  Moses 
should  forbid  them.  The  great  answer  of  Moses : 
wilt  thou  be  a  sealot  for  me?  has  been 
disregarded  by  all  hierarchs  from  that  time  to 
the  present.  It  is  clear  to  the  sincere  prophet 
that  at  this  moment  Joshua  is  not  xealous  for 
God.  It  has  been  usual  at  this  place  to  call  to 
mind  the  sons  of  Thunder  (Mar.  ix.  88) ;  many 
a  confessional ist  may  as  properly  be  called  to 
mind.  Would  that  all  the  Lord’s  people 
were  prophets,  that  the  Lord  would  put 
Bis  Spirit  upon  them!  Moses  now  returns 
into  the  camp  with  the  elders,  also  the  people 
are  to  sanctify  themselves  against  the  following 
morning. 

6.  The  quails  and  the  graves  of  lust .  Comp. 
Exod.  xvi.  “Here,  too,  is  meant  a  spring  mi¬ 
gration  from  south  to  north  that  happens  in  the 
second  month,  or  about  May  (x.  11).  The  wind 
was  from  the  south-east  (Ps.  lxxviii.  261,  and 
blew  from  the  Elanitic  gulf.  Quails  aepend 
much  on  the  wind  in  their  flight;  especially  in 
harvest,  when  they  are  very  fat,  on  the  north 
wind,"  etc.  (Khobel).  Thus  the  wind  that 
Jehovah  sent  spread  the  quails  over  the  oamp 
a  day's  journey  hither  and  a  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  thither,  that  must  mean :  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  or  in  length  and  breadth,  but  not:  “so 
that  on  both  sides  they  fell  to  the  ground  a  day’s 
jonrney  in  breadth"  (Keil),  thus  right  and  left 
by  the  camp.  Moreover  the  representation 
about  two  oubits  above  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  meaning  that  they 
lay  two  cubits  deep  piled  on  one  another."  A 
flight  of  quails  never  so  fatigued  might  spread 
itself  over  the  ground ;  still  it  would  not  fall  as 
if  dead,  one  on  another,  two  cubits  deep.  Lite¬ 
rally  then  it  would  need  to  mean:  two  days’ 
journey  in  length  and  breadth  they  lay  two 
cubits  on  top  of  each  other.  That  would  have 
been  provision  for  many  years ;  but  then,  too, 
it  would  have  crushed  in  the  tents  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  Therefore  Keil  adds :  naturally  not  every¬ 
where  in  the  space  indicated,  but  primarily  near 
the  camp,  and  in  spots  about  two  oubits  high. 


But  a  literal  construction  does  not  permit  this 
restriction.  Here  even  the  Vdloatb,  along  with 
many  Rabbins,  stands  up  for  a  vivid  and  natural 
construction :  volabant  in  aere  duabus  cubitis  alti - 
tudine  super  terrain ,  against  the  construction  of 
Keil,  who  follows  Michaelis.  Boohaet  repre¬ 
sents  an  explanation  still  more  supra-natural- 
istic :  the  quails  lay  perhaps  in  rows  two  cubits 
deep,  so  that  the  Israelites  in  gathering  them 
may  have  gone  between.  But  it  is  certainly 
allowable  to  understand  the  verb  as  mean* 
ing,  not  a  literal  throwing,  but  flinging,  in  the 
way  that  a  strong  wind  would  do.  Had  they 
been  spread  out  a  day’s  journey  on  either  side 
of  the  oamp,  then  the  gathering  could  not  have 
been  done  in  two  days  and  the  intervening 
night.  He  that  gathered  leaat  gathered 
ten  homere;  according  to  the  reckoning  of 
Thenius  nearly  two  bushels  [Dresden  measure. 
See  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary ,  art.  Weights  and 
Measures.  See  ibid.,  art.  Quails :  “  There  is  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  Comers’  here 
spoken  of  denote  simply  (a  heap:'  this  is  the 
explanation  given  by  Ohkelos  and  the  Arabio 
versions  of  Saadi  as  and  Ebpbnius,  in  Num.  x. 
81."  Considering  the  uncertainty  about  Hebrew 
measures  of  this  early  date,  we  cannot  look  to 
the  homer  as  a  definite  factor  in  judging  of  this 
Recount.  The  phenomenon  seems  to  have  been 
a  two  days’  flight  of  quail.  The  unique  Hebrew 
phrase  literally  translated  is:  aa  the  way  of 
a  day  thus,  and  aa  the  way  of  a  day  thne. 
The  comparison  implied  in  rl3,  “thus,  or  so," 
may  be  to  the  description  of  the  flight  of  quail 
in  the  preceding  clause.  The  phrase  seems  bet¬ 
ter  suited  to  describe  the  passage  of  the  quail 
than  anything  else.  ^Vl,  way,"  *  rule, 
takes  its  definition  from  the  subject  with  whioh 
it  is  joined.  Comp.  Job  xxxviii.  19,  24,  25; 
“the  way  of  light,"  “the  way  of  lightning." 
In  the  present  case,  then,  it  would  not  denote  a 
8 pace  or  area  at  all,  but  a  course  or  flight.  The 
only  measure  of  the  phenomenon,  then,  is  that 
enough  was  gathered  for  a  month's  use  for  this 
mighty  multitude.  Unless  “away"  be  restricted 
to  the  quails  for  its  definition,  we  have  no  defi¬ 
nition.  For  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  the 
“day’s  journey"  means  that  of  a  multitude,  or 
of  a  man,  or  of  a  man  on  a  camel  (see  Bush  m 
loc.).  It  agrees  with  this  view  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  people  stood  up  all  that  day  and 
all  the  night  and  all  the  next  day,  and 
they  gathered  the  quails.  The  passage  lasted 
two  dftys  and  the  intervening  night,  and  so  long 
the  “  killing "  lasted.  Israelites  would  not 
gather  what  had  died  of  itself  (Lev.  xxii.  8). — 
Tr.]  When  it  is  said  that  the  provisions  were 
heaped  about  the  camp,  it  does  not  mean  that 
the  quails  fell  only  about  the  camp.  The  oamp 
itself  formed  a  narrow  circuit,  the  periphery  of 
the  quail-fall  a  wider:  but  the  quail-fall  covered 
both. 

The  narrative  hastens  on  to  the  judgment. 
The  flesh  was  yet  between  their  teeth : 
that  can  mean :  hardly  had  they  begun  to  eat 
the  flesh ;  but  it  may  also  mean,  it  had  not  yet 
oeased.  Only  the  latter  can  be  intended,  for 
otherwise  the  whole  feeding  wonld  have  been 
illusory.  The  explanation:  “they  had  not  yet 
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NUMBERS. 


chewed  it,”  mars  the  vivid  expression.  Exil 
and  Knobil  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the  mor¬ 
tal  punishment.  “  This  overthrow  (H30)  must 
not  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  an  immoderate 
nse  of  the  quails,  and  beoause  quails  feed  on 
things  that  are  noxious  to  men,  so  that  the  use 
of  their  meat  brings  on  convulsions  and  dixxiness 
(see  the  proofs  in  Boohart,  Hieros .  II.,  o.  657 
tqq.),  as  Knobel  supposes,  but  an  extraordinary 
judicial  punishment  brought  on  the  people  by 
God  for  their  lusting  ”  (Keil).  The  text  takes 
the  medium  between  these  two,  even  by  the  ex¬ 
pression  graves  of  lust,  and  with  the  remark : 
there  they  buried  the  people  that  lasted. 
Indeed,  the  couneotion  between  sin  and  punish¬ 
ment,  strong  appetite  and  intemperance  (espe¬ 
cially,  we  may  suppose,  among  the  rabble,  with 
whom  the  oommotion  originated),  appears  here 
too  plain  for  one  to  suppose  that  it  will  glorify 
the  miracle  to  rupture  this  connection  with  vio¬ 
lence. 

[The  nausea  resulting  from  a  month’s  conse¬ 
cutive  use  of  quails  haa  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mortality  attending  the  present  use.  Keil,  with 
whom  many  agree,  is  right  in  referring  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  a  direct  judgment  of  God.  The  text  says 
nothing  of  greedy  or  immoderate  use  of  the 
meat.  It  was  the  moral  quality  of  the  lusting 
that  was  punished.  The  nausea,  moreover, 
would  be  no  proof  of  immoderate  use  of  the  food, 
except  in  the  sense  that  every-day  use  of  such 
meat  is  immoderate.  It  is  a  familiar  faot  among 
bird-hunters  (or  often  alleged  to  be  such)  that 
no  one  can  eat  a  pheasant  daily  for  a  month. 
Revolting  makes  it  impossible.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  the  same  would  be  true  of  quails  in  the 
east,  especially  considering  also  the  cuismc  of 
the  desert. — Tr.] 

6.  Supplementary  remarks.  The  slighting  of 
the  manna  occasions  a  repeated  description  of 
it  (vers.  4-8;  comp.  Exod.  xvi. :  Num.  xxi.  6). 
In  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  seventy  men 
out  of  the  elders  to  the  elders  that  Moses  ap¬ 
pointed,  Exod.  xix.,  the  following  distinctions 
appear  manifest:  (1)  judges  and  prophets;  (2) 
standing  offioers,  and  those  that  were  called  to 
render  an  extraordinary  assistance.  The  num¬ 
ber  seventy  goes  all  through  the  Holy  Scripture 
as  symbolical  of  the  total  of  the  nation.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  expression  of  Moses,  ver.  22, 
about  the  fish  of  the  sea,  we  must  suppose  that 
the  locality  4‘ graves  of  lust”  was  not  far  from 
the  Elanitio  gulf.  The  remark  of  Keil:  what 
could  be  the  use  of  such  a  detour?  overlooks 
the  difficulties  that  a  great  expedition  had  to 
encounter  in  the  desert,  seeing  it  was  condi¬ 
tioned  on  pasturage  and  springs.  The  situation 
of  the  graves  of  lust  is  unknown,  and  there  are 
only  indefinite  conjectures  in  regard  to  Hmse- 
roth. 

[E.  H.  Palmer  (Desert  of  the  Exodus)  thinks 
he  has  identified  Kibroth-hattaavah.  He  thus 
describes  his  discovery  (p.  212  sq.) :  “A  little 
further  on,  and  upon  the  water-shed  of  Wady  el 
Hebeibeh,  we  came  to  some  remains  which,  al¬ 
though  they  had  hitherto  escaped  even  a  passing 
notice  from  previous  travellers,  proved  to  be 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the  country.  The 
piece  of  elevated  ground  which  forms  this  water¬ 


shed  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Erweis  el  Ebemg, 
and  is  covered  with  small  inclosures  of  stones! 
These  are  evidently  the  remains  of  a  large  en¬ 
campment:  but  they  differ  essentially  in  their 
arrangement  from  any  others  which  1  have  seen 
in  Sinai  or  elsewhere  in  Arabia;  and  on  the 
summit  of  a  small  hill  on  the  right  is  an  ereo- 
tion  of  rough  stones  surmounted  by  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  white  blook  of  pyramidal  shape.  These 
remains  extend  for  miles  around,  and,  on  ex¬ 
amining  them  more  carefully  during  a  second 
visit  to  the  Peninsula  with  Mr.  Drake,  we  found 
our  first  impressions  fully  confirmed,  and  col¬ 
lected  abundant  proofii  that  it  was  in  reality  a 
deserted  camp.  The. small  stones  which  for¬ 
merly  served,  as  they  do  in  the  present  day,  for 
hearths,  in  many  places  still  showed  signs  of 
the  action  of  fire,  and  on  digging  beneath  the 
surfaoe,  we  found  pieces  of  oharooal  in  great 
abundance.  Here  and  there  were  larger  inclo¬ 
sures  marking  the  encampment  of  some  person 
more  important  than  the  rest,  and  just  outside 
the  camp  were  a  number  of  stone  heaps,  which, 
from  their  shape  and  position,  could  be  nothing 
else  but  graves.  The  site  is  a  most  commanding 
one,  and  admirably  suited  for  the  assembling 
of  a  large  concourse  of  people. 

“  Arab  tradition  declares  these  curious  re¬ 
mains  to  be  4  the  relics  of  a  large  Pilgrim  or 
Hajj  caravan,  who  in  remote  ages  pitched  their 
tents  at  this  spot  on  their  way  to  ‘Ain  Hudhsrah , 
and  who  were  soon  afterwards  lost  in  the  desert 
of  the  TiK  and  never  heard  of  again.1 

“  For  various  reasons,  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  this  legend  is  authentic,  that  it  refers  to  the 
Israelites,  and  that  we  have  in  the  scattered 
stones  of  Erweis  el  Ebeirig  real  traces  of  the 
Exodus. 

44  Firstly:  they  are  said  tahu,  to  have  *  lost 
their  way,’  the  Arabio  verb  from  which  the 
name  Tih ,  or  4  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings’  is 
derived.  Secondly  :  they  are  described  as  a 
Hajj  caravan.  At  the  first  glanoe  this  would 
seem  an  anachronism,  as  the  word  is  employed 
exclusively  by  the  Muslims,  and  applied  to  their 
own  annual  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  But  this  very 
term  owes  its  origin  to  the  Hebrew  Haggy  which 
signifies  « a  festival,’  and  is  the  identical  word 
used  in  Exod.  x.  9  to  express  the  oeremony 
which  the  children  of  Israel  alleged  as  their 
reason  for  wishing  to  leave  Egypt — namely: 

4  to  hold  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  in  the  wilderness.’ 
It  could  not  apply  to  the  modern  Mohammedan 
Hajj  caravan,  for  that  has  never  passed  this 
way,  and  would  not  under  any  circumstaaoes 
find  it  necessary  to  go  to  * Ain  Hudherah;  but 
the  children  of  Israel  did  journey  to  Haxeroth, 
and  the  tradition  is  therefore  valuable  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  latter  site,  as  well  as  their  subse¬ 
quent  route  on  leaving  the  Peninsula.  The 
length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  si noe  the  events 
of  the  Exodus  furnishes  no  argument  against 
the  probability  of  this  conclusion^  for  there  are 
other  monuments  in  the  oountry  in  even  better 
preservation,  and  of  a  date  indisputably  far  an¬ 
terior.  It  is  a  eurious  fact  that,  if  you  ask 
twenty  different  Arabs  to  relate  to  you  one  of 
their  national  legends,  they  will  do  so  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  words,  thus  showing  with  what 
wonderful  precision  oral  tradition  is  handed 
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down  from  generation  to  generation  among 
them. 

“  These  considerations,  the  distance  (exactly  a 
day’s  journey)  from  ‘Ain  Hudherah,  and  these 
mysterious  graves  outside  the  camp,  to  my  mind 
prove  conclusively  the  identity  of  the  spot  with 
the  scene  of  that  awful  plague  by  which  the 
Lord  punished  the  greed  and  discontent  of  His 
people  (Num.  xi.  83-86.)** 

The  same  author  identifies  Haseroth  with  *Ain 
Hudherah  as  Bobinson  and  others  before  him. 
But  previous  travellers  have  looked  at  it  only 
from  a  distance.  Palvbb  explored  the  very 
spot  and  thus  describes  it :  “  Through  a  steep 
rugged  gorge,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides, 
we  looked  down  upon  a  wady-bed  that  winds 
along  between  fantastio  sandstone  rocks,  now 
rising  in  the  semblance  of  mighty  walls  or  ter¬ 
raced  palaces,  now  jutting  out  in  pointed  ridges 
—rocky  promontories  in  a  sandy  sea.  Beyond 
this  lies  a  perfect  forest  of  mountain  peaks  and 
chains,  and  on  their  left  a  broad  white  wady 
leads  up  toward  the  distant  mountains  of  Tih. 
But  the  great  charm  of  the  landscape  lies  in  the 
rich  and  varied  coloring;  the  sandstone,  save 
where  some  great  block  has  fallen  away  and  dis¬ 
played  the  daisling  whiteness  of  the  stone  be-  i 
neatb,  is  weathered  to  a  dull  red  or  violet  hue, 
through  which  run  streaks  of  brightest  yellow 
and  soarlet,  mixed  with  rich  dark  purple  tints. 
Here  and  there  a  hill  or  dike  of  greenstone,  or  a 
rook  of  rosy  granite,  contrasts  or  blends  harmo¬ 
niously  wifh  the  rest;  and  in  the  midst,  beneath 
a  lofty  cliff,  nestles  the  dark  green  palm-grove 
of  Hazerotb,”  ibid.  p.  217.  See  Bartlktt: 
From  Egypt  to  PaUotine ,  Chap.  XIII. — Tb.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  On  xi.  4.  The  beginning  of  the  patho¬ 
logical  ill-humor  proceeds  from  a  common, 
dubious  crowd  that  joined  in  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  probably  people  attached  by  marriage, 
bastards,  servants,  fortune-seekers  of  every  sort. 
Any  way,  the  theooratio-olassioal  conception 


of  the  rabble,  the  mongrel  mass,  the  scrapings 
presents  itself  here  as  quite  justified. 
The  more  recent  morality  justly  forbids  our 
calling  the  humbler  people  a  rabble;  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  eternal  morality  of  the  word  of 
God  is  also  justified  that  forbids  our  calling  the 
rabble  the  nation. 

[“  Hence  we  are  taught,  that  the  wicked  and 
sinful  should  be  avoided,  lest  they  should  cor¬ 
rupt  us  by  their  bad  example;  sinoe  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  vice  easily  spreads.  At  the  same  time 
we  are  warned,  that  it  does  not  at  all  avail  to 
excuse  us,  that  others  are  the  instigators  of  our 
sin  ;  sinoe  it  by  no  means  profited  the  Israelites, 
that  they  fell  through  the  influence  of  others, 
inasmuoh  as  it  was  their  own  lust  whioh  carried 
them  away.’*  Calvin  in  loc.  See  his  entire 
comment  on  chap,  xi.,  whioh  is  admirable  for 
its  practical  applications. — Tb.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  longing  for  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt.  The 
illusions  regarding  a* bondage  from  which  they 
bad  hardly  more  than  escaped.  Nunquam  re- 
tr or  turn. 

The  complaint  of  Moses.  The  fearfhl  burden 
rolled  on  the  hearts  of  those  that  are  faithful  by 
the  frivolity  and  worldly-mindedness  of  the  mass 
of  the  nation.  The  awakening  of  men  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  hope  in  Jehovah’s  miraculous  help. 

Two  kinds  of  despair :  despair  of  human  help, 
from  which  issues  new  hope  in  God's  miraculous 
help  ;  and  despair  of  God’s  help,  whioh  also  de¬ 
prives  human  help  of  its  power.  The  quails,  or 
the  way  of  all  animals  und*  r  the  providence  of 
God. 

Eldad  and  Medad,  or  those  inspired  of  God 
beside  those  ordained,  and  the  contrast  between 
Joshua's  judgment  and  that  of  Moses  (oomp. 
Luke  ix.  49,  60). 

The  punishment  in  granting  earthly  good  that 
is  impatiently  sought  after;  or  the  graves  of 
lust.  [See  M.  Ubnbt  on  xi.  4-86. — Tb.] 


C. — MIRIAM  AND  AAEON  AGAINST  M08ES.  MIRIAM'S  LEPROST. 

Chap.  XII.  1-16. 

1  And  Miriam  and  Aaron  spake  against  Moses  because  of  the  'Ethiopian  woman 

2  whom  he  had  'married :  for  he  had  'married  an  'Ethiopian  woman.  And  they 
said,  Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  by  Moses  ?  hath  he  not  spoken  also  by 

3  us?  And  the  Lord  heard  it.  (Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek,  above  all 

4  the  men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.)  And  the  Lord  spake  suddenly 
unto  Moees,  and  unto  Aaron,  and  unto  Miriam,  Come  out  ye  three  unto  the  ‘taber- 

5  nacle  of  the  congregation.  And  they  three  came  out.  And  the  Lord  came  down 
in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  the  Habernacle,  and  called  Aaron 

6  and  Miriam :  and  they  both  came  forth.  And  he  said,  Hear  now  my  words :  If 
there  be  a  ‘prophet  among  you  I  the  Lord  will  make  myself  known  unto  him  in  a 
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7  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream.  My  servant  Moses  is  not  so,  who  is 

8  faithful  in  all  mine  house.  With  him  4will  I  speak  mouth  to  mouth,  *even 
apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  fehall  he 
behold :  wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to  speak  against  my  servant  ‘Moses  ? 

9, 10  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  them  :  and  he  departed.  And 
the  cloud  departed  from  off  the  tabernacle  ;  and,  behold,  Miriam  became  leprous, 
white  as  snow :  and  Aaron  looked  upon  Miriam,  and,  behold,  she  was  leprous. 

11  And  Aaron  said  unto  Moses,  Alas,  my  lord,  I  beseech  thee,  lay  not  the  sin  upon 

12  us,  wherein  we  have  done  foolishly,  and  wherein  we  have  sinned.  Let  her  not  be 
as  one  dead,  of  whom  the  flesh  is  half  consumed  when  he  cometh  out  of  his  mother’s 

13  womb.  And  Moses  cried  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Heal  her  now,  O  God,  I  beseech 
thee. 

14  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  If  her  father  had  but  spit  in  her  face,  should 
she  not  be  ashamed  seven  days  ?  let  her  be  ‘shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days, 

15  and  after  that  let  her  be  received  in  again.  And  Miriam  was  ‘shut  out  from  the 
camp  seven  days :  and  the  people  journeyed  not  till  Miriam  was  brought  in  again. 

16  And  afterward  the  people  removed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness 
of  Paran. 


i  Or,  Cushite. 

»  Tent  qf  Meeting. 
A  omit  wilt, 
k  removed. 


*  Heb.,  taken. 

k  Tent.  9  prophet  of  Jehovah,  among  you,  I  make  mysetf,  etc. 

•  and  as  an  appearance.  1  he  beholds.  «  against  Moses. 

i  turned.  k  shut  up  vtitlujut  the,  etc.  1  received. 


[Ver.  6.  DDK' 23  —  DD^  K'DJ,  the  nominal  suffix  standing  for  the  dative  of  the  personal  pronoun ;  as  Gen 
xxxix.  21  13H  jivi  “  he  gave  his*  grace,”  for  *  he  gave  him  grace comp.  Lev.  xv.  3.  Naboklcbach,  {  78, 1  e,  rem. 
Thus  also  K'33  stands  in  the  constr.  state  with  HVV  "  a  prophet  of  Jehovah  to  you.”  8o  also  Km.  The  LXX. 
construes  PPST  with  IfDJ,  irpo^iinjs  bn**  xvpitp ;  also  the  VuLO.-Ta.J- 

Ver.  13.  Ought  one,  instead  of  the  strange  form  NJ  S*.  to  read  with  Michaklii  and  others  RJ-Sk?  It  might 
even  be  more  expressive  of  the  emotion  that  Moses^eit.  [“  The  connection  of  the  particle  RJ  with  *?R  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unusual ;  but  yet  it  is  analogous  to  the  construction  with  such  exclamations  as  ''IK  (Jer.  iv.  31 ;  xlv.  3)f  and 
mn  (Gen.  xii.  11 ;  xvi.  2,  etc.) ;  since  ^R  in  the  vocative  is  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  an  exclamation ;  whereas 
the  alteration  into  Sk  does  not  even  give  a  fitting  sense,  apart  altogether  from  the  fact  that  the  repetition  of  RJ 
after  the  verb,  with  RJ-^R  before  it;  would  be  altogether  unexampled.”  Kxil.— Ta.]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  From  the  Graves  of  Lust  the  children  of 
Israel  marohed  to  Hazeroth,  where  they  abode 
for  a  eeason.  Here  Moses  had  to  sustain  an¬ 
other  insurrection.  It  was  in  so  far  the  worst 
of  all  as  it  proceeded  from  his  own  brother  and 
sister,  Miriam  and  Aaron,  who  were  Ms  assist¬ 
ants,  and  it  assumed  the  garb  of  a  higher  holi¬ 
ness  by  virtue  of  which  they  would  supersede 
him,  or  at  least  would  assume  equal  rank.  Fe¬ 
male,  fanatical  enthusiasm  and  ruffled  olerioalism 
had  combined  against  his  freedom  of  spirit,  the 
word  of  God  and  his  vocation.  The  occasion  was 
a  marriage,  which  in  lsraelitish  pride  they  re¬ 
garded  as  an  objectionable,  mongrel  marriage ; 
but  the  consequence  was  this,  that  they  were  at 
least  prophets  of  equal  authority,  who,  if  they 
did  even  let  him  be  of  account  in  their  college, 
could  conveniently  outvote  him.  Thus,  indeed, 
female  fanaticism  and  priestly  presumption  in 
combination  have  often  outvoted  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  God’s  word. 

Our  section  is  brief,  but  its  contents  are  rich 
in  relation  to  the  outbreaks  of  fanaticism,  to 
mixed  marriages,  the  forms  of  revelation,  the 
true  divine  interdicts  that  may  authenticate 
theocratic  sanctuaries,  and  the  higher  power  of 


spiritual  intercession  when  opposed  to  the  con¬ 
demnatory  spirit  of  a  carnal  fanaticism. 

2.  And  Miriam,  ver.  1.  She  was  the  real 
instigator,  as  indeed,  time  out  of  mind,  sisters 
have  inclined* to  meddle  with  the  marriage  affairs 
of  their  brothers;  hence  the  form  33TH.  Aaron 
suffered  himself  to  be  carried  away,  as  he  had 
before  done  in  (he  affair  of  the  golden  calf.  A 
fancy  for  images,  dependence  on  female  fanati¬ 
cism,  meddling  with  the  marriage  rights  of  men 
has  ever  been  an  infirmity  of  priests. 

3.  Because  of  his  wife  the  Cushite, 
whom  he  had  married,  ver.  1.  According 
to  the  propensity  of  fanaticism  in  all  ages  to 
exaggerate,  to  caricature,  and  to  abufce,  one 
might  suppose  that  Zipporah  were  meant.  Such 
was  the  view  of  Calvin  and  many  others,  Kno- 
bbl  among  them,  for  whom  of  course  this  sup¬ 
position  offers  the  opportunity  of  detecting  a 
contradiction.  But,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
matter  is  treated  as  something  quite  new,  it  is 
against  this  view  that  it  is  added :  for  he  had 
married  a  Cushite.  This  latter,  therefore, 
makes  necessary  the  assumption  of  Miohablis, 
Ewald,  Kbil  and  others,  that  Zipporah  had 
died  some  time  previously.  The  history  of 
Joseph  proved  that  marriage  with  an  Egyptian 
woman  was  not  anti  theocratic.  The  prohibition 
to  marry  with  the  daughters  of  Canaan  had 
special  reasons  of  religious  self-preservation. 
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The  onion  of  Moses  with  an  Ethiopian  wo¬ 
man  has  been  aeeribed  to  theological  motives. 
Baumoartbn  conceives  the  motive  to  have  been, 
to  represent  the  fellowship  between  Israel  and 
the  heathen.  According  to  Gerlaoh  it  signified 
the  future  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  There  may 
be  more  reason  in  the  44  Jewish  fabling,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  Cushite  woman  wai  in  the  train 
of  the  army  of  God  even  from  Egypt,  even  if  the 
statement  that  Moses  married  the  Ethiopian 
princess  Tharbis  in  Meroe,  before  the  Exodus 
(Josephus,  Antiq.  2,  10,  2)  may  be  fabulous. 
That  a  feminine  spirit  out  of  heathendom  might 
be  carried  away  by  the  theocratic  hope  as  a 
disciple  of  Moses,  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
Tamar,  of  Rahab  and  of  Ruth.  It  is  true  that 
the  High-Priest  was  allowed  to  marry  only  a 
Hebrew  virgin ;  but  that  was  a  limitation  be¬ 
longing  to  his  symbolic  position,  And  the  remark 
that  Moses  for  this  reason  gave  up  all  claim  to 
the  priesthood  has  no  value.  The  prophetic 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  bad  the  task  of  illus¬ 
trating  the  greatest  possible  letting  down  of 
legal  restraint,  and  it  offers  a  remarkableparal- 
lel  that  the  next  greatest  man  of  the  law,  Elijah, 
lived  for  a  considerable  time  as  the  table  com¬ 
panion  of  a  heathen  widow  of  Zarephath. 

4.  Hath  the  Lord  Indeed  spoken  only 
by  Moses,  ver.  2.  They  appear  to  be  willing 
to  allow  him  still  co-ordination,  whereas  their 
mind  is  to  bring  about  the  subordination  of  the 
younger  brother.  Thus,  also,  the  older  brothers 
of  Jesus  asserted  themselves  presumptuously 
against  Him.  Aaron  wore  the  breast-plate, 
Urim  and  Thummim  ;  Miriam,  as  a  prophetess, 
had  already  led  the  chorus  of  the  women  of 
Israel.  There  appears  to  crop  out  a  prelude  of 
the  spiritualism  of  the  rebellion  of  Korah. 

6.  Now  the  man  Moses  was  very  meek, 
ver.  3.  An  intimation  that  he  endured  in  si- 
lenoe  and  committed  his  justification  to  God. 
If  we  assume  a  later  redaction  of  the  memora¬ 
bilia  of  Moses,  then  this  statement  is  easily 
explained  as  a  gloss.  Anyway  the  defence  of 
the  view  that  Moses  wrote  this  himself  is  no 
affair  affeoting  faith.  See  Keil  for  the  discus¬ 
sions  relating  to  this.  [The  defenoe  of  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  this  text  may  be  of  great  importance 
even  if  it  be  not  an  44  affair  affecting  faith.” 
There  is  really  no  more  ground  for  impugning 
it  than  any  other  simple  statement  about  Moses 
made  by  himself;  as  for  instance:  41 0  my 
Lord,  I  am  not  eloquent ;  but  I  am  slow  of 
speech.”  Exod.  iv.  10;  Exod.  xi.  3;  Nura.  xii. 
7,  may  also  be  compared.  The  common  objec¬ 
tion  to  it,  that  it  is  self-praise,  is  urged  from 
the  view  point  of  Christian  ethics.  Certainly 
before  the  day  of  David,  who  sang  the  praises 
of  the  meek  PJJJ)  end  of  their  meekness,  no  one 
would  have  been  charged  with  praising  himself 
who  called  himself  meek.  Calvin’s  sensible 
comment  touches  the  core  of  the  matter:  *  *  The 
entogium  of  his  meekness  amounts  to  this :  as 
if  Moses  would  say,  he  swallowed  that  injury 
in  silence,  inasmuch  as  he  imposed  a  law  of  pa¬ 
tience  on  himself  because  of  his  meekness.” 
Only  it  need  not  be  admitted  that  the  text  was 
an  4*eulogium,”  though  it  it  such  now.  It 
woald  not  even  now-a-days  be  thought  a  proof 


of  self-conceit,  or  more  than  a  modest  man 
might  say,  if  one  were  to  state  that  he  swallowed 
more  affronts  than  any  man  of  his  time.  Apart 
from  this  unreasonable  objection  to  the  words, 
it  is  41  manifest  that  the  observation  referred  to 
occupies  a  necessary  place  in  the  history,  being 
called  forth  by  the  occasion,  and  that  the  object 
of  its  insertion  was  by  no  means  to  magnify 
Moses.”  Maodonald  on  The  Pentateuch ,  1.,  p. 
846.— Tr.] 

0.  Vers.  4,  6.  Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam, 
whose  discourse  Jehovah  had  heard,  are  sud¬ 
denly  cited  to  the  fore-court  of  the  Tent.  This 
notice  affords  Knobbl  another  opportunity  for 
detecting  a  contradiction.  Women  in  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary!  Tes,  indeed,  in  the  fore-oourt;  in  fact 
there  was  at  a  later  period  an  entire  fore-court 
for  women.  The  three  presented  themselves 
there  and  are  summoned.  The  cloud  sinking 
down  parts  Aaron  and  Miriam  from  Moses,  after 
they  had  approached  before  the  door  of  the 
Tent.  What  they  now  hear  seems  to  have  the 
form  of  an  inspiration  from  Jehovah,  who  mani¬ 
fested  Himself  in  the  dividing  cloud. 

7.  If  there  be  a  prophet  among  yon, 
etc.,  vers.  6-8  6.  The  usual  form  of  revelation 
is:  Jehovah  makea  himself  known  in  an 
appearanoe,  or  in  a  dream.  The  dream- 
vision  as  a  third  form  is  to  be  understood  as 
included.  The  form  of  revelation  in  which 
Jehovah  makes  Himself  koown  to  Moses  is  su¬ 
perior,  because  Moses  is  faithful  in  all  His 
[Jehovah’s]  house.  jDfeO  may  be  taken  to  mean 
44 entrusted  with;”  but  the  1  seems  to  favor  the 
other  rendering.  But,  of  course,  the  house  of 
Jehovah  is  not  merely  the  Sanctuary,  but  all 
Israel  as  the  house  of  Jehovah  (Keil). 


[My  honae,  when  said  by  Jehovah,  must 
mean  the  same  as  4 4 the  house  of  Jehovah,” 
when  said  by  Moses.  The  latter  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  never  means  anything  but  the  Tabernacle. 
Comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  19;  Deut.  xxiii.  18  (19); 
also  Josh.  vi.  24;  ix.  23.  Keil  says:  44  U  is 
not  primarily  His  dwelling,  the  holy  Tent 
(Baumgarten),  —  for  in  that  case  the  word 


4  whole  ’  ("*73)  would  be  quite  superfluous.”  But 

Sd  cannot  so  extend  the  meaning  of 44  house  of 
God,”  any  more  than  44 all  the  apple”  can  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  apple  and  the  tree  on 
which  it  grows.  It  is  better  to  understand  by 
44  my  house  ”  the  Tabernacle,  including  the  eco¬ 
nomy  that  it  represents.  The  Apostle’s  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  phrase,  Heb.  iii.  2-6,  quite  consists 
with  this,  and  roost  of  all  his  words:  44 whose 
house  we  are,”  which  Keil  quotes  in  favor  of 
the  other  view.  For  these  words  in  their  con¬ 
text  present  an  antithesis  to  4<  His  (God’s) 
house.”  Moses  ministered  in  a  bouse  of  types; 
Christ  in  the  real  house,  of  which  believers  are 
the  ingredients. — Tr.] 

To  him  Jehovah  speaks  mouth  to  mouth, 
t.  e.  the  sound  of  the  words  objectively  as  inspi¬ 
ration  and  subjectively  as  law,  is  thoroughly 
correct.  And  it  may  subserve  this  that  Moses 
is  denied  the  dangerous  gift  of  eloquence,  and 
that  he  must  speak  in  lapidary  style.  Hence, 
too,  his  sort  of  vision  is  peculiar;  free  from 
obscure  or  enigmatical  forms  of  fantasy  or  poesy 
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(HTH),  ideal  realism.  He  beholds  the  form 
of  Jehovah,  His  essential  form  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
11;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10).  Still  one  could  not  take 
these  words  absolutely,  without  being  in  conflict 
with  Jno  i.  18,  and  even  Exod.  xxxiii.  [No 
more  conflict  than  Jno.  v.  87,  obre  eldof  avrov 
iup&Korc. — Tr.]  If  the  prophets  saw  what  was 
divine  only  piece-meal  and  in  various  forms 
(Heb.  i.  1),  so  then  Moses,  too,  did  not  see  it 
synthetically,  but  analytically.  It  is  therefore 
saying  too  much  when  one  affirms:  “ God  spake 
with  Moses  without  figure  and  in  the  complete 
transparency  of  spiritual  communication.” — 
What  distinguishes  him  in  the  Old  Testament  is 
the  totality  and  the  objective  precision  of  his 
perception  of  the  law,  but  still  on  that  account 
conditioned  by  visions,  as  e .  g.  the  vision  of  the 
Burning  Bush;  and  if  “all  the  prophets  only 
continued  to  build  on  the  foundation  that  Moses 
laid,”  still,  on  the  other  hand,  each  prophet 
saw  a  special  aspect  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
such  a  light  as  Moses  had  not  yet  seen  it. 
Keil  says:  ‘‘On  this  unique  position  of  Moses  to 
God  and  to  the  Theooracy,  clearly  affirmed  in 
our  verses,  the  Rabbins  have  justly  founded  the 
view  of  the  superior  degree  of  the  inspiration 
of  the  Thorah .”  But  we  may  add :  on  this  mis* 
understanding  of  this  conditioned  uniqueness, 
the  Sadducees,  too,  founded  their  doctrine.  The 
New  Testament,  also,  is,  according  to  historical 
relations,  founded  on  the  Old  Testament;  but, 
according  to  inward,  essential  relations  that 
well  up  out  of  the  divine  depths  into  the  light 
of  day,  the  Old  Testament  is  rather  founded 
on  the  New,  and  in  a  certain  sense  John  the  Bap¬ 
tist  is  called  the  greatest  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

8.  Wherefore  were  ye  not  afraid?  Ver. 
8  e.  They  lived  with  him  so  long,  and  yet  knew 
so  little  his  exalted  position.  He  stood  too  near 
to  them,  and  they  themselves,  with  their  self- 
consciousness,  stood  too  much  in  their  own 
light.  Again  an  old  history  that  becomes  ever 
new. 

9.  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  waa  kin¬ 
dled  against  them ;  and  He  departed,  ver. 
9;  the  cload  removed  from  off  the  Tent,  ver. 

10.  It  removes;  il  it  mounts  aloft.”  This  lift¬ 
ing  up  and  moving  off  of  the  cloud  might  be 
portrayed  without  its  significance  being  re¬ 
garded.  It  was  the  first  punishment  and  a 
chief  one.  Aaron  was  inwardly  crushed,  the 
fire  on  his  altar  went  out,  the  pillar  of  smoke 
no  longer  mounted  up  as  a  token  of  grace,  the 
cultus  was  for  the  moment  at  a  stand-still,  and 
it  was  &b  if  an  interdict  of  Jehovah  lay  on  the 
cultus  of  the  Sanctuary.  Hence  Miriam  is  not 
the  only  one  punished  when  suddenly  she  stood 
there  snow-white  from  leproBy.  She  would 


stand  above  Moses  snow-white  in  righteousness, 
while  she  looked  down  on  him  as  unclean.  She 
would  be  a  lady  over  the  Church,  for  she  domi¬ 
nated  over  Aaron,  and  now,  even  as  a  leper,  she 
must  be  excluded  from  the  Church.  Now  Aarou 
implores  Moses,  as  his  lord,  to  intercede.  Here 
only  the  spiritual  high-priesthood  of  a  divine 
compassion  can  deliver  the  helpless  high-priest 
himself.  Lay  not  the  ain  upon  ns,  ver.  11; 
let  us  not  atone  for  it.  We  have  played  the 
fool  (Sir,  NipU.).  Bo,  too,  Luther  once  said, 
when  looking  back  to  the  deliverance  concern¬ 
ing  the  double  marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse. 
His  sister  seems  to  him  as  it  were  already  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  leprosy,  as  a  still-born  child  may 
already  appear  almost  corrupted  at  birth. 
Mournful  image  under  which  Miriam  now  ap¬ 
pears  here!  He  almost  speaks  as  if  Moses 
should  heal  her.  Moses  understands  it  as  an 
indirect  request  to  intercede  for  her.  The  reply 
of  Jehovah  is  the  granting  of  the  request  in  the 
form  of  a  sharp  reproof  (ver.  14).  The  figura¬ 
tive  expression  compares  her,  who  desired  to  be 
the  prophetic  regent  of  the  nation,  to  a  depend¬ 
ent  maiden  in  whose  face  her  father  had  spit  on 
account  of  unseemly  behaviour.  Such  an  one 
must  conceal  herself  seven  days  on  account  of 
her  shame.  The  same  is  dictated  to  Miriam. 
“A  usage  among  the  Arabs  is  that,  when  a  son 
and  competitor  in  a  race  is  beaten,  the  father  spits 
in  his  faoe  as  a  sign  of  his  reproof  (von  8 Hu¬ 
bert,  Reite  II.,  p.  408).”  Knobel.  She  is 
■hat  up  seven  days  as  a  leper.  Confounded 
by  the  sense  of  guilt,  Aaron  could  not  see  the 
sign  of  hope  in  the  snow-white  leprosy.  At 
bottom  the  confession  of  Miriam  appeared  al¬ 
ready  in  that,  because  the  blow  proceeded  from 
conscience.  In  ordering  her  to  a  seclusion  of 
seven  days,  there  was  implied,  however,  even 
already  the  divine  sentence  of  pronouncing  her 
clean,  because  the  leper  pronounced  clean  could 
only  after  seven  days  be  received  again  (Lev. 
xiv.  8).  The  reception  back  again  required  the 
prescribed  sacrifice.  Therefore  so  long  the  peo¬ 
ple  must  remain  encamped  in  Haseroth.  After 
the  seven  days  the  departure  from  Haseroth 
took  place.  Knobbi,  cannot  see  how  the  stern 
features  and  the  mild  features  in  Moses  are  to 
be  harmonised  (p.  80).  Of  course  this  is  [for 
him]  another  contradiction  1 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Miriam  and  Aaron  in  their  would-be  pious 
seal  against  the  alleged  mixed  marriage  of 
Moses.  Two-fold  character  of  the  so-called 
mixed  marriages  (see  on  Gen.  vi.  1-8,  Doct .  and 
Erh.t  J  8;  1  Cor.  vii.).  The  intercession  of 
Moses  must  mediate  again  and  again. 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

The  Fall  of  the  Old  Generation  in  the  Wilderness  of  Paran.  The  Spies.  The 
Deepondenoy,  the  StnbbornneM  and  the  Judgment. 

Chaps.  XIII.  1— XIV.  45. 


In  thin  section  we  rend  the  history  of  Israel 
in  the  wilderness  in  the  narrower  sense,  the 
tragic  history  of  their  first  cardinal  and  tem¬ 
porary  rejection.  God  never  rejected  His  entire 
people,  though  He  did  rejeot  single  generations 
of  the  nation  in  a  conditional  sense.  This  first 
time  one  generation  died  in  the  wilderness;  ano¬ 
ther  time  two  generations  died  in  the  Babylon¬ 
ish  captivity;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  later,  countless  generations  fell  under 
the  sentence  of  dispersion.  Moreover,  indivi¬ 
dual  tribes  more  or  less  detached  themselves 
from  the  total  of  Israel  before  the  deportation 
of  the  Ten  Tribes  to  Assyria.  But  never  did 
the  entire  nation  go  to  destruction.  Again  and 
again  the  prophets  renew  the  promise  of  salva¬ 
tion  to  a  pious  remnant,  an  election,  and  that 


in  a  form  ever  greater  and  more  glorious.  But 
as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  entire  nation  is  never 
meant,  so  also,  on  the  other,  the  single  indivi¬ 
dual  as  such  is  never  meant.  Even  the  vacilla¬ 
ting,  lost  multitude  is  indeed  judged  as  a  nation, 
but  not  in  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
Jehovah,  and  in  the  end  there  shall  issue  from 
each  visitation  a*  fruit  of  righteousness.  It  is 
the  history  of  humanity  on  a  reduced  scale.  It 
is  characteristic,  that  several  modern  oritics, 
from  Goithi  on,  have  desired  to  eliminate  this 

{irovidential  central  point  of  the  wanderings  of 
srael,  the  proper  tbeooratio  idea  of  it,  in  order 
to  make  prominent  in  the  history  what  remains 
almost  an  insignificant  military  oaravan  expedi* 
tion  through  the  desert. 


The  Spies  and  their  Report. 

Chap.  XIII.  1-88. 

1  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  ‘Send  thou  men,  that  they  may 

2  'search  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  I  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  of  every 

3  tribe  of  their  fathers  shall  ye  send  a  man,  every  one  a  "ruler  among  them.  And 
Moses  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  sent  them  from  the  wilderness  of  Paran : 

4  all  those  men  were  heads  of  the  children  6f  Israel.  And  these  were  their  names ; 

5  Of  the  tribe  of  Beuben,  Shammua  the  son  of  Zaccur.  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
1  6  Shaphat  the  son  of  Hori.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh. 

7, 8  Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  leal  the  son  of  Joseph.  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim. 
9  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun.  Of  tne  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Palti  the  son  of  Kaphu. 
10, 11  Of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  Gaddiel  the  son  of  Sodi.  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph, 

12  namely ,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  Gaddi  the  son  of  Susi.  Of  the  tribe  of  Dan, 

13  Ammiel  the  son  of  Gemalli.  Of  the  tribe  of  Asher,  Sethur  the  son  of  Michael. 
14, 15  Of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  Nahbi  the  son  of  Vophsi.  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  Geuel 
16  the  son  of  Machi.  These  are  the  names  of  the  men  which  Moses  sent  to  spy  out 

the  land.  And  Moses  called  Oshea  the  son  of  Nun,  Jehoshua. 


17  And  Moses  sent  them  to  spy  out  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  said  unto  them,  Get 

18  you  up  this  way  Southward,  and  go  up  into  the  mountain :  And  see  the  land, 
what  it  is;  and  the  people  that  dwelleth  therein,  whether  they  be  strong  or  weak, 

19  few  or  many.  And  what  the  land  is  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad ; 
and  what  cities  they  be  that  they  dwell  in,  whether  in  "tents,  or  in  strong  holds ; 

20  And  what  the  lana  is,  whether  it  be  fat  or  lean,  whether  there  be  wood  therein,  or 
not  And  be  ye  of  good  courage,  and  bring  of  the  fruit  of  the  land.  Now  the 
time  was  the  time  of  Vie  first  ripe  grapes. 
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21  So  they  went  up,  and  'searched  the  land  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  unto  Rehob, 

22  as  men  come  to  Hamath.  And  they  ascended  *by  the  south,  and  came  unto 
Hebron ;  fwhere  Ahiman,  Sheshai,  and  Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak,  were.  (Now 

23  Hebron  was  built  seven  years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt.)  And  they  came  unto  the 
'brook  of  Eshcol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes, 
and  they  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff ;  and  they  brought  of  the  pomegranates, 

24  and  of  the  figs.  The  place  was  called  the  'brook  ’Eshcol,  because  of  the  cluster  of 

25  grapes  which  the  children  of  Israel  cut  down  from  thence.  And  they  returned 
from  ksearching  of  the  land  after  forty  days. 

2G  And  they  went  and  came  to  Moses,  and  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  unto  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh  ;  and  brought  back 
word  unto  them,  and  unto  all  the  congregation,  and  shewed  them  the  fruit  of  the 

27  land.  And  they  told  him,  and  said,  We  came  unto  the  land  whither  thou  sentest 
us,  and  surely  it  fioweth  with  milk  and  honey;  and  this  is  the  fruit  of  it. 

28  Nevertheless  the  people  be  strong  that  dwell  in  the  land,  and  the  cities  are  'walled, 

29  and  very  great :  ana  moreover  we  saw  the  children  of  Anak  there.  *The  Amale- 
kites  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  south  :  and  the  Hittites,  and  the  Jebusites,  and  the 
Amorites,  dwell  in  the  mountains :  and  the  Canaanites  dwell  by  the  sea,  and  by 

30  the  coast  of  Jordan.  And  Caleb  stilled  the  people  before  Moses,  and  said,  Let  us 

31  go  up  at  once,  and  possess  it ;  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.  But  the  men 
that  went  up  with  nim  said,  We  be  not  able  to  go  up  against  the  people ;  for  they 

32  are  stronger  than  we.  And  they  brought  'up  an  evil  report  of  the  land  which  they 
had  Searched  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land,  through  which  we  have 
gone  to  search  it,  ie  a  land  that  eateth  up  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  and  all  the 

33  people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  *men  of  a  great  stature.  And  there  we  saw  the  giants, 
the  sons  of  Anak,  which  come  of  the  giants :  and  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as  grass¬ 
hoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their  sight 


*  Or,  valley . 


*  That  is,  a  dialer  of  grape*.  •  Heb.  men  of  stature s. 


*  Send  for  thee. 
d  in  the  South. 

*  and  there  were. 
k  Amalek  dwell*. 


*  W- 

*  campt. 

*  w»«y- 

1  out 


•  prince*. 

*  speed. 

1  fenced. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  22.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Instead  of  we  should  read  “for  a  plural  precedes,  and  such 
Is  the  reading  of  the  Sam.,  2  Codd.  K,  and  all  the  ancient  versions  except  Okkklos  and  Or.  Ver.”  Maurer. 

“Two  facts  are  mentioned  in  vers.  22-24,  which  occurred  in  connection  with  their  mission,  and  were  of  great 
importance  to  the  whole  congregation.  These  single  incidents  are  linked  on.  however,  in  a  truly  Hebrew  style, 
to  what  precedes,  vix.t  by  an  imperf.  with  Vav  consec ,”  Keil.  See  further  in  Exeget.  and  Ta.]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  sending  out  of  the  spies,  vers.  1-20.  The 
occasion  of  this  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  desire 
of  the  people  (Deut.  i.  22),  on  the  other  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Jehovah.  The  locality  from  which  the 
sending  proceeds  is  the  wilderness  of  Paran 
[xii.  16),  or,  more  exactly  defined,  Kadesh  (xiii. 
26;  Dent.  i.  20).  On  the  site  of  Kadesh  see 
Kbil  in  toe.  [and  Translator’s  note  below].  The 
men  who  were  chosen  for  the  expedition  were 
required  to  be  prinoes  of  the  branch  of  a  tribe 
from  the  individual  tribes,  (not  the  prinoes  of 
the  several  tribes  themselves),  men  of  importance 
and  reliable.*  They  are  definitely  enrolled  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  particular  tribes.  All  twelve 
tribes  are  represented,  except  Levi,  which  is 
omitted  according  to  its  destination.  But  Kuo- 
bel  is  at  pains  to  make  it  appear  that  Ephraim, 
too,  is  without  representation,  or  that,  according 
to  one  source,  Joshua  was  not  among  the  spies, 
while,  according  to  the  other,  he  was  (see  the 
note  in  Kbil,  in  toe.). 

The  official  change  of  the  name  Oshea  to 
Joshua,  which  Moses  effected  on  the  occasion  of 
this  expedition,  was  already  prepared  by  previ¬ 
ous  significant  things,  just  as  the  official  naming 
of  Peter  in  the  Evangelical  history.  The  signi¬ 
ficant  thing  is  that  suoh  names  grow  up  by  de¬ 
grees  until  they  are  punctuated.  One  may  still 
distinguish  from  this  the  author’s  prolepsis. 


*  [Dr.  Lakor  Inserts  in  the  Scripture  text  in  loc.  the 
meanings  of  the  names,  vers.  4  sqq.  For  convenience 
they  are  added  here.  8hanimua— announcement,  me *• 
sage.  Zaccur— a  male.  Shaphat  —  judge  Hori  —  elder 
and  prince.  Caleb— one  who  attacks.  Jephunneh— a  way 
paved.  leal— he  will  redeem.  Oshea— help.  Nun— pos¬ 
terity.  Pal  ti— deliverance.  Raphu— healed.  Gaddiel— 


ness.  8usi= horseman.  Am  ml  el— of  the  people 'of  ,aS& 
Gemalli— camel-owner?  avenger.  Sethur— veiled,  secret. 
Michael— who  is  as  Ood.  Nahbi— hidden.  Vophsi— a 
rich  one  t  prince.  Quel— highness  of  Ood.  Maohi— a  poor 
l  one.  Joshua— whose  help  Jehovah.— Ta,  j 
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2.  The  instruction  to  the  spits,  vers.  17-20.  (a). 
Whither?  Into  the  south-land  (Negeb)  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  then  to  the  mountains.  Against  Kno- 
bil.  who  thinks  that  only  the  mountains  of  Ju¬ 
dah  are  meant,  Kbil  justly  maintains  that  all  the 
mountain  land  of  Canaan  is  meant,  the  mountains 
of  the  Amorites  (Dent.  i.  7,  19).  [See  Transla¬ 
tor’s  note  belowl.  As  a  matter  of  course,  Kno- 
bsl’s  aim  is  to  detect  a  discrepancy. 

(b).  For  what  object?  To  inspect  the  land, 
(1)  the  people;  (2)  the  cities  (whether  fenced 
or  encampments) ;  (8)  the  vegetation.  They 
were  to  bring  baok  with  them  samples  of  the 
fruits  of  the  land.  It  was  about  the  season  of 
the  first  ripe  grapes.  “In  Palestine  the  first 
grapes  ripen  in  August,  partly  even  in  July 
(comp.  Robinson,  II.,  p.  100),  whereas  the  vin¬ 
tage  takes  place  in  September  and  October 
(comp.  V.  Schubbrt,  R.  III.,  p.  112  sq. ;  Tob- 
lbb,  DenkblmtUr  aus  Jerusalem,  p.  111).” 

8.  The  journey,  ver.  21.  The  most  northern 
part  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran  was  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Zin  (in  the  Talmud  :  low  palm).  From 
this  latter  (the  Wady  Murreh)  they  started  and 
came  as  far  as  Rehob,  “  to  oome  to  Hamath,”  «. 
«.,  from  where  one  comes  to  Hamath.  In  any 
case  this  Rebob  lay  in  the  extreme  north  of  Pa¬ 
lestine,  for  Hamath,  called  later  Epiphania,  was 
situated  on  the  Orontes.  Robinson  supposed  he 
identified  Rehob  in  the  place  Kalat  Honin  which 
Kbil  disputes  [see  also  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet.,  sub. 
toe. — Tb.]. 

Here  connects  the  statement  of  their  return, 
ver.  25. 

At  this  point  Kbil  makes  a  very  appropriate 
remark  with  reference  to  Ewald,  where  see  his 
note.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  historic  nar¬ 
rative  that  it  places  the  end  and  result  of  events 
as  much  as  possible  at  the  head  of  the  account,  and 
then  afterwards  brings  in  the  details  of  the  more 
important  accompanying  circumsranoes.  Kbil 
cites  as  examples  1  Kings  vi.  9,  15 ;  Josh.  iv.  11 
•qq.;  Judg.  xx.  86  sqq.  In  poetry  this  is  the 
character  of  the  novel  as  distinguished  from  the 
form  of  the  romance.  In  this  way  Qen.  ii.  is 
related  to  Gen.  i.  Thus  here  the  narrative  in 
vers.  22-24  is  overtaken,  because  with  the  anti¬ 
thesis  :  M  the  large  grapes,  but  the  children  of 
Anak.  too,”  the  tragic  knot  is  tied.  Thus  then 
they  came  to  Hebron  (union),  there  were 
Ahlman  (brother  of  the  gift  ?),  Sheshai  (the 
white?)  and  Talmai  (abounding  in  furrows? 
fruit-land),  the  none  of  Anak  an  ancient  giant 
race  (long-necked),  Deut.  ix.  2.  Goliath  is  an 
example  of  there  being  straggling  remnants  of 
these  in  later  times.  They  were  descended  from 
Arbah,  from  whom  Hebron  was  called  Kirjath 
Arbah ;  but  Anak  designates  the  people,  see  Josh, 
xv.  14 ;  Judg.  i.  20.  Hebron  was  a  very  anoient 
city  (see  on  Gen.  xiii.  18) ;  it  was  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Bgypt,  ver.  22.  Zoan, 
t.  e.,  Tania  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  San  of  the 
Arabians,  Dsehane  in  the  Coptic  writings,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tanitic  arm  of 
the  Nile,  not  far  from  its  mouth,  and  was  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Pharaoh  in  Moees’  time,”  Kbil,  see 
Gen.  xiii.  18 ;  xxiii.  2  sqq. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  is  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Ityj.  The  narrator  says :  “  and  one 


came  also.”  And  what  reason  could  he  have  for 
that  ?  It  seems  to  be  wholly  assumed  that  the 
twelve  spies  always  remained  together.  Verily 
not  a  good  method  of  scouting.  Moreover,  at  a 
later  period,  Joshua  sent  out  only  two  spies  to 
Jericho.  One  may  assume  that  these  twelve  also 
subdivided  themselves  variously.  Thus,  then,  a 
few  in  partioular  came  to  Hebron. 

Thus.  also,  after  another  episode  they  oame 
to  the  brook  JUahool  (cluster  of  grapes,  grapes) 
ver.  28.  And  they  out  down  the  great  cluster 
that  two  men  bore  on  a  pole.  This  could  only 
be  on  their  return  home.  Their  motive  for  so 
oarrying  it  was  to  preserve  it  fresh.  They  t^pic 
in  addition  some  pomegranates  and  figs.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  a  valley  to  the  north  of 
Hebron  is  meant,  where  grow  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  grapes  of  the  land,  also  pome¬ 
granates,  figs  and  other  fruits  in  abundance 
(Kbil  with  reference  to  Robinson,  I.  p.  816  com¬ 
pared  with  p.  814,  and  II.  p.  442).  In  that  case 
the  spies  with  their  great  duster  needed  care  to 
get  by  the  children  of  Anak  unobserved  (see  Kbil 
on  a  double  derivation  of  the  name).  [On  Eshcol 
see  Translator's  note  below]. 

4.  The  Report  of  the  Spies ,  vers.  26-88.  The 
spies  give  confirmation  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  the  land  agrees  with  the  old  pro¬ 
mise,  and  they  exhibit  their  fruits ;  then,  however, 
there  immediately  follows  a  but,  but — the  DDK: 
a  strong  nation ;  fenced  cities ;  sons  of  Anak  are 
there  ;  Amalekites  in  the  south  ;  Hittites,  Jebu- 
sites,  Amorites  in  the  mountains ;  Canaanites  in 
the  lowlands  by  the  sea  and  by  Jordan  (Gen.  xx. 
1).  Caleb  seeks  to  soothe  the  excited  people  by 
resolute  confidence  of  conquest.  That  Joshua 
does  not  make  a  speech  confirms  Knobbl  in  the 
assumption  that  he  was  not  one  of  them.  The 
rest  of  the  spies,  of  course,  oppose  Caleb.  The 
land,  they  say,  eateth  up  its  inhabitants. 
The  strange  expression  would  say :  they  so  press 
one  another  for  its  possession  that  they  grind 
each  other  up.  A  second  exaggeration:  all  the 
people  that  we  saw  in  it  are  men  of  great 
stature-  And  still  further  they  contradict 
themselves :  we  also  saw  giants  there ;  of 
course  they  would  make  the  impression  that  these 
children  of  Anak  were  like  the  dreadful  giants 
that  lived  before  the  flood.  In  the  last  exagge¬ 
ration  was  manifested  the  extravagance  of  the 
cowards:  we  were  in  our  own  sight  as 
grasshoppers,  and  so  we  were  in  their 
sight.  Truly  an  expressive  type  of  the  lying 
fear  with  which  worldly-mindedness  has  ever  de¬ 
picted  the  difficult  approaches  to  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

[Kadesh,  ver.  26.  In  a  copious  note  at  the 
end  of  chap,  xiii.,  the  Editor  of  The  Bible  Comm. 
maintains  that  “  Kadesh  is  to  be  identified  with 
Ain-el  Weibeh,  which  lies  in  the  Arabah,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  the  place  in  which  Mt.  Hor 
abuts  on  that  valley.”  Robinson  (II.,  J  xii., 
June  2)  leads  in  this  view  and  is  followed  by 
many.  The  view  commended  by  Langb  in  re¬ 
ferring  to  Kbil,  and  which  is  maintained  by 
Rittbb,  Kurts  and  Mr.  Thrupp,  the  original 
writer  on  Numbers  in  the  Bib.  Comm .  and  many 
others,  is  that  advocated  by  Messrs.  Rowlands 
and  Williams  (Holy  City,  I.  468  sqq.),  and  by 
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Mr.  Wilton  (Negeb,  pp.  79,  80).  This  view 
identifies  Kadesh  with  eUAinf  which  is  about 
sixty  miles  west  of  Mt.  Hor,  and  twenty  miles 
fun  her  north  faooording  to  the  map  in  Palmer’s 
Deeert  of  the  Exodue),  or  about  fifty  miles  west 
of  AinnU-  Weibeh.  In  this  view  E.  H.  Palm  kb 
ooncurs,  who  says :  “  The  name  Kadesh  (though 
belonging  more  particularly  to  the  open  space 
immediately  below  the  cliff  (Sela)  in  whioh  Ain 
Oadie ,  or  the  spring  of  Kadesh,  rises,  might 
easily  hare  been  extended  to  the  whole  region, 
as  the  name  of  the  spot  in  which  the  most  im¬ 
portant  events  took  plaoe.  This  would  account 
fyr  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  the  Biblical 
references  to  the  locality,  which  at  one  time  is 
said  to  be  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran  (xiii.  26), 
at  another,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Deut.  xxxii. 
61),  and  again,  is  defined  with  Heshmou  as 
being  one  of  the  uttermost  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  southward  [Josh.  xv.  8,  4,  27]. 

“I  concur  with  Wiltom  (The  Negeb. t  p.  124) 
in  believing  that  the  wilderness  of  Paran  oom- 

?rised  the  whole  desert  Et  Tiht  and  that  Mt. 

aran  was  the  southernmost  portion  of  the 
mountain  plateau  in  the  northeast,  at  present 
inhabited  by  the  Asazimeh  Arabs  and  known  as 
Jebel  Magrah.  To  one  encamped  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Kadesh,  that  is  the  open  plain  into  which 
Wady  Qadit  debouches,  Jebel  Magrah  would  be 


always  the  most  conspicuous  otyeot  in  the  seene^ 
and  would  completely  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
more  fertile  mountains  beyond.  .  .  . 

“  The  Israelites  were  encamped,  according  to 
my  theory,  at  the  foot  of  the  line  of  cliffs  in  which 
Am  Oadie  takes  its  rise,  and  their  intention  was 
evidently  to  march  straight  upon  Palestine  by 
the  short  and  easy  route  which  skirts  the  west¬ 
ern  edge  of  the  mountains.  The  spies  were  to 
get  them  up  by  the  way  of  the  Negeb 
[south-land],  not  by  the  plains  in  which  the 
Uanaanites  were  assembling,  but  to  go  up  into 
the  mountains.  This  they  could  only  do  by 
skirting  the  southern  end  of  the  Asazimeh 
mountains,  and  striking  into  the  heart  of  the 
plateau  at  Wady  Qhamr.  Having  then  pene¬ 
trated  into  Palestine  by  this  road,  and  searched 
the  country  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Ccele-Syria, 
they  returned  by  way  of  Hebron,  and  explored 
(as  coming  from  the  North,  they  might  now  do 
without  suspicion)  the  route  by  the  western 
edge  of  the  mountain.  In  one  of  these  exten¬ 
sive  valleys  (perhaps  in  Wady  Hanein^  where 
miles  of  grape-mounds  even  now  meet  the  eye 
[not  more  than  sixteen  miles  north  of  Kadesh.— 
Tr.]),  they  cut  the  gigantic  cluster  of  grapes, 
and  gathered  the  pomegranates  and  figs.” — 
Deeert  of  the  Exod .,  chap.  xxv. — Tr.] 


Despondency,  Stubbornness  and  Judgment* 
Chapter  XIV.  1-46. 


1  And  all  the  congregation  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  cried ;  and  the  people  wept 

2  that  night  And  all  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron :  and  the  whole  congregation  said  unto  them,  Would  “God  that  we  had  died 

3  in  the  land  of  Egypt !  or  would  aGod  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness !  And  where¬ 
fore  khath  the  Lord  brought  us  unto  this  land,  to  fell  by  the  sword,  that  our  wives 
and  our  children  should  be  a  prey  ?  were  it  not  better  for  us  to  return  into  Egypt? 

4  And  they  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  make  a  captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt. 

6  Then  Moses  and  Aaron  fell  on  their  faces  before  all  the  assembly  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

6  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  which  were  of 

7  them  that  ‘searched  the  land,  rent  their  clothes :  And  they  spake  unto  all  the 
4company  of  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  The  land,  which  we  passed  through  to 

8  ‘search  it,  is  an  exceeding  good  land.  If  the  Lord  delight  in  us,  then  he  will 
bring  us  into  this  land,  ana  give  it  us ;  a  land  which  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

9  Only  rebel  not  ye  against  the  Lord,  neither  fear  ye  the  people  of  the  land ;  for 
they  are  bread  for  us :  their  defence  is  departed  from  them,  and  the  Lord  is  with 

10  us:  fear  them  not.  But  all  the  congregation  ‘bade  stone  them  with  stones.  And 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  tobemacle  of  the  congregation  before  all 
the  children  of  Israel. 

11  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  How  long  will  this  people  fprovoke  me?  and 
how  long  will  it  hbe  ere  they  believe  me,  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  ‘shewed 

12  among  them  ?  I  will  smite  them  with  the  pestilence,  and  kdisinherit  them,  and 
will  make  of  thee  a  greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they. 
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And  Moses  said  unto  the  Lord,  Then  the  Egyptians  shall  hear  it,  (for  thou 
broughtest  up  this  people  in  thy  might  from  among  them;)  And  they  “will  tell  it 
to  the  inhabitants  of  this  land:  “/or  they  have  heard  that  thou  Lord  art  among 
this  people,  that  thou  Lord  art  seen  face  to  face,  and  that  thy  cloud  standeth  over 
them,  and  that  thou  goest  before  them,  by  daytime  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud,  and  in  a 
pillar  of  fire  by  night.  Now  if  thou  shalt  kill  all  this  people  as  one  man,  then  the 
nations  which  have  heard  the  fame  of  thee  will  speak,  saying,  Because  the. Lord 
was  not  able  to  bring  this  people  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  them,  there¬ 
fore  he  hath  slain  them  in  the  wilderness.  And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let  the  power 
of  my  “Lord  be  great,  according  as  thou  hast  spoken,  saying,  The  Lord  is  long- 
suffering,  and  of  great  mercy,  forgiving  iniquity  and  transgression,  and  by  no 
means  clearing  the  guilty,  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children  unto 
the  third  and  fourth  generation .  Pardon,  I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  according  unto  the  greatness  of  thy  mercy,  and  as  thou  hast  forgiven  this  peo¬ 
ple,  from  Egypt  even  ‘until  now.  And  the  Lord  said,  I  have  pardoned  according 
to  thy  word :  But  as  truly  as  I  live,  pail  the  earth  shall  be, filled  with  the  glory  or 
the  Lord.  ^Because  all  those  men  which  have  seen  my  glory,  and  my  miracles, 
which  I  did  in  Egypt  and  in  the  wilderness,  and  have  tempted  me  now  these  ten 
times,  and  have  not  hearkened  to  my  voice ;  Surely  they  shall  not  see  the  land 
which  I  sware  unto  their  fathers,  neither  shall  any  of  them  that  rprovoked  me  see 
it :  But  my  servant  Caleb,  because  he  had  another  spirit  with  him,  and  hath  fol¬ 
lowed  me  fully,  him  will  I  bring  into  the  land  wherein  he  went ;  and  his  seed  shall 
possess  it.  “(Now  the  Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley.)  To¬ 
morrow  turn  you,  and  get  you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 

27  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  How  long  shall  1 
hear  with  this  evil  congregation,  which  murmur  against  me  ?  I  have  heard  the 
murmurings  of  the  children  of  Israfel,  which  they  murmur  against  me.  Say  unto 
them.  As  truly  as  I  live,  saith  the  Lord,  as  ye  have  spoken  in  mine  ears, 
so  will  I  do  to  you :  Your  carcasses  shall  fall  in  this  wilderness,  and  all  that  were 
‘numbered  of  you,  according  to  your  whole  number,  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward,  which  have  murmured  against  me,  Doubtless  ye  shall  not  come  into  the 
land,  concerning  which  1  *8ware  to  make  you  dwell  therein,  save  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  But  your  little  ones,  which  ye  said  should 
be  a  prey,  them  will  I  bring  in,  and  they  shall  know  the  land  which  ye  have  des- 
33  pised.  But  as  for  you,  your  carcasses,  they  shall  fell  in  this  wilderness.  And 
your  children  “shall  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  and  bear  your  whore¬ 
doms,  until  your  carcasses  be  wasted  in  the  wilderness.  After  the  number  of  the 
days  in  which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  forty  days,  each  day  for  a  year,  shall  ye 
bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty  years,  and  ye  shall  know  Tmy  ‘breach  of  promise.  I 
the  Lord  have  said,  I  will  surely  do  it  unto  all  this  evil  congregation,  that  are 
gathered  together  against  me :  in  this  wilderness  they  shall  be  consumed,  and  there 
they  shall  die. 

And  the  men  which  Moses  sent  to  “search  the  land,  who  returned,  and  made  all 
the  congregation  to  murmur  against  him,  by  bringing  up  a  slander  upon  the  land. 
Even  those  men  that  did  bring  up  the  evil  report  upon  the  land,  died  ny  the  plague 
before  the  Lord.  But  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  ana  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh, 
7 which  were  of  the  men  that  went  to  search  the  land,  lived  slilL  And  Mioses  told 
these  sayings  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel :  and  the  people  mourned  greatly. 


And  they  rose  up  early  in  the  morning,  and  gat  them  up  into  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  saying,  Lo,  we  be  here,  and  will  go  up  unto  the  place  'which  the  Lord 
hath  promised :  for  we  have  sinned.  And  Moses  said,  Wherefore  now  do  ye  trans¬ 
gress  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  ?  but  it  shall  not  prosper.  Go  not  up,  for  the 
Lord  is  not  among  you :  that  ye  be  not  smitten  before  your  enemies.  For  the 
Amalekites  and  the  Canaanites  are  there  before  you,  and  ye  shall  fall  by  the  sword : 
because  ye  are  turned  away  from  the  Lord,  therefore  the  Lord  will  not  be  with 
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44  you.  But  they  presumed  to  go  up  unto  the  hill  top :  nevertheless  the  ark  of  the 

45  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  Moses,  departed  not  out  of  the  camp.  Then  the  Ama- 
lekites  came  down,  and  the  Canaanites  which  dwelt  in  that  hill,  and  smote  them, 
and  discomfited  them,  even  unto  Hormah. 


i  Heb.  shadow.  *  Or,  hitherto, 

*  Heb.  lifted  up  my  hand.  •  Or,  feed. 


•  Heb.  If  they. 

0  Or,  altering  of  my  purpose. 


•  omit  God. 

<*  congregation. 
i  reject 
k  destroy . 

»  have  told. 
p  and  aU. 


k  doth — bring.  •  spied  out 

•  said  to  stone.  f  Tent  of  Meeting. 

k  not  trust  in  me.  1  done. 

1  Yet  the  Egyptians  have  heard  that  thou  broughtesL 
»  omit  for.  •  Lord, 

«  omit  Because.  9  rejected. 


•  Also  the  Amalekite  and  the  OanaanUe  dwelling  in  the  land.  1  mustered. 

•  shall  be  shepherds.  9  mu  alienation.  *  spy  out 

1  remained  alive  of  the  men,  etc.  ■  qf  which  the  LORD  spake. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Vers.  13, 14.  The  1—1  conjoin  paratactlcally  several  affirmations,  according  to  the  simple  Heb.  idiom,  where 
we  would  use  subordinate  clauses,  or  parenthesis,  or  both— and,  and  the  like,  or  several  of  these  together.  8ee 
Exod.  ii.  11-13.  In  such  cases  there  is  no  rule  but  that  of  a  fine  interpreting  sense.  Kin.  in  the  present  case 
translates :  41  Not  only  the  Egyptians  have  heard— they  hare  also  told." 

Ver.  2L  OJl  fctbo'V  In  Hebrew  the  passive  may  retain  the  accusative  of  the  remoter  object  This  Is  the 
case  with  all  verbs  that  in  the  active  take  two  accusatives;  «.  g.  Lev.  xiii.  49,  “and  it  shall 

I ..  -  v  T  :  -r  i 

be  shown  (to)  the  priest,"  which  is  equivalent  to  44  the  priest  shall  be  shown  (made  to  see)  it"  Similarly, 44  fill  the 
earth  (with)  His  glory  "  (accust  after  verbs  of  tallness  see  Fusxst  Lex.  kS?D),  may  in  Hebrew  be  rendered  pas¬ 
sively  44  his  glory  is  the  fullness  (of)  the  earth."  Comp.  Jsa.  vi.  3.  Wl33  I “  fhllness  of  all  the 

earth  his  glory;"  #Sd  being  substantive,  see  Nxxoklsbach  on  Isa.  vi.  3. 

Ver.  23  and  28.  The  conjunction  DK  if  denies  when  used  in  oaths :  thus  ver.  23.  44  if  they  see  the  land,"  i.  e., 
they  shall  not  see.  On  the  contrary  kS  DK  affirms,  ver.  28,  “surely  I  will  do  to  you." 

Ver.  24.  :  comp.  xxxiL  11,  12.  A  pregnant  construction,  by  which  a  preposition  of  motion  is 

T  -1  “  ••—*"“ 

Joined  to  a  verb  imparting  to  it  a  sense  of  motion  that  it  otherwise  has  not ;  Ewald,  1 282  c.  44  It  is  a  eonstructio 
praegnans  for  nnK  PoV?  K^O  44  fulfilled  to  walk  behind  me,  i.  a,  followed  me  fully,"  Kkil.  Comp.  HJp  with 
Ps.  xxil.  22,  and  pefrl  with  |D,  Isa.  xxxviii.  17,  where  see  in  Namklsb.  Comm.  Comp,  also  Heb.  v.  7,  *ai  «c <r«- 

jtovaSctf  Avfc  rrjc  evXmfitlas. 

Ter.  27.  rngS  'PO'Tg ;  “  an  aposiopeeis , 4  How  long  this  evil  congregation  '  (sc. 4  shall  I  forgive  it,')  the 

simplest  way  being,  as  Rosxxmuellkr  suggests  to  supply  KferK  from  ver.  18,"  Kkil.  The  Eng.  version  supplies 
44  shall  I  bear  with."  Mavxxx  says:  “nothing  is  wanting.  We  have  the  subject  in  which  is  not  an  adjec¬ 
tive  belonging  to  tTTg,  but  a  substantive  as  in  Hob.  x.  15.  Therefore  the  sense  is :  4  how  long  to  this  (which  force 
lies  in  the  article)  congregation  will  be  this  evil,  with  which  they  murmur  against  me/  Unless  I  greatly  err, 
what  follows  of  itself  supplies  this  rendering,”  viz.  ver.  27  6. 

Ter.  43.  44  J3*"Sjf-*3,  literally  for  therefore ;  but  the  oause  is  put  for  the  effect,  as  we  may  say :  therefore  for 
this  reason  he  is  a  prince,  which  has  then  the  sense  of  assigning  a  cause  or  reason.  Comp  Gen.  xviii  5 ;  xlx.  8 ; 
Hum.  x.  31."  Nakoklsbach’s  Gram.,  g  110,  2.  Ewald,  {  353  a.— Tb.]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  insurrection  of  the  congregation ,  vers. 
1-10.  The  grief  of  despondency  is  followed  by 
an  embittered  feeling  against  Moses  and  Aaron. 
They  desire  to  ohoose  a  commander  against 
Moses  and  Aaron.  They  desire  to  choose  a 
commander,  who  shall  lead  them  back  to  Egypt. 
Moses  and  Aaron  east  themselves  upon  their 
faces  before  God;  for  it  seems  to  be  all  over 
with  their  power  now:  their  only  refuge  is  in 
prayer.  Joshua  and  Caleb,  on  the  other  hand, 
stand  out  heroically  against  the  congregation, 
and  try  the  power  of  eloquence.  In  their  eyes 
despondency  is  a  rebellion  against  God.  They 
are  food  for  us,  that  is,  we  will  44  eat  them  like 
bread,”  say  the  young  heroes.  Their  shadow 


is  departed  from  them.  Their  existence  is  an 
abnormal  one,  for  God  no  longer  protects  them; 
they  arc  ripe  for  judgment  The  people,  how¬ 
ever,  instead  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  en¬ 
couraged,  are  minded  to  stone  them.  Then 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  appears  at  the  Tent  of 
Meeting  to  all  the  children  of  Israel.  Kbix, 
says:  in  a  flash  of  light  suddenly  lightening  up 
near  the  Tabernacle.  We  prefer  to  say,  that  it 
was  in  a  mysterious  occurrence,  of  which  we 
have  no  further  knowledge.  The  Glory  of  the 
Lord  appeared  once  in  the  wilderness  (Ex.  xri. 
10) ;  once  in  the  Tabernacle  at  the  time  of  its 
dedication  (Exod.  xl.  84) ;  then  at  the  kindling 
of  the  first  offering  (Lev.  ix.  28);  afterwards 
opposite  the  company  of  Korah  (chap.  xvi.  19), 
and  again  finally  in  front  of  the  murmuring 
congregation,  who  would  hold  Moses  and  Aaron 
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answerable  for  the  destruction  of  the  company 
of  Korah  (chap.  xvii.  7).  A  distinction  between 
the  different  modes  of  its  appearance  is  found 
in  the  fact  that,  when  the  people  are  in  a  devout 
temper,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appears  to  them 
in  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle  or  above  it;  but 
when. they  are  in  a  condition  of  insurrection,  it 
appears  in  a  sign  more  or  less  disconnected 
from  the  Tabernacle.  The  latest  appearance  of 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  forms  a  single  exception 
to  this  rule.  Here  the  seditious  congregation 
is  cut  off  from  the  Tabernacle.  It  is  not  de¬ 
clared  in  the  present  passage  how  Moses  and 
Aaron  raised  themselves  again  from  their  prone 
position.  At  all  events  Moses  oan  now  meet  the 
people  with  words  of  thunder.  The  rule  may 
be  laid  down,  that  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appears 
when  the  people  of  God  are  in  the  best  condi¬ 
tion,  and  then  also  when  they  appear  to  be  in 
the  worst  case. 

2.  The  Threat*  of  Jehovah ,  vrers.  11-19.  He 
will  crush  out  this  despicable  people,  who  scorn 
Him,  and  with  Moses  begin  again  a  new  bistory 
of  the  people.  The  expression  of  His  displea¬ 
sure  is  much  stronger  than  at  the  erection  of 
the  golden  calf  (chap,  xxxii.  10).  Quo  usque  is 
the  expression  here.  The  offense  is  denoted 
it  is  enhanced  by  the  incredulous  disre¬ 
gard  of  all  the  signs  which  Jehovah  has  done 
among  them.  The  intercession  of  Moses  is  like¬ 
wise  much  more  earnest  than  upon  the  other 
occasion;  though  upon  the  whole  the  same  mo¬ 
tives  are  appealed  to  (vers.  13-19).  He  appeals 
to  the  consistency  of  the  divine  grace,  to  the 
honor  of  Jehovah.  “  For  the  sake  of  this  His 
honor  God  at  a  later  period  also  did  not  suffer 
Israel  to  perish  in  Egypt;  oorop.  Isa.  xlviii.  9 
and  11 ;  lii.  5  and  42 ;  xxxvi.  22  et  teq .’*  (Kiil). 
Moses  had  not  forgotten  either  the  sermon  of 
Jehovah  upon  Mount  Sinai  concerning  the  grace 
of  Jehovah  (ver.  18).  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  stern  lawgiver  himself  who  again  and 
again  appeals  for  grace  and  forgiveness. 

6.  The  Pardon,  ver.  20.  Forgiveness  is  granted 
in  divine  dialectic  [distribution  of  not  ions  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  kind. — Tr.].  Th'e  people,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  shall  not  be  exterminated,  but  rather  shall 
all  the  earth  through  them  be  filled  with  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.  The  oath  of  Jehovah  here  is 
of  the  highest  significance,  of  unexampled  im¬ 
portance.  For  all  the  men  [  ?  ].  A  remarkable 
phrase,  which  gives  us  to  understand,  that  the 
very  judgment  upon  this  generation  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  will  contribute  its  share  to  spread  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  through  all  the  earth.  And 
jut  that  result  has  come  about. 

6.  The  Limitation*  of  the  Forgiveness :  the  Sen¬ 
tence  of  Judgment  (vers.  22-2f>).  All  those  men 
who  have  seen  Jehovah's  miracles  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  from  Egypt  up  to  this  point,  and  have  yet 
remained  incredulous  and  disobedient,  shall  not 
see  the  land  of  Canaan ;  that  is.  they  shall  per¬ 
ish  in  the  wilderness.  They  have  tempted  me 
now  ten  times,  that  is,  have  provoked  me  to  re¬ 
tract  the  promise.  The  rabbins  accepted  lite¬ 
rally  this  round,  symbolical  number,  indicative 
of  a  complete  historical  course  of  events,  assign¬ 
ing  the  different  occasions  as  follows:  fl) 
The  murmurs  at  the  Red  Sea;  (2)  at  Maran; 


(8)  In  the  desert  of  Sin  (Exod.  xvi.  2) ;  (4)  at 
iitphidim;  (5)  at  Horeb  (Exod.  xxxii.);  (6) 
Taberah  ;  (7)  Ki  broth- Hattaavah ;  (8)  at  Kadesh 
now;  (9  and  10).  for  these  numbers  “the  two¬ 
fold  rebellion  of  a  number  against  the  commands 
of  God  on  the  bestowal  of  the  manna  (Exod. 
xvi.  20  and  27)  is  counted.’1  Evidently  we  have 
here  in  Kadesh  to  do  with  two  revolts  preoeding 
the  faction  of  Korah,  also  Miriam?  and  the 
first  temptation  was  the  uprising  against  Moses 
and  A&ron  while  yet  in  Egypt  (Exod.  v.).  But 
it  is  not  neoessary  to  take  the  round  number 
exactly.  Jehovah  does  not  except  those  either 
who  have  only  inwardly  rebelled;  He  makes 
two  classes,  according  to  tbe  merely  inward  re¬ 
volt,  and  according  to  tbe  outwardly  accom¬ 
plished  insurrection  (ver.  28).  When  to  these 
men  He  opposes  Caleb,  He  means  him  only  as  tbe 
foremost  of  the  exceptions.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Levi  there  is  no  question ;  at  most  only  indivi¬ 
duals  are  inwardly  involved.  Farther  on  Joshua 
is  also  made  an  exception.  And  the  minors  and 
those  born  in  the  intervening  time  form  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  new  generation.  Caleb  “bad 
another  spirit,”  and  was  resolute  in  following 
Jehovah.  It  was  moreover  to  his  special  credit, 
that  he  bad  reported  with  such  fortitude  con¬ 
cerning  the  most  terrible  portion  of  the  land, 
the  region  of  Anak  at  Hebron  (see  Josh.  xiv.  7 
et  seq.).  And  this  very  region  therefore  is  to 
become  his  inheritance.  We  cannot  regArd  the 
adjunct  clause:  And  the  Amalekites  and 
Canaanitea  dwelling  in  the  valley,  as 
giving  tbe  motive  for  the  following:  “  To-mor¬ 
row  tarn  you.  Jehovah  cannot  intend  to 
confirm  the  people  in  their  fears.  Nor  can  it 
be  said,  either,  that  these  two  races  were  settled 
chiefly  in  the  Wady  Murrek .  Thus  Caleb’s  do¬ 
minion  was  to  extend  from  this  region  of  the 
Amalekites  down  to  the  lowlands  where  tbe 
Canaanites  dwelt.  Moreover,  the  command: 
“To-morrow  turn  you,”  does  not  require  an 
immediate  departure  towards  the  Red  Sea.  But 
any  way,  they  must  no  longer  think  of  attacking 
Palestine  from  this  side,  but  take  tbe  direction 
backwards  into  tbe  desert  toward  tbe  Red  Sea. 
Immediately  afterwards  they  came  through  their 
insolence  to  such  a  wretched  plight,  that  they 
were  only  able  to  fulfil  this  command  after  nearly 
forty  years  had  passed  by. 

9.  The  Intensifying  of  the  Judgment  (vers.  28- 
88).  This  heightened  reiteration  is  only  to  be 
explained  by  the  prolonged  murmuring  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  congregation,  juBt  as  the  same  thing 
is  spoken  of  in  chap,  xvii.*  after  tbe  destruction 
of  the  company  of  Korah.  The  oath  is  repeated. 
Your  bodies  shall  fall  down  in  the  wilderness; 
see  1  Cor.  xix.  5.  The  preoise  age  of  the  mar- 
murers  is  given,  from  twenty  years  upwards. 
Joshua’s  name  is  now  joined  to  Caleb’s.  Pro¬ 
mise  for  tbe  children,  that  they  bad  regarded 
as  doomed  to  perish,  ver.  81.  The  children  will 
live,  but  must  sustain  themselves  as  nomads  with 
their  herds  a  long  time  in  tbe  desert,  to  expiate 
the  whoredom,  t.  e.  the  spiritual  apostacy  of 
their  fathers.  Twice  does  this  mighty  concep¬ 
tion  of  their  fall  appear  in  our  passage ;  and  it 
is  carried  afterward  through  the  entire  Scrip¬ 
tures  (as  opposed  to  the  bridal  form  of  tbe  rela¬ 
tion  between  Jehovah  and  His  people),  to  be 
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completed  in  the  Babylonian  whore,  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  image  of  judgment.  The  time  for  the 
expiation  was  forty  years;  a  round  number,  in 
which  the  commencement  and  the  end  of  the 
migration  were  included,  and  between  which  and 
the  forty  days  of  the  expedition  of  the  spies  a 
parallel  is  drawn.  For  every  day  of  cowardice 
and  batenett  in  matter  $  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Ood,  a  whole  year  it  required  for  atonement.  It 
is  brought  out  with  emphasis,  that  this  blow 
fell  first  of  all  upon  the  cowardly  spies;  yet 
that  does  not  mean,  that  they  were  suddenly 
smitten  by  it.  The  more  wondrous  was  the 
preservation  of  the  two  faithful  ones,  Joshua 
and  Caleb ;  henee  they  are  a  second  time  ex¬ 
pressly  made  prominent. 

10.  The  Sorrow  of  the  People ,  and  the  Change 
from  Detpair  to  Preemption  (vers.  89-45).  This 
is  a  picture  true  to  the  life,  of  false,  or  at  least 
self-willed,  repentance.  From  the  passionate 
sorrow  of  the  people  issues  the  passionate  war¬ 
like  excursion,  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the 
express  decision  of  Jehovah,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  of  Moses,  without  his  leadership,  and 
Without  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant;  and  so  it  is 
not  the  army  of  Qod  under  His  standard.  The 
position  for  assault  is  also  against  them,  sinoe 
the  Amalekites  and  Canaanites  rush  down  upon 
them  from  the  mountains.  They  are  beaten  and 
scattered  as  far  as  Hormah.  The  town  was  sit¬ 
uated  “in  the  Negeb  (chap,  xxxiii.  40)1  it  was 
then  a  royal  city  (Josh.  xii.  14),  and  eventually 
appears  as  belonging  now  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
80),  now  to  8imeon  (Josh.  xix.  4;  1  Cbron.  iv. 
80).  It  first  received  the  name,  here  used  pro- 
leptically,  in  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges.  Up  to  that  tiipe  it  was  called  Zephat 
(Judg.  i.  17),”  Knobxl,  whom  see  for  further 
particulars.  The  assembling  of  the  scattered 
fugitives  to  the  Tabernacle  and  to  those  that 
had  remained  at  Kadesh,  and  the  expiation  of 
the  forty  years  becomes  thus  a  settled  matter. 

[Now  the  Amaleklte  and  the  Canaan- 
ite  dwell  in  the  valley,  ver.  25.  Dr. 
Lanob’s  construction  of  this  clause  seems  much 
more  forced  than  the  view  he  rejects,  which  is 
moreover  the  one  generally  accepted.  It  forms 
no  appropriate  description  of  Caleb's  final  inhe¬ 
ritance.  Whatever  the  clause  means,  it  is  natu¬ 
ral  to  take  it  as  giving  the  motive  for  the  com¬ 
mand:  to-morrow  tarn  ye,  etc.;  comp.  Deut. 
i.  40.  It  might  do  to  understand  it  as  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  a  sentence,  vie.  “  the  Canaanite 
for  the  present  shall  remain  in  ocoupancy,  and 
ye  must  retire  into  the*  desert.”  But  the  word 
“in  the  valley,”  seems  fatal  to  such  a 
construction.  The  word  itself  never  occurs 
generically  for  a  whole  country,  but  always  for 
some  locality  that  is  a  valley.  Moreover,  the 
article  "the  valley”  points  to  a  definite  valley 
known  to  those  addressed.  Thus  the  common 
view  understands  the  valley  to  be  meant  that 
was  at  hand  near  Kadesh,  and  that  would  be 
the  natural  avenue  for  the  proposed  invasion. 
There  the  Canaanites  had  taken  position  to  re¬ 
pel  the  invaders.  The  word  3tfV,  rendered 
“dwell,”  is  used  to  describe  the  position  of  an 
attacking  party  in  ambush,  Josh.  viii.  9.  Since 
the  Israelites  would  not  encounter  the  enemy, 


they  must  retire  to  the  desert.  And  got 
them  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
ver.  40.  This  verse  in  its  local  reference  con¬ 
nects  olosely  with  ver.  25,  and  confirms  the  view 
just  given.  “  The  mountain”  here  and  "the  val¬ 
ley”  there  acquire  their  definiteness  from  the 
same  ciroumstanoe,  viz.,  their  being  at  hand  and 
forming  the  two  commanding  features  of  the  en¬ 
virons  of  Kadesh.  The  account  makes  them  an¬ 
tithetical.  Because  the  Canaanites  were  in  the 
valley,  the  Israelites  took  to  the  mountain;  per¬ 
haps  in  the  spirit  of  the  Syrian  that  said : 
“Jehovah  is  a  God  of  mountains  and  not  a  God 
of  v  alley t.”  2  Kings  xx.  28.  This  reference  will 
at  least  serve  to  illustrate  the  antithetical  use  of 
these  words. 

“  The  Israelites,  then,  must  have  made  for  the 
hills  of  the  Amorites,  those  in  the  north-east  of 
Wady  Hanein ,  in  which  the  forces  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  were  no  doubt  concentrated.  Had  they 
succeeded  in  foroing  their  wfty  into  this  loeality, 
both  roads  to  Palestine  would  have  been  open  to 
them:  either  the  western  route  by  Ruheibeh  and 
Khalatah,  or  that  through  the  heart  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  by  the  DheigateUAmerm  and  Wady  Marreh .” 
E.  H.  Palm  be,  Detert  of  the  Exodus,  chap.  xxv. 
The  same  author  identifies  Hormah  with  Sebaita. 
which  is  distant  from  Am  Oadit  (the  supposed 
site  of  Kadesh)  only  about  twenty  miles.  “The 
names  Dheigat  el  Amerin  (Ravine  of  the  Amor¬ 
ites)  and  Rat  Amir  (the  former  a  valley  cutting 
the  range  of  hills  to  the  north  of  Sebaita ,  and 
the  latter  a  chain  of  low  mountains  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  El  Meehrtfeh)  seem  to  point 
to  the  identification  of  this  neighborhood  with 
the  hill  country  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  scene 
of  the  battle,  after  the  return  of  the  spies.” 
“The  name  Sebaita  is  etymologically  identical 
with  the  Zephath  of  the  Bible.  Zephath  signifies 
a  watch-tower ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
the  fortress  of  Bl  Meshrifeh,  discovered  by  us  in 
the  same  neighborhood,  exactly  corresponds  to 
this,  both  in  its  position  and  in  the  meaning  of 
the  name.”  Referring  to  Judges  i.  17  that  men¬ 
tions  Zephath  and  says:  “the  name  of  the  oity 
was  called  Hormah,”  the  same  author  suggests 
that  there  may  have  been  a  watch-tower  Zephath 
that  commanded  the  approach  to  the  plain  in 
which  the  city  lay,  and  that  the  city  may  have 
taken  its  name  from  the  tower,  “as  the  City  of 
the  Watch-Tower.”  This  city  was  then  after¬ 
wards  called  Hormah.  Ibid.  chap.  xix. 

The  narrative  has  reached  the  point  where  for 
the  next  thirty-eight  (?)  or  thirty-seven  or  less 
years  there  is  a  blank  with  respect  to  the  order 
of  events  and  the  local  residence  or  movements  of 
the  Israelites.  In  chap  xxxiii.  16-86  there  are 
enumerated  twenty  stations  between  Sinat  and 
Kadesh,  or  twenty-two  including  Sinai  and  Ka¬ 
desh.  But  in  Deut.  i.  2  it  is  said:  “There  are 
eleven  days’  journey  from  Horeb  by  the  way  of 
Mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-Barnea.”  The  choioe 
of  the  route  by  Mount  Seir  shows  that  the  way 
was  not  the  directest  one.  But  these  twenty-one 
stations  or  encampments  are  proof  that  the  way 
was  devious  beyond  the  possibility  of  our  tracing 
it.  The  last  definite  encampment  was  mentioned 
xii.  16,  viz.,  Haxeroth,  which  was  the  seoond  of 
the  twenty-one  after  Sinai  mentioned  in  xxxiii. 
16-86,  There  were  then  eighteen  between  that 
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and  Kadesh,  whioh  it  the  tame  at  “  the  mountain 
of  the  Amorites,  Deut.  i.  19,  20.  Only  two  of 
theee  are  reoogniied  beyond  debate,  vix.,  Ex  ion- 
Other,  which  wat  at  the  head  of  the  Elanitio 
Gulf,  and  Mt.  Hor.  On  the  othert,  tee  below  at 
ehap.  zxziii.  Some  of  them  may  hare  been 
placet  of  sojourn  during  the  forty  daya  that  the 
tpies  were  absent,  ending  at  Kadesh,  where  the 
tpiet  found  the  host  at  their  return.  For  no¬ 
thing  requires  us  to  suppose  that  the  host  reached 
Kadesh  before  they  retorted  to  the  plan  of  tend¬ 
ing  the  spies.  The  probability  it  that  they  would 
do  to  earlier.  At  far  at  the  encampments  named 
in  xzziii.  16-66  hare  been  ooiyeoturally  identi¬ 
fied,  they  agree  at  well  with  the  yiew  that  they 
followed  contecutirely  in  the  order  named  till 
the  host  reached  Kadesh  for  the  first  time,  and 
that  the  station  Kadesh  of  zxziii.  86  is  the  same 
as  that  of  our  chap.  xir.  at  with  any  other  yiew. 
This  yiew  has  the  merit  of  taking  the  list  of  sta¬ 
tions  in  zxziii.  simply  for  wbat  it  pretends  to  be, 
ra.t  a  catalogue,  that  gires  the  stations  consecu¬ 
tively  ;  that  refers  to  localities  by  one  and  the 
same  name,  being  the  name  elsewhere  used  in 
this  book  for  the  same  place ;  that  is  meant  to 
harmonise  with  the  aoeount  of  the  book  in  whioh 
it  is  found ;  that  gives  the  order  of  stations  as 
accurately  where  we  oannot  otherwise  verify  it 
as  it  does  in  oases  where  we  can  (e.g.t  Kadesh, 
Mt.  Hor, — Oboth,  Iji-abarim,  comp.  xx.  1,  22; 
xxii.  10,  11  and  zxziii.  87,  44).  The  view  that 
takes  Rithmah  (zxziii.  18)  to  be  another  name 
for  Kadesh  (KuaTS,  II.,  }  80,  1 ;  Kbil),  or  Bene- 
]aa-kan  to  be  another  name  for  Kadesh  (Dr. 
Lazos  below  on  zxi.  10-20)  imputes  to  the  cata¬ 
logue  of  chap,  zxziii.  an  arbitrariness  in  the  use 
of  names  that  would  make  it  worthless  for  that 
purpose  for  whioh  it  was  evidently  recorded  in 
this  book  of  Numbers. 

It  is  represented  by  some,  who  take  the  view 
)nst  referred  to,  that  the  stations  mentioned  af¬ 
ter  Rithmah  (zxziii.  18)  to  Kadesh  (ver.  86)  oo- 
enrred  in  wanderings  that  brought  the  host  back 
to  Ksdesh  a  second  time  (Bib.  Comm,  on  zxziii.: 
8mith’s  Bib.  Diet.  “Wandbrinos”).  But  it  is  as 
easy  to  conceive  of  their  occurrence  in  the  period 
between  the  departure  from  Haxeroth  and  the 
first  arrival  at  Kadesh.  This  will  appear  from 
s  etreful  observation  of  what  our  book  details 
concerning  that  journey.  The  oommon  error  is 
to  overlook  the  evidenoes  that  the  journey  from 
8inai  to  Kadesh  was  made  slowly. 

Intimation  that  the  journey  would  be  made  in 
no  haste  is  given  in  the  institutions  for  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  tactios  of  the  encampment  and  the 
order  of  march.  Such  regulations  would  not 
have  been  adopted  for  a  period  of  only  eighty  or 
linety  days ;  and  had  the  oonquest  of  Canaan 
begun  on  the  first  arrival  at  Kadesh  after  about 
eighty  days,  these  regulations  could  no  more  have 
been  adhered  to  than  they  afterwards  were  when 
Joshua  began  the  oonquest. 

Then  the  details  of  the  maroh  as  fAr  as  Haxe¬ 
roth  reveal  great  deliberateness.  “Three  days’ 
Journey”  (z.  83)  was  required  from  Sinai  to 
Kibroth-Hattaavah,  whioh  is  but  one  day’s  jour¬ 
ney  for  ordinary  travellers  (E.  H.  Palmcb,  ibid, 
chap.  zzv.).  This  may  be  taken  as  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  short  stages  that  such  a  host  oould 
■eke.  Therefore  the  eleven  days’  journey  men¬ 


tioned  Deut.  i.  2  cannot  mean  that  the  distanoe 
from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  oould  be  made  in  that  time 
by  such  a  host  as  the  millions  of  Israel,  as  is 
supposed  by  some  (Kurts.  11L,  p.  246).  E.  H. 
Palmer  (ibid.  ohap.  xxz.)  gives  a  table  show¬ 
ing  how  the  stations  mentioned  in  Num.  zxziii., 
as  far  as  identified,  would  make  just  eleven  days’ 
journey  for  the  modern  traveller  from  Sinai  to 
Kadesh.  Besides  this,  the  delay  of  seven  days 
at  Haseroth  on  Miriam’s  acooount  (zii.  14),  and 
the  forty  days’  scouting  of  the  spies  show  hew 
little  this  journey  was  made  with  haste. 

Moreover  a  comparison  of  x.  11  with  xiii.  20 
shows  that  the  maroh  from  Sinai  began  on  the 
20th  day  of  the  seoond  month  (or  the  middle  of 
May),  and  that  the  host  was  at  Kadesh  at  “  the 
time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes’’  (or  sav  about  Aug. 
1st).  The  shortest  period  indicated  by  that  (or 
in  other  words,  taking  this  as  belonging  to  one 
year),  is  about  seventy  days,  or  at  most  eighty 
days.  In  itself  this  is  a  very  short  time  for  suoh 
a  host  to  make  the  journey  to  Kadesh.  Still  it 
would  have  been  doing  little  more  than  was  ac¬ 
complished  from  Ramesis  to  Sinai.  But,  as  has 
been  shown,  our  narrative  intimates  the  very  re¬ 
verse  of  suoh  speed.  We  actually  have  the  ac¬ 
count  of  eighty  days  of  this  journey,  viz.: 

From  Sinai  to  Kibroth  H.  x.  38  -  8  days. 

At  Kibroth  Hattaavah  zi.  20  •  •  80  days. 

At  Haxeroth  zi.  85;  zii.  14  -  -  -  7  days. 

In  Paran  xii.  16;  ziv.  84  -  -  -  40  days. 


Total  -  - . -80  days. 


If,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  journey  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh  was  made  in  the  period  from  about 
May  15th  to  August  1st  of  the  same  year,  no 
margin  is  left  for  the  occurrence  of  many  things 
that  are  referred  to  in  the  accounts  of  this  jour¬ 
ney,  and  for  much  more  that  must  obviously  have 
oocurred  and  been  passed  over  without  notioe  in 
Numb,  and  Deut. 

Besides  Haxeroth  is  but  two  days’  journey 
from  Sinai  for  the  common  traveller,  while  the 
whole  distanoe  to  Kadesh  was  eleven  days.  Yet 
before  the  host  left  Haxeroth  they  had  spent 
forty  days  at  least,  and  probably  much  more. 
Assuming,  then,  that  Haxeroth  has  been  properly 
identified  (see  at  zi.  85),  there  remain  only  forty 
days  for  the  rest  of  the  route  to  Kadesh  np  to  the 
moment  of  the  return  of  the  spies.  This  would 
require  us  to  suppose  that  the  spies  had  been 
sent  from  Haxeroth,  and  that,  too,  nine  (9)  days 
before  the  departure  of  the  host,  in  order  to  give 
them  forty  days  in  Canaan.  It  would  also  re¬ 
quire  us  to  suppose  that  the  host  marohed  at  a 
rate  of  speed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  any  part  of  the  journey  from 
Egypt  to  Canaan,  where  the  data  enable  us  to 
measure  it  exactly. 

Therefore  we  must  infer  that  the  journey  from 
Sinai  to  Kadesh  lasted  at  least  from  May  of  the 
second  year  of  the  Exodus  to  July  or  August  of 
the  third  year,  i.e.%  fourteen  or  fifteen  months. 
See  Dr.  Langr’s  comment  below  on  xx.  I  sqq. 
where  he  reaches  a  like  result  by  a  different 
process.  It  may  even  have  lasted  longer — a  possi¬ 
bility  that  is  consistent  with  the  foregoing  con¬ 
siderations,  and  that  it  may  be  an  advantage  to 
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hold  in  reserve  to  meet  requirements  of  the  his- 
lory  of  the  wanderings  at  present  overlooked. 
But  for  the  present  we  find  a  long  enough  period 
in  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  months  to  admit  of 
eighteen  enoampments  between  Hazeroth  and 
Kadesh.  There  is  good  reason,  therefore,  for 
taking  zzziii.  16-86  in  its  plainest  and  prima 
facie  sense,  as  giving  the  stations  in  their  order 
till  the  first  arrival  at  Kadesh.  Moreover  these 
considerations  support  the  view  maintained  in 
the  present  commentary  that  there  was  only  one 
visit  to  Kadesh,  and  that  a  lasting  one.  And 
this  is  done  without  the  arbitrariness  in  inter- 
preting  names  and  rendering  verbs  to  which  Dr. 
Lamos  resorts,  e.g.,  in  commenting  on  zzi.  10- 
20;  36-48. 

We  may  therefore  regard  Dent.  i.  46:  “So  ye 
abode  in  Kadesh  many  days,”  as  descriptive  of 
the  whole  period  of  thirty-seven  years  or  less  till 
the  story  is  resumed,  beginning  again  at  Kadesh. 
Then  To-morrow  torn  ye,  etc.,  Num.  ziv.  25, 
is  a  command  to  abandon  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
on  the  south,  and  turn  in  that  direction  that  was 
afterwards  successful.  This  command  began  to 
be  ezecuted  by  what  is  narrated  zz.  14sqq. 
To-morrow  presents  no  obstacle  to  this  view. 
For  the  Heb.  inD,  that  is  so  rendered,  has  not 
the  limited  meaning  that  “to-morrow’*  has  in 
English.  See  Gen.  zzz.  88 ;  Ezod.  ziii.  14,  where 
it  is  translated  “in  time  to  come,”  and  obviously 
means  the  remote  future.  This  long  sojourn  at 
Kadesh  was  spent  in  a  nomadic  life  (ver.  83,  your 
ohildren  shall  be  shepherds),  and  of  course 
involved  a  dispersion  and  moving  about  over  a 
considerable  area,  which  may  have  embraoed 
the  most  or  all  of  the  desert  of  Paran,  or  what  is 
now  called  Et-Tih.  This,  according  to  Wilton 
and  E.  H.  Palmeb,  comprised  the  desert  of  Zin, 
which  (used,  as  it  seems,  interchangeably  with 
the  “wilderness  of  Kadesh”)  comprised  the  re¬ 
gion  from  the  head  of  the  Elanitio  Gulf,  or  Aka- 
bah .  to  the  head  of  Wady  Oaraiyeh  (see  Desert  of 
the  Exodus ,  chap.  zzv.).  The  period  of  say  fif¬ 
teen  months  from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh  had  made 
the  Israelites  familiar  with  muoh  of  this  region. 
They  appear  to  have  moved  hither  and  thither  in 
it,  so  that  it  is  possible  that  their  presence  there 
amounted  to  a  virtual  ocoupancy  of  the  land  even 
before  the  arrival  at  Kadesh.  If  that  were  so,  it 
would  ezplain  how  such  long  distances  could  in¬ 
tervene  between  the  encampment  at  Ezion-Geber 
and  Kadesh,  and  then  again  Kadesh  and  Mt.  Hor 
(zzziii.  86,  87)  which  appear  to  be  the  only  in¬ 
stances  of  the  sort.  In  both  instances  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  host  were  moved  quickly  aud  un¬ 
opposed  through  a  region  already  occupied  by 
the  host,  while  those  dispersed  to  pasture  the 
herds  would  gather  from  various  points  to  the 
rendezvous;  first  when  the  invasion  of  Canaan 
was  to  have  begun  from  Kadesh  (ziii.  26),  again 
the  new  generation  after  thirty-seven  years,  or 
less  (xx.).  This  new  generation  was  re-assem¬ 
bled  from  the  dispersion  of  their  nomadic  life  to 
Kadesh,  where  the  Tabernaole  and  headquarters 


of  the  nation  may  have  continued  to  abide  after 
the  events  of  chap.  ziv.  Of  this  new  departure 
chap.  zz.  14  sqq.  gives  the  account ;  and  we  must 
take  as  parallel  to  it  the  passage  zzziii.  87 : 
“And  they  removed  from  Kadesh  and  pitched  in 
Mount  Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom,*’ 
and  the  passage  Deut.  ii.  1 :  “  Then  we  turned 
and  took  our  journey  inio  the  wilderness  by  the 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  me: 
and  we  compassed  Mount  Seir  many  days.” 
When  this  movement  aotually  began,  the  flocks 
and  herds  were  likely  still  scattered  over  a  wide 
region,  and  were  brought  up  to  ML  Hor  as  the 
great  rendezvous. 

The  message  of  Moses  to  Edom,  zz.  14-21,  in¬ 
dicates  a  purpose  to  follow  a  route  to  East  Jor¬ 
dan  that  would  not  have  brought  the  host  to  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  this  seems  to  conflict  with  the  view 
taken  above  of  “  Turn  ye— by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea,”  ziv.  25.  But  Deut.  ii.  1  intimates  that 
Moses  had  a  divine  oommand  for  taking  the  route 
that  compassed  Mt.  tteir,  and  that  he  did  not  take 
it  merely  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Edom. 
The  message  to  Edom  may  have  been  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  desires  of  the  congregation,  or 
from  some  other  motive,  without  any  expectation 
on  Moses’  part  that  Edom  would  grant  the  re¬ 
quest.  Deut.  i.  22  represents  that  the  sending 
of  the  spies  occurred  from  a  similar  motive. 

This  extended  note  anticipates  some  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  our  book.  But  Kadesh  is  the  key  to  all 
the  geographical  problems  of  the  wanderiugs  after 
the  departure  from  Sinai,  and  a  species  or  trian¬ 
gulation  seems  necessary  at  this  point  in  order 
to  a4just  its  position.  Without  this  a  most  dis¬ 
turbing  element  remains  to  confuse  the  consi¬ 
deration  of  the  events  that  remain  to  be  re¬ 
counted. — Tb.]. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

ON  CHAPS.  ZIII.  XIV. 

The  spies  and  their  report  about  Canaan.  The 
difference  between  the  objective  half  and  the  sub¬ 
jective  half  of  their  report.  They  ought  not  to 
have  disguised  the  difficulties  of  the  conquest  of 
CanAan  ;  neither  ought  they  to  have  ignored  Je¬ 
hovah’s  promise  and  the  power  of  faith.  The 
heroic  Caleb.  Caleb  and  Joshua.  How  far  may 
one  have  completed  the  other  ?  The  judgment 
of  God  on  this  pusillanimous  generation.  On 
this  occasion  despondency  is  followed  by  pre¬ 
sumption;  then  again  presumption  is  followed 
by  despondency.  Presumption  and  despondency 
are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  yet  they  are 
twin  ohildren  of  unbelief  and  disobedience. 
They  revolve  about  each  other  as  a  wheel,  and 
are  not  to  be  separated  from  one  Another.  The 
fate  of  the  forty  (thirty-eight)  years  in  the  desert 
has  still  a  meroy.  The  defeat  and  the  settlement 
in  the  desert.  How  it  reflects  the  former  useful¬ 
ness  of  Moses.  Israel  born  in  the  desert  a  stranger 
to  Israel  born  in  Egypt 
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THIRD  DIVISION. 

KADESH  (DEUT.  I.  19;  NUM.  XX.  1 :  XXVn.  14).  THE  SETTLEMENT  IN  KADESH 
AFTER  THE  DEFEAT.  THE  OBSCURE  THIRTY-EIGHT  (FORTY)  YEARS. 

Chapters  XY.  1 — XX.  18. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Sojourn  of  Israel  in  Kadeah. 

Quite  in  aeoordanoe  with  writing  the  history  seems  to  hare  pat  the  history  in  this  plsee  be- 
of  the  Theocracy,  the  account  passes  over  the  cause  he  would  connect  together  the  deaths  of  the 
forty  years  without  giving  us  any  particular  ac-  elect  trio,  the  two  brothers  and  their  sister.  Mi- 
count  of  them,  but  makes  prominent  here  also  riam  dies  at  Kadesh  (chap.  xx.  1);  Moses  along 
only  the  ingredients  that  were  important  to  the  with  Aaron  reoeives  at  Kadesh  the  notification 
development  of  the  Theocracy.  The  first  thing  that  he  must  die  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan 
of  moment  is  farther  legislation  in  reference  to  (re r.  12),  and  Aaron  dies  a  little  while  after  the 
sacrifioes,  in  which  there  plainly  orops  out  an  in-  aeparture  on  the  new  journey  (ver.  24). 
timation  that  sacrifices  were  suspended  during  Kurtz  draws  a  picture  of  the  condition  of  Is- 
(he  stay  in  the  wilderness.  The  second  is  a  de-  rael  in  this  interim  of  the  thirty-eight  years  that 
finite  distinction  between  sins  of  infirmity  and  by  no  means  agrees  with  the  foots  communicated 
sins  of  rebellion,  an  example  whioh  led  to  a  se-  here  ( History  of  the  Old  Covenant ,  II.,  {  42).  He 
verer  enforcement  of  the  Sabbath  law,  and  a  uses  the  title  “The  period  of  the  thirty-seven 
symbolic  enforcement  of  the  legal  ordinances  in  years’  ban.”  But  it  has  already  been  remarked 
general  (obap.xv.).  Opposed  to  the  enforcement  that  there  can  be  no  propriety  in  calling  this  pe- 
of  legal  prescriptions  appears  the  rebellion  of  riod  a  thirty-seven  years’  ban,  seeing  that  un¬ 
spiritualism,  the  idea  of  the  typical  universal  questionably  the  legislation  of  Jehovah  continued 
priesthood  asserting  itself  in  a  fanatical  way,  on  during  this  interim,  and  that,  moreover,  the 
supported  by  pretensions  of  the  rights  of  the  first-  reproach  of  idolatry  that  Amos  makes  against 
born  and  of  birth-right  (chap.  xvi.).  In  spite  of  ancient  Israel  (Amos  v.  25  sqq.)  does  not  suit  a 
the  judicial  penalty,  the  mutinous  adhesion  to  period  when  spiritualism  flourished  even  to  fana- 
the  fanatics  that  had  been  destroyed  continues,  tioism  (see  also  Amos  ii.  10,  11).  Beside,  how 
as  similar  instances  of  idolizing  often  recur  in  could  a  people  under  a  ban  be  fed  with  manna 
ancient  and  modern  history  (Chiliasm,  Popery,  from  heaven  T  It  is  true  that  Kurtz  goes  on  to 
Legitimism,  Buonapartism,  etc.),  and  only  a  new  restrict  the  idea  of  a  ban  ;  the  rejected  genera- 
judgment,  expiated  by  a  mediation  of  the  or-  tion  was  only  exoluded  from  the  possession  of  the 
darned  priesthood,  barely  restores  the  considers-  land  of  Canaan.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  po¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  (ohap.  xvii.  1-15).  This  resto-  lemic  of  Kurtz  [ibid.  ii.  }  41]  is  effective  against 
ration  is  completed  by  the  mysterious  history  of  the  conjectures  of  Hitzio  and  Goethb  about  Is- 
the  blooming  of  Aaron’s  rod  (xvii.  10-28).  Then  rael’s  abode  in  the  wilderness.  Kurtz  also 
follows  a  new  confirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  shows  that  he  thinks  there  is  an  exoess  of  literal 
priesthood,  founded  on  its  duties,  and  a  further  interpretation  by  what  he  says  in  regard  to- 
explanation  of  the  relation  between  priests  and  Dent.  viii.  4;  comp.  xxix.  5;  Neh.  ix.  21  [ibid. 
Levites  (ohap.  xviii.).  The  mighty  reign  of  |48J:  “A  whole  series  of  both  Jewish  andi 
death  in  these  storms  of  judgment  made  necessary  Christian  commentators  interpret  these  passages 
anew  institution  of  a  simple  and  universal  pu-  without  the  least  hesitation  as  meaning  that  the 
rification  from  the  uncleanness  resulting  from  clothes  and  shoes  of  the  Israelitish  children 
contact  with  dead  bodies.  This  is  introduced  as  grew  with  their  growth,  and  remained  for  the 
sprinkling  with  holy  water,  made  holy  by  the  whole  of  the  forty  years  not  in  the  least  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer  (chap.  xix.  1-22).  The  worse  for  the  wear.”  See  that  author’s  discus- 
last  event  of  this  division  no  doubt  belongs  chro-  sions  of  this  monstrous  literalness,  which  was 
*  nologically  to  the  earlier  period  of  the  stay  in  shared  by  Justih  Martyr;  and  also  his  comments 
Kadesh,  wa„  the  failure  of  Moses  at  the  water  on  Esek,  xx.  10—26;  Amos  v.  25—27. 
ef  strife  (chap.  xx.  1-18).  But  the  narrator 
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FIRST  SECTION. 


▲n  ordinance  about  the  future  performance  of  sacrifices.  An  indirect  promise  of 
Canaan  and  at  the  same  time  an  indireot  postponement  of  saorifioe. 

Chapter  XV.  1-81. 


1,  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  be  come  into  tne  land  of  your  habitations,  which  I 

3  give  unto  you,  And  will  make  an  ‘offering  by  fire  unto  the  Lord,  a  burnt-offer¬ 
ing,  or  a  sacrifice  in  performing  a  vow,  or  in  a  freewill  offering,  or  in  your  solemn 

4  feasts,  to  make  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord,  of  the  herd,  or  of  the  flock :  Then 
shall  he  that  offereth  his  ‘offering  unto  the  Lord  bring  a  ‘meat  offering  of  a  tenth 

5  deal  of  flour,  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a  hin  of  oil.  And  the  fourth  part 
of  a  hin  of  wine  for  4a  drink  offering  shalt  thou  prepare  with  the  burnt  offering  or 

6  •sacrifice,  for  fone  lamb.  Or  for  %  ram,  thou  shalt  prepare  for  a  •meat  offering  two 

7  tenth  deals  of  flour,  mingled  with  the  third  part  of  a  hin  of  oil.  And  for  4a  drink 
offering  thou  shalt  offer  the  third  part  of  a  hin  of  wine,  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 

8  Lord.  And  when  thou  preparest  a  bullock  for  a  burnt  offering,  or  for  a  sacrifice 

9  in  'performing  a  vow,  or  peace  offerings  unto  the  Lord  ;  Then  shall  he  bring  with 
4a  bullock  a  ‘meat  offering  of  three  tenth  deals  of  flour,  mingled  with  half  a  hin  of  oiL 

10  And  thou  shalt  bring  for  4a  drink  offering  half  a  hin  of  wine,  for  an  ‘offering  made 

11  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  Thus  shall  it  be  done  for  fone  bullock, 

12  or  for  fone  ram,  or  for  a  Iamb,  or  a  kid.  According  to  the  number  that  ye  shall 

13  prepare,  so  shall  ye  do  to  everv  one  according  to  their  number.  All  that  are  fbom 
of  tne  country  shall  do  these  things  after  this  manner,  in  offering  an  ‘offering  made 

14  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  with  you,  or 
whosoever  be  among  you  in  vour  generations,  and  will  offer  an  ‘offering  made  by 

15  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  as  ye  do,  so  he  shall  do.  K)ne  ordinance 
shall  be  both  for  you  of  the  congregation,  and  also  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth 
with  you,  an  ordinance  for  ever  in  your  generations :  as  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger 

16  be  before  the  Lord.  One  law  and  one  ’manner  shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojoumeth  with  you. 

17, 18  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel* 

19  and  say  unto  them,  Wken  ye  come  into  the  land  whither  I  bring  you,  Then  it 
shall  be,  that,  when  ye  eat  of  the  bread  of  the  land,  ye  shall  offer  up  a  heave  offer- 

20  ing  unto  the  Lord.  Ye  shall  offer  up  a  cake  of  the  first  of  your  dough  for  a  heave 
offering :  as  ye  do  the  heave  offering  of  the  threshingfloor,  so  shall  ye  heave  it. 

21  Of  the  first  of  your  dough  ye  shall  give  unto  the  Lord  a  heave  offering  in  your 
generations. 


22 

23 

24 


25 

26 


And  if  ye  *have  erred,  and  not  observed  all  these  commandments,  which  the 
Lord  hath  spoken  unto  Moses,  Even  all  that  the  Lord  hath  commanded  you  by 
the  hand  of  Moses,  from  the  day  that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  and  hencefor-  * 
ward  among  your  generations ;  JThen  it  shall  be,  if  aught  be  committed  by  igno¬ 
rance  *without  the  knowledge  of  the  congregation,  that  all  the  congregation  mall 
offer  one  young  bullock  for  a  burnt  offering,  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord, 
with  his  ‘meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering,  according  to  the  ’manner,  and  one 
kkid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering.  And  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for 
all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  them ;  for  it 
lis  ignorance :  and  they  shall  bring  their  offering,  ‘a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the 
Lord,  and  their  sin  offering  before  the  Lord,  for  their  “ignorance :  Aud  it  shall 
be  forgiven  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the  stranger  that  ao- 
jcurneth  among  them ;  ‘seeing  all  the  people  were  in  ignorance. 
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27  And  if  any  soul  sin  through  ignorance,  then  he  shall  bring  a  she  goat  of  the  first 

28  year  for  a  sin  offering.  Ana  the  priest  shall  make  an  atonement  for  the  soul  that 
"sinneth  ignorantly,  when  he  sinneth  pby  ignorance  before  the  Lord,  to  make  an 

29  atonement  for  him ;  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  him.  Ye  shall  have  one  law  for  him 
that  ‘sinneth  'through  ignorance,  both  for  him  that  is  ‘born  among  the  children  of 
Israel,  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojoumeth  among  them. 

30  But  the  soul  that  doeth  aught  •presumptuously,  whether  he  be  ‘born  in  the  land, 
or  a  stranger,  the  same  qreproacheth  the  Lord;  and  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from 

31  among  his  people.  Because  he  hath  despised  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  hath 
broken  his  commandment,  that  soul  shall  utterly  be  cut  off;  his  iniquity  shall  be 
upon  him. 


1  Heb.  separating. 
*  Heb.  doth. 


a  a  fire  sacrifice. 

«  the. 

8  home-bom. 

1  shall  err  and  not  observe. 
»  error. 

9  through  error. 


*  Heb.  from  the  eyes. 

•  Heb.  with  an  high  hand. 

oblation. 


*  Or  ordinances. 

meal-offering. 

*  each. 


•  for  the.  t  each, 

h  As  regards  the  assembly ,  let  there  be  one  statute  for  you  and  for  the  stranger , 
J  And.  k  he-aoat.  1  was  an  error. 

»  for  it  happened  to  all  the  people  through  error.  •  erreth. 

«  blasphemes. 


,  TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

(Ver. IS.  SnpTI  to  the nominative absolute.  “A*  for  the  assembly.”  Comp.  rPfHTI,  Ter. 29.  “The  LXX. 
end  flem.  connect  bnpPI  with  whet  precedes :  1  es  ye  do  so  shell  the  assembly  do,'  on  which  RosuraroKLM'B 
properly  remarks  that  it  presents  a  hardly  intelligible  sense.”  Miubu-Tk.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Keil  remarks  with  justice  in  loc.  that  this 
modification  of  the  former  laws  of  offerings  was 
designed,  in  these  sad  and  dreary  times,  to  in¬ 
spire  hope  in  the  new  generation  which  was 
growing  up,  and  to  turn  their  attention  to  the 
promised  land.  At  the  same  time  this  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  law  is  plainly  a  postponement  of  the 
developed  sacrificial  service  to  the  time  of  the 
settlement  in  Canaan.  The  people  could  not 
indeed  oome  by  the  materials  for  meat  and 
drink-offerings  before  they  came  into  the  land 
of  Canaan;  the  heave-offering  of  the  first  of  the 
bread  pre-snpposes  a  harvest  in  Canaan.  In 
part  the  bloody  offerings  themselves  were  con¬ 
ditioned  by  such  bloodless  adjuncts.  Knobbl, 
after  his  manner,  draws  the  conclusion,  that  the 
passage  infers,  that  the  entrance  into  Canaan 
is  now  near  at  hand  1 

2.  First  Ordinance.  Meat  and  Brink-offerings, 
vers.  8-16.  The  reference  here  can  only  be  to 
the  two  olassys  of  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices 
or  peace-offerings,  and  not  to  sin-offerings  and 
trespass-offerings,  since  these  were  not  amended. 
In  contrast  with  these,  as  blood-saorifices,  our 
two  varieties  are  called  fire-offerings.  The  sac¬ 
rifices  separate  into  ^their  three  sub-divisions : 
the  votive  offering  or  offering  in  time  of  need ; 
the  free-will  offering  or  offering  in  time  of  pros¬ 
perity;  and  the  festal  or  praise  and  thank- 
offering.  The  quantity  of  the  meal  and  drink- 
offering  (see  op  Exod.,  p.  124  sq.)  is  increased 
according  to  the  value  of  the  victim,  a  lamb  or 
kid,  a  ram,  or  a  young  bullock ;  likewise  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  the  victims..  The 
same  law  applies  to  strangers  uniting  in  the 
offerings,  both  as  regards  the  offerings  and  the 


assembling  with  the  congregation,  presupposing 
that  they  are  theocratic  strangers.  They  mast 
join  in  the  celebration  of  Penteoost,  as  well  as 
of  Easter.  The  more  general  regulations  on 
the  meal-offering  are  given  in  Levitious. 

8.  Second  Ordinance.  The  Offering  of  the 
Dough  and  Groats  of  the  New  Bread  (vers.  18- 
21).  A  oake  of  .coarse  meal  is  lo  be  brought 
(v.  Esek.  xliv.  80;  Neh.  x.  88).  Thus  too  is  the 
harvest-offering  a  three-fold  one:  (1)  the  first 
sheaf  (Levit.  xxiii.  11);  (2)  the  first  dough, 
made  into  a  oake,  accoraing  to  the  present  pns- 
s&ge;  (8)  the  first  bread  (Levit.  xxiii.).  No 
form  of  harvest  blessing  shall  be  enjoyed  until 
a  thank-offering  has  been  made  from  it. 

4.  Third  Ordinance.  Of  the  Bin-Offering 
(vers.  22-29).  This  supplements  Levit.  iv.  18- 
21.  In  that  place,  however,  it  is  sins  of  com¬ 
mission  which  are  considered;  here  it  is  sins  of 
omission.  The  section  distinguishes  the  sins 
of  omission  on  the  part  of  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  and  those  of  singte  individuals.  Under  the 
first,  cannot  be  intended  apostacies  of  the  whole 
congregation — that  needed  to  be  expiated  in 
an  entirely  different  manner;  but  the  gradually 
developing  distempers  of  unconscious  prostra¬ 
tion,  or  also  inflammation,  the  unconscious  fall¬ 
ing  away  from  the  standard  of  the  Law.  The 
fault  is  denoted  as  pardonable  by  the  very  oir- 
oumstanoe,  that,  after  the  beginning  of  better 
knowledge,  a  burnt  and  meal-offering  were  to 
be  first  presented,  and  not  till  then  a  sin-offer¬ 
ing,  and  thAt  the  burnt-offering  should  oousist 
of  a  bullock,  while  the  sin-offering  was  to  be 
only  a  he- goat.  According  to  Knobbl  and  Keil, 
indeed,  the  sin-offering  was  in  this  case  also  to 
precede.  The  burnt-offering,  says  Keil,  is  as 
usual  mentioned  before  the  chief  offering.  But 
this  is  by  no  means  the  case :  in  Lev.  xv.  16,  80, 
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the  sin-offering  U  mentioned  first,  and  then  the 
burnt~offering ;  in  Lev.  xii.  6,  on  the  contrary, 
the  bnrnt-oifering  is  spoken  of  first,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  sin-offering ;  in  Lev.  xvi.  26,  also  the 
barnt-offering  is  kindled  before  the  sin-offering. 
Two  olasses  seem  to  be  distinguished  here. 
Between  the  unolranness  of  a  pregnant  woman 
and  that  of  the  leper,  there  was  also  a  difference. 
It  is  really  at  first  immediately  the  burnt-offer¬ 
ing  which  is  purified,  which  the  people  in  their 
ignorance  hare  brought,  and  thereby  mediately 
the  people  also.  It  was  as  if  e .  g.  a  Christian 
Church,  after  thus  coming  to  a  better  mind,  were 
to  appoint  a  fast  day  over  and  above  their  previous 
sermons.  We  cannot  in  any  case  accept  the 
notion  of  Kbil,  that  the  sin-offerings  must  in  all 
cases  precede  because  a  separation  had  occurred 
between  the  congregation  and  the  Lord.  What 
then  does  the  Cateohism*of  the  New  Testament 
teaoh  of  pardonable  sins  embraced  in  the  univer¬ 
sal  pardon  T  With  this  we  commend  the  above 
distinction  to  further  investigation.  The  stranger 
also  is  included  in  the  forgiveness  whioh  was  to 
be  attained,  whether  he  have  had  a  particular 
part  in  the  error  or  not.  Concerning  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  these  offences  to  the  outward  ritual  as 
explained  by  Maimonides,  or  their  explanation 
by  the  conduct  of  the  people  under  bad  kings, 


that  Outbam  suggests,  see  Kbil,  in  loc.f  foot¬ 
note.  Within  the  limits  of  the  aberrations  under 
consideration,  however,  unconscious  deviations 
must  be  distinguished  from  conscious  defection. 
From  a  single  soul  only  a  sh e-goat  is  required 
for  a  sin-offering ;  for  the  Law  does  not  impose 
any  involuntary  burnt-offerings  upon  individu¬ 
als,  exoept  in  the  case  of  reception  baok  into 
the  congregation. 

6.  Fourth  Ordinance .  The  Consoious  Sin  of 
Obstinacy  toward  Jehovah,  or,  the  Sin  with 
Uplifted  Hand  (vers.  80,  81).  The  antithesis 
to  the  foregoing  seotion.  Only  sins  from  error 
can  be  expiated  by  sin-offerings  {vid. 
Levit.  iv.  2);  but  not  the  sin  (HD'J  T3)  with 
uplifted  hand.  Says  Kbil  :  “  With  a  high  hand, 
so  that  he  therewith,  as  It  were,  lifts  up  his 
hand  against  Jehovah,  acts  in  open  rebellion 
against  Him/*  The  consciously  wicked  man,  as 
it  were,  shakes  his  fist  at  Heaven,  the  throne  of 
God.  Their  iniquity  be  upon  them !  That 
is,  they  are  curse-offerings  devoted  to  death  (see 
Gen.  xvii.  14).  The  succeeding  story  imme¬ 
diately  serves  for  illustration;  and  on  that* ac¬ 
count  probably  it  is  plaeed  in  connection  with 
this  ordinance. 


SECOND  SECTION. 


The  Sabbath-breaker.  Re-enforoement  of  the  Law  of  the  Sabbath,  and  of  the 

Law  in  General. 


Chapter  XV.  82-41. 

32  And  while  the  children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness,  they  found  a  man  that 

33  gathered  sticks  upon  the  sabbath  day.  And  they  that  found  him  gathering  sticks 

34  brought  him  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  unto  all  the  congregation:  And  they 

35  put  him  in  ward,  because  it  was  not  ‘declared  what  should  be  done  to  him.  Ana 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  The  man  shall  be  surely  put  to  death :  all  the  congre- 

36  gation  shall  stone  him  with  stones  without  the  camp.  And  all  the  congregation 
brought  him  without  the  camp,  and  stoned  him  with  stones,  and  he  died;  as  the 
Lord  commanded  Moses. 


37,  38  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  ‘fringes  in  the  ‘borders  of  their  garments, 
throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put  upon  the  ‘fringe  of  the  ‘borders  a 

39  dribband  of  blue :  And  it  shall  be  unto  you  for  a  ‘fringe,  that  ye  may  look  upon 
it,  and  remember  all  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and  do  them ;  and  that  ye 
seek  not  after  your  own  heart  and  your  own  eyes,  after  which  ye  use  to  go  a 

40  whoring :  That  ye  may  remember,  and  do  all  my  commandments,  and  be  holy 

41  unto  your  God.  I  am  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of 
Egypt,  to  be  your  God :  I  am  the  Lord  your  God. 


*  tasecle. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  section  expressly  says  that  the  ohildren 
of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness  at  the  time  the 
event  happened,  &  e.  that  it  belongs  to  the  so¬ 
journ  of  thirty-eight  years  in  Kadesh.  But  the 
story  also  proves  how  strictly  they  insisted  on 
the  law  of  the  Sabbath.  The  dispersion  of  the 
tents  in  the  desert  could  in  many  ways  make 
the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  Sabbath  an  easy 
matter.  Notwithstanding,  the  man  was  deteoted 
that  gathered  wood  (for  fegots),  and  was  put  in 
confinement.  The  story  of  the  Sabbath-breaker 
is  a  companion- piece  to  that  of  the  blasphemer 
(Lev.  xxiv.).  It  serves  as  a  corroboration  of 
a  chief  requirement  of  the  law,  just  as  that  does. 
But  in  this  case  they  were  not  yet  dear  about 
the  degree  of  the  punishment.  When  he  was 
brought  before  Moses,  Aaron  and  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  that  is,  the  authorities,  the  oollege  of  elders 
appointed  as  judges,  there  was  as  yet  no  defini¬ 
tion  how  he  should  suffer  capital  punishment. 
Their  not  proceeding  at  onoe  to  extremities,  to 
the  solemn  act  of  stoning,  seems  to  rest  on  the 
consideration  that  this  transgression  against  the 
8abbath  might  perhaps  be  a  lesser  guilt  than 
blasphemy.  It  characterises  the  prudence  with 
which  Moses  and  the  college  of  judges  prooeed. 
They  put  him  in  confinement  (perhaps  for  a 
considerable  time,  tfvri).  It  warn  not  yet 
expressly  determined.  is  a  word 

which,  as  in  Lev.  xxiv.  12,  has  a  sacred  sense, 
quite  in  contrast  with  that  by  which  the  Phari¬ 
sees,  at  a  later  period,  called  themselves.  Moses 
had  to  seek  for  the  deoision  of  Jehovah.  That 
deoision  in  this  case,  also,  oalled  for  stoning 
outside  of  the  camp,  in  which  the  congregation 
was  to  participate,  because  here,  too,  the  whole 
congregation  was  involved  in  the  guilt. 

[It  is  a  generally  accepted  view  that  the  inci¬ 
dent  of  the  8abbath-breaker  is  introduced  here 
as  an  illustration  of  presumptuous  sin,  as  Dr. 
Lahos  intimates  above,  }  5.  The  same  connec¬ 
tion  also  offers  a  natural  explanation  of  the 
judicial  proceeding  in  the  case.  It  was  not 
determined  what  one  should  do  to  him, 
is  indefinite,  and  may  either  refer  to  the  judges, 
or  to  the  revelation  of  God  in  regard  to  such 
eases.  The  latter  is  the  oommon  view.  (See  in 
the  Londoh  Polyolot  all  interpretations  except 
the  LXX.  and  Vulo.  Tet  they  may  not  have 
independent  value ;  but  all,  in  this  case,  may 
perhaps  only  follow  the  lead  of  the  Aramaio 
Paraphrase.)  But  the  former  seems  quite  as 
iMtunl.  Th«  phrase  U1  iptfaa  'ink  ffvn 
seems  to  say:  “They  let  him  rest  in  custody, 
for  one  did  not  determine  what  one  should  do  to 
him.*’  LXX.:  oh  yap  owUpivav  rl  iroifyjcjoiv 
avTov.  Vulo.:  nesdentes  quid  super  eo  facer e 
debernU.  The  LXX.  and  V  ulg.,  in  the  parallel 

passage,  refer  BhflS  to  the  same  subjeot,  viz. 
the  judges.  The  oontext  suggests  the  ground 
of  their  indecision.  The  ordinances  just  given, 
including  expiations  for  sins,  vers.  1-29,  were 
made  for  the  time  “  when  ye  be  oome  into  the 
land  which  I  give  unto  you/'  vers.  2,  18.  Re¬ 
garding  presumptuous  sins,  therefore  (vers.  80, 


811,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  penalty  was 
only  to  be  visited  under  the  same  conditions, 
viz.  when  they  were  settled  in  Canaan.  It  was 
likely  this  that  divided  the  judges.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  under  present  circumstance s  such 
a  sinner  was  to  be  oapitally  punished.  It  had 
already  been  declared  that  death  was  to  be  the 
penalty  (Exod.  xxxi.  14,  16;  xxxv.  2). 

Dr.  Lamob  s  notion  that  the  doubt  was  whe¬ 
ther  Sabbath-breaking  might  not  be  less  crimi¬ 
nal  than  blasphemy  is  quite  untenable.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  view  that  he  shares 
with  others,  viz.  that  the  judges  were  in  doubt 
about  the  form  of  the  death- penalty.  Stoning 
was  the  oommon  way  of  inflicting  death  (Exod. 
xvii.  4 ;  Num.  xiv.  10),  and  had  already  received 
divine  sanction  as  the  proper  mode  of  doing  it 
in  the  oase  of  both  man  and  beast  (Exod.  xix. 
18;  xxi.  28).  The  point  of  the  divine  answer 
to  Moses  was,  that  the  orime  was  then  and  there 
to  be  punished  by  death,  as  appears  from  the 
emphatic  words  that  sum  up  the  transaction: 
and  he  died,  as  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses  (ver.  86). 

This  episode  begins  with  the  words:  And 
while  the  ohildren  of  Israel  were  in  the 
wilderness.  This  “is  properly  introduced 
here  to  oonlrast  the  ordinance  of  the  Sabbath 
given  some  time  ago  (Exod.  xxxi.  14)  with  the 
series  of  ordinances  first  given  in  this  chapter. 
The  latter  were  not  obligatory  until  after  the 
settlement  in  Canaan;  the  former  was  obliga¬ 
tory  already.  Transgression  of  it  was  therefore 
a  presumptuous  sin,  and  was  punished  accord¬ 
ingly  .”  The  Bible  Comm .  This  fact  has  its 
importance  in  determining  the  plaoe  of  the  law 
of  the  Sabbath  among  the  Old  Testament  ordi¬ 
nances.  It  was  unconditioned,  as  was  also  the 
law  against  blasphemy.  It  was  in  force  and 
enforced  when  oeremonial  laws  were  not.  It 
was  before  symbolical  ordinances,  and  it  conti¬ 
nues  after  them.  Its  observance  or  violation 
involved  all  that  was  vital  in  religion,  for  it 
involved  the  very  question  of  loyalty  to  God,  as 
did  the  law  about  blasphemy.  And  it  involves 
the  same  now.  — Tr.] 

This  occurrence  has,  as  its  consequence,  an 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  an  increased  degree, 
and  in  a  symbolical  form.  But  as,  at  a  later 
period,  the  Pharisees  with  their  misapplied 
the  law  concerning  blasphemy  and  the  violation 
of  the  Sabbath  to  the  condemnation  of  Christ, 
so,  too,  the  following  ordinance  was  made  to 
serve  Pharisaic  hypocrisy  (Matt,  xxiii.  6). 

Vers.  87-41.  Henceforth  the  Israelites  were 
to  wear  memorials  of  the  law  on  their  garments. 
The  ordinance  is  supplemented  in  Deut.  xxii.  12. 
The  tizith  (from  "  ornament,  bloom,  curl,** 
to  oonsist,  according  to  Deut.,  of  twisted  cords, 
as  D'V"U),  as  a  tassel,  is,  so  to  speak,  the  blos¬ 
som  of  the  garments.  According  to  Deut.,  it  is 
fastened  at  the  side  of  the  upper  garment,  and 
that  with  a  oord  of  blue  purple.  The  meaning 
of  it  might  be,  that  by  the  band  of  fidelity  the 
law  should  remain  for  the  Israelite  a  flower  of 
life,  an  ornament.  Thus,  then,  it  was  no  longer 
the  priestly  garments  only  that  had  a  symbolical 
meaning,  but  also  the  clothing  of  every  Israel- 
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it© — a  contrast  with  the  wearing  finery  of  the 
fashions,  that  is  made  by  tailors  and  women  of 
the  poetry  of  vanitj.  Still  this  symbol  also  was 
perverted  by  the  later  spirit  of  legalism  into  a 
means  of  self-righteousness.  Probably  at  quite 
an  early  period  this  ornament  was  supplemented 
by  a  particular  border  or  seam  on  the  upper 

rrment  (LXX.  Kpooirtdov),  See  on  Matt,  xxiii. 

The  downward  look,  directed  toward  these 
signs  of  the  law,  was  to  counteract  the  danger 
of  distraoted  wandering  of  the  senses  and  of  the 
lust  of  the  eyes.  Very  significant  is  the  expres¬ 
sion  :  a  whoring  after  the  eyes,  and  spy¬ 
ing  about  according  to  the  heart,  the  lusts 
of  the  heart.  In  oonclusion,  the  final  object  of 
this  ordinance  is  strongly  emphasised.  They 
are  not,  by  their  hearts'  lusts  and  the  vagaries 
of  their  eyes,  to  be  ensnared  in  idolatrous  lust 


of  the  world.  And  they  are  not  thereby 
to  forget  that  Jehovah  is  the  Redeemer  and  Lord ; 
as  the  highest  Personality,  He  is  the  Protector 
of  their  personality  which  is  elevated  above  the 
world.  The  conclusion  may  be  taken  to  mean : 
I  am  your  Divinity  ;  ye  shall,  therefore,  make 
no  divinities  for  yourselves  of  the  things  of  the 
world. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  repetition  of  the  law  of  sacrifice  In  the 
wilderness,  a  kingdom  of  graoe,  a  sign  of  pro¬ 
mise,  a  sign  of  continued  training.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  sins  of  infirmity  and  of  outrage 
with  uplifted  hand  (of  wickedness).  The  Sab¬ 
bath-breaker.  The  outward  mementoes  of  the 
law :  their  use ;  their  danger  (see  Matt,  xxiii.). 


THIRD  SECTION. 


A.— THE  REBELLION  OF  KORAH,  DATHAN  AND  AB1RAM  (THEIR  ANTICIPATION  OF 
THE  UNIVERSAL  PRIESTHOOD  AND  THEIR  JUDGMENT). 

Chapter  XVI.  1-85. 

1  Now  Korah,  the  son  of  Izhar,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son  of  Levi,  and  Da- 
than  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab,  and  On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  sons  of  Reuben, 

2  *took  men :  And  they  rose  up  before  Moses,  with  certain  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  princes  of  the  bassembly,  •famous  in  the  congregation,  men 

3  of  renown :  And  they  gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron,  and  said  unto  them, 1  Ye  take  too  much  upon  you,  seeing  all  the  congrega¬ 
tion  are  holy,  every  one  of  them,  and  the  Lord  is  amobg  them :  wherefore  then 

4  lift  ye  up  yourselves  above  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  ?  And  when  Moses  heard 

5  it,  he  fell  upon  his  face :  And  he  spake  unto  Korah  and  unto  All  his  company, 
saying,  Even  to  morrow  the  Lord  will  shew  who  are  his,  and  who  is  holy ;  and 
will  cause  him  to  come  near  unto  him :  even  him  whom  he  hath  chosen  will  he  cause 

6  to  come  near  unto  him.  This  do ;  Take  you  censers,  Korah,  and  all  his  company ; 

7  And  put  fire  therein,  and  put  incense  in  them  before  the  Lord  to  morrow :  and  it 
shall  De  that  the  man  whom  the  Lord  doth  choose,  he  shall  be  holy :  'ye  take  too 

8  much  upon  you,  ye  sons  of  Levi.  And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  Hear,  I  pray  you, 

9  ye  sons  of  Jjevi :  *Seemeth  it  but*  small  thing  unto  you,  that  the  God  of  Israel  hath 
separated  you  from  the  congregation  of  Israel,  to  bring  you  near  to  himself  to  do 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,  and  to  stand  before  the  congregation  to 

10  minister  unto  them  ?  And  he  hath  brought  thee  near  to  him,  and  all  thy brethren 

11  the  sons  of  Levi  with  thee :  and  seek  ye  the  priesthood  also  ?  For  which  cause  both 
thou  and  all  thy  company  are  gathered  together  against  the  Lord  :  and  what  is 
Aaron,  that  ye  murmur  against  him  ? 


12  And  Moses  sent  to  call  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab ;  •which  said,  We 

13  will  not  come  up :  *Is  it  a  small  thing  that  thou  hast  brought  us  up  out  of  a  land 
that  floweth  witn  milk  and  honey,  to  kill  us  in  the  wilderness,  except  thou  make 

14  thyself  altogether  a  prince  over  us  ?  Moreover,  thou  hast  not  brought  us  into  a 
land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  or  given  us  inheritance  of  fields  and  vine- 

15  yards :  wilt  thou  *put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ?  we  will  not  come  up.  And  Moses 
was  very  wroth,  and  said  unto  the  Lord,  Respect  not  thou  their  ‘offering :  I  have 
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16  not  taken  one  aes  from  them,  neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them.  And  Moses  said 
unto  Kor&h,  Be  thou  and  all  thy  company  before  the  Lord,  thou,  and  they,  and 

17  Aaron  to  morrow :  And  take  every  man  his  censer,  and  put  incense  in  them,  and 
bring  ye  before  the  Lord  every  man  his  censer,  two  hundred  and  fifty  censers ; 

18  thou  also,  and  Aaron,  each  of  you  his  censer.  And  they  took  every  man  his  cen¬ 
ser,  and  put  fire  in  them,  and  laid  incense  thereon,  and  stood  *in  the  door  of  the 

19  Habemacle  of  the  congregation  ‘with  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  Korah  gathered  all 
the  congregation  against  them  unto  the  door  of  the  Habernacle  of  the  congregation : 

20  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  all  the  congregation.  And  the  Lord 

21  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  Separate  yourselves  from  among  this 

22  congregation,  that  I  may  consume  them  m  a  moment.  And  they  fell  upon  their 
faces,  and  said,  0  God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  shall  one  man  sin,  and 
wilt  thou  be  wroth  with  all  the  congregation  ? 

23, 24  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  congregation,  saying, 

25  Get  you  up  from  about  the  tabernacle  of  Koran,  Dathan,  and  Abmtm.  And  Moses 
rose  up  and  went  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram  ;  and  the  elders  of  Israel  followed  him. 

26  And  he  spake  unto  the  congregation,  saying,  Depart.  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents 
of  these  wicked  men,  and  touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  ‘consumed  in  all  their 

27  sins.  So  they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  on  every 
side :  and  Dathan  and  Abiram  came  out,  and  stood  in  the  door  of  their  tents,  and 

28  their  wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  little  children.  And  Moses  said,  Hereby  ye  shall 
know  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  do  all  these  works ;  Tor  I  have  not  done  them 

29  of  mine  own  mind.  If  these  men  die  *the  common  death  of  all  men,  or  if  they  be 

30  visited  after  the  visitation  of  all  men ;  then  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  me.  But  if  the 
Lord  ‘make  a  new  thing,  and  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow  them  up, 
with  all  that  appertain  unto  them,  and  they  go  down  quick  into  “the  pit ;  then  ye 
shall  understand  that  these  men  have  "provoked  the  Lord. 

31  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  had  made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these  words,  that  the 

32  ground  clave  asunder  that  was  under  them :  And  tne  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,  and  their  houses,  and  all  the  men  that  appertained  unto  Korah, 

33  and  all  their  goods.  They,  and  all  that  appertained  to  them,  went  down  alive  into 
“the  pit,  and  the  earth  closed  upon  them  :  and  they  perished  from  among  the  °con- 

34  gregation.  And  all  Israel  that  were  round  about  them  fled  at  the  cry  of  them :  for 

35  they  said,  Lest  the  earth  swallow  us  up  also .  And  there  came  out  a  fire  from  the 
Lord,  and  consumed  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  that  offered  incense. 


1  Heb.  It  is  much  for  you. 
«  Heb.  Croats  a  creation. 

•  conspired  [f] 

*  Is  it  too  small  a  thing  f 
c  at 

k  swept  away. 

»  blasphemed. 


•  Heb.  hors  out. 


*  congregation. 

•  And  they  satd. 

*  Tent  of  Meeting. 
1  that  it  ts  not  of. 

•  assembly. 


*  Heb.  as  every  man  dieth. 


•  called  of  the  assembly, 
t  meal-offering. 

I  and 

■  underworld  [the  Sheol.] 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  2.  We  read  with  Knora.  instead  of  Hp'b  which  is  inexplicable,  for  which  oomp.  1  Kings  vil.  26 ; 

xvi.9;  S  Kings  wr.  10,26;  Amos  vil.  10.  Ewald  proposes  bnp*2»  but»  **  Kmobkl  well  remarks,  that  does  not 
well  snit  for  only  four  men.  LXX.:  *«i  «A*Ait<re.  Vulo.:  eceel 


We  do  not  adopt  the  conjecture  of  oar  translator,  that  given  above  by  Pastor  Fat,  who  in  the  German 
original  translates  the  text  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers.— Tb.].  The  difficulty  is  more  easily  solved  if  we  omit  the 
)  before  Dathan,  or  take  the  three  Vavs  in  connection :  he  took  along  with  him  both  Dathan  and  Abiram  and  also 
On.  Thus  Korah  is  designated  as  the  real  author,  as  also  in  ver.  22  he  is  given  this  prominence.  Another  expla¬ 
nation,  which  is  also  more  acceptable  than  the  above  conjecture,  is  the  assumption  of  Gbsxcttjs  [ Thes .,  p.  760]  that 
the  singular  is  to  be  read  as  plural :  Korah,  Dathan,  etc n  took  260  men  to  them. 


Ver.  11.  We  cannot  adopt  Kkil’s  construction :  “  Therefore  thou  and  thy  faction  that  have  joined  against 
Jehovah - and  Aaron,  what  la  he,  that  ye  murmur  against  him  f*  An  Aposiopesis  that  is  quite  superfluous. 
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NUMBERS. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

One  might  oall  this  history  a  prototype  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  insurrection.  Various  party  inter¬ 
ests,  essentially  and  wholly  diverse  and  mutually 
conflicting,  combine  in  the  element  of  antipathy 
against  the  princely  authority  of  Moses,  and  the 
priestly  authority  of  Aaron  (one  might  say  against 
the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church). 
But  there  rests  au  obscurity  of  confusion  over 
this  sympathetic  conspiracy  against  the  authority 
appointed  by  Jehovah,  as  there  could  not  but  be 
in  interests  so  diverse.  Korah  with  his  following 
(not  his  sons)  is  a  Levite.  Therefore  he  had 
himself  also  a  privileged  position.  But  the  pre¬ 
cedence  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  is  to  him  a 
thorn  in  the  eye.  Therefore  in  reality  it  is  not 
universal  right  that  he  would  insist  on,  but  a 
share  in  the  clerical  prerogatives  of  Aaron.  Da- 
than,  Abiram  and  On,  the  descendants  of  Reuben, 
no  doubt  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  their  ances¬ 
tor  was  the  first-born,  but  not  the  transference 
of  the  rights  of  the  first  born  to  Judah  by  the 
Patriarch.  It  must  be  mentioned  to  their  praise 
that  the  tribe  of  Judah  makes  no  special  claims, 
but  is  only  drawn  into  sympathy  in  a  general 
way.  But  the  real  princes  of  the  conspiracy 
conceal  their  particular  pretensions  under  the 
demagogical  watch-word :  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion  is  holy,  and  under  the  radical  definition  of 
the  entire  congregation :  they  all  are  holy  (evi¬ 
dently  the  idea  of  the  plebiscite).  This  watch¬ 
word  is  supported  by  the  reproaoh  :  why  do  ye 
exalt  yourselves  over  (he  congregatiou  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  ?  In  this  reproach  the  conspiracy  seems  to 
convert  an  element  of  truth  into  a  lie.  There 
was,  it  is  true,  a  theocratic  authority  over  the 
congregation,  that  was  not  mediated  by  a  legal 
representation  of  the  congregation,  yet  elements 
of  mediation  were  still  there,  the  elders,  the 
princes  of  the  tribes,  the  prophetic  voices,  enough, 
a  potential  mediation  by  signs  of  the  Spirit  was 
indeed  in  existence ;  but  of  course  no  organised 
one.  And  such  an  one,  too,  oould  only  distantly 
hover  before  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  what  the 
orowd  desired  was  the  dissolution  of  all  author¬ 
ity,  anarchy.  Still  the  glitter  of  the  idol  of 
freedom  and  equality  was  even  here  so  influen¬ 
tial  that  the  whole  nation  was  electrified  by  it, 
ana  they  did  not  notice  how  they  were  made  the 
sport  of  clerical  and  legitimist  party  interests. 
Hence  even  after  the  first  judgment,  there  re¬ 
mained  still  a  mutinous  disposition  that  evoked 
a  second  judgment.  Perhaps,  too,  this  muti¬ 
nous  disposition  sprang  in  part  from  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  stern  judgment  of  stoning  inflicted 
on  the  blasphemer  and  on  the  Sabbath -breaker : 
for  here  again  it  is  nourished  by  the  embittered 
feeling  at  the  death  penalty  inflicted  on  the  con¬ 
spirators,  although  that  appeared  as  a  divine  de¬ 
cree.  The  excitement,  the  stormy  commotion, 
and  the  confusion  of  tne  event  are  reflected  in 
the  intricacy  of  the  representation,  and  this  has 
occasioned  no  little  exegetical  confusion  which 
we  must  try  to  avoid.  [See  Text,  and  Oram., 
ver.  2]. 

Evidently  there  was  first  a  conspiracy  that 
brooded  in  secret.  The  original  agitators,  Ko¬ 
rah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  succeeded  in  drawing 


to  their  party  representatives  from  the  whole 
congregation,  princes  of  the  particular  tribes. 
Thus  they  arose  against  Moses  and  Aaron.  Their 
cry  to  these  two  leaders :  enough  for  you,  may 
not  be  translated  by  the  cool  language:  let  what 
has  been  hitherto  suffice  you.  It  is  a  quo  usque 
of  indignation.  To  it  is  attached  pretension  in 
quite  a  radical  form.  When  Moses  falls  on  his 
face  it  is  because  he  is  in  the  greatest  extremity 
and  needs  a  divine  decision,  and  looks  for  it. 
And  on  this  decision  reposes  his  exceeding  bold 
and  surprising  answer.  Not  he  will  decide,  bnt 
Jehovah.  Let  them  all  present  themselves  be¬ 
fore  Jehovah,  the  next  morning  even,  as  would-be 
priests,  with  censers,  in  order  to  stand  before 
Jehovah  along  with  Aaron  in  opposition  and  in 
rivalry,  then  Jehovah  Himself  will  decide.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law,  even  the  sons  of  the  priests 
were  forbidden  to  offer  strange  fire  to  Jehovah, 
muoh  more  were  mere  Levi  tea  and  non-Levites 
forbidden  to  sacrifice,  let  alone  to  perform  the 
holiest  act  of  offering  which  was  done  in  the  very 
Sanctuary  of  the  Tabernacle.  Hence  Moses  could 
not  have  instituted  such  measures  as  be  did  here, 
had  he  not  regarded  the  law  as  completely  broken 
and  suspended.  His  expedient  reminds  us  of  the 
words  of  Jesus  to  Judas :  44  that  thou  doest  do 
quickly/*  With  the  congregation  seduced  as  it 
was,  Moses  could  not  aot  with  its  support ;  the 
law  could  only  be  restored  again  by  a  mighty 
judgment  of  God.  Still  the  rebels  were  not  to 
be  left  in  doubt  about  the  great  irony  that  lay 
in  the  admission  of  this  oandidating.  henoe  the 
addition,  in  which  he  repeats  the  word  of  the 
Levites  as  a  rebuking  echo :  it  ia  enough  with 
you,  upon  which  follows  a  reproof.  Hear,  ye 
loni  of  Levi,  etc.,  ver.  8.  Now  be  brings  home 
to  the  Levites  that  they  themselves  had  received 
from  Jehovah — not  from  him — a  prerogative 
above  thAt  of  the  other  tribes  of  Israel,  by  which 
he  lays  bare  the  contradiction  in  their  revolu¬ 
tionary  watch-word.  He  charges  them  with  un- 
truthfulness  ;  it  was  fiot  the  universal  priesthood 
that  they  wanted,  but  they  were  emulous  of  the 
high-priesthood  of  Aaron  (vers.  9,  10).  Ye  rebel, 
he  says,  against  Jehovah  Himself,  not,  as  ye  sup¬ 
pose,  against  Aaron,  for  he  as  a  man  signifies 
nothing  in  this  business,  that  ye  should  murmur 
against  him  (ver.  11).  In  other  words:  your 
would-be  murmuring  against  Aaron  is  a  rebel¬ 
lion  against  Jehovah. 

And  Moses  said  to  call  Dathan,  etc.,  ver. 
12  sqq.  This  begins  the  acoount  of  Moses’  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Reubenites.  With  great  penetra¬ 
tion  he  sees  through  the  coalition,  and  deals  with 
each  faotion  singly,  as  befitted  it.  The  Korah 
faction  aimed  specially  at  Aaron,  and  he  con¬ 
tended  with  it  accordingly,  and,  as  appears,  with 
suoh  success  that  the  sons  of  Korah  held  aloof 
from  the  sedition  of  their  father  {xxvi.  11).  But 
the  Reuben  faction  was  primarily  directed  against 
the  princely  position  of  Moses  himself.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  summons  Dathan  and  Abiram  to  ap¬ 
pear  before  him,  (he  does  not,  as  Baumgabtbh 
supposes,  oall  on  them  to  make  sacrifice) ;  the 
third,  On.  appears  already  or  later  to  have  drawn 
back.  Also  Zelophehad,  an  influential  man  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  had  renounced  the  gen¬ 
eral  erase.  But  the  Reubenite  faotion  answered 
roughly  and  refused  obedience  to  Moses  with 
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malignant  irony.  We  will  not  oome  up,  they 
said,  with  reference  to  the  tabernacle  that  is  re¬ 
garded  as  an  exalted  tent.  He  has  brought  them 
out  of  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but 
not  brought  them  into  such  a  land ;  be  has  sorely 
deceived  them,  and  seems  as  if  he  would  bore  out 
the  people’s  eyes,  i.  as  if  he  would  degrade 
them  to  absolute,  blind  obedience  against  all  pri¬ 
vate  judgment.  This  reproach,  that  he  desired 
to  rule  over  them  as  an  absolute  despot  of  the 
conscience,  provoked  the  extremest  indignation 
of  the  faithful  servant  of  God,  who  could  appeal 
to  his  unselfishness,  whereby  at  the  same  time 
the  sentiment  is  expressed  that  despotism  of  the 
consoienoe  always  springs  from  ambition  and 
avarice.  Respect  not  thou  their  offering, 
(ver.  15)  is  his  prayer — the  mildest  form  in 
which  he  could  implore  the  divine  vindication  of 
his  uprightness. 

And  Moses  said  unto  Korah,  etc.,  ver.  16 
sqq.  Here  follows  the  summons  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  ver.  6 :  appear  to-morrow  with  oensers 
before  Jehovah  for  rivalry  with  Aaron ;  only 
now  it  is  amplified  to  the  effect  that  the  whole 
company,  and  as  such  also  the  third  faotion  like¬ 
wise  should  appear  with  their  oensers,  the  sym¬ 
bols  of  their  pretensions.  And  they  actually 
appeared.  Also  the  250  with  their  oensers. 
Thus  230  oensers,  it  is  added  supplementally ; 
as  if  we  were  to  say :  260  horse,  or  so  many 
cowls.  The  250  oensers  instead  of  the  one  cen¬ 
ser  of  Aaron  is  the  main  point.  But  Korah  had 
contrived  that,  beside  this,  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  appeared  before  the  Tabernacle,  if  not  as 
bis  decided  adherents,  still  with  the  inclination 
to  go  over  to  his  party,  that  stood  opposed  to 
tlie  two  apparently  helpless  men,  MoseB  and 
Aaron.  So  the  orowd  of  people  stood  wavering 
on  Cftrinel,  inolined  to  apostasy,  when  Elijah  con¬ 
tended  with  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  so  the  mass 
of  craven  souls  mostly  stand  in  deoisive  crises  in 
which  fidelity  has  to  contend  with  a  seductive 
novelty.  But  invariably  in  such  a  situation  there 
occurs  a  miraculous  turn  of  affairs:  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  appears.  Thus  it  appeared  as 
Paul  went  to  Damascus ;  when  Gustavus  Adol¬ 
phus  came  to  Germany ;  when  William  of  Orange 
went  to  England.  It  is  not  stated  how  in  the 
present  ease  it  displayed  itself  to  the  whole 
people ;  how  a  dread  of  God  developed  within  the 
Tabernacle  as  the  entire  crowd  pressed  to  the 
Tabernacle  door  to  profane  the  sanctuary. 

The  word  of  Jehovah  :  Separate  yourselves 
from  among  this  oongregatlon  that  I  may 
consume  them,  ver.  21  sqq.,  was  probably 
manifested  to  the  people  only  by  their  seeing 
Moses  and  Aaron  {likely  within  the  Tabernacle) 
fall  on  their  faces  in  prayer.  Both  aot  as  inter¬ 
cessors  and  mediators  for  the  erring  people. 
Ah,  great  God  (El),  thou  God  of  the  spirits 
of  all  flesh,  what  may  that  mean  f  Art  Thou 
not  now  their  Jehovah,  still  Thou  art  the  almighty 
Gwl,  that  rules  over  the  spirits  according  to 
their  peculiarity,  aooording  to  the  different  mea¬ 
sures  of  their  guilt  and  innooence,  even  If  as 
flesh  they  appear  in  a  compact  mass.  As  the 
God  that  judges  the  spirits,  that  looks  on  the 
heart.  He  cannot  treat  all  alike  in  a  deceived 
people.  According  to  Baumgartex  the  expres¬ 
sion  means  the  same  as  God  of  gods ;  according 


to  Keil,  it  designates  the  spirits  as  creatures ; 
aooording  to  Knobel:  Author  and  Lord  of  all 
life.  The  intercession  runs:  the  one  man,  he 
may  have  sinned,  wilt  Thou  on  this  account 
burst  out  on  the  whole  congregation  ?  With  this 
the  one  man  is  of  oourse  surrendered  to  the  right¬ 
eous  punishment  of  God ;  yet  it  cannot  for  that 
release  the  whole  congregation,  but  all  will  de¬ 
pend  on  who  is  hardened  and  who  not  when  the 
separation's  called  for  between  the  congrega¬ 
tion  and  the  guilty  man. 

Spank  unto  the  oongregatlon,  elc.t  ver. 
21  sqq.  From  this  point  the  representation  be¬ 
comes  difficult.  It  is  assumed  that  the  tents  of 
the  Levites  did  not  lie  far  from  those  of  the  Reu- 
benites,  Dath&n  '  and  Abiram.  But  from  what 
follows  it  appears  that  we  are  to  understand  a 
distinction  between  the  Korah  faction,  or  those 
sacrificing  before  the  Tabernaole,  and  the  faction 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  an  itio  in  partes ,  as  in¬ 
deed  further  on  is  accomplished  a  twofold  judg¬ 
ment.  Then  the  first  direction  reads,  verse  24 : 
take  your  stand  high  up  (far  enough  off)  making 
a  circuit  of  the  tents  Korah,  Dathan,  Abiram. 
In  this  appears  already  the  idea  of  the  abyss  in 
the  earth  developed  further  on.  And  now  there 
begins  a  flow  of  the  people  from  the  Tabernacle 
toward  the  dwelling  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abi¬ 
ram.  We  leave  at  the  Tabernacle  the  men  burn¬ 
ing  incense,  bat  Moses  goes  now  to  the  tents 
of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  At  the  Tabernacle  the 
Levites  and  the  250  censers  have  apparently 
come  by  their  rights ;  now  also  the  Reubenites 
must  be  distinguished  according  to  their  claims. 
Korah,  too,  must  follow  this  main  current,  which 
is  signified  when  it  is  stated  that  Moses  and  the 
elders  went  in  advance.  [The  omission  of  ex¬ 
press  mention  of  Korah  In  vers.  27,  82,  gives 
reason  for  supposing  he  remained  at  the  Taber¬ 
nacle. — Tb.].  When  the  people  had  stationed 
themselyes,  making  a  oircuit  of  the  tents,  a  po¬ 
sition  that  seemed  to  prepare  for  paying  homage, 
then  the  seoond  direction  to  the  people  follows : 
Depart,  I  pray  you,  from  the  tents  of  these 
wioked  men,  etc.  A  ban  is  pronounced  upon 
them,  they  shall  perish  for  their  sin.  Mean¬ 
while  Dathan  and  Abiram,  with  their  families, 
still  stand  in  the  door  of  their  tent  as  if  they  ex¬ 
pected  that  homage  would  be  done  them.  There¬ 
upon  Moses  announces  the  decisive  sign  that  was 
to  attest  his  call  (ver.  28).  [Dr.  Lange  paints 
into  this  scene  too  much  of  what  be  calls  irony. 
Nothing  in  the  simple  aocount  justifies  this  idea 
of  a  mookery,  of  seeming  to  set  up  the  250  Le¬ 
vites  as  the  objects  of  priestly  homage,  and  then, 
in  their  turn,  the  Reubenites  as  the  objects  of 
princely  homage,  while  Moses  himself  leads  the 
farce  by  setting  the  people  around  in  a  circuit, 
the  whole  to  be  turned,  in  the  catastrophe,  into 
a  trap  for  the  awful  destruction  of  these  parties. 
Touch  nothing  of  theirs,  lest  ye  be  swept 
sway  in  all  their  sins,  shows  no  pretenoe  of 
homage,  but  directly  the  reverse.  Princes  do 
not  stand  in  the  door  of  their  tent  with  their 
families,  even  to  the  little  babes,  when  they 
would  reoeive  homage.  This  was  simply  the 
posture  of  looking  on  as  passive  spectators  of 
their  own  desertion. — Tr.J. 

If  all  goes  on  as  usual  with  these  men,  so  that 
they  die  a  common  death  and  thus  meet  the 
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universal  fate  of  men,  then  the  LORD  hath 
not  sent  me,  ver.  29.  Then  the  contrary  con¬ 
dition  is  expressed  in  a  manner  that  is  quite  sig¬ 
nificant:  but  if  the  Lord  makes  something  alto¬ 
gether  creative,  new  (103'  HK03),  as  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  defined,  then  ye  shall  know  that  (with  a 
happy  turn  of  expression)  these  people  have  re¬ 
jected  Jehovah, i.  not  me,  therefore,  as  this 
statement  quite  reminds  ns  of  ver.  11 :  ye  oon- 
tpire  against  Jehovah — what  is  Aaron  T  blessed 
men  whose  guilelessness  gave  them  this  assu¬ 
rance,  that  it  was  God’s  affair  that  was  attaoked 
in  them  (Jno.  xx.  28)!  How  basely  this  assu¬ 
rance  has  been  abused  by  hierarchs  ancient  and 
modern  1  But  here  it  prooeeds  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  word :  if  Jeho¬ 
vah  shall  do  something  oreative,  designates  the 
miracle  proper.  For  the  miraole  is  something 
out  and  out  new  In  an  old  familiar  sphere  of  life ; 
a  new  word  as  a  prophecy  (Isa.  xlii.  9),  a  new 
fact  as  a  miraole  in  the  narrower  sense  (Jer. 
xxxi.  22),  a  new  oovenant  as  the  unity  of  the  new 
word  and  of  the  new  faot  (Jer.  xxxi.  81),  whioh 
is  celebrated  on  to  eternity  in  a  new  song,  and, 
in  respect  to  matter  and  form  (Luke  v.  88) 
proves  itself  to  be  the  new  principle  and  the  im¬ 
pelling  power  of  the  world’s  renovation  (Rev. 
xxi.  6),  and  also  forms  the  reason  for  the  new 


life  and  the  new  name  (Isa.  Ixii.  2).  The  new 
fact  that  Moses  announoes  will  be  a  miraole  of 
punishment :  the  earth  will  open  her  month 
and  swallow  the  rebels  alive. — And  so  it 
happened ;  a  sudden  caving  in  of  the  ground 
swallowed  the  entire  space  where  the  rebels 
were.  The  surrounding  cirole  of  the  people, 
among  whom  we  are  to  suppose  were  the  sons 
of  Korah,  draws  baek  with  terror.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  here,  too,  the  terror  of  the  people 
(as  attritio)  has  no  sort  of  religious  manifestation 
as  its  consequence.  While  here  the  earth  swal¬ 
lowed  up  the  greater  part  of  the  conspiracy, 
whioh  is  properly  designated  as  that  of  Korah,  in 
the  group  of  false  priests  that  were  offering  in¬ 
cense  there  broke  out  a  fire  from  the  Lord  that 
destroyed  them;  as  in  their  time  Nadab  and 
Abihu  were  destroyed  by  fire.  Fire  from  hea¬ 
ven  devours  the  men  that  committed  sacrilege  on 
the  true  priesthood,  on  the  fire  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
under  the  rebels  against  the  God-ordained  earthly 
power  the  ground  under  foot  caves  in.  Moses, 
however,  appears  here,  too,  as  the  man  whose 
wonderful  presentiment  becomes  a  miraculous 
prophecy  by  the  Spirit  of  revelation.  The  dis¬ 
crepancies  that  Knobkl  has  tried  to  find  in  this 
section  Kill  dears  up. 


B.— THE  MONUMENT  OF  THE  DIVINE  JUDGMENT,  AND  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND  THE 

MURMURING  CONGREGATION. 

Chapter  XVI.  86-60  (Heb.  Text  XVII.  1-16). 

36,  37  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  Eleazar  the  son  of 
Aaron  the  priest,  that  he  take  up  the  censers  out  of  the  burning,  and  scatter  thou 

33  the  fire  •yonder  ;  for  they  are  hallowed.  The  censers  of  these  sinners  against  their 
own  souls,  let  them  make  them  broad  plates  for  a  covering  of  the  altar :  for  they 
offered  them  before  the  Lord,  therefore  they  are  hallowed :  and  they  shall  be  a 

39  sign  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  brazen  censers, 
'wherewith  they  that  were  burnt  had  offered ;  and  they  were  made  broad  plates  for 

40  a  covering  of  the  altar  :  To  be  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  no 
stranger,  which  is  not  of  the  seed  of  Aaron,  come  near  to  °offer  incense  before  the 
Lord  ;  Hhat  he  be  not  as  Korah,  and  as  his  company :  as  the  Lord  said  to  him  by 
the  hand  of  Moses. 


41  But  on  the  morrow  all  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  murmured 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron,  saying,  Ye  have  killed  the  people  of  the  Lord. 

42  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  congregation  was  gathered  against  Moses  and  against 
Aaron,  that  they  looked  toward  the  •tabernacle  of  the  congregation :  and,  behold, 

43  the  cloud  covered  it,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared.  And  Moses  and  Aaron 
came  before  the  ®  tabernacle  of  the  congregation. 


44, 45  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Get  you  up  from  among  this  congre¬ 
gation,  that  I  may  consume  them  as  in  a  moment  And  they  fell  upon  their  faces. 

46  And  Moses  said  unto  Aaron,  Take  ra  censer,  and  put  fire  therein  from  off  the 
altar,  and  put  on  incense,  and  (go  quickly  unto  the  congregation,  and  make  kan 
atonement  for  them :  for  there  is  wrath  gone  out  from  the  Lord  ;  the  plague  is 
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47  bqpin.  And  Aaron  took  as  Moses  commanded,  and  ran  into  the  midst  of  the  ‘con¬ 
gregation  ;  and,  behold,  the  plague  was  begun  among  the  people :  and  he  put  on 

48  incense,  and  made  fcan  atonement  for  the  people.  And  he  stood  between  the  dead 

49  and  the  living ;  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  Now  they  that  died  kin  the  plague 
were  fourteen  thousand  and  seven  hundred,  besides  them  that  died  about  the  mat- 

50  ter  of  Korah.  And  Aaron  returned  unto  Moses  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
of  the  congregation :  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 


*  away  off,  *  which, 

•  Tmi  of  Meeting,  *  the, 

« attembly.^^  *  by. 


•  bum.  4  and  that 

f  bring  it  *  omit  an. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  direction t  to  Fleazar ,  the  ton  and  tuccettor  of 
Aaron,  ten.  86-40.  To  him  is  committed  the 
plaoe  of  burning  in  front  of  the  Tabernacle.  The 
fire  that  is  still  there  is,  as  something  profane, 
to  be  scattered  away  off  and  thus  destroyed.  The 
censers,  however,  hare  been  sanctified,  not  by 
tkdr  having  bam  brought  near  to  the  eanctuary ,  but 
bj  the  judgment  on  the  sinners,  who  sinned 
against  their  souls  and  forfeited  their  lives. 
Henoe  the  oensers  must  be  gathered  out  of  the 
burning  and  be  used  as  plates  to  cover  the  altar 
of  burnt-offerings.  This  would  be  a  monument 
to  the  people  to  warn  them  of  the  judgment  of 
God.  It  was  done  accordingly. 

The  murmuring  congregation,  vers.  41-60.  There 
is  presented  to  us  here  a  very  remarkable  psy¬ 
chological  phenomenon.  First,  there  arises  a 
murmuring  in  the  whole  congregation  against 
Moses  and  Aaron,  that  comes  even  to  their  ears: 
To  have  killed  the  people  of  the  LORD, 
41.  At  first,  therefore,  their  faith  in  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  fanatics  oontinued,  and  they  went  on 
believing  that  they  were  the  real  people  of  God, 
even  after  the  great  penal  judgment.  A  similar 
obduracy  and  blindness  appears  also  after  the 
judgment  on  the  priests  of  Baal,  after  the  de- 
suruotion  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  Thirty  Tears' 
war,  as  the  blame  of  the  last  is  laid  on  the  Pro¬ 
testants.  But  how  could  Moses  be  blamed  for 
the  extraordinary  penal  judgment,  especially 
when  be,  on  the  contrary,  had  prayed  for  the 
preservation  of  the  people  excepting  Korah  ? 
Clearly  they  must  have  assumed,  either  that 
Moses  foresaw  the  natural  conditions  of  the  judg¬ 
ment,  say  the  conflagration  proceeding  from  the 
burning  of  incense  and  the  earthquake  occa¬ 
sioned  along  with  it,  or  that  he  employed  magic 
arts  to  bring  about  the  calamities.  In  a  word, 
hew  superstitious  belief  in  a  fanatioal  idol  pre¬ 
vails  against  the  most  convincing  faots ;  history 
is  given  up  for  the  sake  of  the  delusive  image  of 
a  would-be  idea.  And  in  fact  so  decidedly  is 
this  the  case  that  the  congregation  make  a  fac¬ 
tion  against  Moses  and  Aaron  before  the  Taber¬ 
nacle.  This  time  the  glory  of  the  Lord  spreads 
a  cloud  of  smoke  that  covers  the  whole  Taber¬ 
nacle,  and  behind  which  disappear  from  the 
people  the  hard-pressed  men  of  God.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  is:  they  shall  raise  themselves  (10*111) 
out  of  this  congregation  and  above  it,  Jehovah 
will  exterminate  this  apparently  obdurate  oon* 
iregatioo.  The  men  fall  on  their  faces  before 
the  majesty  of  Jehovah,  but  an  intercession  is 


no  more  audible  (see  1  Jno.  v.  16).  Rather 
Moses  recognises  that  the  wrath  the  forth- 
bursting  wrath)  of  God,  as  the  real  source  of  all 
mortal  judgments  (Ps.  xo.),  has  begun  to  pour 
out  on  the  congregation,  that  outside,  therefore, 
the  decreed  plagne  of  sudden  death  (*)D) 
begun.  But  this  time  Aaron  must  intercede  as 
high-priest,  and  make  atonement  for  the  congre¬ 
gation  with  incense  as  the  symbol  of  Intercession. 
Thus  he  must  hasten  out  with  the  oenser  into 
the  midst  of  the  congregation.  He  plaoes  him¬ 
self,  burning  inoense,  between  the  dead  and  the 
living ;  a  grand  position,  rioh  in  symbolical  sig¬ 
nificance.  Thus  the  plague  is  shut  off,  interned 

om 

The  260  oensers  of  the  fanatics  effected  nothing 
but  deadly  fatality ;  the  one  censer  of  the  true 
high-priest  saves  life,  oonquers  death  by  making 
a  separation  between  the  living  and  the  dead  (an 
antithesis  brought  out  by  Kuan) !  It  is  true 
that  14,700  had  already  fallen,  apart  from  the 
destruction  of  the  faction  of  Korah.  The  smoking 
inoense  of  the  high-priest’s  atonement  had  here 
no  doubt  the  same  significance  that  the  Braten 
Serpent  had  later  (xxi.).  It  is,  therefore,  mis¬ 
leading  when  Kxil  affirms :  the  power  and  effi¬ 
cacy  of  it  did  not  depend  on  the  inwardness  and 
efficacy  of  the  subjeotive  faith,  but  had  a  firm 
foundation  in  the  objective  power  of  the  divine 
institution.  That  verges  on  the  oput  operatum, 
and  the  question  arises :  is  not  subjective  faith 
reckoned  along  with  the  objective  institution  ? 

According  to  Kxil,  the  plague  consisted  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  sudden  falling  dead,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  pest  that  breaks  out  with  extreme  violence : 
44  not  that  we  should  regard  it  simply  as  a 
plague.”  But  is  not  also  a  plague  a  divine  fa¬ 
tality?  Of  course,  after  the  awfiil  reaotion 
against  the  penql  judgments  of  God,  there  must 
have  set  in  an  equally  awful  reaction  of  con¬ 
science,  as  in  the  oase  of  the  death  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphire.  The  truth  of  the  high-priestly 
offioe  was  of  course  mightily  confirmed  by  this 
I  atonement. 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 
OX  ALL  or  CHAPTKB  XVI. 


The  rebellion  of  Korah.  The  nature  of  the 
spirit  of  faotion.  1)  A  great  common  antipathy 
against  the  spirit  and  the  law  of  the  rightfully 
existing  order.  2)  An  agitation  of  ambitious 
heads.  8)  A  coalition  of  egotistio  and  opposing 
interests.  4)  A  mutinous  working  up  of  the 
masses.  The  spiritualism  of  the  Levites  iu 
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league  with  the  legitimism  of  the  Reubenites  and 
the  anarchical  lusts  of  the  people.  The  fanati¬ 
cally  anticipated  priesthood.  A  certain  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  race  of  Eorah  to  inspiration  ap¬ 
peared  in  later  times  through  the  sons  of  Korah 
in  the  Korahitio  poets  and  leaders  of  song.  On 
who  drew  back,  the  sons  of  Korah  who  refused 
to  join  in:  praise  of  circumspection  and  reflec¬ 
tion,  especially  in  times  of  seduotire  excitement. 
Moses  agitated  yet  steadfast.  How,  after  his 
words  of  reproof  to  Korah,  he  seemed  to  take 
the  position  of  the  opponents  and  thereby  brought 


about  their  judgment  The  double  form  of  the 
judgment.  The  stiff-necked,  blind  adhesion  of 
the  congregation  to  their  betrayers,  their  aggra¬ 
vated  complicity.  The  great  fatality  impending 
over  the  congregation  that  was  persisting  in  Its 
blindness,  and  the  atoning  priest.  The  smoke 
of  the  censer  was  the  visible  image  of  the  com¬ 
passionate  and  forgiving  intercession.  Aaron 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  or  the  most 
beautiful  and  exalted  moment  in  his  life  as 
priest. 


FOURTH  SECTION. 

The  New  Miraooloua  Confirmation  of  the  ▲aronio  Priesthood. 

Chapter  XVII.  1-1S  (Heb.  Text  XVII.  16-28). 

1,  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  take  *of  every  one  of  them  a  rod  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  of  all 
their  princes  according  to  ‘the  house  of  their  fathers,  twelve  rods :  write  thou  every 

3  man’s  name  upon  his  rod.  And  thou  shalt  write  Aaron’s  name  upon  the  rod  of 

4  Levi :  for  one  rod  shall  be  for  the  head  of  ‘the  house  of  their  fathers.  And  thou 
shalt  lay  them  up  in  the  •tabernacle  of  the  congregation  before  the  testimony, 

5  where  4I  will  meet  with  you.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  man’s  rod,  whom 
I  shall  choose,  shall  •blossom :  and  I  will  make  to  cease  from  me  the  murmurings 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  thereby  they  murmur  against  you. 

6  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  every  one  of  their  princes 
gave  him  *a  rod  apiece,  for  each  prince  one,  according  to  their  fathers’  houses,  even 

7  twelve  rods :  and  the  rod  of  Aaron  was  among  their  rods.  And  Moses  laid  up  the 

8  rods  before  the  Lord  in  the  tabernacle  of  ‘witness.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on 
the  morrow  Moses  went  into  the  tabernacle  of  fwitness ;  and,  behold,  the  rod  of 
Aaron  for  the  house  of  Levi  was  budded,  and  brought  forth  buds,  and  bloomed 

9  blossoms,  and  yielded  ‘almonds.  And  Moses  brought  out  all  the  rods  from  before 
the  Lord  unto  all  the  children  of  Israel :  and  they  looked,  and  took  every  man 
his  rod. 

10  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Bring  Aaron’s  rod  again  before  the  testimony, 
to  be  kept  for  a  token  against  the  ^rebels ;  *and  thou  shalt  quite  take  away  their 

11  murmurings  from  me,  that  they  die  not.  And  Moses  did  so;  as  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  him,  so  did  he. 

12  And  the  children  of  Israel  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Behold,  we  die,  we  perish, 

13  we  all  perish.  Whosoever  cometh  anything  near  unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord 
shall  die:  shall  we  be  consumed  with  dying? 


1  Heb.  a  rod  for  one  prince,  a  rod  for  one  prince. 


*  Heb.  children  of  rebellion. 


*  of  them  rods,  one  for  each  father's  house. 

4  [1  meet  with  you,  Brum,  D*  Wrrrx.— Tb] 
• bud .  9  t  which. 

1  that  thou  mayest  make  an  end  of. 


*  their  fathers'  houses.  •  Tent  of  Meeting. 

Dr.  Lavob  :  where  I  show  myself  to  you.  [See  on  L  1  abore. — Tb.] 
c  testimony.  *  ripe  almonds. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

In  reference  to  the  connection  of  this  section 
with  the  foregoing  and  following  ones,  Knobbl 
remarks,  that  this  outcry  (xvi.  12,  18)  wonld 
eome  in  very  suitably  after  xvi.  44,  45,  bat  cer¬ 
tainly  does  not  belong  here  a  day  after  the 
plague  had  ceased,  and  when  Jehovah  was 
already  reconciled  (xvii.  10).  This  oritic,  who 
is  usually  able  to  disoover  an  interpolation 
where  there  is  none,  passes  by  the  present  stri¬ 
king  indications  of  one  without  further  remark. 
Kiil,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  story  that  Aaron’s  rod  brought 
forth  in  one  night,  not  only  buds,  but  also  blos¬ 
soms  and  fruit,  is  the  simple  and  literal  truth. 
Yet  the  question  presents  itself:  Was  not  the 
confirmation  of  Aaron  by  the  act  of  inoense- 
offering,  that  abated  the  great  pestilence,  stronger 
than  the  confirmation  by  the  miraole  of  the 
blossoming  rod,  in  which  Moses  alone  attended 
to  depositing  the  rod  in  the  Tabernacle,  and 
which  might  so  easily  have  occasioned  fresh 
mistrust?  If  after  xvi.  50  we  read  xvii.  12, 
there  appears  a  complete  connection.  And  this 
oonneetion  continues  in  xviii.  when  it  states  of 
Aaron:  “Thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  father’s 
house  with  thee  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
8anetuary,”  etc,  These  words  stand  out  like  a 
commentary  upon  the  act  of  atonement  enjoined 
before.  The  phenomenon  of  Aaron’s  rod  blos¬ 
soming  calls  to  mind  the  joys  and  honors  of  the 
priesthood,  rather  than  its  sufferings  and  humi¬ 
liations,  and  it  oould  hardly  call  forth  a  cry  of 
woe  from  the  people,  but  would  sooner  evoke  a 
festal  celebration.  However,  if  there  seems  to 
lie  before  us  here  an  interpolation  of  a  later 
date,  still  we  hold  fast  that  it  belongs  within 
the  sphere  of  revelation,  and  refers  to  some 
mysterious  fact  connected  with  the  Aaronio 
priesthood,  to  which  has  been  given  a  symbolic 
form.  The  motive  of  the  interpolation  here  was 
the  desire  to  put  together  the  various  testimo¬ 
nies  to  the  divine  legitimacy  of  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  ;  just  as  a  similar  interest  occasioned 
the  interpolation  of  1  John  v.  7,  and  in  like 
manner  the  incorporation  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude 
in  2  Pet.  (see  my  Ouch .  du  apostolischer  ZeitaU 
Urt,  I.,  p.  156).  According  to  the  assumptions 
of  canonical  purity,  we  can  understand  the  in¬ 
terpolations  that  oocur  very  seldom,  and  have  a 
motive,  easier  than  we  can  understand  a  conti¬ 
nuous  revision  of  three  chapters  with  interpola¬ 
tions  such  as  is  assumed  by  our  worthy  colleague 
in  the  work  on  Daniel  in  reference  to  Dan.  x.- 
xii.  [see  Dr.  Zobcklbe’s  Introd.  to  Daniel,  }  4, 
Rem.  1,  On  the  Unity ,  and  the  Comm,  at  Dan. 
x.-xii.,  41  Prelim,  Remark*  on  the  Laet  Vision  of 
Daniel ,”  and  Dr.  Lange’s  hypothesis  regarding 
Daniel  in  the  volume  on  Gen.,  Introd.,  }  25. — 
Te.].  The  interruption  of  the  connection  is 
here,  as  in  2  Pet.  and  in  1  Jno.,  to  be  particu¬ 
larly  noticed  as  a  specially  important  indication. 
Thus  also  in  the  book  of  Joshua  we  oannot 
ignore  the  connection  between  vers.  18  and  16 
of  chap.  x. 

[The  result  of  the  foregoing,  stated  in  plain 
terms,  is  that  there  never  was  such  a  miracle 
as  the  blossoming  of  Aaron’s  rod.  Nothing  is 


saved  by  the  indefinite  notion  of  f(some  myste¬ 
rious  fact  connected  with  the  Aaronic  priest¬ 
hood,  to  whioh  was  given  a  symbolic  form,” 
unless  this  very  miracle  was  the  mysterious 
fact,  and  the  symbolism  is  that  of  the  miraole 
itself  as  recorded.  Something  that  was  not  this 
miracle,  but  is  recorded  as  a  startling  miracle 
that  is  incredible,  cannot,  as  regards  the  reoord, 
44  belong  to  the  sphere  of  revelation,”  for  the 
record  is  false,  and  it  is  the  reoord  that  is  the 
revelation  for  us.  It  reveals  nothing  if  the  facts 
were  not  so.  Moreover  the  symbolism  is  nothing 
without  the  fact.  But  if  such  a  miracle  was 
wrought,  then  it  fits  into  the  present  history. 
The  abruptness  of  the  aooount  harmonises  with 
the  event.  How  could  suoh  a  miracle  happen 
in  any  other  way?  Onoe  accept  the  simple 
aooount,  and  the  moral  harmony  of  the  events 
soon  impresses  the  mind,  and  is  expressed  by 
many  commentators.  Thus  Calvin  says:  “Al¬ 
though  the  majesty  of  the  priesthood  had  been 
already  sufficiently,  and  more  than  sufficiently 
established,  still  God  saw  that  in  the  extreme 
perversity  of  the  people  there  would  be  no  end 
to  their  murmurs  and  rebellions,  unless  a  final 
ratification  were  added,  and  that,  too,  in  a  sea¬ 
son  of  repose,  inasmuch  as,  whilst  the  sedition 
was  in  progress,  they  were  not  disposed  and 
ready  to  learn.”  And  on  the  outory  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  vers.  12,  18,  Bush  remarks:  44 A  miraole 
of  meroy  seems  to  have  extorted  from  them  the 
confession  which  previous  miracles  of  judgment 
had  failed  to  do.”— Te.] 

Vers.  2,  8.  The  twelve  rods  are  taken  from 
the  twelve  prinoes  of  Israel's  tribes,  according 
to  the  rule  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  father’s  house 
(patriarchate!  within  a  tribe  is  the  prince. 
Aaron  was  older  than  Moses.  The  rods  that 
they  took  were  not  neoessarily  the  staves  that 
they  used ;  they  could  be  fresh  rods,  and  it  is 
an  intruded  notion  of  Kbil’s  to  represent  here, 
that  the  staves,  as  staves  of  the  head  of  the 
house,  would  signify  the  man’s  dignity  as  ruler, 
whence  the  staff  of  the  prince  becomes  the  scep¬ 
tre.  According  to  Kbil,  the  explanation  of 
Ewald,  that  fresh  cuttings  of  the  almond  tree 
were  taken,  and  the  rod  marked  with  Aaron’s 
name  blossomed  the  best  over  night,  goes  flat  in 
the  face  of  the  text.  Of  course  this  is  true  re¬ 
garding  absolute  literalness.  But  it  is  allowable 
here,  too,  to  look  on  tbe  letter  as  anointed  with 
the  oil  of  symbolic-spiritual  expression.  More¬ 
over,  the  antithesis:  the  priesthood  did  not 
have  its  root  in  natural  dispositions  and  natural 
gifts,  but  flowed  from  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
sets  nature  and  grace  in  a  false  opposition.  We 
know,  for  instance,  that  Aaron  had  the  natural 
gift  of  eloquence ;  but  the  Lord  made  this  the 
basis  of  tbe  anointing  with  the  priestly  spirit. 
The  almond  tree  is  called  the  alert,  the  one 
early  up  in  reference  to  blossoms  and  fruit,  Jer. 
i.  11  [see  Almond-Tbbb  in  Smith’s  Bib,  Diet, 
— Tb.J 

Ver.  5.  For  the  present,  the  mortal  judgment 
of  Jehovah  and  the  subsequent  atonement  had 
subdued  the  murmuring  of  the  people.  But  it 
might  in  the  sequel  be  aroused  again.  This 
was  to  be  counteracted  by  the  budding  and 
blossoming  of  Aaron’s  rod.  Does  that  mean: 
the  permanent  reminisoenoe  of  the  miracle  onoe 
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performed,  and  the  knowledge  that  there  was  * 
rod  in  the  Holiest  of  nil,  lnid  beside  the  nrk  of 
the  covenant,  that  the  people  did  not  see  T  [Dr. 
Lanoi  seems  to  hint  at  an  absurdity  here.  If 
so,  we  might  reason  in  the  same  way  about  the 
pot  of  manna  and  of  the  tables  of  the  Law.— Tb.] 
or  does  it  not  rather  hare  the  symbolical  mean¬ 
ing  :  the  staff  of  the  priest  must  maintain  itself 
in  the  fall  recognition  of  the  people  by  its  fresh, 
spiritual  budding,  blossoming  and  fruit -bearing? 
Any  way,  the  rod  in  the  Holiest  of  all  fell  now 
and  then  only  under  the  eyes  of  Aaron,  also  in 
chap,  xviii.  things  appertaining  thereto  are  laid 
on  his  heart. 

Ver.  6.  The  rods  were  each  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  tribal  prince  that  they  represented ; 
Aaron’s  was  among  the  rest — very  mnch  as  in 
drawing  lots.  [The  rods  were  not  marked  with 
the  names  of  the  tribes,  Leri  excepted,  for  which 
Aaron’s  name  was  substituted,  as  Kbil  states, 
“  The  Levites  had  taken  part  in  the  late  out¬ 
break.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  vindicate 
the  supremacy  of  the  house  of  Aaron  over  them ; 
and  accordingly  his  name  was  written  on  the 
rod  of  Levi,  although,  being  the  son  of  Kohath, 
the  teeond  son  of  Levi  (Exod.  vi.  16  sqq.),  he 
would  not  be  the  natural  head  of  the  tribe.” 
Bib.  Comm. — Tb.] 

Ver.  9.  As  Moses  went  back  and  forth  alone 
in  caring  for  the  rods,  the  decision  effected  by 
the  blossoming  rod  brought  out  of  the  Holiest 
of  all  presupposes  the  most  decided  confidence, 
whereas  the  people  saw  the  atoning  cloud  of 
incense.  This  consideration  might  also  point 
away  to  the  rich  symbolical  contents  of  the 
passage. 

Vers.  12,  18.  These  outbursts  of  mortal  terror 
can  hardly  be  referred  to  the  priestly  rod. 
Only  the  newly  decked  staff  of  the  pontiff  in  the 
middle  ages  could  occasion  such  an  outcry  from 
his  associates  and  the  popular  masses  that  were 
subjeot  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  they  fit 
perfectly  to  the  story  of  the  terrible  judgment 
of  death.  [This  fact  does  not  conflict  with  the 
miracle  having  its  influence  also.  The  ruin 


that  followed  their  presumption  and  the  proof 
that  Aaron  was  ohosen  to  stand  before  God  in 
holy  things  were  fitted  to  bring  them  again  to 
the  mind  they  exhibited  Exod.  xx.  19 :  “  Speak 
thou  with  ns,  and  we  will  hear;  bnt  let  not  God 
speak  with  us,  lest  we  die.”  Only  now  the  feel¬ 
ing  is  with  reference  to  Aaron,  and  not  Moses, 
and  with  reference,  not  to  God’s  approaohing 
them,  but  their  approaohing  God. — Tb.] 

With  regard  to  the  almond  trees  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  .Sinai,  and  analogous  stories  outside  of 
the  sphere  of  the  theocraoy,  and  also  other  in¬ 
terpretations  of  onr  text,  e.  g.  that  Jehovah  de¬ 
cided  for  Aaron’s  rod  by  lot,  and  that  then  his 
rod  was  decked  with  blossoms  and  fruit  in  token 
of  the  decision,  see  Khobel,  p.  99. 

In  regard  to  the  number  of  the  rods,  it  is 
assumed  by  Khobel  and  Kbil  that  Aaron’s  trod 
is  counted  in  with  the  twelve  rods,  consequently 
that  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  are  reckoned  as  on* 
tribe  of  Joseph  (“as  Deut.  xxvii.  12”).  This 
view  is  more  probable  than  that  of  BAUMaABTsx, 
that  Aaron’s  rod  was  written  on  a  thirteenth 
rod. 

Baumoabtbh  gives  the  strongest  antithesis  to 
the  universal  priesthood  in  the  following  words: 
“  The  rod  of  the  chosen  priest  must  beoome  alive 
again  by  the  miraculous  power  of  Jehovah, 
before  whose  face  the  rods  are  laid  down.  That 
is,  the  priest,  apart  from  his  office,  is  a  natural 
man  ( ! ),  and  as  such  subject  to  death  and  set 
outside  of  the  power  and  fulness  of  life,  as  a 
severed  and  dried  staff  (one  put  out  of  office  ?). 
But  by  the  consecration  of  the  holy  oil  and 
ornament  there  comes  into  him  and  over  him,  in 
the  power  of  Jehovah,  the  new  life  of  the  Spirit, 
so  that  he  oan  impart  of  its  fulness  to  others.” 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  xvii.  The  budding  rod  of  Aaron  with 
its  blossoms  and  fruit  a  certificate  of  his  priestly 
calling.  The  dry  and  dead  priestly  rods  as 
witnesses  against  a  dead  priesthood.  Against  a 
dead  conception  of  office. 


FIFTH  SECTION, 


The  more  Definite  Signification  of  the  Priesthood  and  of  the  Senrloee  of  the 

Le vitos.  Rights  and  Doties. 

Chapteb  XVIII.  1-82, 


1  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Aaron,  Thou  and  thy  sons  and  thy  fathers9  house  with 
thee  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary :  and  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee 

2  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  your  priesthood.  And  thy  brethren  also  "of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  the  tribe  of  thy  father,  bring  thou  with  thee,  that  they  may  be  joined  unto 
thee,  and  minister  unto  thee :  but  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee  'shall  minister  before 

3  the  tabernacle  of 'witness.  And  they  shall  keep  thy  charge,  and  the  charge  of  all 
the  tabernacle :  only  they  shall  not  come  nigh  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  and  the 

4  altar,  that  neither  they,  nor  ye  also,  die.  And  they  shall  be  joined  unto  thee,  and 
keep  the  charge  of  the  dtabemacle  of  the  congregation,  for  all  the  service  of  the 
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5  tabernacle :  and  a  stranger  shall  not  come  nigh  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  keep  the 
charge  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  charge  of  the  altar ;  that  there  be  no  wrath  any 

6  more  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  And  I,  behold,  I  have  taken  your  brethren  the 
Leyites  from  among  (he  children  of  Israel :  to  you  they  are  given  as  a  gift  for  the 

7  Lord,  to  do  the  service  of  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  •Therefore  thou 
and  thy  sons  with  thee  shall  keep  your  priest's  office  for  everything  of  the  altar, 
and  within  the  vail ;  and  ye  shall  serve :  I  have  given  your  priest’s  office  unto  you 
as  a  service  of  fgift :  and  the  stranger  that  cometh  nigh  shall  be  put  to  death. 

8  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Behold,  I  also  have  given  thee  the  charge  of 
mine  heave  offerings  ‘of  all  the  hallowed  things  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  unto  thee 
have  I  given  them  *by  reason  of  the  anointing,  and  to  thy  sons,  ‘by  an  ordinance 

9  for  ever.  This  shall  be  thine  of  the  most  holy  things,  reserved  from  the  fire :  every 
oblation  of  theirs,  every  kmeat  offering  of  theirs,  and  every  sin  offering  of  theirs, 
and  every  ‘trespass  offering  of  theirs,  which  they  shall  render  unto  me,  shall  he 

10  most  holy  for  thee  and  for  thy  sons.  In  the  most  holy  place  shalt  thou  eat  it ; 

11  every  male  shall  eat  it:  it  shall  be  holy  unto  thee.  And  this  is  thine;  the  heave 
offering  of  their  gift,  with  all  the  wave  offerings  of  the  children  of  Israel :  I  have 
given  them  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  sons  and  to  thy  daughters  with  thee,  ‘by  a  statute 

12  for  ever :  every  one  that  is  clean  in  thy  house  shall  eat  of  it.  All  the  ‘best  of  the 
oil,  and  all  the  ‘best  of  the  wine,  and  of  the  wheat,  the  firstfruits  of  them  which 

13  they  “shall  offer  unto  the  Lord,  them  have  I  given  thee.  nAnd  whatsoever  is  first 
ripe  in  the  land,  which  they  shall  bring  unto  the  Lord,  shall  be  thine ;  every  one 

14  that  is  clean  in  thine  house  shall  eat  of  it  Every  thing  devoted  in  Israel  shall  be  # 

15  thine.  Every  thing  that  openeth  the  matrix  in  all  flesh,  which  they  bring  unto  * 
the  Lord,  whether  %t  he  of  men  or  beasts,  shall  be  thine :  nevertheless  the  firstborn 
of  man  shalt  thou  surely  redeem,  and  the  firstling  of  unclean  beasts  shalt  thou 

16  redeem.  °And  those  that  are  to  be  redeemed  from  a  month  old  shalt  thou  redeem, 
according  to  thine  estimation,  for  pthe  money  of  five  shekels,  after  the  shekel  of 

17  the  sanctuary,  which  is  twenty  gerahs.  But  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  or  the  firstling 
of  a  sheep,  or  the  firstling  of  a  goat,  thou  shalt  not  redeem;  they  are  holy:  thou 
shalt  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar,  and  shalt  burn  their  fat  qfor  an  offering 

18  made  by  fire,  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  flesh  of  them  shall  be 

19  thine,  as  the  wave  breast  and  as  the  right  shoulder  rare  thine.  All  the  heave 
offerings  of  the  holy  things,  which  the  children  of  Israel  offer  unto  the  Lord,  have 
I  given  thee,  and  thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  with  thee,  ‘by  a  statute  for  ever :  it 
is  a  covenant  of  salt  for  ever  before  the  Lord  unto  thee  and  to  thy  seed  with  thee. 

20  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Aaron,  Thou  shalt  have  no  inheritance  in  their  land, 
neither  shalt  thou  have  any  part  among  them :  I  am  thy  part  and  thine  inheritance 
among  the  children  of  Israel. 

21  .  And,  behold,  I  have  given  the  children  of  Levi  all  the  tenth  in  Israel  for  an 
inheritance,  "for  their  service  which  they  serve,  even  the  service  of  the  “tabernacle 

22  of  the  congregation.  ‘Neither  must  the  children  of  Israel  henceforth  come  nigh 

23  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  lest  they  bear  sin,  *and  die.  mBut  the  Levites 
Shall  do  the  service  of  the  “tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  they  shall  bear  their 
iniquity :  it  shall  be  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  generations,  that  among 

24  the  children  of  Israel  they  have  no  inheritance.  But  the  tithes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  which  they  Toffer  as  a  heave  offering  unto  the  Lord,  I  have  given  to  the 
Levites  to  inherit :  therefore  I  have  said  unto  them,  Among  the  children  of  Israel 
they  shall  have  no  inheritance. 

25,  26  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  "Thus  speak  unto  the  Levites,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  take  of  the  children  of  Israel  the  tithes  which  I  have 
given  you  from  them  for  your  inheritance,  then  ye  shall  offer  up  a  heave  offering 

27  of  it  for  the  Lord,  even  a  tenth  part  of  the  tithe.  And  this  your  heave  offering 
shall  be  reckoned  unto  you,  as  though  it  were  the  corn  of  the  threshing  floor,  and 

28  as  the  fulness  of  the  winepress.  Thus  ye  also  shall  Toffer  a  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lord  of  all  your  tithes,  which  ye  receive  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  ye  shall 
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29  give  thereof  the  Lord’s  heave  offering  to  Aaron  the  priest  Out  of  all  your  gifts 
ve  shall  Toffer  every  heave  offeringof  the  Lord,  of  all  the  ‘best  thereof,  even  the 

30  hallowed  part  thereof  out  of  it  Therefore  thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  When  ye 
zhave  heaved  the  best  thereof  from  it,  then  it  shall  be  counted  unto  the  Levites  as 

31  the  increase  of  the  threshing  floor,  and  as  the  increase  of  the  winepress.  And  ye 
shall  eat  it  in  every  place,  ye  and  your  households:  for  it  is  your  reward  for  your 

32  service  in  the  ^tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  ye  shall  bear  no  sin  by  reason 
of  it,  when  ye  zhave  heaved  from  it  the  best  of  it:  neither  shall  ye  pollute  the  holy 
things  of  the  children  of  Israel  ylest  ye  die. 


1  Heb.  fat.  •  Heb .to die. 

a  omit  of  *  shall  be.  •  testrmony.  *  Tent  of  Mooting.  •  And. 

9  (u  e.  as  an  office  presented  to  them  by  Ood).  i  ;  at  for  ail  the  hallowed  things,  unto  thee,  etc. 

k  for  a  portion.  1  for  duet  forever.  k  meatoffering. 

1  guiltoffering.  m  give.  *  The  first  ripe  fruitt  of  all  that  it  in  their. 

*  And  its  ransom  (as  regards  the  ransom),  from  a  month  on  (when  it  is  a  month  old)  thou  shall  ransom,  etc. 

P  Jive  silver  shekels.  \  as  a  Jire-sacnfice.  *  it  shall  be.  •  in  return  for. 

*  And  no  more  shall  (omit  henceforth ).  »  But  the  (tribe)  Levi ,  he  shall  do,  etc.  *  heave. 

*  And  to  the  Levites  thou  shalt  speak.  *  omit  have.  i  nor  die. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

By  the  saving  atonement  that  Aaron  accom¬ 
plished  by  his  offering  of  incense  as  symbol  of  the 
sympathetic  high-priestly  intercession,  and  with 
which  he  stood  between  the  living  and  (he 
dead,  and  by  the  blossoming  of  Aaron’s  rod 
alone  effected  thereby  [!],  the  priesthood  for 
.the  entire  Old  Testament  is  established  as  a 
fact;  in  other  words,  the  centre  of  the  host 
of  God,  as  the  sanotuary  of  the  holy  nation. 
From  the  great  fact  Moses  now  draws  its  ideal 
meaning,  the  idea  of  the  priesthood,  aooording 
to  which  it  has  by  its  sympathy  to  bear  on  its 
heart  the  iniquities  of  the  nation,  even  the  ini¬ 
quities  of  the  Levites,  and  the  rights  and  special 
duties  resulting  to  the  priests  and  Levites  from 
this  fundamental  obligation. 

Onr  section  accordingly  subdivides  into  the 
following  parts:  1)  The  entire  priestly  race — 
especially  the  high-priest  and  his  sons  as  atoning 
mediators,  with  whom  the  Levites  shall  serve  as 
assistants,  vers.  1-8  a.  2)  The  limits  of  the  Le- 
vitical  calling  (which  the  rebellion  of  Korah 
would  have  broken  down),  especially  the  limits 
for  the  non-Levites,  under  threat  of  the  divine 
wrath  (death  penalty),  if  they  are  not  observed, 
vers.  8  0-6.  8)  The  divine  good-pleasure  in  dis¬ 

criminating  between  the  Levites  and  priests. 
The  Levites  are  made  a  gift  to  the  Aaronites,  to 
the  Aaronites  also  the  priesthood  is  presented. 
They  all  together  constitute  the  pertonel  of  the 
sanctuary,  into  which  no  stranger  (1J,  Lev.  xxii. 
10),  no  one  that  is  not  a  Levite,  no  layman,  may 
presume  to  intrude  without  incurring  the  death- 
penalty.  For  the  whole  nation  indeed  is  holy, 
only  the  priests  are  sanctified  individually,  even 
the  Levites  individually  are  only  cleansed,  con¬ 
ditionally  clean  are  all  that  are  not  unclean,  vers. 
6,  7.  4)  The  priestly  right  of  sustenance.  It 
consists  a .  in  the  heave-offerings,  of  the  sacrifices 
of  Israel,  of  which  only  Aaron  and  his  sons  may 
eat,  vers.  8-10;  b.  in  the  heave-offerings  of  the 
wave-offerings  (the  levies  of  the  taxes)  which 
Aaron  and  his  sons  and  daughters  may  eat  toge¬ 
ther,  the  whole  of  the  priestly  families,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  the  individuals  are  in  a  state  of  purity, 
ver.  11.  6)  Specification  of  the  latter  income: 

The  first-fruits  of  oil,  new  wine,  corn,  and  all 


fruits  of  the  land :  the  vows  (that  devoted  to 


God,  D?n),  the  first-born,  ezoept  that  the  first¬ 
born  of  men  and  of  unclean  beasts  must  be  ran¬ 
somed  with  five  shekels,  and  that  the  blood  and  the 
fat  of  the  8acrifieial  beasts  must  go  to  the  altar; 
In  addition  the  wave  breast  and  the  shoulder  of 
the  thank-off*  ring.  Thus  it  is  established  for¬ 
ever  (a  oovenant  of  salt),  vers.  12-19.  6)  The 
last  reward  of  the  priests  is  conditioned  on  a  di¬ 
vine  renunciation,  and  is  great  for  the  indivi¬ 
dual  priest  in  proportion  as  he  exercises  renun¬ 
ciation  ;  he  shall  not  possess  a  fixed  inheritance 
in  Israel ;  on  the  contrary,  Jehovah  Himself  will 
be  his  inheritance  (as  vice  versa  he  is  to  be  the 
clerus  of  Jehovah  in  a  particular  sense),  ver.  20. 
7)  The  revenues  of  the  Levites.  In  return  for 
their  official  service  they  shall  receive  the  tithea 
that  all  Israelites  are  to  pay.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  in  their  service  to  join  in  bearing  the 
guilt  of  Israel,  and  must  make  no  claim  to  an  in¬ 
heritance  of  land.  But  beside,  they  must  pay 
tithes  to  the  priests  of  their  tithes  as  a  heave-of¬ 
fering  to  Jehovah,  and  indeed  of  all  they  roust 
give  the  very  best.  There  is  a  delicate  distinc¬ 
tion  observed  in  that  the  words  of  Jehovah  in 
ver.  28  are  addressed  direotly  to  Aaron,  who,  as 
mediator  of  Israel,  does  not  fn  this  business  need 
the  mediation  of  Moses,  since  it  especially  con¬ 
cerns  his  duty,  and  his  rights  were  already  es¬ 
tablished  before ;  whereas  to  the  Levites  Jeho¬ 
vah  speaks  by  Moses  when  He  enjoins  that  they 
shall  pay  the  tenth  of  the  tithes  to  the  priests. 
Moreover  the  considerate  expression  is  employed : 
“  Ye  shall  give  it  as  a  heave-offering  for  Jehovah 
to  the  priest  Aaron,”  vers.  21-82. 

Vers.  1-3  a.  A  discrimination  is  made  between 
a  wider  and  a  narrower  sphere  of  the  priestly 
calling  to  make  atonement.  The  guilt  of  the 
8anctuary  is  the  guilt  that  is  brought  on  the 
Sanctuary ;  not  merely  offences  Against  laws  for 
the  priests  and  against  the  sacred  utensils  (Kno- 
bil),  nor  even  the  uncleannesses  and  defects  that 
attached  to  those  that  stood  in  the  sanctuary  and 
even  to  their  gifts  (for  that  there  was  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement),  but  all  assaults  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  Sanctuary,  corruptions  of  worship,  such  as 
the  murmuring  congregation  had  given  example 
of;  while  the  high-priestly  atonement  of  Aaron 
gave  an  example  of  bearing  (atoning  for)  the 
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guilt  To  the  wider  sphere  of  those  that  make 
atonement  all  the  Levites  are  to  belong;  thej 
must  all  jointly  feel  with  an  interceding  eool 
what  is  sinfnlly  done  against  the  priestly  institu¬ 
tion  ;  bat  what  is  done  sinfully  within  this  insti¬ 
tution  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  to  take  upon  their 
hearts.  Thus  the  sphere  of  high-priestly  com- 
ion  ooneentrates  toward  the  New  Testament, 
thy  brethren  approaeh  with  thee  in  so  far 

that  they  cleave  to  thee  (*^T  conformably  to 
V?).  They  shall  do  service  to  thy  service  and  to 
the  serriee  of  the  whole  Tabernaele.  This  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  priestly  atonement  is  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  section,  Heb.  r.  1  sqq. 

Vers.  8  b-S.  The  trespass  of  the  Lerites  on  the 
stored  utensils  would  bring  mortal  guilt  not  only 
on  themselves,  but  also  on  the  priests  that  suf¬ 
fered  it. 

Vers.  8,  7.  The  bright  side  of  the  Levitical  and 
Aaronio  calling.  The  Levites  are  made  a  gift  to 
the  Aaronites,  and  likewise  the  priesthood  is 
■ado  a  gift  to  them.  Their  priesthood  therefore 
rests  on  a  double  gift  of  the  free  grace  ef  God, 
and  in  them  the  Levites  too  reoeive  a  gift.  On 
every  hand  original  olaims  of  right  are  ex¬ 
cluded. 

Vers.  8-10.  First  class  of  priestly  revenues. 
Hoave»offerlngs  of  all  the  hallowed  things 
of  the  ohiidren  of  Israel. — Of  the  meal-offer- 
of  the  small  sin-offerings  and  guilt-offer¬ 
ings;  ef  all  the  priests  receive  their  definite  por¬ 
tion;  of  the  burnt- offerings  of  course  only  the 
hide.  The  heave-offerings  fell  to  the  priests  as 
out  of  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  sacrificial  fire;  there¬ 
fore  they  were  very  holy,  and  might  only  be 
oaten  in  the  (very  holy)  fore-court  by  the  high- 
priest  and  his  sons.  The  expression :  I  give  to 
this  the  charge,  rPDBfp,  ver.  8,  is  referred 
here  to  the  notion  nntf  D,  part,  portio.  But  any 
way,  the  high-priest  was  under  obligation  to 
maintain  the  right  to  the  definite  revenues. 

Vers.  11-19.  Second  more  general  olass  of  re¬ 
venues  (see  Lev.  vii.  88).  The  wave-breast  and 
the  heave-shoulder,  and  also  the  first-fruit  of 
ewy  sort  (Dent.  viii.  8;  xxvi.  2,  etc.).  Every 
thing  devoted  by  a  vow  (see  Lev.  xxvii.  28). 
The  Okerem  in  the  broader  sense,  what  is  eonse- 
erated  to  God. 

Ver.  20.  Between  the  renunciation  of  the  in¬ 
heritance  in  land,  and  the  corresponding  renun¬ 
ciation  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  and  their  im¬ 


measurable  reward,  there  exists  an  intimate 
connection.  The  first  particular  is  the  condition 
of  the  second,  not  the  second  merely  a  consola¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  the  first.  Of  late  much 
has  been  said  of  the  inferior  support  of  the 
clergy,  very  little  of  the  great  spiritual  indem¬ 
nity.  Of  course  Jehovah  was  also  the  inheritance 
of  the  priest  and  of  the  Levite  only  pre-eminently. 
The  Levites  receive  no  possession  of  land  (xxvi. 
62;  Dent.  xii.  12;  xiv.  27 ;  Josh.  xiv.3J.  Their 
portion  is  Jehovah  (Dent.  x.  9;  xviii.  2  sqq.). 
In  and  with  Jehovah  they  possess  every  thing. 
This  fundamental  law  for  all  the  pious  is  concen¬ 
trated  and  illustrated  by  the  priosthood. 

Vers.  21-82.  The  tithes  that  the  Levites  receive 
must  in  turn  be  regarded  as  if  they  were  their 
natural  acquisition  in  fruits  of  the  land,  ver.  27. 
In  this  sense  they  are  to  pay  their  dues  to  the 
priests,  and  that,  too,  the  best  of  what  they  re¬ 
ceived.  On  the  other  band,  what  they  reoeive 
must  be  assured  to  them  as  much  as  if  it  were 
the  yield  of  a  harvest  field  belonging  to  them, 
ver.  80.  Therefore  they  may  also  take  their 
food  any  place  as  they  like.  The  heathen  priests 
were  many  times  better  cared  for,  especially  the 
Egyptian  priests  with  their  great  landed  posses¬ 
sions  ;  on  which  subject  see  Kiil,  in  loc.  How 
fearfully  the  possession  of  land  by  a  priestly 
class  can  burden  a  country  and  people  is  taught 
us  by  the  Manue  mortua  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  now-a-days  men  have  the  assurance  to  say 
that  the  medimval  chief  priest  needs  a  whole  terri¬ 
tory  in  order  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  office, 
whereas,  now  and  then,  he  certainly  takes  care 
of  it  sealously  in  his  fashion  without  territory. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap,  xviii.  The  faithful  care  and  protection 
of  the  Sanctuary  should  guard  against  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  God  on  the  congregation  of  Israel.  The 
revenues  of  the  priestly  race  in  their  spiritual 
significance.  The  tithes  to  the  Levites  a  funda¬ 
mental  form  of  Israelitish  taxes,  levies  and  col¬ 
lections.  Hence  not  to  be  imposed  again  in  a 
legal  way  on  the  Christian  obligation  to  pay 
taxes. 

The  tenth  of  the  tenth  a  heave-offering  for  the 
priests.  Thus  the  members  of  the  church  that 
are  most  alive  are  the  best  supporters  of  the  offi¬ 
cial  pastorate.  Care  was  thus  taken  that  the 
priests  did  not  receive  these  revenues  directly 
from  the  people.  Necessity  for  suitable  forms 
of  dues  for  the  elergy. 
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SIXTH  SECTION. 

General  Means  of  Purification  for  those  Defiled  by  Tonohlng  the  Dead. 

Chapter  XIX.  1-22. 

1, 2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying,  This  is  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  law  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  that  they  bring  thee  a  red  heifer  without  spot,  wherein  is  no 

3  blemish,  and  upon  which  never  came  yoke.  And  ye  shall  give  her  unto  Eleazar 
the  priest,  "that  he  may  bring  her  forth  without  the  camp,  and  one  shall  slay  her 

4  before  his  face :  And  Eleazar  the  priest  shall  take  of  her  blood  with  his  finger,  and 
sprinkle  of  her  blood  bdirectly  before  the  ‘tabernacle  of  the  congregation  seven 

5  times.  And  one  shall  bum  the  heifer  in  his  sight ;  her  skin,  and  her  flesh,  and  her 

6  blood,  with  her  dung,  shall  he  bum :  And  the  priest  shall  take  cedar  wood,  and 

7  hyssop,  and  scarlet,  and  cast  it  into  the  midst  of  the  burning  of  the  heifer.  Then 
the  priest  shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  he  shall  bathe  his  flesh  in  water,  and  after¬ 
ward  he  shall  come  into  the  camp,  and  the  priest  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even. 

8  And  he  that  bumeth  her  shall  wash  his  clothes  in  water,  and  bathe  his  flesh  in 

9  water,  and  shall  be  unclean  until  the  even.  And  a  man  that  is  clean  shall  gather 
up  the  ashes  of  the  heifer,  and  lay  them  up  without  the  camp  in  a  clean  place,  and 
it  shall  be  kept  for  the  congregation  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  water  of  *^pa- 

10  ration :  *it  is  a  purification  for  sin.  And  he  that  gathereth  the  ashes  of  the  heifer 
shall  wash  his  clothes,  and  be  unclean  until  the  even :  and  it  shall  be  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  and  unto  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  among  them,  for  a  statute 
for  ever. 


11  He  that  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  'man  shall  be  unclean  seven  days.  He 

12  shall  'purify  himself  with  it  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  shall  be 
clean :  but  if  he  fpurify  not  himself  the  third  day,  then  the  seventh  day  he  shall 

13  not  be  clean.  Whosoever  toucheth  the  dead  body  of  any  man  that  is  dead,  and 
•purifieth  not  himself,  defileth  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord;  and  that  soul  shall  be 
cut  off  from  Israel :  because  the  water  of  Separation  was  not  sprinkled  upon  him, 

14  he  shall  be  unclean :  his  uncleanness  is  yet  upon  him.  This  is  the.law,  when  a 
man  dieth  in  a  tent :  all  that  come  into  the  tent,  and  all  that  *is  in  the  tent,  shall 

15  be  unclean  seven  days.  And  every  open  vessel,  which  hath  no  covering  bound  upon 

16  it,  is  unclean.  And  ‘whosoever  toucheth  one  that  is  slain  with  a  sword  in  the  open 
fields,  or  a  dead  body,  or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or  a  grave,  shall  be  unclean  seven  days. 

27  And  for  an  unclean  verson  they  shall  take  of  the  ‘ashes  kof  the  burnt  heifer  of  pu- 

18  rification  for  sin,  ana  ‘running  water  shall  be  put  thereto  in  a  vessel :  And  a  clean 
person  shall  take  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  water,  and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  tent,  and 
upon  all  the  vessels,  and  upon  the  persons  that  were  there,  and  upon  him  that 

19  touched  la  bone,  or  *one  slain,  or  ‘one  dead,  or  ‘a  grave :  And  the  clean  person  shall 

prinkle  upon  the  unclean  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day :  and  on  the 
seventh  day  he  shall  "purify  himself,  and  wash  his  clothes,  and  bathe  himself  in  wa- 

'20  ter,  and  shall  be  clean  at  even.  But  the  man  that  shall  be  unclean,  and  shall  not 
'purify  himself,  that  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  "among  the  congregation,  because  he 
hath  defiled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  :  the  water  of  Reparation  hath  not  been 

21  sprinkled  upon  him :  he  is  unclean.  And  it  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute  unto  them, 
"that  he  that  sprinkleth  the  water  of  Reparation  shall  wash  his  clothes:  and  he  that 

22  toucheth  the  water  of  Reparation  shall  be  unclean  until  even.  And  whatsoever  the 
unclean  person  toucheth  shall  be  unclean;  and  the  soul  that  toucheth  it  shall  be 
unclean  until  even. 
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1  Heb.  soul  of  man,  *  Heb.  dust  *  Heb.  living  water  shall  be  given, 

*  and  one  shall  bring.  *  in  the  direction  toward.  •  Tent  of  Meeting. 

*  purification “water  of  unoleaoness,”  La,  for  removing  uncleanness;  similarly  “water  of  sin,'* 

*  it  is  a  sin  offering.  f  absolve.  «  absolveth. 

k  ora.  1  whosoever  in  the  open  field  toucheth,  rtc. 

k  of  the  burning  of  the  sin-offering.  *  the.  “  absolve  him;  and  he  shall  t cash,  etc. 

midst  of  die  assembly.  • And. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Vera.  13, 20.  l'S^  p"N“kS  PHI  'Q  '3-  “This  is  the  only  instance  of  D'O  being  construed  with  a  verb  in 

the  singular  ”  (Maubee).  Such  is  Ew  aid's  construction  also  (see  {318 a\  who  refers  it  to  a  rule  that  “plurals 
whose  meaning  appears  as  a  singular  gradually  come  to  be  joined  with  the  (verb  in  the)  singular.  But  the  solita¬ 
riness  of  this  (supposed)  instance  in  the  case  of  D*D  shows  that  tho  word  retained  tenaciously  its  plural  notion, 

and  that  in  its  case  there  was  no  gradual  change  to  a  use  in  the  singular.  The  construction  given  by  Nabgels- 
bach,  #100, 2,  is  better.  The  passive  in  Hebrew  may  receive  the  accusative  of  the  remoter  ana  of  the  nearer  ob¬ 
ject.  In  the  ease  before  us  it  is  the  nearer  object.  As  Naeqelsbach  says :  “  it  seems  that  in  this  ease  the  passive 
includes  ihe  notion  of  its  active."  Accordingly  the  construction  would  be:  for  one  did  not  sprinkle  the  wAter 
of  purification  upon  him.  But  our  passive  with  the  object  changed  to  subject,  as  in  the  text,  correctly  renders 
the  meaning. — Ta.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Onee  more  the  legislation  reminds  ns  of  the 
great  fatality  oooasioned  by  the  rebellion  of  Ko- 
rah.  After  this  dreadful  mortality  it  became  appa¬ 
rent,  that  it  wonld  be  impossible  to  attend  to  the 
purification  of  the  persons  defiled  by  oorpses  by 
the  individual  purifications  heretofore  prescribed. 
The  moot  numerous  priesthood  would  not  suffice 
for  this.  Hence  a  general  means  of  purification 
is  instituted,  the  sprinkling  of  the  defiled  with 
the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer  dissolved  in  living 
water.  Compare  Kbil  in  loc .  This  institution 
appears  so  strange  that  investigation  has  been 
very  busy  with  it.  See  the  literary  references 
in  Kcil  and  Knobbl  in  loc. 

The  very  fact,  however,  that  a  previously  ex¬ 
isting  custom  is  made  an  ordinance  leads  us  to 
go  back  to  the  former  elements.  It  is  a  fine 
trait  of  pions  humanity  that  the  declaration  of 
the  defilement  by  the  dead  comes  out  so  gently 
and  gradually.  No  doubt  the  defilement  by  the 
dead  i9  indirectly  included  in  the  law  of  the  guilt¬ 
offering  (Lev.  v.  2,  8),  but  not  so  definitely  af¬ 
firmed.  One  might  indeed,  by  too  great  severity, 
easily  do  injury  to  the  duties  of  love  and  oom- 
passion.  But  in  the  law  for  the  priests  (Lev. 
zxi.)  the  assumption  necessarily  crops  out  that- 
eontaot  with  dead  bodies  occasions  defilement. 
80,100,  in  the  law  for  the  Nazirites  (vi  ).  Here, 
too,  the  defilement  is  fixed  at  seven  days.  Thus 
the  ordinance,  taken  quite  generally,  is  here 
fixed,  and  further  on  with  more  exact  specifica¬ 
tions  in  xxxi.  19,  24.  Here  a  doable  absolution 
is  commanded,  viz.f  on  the  third  and  on  the  se¬ 
venth  day  of  exclusion  from  the  congregation. 
As  regards  the  rite  of  absolution,  the  law  goes 
hack  to  what  was  prescribed  with  reference  to 
purifying  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev.  xiv.). 
In  the  latter  ease,  the  material  to  bo  sprinkled 
was  the  blood  of  a  slaughtered  bird  dropped  into 
living  water  into  which  the  other  bird  has  been 
dipped,  combined  with  cedar-wood,  hyssop,  and 
scarlet.  Here  we  have  again  the  living  (run¬ 
ning)  water,  only  the  admixture  is  not  blood  but 
ashes,  yet  ashes  of  the  blood-colored  young  oow, 
and  then  the  additions,  cedar-wood,  hyssop  and 
scarlet,  which  are  burned  in  the  burning  of  the 
cow.  But  the  symbolism  is  meant  to  be  the  same. 


The  red  color  of  the  heifer  may  therefore  be  bet¬ 
ter  referred  to  tho  blood-color  than  to  the  color 
of  blooming  life.  But  we  mast  consider  that  the 
fresh  blood  makes  the  blooming  color  of  life  (see 
below).  And  if  the  additions,  cedar-wood,  etc., 
symbolize  life  itself,  then  the  blood,  consequently, 
too,  the  blood-color,  must  signify  the  surrender 
of  life. 

This  then  leads  to  a  further  necessary  distinc¬ 
tion,  vis. ,  between  death  itself  and  the  dead. 
Death  is  not  only  pure  in  itself,  but  also  purify¬ 
ing  (Rom.  v.  7),  but  all  that  may  be  called  a 
corpse  is  unclean,  yea,  it  may  even  become  poi¬ 
son  ;  and  not  only  in  a  symbolical  sense,  but  also 
in  a  physical  it  is  unclean.  We  must  emphasize 
this  distinction,  since  Kbil  in  many  ways  con¬ 
founds,  or  at  least  confuse,  death  itself,  and  that 
which  is  dead,  «*  that  death  and  mortal  corruption 
as  the  embodiment  (?)  of  sin  defiles  and  excludes 
from  communion  with  the  holy  God,  was  a  view 
banded  down  from  the  earliest  times  from  the 
fall  of  Adam  and  its  consequences.  The  whole 
congregation  incurred  danger  of  being  infected 
with  the  defilement  of  death.”  It  is  a  fact  that 
all  antiquity  saw  in  death  itself  a  sort  of  expia¬ 
tion,  in  the  death  of  one  devot  d  to  God  the  ac¬ 
tual  expiation.  But  it  is  likewise  a  fact,  that  all 
antiquity  instinotively  saw  in  the  corpses  a  mon¬ 
strous  peril  for  the  living,  and  primarily  in  a 
physical  sense.  Everything  that,  as  lifeless  stuff, 
is  severed  from  the  actual  man,  by  digestion  or 
disease,  and  finally  by  tbe  process  of  dying, 
threatens  to  react  against  life  as  a  poison,  unless 
it  be  given  baok  to  \he  elements,  the  chemical 
oosmos  for  dissolution,  by  the  earth  or  by  fire. 
Hence  the  defilement  by  corpses  forms  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  impurity.  But  this  has  a  great 
meaning  also  in  a  symbolical  sense.  If  it  is 
wicked  to  wish  to  rob  the  living  body  of  truth  of 
a  drop  of  blood,  not  to  speak  of  a  pound  of  flesh 
from  the  side  of  the  heart,  it  is  just  as  senseless 
to  wish  to  preserve  the  dead  elements,  even 
though  it  were  done  by  embalming  in  beautiful 
forms,  whether  of  style  or  of  party.  Thus  the 
custom  of  antiquity  observed  the  most  various 
degroes  according  to  which  touching  the  dead 
was  regarded  as  defiling.  See  in  Knobel,  p.  95 
sqq.,  a  discussion  of  this.  “  The  Egyptians  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  had  less  stringent  notions  in  this 
respect,”  writes  Knobbl;  he  might  know  that  the 
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Egyptians,  with  their  worship  of  the  dead,  with 
their  embalming  corpses  for  the  mummy  pits, 
represented  decidedly  the  absolute  conservatism 
in  this  respect,  lu  our  time  it  is  known  how 
fearfully  a  little  pestilential  poison,  or  cholera 
poison  may  react  among  the  ranks  of  the  living. 

And  yet  the  Israelites  should  bury  their  dead 
with  sympathy  and  honorably.  Hence  only  the 
high-priests  and  the  Nasirites  were  uncondition¬ 
ally  restrained  from  burials,  the  ordinary  priest 
to  a  limited  extent,  the  rest  of  the  people  not  at 
all.  Rather  it  is  assumed  that,  according  to  the 
law  of  love,  defilements  must  be  unavoidable  and 
occur  frequently,  so  that  the  exaction  of  purifi¬ 
cation  can  only  be  met  by  a  general  means  of 
purifying.  Hence  this  means  is  called  a  fixed 
statute.  Thus  a  pure  life  is  assured,  and  also 
provision  is  made  for  the  promptings  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  the  red  heifer  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
jealousy-offering)  is  an  evidence  of  a  marvelous, 
deep  penetration  of  the  theocratio  spirit.  It  is  a 
monument  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  removal  of 
apparent  collisions  within  the  law  or  in  duty. 

Vers.  1,  2.  Ths  Red  Heifer.  —  “  This  Is 
a  statute  of  instruction.  This  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  words  commonly  used  for  law 
and  statute,  is  probably  intended  to  give  em¬ 
phasis  to  the  design  of  the  law  about  to  be  given, 
to  point  it  out  as  one  of  great  importance,  but 
not  as  a  decretum  absque  ulla  rations  as  the  Rab¬ 
bins  suppose,”  Keil.  We  would  read :  an  or¬ 
dinance  for  securing  the  Torah.  Without  this 
expedient,  for  instance,  the  law  of  purification 
would  have  occasioned  endless  offences  on  the 
right  hand  and  on  the  left.  The  cow,  6dpahc% 
Juvenca ,  must  be  red,  free  from  blemish,  not  yet 
subjected  to  the  yoke;  all  traits  of  the  freshest 
life.  Concerning  HO'D/J  see  Kbil,  [who  says 
that  “HD"*#.  1  of  a  red  color/  is  not  to  be  con- 
nected  with  HD'Dri  in  the  sense  of  “  quite  red,” 
as  the  Rabbins  interpret  it ;  but  HO'Dri,  Integra , 
is  to  be  taken  by  itself,  and  the  words  which  fol¬ 
low,  'wherein  is  no  blemish ,*  to  be  regarded  as 
defining  it  still  more  precisely.” — Tb.].  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  Rabbins  are  not 
right  in  this  instance. 

“  The  sacrificial  beast  must  not  be  a  bullock, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  usual  sin-offerings  of  the 
congregation  (Lex.  iv.  14),  but  a  female  beast, 
because  the  female  sex  is  the  one  that  bears  off¬ 
spring.”  Much  more  likely,  because  the  purifi¬ 
cation  was  always  to  be  applied  only  to  a  certain 
“  number  of  persons  of  the  nation”  (Khobel), 
as  indeed  also  the  sins  of  individuals  were  expi¬ 
ated  by  a  female  sacrificial  beast  (Lev.  iv.  27). 
Moreover,  in  this  case,  it  is  not  a  major  trespass 
that  is  axpiated,  but  a  collective  expiation  is  in¬ 
stituted,  that  shall  constitute  a  substitute  for 
expiations  of  the  individual  defilements  (Lev.  v. 
6)  Hence  one  may  not  say,  the  slaughter  of  the 
heifer  is  called,  vers.  9,  17,  a  sin-offering,  “in 
order  to  remind  the  congregation  that  death  is 
the  wages  of  sin.”  Of  course  all  sacrifices  served 
that  purpose  in  various  senses;  but  here  the 
beast  is  called  sin-offering,  because,  as  general 
sin-offering,  it  was  to  comprehend  all  individual 
sin-offerings  with  reference  to  defilement  by 
corpses.  “  The  antidote  against  the  defilement 
of  death  (!)  should  be  taken  from  a  sin-offering  ” 


It  would  be  nearer  the  mark  to  say :  death  wu 
to  be  put  to  death  by  this  death  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  blooming  life ;  but  what  is  spoken  of  here 
is  an  antidote  against  the  effect  of  corpses.  An 
elixir  of  life  is  prepared  from  the  ashes  of  the 
most  beautiful  form  of  life,  that  is  to  deprive  of 
its  power  the  defiling  (noxious)  effects  of  the 
form  of  death,  of  the  corpse.  44  Of  a  red  color, 
not  because  the  blood-red  points  to  sin  (Hno- 
STEW  biro,  following  the  Rabbins  and  earlier 
theologians),  but  as  the  color  of  the  most  intense 
life,  that  has  its  seat  in  the  blood,  and  appears 
in  the  redness  of  the  face  (the  cheeks,  lips) 
(Basbb,  Kurtz.  Leyrer,  et  ol.).”  Keil. 

Vers.  8-10.  The  preparation  of  the  water 
of  purification. — In  this  business  as  in  xvii.  1, 
Eleazer  must  take  the  place  of  his  father,  since 
the  latter,  as  high-priest,  must  keep  away  from 
everything  connected  with  corpses,  although  the 
high-priest  himself  administered  the  sin  offering 
of  a  general  sort  (Lev.  iv.  16).  Moreover  the 
whole  act  must  be  performed  outside  of  the 
capip,  for  the  heifer  is  originally  no  sacrifice, 
but  only  the  young,  fresh  blood  is  made  a  sob- 
stitute  for  many  sacrifices.  And  one  shall 
bring  her  forth,  etc.  The  leading  out  and  the 
slaughtering  of  the  beast  was  to  be  attended  to 
by  any  one,  not  by  tho  priest.  Sprinkle  of 
her  blood  seven  times,  etc .  (as  in  Lev.  iv.  17); 
this  the  priest  did,  and  with  that  what  was 
slaughtered  was  a  sin-offering,  distinot  from  a 
curse- offering,  incorporated  in  the  sphere  of  sa¬ 
crifices.  It  is  a  new  feature  here,  that  a  sprink¬ 
ling  of  blood  toward  the  front  of  the  Tabernacle 
from  a  distance,  should  avail  the  same  as  a 
sprinkling  inside  of  the  fore-oourt.  All  aspira¬ 
tions  after  the  true  life9  even  outside  of  the  Theoc¬ 
racy  and  the  Church ,  tend  to  Jehovah ,  and  are 
accepted  of  Him.  According  to  Keil,  “  the  vic¬ 
tim  was  to  represent  those  members  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  who  had  fallen  victims  to  temporal 
death  as  the  wages  of  sin,  and  as  such  were 
separated  from  the  earthly  Theocracy.”  This 
would  be  more  according  to  1  Pet.  iii.,  iv.,  than 
one  could  demand  from  the  Old  Testament:  but 
corpses  are  what  are  spoken  of  here,  and  not 
death.  The  dead  person  is  purified  from  his 
corpse.  After  the  sprinkling,  the  entire  heifer 
is  burnt,  all  the  ingredients  of  this  fresh  life 
turn  to  ashes,  ver.  6.  Does  not  this  mean:  all 
perUhableness  of  earthly  life  serves,  in  the  fire 
of  God’s  government,  to  abolish  the  curse  of 
perishableness  ?  Here  with  the  rest  is  consumed 
the  life  of  the  life,  the  blood ;  along  with  the 
rest  are  burned  the  symbolical  attributes  of  life, 
cedar- wood  as  macrobiotic  life  [longevity], 
hyssop  as  life  renewed  by  purification ;  scar¬ 
let  wool  as  the  transit  of  the  life  through  the 
blood,  all  which  constitutes  a  concentration 
toward  imperishable  life,  the  sublime  life.  The 
persons  that  perform  this  ceremony,  the  priest, 
the  burner,  the  gatherer  of  the  ashes,  have  be¬ 
come  unclean,  but  only  for  one  day,  because 
they  have  performed  an  act  of  purification  with¬ 
out  the  camp;  Knobel  says:  “beoause  they 
acted  for  those  that  were  undean;”  Keil:  the 
uncleanness  of  sin  and  of  death  had  passed  over 
to  the  sin-offering.  One  cannot  so  explain  in 
this  way  the  words:  he  that  toaoheth  the 
water  of  purification  shall  be  unclean  until 
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even,  ver.  21 ;  ©Ten  th«  water  for  sprinkling 
rendered  any  one  unelean  that  touched  it,  al¬ 
though  as  means  of  purification  it  was  pure. 
He  is  unelean,  even  if  he  was  not  unclean,  in  so 
far  as  he  is  subjected  to  the  rite  of  purification. 
The  preoious  material  of  the  ashes  is  treasured 
up  in  a  clean  place,  but,  which  is  very  remark¬ 
able,  outside  the  camp.  A  confession  that  the 
Leritical  cultus  in  itself  cannot  annul  the  effects 
of  death. 

Vers.  11-18.  The  use,  Whoever  has  become 
defiled  from  a  corpse  is  unclean  seven  days.  He 
must  purify  himself  by  an  absolution  (done  by 
sprinkling)  on  the  third  and  seventh  day.  In 
case  he  omits  to  do  this,  he  defiles  the  dwelling 
of  Jehovah  and  incurs  the  penalty  of  death. 

Tors.  14-22.  Nearer  aeJinUioru :  presence 
in  or  entrance  into  a  tent  of  one  dead  defiles. 
Every  vessel  in  the  tent  not  closed  by  a  cord 
becomes  unclean.  Any  one  that  touches  a  dead 
person  in  the  field,  or  a  bone,  or  even  a  grave. 
In  each  case  a  portion  of  ashes  is  combined  with 
living  water  and  made  into  water  for  sprinkling. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  no  priest,  no  Levite 
is  necessary,  only  a  man  that  is  dean  is  requi¬ 
site  to  sprinkle  the  tent,  the  vessels,  the  defiled 
men.  Free  as  this  form  was.  its  observance  was 
to  be  correspondingly  strict.  The  peualty  of 


non-performance,  whioh  had  as  its  effect  the 
defilement  of  the  Sanctuary,  was  death.  More¬ 
over,  the  man  that  accomplished  the  purification 
became  unclean  till  eveniug;  not  less  did  every 
one  and  everything  whom  the  unclean  person 
touched  become  unclean  till  evening.  This  in 
legal  form  is  the  expression  of  the  reminder  of 
an  unspotted  and  imperishable  life.  In  a  sym¬ 
bolical  sense,  then,  the  endeavor  after  complete 
purity  of  life  is  a  statute  for  all  time.  The  first 
sprinkling  ocours  on  the  third  day,  for  the  puri¬ 
fication  must  proceed  from  the  spirit;  the  second 
on  the  seventh  day,  on  the  day  of  the  Sabbath 
number,  of  completed  work  of  purification  until 
the  oelebration  of  purity. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  xiz.  The  water  of  sprinkling.  The 
blessing  of  the  most  blooming  life  should  deprive 
of  its  power  the  defiling  intercourse  with  the 
world  of  the  dead,  with  oorpses.  The  adjust¬ 
ment  between  piety  toward  the  dead  and  oare 
for  the  living.  Once  again :  let  one  carefully 
discriminate  between  death  itself  and  the  bones 
of  the  dead,  corpses.  Ashes  and  water,  two 
combined  factors  of  the  purifying  preservation 
of  life,  emblems  of  all  disinfection  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  fundamental  form. 


SEVENTH  SECTION. 


Rotroapnot  of  the  Settlement  in  Kadesh  Miriam's  Death.  The  Great  Mortality. 
The  Destiny  of  Moses  and  Aaron  to  die  in  the  Desert  on  Aooonnt  of  their 
Offenoe  at  Meribah. 

Chapter  XX.  1-18. 


1  "Then  came  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  into  the  desert 
of  Zin  in  the  first  month :  and  the  people  abode  in  Kadesh ;  and  Miriam  died 

2  there,  and  was  buried  there.  And  there  was  no  water  for  the  congregation ;  and 

3  they  gathered  themselves  together  against  Moses  and  against  Aaron.  And  the 
people  chode  with  Moses,  ana  spake,  saying,  Would  *God  that  we  had  Mied  when 

4  our  brethren  'died  before  the  Lord  !  Ana  why  have  ye  brought  up  the  dcongre- 
gation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we  and  our  cattle  should  die  there  ? 

6  And  wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to  come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  in  unto  this 
evil  place?  it  is  no  place  of  seed,  or  of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates ;  neither 

6  is  there  any  water  to  drink.  And  Moses  and  Aaron  went  from  the  presence  of 
the  assembly  unto  the  door  of  the  "tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  and  they  fell 
upon  their  laces :  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  them. 

7,  8  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  rod,  and  gather  thou  the 
assembly  together,  tnou  and  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  speak  ye  unto  the  rock  before 
their  eyes ;  and  it  shall  give  forth  his  water,  and  thou  shalt  bring  forth  to  them 
water  out  of  the  rock ;  so  thou  shalt  give  the  congregation  and  their  beasts  drink. 

9, 10  And  Moses  took  the  rod  from  before  the  Lord,  as  he  commanded  him.  And 
Moses  and  Aaron  gathered  the  dcongregation  together  before  the  rock,  and  he  said 
unto  them.  Hear  now,  ye  rebels;  •must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock? 
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11  And  Moses  lifted  up  his  hand,  and  with  his  rod  he  smote  the  rock  twice:  and  the 
water  came  out  abundantly,  and  the  congregation  drank,  and  their  beasts  also. 

12  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron,  Because  ye  believed  me  not,  to 
sanctity  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  therefore  ye  shall  not  brine  this 

13  ^congregation  into  the  land  which  I  have  given  them.  This  is  the  water  of  ‘Meri- 
bah ;  h because  the  children  of  Israel  Strove  with  the  Lord,  and  he  was  sanctified 
in  them. 


i  That  is,  strife.. 

*  And.  *  omit  God.  •  perished.  4  assembly. 

•  Tent  of  Meeting  t  congregation.  «  shall.  *  where.  1  ehode. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Our  text  has  become  the  knotty  point  of  the 
greatest  misunderstandings.  Usually  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  as  follows.  The  children  of  Israel 
came  once  again  to  Kadesh  in  the  first  month 
of  the  fortieth  year.  And  after  that,  all  these 
things  took  place  that  are  related  afterwards. 
The  most  posit  ire  facts  speak  against  this  fixed 
assumption.  First,  the  clear  testimony  of  Deut. 
i.  Second,  the  history  of  the  water  of  strife. 
That  is  to  say,  had  the  Israelites  made  them¬ 
selves  familiar  with  the  neighborhood  of  Kadesh- 
Barnea,  then  they  would  hare  known  also  its 
water-springs ;  but  according  to  our  passage, 
they  hare  hardly  more  than  arrired  in  the  desert 
of  Zin,  and  hare  as  yet  found  no  springs  in  it. 
Third,  the  people  strove  with  Moses  say¬ 
ing  :  Would  that  we  had  perished  when 
our  brethren  perished  before  the  Lord. 
After  forty  years  they  could  not  bare  spoken  of 
brothers  that  had  perished,  but  only  of  fathers. 
Almost  the  whole  generation  of  the  fathers  was 
now  buried.  They  do  not  eren  seem  to  hare 
experienced  as  yet  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  for 
Kbil  justly  remarks:  “by  that  they  do  not 
mean  the  rebellion  of  Korah  (Knobbl),  for 
whose  destruction  JtU,  txtpirare ,  is  no  fitting 
expression,  but  those  that  died  gradually  during 
the  thirty-eight  years.”  The  rest  of  their  com¬ 
plaint,  also,  agrees  better  with  the  beginning 
of  their  sojourh  in  the  desert  than  with  a  period 
when  they  had  long  since  accustomed  themselres 
to  the  steppe.  According  to  the  internal  rela¬ 
tions,  the  murmuring  at  the  want  of  water  con¬ 
nects  rery  simply  with  the  murmuring  at  the 
want  of  bread  or  food  at  the  Graves  of  Lust 
(xi.).  and  falls  in  the  period  of  the  settlement 
in  the  desert  of  Paran,  xii.  16. 

Accordingly  we  assume,  that  the  beginning 
of  chap.  xx.  is  to  be  understood  as  pluperfect. 
Now  the  ohildren  of  Israel  had  come,  t.  e. 
the  host  of  God  with  the  whole  congregation, 
into  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  enoamped  at  Kadesh.  More  definitely 
the  chronological  order  was  as  follows.  On  the 
20th  day  of  the  second  month  of  the  seoond  year 
(of  the  Exodus)  the  Israelites  departed  from 
Sinai  (x.  11).  Since  then  about  a  year  has 
elapaea  until  the  settlement  in  Paran,  or  till 
the  first  month  of  which  our  chapter  speaks,  by 
which,  therefore,  is  to  be  understood  the  third 
year,  because  the  sentence  of  a  forty  years* 
abode  in  the  wilderness  cannot  well  be  set  at  a 
later  period.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  left 
unnoticed,  that  already  after  the  meeting  of  the 


people,  chap,  xiv.,  it  is  said :  only  Joshua  and 
Caleb  shall  enter  the  land  of  Canaan,  so  that  we 
must  suppose  that  Moses  and  Aaron  bad  already 
received  their  sentence.  It  may  be  further 
added,  that  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the  great 
man  of  God  more  probably  occurred  in  the  first 
years  of  his  course  than  at  the  dose,  when  he 
was  so  near  his  goal. 

The  motive  for  the  chronological  displacement 
of  our  history,  as  was  already  intimated,  was 
to  combine  in  one  account  the  fates  of  these  two 
brothers  and  their  sister. 

A  return  of  the  story  to  an  older  history  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  presented  also  in  the  section  xxi. 
1-8.  The  account  of  the  defeat  of  Israel  there 
related  is  the  old  story  of  the  unsuccessful  raid 
into  the  south  of  Canaan  (xiv.  40-45).  It  is 
resumed  again  in  this  place  on  account  of  the 
vow  that  Israel  made  at  that  time,  and  now  ful¬ 
fils,  of  which  we  will  treat  further  on.  Also 
according  to  Knobbl'b  way  of  seeing  the  matter, 
the  text  not  only  speaks  of  two  periods  of  abode 
in  Kadesh,  but  also  according  to  “the  Jehovistio 
document'*  of  a  single  abode  there  (p.  103). 
“  The  old  register  of  encampments  likewise  re- 
cognixes  only  one  abode  in  Kadesh. *' 

[On  the  view  that  there  was  only  one  abode 
in  Kadesh,  and  that  the  host  arrived  there  not 
earlier  than  in  the  third  year  of  the  Exodus,  and 
possibly  later,  see  Tr.'s  note  at  the  end  of  ohap. 
xiv.  Dr.  Langb's  appeal  to  Deut.  i.  is  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  deserves  more  amplification.  The 
language  of  ver.  19,  particularly:  “We  went 
through  all  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,” 
implies  a  longer  journey  and  more  varied  expe¬ 
rience  than  could  be  compressed  into  eighty 
days  or  so.  The  same  may  be  said  of  ver.  88, 
which,  compared  with  Num.  ix.  16-28,  seems  to 
refer  to  the  wanderings  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh. 
— Tb.] 

Ver.  1.  On  the  desert  of  Zin  and  Kadesh- 
Barnea,  see  above  at  xii.  16.  On  Kadesh  see 
also  the  article  in  Gbsbnius.  According  to 
Kbil  and  the  oommon  view,  the  first  month 
falls  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus..  A  . dif¬ 
ficulty  of  that  view  is  presented  in  the  inquiry : 
Why  is  nothing  said  of  the  want  of  water  during 
the  first  stay  at  Kadesh,  whereas  it  is  spoken  of 
in  reference  to  the  second?  9 

Ver.  4.  The  displeasure  at  the  want  of  water 
again  excites  the  imagination  of  the  malcon¬ 
tents  about  the  deficiencies  of  the  desert  in 
general. 

Ver.  6.  Moses  and  Aaron  prostrate  themselves 
helplessly  at  the  door  of  the  Tabernacle.  .  To 
this  holy  helplessness  and  surrender,  one  might 
say,  there  corresponds  here,  teo,  a  wondrous 
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exaltation.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
them.  Let  ns  here  oall  to  mind  onoe  more  bow 
near  to  one  another  are  the  notions,  the  appear¬ 
ing  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  appearing 
of  the  Angel  of  the  Lord. 

Yer.  7.  The  instruction  Jehovah  gives  is  very 
different  from  the  instruction  at  Rephidim  (Ex. 
xvii.  5).  On  that  occasion  of  drought  stronger 
means  were  used  for  the  miracle.  Moses  with 
some  of  the  elders  had  to  go  off  away  from  the 
people;  here  he  was  to  take  a  stand  opposite 
the  rock  with  all  the  elders  and  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation.  There  he  had  to  smite  the  rock  with 
his  staff ;  but  here  Moses  and  Aaron  were  sim¬ 
ply  to  speak  to  the  rock,  i.  e,  in  a  symbolical 
sense  command  the  rock,  though  he  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  rod  in  his  hand.  The  help  was 
to  be  miraculously  near,  as  it  was  often  prepared 
for  the  discoverers  of  springs  in  sacred  history. 
Jehovah's  directions,  therefore,  demand  of  the 
prophet  the  rooet  decided  confidence  and  com¬ 
posure  of  spirit. 

Yer.  9.  He  took  the  staff  from  before 
Jehovah.  Does  that  mean:  the  staff  bad 
been  deposited  in  the  sanctuary?  It  was  the 
miraculous  rod  that  he  had  in  his  hand  when 
he  received  commissions  from  Jehovah . 

Yers.  10,  11.  Wherein  consisted  Moses’  sin, 
in  which,  as  one  must  suppose,  Aaron  too  was 
involved  as  regarded  feeling?  Absolute  unbe¬ 
lief  cannot  be  meant;  otherwise  it  is  impossible 
that  Moses  would  have  smote  the  rock.  For  it 
is  utterly  inconceivable  that  he  acted  so  in 
superstitious  relianoe  on  the  magical  effect  of 
his  staff.  Jehovah's  reproof  intimates  what  was 
the  offence:  Ye  have  not  unconditionally  believed 
and  obeyed  me  in  a  way  to  prove  thereby  to  the 
children  of  Israel  that  I  am  the  Holy  One.  The 
bestowal  of  water  should  have  borne  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  extreme  faoility  and  manifested  thereby  the 
majesty  of  the  personal  Jehovah  in  His  omnipo¬ 
tence  and  condescension.  To  His  people,  de¬ 
spairing  from  thirst,  Jehovah  would  grant,  of 
free  grace  and  without  reproaoh,  the  miraoulout 
fountain.  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  did  not  let 
himself  be  freed  from  his  indignation  at  the 


rebels,  and  expresses  not  so  much  a  real  doubt 
about  the  approaching  grant,  as  a  contempt  for 
the  “  mutinous”  nation  that  really  was  not 
worth  being  helped,  especially  by  such  a  divine 
miracle :  water  from  the  rock.  Then  he  smites 
twice  on  the  rook,  instead  of  simply  speaking  to 
it,  with  a  displeasure  that  really  wanted  to 
smite  the  people.  This  disobedience  as  to  form 
also  oomes  in  for  consideration,  but  is  not  the 
ohief  thing  in  itself.  Yet  there  is  reflected  in  it 
a  feeling  of  disgust,  of  fleshly  seal,  by  which, 
as  the  representative  of  Jehovah,  he  obscures 
and  distorts  to  the  people  the  image  of  Jehovah 
Himself.  How  many  zealots  act  ju»t  so  in  the 
most  glaring  way,  yet  suppose  that  in  that  way 
they  glorify  God  before  His  people  1  Let  it  be 
noted,  that  it  was  only  on  aooount  of  this  trait 
of  fanatical  excitement  of  the  two  men,  by  which 
they  embittered  a  great  gift  of  free  compassion, 
an  hour  of  pure  grace,  that  entrance  into  the 
earthly  Canaan,  t.  e.  the  ideal  completion  of  their 
task  was  denied  them. 

According  to  Ps.  cvi.  88,  a  chief  stress  is  laid 
on  the  inconsiderate  words  of  Moses,  that  plainly 
betrayed  his  troubled,  exasperated  feeling. 
Concerning  the  fable,  falsely  ascribed  to  the 
Rabbins,  that  the  rock  followed  the  Israelites 
from  Rephidim  to  Kadesh,  see  the  note  of  Kxil 
in  loe .  The  symbolical  side  of  the  underlying 
history  is  brought  out  in  1  Cor.  x.  4.  Concern¬ 
ing  the  rock-fountain  at  Rephidim,  and  also 
concerning  the  identification  of  the  events,  see 
the  Biblew.  comm,  on  Exod.  xvii.  1,  p.  65.  Also 
Keil  on  Exod.  xvii.  1. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Chap.  xx.  1-18.  The  water  of  strife  and  the 
impatience  of  Moses.  The  impatienoe  of  Moses 
as  the  final  explosion  of  a  displeasure  again  and 
again  restrained  and  subdued  through  many 
years,  hence  not  without  connection  with  his 
seemingly  too  early  death  (see  Ps.  xc.).  Here, 
therefore,  was  verified  the  Old  Testament  say¬ 
ing:  “The  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me 
up."  Still  this  fate  of  death  also  was  finally  a 
meroy,  and  not  less  a  miracle  of  wisdom.  The 
death  of  the  great  brothers  and  sister. 
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FROM  KADESH  ONWARD. 


FOURTH  DIVISION. 

FROM  THE  DEPARTURE  TO  THE  SETTLEMENT  IN 
THE  PLAINS  OF  MOAB. 

Chap.  XX.  14— XXH.  1. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

From  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hot  (Chaptie  XX.  14—  XXI.  8).  The  King  of  Edom.  The 
refusal  of  the  request  for  a  passage.  The  death  of  Aaron  at  Mount  Hor.  The 
expedition  against  the  king  of  Arad. 

A. — THE  XING  OF  EDOM.  THE  REFU8AL  OF  A  PASSAGE. 

Chaptse  XX.  14— XXI.  8. 

14  And  Moees  sent  messengers  from  Kadesh  unto  the  king  of  Edom,  Thus  saith  thy 

15  brother  Israel,  Thou  knowest  all  the  travail  that  hath  ^fallen  us:  How  our 
fathers  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  we  have  dwelt  in  Egypt  a  long  time ;  and  the 

16  Egyptians  vexed  us,  and  our  fathers :  And  when  we  cried  unto  the  Lord,  he  heard 
our  voice,  and  sent  an  angel,  and  hath  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt :  and,  behold, 

17  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  border.  Let  us  pass,  I  pray  thee, 
through  thy  country :  we  will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or  through  the  vineyards, 
neither  will  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells :  we  will  go  by  the  king’s  high  way, 
we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  until  we  have  passed  thy  borders. 

18  And  Edom  said  unto  him,  Thou  shalt  not  pass  by  me,  lest  I  come  out  against  thee 

19  with  the  sword.  And  the  children  of  Israel  said  unto  him,  We  will  go  by  the  high 
way :  and  if  I  and  my  cattle  drink  of  thy  water,  then  I  will  pay  for  it :  I  will  only, 

20  without  doing  any  thing  else,  go  through  on  my  feet  And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not 

fo  through.  And  Edom  came  out  against  him  with  much  people,  and  with  a  strong 
and.  Thus  Edom  refused  to  give  Israel  passage  through  his  border :  wherefore 
Israel  turned  away  from  him. 

B.— THE  DEATH  OF  AARON  AT  MOUNT  HOR.  Vies.  22-29. 

22  And  the  children  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congregation,  journeyed  from  Kadesh, 
23  and  came  unto  mount  Hot.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moees  ana  Aaron  in  mount 
24  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom,  saying,  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his 
people:  for  he  shall  not  enter  into  the  land  which  I. have  given  unto  the  children 
25  of  Israel,  because  ye  rebelled  against  my  word  at  the  water  of  Meribah.  Take 
26  Aaron  and  Eleazar  his  son,  and  bring  them  up  unto  mount  Hor :  And  strip  Aaron 
of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son :  and  Aaron  shall  be  gathered 
27  unto  hie  people,  and  snail  die  there.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded :  and 
28  they  went  up  into  mount  Hor  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation.  And  Moses 
stripped  Aaron  of  his  garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleazar  his  son ;  and  Aaron 
diea  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount :  and  Moses  and  Eleazar  came  down  from  the 
29  mount  And  when  all  the  congregation  saw  that  Aaron  was  dead,  they  mourned 
for  Aaron  thirty  days,  even  all  tne  house  of  Israel. 

C.— THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  KING  OF  ARAD.  Chap.  XXL  1-8.' 

1  And  when  king  Arad  the  Canaanite,  which  dwelt  in  the  south,  heard  tell  that 
Israel  came  by  the  way  of  the  spies ;  then  he  fought  against  Israel,  and  took  some 
2  of  them  prisoners.  And  Israel  vowed  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  wilt 
indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand,  then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  cities. 
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3  And  the  Lord  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  Israel,  and  delivered  up  the  Canaanites; 
and  thev  utterly  destroyed  them  and  their  cities :  and  he  called  the  name  of  the 
place  Hormah. 

1  U»x%.  fownd  as. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  14.  [The  travail.  Dx  W«tt*  :  hardship.  Buxux :  calamity,  sorrow 1 
Ter.  16.  [Heb,  treat  ill,  afflict.— A.  G.J. 

Ver.  19.  nS0D3  a  raised  road.  Causeway  used  by  the  king  for  military  purposes. 

Ver.  19.  J8ureiy  it  is  nothing.  See  Exeget  Note,  and  comp.  Gen.  xx.  1L— A  G.> 

Ter.  So.  Lutex ;  mighty.  E.  T. :  better. 

Ver.  24.  Lit  mouth. 

Ver.  29.  [Omit  when  ;  insert  and  before  they.— A.  G.l. 

Ver.  1.  [Lasox:  The  Oanaanite,  king  of  Arad.— A  G.J. 

Ver.  1.  [Laxas:  Way  of  Atharim.  But  there  are  no  traces  of  any  place  bearing  this  name.  The  etymology 
is  in  favor  of  the  rendering  in  our  version ;  and  the  allusion  to  the  tracks  in  places  of  the  spies  would  be  natural 
to  one  writing  to  Hebrew  readers.— A  G.J. 

Ver.  2.  Put  or  bring  them  under  a  ban.  Hence  the  name  of  the  place  Hormah :  ban. 


EXEGET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

A.  The  King  of  Edom.  Chap.  xx.  14-21. 

Israel  had  made  the  fruitless  effort  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  sooth  of  Canaan  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  indeed  direetly  from 
Kadeeh-Barnea  (ohap.  xiv.  40  et  seq.).  They  had, 
after  their  despondent  outbreak  and  rebellion, 
and  before  the  failure  in  their  attempt,  received 
direction  to  proceed  by  another  way — by  the  way 
of  the  Red  Sea,  chap.  xiv.  25.  The  idea  that 
avoiding  the  difficult  southern  border  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  they  should  turn  to  the  east,  lay  enolosed 
in  this  direction.  But  the  idea  was  not  fruitful, 
and  the  undertaking  was  delayed  until  near  the 
close  of  the  forty  years.  The  literal  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  passage,  as  also  of  the  words  ohap. 
xiv.  1,  has  led  to  those  long  lines  upon  the  maps 
whioh  were  supposed  to  indicate  the  maroh  of 
the  Israelites  from  Kadesh- Bar  nea  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  then  from  the  Red  Sea  baok  again  to 
Kadesh,  with  the  purpose  of  immediately  return¬ 
ing  again  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  another  thing 
entirely,  if  we  suppose  that  from  their  settlement 
at  Kadesh-Barnea,  they  migrated  in  all  directions 
a  seeking  pasturage  for  their  herds.*  But  now 
the  lapse  of  time  itself  warns  them  to  depart. 
Two  routes  lie  open  to  them ;  the  one  direct 
through  the  land  of  the  Edomites,  the  other  long 
and  circuitous,  stretching  around  and  eastward 
of  Edom.  Even  the  first  route  would  have  led 
them,  at  least  in  their  departure,  in  the  direction 
of  the  Red  8ea,  especially  if  they  wished  to  pass 
at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  Petra.  The  land 
of  the  Edomites  was  the  mountain  region  east  of 
the  Arabah  (in  its  restricted  meaning)  or  of  the 

*  [The  repetition  of  the  words  “  the  whole  congrega* 
tion,**  vers.  1  and  25,  seems  to  imply  that  the  congrega¬ 
tion  hed  been  partially  broken  up  du ring  the  longyears 
of  the  wandering.  Tne  tabernacle  formed  the  centre 
around  which  all  clustered,  and  to  which  smaller  or 
larger  portions  of  the  congregation  may  have  returned 
from  time  to  time.  But  now  the  “whole  congregation*’ 
was  gathered.  A  call  from  their  great  leader,  or  a  com* 
mon  impression  that  some  great  event  was  at  hand,  led 
the  scattered  hoete  to  seek  the  place  where  the  Taber- 
■aele.  the  Tent  of  Meeting  was  pitched.  Modem 
travellers  find  the  same  thing  true,  with  the  great 
Bedouin  tribes  in  our  day ;  a  central  camp  at  which  the 
®h|cf  waides  and  sections  of  the  tribe  scattered  in  all 
directions  seeking  sustenance  for  their  large  flocks  and 
ttWlr-AG.]. 


deep  depression  between  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the 
Ailanitic  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  including  also  the 
Arabah  itself.  When  Kmobel  says  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  also  some  distanoe  to  the  west  of  the  Ara¬ 
bah,  this  could  only  have  been  true  east  of  Ka- 
desh-Barnea,  for  otherwise  the  Israelites  would 
have  had  to  pass  through  Edomitish  territory, 
as  they  moved  toward  the  Red  Sea.*  Kadesh 
certainly  (chap.  xx.  16)  lay  upon  (he  border  of 
Edom.  Mount  Hor,  too,  (ohap.  xx.  23)  to  which 
they  came  first  after  their  departure,  was  by  the 
eoasts  or  borders  of  Edom.  But  in  the  way  to 
the  Red  8ea,  they  might  pass  almost  entirely 
around  the  land  of  Edom,  if  a  peaoeable  paaaage 
through  it  was  refused  them.  Even  then,  how¬ 
ever,  they  must  have  crossed  the  boundaries  of 
Edom  according  to  Deut.  ii.  1.  Israel  was  com¬ 
manded  to  respect  the  tribal  relationship  with 
Edom,  as  also  with  Moab  and  Ammon  f  Dent.  ii. 
9  et  seq.  ;  comp.  Jud.  xi.  17).  Moses  therefore 
sought  by  a  warm  and  friendly  message  to  se¬ 
cure  from  the  king  of  Edom  a  free  passage  through 
his  land.  But  in  the  face  of  every  guarantee 
which  he  offered,  he  received  only  a  harsh  and 
surly  replv.  Further  pacific  proposals  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  harsher  threats,  and  a  warlike  arma¬ 
ment  against  Israel  trod,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
heels  of  the  returning  messenger.  This  is  the 
starting  point  in  the  history  of  the  treacherous 
brother  who  appears  a  foe  by  the  side  of  Israel 
down  to  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
passage  in  Judges  already  referred  to,  indicates 
that  the  message  to  Edom  and  Moab  most  have 
preceded  by  some  time  the  departure  for  the  Red 
Sea.  [It  is  clear  from  xx.  1  compared  with  xxxiii. 
88,  that  the  Israelites  must  have  remained  in 
Kadesh  several  months.  The  message  was  pro¬ 
bably  sent  soon  after  the  congregation  had  ga¬ 
thered;  and  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the 
refusal,  and  the  neoessary  preparations  for  the 
long  and  circuitous  march  before  them.  It  eould 
not  have  arisen,  as  the  Biblb  Com.  suggests, 
from  a  purpose  to  invade  Canaan  again  from  this 


•  For  the  Arabah  see  commentary  on  Joshua,  chap* 
xv.  1-8.  [Also  Sr  a  hut,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Appendix,  p. 
481.  Konbkl  refers  to  ver.  23,  chap,  xxxiii.  87;  Josh,  xv* 
1*3,  as  sustaining  his  view.  It  might  easily  occur,  too, 
that  the  Edomites  could  defend  successfully  the  steep 
mountain  passes,  and  yet  not  prevent  the  Israelites  from 
crossing  their  territory  which  lay  in  the  Arabah  or  on 
its  western  skirts.— A  G.J. 
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quarter  when  existing  obstacles  should  be  re¬ 
moved.  The  lesson  of  the  thirty-eight  years  bad 
not  been  lost,  and  they  were  not  prepared  to 
brave  so  difficult  a  position  (see  [Kbil  below) 
after  the  earlier  and  signal  failure. — A.  G.]. 

Vers.  14-16.  We  can  scarcely  agree  with  Kbil 
that  the  steep  lofty  mountain  range  presented  an 
obstacle,  difficult  to  be  overcome  if  not  actually 
insurmountable,  to  an  entrance  into  Canaan  from 
the  south.  The  Scriptures  give  a  very  different 
reason.  [But  the  Scripture,  while  attributing  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  to  the  faot  that  the  Lord 
was  not  among  them,  nowhere  says  or  implies 
that  the  natural  obstacle  did  not  exist. — A.  G.]. 
The  invasion  from  the  east  had  this  additional 
advantage,  that  it  would  divide  the  power  of  Ca¬ 
naan  into  two  parts.  As  to  the  Angel,  Knobbl 
himself  understands,  but  not  the  writer  as  he 
infers,  by  it  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire;  the  har¬ 
mony  of  both  ideas  never  occurred  to  him,  in 
his  eager  hunt  for  contradictions. 

Ver.  17.  We  will  not  pass  through  the 
fielde  or  through  the  vineyarda,  t.  a,  not 
wander  about  in  bye-paths  [or  rather  will  guard 
against  any  careless  or  straggling  march].  The 
king’s  road  was  the  public  highway,  built  and 
kept  in  repair  probably  at  publio  expense,  for  the 
march  of  the  king  and  his  army,  like  the  imperial 
or  Sultan’s  road,  as  the  old  broad,  public  army- 
roods  are  called  in  the  east.  The  references  are 
frequent  in  the  books  of  travel.  Sebtben  I.,  pp. 
61,  182.  See  also  Knobbl  in  loe.  Comp.  Robin¬ 
son  II.,  p.  556.  According  to  an  early  conjec¬ 
ture,  which  Kbil  has  adopted,  the  king’s  road 
here  led  through  the  Wady  El  Ghuweir.  [Ro¬ 
binson,  Coleman,  Biblb  Com.  and  others,  hold 
the  same  view. — A.  G.].  This  road  may  seem 
too  far  to  the  north,  although  running  directly 
eastwards  from  Kadesh.  For  the  Edomitish 
kings  see  Gen.  xxxvi.  81-89. 

Vers.  18,  19.  After  the  refusal  and  menace  of 
the  king,  the  Israelites  explain  more  folly  their 
purposes.  The  previous  declaration  we  will 
not  drink  of  the  water  of  the  wells,  is  now 
explained  by  the  clause  I  will  pay  for  it.  pi 
“surely,  altogether” — it  is  of  no  consequence. 
They  will  pass  along  the  high-road  only  on  their 
feet.  [The  extreme  scarcity  of  water  seems  to 
justify  the  practice  of  selling  what  is  most  free 
with  us.  The  treasures  gathered  were  guarded 
so  jealously  that  sometimes  they  could  not  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  money.  Henoe  the  natural  promise 
here  that  they  would  pay  for  the  water. — A.  G.]. 

Vers.  20,  21.  The  king  follows  up  his  threat 
by  mustering  an  armed  force  and  dispatching  it 
to  the  border,  so  that  the  Israelites  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  change  their  course.  Thus  they  come 
to  mount  Hor.  [Tbe  description  seems  to  imply 
that  the  Israelites  had  little  doubt  of  the  suocess 
of  their  message.  The  proposition  was  so  rea¬ 
sonable,  tbe  guarantees  were  so  full,  the  grounds 
upon  which  tbe  request  was  urged  were  so  strong, 
that  they  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  the  messenger.  They  seem  to  have 
started  without  anticipating  the  churlish  refusal, 
and  only  turned  southward  when  they  found  the 
passage  barred. — A.  G.J. 

B.  The  death  of  Aaron  upon  mount  Bor,  vers. 
22-29.  “  Breaking  up  from  Kadesh  the  Israel¬ 


ites  passed  through  the  Wady  Murreh,  whioh 
runs  along  the  west  of  the  Arabah,  to  mount  Hor. 
This  mountain  standing  on  the  boundary  (chap, 
xxxiii.  87)  il¥p3  of  the  land  of  Edom  was  located 
by  Joseph.  (Ant,  IV.  4, 7),  and  also  by  Eusebius 
and  Jbromb  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra.  Jbromhv 
Or  mom ,  in  quo  mortutu  set  Aaron,  juxta  civitatem 
Petram,  According  to  modern  travellers  it  is 
mount  Harun,  on  the  northwest  side  of  Wady 
Musa  (Petra).  Robinson  describes  it,  II.,  p. 
508,  as  a  cone  irregularly  truncated,  having 
three  ragged  points  or  peaks  of  whiob  that  on 
the  northeast  is  highest,  and  has  upon  it  the 
wely  or  tomb  of  Aaron,  from  which  the  name  of 
the  mountain  Harun,  t.  e„  Aaron,  is  derived. 
Thore  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  oorreotness  of 
this  tradition.  See  Bubckhardt'b  Syria,  p.  715; 
Rittbr,  Erdkunde  XIV.,  p.  1127,”  Kbil.  [Also 
Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  86,  87,  and  note. 
— A.  G.].  Why  Knobbl  doubts  its  correctness  is 
not  clearly  seen  from  his  arguments,  especially  as 
he  holds  that  the  “second  Jehovistic  document’* 
requires  that  the  Hebrews  should  have  marehed 
northeastward  through  the  Wady  Murreh  and 
northern  Edom  (!).  But  more  important  consi¬ 
derations  meet  us.  Had  the  Israelites  marohed 
to  this  mount  Harun,  they  would  have  gone  almost 
directly  towards  the  army  of  Edom,  directly  tow¬ 
ards  the  capital  city  Petra,  and  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  a  battle  could  hardly  have  been 
avoided.  They  would  then  also,  as  if  in  defianoe 
of  Edom,  have  encamped  for  thirty  days  over 
against  Petra.  The  text  is  plainly  opposed  to 
this  ;  they  evaded  the  challenge  of  Edom  ;  they 
did  not  march  in  an  easterly,  but  southeasterly 
direction.  Besides,  tbe  mountain  top  to  which  the 
aged  and  wearied  one  was  led,  need  not  have  been 
a  very  lofty  one.  According  to  Deut.  x.  6,  Aaron 
died  at  Moserah,  and  was  there  buried.  It  might 
be  inferred,  from  the  immediate  connection,  that 
Aaron  died  here  upon  the  way  to  Kadesh.  But 
it  is  merely  in  passing,  and  as  a  reminiscence, 
that  Aaron’s  death  is  there  refeired  to.  The 
main  thing  is  the  statement  that  upon  the  upward 
journey  [».  e.%  to  Kadesh]  the  rights  and  posi¬ 
tions  of  the  Levites  were  precisely  established, 
thus  this  mountain  on  the  upward  way  became  wl 
Levitical  mountain,  and  upon  the  mountain  on 
tbe  march  back,  Aaron  the  head  of  the  Levites 
died  and  was  buried.  In  the  list  of  encamp¬ 
ments  this  place  is  called  Moserah,  and  we  must 
not  overlook  the  faot  that  it  is  only  two  days 
removed  from  Hor-Hagidgad.  At  all  events  Mo¬ 
serah  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
scarcely  in  tho  Edomitic  Arabah,  but  upon  its 
western  side  and  in  the  desert.  [There  is  clearly 
no  contradiction  in  the  statement  that  Aaron  died 
at  Moserah,  and  on  mount  Hor.  The  camp  lay 
at  Moserah  probably  at  the  base  of  mount  Hor 
or  upon  its  lower  slopes,  while  Moses  took  Aaron 
and  Eleaiar  his  son  and  ascended  the  mountain 
where  Aaron  died.  For  the  manner  in  whioh 
Aaron’s  death  is  referred  to  in  Deut.  x  6,  see 
note  on  that  passage,and  Curtis’  b  Levitical  Priests , 
pp.  9,  10. — A  G.]. 

Vers.  22-24.  Hor  is  not  spoken  of  as  a  particu¬ 
lar  mountain,  but  as  a  mountain  peak  in  a  ridge, 
nm  In  Hor  the  mountain,  t.  the  summit  of 
the  mountain;  which  corresponds  precisely  to 
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the  description  given  by  8tanlby,  Sinai  and  Pa- 
Usiine,  p.  86.  See  also  chap,  xzziy.  7. — A.  G.]. 
Aaron  i  death  is  announced  at  Horf  and  the  or¬ 
dinances  in  relation  to  it  follow.  Aaron  shall 
be  gathered  to  his  people.  He  is  reminded  of 
his  transgression  at  the  waters  of  Meribah.  His 
priestly  garments  shall  be  taken  from  him  and 
pot  upon  Eleasar  his  son  Thus  Aaron  dies 
upon  mount  Hor,  and  disappears  from  the  his¬ 
tory,  vanishes  into  concealment,  as  Moses  did 
afterward.  Aaron  died  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fifth  month,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Exodus, 
123  years  old. 

C.  The  Expedition  against  the  King  of  Arad. 
Chap.  xzi.  1-3.  Israel  cannot  take  its  departure 
from  the  south  of  Canaan  without  recalling  the 
disgraceful  defeat  it  had  suffered  thirty-eight 
years  before,  when  attempting  to  enter  Canaan 
from  that  side.  Then  the  Amalekitea  oame 
down,  and  the  Canaanitee  which  dwelt 
in  that  hill,  and  smote  them,  and  discom¬ 
fited  them,  even  onto  Hormah.  —  Chap, 
xiv.  45.  The  thoughts  of  the  people  now  turn 
back  to  this  early  history  which  the  writer  here 
speaks  of  as  that  whioh  had  already  occurred. 
Onoe  the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad  heard  that 
Israel  came  by  the  way  of  the  spies.  If  we  re¬ 
gard  Atharim  not  as  the  name  or  a  place,  but  as 
an  appellative  name,  synonymous  with  hattarim, 
the  spies  (Kiil),  the  notion  of  an  army  whioh 
had  once  followed  the  spies  is  obviously  sug¬ 
gested.  We  find  moreover  the  king  of  Arad  in 
the  very  same  region  in  which  the  Israelites  bad 
formerly  been  defeated  by  the  Amalekites  and 
Canaanitee.  Then  Hormah  was  the  limit  of  the 
overthrow,  now  it  is  the  goal  of  the  retaliation. 
Israel  at  that  time  made  the  vow :  If  thon  wilt 
indeed  deliver  this  people  into  my  hand, 
then  I  will  utterly  destroy  their  oities. — 
At  last  the  time  of  retribution  has  eome.  That 
they  did  not  undertake  the  avenging  expedition 
from  Kadesh,  bat  first  from  Moser&h  or  Mount 
Hor,  has  its  ground  in  the  necessity  of  first  re¬ 
moving  their  wives  and  children  and  herds  from 
the  scene  of  danger.  Jehovah  orown  id  their  re¬ 
taliatory  expedition  into  the  country  of  Arad 
with  suceess.  The  particular  and  careful  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  plaee  of  battle:  he  oalled  the 
name  of  the  plaoe  Hormah  (destruction) 
shows  that  they  did  not  destroy  the  oities  of  the 
satire  kingdom,  but  spread  terror  along  its 
southern  boundary,  while  the  oomplete  conquest 
of  the  country  was  left  for  the  subsequent  cam¬ 
paigns  of  Joshua. (Josh.  xi.  and  xii.).  This  suc¬ 
cessful  expedition  was  the  first  victory  for  the 
new  generation,  foretokening  their  great  conflict 
in  Canaan,  as  the  later  retaliatory  march  against 
the  Midianites  (chap,  xxxi.),  was  the  second. 
The  narrative  moreover  seems  to  be  only  of  a 
preliminary  and  comparatively  unimportant 
event. 

The  usual  assumption  that  the  attack  by  the 
king  of  Arad  had  not  oeonrred  until  now  is  met 
by  strong  improbabilities.  It  is  not  in  the  first 
plsce  a  probable  assumption  that  the  new  gene¬ 
ration  should  figure  in  a  defeat  at  their  first  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  the  stage;  nor  that  this  defeat 
should  have  oeonrred  at  Mount  Hor ;  and  still 
more  is  it  unlikely  that  the  strioken  ho9t  should 
have  remained  long  enough  at  Mount  Hor  to  ga¬ 


ther  oourage  for  an  avenging  expedition.  Kiil 
indeed  obviates  in  part  these  objections  by  as¬ 
suming  that  the  attack  had  occurred  before  the 
Israelites  bad  reached  Hor.  But  it  lies  directly 
in  the  faee  of  the  narrative  to  suppose  that  the 
Israelites  iu  their  departure  had  turned  back 
northwards,  or  to  the  north-east,  and  not  south¬ 
wards  to  the  Red  Sea.  [The  narrative  seems  to 
imply  that  the  king  of  Arad,  reoalling  the  defeat 
of  the  Israelites  thirty-eight  years  before,  and 
thinking  that  a  “  fatal  blow  might  be  inflicted 
upon  them,  now  fell  suddenly  upon  them  as  they 
were  breaking  up  from  Kadesh,  and  when,  in 
the  oonfusion  attending  the  march,  they  were 
unprepared,  and  took  some  of  them  prison¬ 
ers/’  There  was  no  serious  defeat  of  the  Is¬ 
raelites.  It  was  a  mere  successful  raid  upon 
them,  whioh  was  punished  and  avenged  as  soon 
as  they  were  encamped  at  Moserah,  o%  perhaps 
before  they  reached  that  place. — A.  G.]  “Be¬ 
sides  the  allusion  to  Arad  here  and  ohap.  xxxiii. 
40,  it  appears  again  Josh.  xii.  14  as  the  teat 
of  a  Canaanitish  king,  Hormah.  Comp.  Judg. 
i.  16.  Aocording  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  it 
lay  about  twenty  Roman  miles  south  from  He¬ 
bron,  and  still  exists  in  the  ruins  of  Tell-Arad. 
Robinson,  II.,  p.  473,  saw  it  at  a  distance  [see 
also  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  pp.  160, 161. — 
A.  G.]  ”  Kiil. 

Hormah  was  earlier  oalled  Zephath,  Judg.  i. 
17.  In  reply  to  the  assumption  that  this  expe¬ 
dition  against  Arad  is  only  an  account  of  the 
conquest  of  that  oily  by  Joshua.  See  Keil,  p.  188. 
[Bible  Commentary,  p.  725.  The  order  of 
events  is  dear.  The  Israelites  here  having 
avenged  the  unprovoked  attack  upon  them  and 
destroyed  their  oities,  and  named  the  place  Hor¬ 
mah,  departed  on  their  maroh  southwards  to 
compass  Edom.  When  they  left,  the  Canaanites 
re-occupied  the  sites  of  their  ruined  cities  and 
restored  the  earlier  names.  Joshua  finds  them 
in  possession,  completes  their  overthrow,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  “ban”  under  whioh  Israel 
had  placed  them.  “We  have  therefore  in  the 
passage  before  us  the  history  of  the  actual  origin 
of  the  name  Hormah.” — A.  G.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


The  new  generation,  new  offences,  new  atone¬ 
ments.  Defeats  and  victories. 

1.  The  departure  of  the  new  generation  com- 
menoes  with  an  act  of  pious  magnanimity,  the 
message  to  Edom.  It  is  surely  a  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  that  Christian  nations  should  have  a  sacred 
regard  for  the  ties  of  consanguinity  in  their  re¬ 
lations  and  intercourse  with  other  nations. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cireuitous  march 
around  the  land  of  Eaom,  Aaron  dies  and  is  bu¬ 
ried  on  Monnt  Hor.  The  solemn  formal  priestly 
burial  has  a  etoee  oonneetion  with  the  blessings 
of  the  world  then,  and  for  succeeding  generations. 
On  the  oontrary  it  was  fitting  that  the  death  and 
the  grave  of  the  great  prophet  Moses  should  be 
kept  from  the  public  gaxe,  mantled  in  mystery 
and  darkness. 

8.  The  investiture  of  Eleasar  has  also  a  grand 
ceremonial  character  and  significance.  It  is  an 
impressive  symbolical  transaction — as  the  whole 
typicsl  priesthood  has  this  oharacter.  [Stajt- 
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let,  Hietory  of  the  Jewieh  Church.  “  The  succcc- 
•ion  of  the  Priesthood,  that  link  of  continuity 
between  the  past  and  present,  now  first  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Jewish  Church,  was  made  through 
that  singular  usage  preserved  even  to  the  latest 
days  of  the  Jewish  hierarchy  by  the  transfer¬ 
ence  of  .he  vestments  of  the  dead  High  Priest 
to  the  Uring  successor.” — A.  G.1 

4.  Israel  as  the  people  of  the  law,  haring  their 
Jndaioal  and  punitire  character,  cannot  leare  the 
south  region  without  righting  the  injury  they 
bad  suffered  from  the  king  of  Arad.  When  the 
correcting  and  thus  the  remoring  of  a  moral 
wrong  is  at  stake,  eren  Christian  politics  has  its 
striot,  stern  law. 

HOMILEnCAL  HINTS. 

Pacifii  disposition  towards  Edom,  his  brother. 
Mount  Hor,  Aaron's  goal,  Eleaxar’s  starting 
place.  The  deferred  retribution  which  impended 
orer  the  king  of  Arad. 

Vers.  14-22.  Peaceableness  and  contentious¬ 
ness.  Particular  regard  for  kindred  races.  Go¬ 
ing  out  of  the  way  for  the  sake  of  peace,  when 
enjoined  and  when  not.  [The  request — its  rea¬ 
sonableness,  its  guarantees;  the  grounds  upon 
whioh  it  is  urged.  1.  The  ties  of  kindred.  2. 
Their  sufferings  in  Egypt.  8.  The  deliverance 
the  Lord  had  given  them. — A.  O.] 


Vers.  22-29.  Mount  Hor.  Aaron's  virtues,  the 
connection  with  Moses,  and  their  common  devo- 
t  ion  to  the  people.  The  subordination  of  the  elder 
brother  to  the  younger ;  of  the  High  Priest  to 
the  prophet;  of  the  priestly  offender,  to  the 
stern  preacher  of  reproof.  Aaron  between  the 
dead  and  the  living.  His  gentleness  and  his 
boldness.  Eleaxar’s  ordination  following  the 
disrobing  of  his  father.  The  sorrow  of  the  house 
of  Israel  over  the  death  of  its  High  Priest.  A 
comparison  of  the  celebrated  mountains  of  the 
dead,  Hor,  Nebo,  Golgotha.  [Hbhry:  “Aaron 
submits  to  the  divine  decree  cheerfully.  He  is 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed  to  die.  He  has  com¬ 
fort  in  his  death :  he  sees  his  son  preferred,  his 
office  preserved.”  Stahlxy.  “Mount  Hor  of¬ 
fered  a  retrospect  rather  than  a  prospect.  He 
surveyed  the  dreary  mountains,  barren  platform 
and  cheerless  valley  of  the  desert  through  which 
they  had  passed ;  the  opposite  of  that  wide  and 
varied  vista  which  opened  before  the  first  of  the 
prophets.” — A.  G.] 

Chap.  zxi.  1-8.  The  victory  over  Arad,  or  the 
trial  of  the  young  generation.  [Their  apparent 
discomfiture ;  their  consequent  consciousness  of 
weakness;  their  acknowledgment  of  dependence 
on  God,  and  cry  to  Him ;  and  their  complete  tri¬ 
umph.  All  this  finds  its  analogy  in  the  spiritual 
life. — A.  G.J 


SECOND  SECTION. 

From  Mount  Hor  to  the  Plains  of  Moab. 

Chapters  XXI.  4— XXII.  1. 

A. — THE  DEPARTURE  FROM  MOUNT  HOR  AND  THE  FIERY  8ERPENTS. 

Chapter  XXI.  4-9. 

4  And  they  journeyed  from  mount  Hor  by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  compass 
the  land  of  Edom ;  and  the  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged1  because  of 

5  the  way.  And  the  people  spake  against  God,  and  against  Moses,  Wherefore  have 
ye  brought  us  up  out  oi  Egypt  to  die  in  the  wilderness  ?  for  thefre  is  no  bread, 

6  neither  %s  there  any  water ;  and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.  And  the  Lord 
sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the  people ;  and  much  people 
of  Israel  diea. 


7  Therefore  the  people  came  to  Moses,  and  said,  We  have  sinned,  for  we  have 
spoken  against  the  Lord,  and  against  thee ;  pray  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  take 

8  away  the  serpents  from  us.  And  Moses  prayed  for  the  people.  And  the  Lord 
said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery  serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole :  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  every  one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live. 

9  And  Moses  made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole ;  ana  it  came  to  pasB, 
that  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  Wield  the  serpent  of  brass,  he 
lived. 


1  grieved,  Heb.  thortened. 
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[Ver.  A  Light ;  Lems,  Da  Warn,  mean;  Bu ana,  wretched ;  light,  not  as  opposed  to  solid,  bat  as  that  which 
nauseates,  disgusts — Tile.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  A  Lams:  venomous.  The  *pfef,  literally  burning,  denotes  with  frTIJ  and  sometimes  without  (ver.  8, 
Mow)  a  kind  of  serpent  whose  bite  produces  burning  heat  and  thirst.  Our  word  fiery  is  a  good  rendering,  but 
is  ambiguous.,  Da  Warra  and  others  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Seraphim.— A  G 
[Ver.  7.  And  the  people.] 

[Ver.  A  omit  Serpent] 

[Ver.  8.  Djt  standard.  See  Exodus  xvtt.  18 :  Jshovah-ntssi.— A  G.] 


KXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Kiil  gives  as  the  heading  to  the  contents  of 
thisseotion:  ‘‘The  march  of  Israel  through  the 
Arabah.”  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
mount  Hor  stands  near  Petra.  “  Leaving  mount 
Hor,  Israel  must  take  the  waj  to  the  Red  Sea, 
ia  order  to  compass  the  land  of  Edom,  since 
Edom  refused  permission  to  cross  its  territory, 
and  thus  desoend  the  Arabah  to  the  head  of  the 
Ailanitie  gulf."  But  if  it  is  settled  that  the 
Arabah  forms  a  part  of  Edom,  and  if  it  is  further 
settled  that  by  the  oommand  of  Jehovah,  Israel 
must  pass  around  Edom,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  should  have  marched  through  the  Arabah 
oa  their  way  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  leaving  out  of 
view  the  difficulty  of  their  finding  sustenance  in 
this  narrow  rocky  valley  (see  Shubbrt,  Travels , 
IL  896),  R itt an,  Erdkunde  XIV.,  p.  1018  [soe 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  Robinbok,  Res .  IL 
594  seq.,  and  Stanlby,  Simi  and  Palestine ,  pp. 
84,85. — A.  G.1,  they  would  be  in  constant  dan¬ 
ger  of  attack  by  the  Edomites  and  of  perishing 
by  the  sword  with  their  wives  and  children. 
As  they  came  up  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  through 
the  desert  plateau  Et  Tih  (Paran),  so  they  must 
have  returned  through  the  same  desert,  although 
farther  to  the  east,  from  Kadesh  to  the  Red  Sea. 
The  Israelites,  it  is  true,  at  the  end  of  their 
march  to  the  Red  Sea,  must  have  crossed  the 
limits  of  the  Edomitish  territory,  as  this  comes 
out  clearly  in  Dent.  ii.  1.  They  compassed 
mount  8eir  many  days,  and  they  were  com¬ 
manded  to  turn  northward,  not  of  course  back 
upon  the  way  they  had  come,  but  in  a  north¬ 
easterly  direction,  which  shows  that  they  had 
reached  the  extreme  limits  of  the  Edomite  king¬ 
dom,  and  must  now  penetrate  it,  passing  over 
below  their  brethren  the  sons  of  Esau,  and  be¬ 
low  the  Arabah  (comp,  the  notes  in  this  Com¬ 
mentary,  Dent.  ii.  12). 

The  desert  plateau  Et  Tih  was,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modern  travellers,  far  better 
fitted  for  the  returning  path  of  the  Israelites 
than  the  Arabah.  See  extracts  in  Ritter’ s 
Erdkunde,  part  14,  Book  8,  p.  880,  The  Central 
sad  Northern  Routes  across  ths  Desert  Et  Tih  to 
the  Promised  Land,  from  8bbtzbr,  Russeoerb 
sad  others.  The  description  of  Sbetzen,  who 
went  from  the  north  to  the  south,  from  Beer, 
sheba  to  8inai,  merits  special  attention.  Here 
we  met  several  Wadys  with  broad  pasture-lands, 
our  path  at  times  orossing  rolling  flowery  mea¬ 
dows,  across  heaths  blooming  with  white-flow- 
oring  heather,  now  and  then  by  springs  or 
tamtams,  but  also  through  rocky  fields,  strewn 


with  flint-stones,  while  at  times  also  we  found 
“  the  ground  full  of  holes  the  homes  of  serpents, 
lisards,  step  The  fiery  serpents  cannot  there¬ 
fore  be  urged  with  force  in  favor  of  the  Arabah. 
[8taklbt,  Sinai  and  Palestine ,  p.  84,  agrees  with 
Kbil,  and  uses  this  strong  language  of  the 
Israelites  and  the  Arabah :  “  It  is  indeed  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  they  passed  up  it  on  their  way  to 
Canaan ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  they  passed 
down  it  when  the  valleys  of  Bdom  were  closed 
against  them.  This  was  olearly  the  natural 
route  for  them  to  take;  and  the  very  argument 
which  Labor  uses  against  it — the  want  of  sus¬ 
tenance—  seems  strongly  to  favor  it.  The  soar- 
city  of  food  made  them  more  sensible  of  their 
dependence  upon  the  manna,  and  they  wearied 
with  the  sameness;  oar  soul  loathe th  this 
vile  bread. — Geographical  considerations,  the 
well-asoertained  fact  that  the  Arabah  abounds 
in  poisonous  serpents,  and  the  tenses  of  the 
narration  all  favor  the  Arabah.  The  incidents 
of  the  later  narrative  nod  the  easy  egress  from 
the  Arabah  to  the  plains  east  of  Edom  through 
the  Wady  Ithm  confirm  this  view. — A.  G.] 

Vers.  4-9.  And  the  soul  of  the  people 
was  mnoh  discouraged  beoause  of  the 
way.  —  The  young  and  vigorous  generation 
found  the  long  return  journey  wearisome,  partly 
because  it  seemed  like  a  discomfiture,  beoause 
they  so  carefully  avoided  the  Edomites,  with 
whom  they  bad  recently  tried  their  strength  in 
the  region  of  Arad,  and  from  whom  they  may 
have  captured  large  herds,  which  proved  a 
source  of  supply  in  the  mareh.  At  all  events 
they  were  greatly  depressed.  They  sighed  for 
a  fruitful  land,  and  the  matma  from  a  miraculous 
food,  became  to  them  as  a  light  (oontemptible 


SpSjJ)  bread,  while  the  usual  bread  and  water 
were*  wanting.  They  spake  against  God 
(Elohim)  and  againat  Moses- It  is  observa¬ 
ble  that  they  did  not  rebel  against  Jehovah  but 
murmured  against  the  divine  guidance  ana  the 
leading  of  Moses.  [There  seems  to  be  little 
ground  for  the  distinction  drawn  between  Elo¬ 
him  and  Jehovah  ns  the  object  of  their  queru¬ 
lous  complaints.—  A.  G.1  Their  unbelief  grew 
out  of  the  delusion  whicn  the  previous  genera¬ 
tion  expressed,  that  they  also,  as  their  fathers, 
must  die  in  the  desert.  The  punishment  laid 
upon  them  is  commensurate  with  their  less  tur¬ 
bulent  and  violent  disobedience.  Then  sent 
Jehovah  [not  Elohim)  fiery  aerpente  among 
the  people. — Here  again  ,  the  judicial  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  uses  the  noxious  product  of  the 
land  for  punishment,  converting  the  serpents  of 
the  desert  into  a  divine  punitive  visitation. 
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NUMBERS. 


“Fiery,  literally  burning  serpents;  so  called 
from  tbe  inflammatory  nature  of  their  bite,  which 
infuses  a  burning,  deadly  poison ;  as  the  Greeks 
also  name  certain  serpents,  especially  the 
because  its  poison  wrought  like  burning  fire, 
irpoorijpcc  and  Katouvec  (Diosoobidbs  VII.  18; 
Ablian,  Nature  Anim.  VI.  61),  and  not  because 
they  had  fiery,  red  spots  upon  their  skins,  which 
are  frequently  found  in  the  Arabah,  and  are 
extremely  poisonous.”  Kbil.  But  why  should 
they  not  bare  been  named  from  the  fiery  red 
color  of  the  serpents,  which  finds  its  reflection 
later  in  the  fiery  glow  of  the  brasen  serpent  T 
The  one  quality,  howerer,  does  not  necessarily 
exclude  the  other.  This  is  clear  from  a  citation 
from  V.  Shubbrt's  Travels:  “At  midday  a  rery 
mottled  snake,  marked  with  fiery  red  spots  and 
wary  stripes,  which  belonged  to  the  most  poi¬ 
sonous  species,  as  the  construction  of  its  teeth 
clearly  showed.  According  to  the  Bedouins, 
these  snakes,  which  they  greatly  dreaded,  were 
very  common  in  that  neighborhood.”  [For 
similar  occurrences  see  Strabo  XV.  728 ;  AVI. 
769,  referred  to  in  Biblb  Com.  I.  725. — A.  G  ] 
And  mnoh  people  of  Israel  died.  Although 
the  swarm  of  serpents  was  extraordinarily  large, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  excitement  among  the 
people,  the  confusion,  and  their  conscience  awa¬ 
kened  to  a  sense  of  their  gnilt,  greatly  increased 
their  terror.  The  voluntary  repentance  of  tbe 
people,  whioh  was  wanting  in  tbe  earlier  gene¬ 
ration,  shows  how  greatly  the  present  generation 
was  in  advance  of  its  predecessor.  They  con¬ 
fess  that  (hey  have  sinned  against  Jehovah  their 
covenant-God,  and  against  Moses,  and  implored 
him  to  intercede  in  their  behalf. 

The  divine  answer  is  adapted  to  the  situation, 
shows  a  marvellous  and  profound  psyohologioal 
insight,  and  at  the  same  time  is  of  great  Chris- 
tological  and  soteriologioal  significance.  Make 
thee  a  fiery  serpent  (an  image  of  one),  and 
set  it  upon  a  pole  (standard),  and  it  shall 
come  to  pass  that  every  one  that  is  bit¬ 
ten,  when  be  looketh  npon  it,  shall  live 
(shall  not  die).  Moses  understood  the  command 
correctly,  and  made  a  braxen  serpent.  This 
goes  to  show  that  the  assumption  that  the  ser¬ 
pents  were  named  from  their  red  color  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Tbe  miraculous  result  corresponds  fully 
with  the  promise. 

This  obscure  and  mysterious  narration  rises 
into  great  importance  in  its  soteriologioal  aspect, 
through  the  application  which  Christ  Himself 
makes  of  it  to  His  own  life,  which  He  also  makes 
in  mysterious  words.  Many  theologians  there¬ 
fore  have  been  earnestly  engaged  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  passage.  For  the  literature  see 
in  Kbil,  p.  179,  note  Eng.  Trans.,  Kurtx,  Hist, 
of  Old  Cov.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  428  [see  rIbo  Lange, 
Com.  on  John ,  ohap.  iii.  14 ;  Cowles,  The  Penta¬ 
teuch,  has  a  brief  and  satisfactory  note. — A.  G.] 
Among  the  explanations  of  the  braxen  serpent, 
the  passage  in  Wisdom  xvi.  6,  7.  It  is  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  salvation  to  remind  them  of  the  command¬ 
ment  of  thy  law.  We  have  a  clearer  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  symbol  here  than  we  find  in  some 
modern  theologians.  The  profoundest,  but  also 
the  most  obscure  application  of  the  passage  is 
the  word  of  our  Lord,  John  iii.  14.  Kbil  gives 
Luther's  explanation :  “  In  the  first  place  the 


serpent  which  Moses  was  to  make  at  God’s  com¬ 
mand  was  to  be  of  brass  or  copper,  t.  e.  of  a 
reddish  color,  and  in  every  way  (though  without 
poison)  like  those,  who  from  the  bite  of  the  fiery 
serpents  were  red  and  burning  with  heat,  la 
the  second  plaoe,  the  brasen  serpent  must  be  set 
upon  a  pole  for  a  sign.  And  in  the  third  plaoe. 
those  who  were  bitten  of  the  fiery  serpents  and 
would  live  must  look  to  the  braxen  serpent  so 
lifted  up ;  otherwise  they  could  not  recover  or 
live.” 

But  this  is  rather  a  description  of  the  event 
than  an  explanation  of  tbe  symbol.  Hbxgstsic- 
b erg’s  explanation  reminds  us  of  Mknkzn  : 
“Christ  is  tbe  antitype  of  the  serpent  in  so  far  aa 
ne  took  sin,  the  most  pernicious  of  all  pernicious 
potencies,  upon  Himself,  and  made  a  vicarious 
atonement  for  it.”  The  great  mistake  in  this  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  the  thought  that  the  serpents 
here  typify  sin,  whereas  they  were  sent  as  a 
punishment  and  an  antidote  for  sin.  Men  fall 
into  the  mistake  through  the  operation  of  a  dead 
mechanical  principle  of  hermeneutics,  aeeording 
to  which  the  same  image,  e.g.,  the  leaven,  must 
always  represent  tbe  same  thing. 

But  tbe  serpents  here  have,  on  the  one  hand, 
just  as  little  to  do  with  the  serpent  in  Eden,  or 
with  the  devil,  the  old  serpent,  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  have  with  the  serpent  of  AS-mulapius, 
the  symbol  of  healing  power  or  virtue.  Ksii. 
rejects,  with  good  reason,  the  interpretation  of 
Winer,  Knobbl  and  others,  that  the  view  com¬ 
mon  to  the  religion  of  antiquity,  that  the  serpent 
was  a  beneficent  and  health-bringing  power,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  this  narrative.  On  this  supposi¬ 
tion  the  direct,  immediate  view  of  the  fiery 
fbrazen)  serpent  must  have  been  much  more  ef¬ 
fective.  In  sharp  antagonism  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion  Blands  tbe  view  of  the  dogmatic  realists  as 
wrought  out  by  Menkbn  in  his  Treatise  on.  the 
Brazen  Serpent  (Works,  Vol.  VI.,  p.  861,  Bremen, 
1868).  In  this  view  the  serpent  signifies  in  the 
first  place  the  devil,  then  sin,  then  further  (in 
entire  consistency  with  that  system)  inherited 
original  sin,  as  it  clave  even  to  the  nature  of 
Christ,  but  as  the  sin  of  humanity,  was  extirpated 
through  His  sufferings  upon  the  cross.  To  reach 
the  full  import  of  this  thought,  Mbnkbn  supposes 
that  the  standard  upon  which  the  serpent  was 
placed  was  the  principal  standard  of  Israel,  the 
banner  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  this  most  proba¬ 
bly  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  so  that  the  sins 
of  humanity  appeared  here  symbolically  upon 
the  cross,  i.e.,  overoome  and  destroyed.  As  if 
the  poor  bitten  Jew  himself  must  have  thought 
of  all  this,  or  could  even  have  suspected  it. 
Others  bold,  Sack,  e.g.,  that  the  symbolism  is  not 
in  the  figure,  but  in  the  lifting  up  (the  lifting  up 
of  the  serpent,  the  lifting  up  of  Christ).  Ewald 
places  it  in  the  symbolic  destruction  of  the  ser¬ 
pents  which  to  the  believing  one  who  looked 
was  an  assurance  of  the  redeeming  power  of 
Jehovah. 

If  we  make  this  our  starting  point,  whioh  dear¬ 
ly  results  from  the  narrative,  that  the  fiery  ser¬ 
pents  indicate  not  the  sins  of  Israel,  but  the  coun¬ 
teracting  agency  of  the  sins,  the  punishment,  thus 
also  the  evil,  then  the  mystery,  in  its  great  fea¬ 
tures,  soon  comes  into  the  lignt.  The  view  of 
evil  in  the  confidence  that  it  is  Jehovah's  remedy 
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against  sin,  this  is  the  main  thing.  Heathenism 
proclaims  its  delusion  in  two  words:  sin  is 
merely  an  ill,  an  endurable  fate,  but  the  ill  itself 
is  the  real  peculiar  harm,  far  worse  than  the  oin. 
Christendom,  on  the  eontrary,  in  its  truth  pro¬ 
claims  :  sin  is  the  intolerable  injury,  but  the  ill 
result,  its  consequence,  is  also  its  remedy.  Thus 
in  the  cross,  or  even  in  death,  in  the  communion 
in  death  with  Christ,  is  salvation.  In  that  case 
therefore  the  look  to  the  serpent  Image  taught 
that  the  true,  peculiar,  pernioious,  fiery  serpents 
were  their  murmuring  disposition  and  complaints 
against  Jehovah,  while  the  fiery  serpents  were 
sent  by  Qod  for  a  little  season  for  a  terror  and 
warning.  Thus  also,  according  to  the  epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  Christians  have  become  free  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  since  with  the 
look  to  the  cross  of  Christ  they  have  recognized 
death  as  the  salvation  of  the  world.  When  this 
confidence  in  the  healing  power  of  all  pure,  di¬ 
vinely  destined  ill  is  established,  then  the  heart 
is  fixed.  In  the  restful  assurance  which  the  Jew 
found  in  his  look  to  the  brazen  serpent,  as  it 
symbolized  to  him  the  saving  virtue  and  agency 
of  Jehovah,  he  lost  all  dread  of  the  fi-ry  serpents, 
and  could  assume  towards  them  the  attitude  of 
a  conqueror.  We  know  not  how  in  any  other 
way  the  great  pestilential  scourges  which  have 
descended  from  heathendom  have  lost  to  suoh 
an  extent,  their  fearful  terrifying  sympathetic 
power,  within  the  sphere  of  Christendom.  A  more 
definite  relation  between  the  serpent  upon  the 
standard  and  the  Saviour  upon  the  cross,  lies 
firstly  in  its  elevation ;  it  was  a  raised  sign  visi¬ 
ble  to  all.  The  cross  of  Christ  is  a  sign  for  the 
whole  world.  Then  Christ  appeared  upon  the 
cross,  under  the  assumption  by  the  blinded 
world,  that  He  was  the  betrayer  and  corrupter 
of  men,  the  serpent  in  the  bosom  of  the  people 
of  God,  while  in  truth  He  was  absolutely  the  con- 
trary,  so  that  believing  humanity  must  reoognize 
its  saving  Friend  in  the  form  and  image  of  its 
hereditary  foe.  Thus  He  was  the  antitype  of 
that  brazen  serpent  which  had  the  form  of  the 
fiery  serpents  which  filled  Israel  with  dismay, 
while  it  was  made  only  a9  a  means  of  rescue  and 
healing,  but  at  the  same  time  was  a  symbol  of 
the  truth  that  the  external  visible  fiery  serpents 
did  not  constitute  the  real  oalamity  of  Israel,  but 
the  serpents  of  cowardice  and  discontent,  oomp. 
Comm,  on  John  iii.  14. 

The  great  impression  made  upon  the  Israelites 
hy  the  brazen  serpent,  appears  from  (he  fact  that 
they  took  it  with  them  into  Canaan,  where  it  was 
at  first  regarded  as  a  sacred  relic,  but  at  last  was 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  as  it  had  be¬ 
come  an  objeot  of  idolatrous  reverenoe  (2  Kings 
xviii.  4). 

[Knobbl:  “In  a  similar  way  Alexander  lost 
Bisny  men  as  he  marched  through  Gedroeia,  the 


serpents  springing  upon  the  men  from  the  brush- 
wood  upon  the  sand-hills.  The  Sinaitio  peninsula 
is  dangerous  to  travellers  from  the  number  of  ser¬ 
pents  who  have  their  homes  here.”— A.  G.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  [“  The  heathen  view  of  the  serpent  as  a 
blessing  or  healing  power,  is  not  only  foreign  to 
the  Old  Testament,  but  is  irreconcilably  opposed 
to  the  Biblioal  view  of  the  Berpent  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  evil  whioh  was  founded  upon  Gen. 
iii.  15.  To  this  we  may  add  that  the  thought 
whioh  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  explanation, 
rtz.,  that  poison  is  to  be  oured  by  poison,  has  no 
support  in  tbe  Scriptures.  God,  it  is  true,  pun¬ 
ishes  sin  by  sin,  but  He  neither  oures  sin  by  sin, 
nor  death  by  death.  On  the  contrary,  to  con¬ 
quer  sin  it  was  necess^y  that  the  Redeemer 
should  be  without  sin,  and  to  take  away  the 
power  from  death,  it  was  requisite  that  ChriBt,  the 
Prince  of  life,  who  had  life  in  Himself,  should 
rise  again  from  death  and  the  grave  (John  v.  26; 
xi.  25 ;  Acts  iii.  15;  2  Tim.  i.  10).” — A.  G.]. 

2.  [The  looking  of  the  bitten  Israelite  and  tbe 
looking  in  obedience  to  the  divine  direction,  and 
upon  the  promise,  was  a  part  of  the  typio&l  trans¬ 
action;  as  much  so  as  the  lifting  up.  There  is 
scarcely  anything  which  can  better  represent  the 
simple  act  of  faith  than  the  looking. — A.  G.]. 

HOMILETIC  A  L  HINTS. 

[The  brazen  serpent  one  of  the  most  significant 
types  of  the  Old  Testament.  A  proof  also  of  the 
peculiar  and  profound  attention  with  whioh 
Christ  read  the  Scriptures,  and  discovered  its 
meaning,  when  all  others  had  failed.  Biblh 
Comm.  :  “  The  look  to  the  brazen  serpent  denoted 
acknowledgment  of  their  sin,  longing  for  deliver¬ 
ance  from  its  penalty,  and  faith  in  the  means  ap¬ 
pointed  by  God  for  healing.”  Hkhry:  “They 
that  Are  disposed  to  quarrel  will  find  fault  when 
there  is  no  fault  to  find.  Justly  are  those  made 
to  feel  God's  judgments,  that  are  not  thankful 
for  His  mercies.  They  that  cry  without-  cause 
l)&ve  justly  cause  given  thqpa  to  cry  out  their 
repentanoe;  they  confess  their  guilt;  they  are 
particular  in  their  confession ;  they  seek  tbe 
prayers  of  Moses  for  tbeir  deliverance.  The 
provision  which  God  made  for  their  relief,  was 
wonderful,  and  yet  was  suited  to  their  case.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  resemblance,  1.  Between  their  disease 
and  ours ;  2.  Between  their  remedy  and  ours ; 
8.  Between  tbe  application  of  their  remedy  and 
ours.  The  brazen  serpent  being  lifted  up  would 
not  cure  if  it  was  not  looked  upon.  They  looked 
and  lived,  and  we,  if  we  believe,  shall  not  perish. 
It  is  by  faith  that  we  look  unto  Jesus,  Hcb.  xiL 
2. — A.  G.j. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

B.— STATI0N8  OF  THE  MARCH  TO  MOUNT  PI8GAH. 

Chaptie  XXI.  10-20. 

10,11  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and  pitched  in  Oboth.  And  they 
journeyed  from  Oboth,  and  pitched  at  ^je-abarim,  in  the  wilderness  which  is  before 
Moab,  toward  the  sunrising. 

12, 13  From  thence,  they  removed,  and  pitched  in  the  valley  of  Zared.  From  thence 
they  removed,  and  pitched  on  the  other  side  of  Arnon,  which  is  in  the  wilderness 
that  cometh  out  of  the  coasts  of  the  Amorites :  for  Arnon  is  the  border  of  Moab, 

14  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites.  Wherefore  it  is  said  in  the  book  of  the  wars  of 
the  Lord, 

What  he  did*  in  the  Red  sea, 

And  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon, 

15  And  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks 

That  jjoeth  down  to  the  dwelling  of  Ar, 

And  lieth  *upon  the  border  of  Moab. 

16  And  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer :  that  is  the  well  whereof  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  Gather  the  people  together,  and  I  will  give  them  water. 

17  Thep  Israel  sang  this  song : 

Spring  up,  O  well ;  •sing  ye  unto  it : 

18  The  princes  digged  the  well, 

The  nobles  of  the  people  digged  it, 

By  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver  with  their  staves. 

19  And  from  the  wilderness  they  went  to  Mattanah :  And  from  Mattanah  to  Naha- 

20  liel :  and  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth  :  And  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley,  that  is  in 
the  fcountry  of  Moab,  to  the  Ttop  of  Pisgah,  which  looketh  toward  Meshimon. 

l  Marg.  heap*  of  Abaritn.  •  Marg.  Vaheb  in  Supkak.  *  Marg.  leaneth. 

*  Marg.  ascend.  •  Marg.  answer.  •  Marg.  field. 

T  Marg.  or  the  MIL  •  Marg.  or  the  wildemees. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ver.  14.  [3H1  which  oar  version  after  the  older  Jewish  commentators  renders  gave,  or  did.  Is  now  regarded 

as  a  proper  name.  DIMD  not  the  sea,  nor  any  proper  name,  but  as  in  Nah.  i.  3 ;  Job  xxL  IS,  to  destroy  or  overthrow 
▼ 

as  by  a  whirlwind.— A  G.J. 

Ver.  14.  [Brooks,  better  valleys.  Hirsch.,  the  brooks  or  wadys  forming  the  Arnon.— A  G.J. 

Ver.  18.  Digged  or  delved  with  the  sceptre  pp*lD  or  ruler’s  staff,  Gen.  xllx.  10.  Our  version  gives  the  sense 
accurately.— A  Q.\ 

Ver.  90.  The  margin  rendering,  wilderness  or  waste,  is  preferable. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  different  and  apparently  conflicting  rep¬ 
resentations  as  to  this  march,  leave  us  in  great 
uncertainty.  It  is  necessary  therefore  to  come 
to  the  defective,  but  established  historical  data 
of  the  Bible.  It  is  clear  from  Deut.  ii.  4-8  that 
the  Israelites  merely  crossed  from  Ezion  Geber 
the  land  of  the  Edomites,  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Arabab,  but  did  not  pass  through  its  length ; 
that  they  avoided,  with  the  greatest  care,  the 


Moabitish  territory  also,  so  Tier  as  it  was  inha¬ 
bited,  and  in  like  manner  the  country  of  the  Am¬ 
monites.  They  thus  sought-,  going  out  from 
Ezion  Geber,  to  reach  the  east  side  of  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Edom  and  Moab,  and  marched  north¬ 
wards,  keeping  along  the  line  between  their  bor¬ 
ders  and  the  Arabian  desert,  till  they  touched 
the  region  of  Ammon.  The  first  station  which 
they  reached  after  leaving  the  undefined  plaoe 
of  the  fiery  serpents  was,  according  to  the  nar¬ 
rative  here,  Oboth,  and  from  Oboth  to  Ije-Aba- 
rim,  in  the  desert  eastward  of  Moab.  We  may 
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ootgeoture  that  Oboth  lay  on  the  eastern  border 
of  Edom  as  Ije-Abarira  was  upon  the  frontiers  of 
Moab.  In  the  listuf  stations,  chap,  xxxiii.,  they 
went  from  Hor  to  Zalmonah,  from  there  to  Pu- 
non,  and  then  to  Oboth.  One  of  these  stations 
may  well  hare  been  the  undetermined  place  of 
the  fiery  serpents.  The  record  here  is  so  closely 
eonnected  with  the  list  of  stations  in  chap,  xxxiii. 
that  they  must  be  considered  together,  and  we 
defer  the  full  investigation  until  that  point  in  the 
narrative  is  reached.  We  confine  ourselves  here 
to  that  which  comes  in  direct  connection  with 
the  text.  [Lanob  holds  the  identity  of  Hor  and 
Hor-hagidgad ;  of  Oboth  and  Ezion  Oeber;  of 
Jotbath  and  Zalmonah,  both  suggesting  the  idea 
of  a  shaded,  well-watered  oasts;  that  Ebronah 
designates,  with  tolerable  certainty,  a  crossing 
place,  in  which  sense  it  corresponds  with  Pu- 
non  (derived  from  Hid  to  turn) ;  and  that  near 
Exion-Geber  or  Oboth  they  left  the  plain  Et  Tib 
and  crossed  the  Arabah.  His  theory  is  con¬ 
structed  on  the  supposition  that  they  did  not 
march  down  the  Arabah  from  Hor  or  MoBerah. 
Kiil  thinks  that  Punon  is  doubtless  the  same 
with  Phinon,  a  tribe  seat  of  the  E  iomitish  Phy- 
larch,  a  village  between  Zoar  and  Petra,  from 
which,  according  to  Jbromb,  copper  was  dug  hy 
condemned  criminals.  He  is  compelled  however 
to  place  Punon  to  the  east  of  the  lines  from  Petra 
to  Zoar.  The  localities  cannot  be  oertainly  iden¬ 
tified  at  present.  We  may  hope  for  that  in  the 
future  progress  of  geographical  discoveries.  But 
the  general  direction  is  now  well-nigh  beyond 
question.  They  descended  the  Arabah  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Wady  El  Ithm,  which  opens  a  few 
hours  north  of  the  Akaba  or  Exion  Geber,  and 
gives  easy  access  to  the  eastern  plain.  They 
then  skirted  the  elevated  plateau  of  Idumea,  and 
began  to  turn  to  the  north,  following  essentially 
the  same  route  taken  by  the  oaravans  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  The  character  of  the  country  pre¬ 
vented  the  Edomites  from  contesting  their  pass¬ 
age  in  this  direction.  Biblk  Com.  regards  the 
name  Oboth  as  identical  with  the  present  pilgrim 
halting-place,  El  Ahsa.  “  The  name  Oboth,  de¬ 
noting  boles  dug  in  the  ground,”  being  the  plu¬ 
ral  of  The  term  hasy,  of  which  Ahsa  is  the 
plural,  has  the  same  meaning,  and  thus  the  mo¬ 
dern  station  corresponds  to  the  anoient  both  in 
name  and  place.”  All  that  seems  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  place  must  be  sought  in  the  des¬ 
ert  on  the  eastern  skirts  of  Edom  or  Idumea. — 
A.  0.].  From  Oboth  they  came  to  Ije-abarim, 
in  the  wilderness  which  is  before,  east  of 
Moab.  Keil  translates  “  ruins  of  the  crossings,” 
and  thinks  the  place  must  be  sought  for  north  of 
the  Wady  El  Ahsy,  which  divides  Idumea  from 
Moab.  Gbs.,  while  he  renders  0”^  ruins,  trans¬ 
lates  the  phrase,  tops  of  the  mountain-ohain  Abar- 
im.  We  must  take  a  view  of  this  eastern  country 
or  we  shall  fail  to  have  any  dear  notion  amid 
the  confusion  of  conjectures.  .The  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  itself  is  a  region  of  alternate  lowlands  and 
highlands.  The  low-lying  ooast  region  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  highland  of  the  western  mountain 
plateau;  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Perean 
highlands.  This  type  appears  of  a  more  decided 
eharacter  as  we  approach  Arabia.  The  Jordan 
vdley  is  prolonged  in  the  Ghor  and  the  Arabah, 
8 


the  Perean  highlands  in  the  mountain  range  of 
Abarim,  whioh  extends  through  the  land  of  the 
Amorites,  of  Moab  and  of  Edom.  This  mountain 
region  terminates  on  the  west  in  abrupt  lofty 
masses,  while  on  the  east  it  slopes  off  into  the 
first  desert  table  land.  This  again  is  bordered 
by  a  loftier  mountain  ohain.  standing  out  as 
high  mountains  on  the  west,  but  falling  off 
eastward  into  the  wide  desert  plateau  towards 
inner  Arabia.  This  range  belongs  to  the  great 
encircling  wall  which  girts  around  the  larger 
part  of  Arabia.  The  highland  of  Abarim,  how¬ 
ever,  like  the  lower  regions  toward  the  Ghor,  is 
crossed  from  east  to  west  by  great  wadys,  which 
at  last  break  down  into  mountain  gorges.  The 
name  Abarim  may  be  regarded  as  signifying  that 
the  heights  of  these  mountains  Btretoh  away 
from  and  beyond  all  these  ravines  and  torrent 
gorges.  The  Israelites  appear  to  have  enoamped 
often  by  the  fords  of  these  streams,  as  they 
passed  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  inhabited 
mountain  region,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
peopled  regions  of  Moab  and  Edom.  Thus  they 
first  enoamped  at  Ije  Abarim,  t. «.,  probably  the 
ruins  of  the  mountains  rent  by  the  Wady  El  Ahsy 
(in  its  lower  stretches  called  El  Kereky)  over 
against  the  city  Ar  in  Moab.  They  then  pitched 
in  the  valley  of  Zared. — We  much  prefer  to 
leave  the  Wady  Zared  undetermined,  than  to  re¬ 
gard  it  as  Wady  Kerek  “in  the  midst  of  the  land 
of  Moab,”  or  even  the  Wady  Kerek  “in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  its  oourse.”  [“It  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Wady  Fraqjy,  the  main  upper  branch 
of  Wady  Kerek.  The  word  Zared  signifies 
“osier;”  and,  remarkably  enough,  the  Wady 
Safsaf,  Willow  Brook,  still  clings  to  the  tributary 
whioh  unites  with  Wady  Franjy  below  Kerek.” 
Biblx  Com.  — A.  G.] 

Farther  on  they  oame  to  the  Arnon,  whioh  di¬ 
vides  the  land  of  the  Amorites  from  that  of 
Moab,  and  encamped  beyond  the  wady.  Sinoe 
the  Arnon  is  formed  by  several  smaller  streams, 
and  in  its  lower  course  passes  through  deep 
gorges,  which  would  not  admit  of  the  passage 
of  an  armed  host,  it  has  been  justly  inferred  that 
the  passage  was  effected  in  the  upper  part  of  its  > 
course,  and  where  the  affluents  still  flowed  apart. 
[Ritter  quoted  by  Keil:  “It  is  utterly  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  a  whole  people,  travelling  with  all. 
their  possessions,  as  well  as  with  their  flocks, 
should  have  been  exposed  without  necessity  to  ■ 
the  dangers  and  enormous  difficulties  that  would 
attend  the  crossing  of  so  dreadfully  wild  and  so 
deep  a  valley,  and  that  merely  with  the  purpose 
of  foroing  an  entranoe  into  an  enemy’s  country.” 
— A.  G.]  We  come  now  to  a  very  obscure  pas¬ 
sage,  vers.  14,  15.  The  Sept,  renders  the  pas¬ 
sage  singularly,  but  yet  with  a  correct  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  fundamental  thought:  rift  Zoo  ft 
hfooyioe  koX  tov$  ^eifidplxwg  A pvuv,  kolI  rot*  xet~ 
/idpfrovc  KarhTTfae  Karoudfacii  A p,  nal  npdoKeirat 

roig  6pt(H$  Mud  ft.  The  Vulgate,  in  doubt  as  to 
the  i^Xbyiae  of  the  Septuagint,  translates:  Sicut 
fecit  in  mari  rubro ,  tic  faciet  in  torrentibus  Arnon. 
Scopuli  iorrentium  inclinati  sunt  ut  requiescerent  in 
Ar,  et  recumber ent  in  finibut  Moabitarum. 

Since  it  is  plainly  the  passage  of  the  Arnon 
which  is  celebrated,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
Luthbr  with  others  should  out  the  knot  as  he 
does  and  render  Vaheb  in  Supha  and  the  brooks 
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of  Arnon.  And  it  is  still  harder  to  understand 
why  Knobbl  also  should  read  Vaheb  in  Supha, 
and  add  a  senseless  supplement.  [Knobbl  sup¬ 
poses  the  yerb  to  be  supplied,  and  refers  to  the 
Amoritea,  viz. :  they  possessed  Vaheb  in  8upha 
as  their  southern  limit. — A.  G.]  Kbil  explains 
the  passage  by  referring  to  the  capture  of  the 
region  by  storm,  although  there  has  been  thus 
far  no  allusion  to  a  warlike  attack.  [So  also 
Biblb  Cox.,  Kurtz,  Hbngstbnberq.— A.  G] 
We  offer  the  following  translation: — 

And  onward  unto  the  Red  Sea  (3H  or  37T)  and 
(unto)  the  brooks  of  Arnon,  and  unto  the  upper 
ourrent  of  the  brook  which  reaches  unto  the 
dwelling  of  Ar,  and  leaneth  upon  the  border  of 
Moab.  The  passage  will  then  stand  connected 
with  the  orossing  of  the  Arnon.  It  compares  the 
passage  of  the  separated  streams  of  the  upper 
Arnon  with  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  sees 
in  both  events  something  alike,  a  heroio  deed, 
corresponding  to  the  divine  summons  or  call. 
The  71371,  come  on,  appears  here  in  371  or  3rv  and 
71-  of  direction  as  the  suffix  of  the  noun  WO- 

T 

What  motive  could  there  be  for  the  celebration 
in  a  heroio  song  of  a  mere  geographical  notioe 
in  and  for  itself?  The  Sept.  t^TAyuoc  may  mean 
He  glorified,  made  to  shine  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
brooks  of  Arnon,  viz.,  through  His  leading  and 
power.  The  Vulg.  gives  us  a  peculiar  idea  of 
the  passage :  as  He  did  in  the  Red  Sea,  so  He 
will  do  in  the  brooks  of  Arnon.  The  rocks  of  the 
torrents  were  carried  down,  so  that  they  first 
rested  in  Ar,  then  lay  on  the  borders  of  Moab. 
For  the  distinction  between  the  Arnon  referred 
to  and  the  modern  Ar  in  Moab,  see  Kbil  [also 
Hbnostbnbbro’s  Ouch.  Btlcamz,  Biblb  dox., 
Kbil.  The  Ar  here  referred  to  is  the  city  of 
Moab  on  the  border  of  Arnon,  which  is  at  the 
end  of  the  Moabitish  territory  (chap.  xxii.  80). 
It  was  oalled  Areopolis  by  the  Greeks,  and  pro¬ 
bably  stood  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lejum  and 
Mojeb  in  the  fine  green  pasture  land  in  the  midst 
of  which  there  is  a  hill  with  some  ruins.  This 
Ar  is  not  to  be  identified  with  the  modern  Areo¬ 
polis  in  Rabbah,  which  stood  six  hours  south  of 
the  Lejum.— A.  GJ  The  book  of  the  wan 
of  the  Lord. — Some  have  regarded  it  as  an 
Amoritish  book  of  the  conflicts  of  Baal ;  others 
attribute  to  it  a  late  origin  In  the  time  of  Je- 
boshaphat ;  but  it  clearly  belongs  to  the  Israel- 
itisb  epic,  and  from  its  marks  of  extreme  simpli¬ 
city  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  new  awakening 
of  inspired  song  in  the  rejuvenated  Israel.  The 
book  is  named  only  here,  but  the  new  poesy 
bloomed  in  other  productions — especially  in  the 
song  of  the  well.  [The  reference  to  this  book 
has  been  seised  upon  by  the  negative  critics  as  a 
grave  objection  to  the  Mosaio  authorship  of 
Numbers.  “They  have  thought  it  incredible 
that  such  a  work  should  have  been  extant  at  the 
time  of  Moses.  But  there  is  nothing  more  natu¬ 
ral,  or  which  occurs  more  constantly  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  humanity  under  like  circumstances,  than 
a  body  of  song  bursting  out  irrepressibly  with 
the  new  fresh  life  of  a  people  and  commemo¬ 
rating  the  great  events  in  its  early  history.  As 
BAUxaARTSN  well  observes  that  such  a  book 
should  arise  in  the  days  of  Moses,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  surprising  faot,  that  we  can  eoarcely 


imagine  a  more  suitable  time  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  such  a  work.  To  the  cavil  that  the  wars 
of  the  Lord  had  scarcely  begun  when  Moses  died, 
and  hence  they  oould  not  have  been  referred  to 
in  any  work  written  by  him,  Hbhqstbnbbro 
replies  :  When  Moses  wrote  the  Amalekitee,  the 
king  of  Arad,  the  king  of  Sihon,  and  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  were  all  conquered.  But  the  idea  of 
the  wars  of  the  Lord  in  the  usage  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  is  much  wider  than  this  (comp.  Ex.  xii. 
41,  51 ;  xiv.  14,25;  xv.  8;  Num.  xxxiii.  1).  All 
the  signs  and  wonders  in  Egypt  were  regarded 
as  a  contest  of  Jehovah  against  Egypt  and  its 
gods;  the  march  through  the  desert  is  the  march 
of  an  armed  host  of  whom  Jehovah  is  the  leader, 
so  that  there  was  the  riobest  material  for  a  book. 
And  the  very  object  of  the  book  is  to  glorify  the 
leading  of  Jehovah  as  He  brings  His  people  on 
their  way.”  8o  also  8tanlby}  Htitory  of  the 
Jewish  Church ,  vol.  1.,  p.  207.— A.  G.]. 

And  from  thence  they  went  to  Beer — 
well  or  place  of  wells.  The  encampment  is 
marked  by  a  longed-for  well  in  whioh  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  Jehovah  is  accomplished  through  human 
effort.  This  well  was  dug  by  the  princes  with 
their  soeptres,  «.  e.,  under  their  leading,  greeted 
by  the  festal  hymn  of  the  people  and  embalmed  in 
a  song.  The  fountain  thus  praised  lies  still  in  the 
open  desert  somewhere.  The  place  cannot  be  de¬ 
finitely  determined,  probably  is  the  same  with 
Beer- E  ini  in  the  north-east  of  Moab.  And  from 
the  desert  they  went  to  Mattanah. — They 
pushed  their  way  into  the  inhabited  territory  of 
the  A  mo  rites  to  the  west  or  northwest.  It  was 
not  their  purpose  to  enter  the  land  of  the  Amorite 
in  a  hostile  manner,  for  the  goal  of  their  jour¬ 
ney  lay  aoross  the  Jordan.  The  reference  in 
Deuteronomy :  Then  sent  I  messengers  out  of 
the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  (the  east)  unto  Si- 
hon  king  of  Hesbbon  with  words  of  peace,  Deut. 
ii.  26,  is  to  this  time  and  plaoe.  But  when  Si¬ 
hon  refused  them  a  peaceable  transit,  the  con¬ 
quest  of  his  land  took  plaoe  by  divine  command, 
(Deut.  ii.  81,  see  also  Kbil,  p.  150).  The  en¬ 
campments  after  that  at  the  well  ”  or  Beer, 
must  have  preceded  the  later-mentioned  war  with 
Sihon,  since  the  advance  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  must  have  been  protected  by  a  victorious 
warlike  expedition,  whioh  must  have  been  sent 
out  between  the  stations  Beer  and  Mattanah. 
The  engagement  took  plaoe  at  Jahax  [Kbil  Jahza] 
on  the  border  of  the  Amoritish  territory  toward 
the  desert.  The  desire  of  the  writer  to  complete 
the  list  of  stations  led  him  to  anticipate  the  re¬ 
cord  of  the  last  encampments,  and  this  the  more 
that  he  might  connect  the  subjugation  of  Og  in 
Bashan  with  the  victory  over  Sihon;  as  indeed 
it  was  only  after  the  destruction  of  Og  from  the 
land  of  the  Amorites,  that  the  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  people  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  took 
place  (comp.  ver.  81  with  xxii.  1).  For  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  stations  in  this  section  with  the 
general  register,  chap,  xxxiii.,  see  that  chapter 
and  notes.  [Aside  from  any  successful  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  places  mentioned,  two  principles, 
as  Kurtz  Ouch,  d .  Alt,  Bund.,  Vol.  II.,  468 
well  argues  remove  all  difficulty.  In  the  first 
place  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  enoamp- 
ment  of  suoh  a  vast  body,  especially  when  they 
reached  a  cultivated  aud  thickly  settled  region, 
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mast  have  included  a  number  of  places,  some  of 
which  may  appear  in  one  record,  and  others  in 
another,  while  both  are  strictly  accurate.  But 
it  is  more  important  to  observe  the  diversity  in 
the  character  of  the  different  records.  Chapter 
xxxiii.  is  purely  statistical.  The  author  there 
enumerates  ouly  those  stations,  t.  e.t  regular  en¬ 
campments,  where  Israel  made  a  considerable 
stay,  and  hence  not  only  constructed  an  organized 
camp,  but  set  up  the  tabernaole.  Here  his  inte¬ 
rest  is  not  statistical,  but  historical,  and  only 
those  places  which  were  of  historical  importance 
are  mentioned.  Hence  the  names  of  the  stations 
between  mount  Hor  and  {je-abarim,  are  omitted 
in  this  record,  for  they  were  of  no  historical 
moment,  while  we  have  a  larger  number  between 
Ije-abarlm  and  the  plains  of  Moab  because  they 
were  historically  memorable,  although  they  may 
not  have  been  regular  encampments. — A.  G.]. 
We  content  ourselves  here  with  a  mere  outline 
of  their  march  through  the  eastern  desert.  Go¬ 
ing  up  Wady  £1  Ithrn,  and  crossing  the  border 
of  Edom,  they  were  free  to  wander  through  the 
worthless  common  domain  of  the  desert  until 
they  reached  Beer — probably  Beer-Glim — the 
well  which  the  princes  dug  with  their  staves,  i. 

presumably  acquired  as  military  leaders. 
Then  they  moved  to  Mattanah, ».  e.,  gift,  because 
it  was  the  first  camping  place  in  the  dominion 
of  the  Amorite  king  8ihon.  They  must  now  have 
passed  the  field  of  confliot  with  Sibon,  for  (ver. 
28)  Sihon  went  out  against  Israel  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  The  Israelites  moreover  could  not  have 
settled  peaceably  in  the  Amoritish  country  with¬ 
out  some  victory  like  this.  And  from  Matta¬ 
nah  to  Nahaliel,  u  Rivers  of  God.”  The 
name  corresponds  to  the  description:  Abarim 
before  Nebo.  We  are  ever  coming  back  to  the 
mountain  chain  Abarim.  Nebo,  without  being 
definitely  determined,  may  be  regarded  as  form¬ 
ing  one  of  the  peaks  of  Pisgah  lying  over  against 
Jericho.  In  this  region  where  several  wadys 
empty  into  the  Jordan,  and  where  the  long- 
wished  for  Jordan  valley  first  appeared  in  sight, 
they  may  well  have  said  Nahaliel,  “rivers  of 
God.”  Knobrl.  [Kbil,  Kurtz,  Biblb  Com.], 
identify  this  place  with  Encheileh,  which  now 
lay  far  behind  the  Israelites.  [Kbil:  Enoheileh 
is  the  name  given  to  the  Lcgum  until  its  junotion 
with  the  Saide.  The  Israelites  then  went  from 
Beer  northwesterly  to  Mattanah  or  Tedun,  and 
thence  westerly  to  the  northern  bank  of  Encheileh. 
—A.  G.].  And  from  Nahaliel  to  Bamoth. 
We  can  scarcely  regard  Bamoth  (heights),  with 
Khl  and  others,  as  identical  with  Bamoth-Baal, 
since  Israel  had  before  this  encamped  at  Nebo, 
and  certainly  had  passed  the  place  where  Balaam 
was  first  solicited  to  ourse  Israel.  The  people 
were  at  first  busy  in  taking  possession  of  Hesh- 
bon,  at  the  same  time  capturing  Jaazer  on  the 
extreme  eastern  border  toward  the  land  of  the 
Ammonites.  Then  their  course  lay  northwards 
towards  Bashan,  and  Og.  king  of  Bashan,  came 
out  to  meet  them  at  Edrei.  But  as  Edrei  is 
found  far  to  the  north  in  Bashan,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  armed  host  should  have  left 
the  people  behind  them  defenceless  in  the  plains 
of  Moab,  where  Balak  might  easily  have  de¬ 
stroyed  them.  We  therefore  aooept  fully  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  Bamoth,  which  is  here  mentioned, 


was  the  basis  of  their  warlike  operations  against 
Bashan  in  upper  Gilead.  Places  bearing  this 
name  “  heights  ”  are  common  all  over  the  world. 
After  the  oonquest  of  Bashan  they  returned 
nearly  to  their  former  position  in  the  plains  of 
Moab.  [The  top  of  Pisgah  whioh  looketh 
toward  Jeshimon  :  across  the  desert.  Kkil: 
“The  field  of  Moab  was  a  portion  of  the  table¬ 
land  which  stretohes  from  Kabbath  Ammon,  to 
the  Arnon,  and  which  extends  to  the  desert  of 
Arabia  towards  the  east,  and  elopes  off  to  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the  west.  The 
valley  in  thiB  table  land  was  upon  the  height  of 
Pisgah,  t.  the  northern  part  of  the  mountains 
of  Abarim,  and  looked  across  the  desert  Jeshi¬ 
mon.  Jeshimon,  the  desert,  is  the  plain  of  G hor 
El  Belka,  t.  e.,  the  valley  of  desolation  on  the 
north -eastern  border  of  the  Dead* Sea.  The  val¬ 
ley  in  whioh  the  Israelites  were  enoamped  is  to 
be  sought  for  to  the  west  of  Heshbon,  on  the 
mountain  range  of  Abarim,  whioh  slopeB  off  into 
the  Ghor  El  Belka.”  Kurtz  holds  the  same  view 
and  identifies  this  position  with  the  field  of  Zo- 
phim,  chap,  xxiii.  14.  Biblb  Com.:  “Pisgah 
was  a  ridge  of  the  Abarim  mountain  westward 
from  Heshbon,  and  Nebo  a  town  on  or  near  that 
ridge,  and  apparently  lying  on  its  western  slope.” 
See  also  Grots’ s  Art.  Moab ,  Smith's  Bib.  Diet ., 
Palmer,  The  Desert  and  the  Exodus,  Vol.  II.  p. 
472  et  seq. — A.  G.]. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  [God  ever  leads  His  people  by  away  whioh 
they  know  not,  but  leads  them  safely  and  well. 
They  pass  through  the  wilderness,  bnt  come  out 
upon  the  top  of  Pisgah  and  then  aoross  the  Jor¬ 
dan.  All  along  the  fountains  spring  up — not 
without  human  agency,  and  yet  flowing  with  the 
fulness  of  divine  blessing. — A.  G.]. 

2.  [The  doctrine  of  God’s  providenoe,  and  the 
duty  of  an  implicit  trust  in  it ;  of  a  hearty  and 
cheerful  compliance  with  it ;  and  the  safety  and 
welfare  of  those  who  so  yield  to  it  are  clearly 
seen  in  this  narrative. — A.  G.]. 


HOMILETIC AL  HINTS. 

The  march  as  it  overcomes  all  obstaolos.  The 
passage  over  the  river  of  Arnon,  a  reminisoenoe 
of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  and  a  pledge 
of  the  passage  over  the  Jordan.  [Hbnrt,  ver. 
10.  “  It  were  well  if  we  would  thus  do  in  our 
way  to  heaven,  vers.  14, 15,  what  God  has  wrought 
for  us,  what  He  did  at  such  a  time,  and  in  suoh 
a  place  ought  to  be  distinctly  remembered,  ver. 
18.  God  promised  to  give  them  water,  but  they 
must  open  the  ground  to  receive  it.  God’s  fa¬ 
vors  are  to  be  expected  in  the  use  of  suoh  means 
as  lie  within  our  power.”  The  wells — “foun¬ 
tains  ’’—along  the  way.  Wordsworth  refers 
upon  the  wells  of  the  Bible  to  Gen.  xxi.  19,  31 ; 
xxiv.  13;  xxvi.  15;  xxix.  10;  Ex.  ii.  16;  iii.  1; 
John  iv.  6.  Moses  gathers  the  people.  God  gives 
the  water.  This  is  a  work  whioh  God  is  ever 
doing  in  His  church.  He  gives  the  waters  in 
His  holy  word,  in  His  blessed  Son  of  whom  Moses 
wrote,  and  in  the  living  waters  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
whom  Christ  sent. — A,  GJ. 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

C. — Sihon  king  of  the  Amorlte*,  and  Og  king  of  Bashan. 

Chap.  XXI.  21— XXII.  1.  Dbut.  II.  26— III.  22. 

21, 22  And  Israel  sent  messengers  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  saying,  Let  me 
pass  through  thy  land  :  we  will  not  turn  into  the  fields,  or  into  the  vineyards  ;  we 
will  not  drink  of  the  waters  of  the  well :  bvi  we  will  go  along  by  the  king’s  high 

23  way,  until  we  be  past  thy  borders.  And  Sihon  would  not  suffer  Israel  to  pass 
through  his  border :  but  Sihon  gathered  all  his  people  together,  and  went  out 
against  Israel  into  the  wilderness :  and  he  came  to  Jahaz,  and  fought  against 

24  Israel.  And  Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  possessed  his  land 
from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok,  even  unto  the  children  of  Ammon :  for  the  border  of 

25  the  children  of  Ammon  vxlb  strong.  And  Israel  took  all  these  cities :  and  Israel 
dwelt  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Amorites,  in  Heshbon,  and  in  all  the  'villages  thereof. 

26  For  Heshbon  was  the  city  of  Sihon  the  king  of  the  Amorites,  who  had  fought 
against  the  former  king  of  Moab,  and  taken  au  his  land  out  of  his  hand,  even  unto 

27  Arnon.  Wherefore  they  that  speak  in  proverbs  say. 

Come  unto  Heshbon, 

Let  the  city  of  Sihon  be  built  and  prepared : 

28  For  there  is  a  fire  gone  out  of  Heshbon, 

A  flame  from  the  city  of  Sihon  ; 

It  hath  consumed  Ar  of  Moab, 

And  the  lords  of  the  high  places  of  Arnon. 

29  Woe  tothee,  Moab ! 

Thou  art  undone,  O  people  of  Chemosh : 

He  hath  given  his  sons  that  escaped, 

And  his  daughters,  into  captivity 
Unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites. 

30  We  have  shot  at  them; 

Heshbon  is  perished,  even  unto  Dibon, 

And  we  have  laid  them  waste  even  unto  Nophah, 

Which  reacheth  unto  Medeba. 

31, 32  Thus  Israel  dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites.  And  Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaa- 
zer,  and  they  took  the  villages  thereof,  and  drove  out  the  Amorites  that  were 
there. 

33  And  they  turned  and  went  up  by  the  way  of  Bashan :  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan 

34  went  out  against  them,  he,  ana  all  his  people,  to  the  battle  at  EdreL  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Fear  him  not:  for  I  have  delivered  him  into  thy  hand, 
and  all  his  people,  and  his  land ;  and  thou  shalt  do  to  him  as  thou  didst  unto 

35  Sihon  king  of  tne  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at  Heshbon.  So  they  smote  him,  and 
his  sons,  and  all  his  people,  until  there  was  none  left  him  alive :  and  they  possessed 
his  land. 


Chap.  XXII.  And  the  children  of  Israel  set  forward,  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  on  this  side  Jordan  by  Jericho. 


1  Heb.  daughter*. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

Ter.  37.  Buxsnr,  Da  Warn :  the  poeta ;  Zcmx,  Hirsch  :  the  proverb  speakers.  [The  Heb.  D'Stf  971  to  make 

•  »  “ 

like,  very  aptly  designates  Heb.  poems  in  whieh  one  was  made  like,  parallel,  to  another.— A  G.J. 

[Ver.  30.  Lanas,  we  came  upon  them.  Brrvsnn,  Ftjebst,  Ewals,  we  have  burned.  Zuxs,  we  have  thrown  them 
down.  Hmscn,  we  came  and  overthrew  them.  0V2  formorly  regarded  as  a  noun,  is  now  accepted  as  the  first 
person  pin.  Imp.  Kal.  from  rP'  with  the  suffix  of  the  3d  person.  Hiascu  makes  a  fUt.  KaL,  and  refers  for  suffix 
to  Ex.  xx.  30.— A  G.] 

Ver.  30.  1E7K  Keri  rfK,  end  hence  is  rendered  by  Ds  Wim  and  others,  a  fire,  burns  to  Medeba. 

Chap.  XXIL*  Yer.  L  Plains.  Kxxl,  Steppes  of  Moab.  Large,  fields. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  message  of  Israel  to  Sihon  king  of  Hesh- 
bon,  is  like  that  sent  to  the  king  of  Edom.  We 
learn  from  Judg.  xi.  17,  that  a  similar  message 
was  sent  to  Moab ;  and  we  may  infer,  therefore, 
that  besides  a  direct  passage  through  Edom,  they 
entertaiued  a  hope  that  they  might  press  rapidly 
on  between  the  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Edomitish  territory,  without  seriously  irritating 
the  Edomites;  as  indeed  they 'had  later  to  crojs 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  land  of  Edom. 
Israel  had  originally  only  the  promise  of  Canaan 
west  of  the  Jordan.  Even  Perma  was  not  included 
in  the  promise.  This  limitation  was  carefully 
regarded  in  the  message  to  Sihon.  But  since 
the  Amorites  at  Heshbon,  were  included  in  the 
condemnation  of  the  Canaanites,  so  the  Israelites 
were  not  only  at  liberty  to  foroe  their  way 
through  their  land,  but  were  under  obligation  to 
do  so  by  the  injunotion  of  Jehovah.  How  Og. 
king  of  Bashan,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gilead, 
became  involved  in  the  conflict,  is  not  explained ; 
a  sufficient  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  successful  assertion  of  a  religious  and 
moral  dominion  over  Heshbon  or  lower  Gilead, 
was  not  possible  without  the  conquest  of  Bashan. 
Then  we  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  in  Deut.  iii. 
8,  the  two  kings  stand  in  close  connection  as 
"kings  of  the  Amorites.’*  Knobbl  strives  in  a 
strange  way  to  prove  from  Deut.  iii.  10,  that 
there  were  two  Edreis  [Adraa ;  see  for  its  loca¬ 
tion  and  deaoription,  Portir:  Damascus ,  Vol. 
II.,  p.  271,  and  OiantOitiss  of  Bashan ,  p.  94  sqq., 
•nd  Smith’s  Bib .  Diet.,  art.  Edrei. — A.  G.].  A 
southern  to  be  distinguished  from  the  northern. 
He  gives  as  the  reason  that <(  Og  surely  did  not 
allow  the  Israelites  to  reach  the  northern  bound¬ 
ary  of  his  kingdom  before  be  went  out  to  meet 
them.”  [So  also  Kril,  Bible  Cox.— A.  G.]. 
The  coojecture  however  is  obvious  that  the  terror 
which  the  victory  over  Sihon  spread  far  and 
wide,  may  have  led  the  people  of  Bashan  to  re¬ 
treat,  until  they  fonnd  it  necessary  to  make  a 
stand  at  Edrei,  their  second  capital,  and  not  far 
from  their  chief  city  Ashtaroth.  [Porter  says, 
"The  situation  is  most  remarkable,  and  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  site,  everything  seems  to  have  been 
sacrificed  to  security  and  strength.”  There  was 
an  all-sufficient  reason  therefore  why  they  should 
make  their  final  stand  here. — A.  G.]. 

It  is  recorded  here  that  t be  king  of  the 
Amorites  had  fought  against  the  former 
king  of  Moab.  and  taken  all  hia  land  out 
of  his  hand,  even  unto  Aruon ;  not,  how. 


ever,  that  they  had  reaobed  the  Ghor  to  the 
west.  They  had  thrust  themselves  by  force 
between  Moab  to  the  right  and  the  desert  and 
the  land  of  the  Ammonites  to  the  left.  Moab 
must  at  this  time  have  exercised  dominion  in 
the  border-land  to  the  Ghor,  for  otherwise  the 
plains  of  Moab  would  not  have  been  spoken  of 
here.  If  the  dominion  of  the  plains  of  Moab 
had  been  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Amorites, 
Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  wonld  only  have  re¬ 
joiced  at  their  overthrow,  and  would  have  sought 
alliance  with  Israel.  On  the  other  side  the 
Amorites  had  not  been  able  to  oonquer  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ammon  in  their  mountain-fastnesses, 
ver.  24.  The  Israelites  were  prevented  by  an 
express  direction  of  Jehovah  not  to  attempt  an 
assault  against  these  strong  borders  (Deut.  ii.  87 ). 

Sihon  had  as  yet  no  suspicion  of  the  strength 
of  the  rejuvenated  Israel,  and  went  out  against 
him  beyond  bis  own  bounds,  as  far  as  Jahax. 
But  Israel  smote  him  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  u  s.  utterly  destroyed  him.  He  then 
took  possession  of  his  land,  described  as  reach¬ 
ing  from  Arnon  unto  Jabbok.  The  military 
occupation  is  spoken  of  here;  its  political  in¬ 
corporation  in  the  land  of  Israel  followed  after¬ 
ward  (see  ehap.  xxxii.  83).  They  dwelt  in 
Heshbon  and  all  hsr  daughters,  ».  e.  Hesh¬ 
bon,  the  capital  city,  and  Its  surrounding  and 
dependent  vi  luges  or  cities.  Wherefore  they 
that  speak  proverba.  Why  the  proverbs? 
Why  not  wherefore  says  the  song?  The  enig¬ 
matical  form  is  probably  chosen  by  design,  so 
as  to  express  the  thought:  now  is  Heshbon  laid 
waste,  as  it  just  before  had  laid  waste  the  Moab¬ 
ite  capital  Ar;  and  thus  the  land  falls  to  the 
Israelites,  who  could  not  have  held  it  as  a 
Moabitish  territory.  Therefore  oome  unto 
Heshbon ;  build  it  up  anew.  The  purpose 
and  burden  of  the  song  is  that  Israel  should 
restore  the  ruins,  rebuild  the  city.  We  cannot 
agree  with  Meter  and  Ewald  [Kril,  Kurtz, 
Bible  Cox.  in  part  also. — A.  G.  j  that  the  ap¬ 
peal  is  to  the  Amorites  and  ironieal.  At  first 
the  fact  is  emphasized  that  this  land  has  been 
wrested  from  Moab  by  right  of  war.  The  Amo¬ 
rites  had  taken  it  from  Moab.  Then  the  thought 
uttered  is  that  the  Israelites  have  wrested  it  in 
turn  from  the  Amorites.  [Ewald’s  interpreta¬ 
tion  makes  the  song  lifelike,  beautiful  and  stri¬ 
king:  44  Como,  come  home  to  Heshbon— the  oity 
which  no  longer  affords  you  a  home  or  roof; 
rebuild,  if  you  oan,  the  oity  which  now  lies  for¬ 
ever  in  ruins.”  Thus  the  viotors  ory  to  the 
vanquished.  Bat  in  order  to  explain  the  guilt 
of  the  conquered,  a  second  voice  verifies  the  ear- 
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lier  history.  Is  this  the  Ileshbon  from  whose 
gates  wont  the  eonquering  hosts  against  Moab, 
poor  Moabf  over  whose  fall  and  the  weakness 
of  his  god  Chemosh  the  saddest  complaints  fill 
the  air — that  god  who  had  left  all  his  sons  and 
daughters,  ».  i.  all  his  worshippers,  to  be  driven 
out  And  carried  captive  by  Sihon  ?  But  then, 
while  that  victorious  host,  sweeping  Moab  with 
fire  and  sword,  rests  in  fancied  security,  then 
the  loud  voice  of  the  victor  comes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  his  song :  Then  burned  we  it,  and 
wasted  it,  from  Heshbon,  the  central  royal  city, 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  his  land,  and  thus  Israel 
avenged  Moab. — A.  0.] 

For  there  is  a  fire  gone  oat  of  Heshbon. 
The  occupation  of  ileslmon  is  anticipated.  The 
city  is  viewed  as  a  point  of  departure  for  a  con- 
quast  which  should  be  completed  by  the  torch 
of  war.  Ar  of  Moab.  The  earlier  capital  of 
Moab  lay  then  in  this  part  of  its  territory. 
Moab  was  not  stricken  without  cause  or  as 
guiltless.  It  was  the  people  of  Chemosh, 
subduer,  vanquisher.  [Fubrst  derives  it  from  a 
root  which  leads  to  the  signification  “fire-god 
others,  “sun-god.”  The  inscription  on  the 
Moabite  stone  shows  that  the  worship  of  Che¬ 
mosh  was  associated  with  that  of  the  Phoenician 
Astarte.  Ginsbubo,  The  Moabite  Stone.— A.  G.l 
As  the  god  of  war,  human  victims  were  offered 
to  him,  as  to  Milcom  and  Moloch.  He  is  not 
therefore  to  be  regarded  as  identical  with  Baal 
Peor  (Kbil)  ;  for  that  idol  as  the  god  of  lust  and 
pleisure  was  Baal,  as  the  god  of  misfortune, 
despair  and  of  human  sacrifices,  he  was  Moloch. 
[It  seems  probable,  however,  that  these  heathen 
idols  were  worshipped  under  different  forms 
according  to  the  special  attribute  which  was  in 
view,  or  whioh  oalled  forth  the  special  worship. 
He  might  thus  be  the  god  of  war,  and  at  another 
time,  regarding  prominently  another  attribute, 
the  god  of  lust.  See  Biblb  Com.  note  in  loc. — 
A.  Q.]  Moab  perished  as  the  people  of  Che¬ 
mosh.  The  distinction,  that  the  sons  took  to 
flight  baok  across  the  Arnon,  while  the  daughters 
fell  captives  to  8ihon,  is  entirely  true  to  nature. 
Then  follows  the  record  of  Israel’s  victory  and 
oonquest.  We  shot  at  them,  overthrew  them. 
See  textual  note.  Heshbon  is  perished, 
even  unto  Dibon,  and  we  have  laid  them 
waste  even  nnto  Nophah.  The  textual 
difficulties  in  the  last  clause  seem  to  be  best 
solved  by  following  the  Sept.,  which  some  MSS. 
favor,  and  read  fire  upon,  or  to  Medeba.  [Keil, 
Biblb  Com.,  Wordsworth,  Samaritan  text. — 
A.  G.]  The  confounding  of  Nophah  and  Nobach 
increases  the  confusion.  We  suggest,  however, 
this  reading:  to  the  ridge  of  hills  which  readies 
unto  Medeba.  We  read  in  Isa.  xv.  2:  “He  is 
gone  up  to  Bajith  and  Dibon,  the  high  places, 
to  weep  and  in  the  same  connection :  “  Moab 
shall  howl  over  Nebo  eft id  over  Medeba.”  Even 
now  it  is  said  that  Medeba  lies  on  a  rocky  bill 
about  four  miles  southeast  of  Heshbon.  It 
seems  to  be  a  sketch  of  the  new  possession,  and 
reveals  in  its  very  terms  the  tender  conscience 
of  Moses  whioh  prevented  him  from  pushing  his 
oonquests  into  Moab. 

Ver.  82.  Jaaser.  The  special  allusion  to 
Jaaxer  between  the  narrative  of  the  conquests 
of  Heshbon  and  Bashan  seems  to  imply  that  it 


was  an  independent  province  lying  between  the 
two  small  kingdoms.  The  city  with  her  villages, 
daughters,  was  taken  and  laid  waste.  Jaaxer 
lay  in  the  direction  of  Rabbath-Ammon  (Phila¬ 
delphia),  “  ten  miles  to  the  west,  and  is  to  be 
found  probably  in  the  ruins  Be  Stir  at  the  soarce 
of  the  Nabr  Sxir,  in  the  neighborhood  of  whioh 
Sevtxeh  found  pools,  which  are  probably  the 
remains  of  *the  Bea  of  Jaaxer’  alluded  to  Jer. 
xlviii.  82.”  Kbil.  Thence  the  army  moved 
eastwards.  To  human  view  the  Israelites  may 
have  seemed  rash,  in  approaching  so  nearly  the 
powerful  Ammonites.  And  they  tamed,  for 
Ammon  could  not  be  attacked.  Hence  the  march 
tends  northward  towards  Og,  king  of  Bashan. 
It  is  needless  to  ask  from  what  point  Israel 
undertook  the  expedition  against  Bashan.  **  The 
kingdom  of  Og  included  the  northern  half  of 
Gilead,  t.  e.  the  region  between  the  Jabbok  and 
the  Mandbur  (Deut.  iii.  18;  Josh.  xii.  5),  the 
modern  Jebel  Ajlun,  and  all  Bashan,  or  all  the 
region  of  Argob  (Deut.  iii.  4,  14),  the  modern 
plain  of  Jaulan  and  H&uran.”  Kbil.  Keil  fol¬ 
lows  Knobbl,  and  recognises  a  double  Edrei  in 
Bashan ;  but  for  the  true  Edrei  at  which  the 
kingdom  was  overthrown  by  the  Israelites,  comp. 
Von  Raumbr’s  Oeog.9  p.  247.  It  has  been  In¬ 
ferred  from  Deut.  iii.  10  that  a  seoond  Edrei 
existed  on  the  northwest  border  of  Baehan, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  in 
the  ruins  Zorah  or  Edrah.  Von  Raumer  desig¬ 
nates  this  place,  however,  as  Esra  or  El  Ira,  and 
describes  the  ruins  of  both  plaoes.  [The  weight 
of  authority  at  present  is  decidedly  In  favor  of 
two  Edreis. — The  significant  name  might  easily 
have  been  attached  to  different  places,  in  a 
country  naturally  strong  in  fastnesses. — A.  G.] 
[The  plains  of  Moab.  After  the  conquest 
of  the  two  Amorite  kingdoms,  the  Israelites 
oame  down  from  the  heights  of  Pisgah,  and 
pitched  in  the  Arboth  Moab.  These  plains  in 
the  northern  Arabah  stretched  from  Beth-Jeah- 
imoth,  *•  bouses  of  mortar,”  to  Abel  Shittim, 
••  the  aoaoia  meadow.”  Here  they  remained  till 
the  death  of  Moses.  The  oamp  was  beyond  the 
Jordan,  in  the  plain,  as  Langb  supposes,  still  in 
the  possession  of  Moab. — A.  G.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  song  of  triumph  on  the  Arnon  reminds 
us  in  its  mysterious  words  of  the  song  at  the 
passage  through  the  Red  Sea.  The  revival  of 
the  spirit  of  song  in  the  people  is  also  an  awa¬ 
kening  of  the  heroic  spirit  which  won  the  victo¬ 
ries  over  Sihon  and  Bashan.  They  are  insepa¬ 
rably  connected  in  all  ages. 


HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 


The  two  great  victories  east  of  Jordan  fore¬ 
shadow  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land. 
New  life,  new  songs.  [Henry:  “God  gave 
Israel  these  successes  while  Moses  was  yet  with 
them,  both  for  bis  comfort,  that  he  might  see 
the  beginning  of  that  glorious  work,  which  he 
must  not  live  to  see  the  finishing  of,  and  for 
their  enoouragement  in  the  war  of  Canaan  under 
Joshua.  It  was  the  earnest  of  great  things.** — 


A.  G.] 
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FIFTH  DIVISION. 

ISRAEL'S  FINAL  PREPARATION  DURING  ITS  RESIDENCE  IN  THE  PLAINS  (8TEPPE8* 

OF  MOAB. 

Chaptrrs  XXII.-XXXVL 


FIRST  SECTION. 

Balak  and  Balaam,  or  the  Curse  aa  a  Weapon  against  Israel  Frustrated. 

Chapters  XXII.  2— XXIV.  26. 


8orviy:  a.  Balak’ s  resort  to  Balaam,  ohap. 
xxii.  2-7.  b.  Balaam's  formal,  but  heartless 
opposition,  vers.  8-14.  e.  Balak’ s’  s  second  at¬ 
tempt,  Balaam’s  irresolution,  and  the  beginning 
of  God's  judgment  upon  him  in  the  permission 
of  the  journey,  vers.  15-21.  d.  Balaam’s  jour¬ 
ney  and  his  speaking  ass,  vers.  22-40.  «.  The 
first  blessing  by  Balaam,  ohap.  xxii.  41 — xxiii. 


10.  /.  The  second  blessing  by  Balaam,  ohap. 
xxiii.  11-26.  g.  Balaam’s  apparent  victory  over 
temptation.  His  third  and  greater  blessing. 
And  as  an  appendix  his  angry  announoement  of 
judgment  upon  Moab  and  other  enemies  of 
Israel,  at^ast  upon  ail  heathen,  ohap.  xxlii.  26- 
xxiv.  25. 


FIRST  SECTION. 

A.— BALAK’S  RESORT  TO  BALAAM. 

Chaptir  XXII.  2-8. 

2  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  saw  all  that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amoritea. 

3  And  Moab  was  sore  afraid  of  the  people,  because  they  were  many :  and  Moab  was 

4  distressed  because  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  Moab  said  unto  the  elders  of 
Midian,  Now  shall  this  company  lick  up  all  that  are  round  about  us,  as  the  ox 
licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  neld.  And  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor  was  king  of  the 

5  Moabites  at  that  time.  He  sent  messengers  therefore  unto  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor 
to  Pethor,  which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,  to  call 
him,  saying,  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  from  Egypt :  behold,  they  cover 

6  the  face1  of  the  earth,  and  they  abide  over  against  me:  Come  now  therefore,  I  pray 
thee,  curse  me  this  people ;  for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me :  peradventure  I  shall 
prevail,  that  we  may  smite  them,  and  that  I  may  drive  them  out  of  the  land :  for  I 
wot  that  he  whom  thou  blessest  is  blessed,  and  he  whom  thou  cursest  is  cursed. 

7  And  the  elders  of  Moab  and  the  elders  of  Midian  departed  with  the  rewards  of 
divination  in  their  hand ;  and  they  came  unto  Balaam,  and  spake  unto  him  the 

8  words  of  Balak.  And  he  said  unto  them,  Lodge  here  this  night,  and  I  will  bring 
you  word  again,  as  the  Lord  shall  speak  unto  me :  and  the  princes  of  Moab  abode 
with  Balaam. 

1  Heb.  eye. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

IVer.  4.  Assembly,  this  congregation,  Snpn,  not  a  multitude,  but  an  organised  whole.— A.  G.] 

[V«r.  5.  River  is  emphatic ;  by  the  river*  to  the  land.— A.  G.] 

[Vtr.  6.  Wot,  know.] 
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NUMBERS. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  preliminary  remarks.  We  shall  only 
reach  a  full*  view  of  the  history  of  Balaam  when 
we  oonsider  the  eeetion  upon  his  prophecies  in 
connection  with  the  record  of  his  end  (ohap. 
xxxi.).  Balaam  the  prophet,  the  utterer  of 
blessings  upon  the  people  of  God,  the  so-to-speak 
dogmatic  Balaam,  stands  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  Balaam,  the  wily  worldly  politician,  or  the 
moral  tempter  of  the  same  chosen  people.  The 
hidden,  hardly  discovered  reconciliation  of  the 
two  apparently  contradictory  representations  of 
his  character  has  led  Knobbl  and  others  to  sup- 

Eose  that  there  was  a  real  contradiction  in  the 
istory;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Hengsten- 
berg  and  others  have  clearly  detected  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  second  Balaam  in  the  character  of 
the  first,  and  have  recognised  also  the  first  in 
the  later  counsels  of  the  seoond,  in  bis  wily  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  celebrations  of  the  religious 
feasts.  We  have  here  the  living,  vivid  image  of 
a  remarkable  character,  thoroughly  unstable, 
vacillating  in  obedience  to  predominaft  motives, 
two-sided;  but  a  character  whose  two-sidedness 
does  not  show  itself  in  distinct,  stereotyped 
qualities,  ever  ready  for  action,  but  is  wrought 
out  in  the  progress  of  a  spiritual  conflict,  in 
which  avarioe  and  ambition  gradually  work  bis 
ruin.  Below  the  summit  of  sacred  zeal  or  in¬ 
spiration  which  Balaam  seemed  to  have  reached 
begins  the  hidden  process  of  his  ruin.  If  it  is 
asked  bow  the  Jews  oame  to  possess  this  infor¬ 
mation,  we  may  hazard  the  conjecture,  that 
Balaam’s  fall  began  with  double-dealing;  that 
he  had  first  made  disclosures  and  offers  to  the 
Israelites,  by  whose  camp  he  must  pass 
on  his  way  home,  and  then  because  he 
did  not  meet  with  the  expected  favorable 
reception,  returned  secretly  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  Midiaoitish  nomad  chief,  who  was  probably 
camping  on  the  skirts  of  the  Moabite  territory,  to 
Balak,  in  order  still  to  secure  from  him  the  •*  re¬ 
ward  of  iniquity,”  seeking  all  the  time  to  hide 
from  himself  the  baseness  of  his  conduct  under 
the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  lay  upon  the  broadest 
basis  a  sure  alliance  between  Moab  and  Israel. 
If  he  thought  of  the  real  approaching  do  wnlall  of 
Moab  and  the  glory  of  Israel,  be  may  have  che¬ 
rished  the  idea  of  suoh  an  intermediation,  as  even 
Judas  seems  to  have  been  impelled  for  some  time 
by  a  similar  motive.  His  fear  of  the  power  of 
Israel  may  have  determined  him  to  greater  se- 
cresy  in  the  pursuit  of  his  crafty  aim.  Thus  Ba¬ 
laam  in  this  second  form  in  which  his  character 
appears  stands,  in  the  New  Testament,  as  the  pro¬ 
totype  of  a  subtle  tempter  and  destroyer  of  God’s 
people,  through  his  teaching  a  false  religious 
freedom*  The  remarkable  portraiture  of  Ba¬ 
laam’s  character  makes  the  deeper  impression 
of  historical  truthfulness,  since  we  find  the  con¬ 
tradictions  appearing  here,  reflected  in  a  thousand 
instances  in  the  history  of  religion,  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  and  profane  history,  as  features  of  an  un¬ 
stable  double-hearted  nature. 

We  note  first  the  contradiction  between  an  os¬ 
tentatious  and  vaunted  faith  in  Jehovah,  and  the 
ever  re-appearing  and  strong  lusting  after  the 
rewards  of  unrighteousness,  after  the  glory  and 


the  gold  which  ultimately  leads  him  to  ruin. 
The  seeming  piety,  aliquid  ntmis,  at  once  exoites 
suspicion ;  the  frequent  use  of  the  name  Jeho¬ 
vah,  the  constant  parade  of  his  dependence  upon 
Jehovah’s  directions,  the  multiplication  of  the 
offerings  in  whioh  he  compels  Balak  to  take  part, 
the  greatness  of  the  sacrifices,  as  if  he  might 
thereby  control  Jehovah  (take  providence  by 
storm,  as  modern  hypoorites  phrase  it)  are  all 
suspioious.  How  much  the  orthodox  and  pietis- 
tic  extravagances  of  to-day  remind  us  of  the 
methods  of  Balaam !  Then  again,  as  to  the  form 
of  his  faith,  we  must  notice  the  broad  contrast 
between  bis  fervent  language  of  rapturous  in¬ 
spiration,  his  soul  borne  away  as  it  were  in 
inspired  vision,  and  his  ordinary  states  of  con¬ 
sciousness,  his  efforts  to  tempt  God,  to  carry  out 
his  evil  selfish  plans  by  means  of  superstitious 
practices,  and  his  aiding  the  heathen  king  and 
nis  subjects  in  their  destructive  hostility  to  the 
people  of  God.  Even  the  formal,  oratorioal 
exaggeration  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
superficial  nature  of  his  feelings.  How  often 
religious,  poetical,  msthetio  emotion  proves  itself 
more  or  less  Balaam-like  through  its  contrast 
with  the  real  state  of  the  feelings  1 

The  psychological  problem  of  the  prophetic 
enthusiast  becomes  more  difficult  through  the 
psychological  sympathy  of  his  ass.  This  con¬ 
trast  aud  the  change  in  the  parts  of  the  per¬ 
formance  between  the  rider  and  the  animal  on 
which  he  rides,  is  much  greater  than  the  contrast 
between  Don  Quixote  and  bis  Sanpbo-Panza. 

8till  another  contrast,  and  one  which  we  must 
not  overlook,  appears  in  the  great  flourish  and 
display  with  which  Balaam  takes  his  leave  of 
Balak,  and  the  secrecy  in  his  later  operations, 
after  which  he  is  first  found  among  the  slain  in 
Midian,  and  recognized  as  the  instigator  of  the 
great  oalamity. 

More  conspicuous  is  the  distinction  in  Balaam^ 
as  he  speaks,  proclaims,  sings  the  blessing,  and 
as  he  plots  the  curse.  Still  while  he  changes 
his  blessing  into  a  curse,  Jehovah  tmnsforms 
the  curse  into  a  blessing. 

This  very  remarkable  episode  in  the  Mosaic 
history  could  not  fail  to  occasion  many  disser¬ 
tations.  For  the  literature  see  Keil,  p.  158, 
note  (consult  especially  Baur,  History  of  the  Old 
Testament  Prophecy ,  p.  829),  Knobel,  p.  127 ; 
also  articles  in  Winer,  Worterbuch ,  Herzog's 
Encyclopaedia .  Hengstenbbrg’s  Oeschichte  dee  Bi 
learns,  Baumgarten,  Uommentar, This  Commrn.. 
Introduction  to  Genesis .  [Also  Kurtz,  Gesh.t 
Yol.  II.,  p.  461  et  seq.t  Bible  Com.,  8mith’s 
Bible  Die.,  Wordsworth,  H<>ly  Bible  with  notes , 
Stanley,  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,  Vol.  I., 
p.  209-218.— A.  G.] 

“  From  the  very  earliest  time  opinions  have 
been  divided  as  to  the  oharaoter  of  Balaam. 
Some  ( e .  g  Philo,  Ambrose.  Augustine)  have 
regarded  him  as  a  wizard  and  false  prophet 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  idols,  who  was  destU 
tute  of  any  susceptibility  for  the  true  religion, 
and  was  compelled  by  God,  against  his  will,  to 
give  utterance  to  blessings  upon  Israel  instead 
of  curses.  Others  (e.  g.  Tertullian,  Jerome) 
have  supposed  him  to  be  a  genuine  and  true 
prophet,  who  simply  fell  through  covetousness 
and  ambition.  But  these  views  are  both  of  them 
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untenable  in  this  exclusive  form.  Wits iu s 
(Mitcell.  ss.  1,  lib.  1,  o.  16,  {  88),  Hbngstbx- 
bbbq,  Kurtz.1*  Kbil.  The  declaration  of  Hbng- 
stbxbero,  however,  that  Balaam  was  not  entirely 
without  the  fear  of  God,  nor  yet  a  really  pious 
mao  and  true  prophet  of  God,  leaves  us  without 
any  very  definite  idea.  It  is  most  important 
here  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  not  consider¬ 
ing  a  fixed  charaeter,  but  one  passing  through 
a  change,  and  engaged  in  a  serious  conflict. 
The  record  speaks  elearly  of  a  communication 
between  Balaam  and  God,  although  not  of  an 
intimate  and  confidential  relation  with  Him. 
He  is  at  least  a  monotheist;  he  clings  as  a 
Mesopotamian,  perhaps  as  a  descendant  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  to  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  its  more  general 
significance,  which  it  had  before  acquiring  its 
specific  meaning,  Ex.  iii.  and  vi.:  and  hence  the 
writer  uses  in  connection  with  him  the  name 
Elohim,  not  reeogniziog  him  as  strictly  a  wor¬ 
shipper  of  Jehovah.  He  thus'  lies  within  the 
primitive,  monotheistic  traditions,  the  religious 
twilight  which  Melcbixedek  also  represents 
(see  Gen.  xiv.  18).  But  he  had  derived  from 
his  father  Beor,  *.  e.  ‘‘consumer,”  “destroyer,” 
as  it  appears  from  his  own  name  Balaam,  “  sub- 
verter,*’  “devourer  of  the  people,**  a  stronger 
inclination  to  >ourse  than  to  bless.  Hengsten- 
bsho  lays  great  stress  upon  the  fact  that  he  is 
never  called  nabif  “  prophet,**  but  kosem,  “  sooth¬ 
sayer.**  But  we  may  well  suppose  that  the 
obscure  word  ko*em  originally  bore  a  better 
sense  than  that  which  was  attached  to  it  later. 
It  may  be  true  that  this  word,  and  those 
who  bore  it,  as  with  the  worship  of  high- 
places,  which  was  originally  patriarchal,  but 
afterwards  degenerated  into  idolatry.  We 
distinguish  between  the  primeval  religion  whioh 
runs  from  Melohixedek  down  through  the  Old 
Testament  history,  and  was  never  entirely  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  the  religion  of  the  Abrahamic 
promise  or  oovenant,  by  the  inverted  order  of 
signs  or  symbols,  and  the  word.  In  the  primi¬ 
tive  religion  God  is  known  through  the  signs, 
and  these  are  rendered  into  the  word  by  the  in¬ 
terpreting  mind,  in  the  covenant  religion  the 
word  precedes  and  is  afterward  confirmed  and 
enforced  by  sacramental  signs.  Thus  Joseph 
wears  the  aspect  of  a  descendant  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  religion,  and  might  even  appear  as  a  Kosem 
when  he  olaims  that  he  prophesied  out  of  bis 
cap.  Thus  Balaam  also  proceeds  to  seek  for 
signs,  chap,  xxiii.  8,  15.  But  then  there  is  an 
evident  approach  to  the  Abrahamic  form  of  reli¬ 
gion,  when  he  no  longer  seeks  for  signs,  whose 
interpretation  Jehovah  puts  into  his  mouth,  but 
by  virtue  of  the  free  direct  inspiration,  as  he 
looks  upon  Israel,  utters  his  prophetic  words, 
(xxiv.  11.  After  this  we  can  no  longer  class  the 
Kotem  Balaam  with  the  later  degenerated  sooth¬ 
sayers.  Bat  surely  he  does  approach  that  low- 
wed  type,  when  he  suffers  himself,  avowedly  at 
least,  to  recognize  the  superstitious  notion,  that 
by  arbitrary  curses  be  could  magically  produce 
ealamitous  results,  even  upon  a  whole  people, 
even  against  the  blessing  of  Jehovah ;  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  eager  and  prepared  to  reoeive  the 
reward  of  such  enohAntments.  It  may  be  that 
It  was  from  the  pay  which  he  took,  that  the  pro¬ 
phet,  originally,  came  to  wear  the  altered  and 


less  honored  name  of  Kotem.  But  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  such  a  designed  intermingling  of 
the  holy  with  the  unholy,  lies  in  the  great  di¬ 
vergency  between  emotional  capacity  when  ex¬ 
cited,  in  highly  gifted  natures,  and  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  the  mind.  Universally  there 
is  a  contrast  between  the  man  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  his  mind,  or  his  habitual  tendency,  and 
the  same  man  in  his  quickened  state,  in  his 
strivings  after  ideal  heights ;  between  the  man 
in  his  everyday  and  in  his  Sunday  life.  In  the 
lives  of  noble  men,  this  divergency  sometimes 
ripens  into  opposition,  as  with  Peter,  Mat’,  xvi. ; 
and  indeed  in  the  very  best  men  there  is  always 
the  blossom  of  impulse  before  the  fruit  of  a  new 
soul-life.  But  if  a  fissure  opens  between  these 
two  spiritnal  states  of  the  soul,  whioh  widens  at 
last  into  a  broad  chasm,  a  permanent  contradic¬ 
tion,  then  the  Balaam  nature  is  complete,  and  in 
the  end  the  evil  tendeney  and  nature  triumphs 
over  the  ideal.  Thus  it  happens  that  false  pro¬ 
phets  have  been  formed  out  of  gifted  prophetie 
natures,  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

We  pass  now  naturally  to  the  consideration  of 
another  erroneous  oontrast,  whioh  supposes  that 
Balaam  intended  to  curse  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  speaking,  but  that  the  Spirit  of  God  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  utter  blessings.  Hbngstmnberg 
says  of  this  view  :  “  Ambrose  held  a  crude  no¬ 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  divine  power  upon  Ba¬ 
laam^  as  if  God  put  the  words  in  his  mouth, 
quatt  cymbalum  tinmen*  tonum  reddo .**  Calvin 
held  nearly  the  same  view.  [Henqstenberg 
says  of  Calvin  “  that  in  general  he  clearly  re¬ 
cognised  and  sharply  expressed  the  dependence 
of  prophecy  upon  the  subjective  condition  of  the 
prophet,  while  be  regards  Balaam  as  an  exception 
to  this  rale.” — A  G  ].  But  one  could  soarcely 
call  this  power  whioh  thus  constrains  the  soul, 
inspiration,  not  even  infusion.  Here  again  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  divine  irresistible 
influence  is  moral,  and  is  carefully  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  any  physical  or  magical  compul¬ 
sion,  from  which  it  is  free.  It  is  a  strange  coin¬ 
cidence  that  this  assumption  has  been  applied 
not  only  to  Balaam,  but  even  to  the  &9S  on  which 
he  rode,  although  it  lacked  entirely  the  organio 
capacity  for  human  speech.  In  this  respect 
Hbngstbnbbrg  has  admirably  presented  tbe  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  ideas  of  externality  and 
reality ;  asserting  the  reality  of  inward  ooour- 
renoes,  as  well  as  the  distinction  between  real 
visions  and  bare  imaginations,  although  tbe  two 
things  are  held  to  be  one  and  the  same  by  many 
thinkers  who  assume  great  superiority.  But  no 
one  can  make  any  great  progress  in  tbe  Holy 
Scripture,  without  a  sense  or  capacity  for  per- 
oeiving  the  reality  of  genuine  visions.  Bat  we 
shall  return  to  this  theme  in  the  sequel. 

This  narrative,  moreover,  is  very  important 
with  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  the  divine  per¬ 
mission.  God  forbids  Balaam  to  go.  He  then 
permits  him  to  go  under  certain  conditions, 
while  He  appears  to  be  offended  because  he  went. 
To  a  superficial  view  the  passage  seems  full  of 
inconsistencies,  whereas  in  truth  the  apparent 
change  in  the  divine  decisions  is  determined  by 
the  changes  in  Balaam,  is  adapted  to  them,  and 
is  thus  the  result  and  fruit  of  the  strictest  and 
most  saored  consistency. 
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As  some  have  held  that  the  words  of  the  third 
and  last  propheoy  point  clearly  to  a  later  origin, 
is,  according  to  the  fiction  of  the  oritios,  a  vati- 
cinia  post  eventum ,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
examine  the  passage  more  closely.  In  this  third 
prophecy  Balaam  stands  at  the  Tery  highest  point 
in  his  inspired  intuition.  It  is  no  longer  (as  in 
vers.  6  and  16) :  “  Jehovah  put  a  word  into  his 
mouth,”  but:  41  The  Spirit  of  God  came  upon 
him.”  Before  he  spake  under  restraint  of  fear, 
now  freed  from  any  such  limitations,  and  in  the 
full  freedom  of  revelation  (chap.  xxiv.  4-9).  The 
anger  of  the  king  at  his  third  utteranoe  of  words 
of  blessing  seems  to  have  unfettered  his  own  in¬ 
dignation  (vers.  12-24). 

The  passage  in  whioh  we  have  the  beautiful 
prediction  of  the  44  Star  out  of  Jacob,”  does  not 
belong  to  the  line  of  dear,  direct,  conscious  Mes¬ 
sianic  prophecy,  although  Rabbi  Akiba  held  that 
it  did,  but  refers  to  the  Bar-Cochab:  Son  of  the 
Star.  [There  was  a  pretender  who  bore  this 
name,  with  express  reference  to  the  prophecy  of 
Balaam:  and  led  the  Jews  into  rebellion  against 
the  Roman  power  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  A. 
D.,  136. — A.  G.l.  The  exclusive  references  of 
the  Star  to  the  Messiah,  have  been  numerous  in 
Christian  authors  from  Calvin  to  Baumoartin, 
see  Knobbl,  p.  146.  But  since  the  conception 
of  an  ideal,  personal  Messiah  had  not  reached 
its  full  development  even  at  the  time  of  David, 
2  Sam.  vii.,  it  would  have  been  a  strange  ano¬ 
maly  if  it  had  found  expression  so  much  earlier 
by  the  heathen  Balaam.  For  other  interpreta¬ 
tions,  as  e.  g.  that  which  refers  the  prophecy  to 
David,  to  David  and  the  Messiah,  to  the  Jewish 
kingdom  and  the  Messiah,  see  Knobbl,  p.  146 
[and  notes  in  loe. — A.  G.].  As  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  new  stars  in  oonnection  with  the  birth 
of  great  kings,  see  Kbil,  p.  192  [who,  however, 
refers  to  Hbnostbnbbro,  who  cites  Justini, 
Hist,  xxxvii.  2;  Plinii,  H.  N \  ii.  23;  8vbtob., 
Jul.  Css*.  o.  78;  and  Dio  Cass .  xlv.,  p.  278. — 
—A.  G.].  We  must  bear  in  mind  here  first  of 
all,  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  an  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  prophet.  Balaam  and  his  prophecies  ap¬ 
pear  throughout  under  an  historical  point  of 
view.  But  what  he  meant  by  a  star  was  a  scep¬ 
tre,  a  royal  ruler,  who  should  aripe  in  Israel, 
and  crush  all  its  enemies.  We  do  not  need  to 
be  familiar  with  Jewish  history  to  understand 
what  follows,  although  Balaam,  in  a  typical,  but 
not  in  a  verbal  sense,  uttered  far  more  than  he 
was  conscious  of.  even  with  respeot  to  the  star 
out  of  Jacob.  What  could  be  of  greater  moment 
than  the  crushing  of  the  power  of  the  Moabite 
princes,  since  they  were  even  now  plotting  the 
destruction  of  Israeli  The  Edomites,  in  a  spirit 
of  enmity,  had  just  before  restrained  the  onward 
march  of  the  people  of  God.  The  Amalekites 
were  old  traditional  foes  of  Israel.  When  now 
he  proceeds  further  and  predicts  the  victory 
over  the  Assyrians,  his  own  countrymen,  over 
the  Kenites  (in  the  north),  and  then  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  (Ebbr)  by 
some  western  power,  he  passes  from  the  parti- 
cular  into  the  universal.  At  length  his  prophetic 
vision  reaches  its  utmost  bounds.  Chittim  shall 
be  overthrown  at  last.  His  talent  for  oursing 
now  comes  into  full  play,  and  the  proud  seer  in 
wrath  takes  leave  of  the  angry  king  who  had 


thought  only  that  by  some  superstitious  magic 
spell,  he  would  be  able  to  win  back  his  lost  do¬ 
main,  or  at  least  to  proteot  that  which  was  still 
left  him;  takes  leave  ostensibly  never  to  see 
him  again,  but  only  ostensibly.  A  Midianitish 
nomad  tribe,  coming  perhaps  from  his  own  home 
in  Mesopotamia,  roamed  at  this  time  along  the 
extended  kingdom.  Here  among  these  Midian- 
ites  Balaam  seems  to  have  rested  (after  having 
sought  in  vain  a  market  for  his  talents  among 
the  Israelites)  in  order  to  renew  his  relation 
with  Balak.  For  various  oonjectures  as  to  who 
Balaam  was,  see  Knobbl.  It  was  formerly  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  was  Elihu  or  Laban,  or  one  of 
the  magicians  of  Egypt.  Modern  guesses  are 
that  he  was  the  Arabio  sage  Lokman.  Thus 
Knobbl.  For  oonjecture  as  to  Pethor,  see 
Knobbl,  128.  [Knobbl  identifies  Pethor  with 
Mhvoai  (Zosian  iii.  14)  and  with  the  B tdavva 
of  Ptolemy  v.  18,  6.  He  regards  both  these 
names  as  corruptions  of  Pethor,  and  thinks  the 
place  is  found  in  the  present  Anah.  Keii.  re¬ 
gards  this  as  very  uncertain,  while  Bibi.b 
Com .  is  inclined  to  favor  it.  Very  little  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  — A.  G.]  For  the  faith  of  anti¬ 
quity  in  the  efficacy  of  curses,  see  Knobel,  p. 
129.  [Also  Kurtz,  Oeschickte  dcs  AUen  Dundee, 
and  Baumoartbn,  Com .,  who  holds  that  the  effi- 
oaoy  attributed  to  them  was  not  merely  a  super¬ 
stition  or  imagination,  but  had  a  real  ground, 
and  that  the  narrative  here  can  only  be  cor¬ 
rectly  understood  on  the  supposition  that  It 
recognises  the  actual  power  of  Balaam  to  bless 
and  to  curse.  He  finds  the  turning  point  in  the 
whole  narrative,  the  thought  around  whioh  it 
dusters,  in  the  words  Deut.  xxiii.  6.  44 The  Lord 
thy  God  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam ;  bat 
the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  ourse  into  a  bless¬ 
ing  unto  thee.”  Kurtz  adopts  substantially  the 
same  view.  For  the  opposite  view  see  Hkmq- 
stbnbbrg,  History  of  Balaam. — A.  G.] 

[The  question  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
Balaam  is  distinct  from  that  as  to  the  nature  of 
his  prophetio  gift  and  position.  They  are  not 
entirely  disoonneoted  questions ;  but  the  one  is 
muoh  more  easily  settled  than  the  other.  He 
oould  not  of  course  be  a  good  man  and  a  false 
prophet ;  but  he  may  have  been  a  bad  man  and 
a  true  prophet.  8uoh  in  fact  he  was.  Morally 
Balaam  comes  before  us  as  a  man  of  keen  in¬ 
sight  and  of  wide  culture,  having  broad  glimpses 
of  the  truth,  which  seem  to  have  grown  clearer 
with  his  investigations,  a  heart  susceptible  to 
noble  impulses,  a  conscience  awakened,  but  not 
authoritative,  with  strong  convictions  of  right 
and  duty,  which  are  yet  sacrificed  to  the  cra¬ 
vings  of  avarice  and  ambition  ;  ever  practically 
selling  all  his  better  impulses,  his  convictions 
and  his  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  yet 
never  doing  it  without  a  conscious  and  serious 
struggle.  As  to  his  prophetic  position,  he  is 
not  to  be  viewed,  as  Hrngbtbnbbrg  has  folly 
shown,  as  a  false  prophet,  a  mere  heathen  seer, 
who  was  constrained  by  God  against  his  own 
will  to  bless  and  not  to  curse  Israel,  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  true  and  genuine  prophet,  who 
was  only  swept  away  by  bis  avarice  and  ambi¬ 
tion.  There  are  elements  of  truth  in  both  views  ; 
but  neither  of  them  is  tenable  in  its  exclusive 
form.  44  The  troth  lies,”  to  use  the  words  of 
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Kurts,  “  in  the  midst.  Balaam  was  in  his  pre¬ 
sent  position  both  a  heathen  magician  and  a 
Jehoviatio  seer.  He  stood  upon  the  border  line 
between  regions,  which  indeed  lie  contiguous, 
but  in  their  nature  and  character  are  radically 
opposed  to  eaoh  other,  and  exclusive  of  each 
other.  With  one  foot  still  upon  the  ground  of 
heathen  magic  and  soothsaying,  he  planted  the 
other  within  the  limits  of  the  J eh o fistic  religion 
and  prophecy.”  The  name  he  bears,  DOjlp,  a 
soothsayer,  whieh  is  never  used  to  designate  a 
true  prophet  of  God;  his  parleying  with  the 
messengers,  his  seeking  permission  to  go  the 
second  time;  the  eager  pursuit  of  his  covetous 
hopes,  and  especially  his  use  of  signs  as  the  fit¬ 
ting  and  customary  means  to  ascertain  the  will 
of  God,  which  were  never  resorted  to  by  the  true 
prophet,  are  proofs  that  he  still  Btood  upon  the 
old  and  lower  ground;  while  his  avowed  claim 
to  act  as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  his  delay  in 
going  at  Balak’s  request,  his  answer  to  the 
second  and  more  attractive  embassy,  and  his 
reply  to  Balak’s  indignant  remonstrance  because 
he  had  not  cursed,  but  blessed  Israel,  oh.  zxiii. 
12,  show  that  he  had  indeed  in  part  crossed  the 
border  and  stood  within  the  region  of  the  true 
prophets  of  Jehovah.  The  tidings  of  the  great 
things  whieh  God  had  done  for  His  people  in 
Egypt,  at  the  Red  8ea,  in  the  wilderness,  which 
had  been  borne  to  him  as  the  report  spread 
through  the  nations,  had  doubtless  led  him  to 
take  a  more  decided  stand.  He  probably  hoped 
too  to  make  greater  gains  if  he  appeared  as  a 
prophet  of  Jehovah.  * 

Why  he  remained  in  this  position;  why  he 
did  not  advance  still  more  decidedly  and  com¬ 
pletely  into  the  new  region  which  opened  before 
him;  or  rather  why  attempting  to  stand  upon 
the  border-line,  to  unite  and  hold  fast  in  himself 
that  which  differed  so  widely  and  irreconcilably, 
he  ultimately  went  back  to  his  old  servioe,  sank 
completely  down  to  the  lower  level  upon  whioh 
he  stood  before,  and  into  all  the  deeper  darkness 
because  he  had  turned  away  from  the  light,  the 
progress  of  the  history  makes  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  just  here  that  his  moral  character  bears 
upon  his  prophetic  position.  He  was  not  willing 
to  part  with  his  lusts.  “  He  loved  the  wages  of 
unrighteousness.”  He  could  not  bring  himself 
to  serve  God  with  an  undivided  heart.  It  was 
no  intellectual  defect,  nor  any  want  of  fitness 
for  a  higher  calling,  for  the  position  of  a  true 
and  genuine  prophet,  but  his  dinging  to  his 
lusts,  his  attempt  to  carry  them  over  with  him 
into  the  servioe  of  Jehovah,  which  restrained 
his  progress.  Through  the  call  of  Balak  he  was 
brought  into  a  position  at  which  he  must  decide 
“whether,”  as  Kurti  says,  “the  old  heathen, 
or  the  new  Jehovistic  principle  of  life  should 
rale  within  him,  whether  he  should  go  on  to  the 
full,  genuine,  prophetio  condition,  or  fall  back 
upon  the  old  stand-point,  and  in  so  doing  fall  of 
course  into  a  more  decided  hostility  towards 
Jehovah,  towards  the  theocracy  and  the  people 
of  His  choioe.  This  development  of  circum¬ 
stances,  whioh  serves  for  the  glorifying  of 
Jehovah,  for  the  encouragement  of  Israel,  for 
the  discouragement  of  the  enemies  of  Israel,  has 
also  for  Balaam  most  momentous,  indeed  deci¬ 


sive  importance.  He  fell.  Covetousness  and 
ambition  were  stronger  in  him  than  the  desire 
for  salvation.” — A.  G.] 

See.  A.  Chap.  xxii.  1-8. 

The  Moabites,  like  the  Edomites,  had  sold  the 
Israelites  bread  and  water  while  they  were 
passing  along  their  eastern  border.  But  now 
when  they  saw  them  settling  down  in  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  Sihon,  upon  their  northern  border,  the 
wounds  of  whioh  were  not  yet  healed,  terror 
seized  upon  them.  They  excited  the  Midianites 
by  appealing  to  their  fears,  lest  the  Israelites 
should  lay  waste  all  their  green  meadow-lands, 
a a  the  ox  lioketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field. 
They  could  not  hope  to  conquer  those  who  were 
victorious  over  the  Amorites,  against  whom 
they  had  been  unable  to  stand.  Then  Balak 
(whose  name  seems  to  be  without  significance) 
in  consultation  with  the  elders  of  Midian,  strikes 
upon  the  diabolioal  thought,  that  be  might  per¬ 
haps  secure  the  destruction  of  this  mighty  peo¬ 
ple  through  fanatical  curses,  through  magical 
incantations;  a  thought  suggested  perhaps  by 
Midianitish  traders,  to  whom  the  reputation  of 
Balaam,  as  a  great  magician  and  imprecatory 
prophet,  was  familiar.  However  oonfused  may 
have  been  the  prevalent  conceptions  in  these 
regions  as  to  supernatural  agencies,  so  much  is 
clear,  that  the  reputation  was  in  accordance 
with  them.  His  father  “called  Beor  (from 
on  account  of  the  destructive  power  attri¬ 
buted  to  his  curses.”  The  son  of  this  fanatical 
destroyer  (for  the  form  Bosor,  2  Peter  ii.  15, 
see  Kbil,  who  holds  that  it  probably  arose  from 
the  peculiar  mode  of  pronouncing  the  guttural 
$ )  is  called  Balaam,  ensoarer  or  destroyer  of 
the  people.  [HxnasTBRBBRa:  “He  bore  the 
name  as  a  dreaded  wizard  and  conjurer,  whe¬ 
ther  he  received  it  at  his  birth  as  a  member  of 
a  family  in  which  this  occupation  was  hereditary, 
or  whether  the  name  was  given  to  him  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  fact  indicated  by  the  name 
had  actually  made  its  appearance.” — A.  G.] 
Balaam  understood  well  how  to  destroy  the  peo¬ 
ple  not  only  with  burning  curBes,  but  by  the 
wily  use  of  worldly  and  fleshly  allurements.  It 
must  have  been  already  known,  too,  that  his 
powers  and  gifts  were  in  the  market,  and  could 
be  purchased  for  gold  or  renown.  Moses  indeed 
may  have  despised  the  superstition  of  heathen 
antiquity  that  curses  could  actually  work  inju¬ 
rious  results — a  superstition  which  in  some  of 
its  forms,  reaches  even  to  the  present  time,  and 
therefore  may  have  regarded  the  curses  of  Ba¬ 
laam  as  having  no  importance  in  themselves ; 
but  still  as  mere  fanatical  delusions  they  might 
produce  injurious  results,  as  they  might  inflame 
the  Moabites,  and  dishearten  and  weaken  the 
Israelites.  [Balak  who  was  king  of  the 
Moabites  at  that  time.  The  words  seem  to 
intimate  that  he  was  not  the  hereditary  king  of 
Moab.  If,  as  Biblr  Com.  regards  as  probable, 

“  the  Midianitish  chieftains  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  Moabites  after  the  Amo- 
ritish  victories  to  establish  themselves  as  princes 
in  the  land,  as  the  Hyksoe  had  done  in  Egypt,” 
we  see  at  once  why  Balak  should  have  turned 
for  counsel  to  the  eiders  of  Midian,  and  why  he 
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should  have  had  suoh  confidence  in  the  power 
of  Balaam — A.'G.]  Aooordinglj  he  sends  mes¬ 
sengers  to  Balaam  with  the  rewards  of  sooth¬ 
saying  (Kosem  the  soothsayer) ,  to  Pethor,  an 
unknowu  city,  probably,  according  to  Ksil,  a 
seat  of  Babylonian  sages,  if  it  was  not  rather 
the  seat  of  monotheistic  hermits,  among  whom 
the  Semitico  Abrahamio  tradition  was  still  pre¬ 
served.  Balak  did  not  think  that  the  ourses  of 
Balaam  in  themselves  oould  destroy  the  Israel¬ 
ites;  but  he  firmly  believed  that  with  the  aid 
of  this  superstitious  delusion  he  could  so  work 
upon  the  temper  of  both  peoples,  so  animate  his 
own  people  and  the  Midianites,  and  so  discour¬ 
age  the  people  of  God,  as  to  secure  the  victory. 
[It  is  far  more  probable  that  Balak  shared  the 
belief,  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  was 
common  among  the  heathen,  that  persons  like 
Balaam  could  by  their  sacrifices  work  upon  the 
gods  they  served,  and  so  determine  and  oontrol 
their  purposes  and  power.  As  Balaam  was 
avowedly  now  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,  Balak  doubtless  hoped  that  if  he  oould 
seoure  his  influence,  he  would  work  upon 
Jehovah,  and  so  ohange  the  current  of  events. 
— A.  G.j  Come  oorae  me  this  people, 
for  they  are  too  mighty  for  me:  perad- 
venture  I  shall  smite  them  and  drive 
them  ont  of  the  land.— As  thou  art  the  great 
curser,  the  highest  adept  in  that  great  art,  so 
thou  canst  with  thy  ourses  infuriate  the  Moab¬ 
ites  and  dispirit  and  oonfound  the  Israelites; 
then  I  oan  smite  them.  This  people  is  come 
oat  of  Bgypt,  he  said,  as  if  he  knew  nothing 


more  of  them.  They  cover  the  eye  of  the 
earth  is  his  soornful  expression.  They  abide 
over  against  me,  as  if  he  did  not  know  that 
they  did  not  wish  any  conflict  with  him.  He 
will  have  revenge  because  the  Israelites  have 
conquered  the  Amorites  his  own  enemies.  Kho- 
bkl,  speaking  of  the  belief  in  inoantatione,  loses 
sight  of  the  distinction  between  prophetic  an¬ 
nouncement  of  curses,  and  the  mere  inoantation 
of  common  superstition  and  witchcraft.  [Keil: 
“  The  fact  that  the  Loan  did  not  hearken  to  Ba¬ 
laam,  but  turned  the  curse  into  a  blessing,  is 
celebrated  as  a  great  favor  to  Israel.  Deut.  xxiii. 
6;  Josh.  xxiv.  10;  Mioah  vi.  8,  assumes  that 
Balaam  had  power  to  bless  and  to  curse.  This 
power  is  not  traced,  it  is  true,  to  the  might  of 
heathen  deities,  but  to  the  might  of  Jehovah, 
whose  name  Balaam  confessed ;  but  yet  the  pos¬ 
sibility  is  assumed  of  his  curse  doing  actual,  and 
not  merely  imaginary  harm  to  the  Israelites.’' — 
A.G.], 

Balaam  receives  the  messengers  of  Balak.  As 
he  acknowledges  the  name  of  Jehovah,  he  must 
have  known  at  once  that  he  could  not  curse  the 
people  of  Jehovah.  He  invites  them,  however, 
to  remain  over  night,  assuring  them  that  he  will 
in  the  night  receive  instructions  from  Jehovah. 
He  thus  intimates  that  he  expects  his  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  form  of  nocturnal  dream-visions,  al¬ 
though  this  is  not  the  only  thing,  upon  which  he 
relied  as  an  interpreter  of  signs.  He  regards  or 
presents  as  in  doubt  what  he  should  have  known 
at  onoe.  He  tempts  Jehovah ;  and  thus  he  en¬ 
ters  the  path  of  perdition. 


B.— BALAAM’S  FORMAL  BUT  HEARTLESS  REFUSAL. 

Chaptbk  XXII.  9-14. 

9  And  God  came  unto  Balaam,  and  said,  What  men  are  these  with  thee? 

10  And  Balaam  said  unto  God,  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  Moab,  hath  sent 

11  unto  me,  easing.  Behold,  there  is  a  people  come  out  of  Egypt,  which  covereth.  the 
face  of  the  earth ;  come  now,  curse  me  them  ;  peradventure  !I  shall  be  able  to  over- 

12  come  them,  and  drive  them  out  And  God  said  unto  Balaam,  Thou  shalt  not  go 

13  with  them ;  thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people ;  for  they  are  blessed.  And  Balaam 
rose  up  in  the  morning,  and  said  unto  the  princes  of  Balak,  Get  you  into  your  land : 

14  for  the  Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  £0  with  you.  And  the  princes  of  Moab 
rose  up,  and  they  went  unto  Balak,  and  said,  Balaam  refuseth  to  come  with  us. 

l  Marg.  J shall prevail  infighting  against  thorn. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

(Ver.  11.  fOf)  from  a  root  which  signifies  to  hollow  out;  to  pierce,  perforate,  and  so  curse  from  the  pea^ 
tratjpg  power  of  the  curse.  Hiksch  regards  it  as  sn  anomalous  form  used  in  the  sense  of  curse  only  in  this  nar¬ 
rative,  and  signifying  to  hollow,  make  empty,  to  take  away  the  whole  contents  of  its  object— to  make  it  as  chaff— 
or  a  shadow.— A.  G.]. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Qod  (Elohim)  the  writer  tells  us  comes  to  Ba¬ 
lsam  in  the  night.  Balaam  speaks  of  Jehovah  as 
if  he  knew  the  God  of  Salvation.  [He  had  this 
knowledge  partly  from  the  primeval  traditions 
which  were  probably  preserved  more  folly  and 
elearly  in  his  native  region  than  elsewhere,  but 
mainly  from  the  report  of  the  great  things  whioh 
Ood  had  done  in  the  deliverance  and  leading  of 
His  people,  which  had  spread  far  and  wide  and 
produced  a  deep  impression  on  all  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  tribes.  Balaam  was  prepared  to  welcome 
the  report  and  turn  it  to  his  own  selfish  ends,  if 
possible.  8ee  Kurtz’s  History. — A.  G.].  What 
men  are  these  with  thee  ?  asks  Jehovah,  so 
that  his  vague,  uneasy  suspicion  that  these  guests 
might  bring  him  to  ruin,  might  work  itself  out 
elearly.  [Hbmostenbbrq:  The  question  was  in- 
tended  to  awaken  the  slumbering  oonsoienoe  of 
Balaam,  to  lead  him  to  refleot  upon  the  proposal 
whioh  they  had  made,  and  to  break  the  foroe  of 


his  sinful  inclination. — A.  G.].  Balak  had  said 
He  whom  thon  blessest  is  blessed,  and 
he  whom  thon  our  seat  is  cursed.  But 
God  speaks  otherwise. .  Thon  shalt  not  curse 
the  people,  for  they  are  blessed,  t.  e.,  thy 
curses  would  have  no  effect.  The  cunning  seer, 
however,  tells  them  nothing  of  this;  he  simply 
says :  The  LORD  refnseth  to  give  me  leave 
to  go  with  yon. — The  answer  was  intelligible 
to  the  Moabitish  courtiers.  [Their  report  to 
Balak  shows  clearly  that  they  understood  the 
position  and  inclination  of  Balaam.  They  saw 
that  he  wished  to  come,  and  that  a  larger  bribe 
would  probably  bring  him.  Balaam  does  not 
appear  to  have  sought  the  counsel  of  God.  When 
asked,  Who  are  those  men  with  thee  ?  the 
question  was  a  surprise  to  him.  And  he  fails 
intentionally  to  give  to  the  messengers  the  very 
gist  and  kernel  of  the  announcement  God  made 
to  him.  That  would  hare  defeated  his  secret 
plan  and  hopes.  It  would  have  convinced  Balak 
and  Midian  that  their  effort  was  useless. — A.  G.]. 


C.-BALAK’S  SECOND  MES8AGE,  BALAAM’S  WAVERING,  AND  THE  BEGINNING  OP 
THE  JUDGMENT  OF  GOD  UPON  HIM  IN  PERMITTING  THE  JOURNEY. 

Chaftir  XXII.  16-21. 

15,16  And  Balak  sent  yet  again  princes,  more,  and  more  honourable  than  they.  And 
they  came  to  Balaam,  ana  said  to  him,  Thus  saith  Balak  the  son  of  Zippor,  Let 

17  'nothing,  I  pray  thee,  hinder  thee  from  coming  unto  me  ;  For  I  will  promote  thee 
unto  very  great  honour,  and  I  will  do  whatsoever  thou  sayest  unto  me :  come  there- 

18  fore,  I  pray  thee,  curse  me  this  people.  And  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto  the 
servants  of  Balak,  If  Balak  would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  can- 

19  not  go  beyond  the  word  of  the  Lord  my  God,  to  do  less  or  more.  Now  therefore, 
I  pray  you,  tarry  ye  also  here  this  night,  that  I  may  know  what  the  Lord  will 

20  say  unto  me  more.  And  God  came  unto  Balaam  at  night,  and  said  unto  him,  If 
the  men  come  to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with  them ;  but  yet  the  word  which  I 

21  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do.  And  Baalam  rose  up  in  the  morning,  and 
saddled  his  ass,  and  went  with  the  princes  of  Moab. 

1  M&rg.  Bo  not  thou  lottod  from. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  poliiio  Balak  saw  clearly  through  the  an¬ 
swer  of  Balaam,  and  knew  how  to  approach  him. 
A  more  stately  embassy,  flattering  his  love  of 
distinction,  a  confidential  alluring  prayer  of  the 

king  the  prospect  of  high  honor  or  rich 

rswsrds  suited  to  his  strong  desire  would  pre- 
▼siL  Balaam  understands  the  courtly  message 
well,  when  he  says :  If  Balak  would  give  me 
bis  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  etc. — 
[Hirsch  :  “  Balsam’s  answer  betrays  his  real 
character.  However  much  he  seeks  honor,  he 
seeks  wealth  still  more.  Balak  had  not  lnti- 
msted  in  his  message  anything  about  gold.  He 


has  spoken  only  of  great  disllnotion,  and  said 
that  every  wish  should  be  gratified.  But  Balaam 
immediately  translates  honor  into  gold.  This  is 
the  supreme  good  with  him.” — A.  G.].  The 
real  thougbt  of  his  heart  shines  out  clearly 
through  this  seemingly  strong  resolution.  Still 
more  when  he  asks  them  to  tarry  another  night, 
as  if  to  ascertain  in  a  second  nightly  vision  what 
more  Jehovah  would  say  to  him,  ho  intimates 
that  he  deemed  it  possible  that  He  would  deoido 
differently  this  time.  Knobel  says,  “  there  are 
other  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
God  ohanges  His  mind  when  besought  to  do  so 
(chap.  zvi.  21  sqq.  ;  Ez.  zzzii.  14;  Jonah  iii. 
10).”  Knobel  ignores  entirely  the  distinction 
between  the  merely  seeming  u changes  of  mind” 
in  the  way  of  mercy,  and  the  still  more  apparent 
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“  change  of  mind  ”  in  judgment.  He  regards 
Balaam  in  a  very  favorable  light.  Bat  one  has 
examined  the  passage  very  superficially  if  he 
regards  the  second  command  of  God  as  a  conces¬ 
sion.  Now  indeed  the  consequences  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  conduct  begin  to  gather  around  him, 
so  that  he  goes  on  involved  in  inconsistencies, 
until  the  final  disruption  and  ruin  takes  plaoe. 
It  had  been  easier  for  him  to  refuse  Balak  posi¬ 
tively,  than  to  make  use  of  the  permission  to  go, 
conpled  with  a  condition  which  must  entirely 
defeat  his  object.  But  yet  the  word  which  - 
I  shall  say  unto  thee,  that  shalt  thou  do. 
The  deceitful  heart  allowed  him  to  hope  that 
Jehovah  would  at  last  grant  him  his  wish,  while 
the  grand  irony  of  the  divine  providence  went 
on,  giving  him  over  to  the  judgment  of  his  own 
double-heartedness.  He  might  have  been  saved 
if  now,  when  God  tried  or  tested  him,  because 
he  had  sought  to  tempt  God,  he  had  sought  per¬ 
mission  to  remain.  [Upon  the  apparent  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  prohibition,  ver.  12,  and  the 
permission,  ver.  20,  and  the  anger  of  God  at  his 
going,  ver.  22,  See  Hbnobtbnbiro,  BeitrSg $  8, 
469 ;  History  of  Balaam ,  p.  44,  Note.  The  whole 


difficulty  vanishes  at  onoe  when  we  consider 
that  the  prohibition  was  to  go  and  curse  Israel, 
and  in  the  permission  to  go  he  is  still  forbidden 
to  ourse.  The  corse  was  that  for  which  Balak 
sent  for  him.  That  is  forbidden  throughout. 
The  permission,  or  rather  the  command  to  go, 
for  as  Hinostsmbibo  well  says,  ••  that  which  he 
sought  to  do  in  the  service  of  his  own  sinful  lusts, 
he  must  now  do  after  any  such  hope  has  va¬ 
nished,  in  the  servioe  of  God,”  was  in  fulfilment 
of  the  divine  purpose  and  given  partly  with  re¬ 
ference  to  Balaam  himself,  and  partly  through 
Balaam's  blessiugs  to  bless  His  own  people,  and 
to  glorify  His  name  among  the  heathen  and  in 
Israel.  Balaam  now  became  the  unwilling  in¬ 
strument  in  the  execution  of  the  divine  purpose. 
The  anger  of  God  was  kindled  against 
him,  not  because  he  went  merely,  but  because 
he  was  going  with  a  blind  and  persistent  adhe¬ 
rence  to  his  own  plan,  under  the  control  of  his 
own  lusts,  and  probably  in  the  hope  that  in  some 
way  he  would  secure  his  own  distinction  and 
wealth.  God  holds  His  instruments  in  His  own 
hands.— A.  G.]. 


D.— BALAAM’S  JOURNEY  AND  HIS  SPEAKING  ASS. 


Chaptbr  XXII.  22-40. 

22  And  God’s  anger  was  kindled  because  he  went :  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
stood  iu  the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  Now  he  was  riding  upon  his  a ss9 

23  and  his  two  servants  were  with  him.  And  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  tiie  Lord  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand :  and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of 
the  way,  and  went  into  the  field :  and  Balaam  smote  the  ass,  to  turn  her  into  the 

24  way.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in  a  path  of  the  vineyards,  a  wall  being 

25  on  this  side,  and  a  wall  on  that  side.  And  when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord, 
she  thrust  herself  unto  the  wall,  and  crushed  Balaam’s  foot  against  the  wall :  and 

26  he  smote  her  again.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  further,  and  stood  in  a  nar- 

27  row  place,  where  was  no  way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  And 
when  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  she  fell  down  under  Balaam :  and  Ba- 

28  laam’s  anger  was  kindled,  and  he  smote-the  ass  with  a  staff.  And  the  Lord  opened 
the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and  she  said  unto  Balaam,  What  have  I  done  unto  thee,  that 

29  thou  hast  smitten  me  these  three  times  ?  And  Balaam  said  unto  the  ass,  Because 
thou  hast  mocked  me :  I  would  there  were  a  sword  in  mine  hand,  for  now  would  I 

30  kill  thee.  And  the  ass  said  unto  Balaam,  Am  not  I  thine  ass  'upon  which  thou 
hast  ridden  ever  since  *J was  thine  unto  this  day?  was  I  ever  wont  to  do  so  unto 

31  thee  ?  And  he  said,  Nay.  Then  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  Ke 
saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  standing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand : 

32  and  he  bowed  down  his  head,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face!  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
said  unto  him,  Wherefore  hast  thou  smitten  thine  ass  these  three  times  ?  Behold, 

33  I  went  out  to  withstand  thee,4  because  thy  way  is  perverse  before  me :  And  the  ass 
saw  me,  and  turned  from  me  these  three  times :  unless  she  had  turned  from  me, 

34  surely  now  also  I  had  slain  thee,  and  saved  her  alive.  And  Balaam  said  unto  the 
angel  of  the  Lord,  I  have  sinned ;  for  I  knew  not  that  thou  stoodest  in  the  way 
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35  against  me :  now  therefore,  *if  it  displease  thee,  I  will  get  me  back  again.  And 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  said  unto  Balaam,  Go  with  the  men :  but  only  the  word 
that  I  shall  speak  unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.  So  Balaam  went  with  the 
princes  of  Balak. 

36  And  when  Balak  heard  that  Balaam  was  come,  he  went  out  to  meet  him  unto  a 

37  city  of  Moab,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Arnon,  yrhich  is  in  the  utmost  coast  And 
Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Did  I  not  earnestly  send  unto  thee  to  call  thee?  where¬ 
fore  earnest  thou  not  unto  me  ?  am  I  not  able  indeed  to  promote  thee  to  honour  ? 

38  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Lo,  I  am  come  unto  thee :  have  I  now  any  power 
at  all  to  say  any  thing?  the  word  that -God  putteth  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I 

39  speak.  And  Balaam  went  with  Balak,  and  they  came  unto  fKirjath-huzoth. 

40  And  Balak  offered  oxen  and  sheep,  and  sent  to  Balaam,  and  to  the  princes  that 
were  with  him. 

1  Marg.  Wko  hast  ridden  upon  ms.  *  Marg.  JTtxr  nines  thou  tonU.  1  Marg.  bound  hfmself. 

*  Marg.  To  b4  on  adversary  unto  Mm.  *  Marg.  If  it  be  evil  in  thuxeeyet.  •  Marg.  a  city  of  itratis. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver  22.  the  participle  44  wa •  going  "  denoting  here  not  only  a  continuous  journey,  but  a  tendency  and 
striving  to  the  end.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  24.  StytfO  a  narrow  or  hollow  way,  1  Kings  xx.  10 ;  Isa.  xl.  12,  handfuls.  Perhaps  a  path  so  narrow 
that  one  could  only  pass  along  step  by  step.— A  9.] 

[Ver.  19.  Lit.  I  had  killed  thee — it  had  already  been  done.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  32.  JtSfefS  to  be  an  adversary.  JJT  to  precipitate,  to  be  headlong.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  33.  'bttt,  perhaps.  There  is  no  sufficient  authority  for  the  rendering  unless,  surely w— A  G.] 

[Ver.  39.  fftXn,  streets  of  the  city,  in  which  markets  were  held  or  trade  carried  on.— A  G.] 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

He  saddled  his  ass  and  departed  with  the 
princely  envoys  and  his  own  servants.  Bat  the 
snger  of  God  was  aroused,  because  he  went — 
that  is,  went  cherishing  the  hope  that  he  would 
still  win  Jehovah  to  his  own  wish  and  plan. 
8inoe  he  now  goes  out  with  hostile  intent  toward 
God’s  people,  he  encounters  the  divine  opposi¬ 
tion  in  the  definite  form  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah. 
The  seer  himself  is  indeed  blinded  through  his 
insincerity  and  falsehood ;  but  his  ass,  on  the 
contrary,  has  become  clear-sighted.  It  under¬ 
takes  his  part  as  a  sign  that  he  has  taken  upon 
himself  the  part  of  the  brute.  He  does  not  see 
the  angel  because  his  thoughts  brood  upon  the 
brilliant  future  whioh  presents  itself  to  his 
riew.  8till  in  the  back-ground  of  his  being, 
stirred  by  his  evil  oonseience,  the  visionary 
power  partly  freed  from  restraint,  the  terror  of 
his  spirit  passed  into  the  fear  of  spirits,  which 
at  first  quickens  the  vision  of  the  ass,  and  then 
indirectly,  through  its  strange  acts,  works  upon 
himself.  Three  times  the  ass  starts  baok  af¬ 
frighted  at  the  sight  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
standing  in  the  way  with  a  drawn  sword  threat¬ 
ening  death,  in  his  hand.  It  is  not  strange  that 
the  animal  in  sympathy  with  its  master  should 
think  that  it  might  pass  by  the  angel.  Thns  at 
first  it  starts  aside  into  the  field ;  then  when 
the  angel  bars  the  path  between  the  vineyard 
walls,  it  presses  closely  against  the  wall,  thereby 
crashing  the  foot  of  the  prophet;  and  then  at 
last  when  it  must  pass  through  a  narrow  path, 
in  which  there  was  no  room  to  turn  either  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left,  with  the  dread  form 


I  right  before  it,  the  ass  falls  upon  its  knees. 
|  It  has  no  power  to  prooeed.  But  now  Balaam, 
in  the  heat  of  passion,  beats  it  the  third  time. 
Here  Jehovah  opens  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  and 
a  conversation  takes  place  between  the  rider 
and  his  beast.  The  visionary  condition  of  the 
prophet  had  been  already  awakened  and  deve¬ 
loped  since  he  heard  the  ass  speak ;  but  it  oomes 
out  decidedly  when  reminded  that  the  faithftil 
animal  had  never  behaved  in  this  strange  way 
before,  and  that  therefore  some  very  unusual 
surroundings  must  be  at  work.  Now  Jehovah 
can  open  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  that  he  also  may 
see  the  angel.  Knobbl  here  relates  various 
similar  instanoes  of  speaking  animals,  horses, 
oattle,  sheep,  and  even  generally  of  oases  of 
brute  speech  (p.  184  and  185).  The  negative 
criticism  is  interested  in  asserting  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  writer,  the  ass  has  actually  (*.  e.  ex¬ 
ternally)  spoken,  and  that  Balaam  heard  its 
utterances  with  his  ears.  He  enumerates  a  list 
r>f  authors  from  Joskphus  to  Baumgartbiv  and 
Kurts,  who  hold  this  positive  view.  When  he 
cites  the  passage  in. 2  Pet.  it.  16  in  corroboration 
of  this  view,  he  allows  to  the  New  Testament  as 
little  as  to  the  Old  a  symbolical  method  of  ex¬ 
pression,  or  one  which  recognises  the  reality  of 
the  inner  world.  The  other  interpretation  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Maimonides,  Hkrdbr,  Jahn,  Mi¬ 
ch  a  blis,  Dathb,  8tbudel,  Tholuok,  Hbngsten- 
bbro,  that  it  was  only  in  a  vision  or  dream  that 
Balaam  heard  the  ass  speak,  and  that  the  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  words  was  barely  (barely  an  inward!) 
an  inward  oocurrenee,  he  thinks  may  easily  be 
disproved.  41  The  author  says  nothing  of  a 
vision  or  dream,*’  etc.  Hbnostinbbro  has  justly 
vindicated  the  reality  of  visionary  states,  and 
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has  adduced  many  arguments  to  prove  that  the 
narrative  here  treats  of  inner  visions  and  voices 
in  the  form  of  external  and  bodily  seeing  and 
hearing.  Hbngstbnbbro's  merit  is  all  the  greater 
because  he  did  not  have  a  clear  hermeneutioal 
understanding  of  the  biblical,  historioo-ideal  or 
symbolical  style,  on  which  to  rest.  His  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  offering  of  Isaac,  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter,  and  of  the  Egyptian  miracles,  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  a  like  praise,  and  one  may  well  conjeoture 
that  his  contempt  for  the  superficial  oharaoter 
of  many  of  the  negative  critics,  may  have  be¬ 
trayed  him  later  into  extreme  utteranoes.  Keil 
seeks  to  establish  an  intermediate  view.  “  The 
angel  did  really  appear  upon  the  road,  and  in 
the  outward  world  of  the  senses;  but  the  form 
was  not  a  grossly  sensuous  or  material  form, 
like  the  bodily  frame  of  an  ordinary  being,  for 
then  Balaam  would  inevitably  have  seen  him.” 
This  conception  is  perfectly  justified,  but  then 
when  he  treats  of  the  speaking  of  the  ass,  he 
falls  baok  into  a  vacillating  state  be*  ween  Kurtz 
and  Hengstenbrrg.  Expositors  who  regard  the 
letter  more  than  the  spirit,  sensuous  more  than 
inner  experiences,  have  been  led  here  to  various 
and  specious  shifts  and  subterfuges.  Against 
the  supposition  of  a  spectral  angelic  appearance, 
which  might  alarm  an  animal  of  any  species  akin 
to  that  here,  we  have  nothing  to  mention ;  but 
the  examples  cited  by  Hbngstenberg  (after  Pas- 
savant,  pp.  54-61)  according  to  whion  the  ter¬ 
rors  of  a  visionary  man,  may  prove  the  cause  and 
ocoasion  of  the  fright  of  an  animal  standing  in 
sympathetic  relations  with  him  deserve  consi¬ 
deration. 

Balaam  prostrates  himself  before  the  angel  of 
the  Lord.  For  the  first  time  the  terror  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  overcomes  him.  Had  it  come  upon  him  im¬ 
mediately  he  would  have  died.  The  angel  tells 
him  that  his  ass  had  saved  his  life.  He  had 
withstood  him  in  the  waj,  because  his  way  was 
headlong,  one  which  would  plunge  him  into  de¬ 
struction.  [The  rendering  in  our  version  un¬ 
less  she  had  turned  from  me,  surely  now, 
etc.,  is  not  in  accordance  wiih  the  usage  of  the 
language.  The  word  rendered  unless  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  that  sense.  It  is  perhaps.  Per¬ 
haps  she  turned  out  before  me.  Why  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  result  is  that  he  was  saved  from 
death.  But  whether  it  was  the  instinctive  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  for  its  master,  as  Keil  sup¬ 
poses,  or  more  probably  the  dread  and  terror 
whioh  overwhelmed  it,  as  the  narrative  seems  to 
imply,  which  led  it  to  turn,  is  not  said.— A.  G.j. 
Balaam  confesses  that  he  has  sinned — but  how  ? 
For  I  knew  not  that  thou  stoodest  in 
the  way  against  me. — H?  does  not  search 
deeply  into  the  nature  of  his  sin.  His  obedience, 
too,  springs  only  from  fear,  when  he  says,  if  it 
displease  thee  I  will  get  me  back  again. 
In  the  if  his  after  fate  is  again  foreshadowed. 
The  same  angel  who  withstood  him  in  the  way, 
now  bids  him  to  go  on,  but  reminds  him  anew 
that  he  must  speak  only  what  he — now  the  angel 
of  Jehovah — should  say  to  him.  [It  was  not  the 
journey  which  was  displeasing  to  God,  but  the 
spirit  and  intent  with  whioh  it  was  pursued.  The 
angelio  appearance  was  for  this  purpose:  to 
make  a  sharp  and  deep  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  Balaam,  to  rouse  his  slumbering  oon- 


soience,  and  to  make  him  quick  to  hear  and  at¬ 
tentive  to  what  Jehovah  should  speak.  That  was 
attained,  although  the  moral  condition  of  Balaam 
was  not  ohanged,  and  hence  he  is  bidden  to  pro¬ 
ceed. — A.  G.J.  This  is  now  his  purpose.  He 
has  made  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  has 
come  nearer  his  salvation,  because  he  proceeds 
with  the  determination  to  obey  the  word  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  but  still  because  his  insinoerity  continues 
he  is  still  nearer  destruction. 

His  reception  by  Balak  is  ceremonious  and 
splendid,  although  accompanied  by  mild  rebukes. 
The  location  of  the  oity  at  which  Balak  met  him 
corresponds  entirely  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  times.  It  lay  upon  the  Arnon,  formerly  in  a 
central  position,  now  upon  the  borders,  since  the 
Amorites  had  formed  out  of  the  other  half,  the 
kingdom  of  Heshbon,  within  which  the  Israelites 
now  lay  encamped.  Balaam  declares  at  once 
that  he  had  come  indeed,  but  only  to  speak  what 
God  (Elohim)  should  put  into  his  mouth.  [He 
practices  the  same  concealment  here  as  with  the 
messengers  of  Moab  at  first.  He  does  not  tell 
Balak  that  Jehovah  had  forbidden  him  to  oome 
and  ourse  the  people,  and  that  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  blessed.  Origbn  holds  the  notion, 
Biblb  Com.,  that  as  Balaam’s  heart  was  filled 
with  the  lust  of  gain,  God  did  not  put  the  word 
into  his  heart,  but  only  into  his  mouth. — A.  G.]. 
Thus  they  enter  in  company  the  new  capital — 
city  of  streets — perhaps  as  a  new  oity  still  in¬ 
complete.  The  great  projeot  was  inaugurated 
with  solemn  sacrifices.  Kbil  thinks  the  city  at 
whioh  they  met  was  Areopolis.  Knobbl  prefers 
Ir  Moab,  since  Areopolis  lies  too  far  to  the  south. 
Thence  they  went  (Knobbl,  p.  137)  northward, 
or  northwestward  along  the  Arnon  to  KirjAth- 
Huzoth  (Jer.  xlviii.  24,  41,  Keriot).  The  offer¬ 
ings  which  were  brought  immediately  were,  in 
the  custom  of  antiquity,  a  prayer  for  success  in 
their  undertaking.  [KirjAth-Huzoth  lay  not  far 
from  the  Arnon,  and  near  Bamoth-Baal.  Its  situ¬ 
ation  is  now  known  as  the  ruins  of  8hihan, 
“  which  lie  on  a  slight  eminence  about  four 
miles  west  by  south  of  the  site  assigned  to  Ar. 
or  Ir.”  Biblb  Com. — A.  G.]. 

[It  is  scaroely  a  fair  representation  which  Dr. 
Langb  makes  above,  when  he  says,  “It  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  negative  criticism  to  insist  upon 
the  actual  and  external  occurrences  of  the  events 
here  recorded,”  as  if  the  narrative  was  thereby 
involved  in  hopeless  difficulty.  The  question  is 
one  merely  of  interpretation,  dividing  those  who 
are  firm  believers  both  in  the  narrative  as  in¬ 
spired,  and  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  events 
recorded.  As  stated  by  Hbnostbnbbrg,  it  is 
whether  the  speaking  of  the  ass  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  outward  or  inward  ooourrenoe,  whether 
the  words  attributed  to  it,  actually  went  from  it 
to  the  external  ear  of  Balaam,  or  were  words 
only  for  his  inward  ear  or  sense,  a  perception  by 
him  in  an  ecstatic  or  visionary  condition.  He 
advooates  adroitly  and  earnestly  the  latter  view, 

( OetchichU  Bileanu ,  pp.  48-68)  while  Kurt*  (Q*m 
echich.  dee  Alien  Bundet ,  Vol.  2,  pp.  468-478)  ar¬ 
gues  strenuously  for  the  former.  Both  hold  to 
the  supernatural  character  of  the  event. 

The  ordinary  reader  here  would  be  in  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  writer  intended.  Using  language 
in  its  common  acceptation  we  have  not  only  a 
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ml  occurrence,  but  one  in  tbe  world  of  the 
senses.  The  hietorj  of  the  interpretation,  not 
only  among  the  Jews  but  in  the  Christian  Church, 
shows  that  this  is  (he  obvious  import  of  the  nar¬ 
rative.  The  other  view  owes  its  origin  probably, 
not  to  anything  implied  or  suggested  in  the  nar¬ 
rative.  but  to  the  feeling  that  in  some  way  the 
record  here  was  peculiarly  open  to  reproach,  or 
to  the  hope  that  the  miracle  might  be  relieved 
of  tbe  difficulties  whioh  attend  it,  or  at  least  be 
brought  more  within  the  reaoh  of  our  compre¬ 
hension  and  explanation.  The  difficulties  whioh 
are  found  in  the  narrative  upon  the  ordinary  in¬ 
terpretation,  and  which  form  tbe  staple  of  tbe 
arguments  against  it,  are  that  Balaam  expresses 
no  surprise  or  astonishment  when  the  ass  speaks 
with  man’s  voice,  but  actually  proceeds  to  bold 
a  conversation  with  it,  as  with  a  fellow-man; 
and  that  to  suppose  the  ass  actually  to  speak  in¬ 
volves  a  breach  of  that  eternal  insuperable  bar¬ 
rier  whioh  God  has  placed  between  man  and  the 
brute  creation.  We  pass  here  with  a  brief  sen¬ 
tence,  tbe  cironm9tanoe  upon  whioh  great  stress 
has  been  laid,  that  the  servants  of  Balaam  an  l 
the  messengers  of  Balak  do  not  appear  to  have 
heard  the  words  of  the  ass  ;  for  it  is  not  certain 
that  either  one  or  the  other  were  present  with 
Balaam  at  the  time ;  it  is  probable  that  the  \to- 
abitish  envoys  had  now  gone  on  in  advance  to 
(?er.  86),  announoe  the  approach  of  Balaam ; 
and  if  they  were  actually  present  the  fact  that 
they  are  not  mentioned  proves  nothing.  Argu¬ 
ments  from  silence  are  confessedly  invalid.  We 
must  free  our  minds,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  from 
the  idea  that  Balaam  is  here  in  his  prophetic 
calling  or  work.  He  is  here  simply  as  a  man 
blinded  by  passion  and  struggling  against  his 
convictions  and  conscience.  There  is  no  pro¬ 
phetic  communication  made  to  him,  and  ho  cer¬ 
tainly  utters  none.  And  even  on  the  supposition, 
which  is  a  violent  one,  that  the  words.  Then 
the  LORD  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam, 
refer  to  the  inward  eye— to  his  visionary  condi¬ 
tion — the  speaking  of  the  ass  occurred  before  he 
was  in  this  condition,  and  was  indeed  on  this 
supposition  the  oooasion  for  his  being  brought 
into  it.  The  faot  therefore  that  Balaam  after¬ 
wards  speaks  of  himself  as  the  man  whose  eyes 
are  open— open,  t.  in  the  visionary  or  eostatio 
sense,  his  bodily  eyes  closed  that  his  eyes  within 
may  be  open — has  no  bearing  upon  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  passage.  Whatever  may  have  been 
true  then,  when  he  fell  into  a  prophet io  eostaoy 
or  trance,  there  is  no  snch  condition  here— cer¬ 
tainly  there  is  no  snoh  oondition  until  after  the 
dumb  ass  speaks  with  man’s  voice. 

But  the  difficulties;  are  they  serious?  Is  it 
incredible  or  even  strange  that  Balaam  in  his 
lags  and  blinded  by  his  lusts,  should  have  heard 
the  articulate  words  uttered  by  his  ass,  and  yet 
not  manifest  surprise  and  even  go  on  in  the  con¬ 
versation  ?  The  hardening  and  blinding  power 
of  sin  cannot  be  exaggerated,  especially  when 
the  sin  is  persisted  in  against  the  voioe  of  con¬ 
science.  In  some  respects  Balaam  was  like  those 
who  heard  the  words  and  saw  the  miraculous 
vork  of  our  Lord,  and  still  hated  and  persecuted 
Him.  They  saw  enough  to  produce  the  convic¬ 
tion— secret  if  not  avowed — that  Christ  was  what 
He  claimed  to  be :  and  yet  they  went  from  the 
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open  grave  of  Lasarus  to  plot  His  destruction. 
They  blinded  themselves  to  the  light  which  shone 
upon  them.  This  is  the  very  prooess  through 
whioh  Balaam  had  been  passing.  Then  too  the 
very  reply  of  Balaam  to  the  reproaoh  of  his  ass 
shows  that  he  was  swept  away  with  insane  rage. 
The  violenoe  of  his  passion  leaves  little  room  for 
refleotion,  and  prevents  his  surprise,  or  his  ex¬ 
pression  of  it,  if  it  was  felt.  It  is  true,  more¬ 
over,  that  the  difficulty  here  lies  with  equal 
weight  against  the  theory  that  the  words  were 
only  beard  by  Balaam  in  his  ecstasy.  For  if  it 
is  difficult  to  oonceive  that  Balaam  should  have 
heard  the  dumb  ass  actually  use  articulate  speech, 
without  uttering  any  astonishment,  it  is  at  least 
equally  dtffioult  to  explain  how  he  should  hear 
the  groans  and  shndderings  of  his  ass,  coming 
to  his  inward  sense  at  least  as  articulate  words ; 
how  he  oould  be  the  conscious  subject  of  Super¬ 
natural  power  and  still  persist  in  his  brutal  pas¬ 
sion  without  any  reverence  or  fear.  If  the  ass 
spake  to  him,  although  she  did  not  speak  liter¬ 
ally,  how  oould  he  go  on  and  reason  with  her 
and  give  no  sign  of  dismay  ?  In  either  case  the 
answer  is  found  only  in  the  fearful  power  of  sin 
to  blind  the  man,  and  make  him  insensible.  Pha¬ 
raoh  ooald  look  over  his  wasted  land,  and  see  the 
signs  of  sorrow  and  death  hanging  from  every 
door,  and  rise  up  and  pursue  tbe  people  of  God ; 
unaware,  apparently,  that  God  had  dealt  with 
him. 

Bat  is  it  trae  that  the  line  whioh  separates 
between  the  intelligent  and  brute  oreation,  is 
here  broken  ?  Has  the  speaking  ass  crossed  the 
wide  ohasm  ?  If  it  has  passed,  as  Kurtz  says, 
from  the  sphere  of  nature  to  that  of  spirit,  from 
the  impersonal  to  the  personal  creature,  then 
indeed  the  line  has  been  broken  and  the  objec¬ 
tion  to  any  such  assumption  would  be  of  force. 
But  no  suoh  change  is  here  implied.  The  aes  is 
not  presented  as  a  rational  creature  because  she 
speaks  with  man’s  voice.  Then  every  parrot 
and  speaking  animal  would  have  crossed  the 
line.  Mere  articulate  sounds  do  not  constitute 
human  speech ;  but  words  as  the  vehicle  of 
thought,  expression  of  the  spirit.  When  the 
Lord  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  He  enabled 
it  to  use  artionlate  sounds  instead  of  inarticulate 
groans.  The  form  was  changed,  not  tbe  nature. 
She  makes  no  revelation  from  God,  does  not 
speak  to  Balaam  of  his  headlong  way,  simply 
utters  the  animal  feelings  and  experienoes  under 
tbe  brutal  treatment  of  her  master.  Balaam 
would  not  understand  her  shndderings  and 
groans,  the  natural  and  ordinary  method  of  ex¬ 
pression.  God  gave  her  articulate  utterances 
in  her  case,  the  supernatural,  extraordinary  and 
therefore  more  startling  and  impressive  utter- 
anoe.  It  is  the  mere  animal  soul,  feeling,  expe¬ 
rience  put  into  the  form  of  human  speeoh.  The 
animal  has  not  changed  it  9  nature,  has  not  passed 
into  tbe  rank  of  intelligent  creatures.  The  lino 
fixed  by  God,  which  separates  the  two,  has  not 
been  broken  through  or  crossed.  The  objections 
therefore  to  tbe  actual  historical  occurrence,  in 
the  world  of  the  senses,  have  no  constraining 
force.  All  miraculous  events  involve  difficulties 
to  our  minds.  We  are  not  competent  to  explain 
them.  Any  attempt  to  modify  our  interpretation 
of  the  record  in  order  to  avoid  them  is  dangerous. 
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On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  said :  1.  That 

the  rule  ‘*  that  we  are  not  to  conceive  of  dreams, 
visions  or  ecstacies  in  the  biblical  history  unless 
they  are  clearly  and  undoubtedly  intimated  in 
the  reeord  ”  seems  a  good  rule  and  well  estab¬ 
lished  {Kuan,  p.  4681.  There  is  no  intimation 
of  a  vision  or  ecstacy  nere.  The  whole  drift  of 
the  narrative  bears  against  suoh  a  supposition. 
The  state  of  Balaam’s  mind,  the  conscious  con¬ 
flict  going  on  within  him,  between  his  convic¬ 
tion  of  what  was  right,  and  the  power  of  his 
lusts;  the  eager  pursuit  of  wealth,  though  he 
knew  it  was  “  the  wages  of  unrighteousness/’ 
upon  which  he  was  now  apparently  more  intent 
than  ever,  now  that  he  bad  gone  so  far,  was 
standing  upon  the  borders  of  Moab,  and  saw  the 
coveted  prise  almost  within  his  grasp,  precludes 
the  idea  of  a  visionary  condition.  Lahob,  and 
even  Hbnostbbbbbq  himself,  oonoedes  that  it 
was  not  developed  until  the  ass  startled,  terror- 
stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  angel,  restive,  un¬ 
manageable,  groaning  under  its  cruel  scourgings, 
had  awakened  it.  There  is  nothing  surely  in 
the  brutal  passion  which  Balaam  manifests, 
which  should  have  prepared  him  to  interpret  the 
inarticulate  groans  of  the  ass  into  human  speech. 
The  statement  *‘  that  the  Lobd  opened  the  eyes 
of  Balaam  ”  is  no  intimation  that  a  change  had 
occurred  in  his  internal  state  or  condition.  It 
is  the  opening  of  the  outward  bodily  eye,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  which  had  been  closed  by  the 
eager,  intent  pursuit  of  gain — his  reawakening 
to  the  occurrences  in  the  external  world — so  that 
his  senses  were  now  in  full  exercise. 

2.  The  words  “  the  Lord  opened  the  mouth  of 
the  ass,”  although  Kbil  in  his  attempt  to  occupy 
a  middle  ground  bolds  that  they  are  not  decisive, 
“  that  all  that  they  imply  is  that  the  ass  spake 
in  a  way  that  was  perceptible  to  Balaam,”  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  inexplicable  on  the  theory  that  the 
miracle  was  wrought  in  Balaam.  It  is  not  said 
*  that  the  Lobd  opened  the  ears  of  Balaam,  or  that 
at  this  stage  of  the  narrative  any  effect  had  been 
wrought  upon  him.  He  was  still  under  the  un¬ 
controlled  sway  of  his  lusts  and  passion.  The 
•power  of  God  was  upon  the  dumb  animal,  open¬ 
ing  his  mouth  to  speak,  as  the  Apostle  Peter  says 
r(2  Pet.  ii.  16)  **  with  man’s  voice.”  It  does  not 
•meet  the  force  of  this  argument  to  say,  that  there 
•was  indeed  some  extraordinary  divine  work  call¬ 
ing  forth  the  words  (!)  of  the  ass,  but  that  how 
the  words  were  heard,  with  the  outward  ear  or 
.not,  is  not  said,  for  the  point  here  is,  that  the 
narrative  seems  to  say  and  must  be  understood  to 
say,  unless  the  words  are  wrested  to  meet  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  a  theory,  that  the  supernatural  power 
>was  upon  the  ass.  Its  mouth  was  opened.  And 
this  interpretation — the  plain,  obvious  one— is 
confirmed  by  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  who  gives 
ns  not  his  own  oonstruotion,  but  that  which  had 


been  common  with  the  people  of  God,  from  the 
event  itself  down  to  his  day,  and  to  which  he 
sets  his  seal  as  speaking  by  the  Holy  Ghost. 

8.  The  speaking  of  the  ass  and  the  appearanoe 
of  the  angel  are  closely  connected.  If  the  one 
is  heard  only  in  the  inward  ear  of  Balaam,  the 
other  appears  only  to  his  inward  eye.  All  ex¬ 
ternality  is  lost.  The  whole  occurrence  is  sub¬ 
jective,  and  we  have  no  criterion  left  by  which 
to  test  its  character,  or  distinguish  it  from  any 
mere  vivid  imagination.  Then  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  faot,  admitted  by  all,  (though  attri¬ 
buted  by  Hbmqstbnbbrg  to  a  kind  of  second 
eight)  that  the  ass  saw  the  angel,  notiu  a  vague, 
dim,  shadowy  form,  but  distinctly  and  repeatedly, 
as  a  definite  form,  sword  in  hand,  and  in  a 
threatening  attitude.  The  narrative  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  angel  was  distinctly 
and  visibly  present  to  the  ass,  and  only  inwardly 
present  to  Balaam.  If  the  one  occurred  in  the 
external  world — if  the  Angel  was  present  to  the 
senses — there  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
words  were  spoken  to  the  external  ear  or  sense 
of  Balaam. 

4.  The  whole  objeot  of  the  Angelic  appearanoe 
in  its  bumbling  effect  upon  Balaam,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  upon  the  prophetic  word  which  he  should 
utter,  is  secured  more  certainly  upon  the  theory 
that  the  words  were  actually  spoken  by  the  ass, 
and  actually  heard  by  the  prophet.  If  the  whole 
effect  was  wrought  in  Balaam,  if  the  ass  did  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  groan  and  ory  out  under  the 
abuse  it  suffered,  if  it  saw  no  Angel,  or  only 
sympathised  with  its  master,  who  interpreted 
these  groans  and  shudderings  into  words,  then 
there  was  nothing  so  humbling  to  the  pride  of  the 
Seer.  He  may  have  been  ashamed  upon  reflec¬ 
tion,  of  his  blindness  and  passion  and  lust.  On 
any  theory  the  event  was  impressive.  But  if  he 
who  prided  himself  upon  having  eyes  for  divine 
revelation  did  not  see  in  his  blindness  what  the 
ass  saw  so  clearly ;  if  the  irrational  brute  re¬ 
proved  and  admonished  his  rational  but  unrea¬ 
sonable  master ;  if  the  cowering,  shrinking  ass 
falling  to  the  ground  in  terror  has  thus  saved  his 
owner  from  the  doom  upon  which  he  was  madly 
rushing;  if  he  was  thus  brought* to  feel  that  his 
lusts  had  led  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  brute, 
it  was  an  bumbling  but  salutary  experience.  He 
saw  clearly  enough  that  his  own  desires  and 
passions  could  not  be  followed ;  that  he  must  in¬ 
deed  speak  only  the  words  which  the  Angel  says: 
I  shall  speak  unto  thee.  That  was  the  end 
sought;  and  bow  effectually  it  was  secured  we 
learn  when  we  hear  the  prophet  saying  at  his 
first  interview  with  Balak :  have  I  now  any 
power  at  all  to  say  any  thing?  The  word 
that  God  putteth  in  my  mouth  that 
I  speak.— A.  G.] 
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XL— THE  FIRST  BLESSING  OF  BALAAM. 

Chaptm  XXII.  41 — XXIII.  10. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  Balak  took  Balaam,  and  brought  him 
up  into  the  high  places  of  Baal,  that  thence  he  might  see  the  utmost  part  of  the 
people. 

Chap.  XXIII.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  pre- 

2  pare  me  here  seven  oxen  and  seven  rams.  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  sjpoken ; 

3  and  Balak  and  Balaam  offered  on  every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram.  And  Balaam 
said  unto  Balak,  Btand  by  thy  burnt  offering,  and  I  will  go :  peradventure  the 
Lord  will  come  to  meet  me ;  and  whatsoever  he  sheweth  me  I  will  tell  thee.  And 

4  he  went  to  an  high  place.1  And  God  met  Balaam  :  and  he  said  unto  him,  I  have 
prepared  seven  altars,  and  I  have  offered  upon  every  altar  a  bullock  and  a  ram. 

5  And  the  Lord  put  a  word  in  Balaam’s  mouth,  and  said,  Return  unto  Balak,  and 

6  thus  thou  shalt  speak.  And  he  returned  unto  him,  and,  lo,  he  stood  by  his 

7  burnt  sacrifice,  he,  and  all  the  princes  of  Moab.  And  he  took  up  his  parable, 
and  said, 

Balak  the  king  of  Moab  hath  brought  me  from  Aram, 

Out  of  the  mountains  of  the  East,  saying , 

Come  curse  me,  Jacob, 

And  come,  defy  Israel 

8  How  shall  I  curse,  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ? 

Or  how  shall  I  defy,  whom  the  Lord  hath  not  defied  ? 

9  For  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  I  see  him, 

And  from  the  hills  I  behold  him : 

Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone, 

And  shall  not  be  reckoned  among  the  nations. 

10  Who  can  count  the  dust  of  Jacob, 

And  the  number  of  the  fourth  part  of  Israel? 

Let  me*  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 

.  And  let  my  last  end  be  like  his ! 

*  Marg.  on  he  went  solitary.  •  Marg.  my  soul  or  my  life. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
rVer.  4L  Heb.  Bamoth-Baal— a  definite  locality.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  8.  *BE^ — a  bare,  bleak  height— from  nfltf,  to  scrape,  to  make  bare,  Job  xxxiiL  21.— A  G.] 

[Ver  7.  Sfifa — Ma  simile,  then  a  proverb,  because  the  proverb  consists  of  comparisons  and  figures.'*  Em. 
Hns<x,  however,  says  that u  the  word  always  denotes  a  sentence  or  saying  in  which  there  is  a  progress  from  the 
individual  and  concrete  to  the  universal  or  general,”  and  that  it  is  so  used  here.— A.  G.] 

[Ver. 7.  Defy.  Better:  be  angry  against,  threaten.— A  G.l 

[Ver.  10.  Or:  who  can  number  the  fourth  part— or  perhaps  the  progeny.  Bins  Commexta.it,  Hibsch.— A.  G.] 


EXEGEOTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

L  Balak  is  politic  and  cunning.  He  leads  Ba- 
ham  to  a  mountain  summit,  from  whence  he  could 
•w  only  the  ends  of  the  Israelitish  camp.  A 
imall  part  of  the  oamp  he  must  see,  so  that  from 
to  mountain  height  as  from  heaven  he  might 


hurl  down  the  lightnings  of  his  curse  upon  the 
people ;  but  only  a  small  part,  lest  he  should  be 
too  deeply  impressed,  and  thus  his  readiness  to 
curce  might  be  restrained. 

[A  comparison,  however,  of  chap.  xxii.  41  with 
chap,  xxiii.  18  seem  to  show  that  in  the  former 
case  the  words  the  ends,  or  the  utmost  of 
the  people,  refer  not  to  a  small  part  of  the 
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camp,  but  to  its  extreme  limits.  He  overlooked 
the  whole  people,  even  to  its  ends  or  utmost 
bounds.  Balak  bad  strong  coniidenoe  that  his 
wish  would  be  secured.  It  was  essential  in  bis 
view  that  the  people  should  be  seen  by  the  pro¬ 
phet,  if  the  curse  was  to  take  effect.  *  He  led  him 
therefore  to  a  position  so  that  the  whole  camp 
lay  stretched  out  before  him.  But  when  the 
prophet  blesses  instead  of  curses  Israel,  then 
apparently  thinking  that  his  miud  had  been  over¬ 
awed  by  the  prospeot;  that  he  could  not  so  rea¬ 
dily  curse,  a  people  so  numerous  and  powerful,  he 
leads  him  away  to  a  point  from  which  he  says 
“  thou  shalt  see  only  the  utmost  part  of  them,  and 
shall  not  see  them  all.”  Thus  the  two  passages 
are  perfectly  consistent,  and  the  order  of  steps 
as  the  scene  unfolds  is  natural.— A.  G.] 

2.  Balaam  also  on  his  part  is  a  prudent 
schemer.  Balak  must  build  him  seven  altars,. and 
offer  upon  them  a  grand  sacrifice:  seven  bul¬ 
locks  and  seven  rams,  the  largest  and  most  costly 
sacrifice,  in  the  doubled  seven.  In  connection 
with  this  pompous  pretence  of  piety  the  sacrifice 
bears  a  roost  equivocal  character.  It  is  offered 
upon  the  high  places  of  Baal,  and  still,  as  it 
appears,  to  Jehovah,  from  whom  he  inquires.  ; 
But  for  which  of  the  two  were  the  bullocks  in¬ 
tended,  and  for  which  the  rams?  Build  me 
here  seven  altars — says  Balaam— Stand  by 
thy  burnt- offering. — There  is,  in  fact,  a  vile 
union  between  heathenism  and  monotheism — be¬ 
tween  yea  and  uay.  Then  Balaam  goes  up  alone 
to  a  bare  place,  or  a  bald  mountain  peak,  that  he 
may  see  as  much  as  possible  of  Israel,  and  that 
he  may  observe  a  sign,  and  thereby  secure  a  vi¬ 
sion.  He  appeals  to  Elobim,  calling  to  witness 
his  sacrifice.  But  it  is  Jehovah  who  puts  the 
word  in  his  mouth;  it  proceeds  from  God  as  the 
God  of  Israel.  [Balaam  went  up  to  meet  augu¬ 
ries  (chap.  xxiv.  1):  I  will  go— peradven- 
ture  Jehovah  will  meet  me.  “He  hoped  to 
receive  or  discover  in  the  phenomena  of  nature 
a  revelation  from  Jehovah.”  Keil.  Henoehewent 
as  the  heathen  augurs  were  wont  to  do,  to  the 
mountain  summit,  where  his  view  above  and 
around  him  would  be  unobstructed.  God  met 
Balaam,  not  “through  the  agencies  employed 
to  seek  Him,  dealing  in  this  case  in  an  excep¬ 
tional  manner,”  Bible  Com.,  not  through  any 
appearance  or  sign  wbioh  Balaam  was  to  clothe 
in  words,  but  put  a  word  in  his  mouth:  thus 
thou  shalt  speak.  He  had  a  distinct  message 
from  whioh  he  could  not  vary. — A.  G.] 

8.  Balaam's  first  saying  is  richer  in  its  form 
than  in  its  contents.  He  speaks  at  first  of  the  I 
great  expectations  with  which  his  coming  is 
awaited.  A  king  has  sent  for  him,  has  brought 
him  here  in  honor.  From  a  remote  land,  from 
the  far  distant  mountains  of  Mesopotamia,  he 
has  come  to  the  mountain  of  Moab.  And  for  this 
purpose,  that  he  should  curse  a  people  whom  he 
knew  not  only  as  Jacob,  but  as  Israel  (his  words 
are  fitly  chosen:  Curse,  doom  to  wrath). 
He  might  well  have  said:  How  shall  I  curse  him 
whom  Jehovah  blesseth?  but  he  says  somewhat 
less:  whom  God  hath  not  cursed,  whom  God 
hath  not  threatened.  He  intimates  that  he  sees 
not  only  a  part  of  Israel,  as  Balak  wished,  but 


sees  it  in  its  whole  signifioanoe  and  nature,  as  if 
he  looked  down  upon  it  from  every  rocky  peak 
and  summit.  The  positive  blessing  includes 
three  things:  the  isolation  of  Israel  from  the 
heathen,  its  countless  number,  and  his  own  re¬ 
cognition  of  the  righteous  in  it,  with  whom  he 
wished  to  die.  But  in  all  the  three  respects  the 
spirit  of  the  typical  word  expresses  much  more 
than  was  present  to  the  consciousness  of  Balaam, 
to  wit,  the  election  of  God's  people,  its  blessed 
and  immeasurable  extension,  and  the  salvation 
in  life  and  in  death  prepared  for  the  righteous. 
[Shall  dwell  alone— not  isolation,  freedom 
from  tumults,  and  thus  security — but  the  inward 
separation  in  character  and  in  their  relation  to 
God,  upon  which  the  outward  isolation  depended, 
and  of  which  it  was  the  symbol.  They  dwelt 
alone  only  while  they  clave  to  God— counted 
not  themselves  among  the  nations.  The 
whole  lsraelitish  history  is  a  striking  comment 
upon  the  text.  .As  the  description  applies  to  the 
N.  T.  Israel,  so  the  rule  likewise. 

Who  oan  oount  the  dust?— A  reference 
to  the  promise.  Gen.  xiii.  15,  which  was  already 
so  largely  fulfilled,  that  even  the  fourth  part, 
alluding,  as  Keil  thinks,  to  the  fourfold  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  camp,  could  not  be  numbered. — 
a  term  applied  to  Israel  as  the  called  of 
God  who  is  just  and  right,  and  as  expressive  of 
the  end  of  their  calling — or  destination.  It  is  not 
so  muoh  descriptive  of  their  actual  character  as 
of  the  idea  of  the  people,  whioh  was  partly  real¬ 
ized  in  the  natural  Israel,  but  is  to  be  actually 
and  fully  realized  in  the  spiritual.  It  is  always 
the  produot  of  the  gracious  dealings  of  God  with 
His  people. 

Let  my  last  end  be  like  his.— Balaam 

could  not  curse  the  righteous  people.  His  better 
impulses  find  expression  in  the  wish  that  he 
might  share  with  them  at  least  in  their  death. 
The  Hebrew  word  refers  not  so  much  to  the  dy¬ 
ing  as  to  that  which  follows  death,  the  futurity, 
the  last  estate.  (8ee  Ps.  xxxvii.  87, 88.)  While 
it  is  true  that  their  ideas  of  a  future  state  were 
as  yet  vague  and  indefinite,  it  is  not  true,  as 
Keil  says,  “that  the  Israelites  did  not  then  pos¬ 
sess  a  certain  hope  of  a  blessed  life  beyond  the 
grave.”  It  is  difficult  to  fix  just  the  amount  of 
light  they  enjoyed,  but  it  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  read  the  utterances  of  the  word  in  regard  to 
their  death  without  feeling  that  the  light  shone 
for  them  and  upon  them.  And  he  who  walked 
with  God,  and  died  in  the  consciousness  of  the 
I  divine  grace  and  love,  could  never  have  supposed 
that  the  light  would  go  out  in  darkness,  or  that 
there  was  no  blessed  life  beyond  the  grave. — 
A.  G.] 

For  the  location  of  Bamotb-Baal  see  chap, 
xxi.  19,  20.  It  appears  here  as  the  most  remote 
point  from  which  the  camp  of  Israel  could  be 
seen.  For  the  ancient  custom  of  inaugurating 
religious  questions,  undertakings,  execrations  or 
blessings  with  sacrifices,  see  Knobel,  p.  187; 
Keil,  Clark'*  Tramlation ,  pp.  176,  177.  The 
sign  for  which  Balaam  went  out  alone  was  the 
view  of  Israel  whioh  should  form  a  sign  and  a 
vision  for  him. 
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P. — THE  SECOND  BLESSING. 

Chap.  XXIII.  11-24. 

11  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  What  hast  thou  done  unto  me?  I  took  thee  to 

12  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  behold,  thou  hast  blessed  them  altogether.  And  he  an¬ 
swered  and  said,  Must  I  not  take  heed  to  speak  that  which  the  Lord  hath  put  in 

13  my  mouth  ?  And  Balak  said  unto  him,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  with  me  unto  another 
place,  from  whence  thou  mayest  see  them :  thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost  part  of 
them,  and  shalt  not  see  them  all :  and  curse  me  them  from  thence. 

14  And  he  brought  him  into  the  field  of  Zophim,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,1  and  built 

15  seven  altars,  and  offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar.  And  he  said  unto 

16  Balak,  Stand  here  by  thy  burnt  offering,  while  I  meet  the  LORD  yonder.  And 
the  Lord  met  Balaam,  and  put  a  word  in  his  mouth,  and  said,  Go  again  unto  Ba- 

17  lak,  and  say  thus.  And  when  he  came  to  him,  behold,  he  stood  by  his  burnt  of¬ 
fering,  and  the  princes  of  Moab  with  him.  And  Balak  said  unto  him,  What  hath 
the  Lord  spoken  ? 

18  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Rise  up,  Balak,  and  hear ; 

Hearken  unto  me,  thou  son  of  Zippor ; 

19  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie ; 

Neither  the  son  of  man  that  he  should  repent ; 

Hath  he  said — and  shall  he  not  do  itt 

Or  hath  he  spoken — and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ? 

20  Behold,  I  have  received  commandment  to  bless. 

And  he  hath  blessed ;  and  I  cannot  reverse  it 

21  He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob, 

Neither  hath  he  seen  perverseness  in  Israel ; 

The  Lord  his  God  is  with  him, 

And  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them. 

22  God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt ; 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn. 

23  Surely  there  is  no  enchantment  against*  Jacob, 

Neither  is  there  any  divination  against  Israel : 

According  to  this  time  it  shall  be  said  of  Jacob 
And  of  Israel,  What  hath  God  wrought ! 

24  Behold,  the  people  shall  rise  up  as  a  great  lion, 

And  lift  up  himself  as  a  young  lion : 

He  shall  not  lie  down  until  he  eat  of  the  prey 
And  drink  the  blood  of  the  slain. 

1  Marg.  the  MIL  *  Marg.  or  in. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

rVer.  11.  IpT  Thou  hast  blessed  to  bless.  Thou  hast  blessed  only  and  continually.- A.  G.] 

[Ver.  13.  Viyp  Dptf— correctly  rendered  the  utmost  part— not  as  including  the  whole,  but,  as  the  following 
daose  shows,  a  small  part,  the  mere  stragglers  of  the  camp,  as  it  were.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  14.  Zophim,  or  watchers,  or  spies.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  15.  Here— yonder.  713,  so— thus.  The  sense  is  not  local.  It  is  the  manner.— A  G  ] 

[Ter.  13.  Heb.  cause  it  to  stand.— A.  G.] 
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[Ver.  SO.  Literally:  I  hare  taken,  received  to  bless.  How  he  had  received  it,  the  word  does  not  explain.  The 
wcrd,  however,  was  pat  in  his  mouth,  and  hence  oar  version  correctly  supplies  commandment. — A.  G.J 
[Ver.  21.  Heb.  trouble,  sorrow,  suffering,  generally  as  the  result  of  sin.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  22.  The  participle  DKTlD  designates  the  bringing  out  as  still  incomplete  and  going  forward. — A. 

[Ver.  23.  In  both  cases  it  is  in,  not  against.  A&guries  and  divinations  are  not  practised  in  Israel.  They  haul 
the  immediate  revelation.— A.  G.j 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Balak’ s  dissatisfaotion  and  his  renewed  at¬ 
tempt.  He  thinks  already  that  in  the  words  of 
Balaam  be  hears  the  utterance  of  the  most  defi¬ 
nite  and  positive  blessing.  Balaam  appeals  to 
his  absolute  dependence.  Jehovah  pat  the  words 
in  his  mouth.  But  now  the  blinded  and  super¬ 
stitious  king  oonoeives  the  idea  that  he  has  made 
a  mistake  in  the  position  to  whioh  he  had  led  the 
prophet.  He  had  plaoed  him  at  first  where  he 
could  see  only  a  part  of  the  oamp.  It  now  ap¬ 
pears  to  him  that  even  this  was  too  much.  Come 
thou  with  me  to  another  place,  the  end 
of  the  end  of  them  (only  the  extreme,  meagre 
part  of  them)  thon  shalt  see,  and  ehalt  not 
aee  them  all.  Ksil  takes  just  the  opposite 
view.  Balak,  he  says,  “  led  the  seer  to  tne  field 
of  the  watchers  that  he  might  now  see  the  entire 
people.”  He  explains  the  words  “thou  shalt 
not  see  them  all  ”  as  referring  to  the  view  from 
Barooth-Baal.  nut  the  changed  position  for  the 
third  saying,  where  he  first  overlooked  the  whole 
camp  of  Israel,  lies  against  this  view.  The  full 
description  of  the  second  position  leads  also  to 
the  rejection  of  Kbil’s  view.  Kuetb's  theory 
also,  that  the  utmost  part  denotes  the  whole,  is 
to  be  rejected.  The  phrase  “  end  of  the  end  ”  is 
by  no  means  an  “  intolerable  tautology,”  but  a 
very  expressive  description.  The  field  of  the 
watohsrs  is  clearly  an  elevated  plateau  upon 
Pisgah  from  whioh  watchers  made  their  obser¬ 
vations;  but  that  does  not  determine  whether 
the  watchers  were  soldiers,  bird -augurs,  or  as¬ 
trologers;  nor  does  it  inform  us  whether  this 
place  was  the  peak  Nebo  upon  Pisgah,  or  a  field 
of  Moab  upon  the  heights  of  Pisgah.  The  near 
lying  valley  regions  are  often  invisible  from  lofty 
summits  conoealed  by  wooded  ridges  and  the 
lower  peaks.  In  any  case  the  design  of  Balak 
is  clear,  that  Balaam  should  see  as  little  as  possi¬ 
ble  of  the  camp  of  Israel.  Balak  must  bring  again 
his  great  sacrifice.  I  will  go  to  meet  yon¬ 
der,  ers.,  the  manifestation  of  God.  [I  will  go 
and  meet  “  is  a  technical  term  here  for  going  out 
for  auguries  or  for  a  divine  revelation,”  Keil. 
The  term  is  not  looal,  but  expresses  the  purpose 
for  whioh  he  went. — A.  G.].  [Hibsch  has  an 
ingenious  and  striking  explanation  of  the  places 
ohosen  by  Balak — Baal,  Zophim,  Peor — as  indi¬ 
cating  in  his  mind  the  three  great  potencies 
which  decide  the  weal  or  woe  of  nations,  through 
each  of  whioh  he  hopes  to  secure  the  curse  of 
Balaam  and  the  ruin  of  his  foes.  First  Baal, 
the  physioal  or  material,  then  the  field  of  seers 
and  watchers,  the  intellectual,  and  then  Peor, 
the  moral.  He  would  see  how  richly  they  were 
endowed,  or  through  what  avenues  in  these  re¬ 
spects  their  ruin  oould  be  accomplished. — A.  G.] 

2.  The  blessing.  Now  he  begins  bis  blessing 
with  an  address  to  Balak.  He  must  rise  up  as 


if  to  reeeive  the  oommand  of  a  king ;  nor  is  It  s 
mark  of  distinction  direetlv,  a  term  of  majesty  and 
glory  when  he  addresses  him  as  the  Son  of  Zip- 
por.  With  his  first  word  be  reproves  the  thought 
of  Balak  that  God  might  perhaps  take  back  His 
word.  This  lies  entirely  beyond  the  power  of 
Balaam.  So  also  with  the  declaration  I  have 
received  to  bless;  he  (God)  hath  blessed, 
end  I  cannot  reverse  it. — Now  also  he  speaks 
positively  of  blessing,  and  of  the  entire  failure 
of  the  purpose  to  curse.  The  blessing  branches 
into  the  following  parts:  1.  Israel's  blessed 
condition  spiritually.  No  iniquity  is  disco* 
vered  in  Jacob,  and  (therefore)  no  trouble 
or  sffiiotion  in  Israel. — Hence  there  are  no 
points  to  which  the  curse  can  attach  itself.  [This 
applies  not  to  individuals  in  their  moral  charac¬ 
ter,  as  if  they  were  faultless  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  to  the  people  in  their  ealling  and  in  their 
eovenant  relation  to  God. — A.  G.J.  2.  Israel  is 
the  people  of  God.  Jehovah  is  with  him  as  his 
God.  He  Himself  is  the  King,  whose  trumpet 
note  sounds  among  them.  8.  Hence  his  way  is 
one  in  whioh  God  leads  him.  God  has  brought 
him  out  of  Sgypt,  and  thus  he  goes  forward 
rapidly  and  with  the  irresistible  power  of  the 
buffalo.  [The  Reem  was  probably  some  species 
of  the  wild  ox,  of  great  fierceness  and  of  indomi¬ 
table  strength.  See  Art.  Unicom ,  Smith's  J$ib. 
Did. — A.  G.J.  4.  Therefore  also  Israel  is  se- 
oure  against  the  unclean  spirits  of  soothsaying 
and  divination.  On  the  contrary  it  was  guided 
by  the  pure  spirit  of  prophecy.  The  words  sound 
as  if  Balaam  uttered  judgment  upon  his  own 
equivocal  position.  [“  The  augury  and  the  divi¬ 
nation  were  the  two  means  employed  by  the  hea¬ 
then  for  looking  into  futurity.  There  was  no 
oall  or  place  for  them  in  Israel.  It  was  not  only 
seonre  against  their  arts,  but  they  had  no  basis, 
no  legitimate  existenoe.  Aooording  to  the 
time,  t. «.,  at  the  right  time,  in  due  time,  it 
shall  be  said,  God  will  reveal  His  will  and  pur¬ 
poses. — A.  G.].  6.  Hence  the  lion-like  character 
of  the  people;  its  mighty,  terrible,  irresistible 
power ;  its  certain  triumph  over  its  foes.  [  Biblb 
Com.  “  Beyond  the  oamp  Balaam's  eye  would  pass 
on  to  the  bed  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  perhaps  a 
lion  coming  up  in  his  strength  from  the  swelling 
of  that  stream  (Jer.  xlix.  19)  that  indicated  to 
him  this  similitude.” — A.  G.]. 

Ver.  19.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  repenting  of  God  as  a  confirmation  of  Hia 
unchangeableness. 

Ver.  21.  We  prefer  not  to  regard  God  as  tbs 
subjeot  of  and  HIO,  bat  to  take  them  as  an 
indefinite  form  of  the  third  person.  [But  see 
Hemq8T.,  p.  112,  and  comp.  Hab.  i.  8, 18. — A.  G.] 
The  cause  of  this  glory  of  Israel  is  found  in  tbs 
fact  that  God  is  their  King.  As  the  mighty  God 
(El)  He  leads  them  (continuously)  out  of  Egypt. 
Ought  any  one  to  make  the  sinleesness  of  Israel 
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the  e&nae  ?  Dfijph  may  express  the  rhythmic 
motion  in  the  alternate  leaps  and  pauses  of  the 
buffalo  in  its  progress.  (It  denotes  rather  the 
stirring,  restless,  unwearied  efforts  with  which 
the  animal  forces  his  way  upwards. — A.  G.]. 

Ver.  28.  Their  progress  will  be  sure  ana  con¬ 
stant,  because  they  do  not  waver  here  and  there 


under  the  delusions  of  magio  arts,  but  march  for¬ 
ward  with  oonfidenoe,  instructed  by  the  word  of 
God,  whioh  shall  be  given  them  from  time  to 
time.  They  shall  then  know  what  great  things 
the  mighty  God  will  do  for  them. 

Ver.  24.  The  words  of  Judah’s  blessing  (Gen. 
xlix.  9)  transferred  to  the  whole  people. 


a.— THE  THIRD  BLESSING. 

Chap.  XXIII.  26-XXIV.  9. 

25  And  Bal&k  said  unto  Balaam,  Neither  curse  them  at  all,  nor  bless  them  at  all. 

26  But  Balaam  answered  and  said  unto  Balak,  Told  not  I  thee,  saying,  All  that  the 
Lord  speaketh,  that  I  must  do  ? 

27  And  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  Come,  I  pray  thee,  I  will  bring  thee  unto  another 
place ;  peradventure  it  will  please  God  tnat  thou  mayest  curse  me  them  from 

28  thence.  And  Balak  brought  Balaam  unto  the  top  of  reor,  that  looketh  toward 

29  Jeshimon.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Build  me  here  seven  altars,  and  prepare 

30  me  here  seven  bullocks  and  seven  rams.  And  Balak  did  as  Balaam  had  said,  and 
offered  a  bullock  and  a  ram  on  every  altar. 

Chap.  XXIV.  1.  And  when  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel,  he 
went  not,  as  at  other  times,  to  seek  for  'enchantments,  but  he  set  his  face  toward 

2  the  wilderness.  And  Balaam  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  he  saw  Israel  abiding  in  his 
tents  according  to  their  tribes ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him. 

3  And  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 

And  the  man  whose  eyes  are  *open  hath  said  : 

4  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 

Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Falling  into  a  trance ,  but  having  his  eyes  open  : 

5  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob ! 

And  thy  tabernacles,  O  Israel ! 

6  As  the  valleys  are  they  spread  forth, 

As  gardens  by  the  river’s  side, 

As  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath  planted. 

And  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

7  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of  his  buckets, 

And  his  seed  shall  be  in  many  waters, 

And  his  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag, 

And  his  kingdom  shall  be  exalted. 

8  God  brought  him  forth  out  of  Egypt ; 

He  hath  as  it  were  the  strength  of  an  unicorn : 

He  shall  eat  up  the  nations  his  enemies, 

And  shall  break  their  bones, 

And  pierce  them  through  with  his  arrows. 

9  He  couched,  he  lay  down  as  a  lion, 

And  as  a  great  lion :  who  shall  stir  him  up  f 
Blessed  wne  that  blesseth  thee, 

And  cursed  is  he  that  curse th  thee. 
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1  Marg.  To  the  mee flag  of  enchantments. 


8  Varg.  who  had  JUi  eyes  that  but  now  opened. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  1.  Hob.  as  time  after  time.— A.  G.]. 

[Ver.  3.  DKJ  a  diriae  saying  used  ordinarily  with  Jehovah,  found  only  here  and  Prov.  xxx.  1 ;  t  gam.  xzilL  1, 

\i 

with  the  genitive  of  the  human  bearer  of  the  saying.— A.  G.]. 

[Ver.  3.  Rather  closed  07W  like  DHD  to  dose,  the  being  later  softened  into  fep  or  0.  See  Hxxosr.,  pp.  136- 

"  T  ▼  ▼ 

130,  and  the  authorities  quoted.— A  G.J. 

[Ver.  A  Falling  down— having  his  eyes  open,  i.  en  the  inward  eye.  The  words  are  different  from  those  in 
ver.  A— A  G.]. 

[Ver.  7.  The  dual  form :  44  personifying  the  nation  as  a  man  carrying  two  pails  overflowing  with  watpr.”— A  G.] 
[Ver.  A  Those  who  beset  him  round.— A  G.]. 

[Ver.  8.  The  suffix  in  VKH  refers  to  Israel,  and  the  verb  Is  without  an  expressed  object  Hiksch  meets  the 
difficulty  by  making  the  singular  suffix  refer  to  God,  as  His  arrows,  the  arrows  of  God,  Israel  wounds.— A  G.]. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Balak  is  betrayed  into  the  greatest  confusion, 
utters  things  which  are  self-contradictory — a 
usual  result  of  such  cunningly-laid  schemes. 
At  first  he  says :  Thou  shalt  neither  onrse 
them  nor  bless  them,  t.  s.  keep  silenoe  with 
respect  to  them.  But  immediately  another  su¬ 
perstitious  id  ;a  occurs  to  him.  He  had  erred 
perhaps  in  only  letting  the  “ourser”  see  the 
extreme  limits  of  the  Israelitish  camp.  Possibly 
the  result  might  be  entirely  different  if  he  should 
overlook  the  whole  camp  at  one  time  and  in  one 
view.  Then  perohance  his  alarm  at  the  sight 
of  this  great  swarming  host  would  overwhelm 
him,  and  so  lead  him  to  pronounce  the  curse. 
He  leads  him  therefore  at  once  to  the  top  of 
Mount  Peor.  This  mountain  lay  nearest  the 
camp  of  Israel,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  Abanin 
range  and  overlooking  the  whole  plain.  It  was 
probably  not  far  from  the  city  Beth-Peor.  [It 
was  north  from  Pisgah,  and  nearly  opposite 
Jericho,  six  Roman  miles  higher  than  Libbias. 
The  locality  is  important  in  connection  with  the 
prophetio  utterances  whiob  follow.  See  Smith’s 
Bib.  Diet.,  Art .  Balaam,  Stanley's  Hist,  of  Jew 
ish  Church,  p.218-217.  “Behind  him  lay  the 
vast  expanse  of  desert  extending  to  the  shores 
of  his  native  Assyrian  river.  On  his  left  were 
the  red  mountains  of  Edom  and  Seir ;  opposite 
were  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Kenite,  in  the 
rocky  fastnesses  of  Engedi;  further  still  was 
the  dim  outline  of  the  Arabian  wilderness,  where 
ruled  the  then  powerful  tribe  of  Amalek ;  imme¬ 
diately  below  him  lay  the  vast  enoampment  of 
Israel,  amongst  the  Acacia  groves  of  Abel- 
Shittim — like  the  water-courses  of  the  mountains 
— like  the  hanging  gardens  beside  his  own  river 
Euphrates  with  their  aromatio  shrubs  and  their 
wide-spreading  cedars.  Beyond  them,  on  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  rose  the  hills  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  with  glimpses  through  their  valleys  of 
anoient  cities  towering  on  their  crested  heights. 
And  beyond  all,  though  he  could  not  see  it  with 
his  bodily  vision,  he  knew  well  that  there  rolled 
the  deep  waters  of  the  great  sea,  with  the  Isles 
of  Greece,  the  Isle  of  Chittim — a  world  of  which 
the  first  beginnings  of  life  were  just  stirring,  of 
whioh  the  very  name  here  first  breaks  upon  our 


ears.” — A.  G.J  The  same  oostly  sacrifice  mast 
be  offered  again.  It  oould  only  have  been  in  an 
ironical  temper  that  Balaam,  after  his  previous 
utterances,  could  start  upon  this  new  attempt  or 
make  these  requisitions  for  it. 

He  knows  now  definitely  the  will  of  Jehovah, 
and  does  not  go  as  before  to  meet  or  seek  augu¬ 
ries,  but  turns  his  back  direotly  towards  the 
wilderness,  and  surveys  the  whole  people  of 
Israel  encamped  there.  Then  the  Spirit  of 
God  oame  upon  him  in  a  new  and  higher 
way.  The  words  are  no  longer  put  into  his 
month,  and  uttered  under  constraint  and  legal 
fear ;  he  speaks  out  now  in  his  ecstatic  condition 
winged  words,  although  we  cannot  say  that  they 
came  from  the  heart.  [<4  He  no  longer  attempted 
by  any  magic  art  to  control  the  purpose  of  God, 
but  became  the  organ  which  God  used  in  the 
communication  of  His  will.  He  spake  now  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy.”  Hibbch.  41  It  was  not 
the  mere  sight  of  the  ordered  camp  which  formed 
the  subjective  preparation  for  receiving  the 
Spirit  of  God,  but  the  sight  in  connection  with 
the  previous  living  oonviction  that  Israel  was 
the  blessed  people  of  God.”  Hkmostxmbuhg. — 
A.  G.] 

Vers.  8, 4.  He  begins  with  a  description  of  his 
new  higher  and  more  exalted  state.  From  his 
very  opening  words  Balaam  himself  is  conscious 
for  the  time  of  prophetic  powers.  From  Balaam 
the  son  of  Beor  he  has  become  the  man  who 
has  his  inward  prophetio  eyes  opened,  sinoe 
he  has  passed  now  into  prophetic  ecstacy.  He 
first  heard  the  words  of  (the  mighty)  God— 
as  hearing  usually  preoedes  vision  in  the  mira¬ 
culous  revelation — and  then  saw  the  vision 
(face)  of  the  Almighty,  but  was  so  overpow¬ 
ered  that  he  fell  down  (as  8aul,  1  {to™-  xix.  24; 
Daniel,  Dan.  x.  9 ;  the  Seer  in  the  Apocalypse, 
Rev.  i.;  and  as  generally  the  prophets  were  pros¬ 
trated  in  their  calling) ;  but  with  the  fall,  his  spi¬ 
ritual  eyes  were  unveiled,  so  that  he  oan  now 
make  known  the  divine  sayings.  [Kkil:  44  He 
oalls  his  prediction  a  divine  saying,  a  D>U,  for 
the  purpose  of  designating  it  as  a  divine  reve¬ 
lation  reoeived  from  the  Spirit  of  God.”  The 
falling  to  thb  ground  was  not  necessarily  or  even 
generally  an  attendant  upon  the  prophetic  state 
and  calling.  There  seems  to  be  an  intimation  in 
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the  phra«e,  is  Baal  also  among  the  prophets  ? 
that  this  condition  was  common.  But  that  is  a 
slight  basis  upon  which  to  build  a  theory  of  the 
prophetic  state.  It  is  only  in  cases  like  Balaam 
and  Saul,  when  the  Spirit  finds  an  alien  condi¬ 
tion  of  will  and  heart,  that  His  coming  is  at¬ 
tended  by  these  marks  of  violence,  as  if  they 
were  overcome  and  thrown  down  by  a  hostile 
power.  As  HnHasTKNBKno  well  says,  we  are  not 
justified  in  inferring  from  these  ca*es  that  this 
was  the  condition  with  all  the  prophets.  We 
could  scarcely  conoeive  it  to  have  ocourred  with 
8amuel,  as  with  Saul.  To  those  whose  ordinary 
states  are  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  He  comes  as  to 
His  own.  The  falling  with  David,  Ezekiel,  John, 
are  not  parallel ;  for  in  their  case  it  was  the 
splendor  and  glory  of  the  manifestation  which 
led  them  to  prostrate  themselves  in  reverence 
and  fear.  Whose  eyes  are  open,  not  with 
the  margin:  who  had  his  eyes  shut,  but  now 
open,  referring  in  both  cases  to  his  inward  eye, 
bnt  with  most  modern  commentators,  as  now  shut 
or  closed.  It  is  descriptive  of  his  present  ecsta¬ 
tic  state.  His  bodily  eyes  and  senses  are  closed 
to  the  external  world;  while  his  inner  eye  is 
open  to  the  visions  which  the  Spirit  gave.  The 
contrast  between  the  third  and  fourth  verses  in 
the  original  favors  this  interpretation.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  every  prophet  in  his 
prophetic  condition,  had  his  bodily  eyes  dosed, 
or  the  senses,  as  it  were,  suspended,  u  so  far  as 
•elf-oonsoious  reflection  is  concern ed.”  With 
men  like  Balaam,  whose  inner  eye  was  darkened 
by  lasts  and  passions,  it  seems  necessary;  but 
with  those  who  were  spiritually-minded,  who 
were  not  sunken  in  the  world  of  the  senses  and  of 
self,  it  was  not  neoessary,  and  probably  did  not 
occur. — A.  G.]  Bat  here  again  the  blessing  is 
richet  in  its  pathetio  form  than  in  its  oontents. 
The  figures  used  are  massed,  and  sometimes  ob¬ 
scure.  We  meet  again  not  only  the  image  of  the 
swift-rushing  buffalo,  but  of  the  lion  in  a  modi¬ 
fied  form.  He  describes  the  goodly  and  splendid 
appearance  of  the  tent-city,  which  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  unconscious  type  of  the  theocracy 
ot  the  ohurch  (vers.  6  and  6).  In  the  next 
place  he  describes  the  glorious  development 
of  this  people  (ver.  7).  Then  thirdly  he  cele¬ 
brates  its  power — and  indeed  its  destructive 
power  over  the  heathen  (vers.  8, 9).  Only  a  faint 
glimmer  of  hope  for  the  nations  shines  through 
the  closing  words:  Blessed  is  he  that  blesa- 
eth  thee,  and  e arsed  is  he  that  curseth 
thee. 

Ver.  5.  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  etc . — 
The  word  is  typically  significant,  not  only  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  theooraoy,  but  to  the  Ghristian 
Church.  [It  is  Israel  which  comes  before  his 
mental  vision — “  the  people  in  its  higher  nature, 
in  its  relation  to  God,”  and  therefore  all  who  are 
Israel,  down  to  the  most  distant  ages. — A.  GJ 

Ver.  fi.  From  the  dwellings  to  the  land.  Well- 
watered  valleys  spread  themselves  out  in  beauti¬ 
ful  pictures,  and  to  these  the  still  more  beauti¬ 
ful  gardens  by  the  river  side.  The  conception 
of  the  aloe-groves  breathing  out  their  fragrance, 
and  the  cedar  trees  standing  in  their  strength  by 
the  water  oourses,  leads  us  away  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  beauties  of  nature,  to  a  higher  paradisaio 
nature  and  culture.  As  an  unoonscious  typioal 


word,  it  foretells  the  Canaan  to  oome,  and  the 
wider  and  sueoeeding  glorification  of  the  earth. 
[Bulb  Cox.  The  aloe  imported  from  China 
and  the  far  distant  east  furnished  to  the  anoients 
one  of  the  most  fragrant  and  preoious  of  spioes. 
Comp.  Ps.  xlv.  48.  “  All  thy  garments  smell  of 
myrrh,  aloes  and  cassia,”  Ps.  vti.  17.  The  images 
of  the  prophecy  seem  to  have  a  basis  or  ground 
partly  in  the  scene  which  lay  before  his  natural 
eyes  before  the  tranoe — the  oamp  with  its  wide 
surroundings,  and  partly  in  those  with  whioh  he 
was  familiar  along  the  banks  of  his  own  Euphra¬ 
tes.— A.  G.l 

Ver.  7.  The  people  are  presented  under  the 
image  of  a  water  carrier,  whose  two  buckets  (the 
dual  form)  which  he  carries,  are  overflowing 
with  water.  [He  shell  poor  the  water. — 
He  shall  not  only  prosper,  have  abundanee  of 
water,  as  water  was  so  essential  to  all  fertility, 
but  he  shall  pour  from  his  overflowing  buokets, 
he  shall  distribute  to  others  out  of  his  fbllnese 
of  blessings.  In  thee  shall  all  families  of  the 
earth  be  blessed,  Gen.  atii.  8. — A.G.]  Hie 
seed,  «.  his  progeny  (not  his  sowing  corn,  as 
Bunsin),  shall  be  In  many  waters,  shall 
spread  itself  abroad,  be  cheered  with  great  and 
varied  blessing.  His  king  shall  be  higher 
than  Agag,  t.  e.,  the  kings  of  his  ancient  ene¬ 
mies,  the  Amalekites,  who  were  oalled  Agag  (the 
fiery).  [Agag  seems  to  have  been  the  common 
name  of  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites,  as  Pharaoh 
of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  Abimeleoh  of  the 
kings  of  the  Philistines.  And  Hbnqstbnbbro 
has  shown  clearly,  from  the  immediate  oontext, 
in  whioh  Balaam  speaks  only  in  general  terms 
of  the  good  whioh  should  oome  to  Israel,  and 
from  the  relation  which  this  third  saying  has  to 
those  whioh  precede  it,  and  that  which  follows, 
forming  as  it  wore  a  middle  member  in  the  whole 
prophetio  utterance,  a  transition  from  the  gene¬ 
ral  and  ideal,  to  the  particular  or  individual,  that 
we  cannot  suppose  a  reference  to  any  individual 
king  as  the  Agag  overthrown  by  Saul,  1  8am. 
xv.  8.  It  is  only  in  the  fourth  saying,  and  even  . 
then  in  a  general  way,  that  he  passes  on  to  an 
individual  application  of  the  predictions  to  par¬ 
ticular  hostile  nations.  This  is  still  further  con¬ 
firmed  by  tbe  fact  that  his  king  is  not  any  par¬ 
ticular  king,  as  Saul  or  David,  nor  even  tbe 
Messiah  exclusively,  but  his  king  generally,  ».  *., 
the  king  whom  Israel  should  receive.  His  king 
here  is  equivalent  to  the  kingdom  whioh 
should  bo  exalted — in  and  through  whioh 
the  power  of  Israel  should  be  fully  developed 
and  established  over  all  enemies.  There  is  too 
an  historical  reason  why  the  Amalekite  kingdom 
should  appear  here  as  the  representative  of  the 
enmity  of  the  world  to  the  kingdom  of  God  (see 
Ex.  xvii.  8).  And  they  were  still  probably  among 
tbe  most  mighty  of  Israel's  foes,  which  was  not 
the  case  at  the  time  of  Saul.  There  is  no  valid 
ground  therefore  for  the  supposition  that  this 
passage  indicates  a  later  origin  of  the  book  of 
Numbers.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  fairly 
urged  as  showing  how  deeply  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  lies  imbedded  in  all  conceptions  of  the 
people  of  God  as  a  power  in  the  world,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  an  idea  of  late  growth,  but  one 
with  whioh  the  people  of  God,  and  even  Balaam 
was  familiar. — A.  G.]  His  kingdom  shall  bo 
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•salted,  Le.y  raise  itself  by  its  activity,  vigor 
and  growth.  In  the  words  hU  king  be  indi- 
cates  the  establishment  of  a  roy-il  dynasty  in  Is¬ 
rael,  bat  that  the  kings  of  the  Amalekites  (and  not 
Edom,  Assyria,  Babylon)  are  enosen  as  the  type 
of  heathen  enmity  proves  the  antiquity  of  the 
narrative.  The  singular  greatness  of  the  people 
corresponds  to  the  singular  greatness  of  the  king. 
There  is  no  verbal  and  conscious  prophecy  of  the 
Messiah  here  (Kbil:  “The  king  was  neither  the 
Messiah  exclusively,  nor  the  earthly  kingdom 
without  the  Messiah  ”) ;  for  with  the  conception 
of  the  ideal  Messiah,  which  unfolds  itself  later, 
out  of  the  natural  and  generic  Messiah,  the  con¬ 
ception  of  salvation  as  extending  to  all  assumes 
a  definite  form.  The  words,  however,  in  a  typi¬ 
cal  sense  have  an  unmistakable  siguifioanoe: 
the  great  people  of  Ood  with  its  great  king  over¬ 
coming  and  towering  above  all  heathen  king¬ 
doms  and  kings.  [HssosTSitBina:  “For  as  Is¬ 
rael  only  attains  the  oomplete  realisation  of  its 
idea  in  the  erection  of  the  kingdom,  so  the  king¬ 
dom  reaches  completely  its  destination  only,  with 
the  appearanoe  of  the  Messiah.  In  Him  first  the 
king  of  Israel  is  truly  higher  than  Agag,  the 
representative  of  the  hostile  world-power." — 
A.  G.] 

Ver.  8.  The  repeated  reference  to  Egypt  and 
the  Exodus  appears  to  be  designed  to  bring  out 
more  vividly  the  oontrast  between  this  poor  race 
of  liberated  slaves,  and  its  destruction  of  the 
heathen  nations  as  its  enemies.  We  explain  the 
Utter  and  difficult  clauses  thus:  he  will  crush 
(not  gnaw)  the  bones  of  his  enemies,  and  then 
break  his  own  arrows,  because  the  instruments 
of  warfare  have  become  useless.  (8ee  Isaiah  ii. 
4.)  It  is  a  strange  order  surely  to  say  that  he 
will  first  gnaw  the  bones  of  his  enemies,*  and 
then  pieroe  them  with  his  arrows.  We  would 
rather  account  for  the  change  from  the  plural  to 


the  singular  thus:  as  be  will  orush  the  hostile 
nations,  so  be  will  break  his  (the  enemies’)  ar¬ 
rows.  [Kbil  renders:  “he  shall  dash  them  in 
pieces  with  his  arrows,"  making  the  enemies  the 
object  of  the  verb.  The  violent  alterations  in 
the  text  suggested  by  J.  D.  Michaslis  and  Kbo- 
bbl  are  unnecessary.  The  order  may  be,  from 
the  orushing  defeat  of  Israel’s  enemies,  to  the 
instruments  by  which  it  is  secured,  arrows 
standing  for  the  weapons  of  war.  Hirsch  :  “And 
as  the  arrows  of  God,  Israel  wounds,"  i.  e.,  Israel 
is  the  weapon  in  the  hand  of  God  in  His  warfare 
with  His  malignant  foes,  the  enemies  of  the 
dominion  of  His  moral  Uw  upon  the  earth,  and 
it  is  only  as  the  arrow  of  God  that  Israel  has 
victorious  power  over  the  nations."— A.  G.] 

The  figure  of  the  lion  has  a  deeper  significance 
than  in  xxiii.  22.  There  the  lion  goes  in  search 
of  his  prey ;  he  has  not  yet  Uin  down ;  here  he 
appears  as  a  triumphant  lion,  who  has  lain  down 
in  his  majesty,  and  will  injure  no  more.  As  to 
the  typioal  meaning  underlying  this  prediction 
of  the  kingdom  of  Iarael  oonquering  and  destroy¬ 
ing  all  heathen  power,  see  Pss.  ii.  and  cx.;  Isa. 
ix.  and  xi.;  Dan.  ii.  84,  85. 

Ver.  9.  Comp.  Gen.  xii.  8;  xxviL  29;  xlix.  9; 
Matt.  x.  40-42. 

The  last  words  must  lead  to  a  rupture  between 
Balak  and  Balaam,  for  their  application  to 
themselves,  and  their  opposite  purposes,  was 
apparent.  Balaam  as  the  blesser  felt  himself 
blessed;  and  since  Balak  still  wished  to  curse 
Israel,  he  was  pursued  already  by  the  curse. 
[The  future  history  will  scarcely  justify  the  sup¬ 
position  that  Balaam  felt  himself  blessed.  He 
was  conscious  that  he  did  not  bless  with  the 
heart ;  it  was  not  a  blessing  he  desired  which  he 
utters,  and  hence  he  oould  not  feel  that  he  him¬ 
self  was  heir  to  the  bleasing. — A.G.] 


H.-THE  LAST  SAYING. 

Chap.  XXIV.  10-25. 

10  And  Bal&k’s  anger  was  kindled  against  Balaam,  and  he  smote  his  hands  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  Balak  said  unto  Balaam,  1  called  thee  to  curse  mine  enemies,  and,  be¬ 
ll  hold,  thou  hast  altogether  blessed  them  these  three  times.  Therefore  now  flee  thou 
to  thy  place :  I  thought  to  promote  thee  unto  great  honour;  but,  lo,  the  Lord  hath 

12  kept  thee  back  from  honour.  And  Balaam  said  unto  Balak,  Spake  I  not  also  to 

13  thy  messengers  which  thou  sen  test  unto  me,  saying,  If  Balak  would  give  me  his 
house  full  of  silver  and  gold,  I  cannot  go  beyond  the  commandment  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  either  good  or  bad  of  mine  own  mind ;  but  what  the  Lord  saith,  that  will  I 

14  speak  ?  And  now,  behold,  I  go  unto  my  people :  come  therefore ,  and  I  will  adver- 

15  tise  thee  what  this  people  shall  do  to  thy  people  in  the  latter  days.  And  he  took 
up  his  parable  and  saia, 

Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  hath  said, 

And  the  man  whose  eyes  are  open  hath  said : 
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16  He  hath  said,  which  heard  the  words  of  God, 

And  knew  the  knowledge  of  the  Most  High, 

Which  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty, 

Falling  into  a  trance ,  but  having  ms  eyes  open : 

17  I  shall  see  him — but  not  now : 

I  shall  behold  him — but  not  nigh : 

There  shall  come  a  Star  out  of  Jacob, 

And  a  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of  Israel, 

And  shall  smite  the  corners  of  Moab,1 
And  destroy  all  the  children  of  ShetL 

18  And  Edom  shall  be  a  possession, 

Seir  also  shall  be  a  possession  for  his  enemies ; 

And  Israel  shall  do  valiantly. 

19  Out  of  Jacob  shall  come  he  that  shall  have  dominion, 

And  shall  destroy  him  that  remaineth  of  the  city. 

20  And  when  he  looked  on  Amalek,  he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said, 

Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations  ;* 

But  his  latter  end  shall  b#  that  he  perish  for  ever. 

21  And  he  looked  on  the  Kenites,  and  took  up  his  parable  and  said, 

Strong  is  thy  dwelling  place, 

And  thou  puttest  thy  nest  in  a  rock. 

22  Nevertheless  the  Kenite4  shall  be  wasted. 

Until  Asshur  shall  carry  thee  away  captive. 

23  And  he  took  up  his  parable  and  said, 

Alas !  who  shall  live 
When  God  doeth  this ! 

24  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast  of  Chittim, 

And  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall  afflict  Eber, 

And  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever. 

25  And  Balaam  rose  up,  and  went  and  returned  to  his  place :  and  Balak  also  went 
his  way. 

1  Mar*,  or  units  through  the  princes  of  Moab.  *  M&rg.  The  first  of  the  nations  that  warred  against  Israel 

1  Marg.  shall  be  even  to  destruction.  *  Heb.  Kain. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ter.  14.  Heb.  spfj?*#.  I  will  give  thee  counsel  or  advice.  It  is  not  used  for  a  simple  announcement— A  G.] 
[Ter.  14.  Better  at  the  end  of  days,  since  that  is  the  usual  significance  of  the  word  JV^nK.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  17.  The  text  is  better  than  the  margin  here.  'HKfl,  the  two  corners  or  sides  of  Moab,  from  side  to  side. 
-AO.] 

[Ver.  17.  Children  of  8heth,  rather  the  sons  of  tumult  or  confhsion.  See  Jer.  xlviiL  45;  Amos  iL  2.  So  most 
modem  interpreters.— A  G.J 

[Ver.  18.  Increase  in  power  and  wealth.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  22.  The  particles  DM  '3—  and  may  be  better  rendered  here  with  Bwald  and  Khoskl  only  then 

-when;  or  with  Kxil,  Biblb  Com.:  For  surely  is  it  that  (giving  the  Dtt  *  strong  negative  force)  Kain  shall  be 
for  destruction.  He  shall  not  be  until,  etc.— A.  G.J 

[Ver.  23.  Seta,  establishes  him.  fDfcfTD,  since,  or  from  his  establishing.  The  snffix  may  refer  to  the  general 
detraction  which  follows,  or  to  the  power  by  which  it  is  wrought.— A.  G.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

h  his  indignation  Balak  changes  his  courtly 
conduct  towards  Balaam.  He  does  not  indeed 
go  farther  than  a  threatening  movement  of  his 
tads.  [The  elapping  of  the  hands  together 


was  not,  however,  designed  to  terrify  Balaam. 

It  was  simply  an  expression  of  the  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  passion  of  the  king. — A.  G.]  Still  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  calling  of  Balaam  as  a  royal  command 
which  he  had  thrioe  disregarded.  But  now  he 
commands  him  to  flee.  He  drives  him  away 
and  with  soorn.  He  bad  thought  |o  pro 
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mote  him  to  honor;  but  Jehovah  (i.  «.  Ba¬ 
laam’s  belief  in  Jehovah)  has  withheld  him 
from  this  distinction.  But  his  anger  seems  to 
have  kindled  also  the  auger  of  the  proud  seer. 
He  reminds  Balak  of  his  declaration  at  the  very 
outset  that  he  was  dependent  upon  Jehovah 
(chap.  xxii.  18).  The  breach  between  them  is 
indicated  in  the  expression :  8ince  I  am  going 
henoe  to  my  people,  oome  therefore  I 
will  teaoh  yon  what  this  people  will  do 
to  thy  people  at  the  end  of  days.  [Kcjbtz  : 
“  *  The  end  of  days  ’  denotes  the  horizon  of  a 
prophetic  nttterance.  It  begins  when  the  pro¬ 
phecy  enters  upon  its  actual  fulfilment.  For 
Jacob,  whoso  hope  and  desire  were  limited 
largely  to  the  dwelling  of  his  descendants  in  the 
land  of  promise,  the  end  began  at  the  time  of 
Joshua;  but  for  Moses  and  Balaam,  who  saw 
that  this  possession  of  the  promised  land  did 
not  give  perfeot  rest,  1  the  end  of  days’  oould 
only  be  when  the  strifes  and  hindrances  should 
be  removed,  the  enemies  overcome.  The  end  to 
them  began  with  the  line  of  David.  The  pro¬ 
phecy  then  received  its  preliminary  and  partial 
fulfilment.  But  that  fulfilment  was  only  rela¬ 
tively  perfect,  sinoe  the  entire  opposing  powers 
to  the  people  of  God  were  not  yet  destroyed. 
There  remained  yet  a  future  and  wider  fulfil¬ 
ment.  ‘The  end  of  days’  was  not  yet  com¬ 
plete.” — A.  G  ] 

Ver.  15.  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the 
succeeding  outburst  of  anger  is  to  be  viewed  as 
the  culminating  point  of  his  predictions,  as  per¬ 
haps  we  might  be  inclined  to  do  from  the  striking 
figure  of  the  star  out  of  Jacob.  The  narrator 
lets  him  pour  out  his  saying  without  any  preli¬ 
minary  or  preparatory  announcement.  His 
self-consoiousness  comes  out  clearly  in  the  de¬ 
scription  he  gives  of  himself.  He  is  here  as 
one  having  the  knowledge  of  the  Moat 

High  (jVS#,  in  which  respect  he  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  primitive  religion  of 
Melchizedeo.  But  as  a  worshipper  of  jVS# 
he  passes  into  the  ranks  of  those  who  worship 
El-Shaddai  and  receives  the  vision  which  the 
Almighty  disoloses  to  him,  with  him  eyes 
open  and  falling  to  the  ground.  The  fun¬ 
damental  thought  in  his  saying  is  now  almost 
exclusively,  the  King  who  shall  come  forth  out 
of  Israel.  We  must  distinguish  here  also  be¬ 
tween  the  conscious  purpose  of  the  seer,  and  the 
typical  significance  of  his  words,  which  grows 
out  of  the  fact  that  he  has  a  vision  of  the  glory 
of  Israel,  and  that  the  glory  of  Israel  is  in  reality 
a  type  of  the  Messianic  kingdom.  I  shall  see 
him,  but  not  now.  What  could  this  mean  in 
the  conscious  thought  of  the  man  who  was  just 
about  to  pass  by  the  tents  of  Israel  on  his  way 
homeward?  The  thought:  I  see  him  now,  but 
not  as  a  man  of  the  present,  is  not  definitely 
and  clearly  expressed.  It  might  be  rendered : 
I  shall  see  him ;  but  He  is  not  here.  I  shall 
look  for  him,  but  not  nigh  (not  as  one  near 
at  hand).  The  typical  significance  of  the  words 
extends  to  the  time  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  and 
still  further  to  the  time  of  its  ideal  king.  The 
declaration  which  follows:  there  shall  oome 
a  star  out  of  Jaoob,  is  explained  more  fully 


by  the  seeptre  of  Israel,  whioh  should  first 
smite  Moab  on  every  side,  as  he  had  already 
been  smitten  on  the  side  of  Heshbon.  It  is  not 
in  this  way  that  the  ideal  Messiah  would  be 
announced.  We  call  to  mind  also  that  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  writer  to  include  Balaam 
among  the  Messianic  prophets;  still  less  here 
when  he  burns  with  anger  against  Balak.  That 
this  prediction,  as  all  that  follows  it  here,  must 
be  fulfilled,  is  the  result  of  the  idea,  that  Israel 
is  the  people  of  Jehovah.  And  they  were  ful¬ 
filled.  After  Moab  follow  the  sons  of  Sheth,  not 
of  Seth,  nor  of  *  the  drinker,*  to  wit,  Lot,  but  of 
those  rising  up  tumultuously  against  the  domi¬ 
nant  people  of  God  (see  Ps.  ii.).  Then  follows 
Edom  first  as  to  its  people,  then  as  to  its  land 
(Seir).  By  it  as  a  possession  will  Israel  grow 
strong.  We  translate  the  additional  clause: 
One  shall  descend  out  of  Jacob,  and  shall  destroy 
all  the  fugitives  out  of  the  city,  i.  t.  the  oaptured 
cities. 

The  prophecy  closes  with  single  sentences 
foretelling  the  general  destruction  of  all  heathen 
powers.  The  first  of  the  hostile  heathen  nations 
is  Amatek;  but  his  latter  end  shall  be:  to  de¬ 
struction.  [First:  Not  as  pre-eminent  among 
the  hostile  nations  in  position  and  power,  nor 
as  the  most  ancient  of  these  nations,  but  as  the 
first  who  had  entered  into  conflict  with  Israel, 
and  had  resisted  successfully  their  entranoe 
into  the  promised  land,  Ex.  xvii.  8  and  Num. 
xtv.  45.  The  confliot  began  with  Amalek.  They 
were  to  experience  early  its  necessary  issue  in 
subjection. — A.  G.] 

The  second  utteranoe  brings  to  view  a  new 
feature,  vis.  that  one  nation  perishes  by  the 
hand  of  another;  the  Kenites  by  Asshur.  In 
the  interpretation  of  the  following  obscure  sen¬ 
tences,  we  agree  with  Kiil:  enduring  is  thy 
dwelling-place,  and  laid  {past  parrieple) 
upon  the  rook  thy  neat-  For  is  it  that 
Kain  shall  fall  into  destruotion  until,  t.  e. 
Kain  shall  not  be  destroyed  until  [see  Text. 
Note. — A.  G.].  The  8ept.  gives  the  remarkable 
interpretation  which  seems  to  imply  that  Balaam 
alludes  to  the  destruotion  which  he  himself 
brought  upon  the  Midianites.  Knobbl  appears 
to  have  been  guided  by  the  passage  in  Judg.  iv. 
14,  17.  “  A  part  of  the  Kenites  had  separated 

themselves  from  their  tribe  in  the  south,  and 
had  settled  in  Kadesh  in  Naphtali,  and  were 
doubtless  carried  awny  captive  with  others  when 
Tiglath-Pileser  wasted  Galilee  a**out  740  B.  C. 
2  Kings  xv.  29.”  Thus  this  part  of  the  Kenites, 
sons  of  the  blacksmith  (Kain),  dwelt  safely  up 
to  this  time  in  their  rooky  nest  in  the  northern 
mountains  of  Canaan.  [The  Kenites  were  pro¬ 
bably  of  Midianitish  extraction,  as  Moses*  father- 
in-law,  who  was  a  priest  of  Midian,  was  a  Ke- 
nite.  Kurts  holds  that  Balaam  here  refers  to 
the  Midianites,  who  as  enemies  of  Israel  must 
be  involved  in  ruin,  and  who  here  receive  the 
unusual  name  Kenites  from  the  resemblance 
between  Jp,  their  rock-dwellings  or  fastnesses, 
and  'Pp,  the  Kenites.  He  urges  that  as  the 
Midianites  were  even  now  in  covenant  with 
Moab  for  the  cursing  and  destruction  of  Israel, 
it  is  perfectly  in  place  to  regard  them  as  the 
object  of  the  curse  directed  against  the  Kenites  s 
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that  it  would  bo  remarkable'  indeed  if  they  had 
not  been  mentioned  among  the  enemies  of  Israel 
who  must  perish,  and  that  unless  they  are 
allnded  to  here,  they  are  passed  by  entirely 
Bat  there  is  no  suffioient  evidence  that  the* 
Midianites  were  ever  ealled  Kenites.  Nor  is  it 
necessary  to  suppose  that  every  enemy  of  Israel 
should  be  specifically  mentioned;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  those  who  are  named  appear  in  their  rep¬ 
resentative  character.  It  is  very  questionable 
too  whether  this  view  can  be  reconciled  either 
with  the  text,  or  with  the  demands  of  the  his¬ 
tory.  It  seems  on  the  whole  better  with  Kbil 
to  regard  the  Kenites  as  the  friends,  and  not  the 
foes  of  Ismel,  who  having  laid  their  nest 
upon  a  rook,  L  e.  joined  the  true  people  of 
God,  and  thus  a  secure  resting-place  and  refuge, 
were  safe  from  destruction  until  Israel  itself 
should  fall  under  chastisement.  Kbil  adds: 
“  There  is  no  prediction  here  of  the  captivity  of  * 
Israel,  because  that  was  simply  a  transitory 
judgment,  which  served  to  refine  the  nation  of 
God,  and  not  destroy  it,  but  which  became  a 
captivity  of  judgment  to  the  Kenites,  because 
they  were  not  really  in  fellowship  with  Israel, 
though  outwardly  associated  with  them/*  The 
OQtward  association  secured  a  strong  dwelling- 
place,  safety  for  a  time.  For  should  Kain 
be  destroyed,  until,  t.  e.  Kain  or  Kenite  shall 
not  perish  until  Asshur  shall  oarry  thee 
oaptive.  See  Num.  x.  82;  Deut.  xxxv.  19. — 
A.G.] 

In  the  next  saying  Balaam  appears  to  have 
seen  more  than  he  may  announce  to  Balak. 
Alas,  who  shall  live  when  God  appointeth 
him  (Asshur  to  do  this).  In  his  present  state 
and  disposition,  he  bewails  the  future  of  Israel 
(Knobbl,  p.  147).  Still  he  comforts  himself 
with  the  thought  that  God  appoints  Asshur  to 
execute  His  judicial  sentence  (Isa.  x.  5).  From 
Mesopotamia,  Balaam  might  well  know  Asshur's 
martial  strength  and  lust  of  conquest.  Kbil 
regards  the  lamentation  as  introductory  to  the 
prophecy  concerning  Assbnr.  Balaam  bewails 
the  sons  of  his  people.  [He  renders  also  with 
our  version:  who  sets,  doeth  this,  making 
the  suffix  in  Vd^O  neuter  and  referring  to  the 
substance  of  the  following  prophecy,  and  not  to 
Asshur.  What  pained  the  heart  of  the  seer 
was  not  merely  that  Israel  and.  the  associated 
Kenites  should  be  oarried  oap'ive,  which  seemed 
to  "involve  the  ruin  of  all  peace  and  safety  upon 
earth,’1  but  that  the  judgment  should  fall  upon 
Asshur,  upon  his  own  people. — 4.  G-] 

Ver.  28.  A  new  saying  truly  begins  here. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  saying  must,  refer 
to  Asshur,  since  the  judgment  upon  Asshnr 
opens  with  a  disjunctive  particle  in  ver.  24. 
Why  should  not  his  woe  apply  to  the  unuttered 
fhture  lot  of  Israel  which  appeared  to  be  so 
directly  in  conflict  with  his  previous  blessing  ? 
Let  it  be  noticed  also,  that  the  judgment  upon 
the  naval  power  from  Chittim  is  not  introdnoed 
with  a  new  parable.  At  last  the  universal  ruin 
of  the  nations  appears  in  the  vision.  Hostile 
ships  come  from  Chittim.  “  D'flB  is  Cyprus 
with  its  capital  Citium  (Gen.  x.  4)  mentioned  as 
intervening  between  Greece  and  Phoenicia,  and 
the  chief  station  for  the  maritime  commeroe  of 


Phoenicia,  so  that  all  the  fleets  passing’from  the 
west  to  the  east  necessarily  took  Cyprus  in  their 
way.”  Kbil.  These  ships  afflict  Asshur  and 
afflict  (cast  them  to  the  ground)  Eber.  A  mere 
vague  glimpse  of  a  great  western  empire,  which 
overthrows  the  oriental  power,  limits  his  pro¬ 
phetic  horizon,  and  his  vision  of  judgment  closes 
with  this,  that  he  sees  even  the  shadowy  and 
unknown  one,  the  prince  of  the  ships  from 
Chittim  going  down  onto  destruction.  And 
be  shall  perish  forever.  “  These  words  can¬ 
not  refer  to  Eber  and  Asshur,  for  their  fate  is 
already  announced  in  the  word  affliot  or  preas, 
but  only  to  the  new  western  power  which  was 
to  come  over  the  sea.’*  Kbil.  But  when  Kbil 
says  fiber  “neither  refers  to  the  Israelites 
merely  as  Hebrews  (Sept.  and  Vulg.),  nor  to 
the  races  beyond  the  Euphrates  (Onkelos  and 
others),  but  like  'all  the  sons  of  Eber’  (Gen. 
x.  21),  to  all  the  posterity  of  Abraham,  who 
descended  from  Eber  through  Peleg,  and  also 
to  the  descendants  of  Eber  through  Joktan,” 
his  exposition  lies  aside  from  the  aotual  and 
peculiar  thought  of  Balaam.  The  strange  vision 
meets  him  again,  so  in  oonfliot  with  the  whole 
■cope  of  his  propbeey,  that  with  the  posterity 
of  Eber,  not  only  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
generally,  but  Israel  itself  should  be  visited 
with  judgment;  but  he  prefers  to  say  Eber 
rather  than  Israel.  And  since  be  combines 
Eber  with  his  native  race  Assbur,  he  ebooses 
for  them  the  mildest  term.  They  shall  be 
bowed,  humbled ;  while  of  the  unknown  one, 
under  whose  power  they  shall  be  bowed,  he  says 
with  apparent  delight:  he  also  shall  perish 
forever.  The  shadowy  nature  of  these  last 
visions  of  judgment  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  great 
antiquity  of  this  prophecy.  The  look  into  the 
far  distant  future  stretches  beyond  the  Babylo¬ 
nian  and  Persian  histories,  and  rests  upon  a 
faint  vision  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  behind 
which  the  Roman  power  lay  hidden,  or  with 
which  it  was  included.  Punitive  judgments 
and  universal  ruin  form  the  last  words  of  the 
heath  »n  prophet ;  a  piotnre  unrelieved  by  any 
light  background,  more  terrible  even  than  the 
Scandinavian  “twilight  of  the  gods.”  Thus 
Balaam  takes  his  departure  from  Balak,  not 
only  in  anger,  but  in  a  kind  of  despair ;  the 
Spirit  of  God  appears  to  have  revealed  nothing 
more  encouraging,  and  in  this  state  he  may 
easily  have  offered  himself  to  Moses,  as  Simon 
Magus  to  Peter.  At  all  events  this  excessive 
spirit  of  judging  and  cursing  is  that  very  ex¬ 
treme  which,  according  to  anoient  and  modern 
experience,  passes  over  into  the  region  of  impure 
and  idolatrous  fanaticism.  For  special  treatises 
upon  the  narrative,  see  Tholuok,  Hofmann, 
Kbil  [also  Henostbnbbro  and  Kurtz. — A.  G.] 
Above  all  things,  we  must  guard  against  inclu¬ 
ding  Balaam  in  the  class  of  the  Messianio  pro¬ 
phets,  and  the  typical  significance  of  his  words 
must  not  be  confounded  with  conscious  pro¬ 
phecies. 

[The  question  here,  however,  is  not  whether 
Balaam  was  conscious  of  the  real  import  of  his 
words.  He  was  speaking  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Langb’s  view  that  he 
spake  in  anger,  because  reproached  by  Balak, 
has  not  suffioient  ground,  at  least  not  in 
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the  sense  and  importanoe  he  gives  it.  How 
far  in  his  condition  he  may  hare  been  subject 
to  ordinary  frames  and  passions,  we  cannot 
determine. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true,  these  frames 
and  passions  were  under  the  control  of  the  8pirit 
who  oame  upon  him.— Neither  is  it  possible 
to  determine  how  far  he  may  have  been  oonscious 
of  what  his  words  meant.  We  are  to  deal  with 
the  words,  not  his  inward  consciousness  or  pas- 
sions.  The  thing  of  moment  is  what  his  words 
really  mean.  Are  they  explained,  or  fairly  ex¬ 
plainable  on  any  other  supposition  than  that 
they  are  Messianic?  Do  they  find  their  com¬ 
plete  fulfilment  in  the  immediate  future,  or  at 
the  time  of  David,  or  in  Christ  and  His  king¬ 
dom  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to  determine,  further, 
whether  on  the  supposition  that  the  prophecy  is 
Messianic,  we  are  to  regard  it  as  pointing  to 
Christ  only  as  the  ideal  King,  and  under  whom 
the  ideal  kingdom  would  oome  to  completion,  all 
its  enemies  be  subdued  and  destroyed,  as  Hkivq- 
stbnbbro,  or  with  Kurtz,  that  Christ  is  referred 
to  as  the  personal,  concrete,  real  King— the  Mes¬ 
siah  Himself.  Both  views  are  consistent  with 
the  full  Messianic  interpretation  of  the  prophecy 
while  the  latter  seems  on  the  whole  prefer¬ 
able.  It  is  here  at  the  close  of  the  prophecy 
that  we  may  best  consider  what  is  its  real  cha¬ 
racter.  If  the  words  he  shall  perish  forever 
refer  as  the  tenor  of  the  prophecy  implies  and 
the  later  history  demands,  to  the  western  power 
which  the  prophet  saw  in  the  dim  distance 
coming  over  the  sea — to  the  Macedonian  and  Ro¬ 
man  empire— then  we  have,  as  Kurtz  well  says, 
“a  real  prophecy  of  that  whioh  no  human  wit, 
no  powers  of  penetration,  either  in  the  time  of 
Moses  or  David,  or  even  Malachi,  could  have 
foreseen.’**  The  overthrow  of  this  last  power 
of  the  world  connects  this  prophecy  with  those 
of  Daniel,  who  takes  up  and  describes  more  ac¬ 
curately  these  world  powers  in  their  nature  and 
progress  and  decay.  If  this  is  so  then  the  end 
of  days  in  which  Balaam’s  propheoy  falls, 
within  which  it  all  lies,  must  embrace  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  period,  or  at  least  the  period  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  from  its  beginning  through  all  its  stages 
of  progress,  until  its  completion  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  the  destruction  of  all  its  foes,  when 
in  the  widest  sense  of  the  words  Even  he  shall 
perish  forever.  But  if  the  end  of  days  de¬ 
notes  the  whole  period  of  the  kingdom,  then  the 
propheoy  whose  very  core  and  substance  is  in 
the  words,  there  shall  oome  a  star  oat  of 
Jaoob,  and  a  sceptre  shall  rise  ont  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  shall  smite  all  the  oorners  of 
Moab,  and  destroy  all  the  ohildren  of 
Sheth,  or  tumult,  finds  its  preliminary  fulfill- 

*  [The  effort  of  the  rationalistic  critics  to  find  a  basis 
for  this  prophecy  in  some  transient  landing  of  a  few 
Greeks  upon  the  coasts  of  Western  Asia,  who  after  in¬ 
flicting  some  real  damage  were  compelled  to  retreat ; 
whose  expedition  scarcely  left  a  trace  or  tradition  be¬ 
hind  it,  I9  so  absurd  as  not  to  require  any  refutation. 
The  attempt  to  make  this  brief  and  comparatively  harm¬ 
less  irrnptfon  an  explanation  of  this  prophecy  of  the  wide 
and  permanent  ruin  wrought  by  some  western  power, 
shows  to  what  extremities  they  are  reduced  who  start 
with  the  principle  “that  prophecy,  strictly  speaking,  is 
impossible,**  and  to  what  shifts  they  will  resort  to  escape 
conclusions  which  any  fair  exegesis  involves,  but  which 
they  rightly  feel  would  be  destructive  to  their  principle. 


ment  in  David  in  whom  the  kingdom  was  estab¬ 
lished,  and  by  whose  victories  the  power  of  Moth 
and  Edom  was  broken,  but  its  final  and  complete 
fulfillment  only  in  Christ,  in  whom  the  kingdom 
reaches  perfection,  and  who  destroys  all  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  Israel.  Any  other  interpretation  limits 
the  “  end  of  days,”  so  that  it  no  longer  affords 
scope  for  the  very  terms  and  exigencies  of  the 
later  predictions.  It  would  afford  no  room  for 
the  appearing  and  downfall  of  that  power  which 
the  prophet  sees  ooming  from  the  west,  triumph¬ 
ing  over  all  its  foes,  but  whose  end  is  that  “  even 
he  shall  perish  forever.”  We  must  either  find 
some  escape  from  the  clear  referenee  to  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  and  Roman  empire,  or  we  must  reoog- 
nise  both  the  possibility  of  propbetio  predic¬ 
tions,  and  that  this  propheoy  speaks  of  Christ — 
or  at  least  the  Messianio  kingdom.  That  Ba¬ 
laam’s  prediction  was  not  exhaustively  fulfilled 
by  the  viotories  of  David,  is  dear  not  only  from 
the  history,  in  which  both  Moab  and  Edom  ap¬ 
pear  again  and  again  in  their  hostile  attitude, 
throwing  off  the  yoke  under  whioh  they  had  be*n 
brought — a  history  oonfirmed  by  the  inscriptions 
upon  the  Moabitish  stone — hot  from  the  repeated 
and  explicit  referenees  in  the  prophets  to  those 
powers  oenturies  after  the  time  ^of  David.  See 
Isa.  xv.  and  xvi.  1-5  ;  Amos  ii.  1 )  Zeph.  ii.  8,  9 ; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  5  ;  Ezek.  xii. — xiv. ;  Amos  ix.  11,  12. 

The  Messianio  view  is  so  obviously  implied  in 
the  terms  of  the  propheoy,  that  it  was  universally 
held  by  the  Jews  from  the  most  anoient  times. 
They  held  indeed  that  it  reoeived  its  preliminary 
fulfillment  in  David,  but  always  regarded  it  as 
pointing  to  the  Messiah.  See  Hbngst.  :  Chrti- 
tology ,  Vol.  I.  p.  105.  80  wide-spread  was  this 

explanation  that  the  renowned  pretender,  or 
Pseudo- messiah  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  styled 
himself  Bar-Coohba  (the  son  of  the  star)  with  a 
clear  reference  to  this  propheoy.  From  the  Jews 
it  passed  into  the  Christian  Chureh,  and  has  been 
the  prevalent  view  down  to  the  present  day.  It 
is  rejected  of  course  by  the  extreme  rationalists; 
but  the  attempt  to  find  any  adequate  explana¬ 
tion  of  its  terms  in  the  person  and  triumphs  of 
David,  is  so  in  the  face  of  the  facts  of  the  history 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  that  monarch,  that 
those  who  receive  the  history  at  all  are  oonscious 
of  failure.  We  must  either  reject  the  whole  his¬ 
tory,  even  that  part  which  the  orities  regard  as 
genuine,  or  admit  that  the  star  out  of  Jaoob, 
the  ruler  who  should  smite  through  all  the  oppo¬ 
sing  powers  of  the  world,  is  the  Messiah. 

It  is  no  objection  to  this  view  that  at  the  time 
of  Christ  Moab  and  Edom  had  disappeared  from 
the  history.  For  these  nations  appear  here  as 
the  present  enemies  of  Israel,  bat  at  the  same 
time  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  nations 
hostile  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  not  as  Mo¬ 
abites  that  they  are  to  be  smitten,  but  as  the 
enemies  of  the  people  of  God.  It  is  not  their 
national  character,  but  their  attitude  and  spirit 
in  rblation  to  the  divine  kingdom,  which  oalls 
for  judgment.  The  limits  of  their  national  ex¬ 
istence  cannot  therefore  be  the  limit  of  the  pro¬ 
pheoy  or  of  its  fulfillment.  80  that  even  if  it 
oonld  be  maintained  that  Moab  and  Edom  were 
completely  destroyed  by  David,  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  propheoy  to  those  particular  enemies 
was  thus  final  and  complete,  that  would  not 
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change  the  fact  that  Moab  in  the  wider  prophetio 
sense  still  existed,  and  would  exist,  until  all  the 
enemies  of  the  kingdom  of  God  were  subdued  or 
destrojed.  The  eternal  principles  and  ideas  of 
prophecj  run  through  infinite  cycles.  Where 
there  are  enemies,  there  are  Moabites,  and  there 
the  predictions  of  Balaam  must  be  fulfilled. 

When  it  is  said  that  we  oan  hardly  suppose 
Balaam  to  hare  rejoieed  in  such  a  kingdom, 
which  should  in  its  onward  progress  orush  all 
the  powers  which  placed  themselves  in  its  path, 
it  is  enough  to  reply,  that  we  are  not  told  that 
he  did.  We  do  not  know  what  were  his  personal 
feelings  any  more  than  we  know  how  far  he  was 
eonsoious  of  the  import  of  what  he  said.  He  was 
in  a  prophetio  state.  The  8pirit  of  God  came 
upon  him ;  he  was  under  the  influence  and  con¬ 
trol  of  that  divine  agent,  and  so  spake  his  pre¬ 
dictions.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  did  rqjoioe 
in  what  he  saw,  as  we  know  that  he  remained 
in  will  and  heart  opposed  to  Israel.  But  this  in 
no  way  affects  the  scope  and  meaning  of  his  pro¬ 
phecy. 

If  we  compare  Balaam’s  prophecy  with  the 
prediction  of  the  dying  Jacob,  ‘‘  that  the  sceptre 
should  not  depart  from  Judah  until  Shiloh  came 
to  whom  the  nations  should  gather,”  we  feel  at 
onoe  that  they  are  olosely  connected,  and  vet 
that  they  are  verv  different  both  in  the  definite¬ 
ness  of  the  predictions,  and  in  the  spirit  they 
breathe.  But  this  difference  is  to  be  accounted 
for  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  Messianic  pro¬ 
phecy,  unfolding  itself  more  and  more  fully  in 
history,  from  the  germ  to  the  full  bloom  and  fruit, 
and  partly  from  the  inward  and  outward  circum¬ 
stances  which  give  rise  to  the  prophecy.  Ba¬ 
laam  sees  44  the  nation  of  Israel  encamped,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  tribes,  in  (be  face  of  its  foes,  the 
nations  of  the  world.”  44  He  looks  only  upon 
the  external  results  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
and  these  again  in  a  one-sided  limited  aspect,  to 
the  heathen  powers  in  their  opposition  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  their  consequent  subjection. 
Of  the  spiritual  and  earthly  blessings  which  the 
Messiah  should  bring,  not  only  for  Israel,  but 
for  the  heathen  who  should  voluntarily  yield  to 
Hissway,  he  sees  and  describes  nothing.”  Kurtz. 
Still  he  does  not  lose  sight  of  the  blessed  and  the 
blessing  nature  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  chap, 
xxiv.  6-9.  44  Balaam,  the  heathen  seer,  out  of 

Mesopotamia,  the  centre  of  the  national  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  ancient  world,  proclaims,  first  to 
the  existing  representatives  of  the  nations  hos¬ 
tile  to  Israel,”  and  through  them  to  all  hostile 
powers  as  they  should  rise  in  succession,  that  in 
their  enmity  to  Israel  they  were  struggling 
against  the  power  of  the  Almighty,  and  must 
perish, 44  since  life  and  salvation  were  found  only 
in  Israel  whom  God  had  blessed.” 

The  star  which  the  wise  men  from  the  East 
saw,  and  which  led  them  in  the  way  to  the  new¬ 
born  44  king  of  the  Jews,”  refers  clearly  to  the 
prophecy  of  Balaam.  It  was  not  the  star  which 
he  foretold,  which  he  saw  but  not  nigh ;  that  star 
was  Christ.  The  star  which  appeared  to  them 
announced  that  the  star  which  Balaam  saw  had 
now  risen  out  of  Jacob  in  the  birth  of  the  king 
of  the  Jews.  These  Magi  were,  like  Balaam, 
from  the  east.  They  were  engaged  in  similar 


pursuits,  devoting  their  lives  to  the  study  of  oc¬ 
cult  soienoes;  men  whose  whole  disposition 
would  lead  them  to  study  eagerly  the  revelation 
made  to  the  people  of  God  scattered  widely 
throughout  the  known  world.  They  would  na¬ 
turally  be  drawn  to  the  predictions  of  Balaam, 
one  of  their  own  olass,  and  from  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  44  Upon  this  natural  enlightenment,”  says 
Hswostbxbbro,  44  rests  the  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion  granted  to  them.  God  unfolded  to  their 
minds,  which  were  already  filled  with  a  longing 
for  the  4  Star  out  of  Jaoob  ’  foretold  by  Balaam, 
the  meaning  of  the  star  which  proclaimed  the 
fulfillment  of  Balaam’s  propheoy ;  He  revealed 
to  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  fact  that  it  announced 
the  birth  of  the  4  King  of  the  Jews.’  And  just 
as  Balaam  had  joyously  (?)  exolaimed  4 1  see 
Him,’  and  4 1  behold  Him,’  they  also  could  say 
4  We  have  seen  his  star.’  ” — A.  G.]. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


On  the  whole  section  :  Balaam  is  a  type  whioh 
is  reflected  a  thousand  fold  in  art,  poesy,  scienoe, 
in  the  pulpit,  in  ecclesiastical  government,  whose 
double  faoe  appears  often  in  the  contrast  between 
a  higher  inspiration,  or  spiritual  (enthusiastic) 
contemplation,  and  a  lower  tendenoy  and  final 
reprobation. 

His  history  is  Important  for  the  knowledge  of 
prophetio  psychology,  for  the  distinction  between 
verbal  and  typioal  prophecy,  for  that  between 
belief  and  superstition  regarding  blessings  and 
curses,  as  well  as  for  hermeneutical  science. 
Even  the  ass  throws  a  light  on  the  question  of 
animal  psychology,  a  question  over  whioh  not 
only  has  rationalism  fallen,  but  Apologetios  has 
stumbled.  See  the  exegesis. 

[The  history  is  impressive  further  as  to  the 
blinding  power  of  sin  when  persisted  in.  Ba¬ 
laam’s  love  of  gold  blinds  him  to  the  light  of  that 
knowledge  of  God  which  he  obviously  possessed 
before  Balak’s  oall — to  the  clearer  light  whioh 
shone  from  the  angel  who  met  him  in  the  way — 
and  lastly  to  the  light  of  those  revelations  which 
shone  around  him  so  clearly.  The  person  so 
blinded  passes  into  deeper  darkness  from  the 
very  process  through  which  he  has  passed.  The 
light  within  becomes  darkness,  and  how  great  is 
(he  darkness. 


The  history  brings  ont  clearly  the  Providence 
of  God  in  the  development  and  growth  of  the 
characters  of  bad  men.  The  conditions  under 
which  that  progress  is  made,  the  outward  oir- 
cumstanoes  which  famish  the  ocoasion  by  which 
the  character  is  tested  and  matured,  these  are  a 
part  of  the  divine  plan.  Balaam’s  place  in  his¬ 
tory  is  not  accidental,  nor  are  the  circumstances 
in  whioh  he  appears  either  the  result  of  chanoe, 
or  shaped  merely  by  human  agencies.  But  all 
through  bis  history  the  divine  providence  works 
restraining  the  evil  principles,  then  permitting 
the  man  to  have  his  own  way,  until  the  final  test 
is  applied,  when  he  must  choose  between  con¬ 
science  and  sinful  lusts,  between  God  and  self. 
The  history  of  Balaam  repeats  itself  more  or  less 
fully  in  a  thousand  cases.  It  is  obvious  far¬ 
ther,  how  God  shields  and  blesses  His  people.— 
A.  G.j. 
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HOMILETICAL  HINT8. 

The  policj  of  Balak.  He  seeks  by  the  curse 
to  depress  the  courage  of  the  Israelites  and  to 
stimulate' the  courage  of  the  Moabites,  and  thus 
secure  the  power  to  destroy  Israel.  An  old 
story,  yet  ever  new.  It  is  like  a  page  from  the 
latest  contemporary  history.  The  dark  fame 
of  Balaam — that  as  a  cursor  or  imprecator  he 
was  without  a  rival.  The  character  of  Balaam. 
This  combination  of  great  capacities  for  inspira¬ 
tion  with  low  aims  and  passion,  is  of  more  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence  than  we  are  apt  to  think  (see 
the  exegetical  notes).  Balaam’s  struggle  and 
apparent  triumph.  The  signs  of  his  defeat  and 
the  fearful  depths  of  his  fall.  The  self-contra¬ 
diction  in  his  nature  grew  into  an  irreconcilable 
breach.  Balaam’s  speaking  ass,  a  mystery  of 
the  animal,  and  still  more  of  the  human  soul-lifo. 
The  prophecies  of  Balaam:  examples  of  the  over¬ 
powering  rhetorical  pathos  of  (enthusiastic)  in¬ 
breathed  spiritual  discourse.  The  gradation  in 
his  prophecies.  The  core  and  heart  of  them. 
The  typical  star.  The  Balaam  behind  the  scenes. 
Balaam  and  Balak.  Balaam  as  presented  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New. 

[Chap.  xxii.  9-14.  Balaam’s  true  state  betrays 
itself  at  the  outset.  He  knows  to  some  extent  the 
history  of  Israel,  and  that  God  had  blessed  them. 
Yet  he  inclines  to  go  and  pronounoe  the  curse. 
He  parleys  with  the  temptation.  He  lays  him¬ 
self  open  to  strongur  temptation.  The  Lord 
refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with  you. 
—1.  He  wishes  to  go.  2.  He  is  restrained  only 
by  fear.  8.  His  reply  invites  a  renewal  of  the 
proposals,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  overmas¬ 
tering  temptation  to  come. 

Vers.16-21.  Hbnrt:  “The  enemies  of  the 
church  are  restless  and  unwearied  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  against  it.  How  artfully  Balak  manages 
the  temptation.  1.  The  messengers  were  more  and 
more  honorable.  2.  The  request  was  more  ur¬ 
gent.  8.  The  rewards  were  greater.”  Balaam’s 
seeming  refusal,  his  real  inclination  and  pur¬ 
pose.  Wordsworth:  “He  adds  hypocrisy  to 
covetousness.  Thus  he  tampers  with  his  own 
conscience,  and  temprs  God  to  change  His  mind 
whom  he  knew  and  deolared  to  be  immutable.” 
Go  with  them. — Hbnrt:  “As  God  sometimes 
denies  the  prayers  of  His  people  in  love,  bo 
sometimes  He  grants  the  desires  of  the  wicked  in 
wrath.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  when  God  leaves  a 
bad  man  to  follow  his  own  will,  Isaiah  lxvi.  4; 
Jer.  ii.  19. 

Vers.  22-85.  God’s  anger  was  kindled. — 
Hbnrt:  “The  sin  of  sinners  is  not  to  be  thought 
the  less  provoking  to  God  because  He  permits  it. 
We  must  not  think  that  therefore  He  approves 
it.  Nothing  is  more  displeasing  to  God  than  ma¬ 
licious  designs  against  His  people;  he  that  touches 
them  touches  the  apple  of  His  eye.”  God  stands 
as  an  adversary  in  the  way  of  sinners.  He  re¬ 
strains  and  checks  them  in  their  downward  ca¬ 
reer;  and  yet  He  makes  them  the  ministers  of 
His  purposes  toward  His  own  children. 

Ver.  41.  On  the  morrow. — A  deliberate 


act.  He  goes  after  full  reflection,  and  yet  without 
delay,  he  is  eager  to  fulfil  the  wish  of  Balak  and 
secure  the  coveted  wealth. 

Chap,  xxiii.  1-10.  Balaam  covers  his  purpose 
to  curse  Israel  with  a  show  of  devotion.  His 
sacrifice  not  to  honor  God,  but  either  to  con¬ 
strain  Him  or  win  His  favor.  It  is  characteris¬ 
tic  of  hypocrisy.  I  have  prepared  altars  and 
offered  sacrifices.  Hbnrt:  “He  prouounces 
God’s  people  happy  in  three  things.  1.  Happy 
in  their  peculiarity  and  distinction  from  the  rest 
of  the  nations  (ver.  9).  2.  Happy  in  their  num¬ 
bers  (ver.  10).  8.  Happy  in  their  last  end.  Let 
me  die,  tic.  There  are  many  who,  like  Balaam,  , 
desire  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  but  do 
not  endeavor  to  live  the  life  of  the  righteous. 
They  would  be  saints  in  heaven,  but  not  saints 
on  earth.  This  is  the  desire  of  the  slothful 
which  kills  him  because  his  hands  refuse  to 
labor.” 

Vers.  11-24.  He  hath  bleaaed  and  I  can¬ 
not  reverae  it. — The  gifts  and  calling  of  God 
are  without  repentance.  The  security  of  Israel 
against  all  the  machinations  and  power  of  their 
enemies.  1,  In  the  unohanging  purpose  of  God, 
who  has  made  them  blessed  (vers.  19,  20).  2. 
In  their  moral  character,  as  they  are  viewed  by 
God,  the  objects  of  His  choioe  (ver.  21).  8.  In 
their  past  experience  of  the  saving  power  of  God 
(ver.  22).  4.  God’s  presence  with  them  as  their 

King.  What  hath  God  wrought. — Hbnrt: 
“The  defeating  of  the  design  of  the  church’s 
enemies  ought  to  be  had  in  everlasting  remem¬ 
brance  to  the  glory  of  God.” 

Chap.  xxiv.  1-9.  Hbnrt:  “The  blessing  is  in 
substanoe  the  same  as  before,  yet  he  admires  in 
Israel:  1.  Their  order  and  beauty  (ver.  6);  2. 
their  fruitfulness  and  inorease  (vern.  6,  7)  ;  8. 
their  honor  And  advancement;  4.  their  power 
and  history  (ver.  8);  6.  their  courage  and  secu¬ 
rity  (ver.  9) ;  6.  Their  interest  and  influence 
upon  their  neighbors  (ver.  9).”  Vers.  6,  7. 
Wordsworth  :  “  A  beautiful  picture  of  the  true 
Israel  of  God  flowing  forth  from  Chri-t,  the  di¬ 
vine  fountain  of  grace,  pouring  out  the  living 
waters  of  salvation,  the  pure  streams  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit  (Isa.  xii.  8;  John  iii.  6;  iv.  10:  vii.  88,  89), 
and  watering  the  wilderness  of  the  world  to 
rejoice  and  be  glad,  and  to  blossom  as  the 
rose.” 

Vers.  10-14.  Balaam  loses  the  wages  of  un¬ 
righteousness  and  the  favor  and  blessing  of  God. 
Seeking  to  gAin  both,  he  gains  neither.  We  can¬ 
not  serve  God  and  Mammon.  The  double-minded 
man  ordinarily  loses  all. 

Vers.  15-24.  Know  the  knowledge  of  the 
Most  High. — Hbnrt:  “A  man  may  be  full  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  and  yet  utterly  destitute 
of  the  grace  of  God.”  Here  is  the  prophecy  of 
the  kingdom  which  is  carried  on  and  completed 
in  Daniel.  It  shall  come  in  the  latter  (at  the  end 
of)  days;  it  shall  come  out  of  Jacob;  it  shall 
come  as  a  star  and  soeptre  in  splendor  and  with 
authority ;  it  shall  be  irresistible  in  its  progress; 
its  enemies  shall  be  destroyed  or  fall  into  its  pos¬ 
session  ;  it  shall  be  universal  in  its  extent,  and 
endure  through  the  end  of  days.— 4*  G.] 
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SECOND  SECTION. 

The  Threatening  Apostasy  through  the  Seduotlona  of  Idolatrous  Feasts  Arrested 

by  the  Zeal  of  Fhinehas. 

Chapter  XXV.  1-18. 

1  And  Israel  abode  in  Shittim,  and  the  people  began  to  commit  whoredom  with 

2  the  daughters  of  Moab.  And  they  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices  of  their 

3  gods:  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed  down  to  their  gods.  And  Israel  joined 
himself  unto  Baal-peor :  and  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  kindled  against  Israel. 

4  And  the  Lord  saia  unto  Moses,  Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  hang  them 
up  before  the  Lord  against  the  sun,  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  may  be 

5  turned  away  from  Israel.  And  Moses  said  unto  the  judges  of  Israel,  Slay  ye  every 
one  his  men  that  were  joined  unto  Baal-peor. 

6  And,  behold,  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  came  and  brought  unto  his  brethren 
a  Midianitish  woman  in  the  sight  of  Moses,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  the  congregation 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  who  were  weeping  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 

7  congregation.  And  when  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Aaron  the 

Eriest,  saw  it,  he  rose  up  from  among  the  congregation,  and  took  a  javelin  in  his 
and ;  And  he  went  after  the  man  of  Israel  into  the  tent,  and  thrust  both  of  them 
through,  the  man  of  Israel,  and  the  woman  through  her  belly.  So  the  plague  was 
9  stayed  from  the  children  of  Israel.  And  those  that  died  in  tne  plague  were  twenty 
and  four  thousand. 

10, 11  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  the 
son  of  Aaron  the  priest,  hath  turned  my  wratn  away  from  the  children  of  Israel, 
while  he  was  zealous  for  my  sake1  among  them,  that  I  consumed  not  the  children 
12  of  Israel  in  my  jealousy.  Wherefore  say,  Behold,  I  give  unto  him  my  covenant 
13  of  peace :  And  he  shall  have  it,  and  his  seed  after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  an 
everlasting  priesthood ;  because  he  was  zealous  for  his  God,  and  made  an  atone- 
14  ment  for  the  children  of  Israel.  Now  the  name  of  the  Israelite  that  was  slain,  even 
that  was  slain  with  the  Midianitish  woman,  was  Zimri,  the  son  of  Salu,  a  prince  of 
15  a  chief  house*  among  the  Simeonites.  And  the  name  of  the  Midianitish  woman 
that  was  slain  was  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  Zur ;  he  was  head  over  a  people,  and  of 
a  chief  house  in  Midian. 

16, 17  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying.  Vex  the  Midianites,  and  smite 
18  them:  For  they  vex  you  with  their  wiles,  wherewith  they  have  beguiled  you  in 
the  matter  of  Peor,  and  in  the  matter  of  Cozbi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Mi¬ 
dian,  their  sister,  which  was  slain  in  the  day  of  the  plague  for  Peoria  sake. 

1  Karg.  with  my  zeal.  *  Marg.  houM  of  a  father. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


[Ver.8.  Yoked.  T3V»  to  bind,  fasten— to  come  under  the  yoke— to  be  subject  to  discipline  or  role,  and  so 
to  serve.— A.  0.]  * 


iVer.  8.  napn.  The  arch— the  alcove— applied  here  to  the  inner  or  rear  part  of  the  tent— A.  G.l^ 
10 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

[Balaam  hud  not  returned  to  bis  homey  although 
he  had  turned  towards  it.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  (hat  after  tearing  Balak  he  went  to  the 
Israelitish  camp  and  revealed  his  prophecies  to 
Moses  in  the  hope  that  he  might  obtain  the  re¬ 
ward  which  he  had  failed  to  secure  from  Balak. 
The  words  he  returned  (chap.  xxiv.  25)  are 
hardly  consistent  with  such  a  supposition.  •  And 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mental  condition  of  Ba¬ 
laam.  fallen  now  from  the  heights  to  whioh  he 
had  been  taken,  whioh  should  have  led  him  to 
seek  the  camp  of  Israel.  He  was  evidently  burn¬ 
ing  with  deep  hostility  towards  Jehovah  and  His 
people.  The  loss  of  the  coveted  prixe  inflamed 
his  anger.  Moses  may  have  learned  bis  prophe¬ 
cies  through  other  channels,  may  have  received 
them  directly  from  God,  or  perhaps,  as  Kkil 
supposes,  Balaam  may  have  communioated  them  to 
the  Israelites  or  to  Phinehas  when  be  fell  into 
their  hands.  On  his  way  homewards,  burning 
with  his  anger  and  disappointment,  he  falls  in 
with  the  Midianites  who  were  then  dwelling 
upon  the  Moabitish  highlands.  And  here  we 
have  the  plot  which  his  malice  and  cunning  sug¬ 
gested.— A.  G.] 

The  blessing  of  Balaam  did  not  shield  the  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  curse  to  whioh  it  exposed  itself  im¬ 
mediately  afterwards  without  any  suspicion  of 
the  protection  which  Jehovah  had  given  it  in 
that  blessing.  On  the  doctrinal  side,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  faith,  the  worldly  spirit  found  no  di- 
reot  access  to  them;  now  it  attempts,  and  with 
great  success,  to  approach  them  on  the  practical 
side,  undermining  its  faith  by  corrupting  its 
moral  character  and  practice.  This  also  is  a 
story  of  the  most  primitive  antiquity,  ever  re¬ 
peating  itself  anew,  and  too  little  studied  in  the 
instance  before  us.  . 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  in  the  first  place  that 
the  people  bad  just  returned  from  their  last  great 
victory  in  the  east  of  Perea,  and  were  now,  in  a 
dangerous  spiritual  mood  resulting  from  their 
victory,  encamped  with  their  spoil  in  the  acacia 
plains,  seeking  repose.  This  encampment  was 
their  Capua. 

Then  begins  the  old  story  of  the  enticing  ido¬ 
latrous  feasts,  against  which  the  earliest  statutes 
had  warned  them,  Ex.  xxiii.  32,  33;  a  story 
which  is  fatally  repeated  through  the  whole  Is¬ 
raelitish  history,  comes  out  again  in  a  new  form 
in  the  first  periods  of  the  Christian  Church  (2 
Peter  and  Jude),  and  in  the  Apooalypse  casts  its 
shadow  down  to  the  very  end  of  time.  In 
masked  forms,  especially  under  the  guise  of  sen¬ 
sual  and  voluptuous  delights,  this  temptation 
has  often,  even  in  the  Protestant  Church,  wrought 
destructive  results,  e.  g .,  in  the  army  of  Henry 
the  IV.;  among  the  Huguenots  generally  ;  among 
the  Hungariau  Protestants;  at  the  court  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts,  and  at  many  other  times  and 
plaoes. 

But  in  such  cases  the  evil,  the  moral  contagion, 
starts  with  the  great,  rather  than  with  the  hum¬ 
ble,  and  this  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  narrative.  As  the  wrath  of  God  broke  out 
against  Israel  and  revealed  itself  in  its  peculiar 
power  and  results,  in  impending  death,  in  a  ter¬ 


rible  pestilence,  then  spake  Jehovah  to  Moses, 
Take  all  the  heads  of  the  people  (those  who 
have  been  lenders  in  the  sin)  and  hang  them 
up  before  the  Lord  against  the  san  — 
Moses  intended  substantially  the  same  thing 
when  in  other  terms  he  said  to  the  judges: 
Slay  ye  every  man  his  men  that  were 
joined  nnto  Baal-Peor. — Just  then  occurs  the 
most  glaring  example  of  the  sin.  Zimri,  a  prinoe 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  leads  his  paramout,  a 
Midianitish  princess,  with  shameless  impudence, 
into  his  tept,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  peo¬ 
ple.  How  much  less  guilty  the  common  people 
were,  in  comparison  with  such  effrontery,  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  fact  stated,  that  all  the  people 
who  saw  the  outrage  were  weeping  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  Moees 
himself  seems  to  have  been  confounded. 

Nothing  less  than  the  exercise  of  a  holy  burn¬ 
ing  seal,  such  as  came  upon  Phinehas,  could 
have  stayed  the  tide  of  corruption.  It  is  useless 
here  to  attempt  to  trace  back  to  a  definite  sta¬ 
tute  or  institution  the  xealot  right  whioh  appears 
here  in  its  strongest  form.  It  wells  up  firom  the 
depths  of  the  theocratic  life,  as  a  primitive  form 
of  police,  having  its  precedent  in  the  judgment 
exercised  upon  the  more  guilty  offenders  at  the 
worship  of  the  golden  calf,  aud  its  analogies  in 
the  arbitrary  exercise  of  justice,  now  in  the 
vehme  courts,  now  in  lynch- law,  etc.  In  Israel 
Zealotism  was  the  complement  of  the  law  in  its 
practical  aspect,  as  Urim  and Thummim  were  the 
complement  of  prophecy.  There  was  here  also 
a  priestly  basis  and  support.  Phinehas  was  the 
son  of  EleazAr,  the  successor  of  Aaron.  His  he¬ 
roic  act  confirmed  to  him  the  Inheritance  of  his 
priesthood.  The  energetic  character  of  his  deed 
comes  outdn  the  strongest  light  in  the  text.  This 
act  was  aocepted  as  the  decisive,  satisfactory 
atonement  of  the  collective  guilt  of  the  people. 
Tbe  plague  was  stayed. — As  the  Israelites 
had  before  determined  upon  a  later  war  of  re¬ 
venge  against  the  king  of  Arad,  so  now  Moses 
resolves  to  be  avenged  upon  the  Midianites.  The 
breach  between  the  easily  deluded  Israel,  and 
this  dangerous  neighboring  people,  should  be 
made  sure  and  lasting. 

There  is  moreover  a  very  remarkable  delicacy 
in  the  narrative,  in  omitting  any  allusion  here 
to  the  instigator  of  the  temptation.  The  great 
villain  and  bis  villanous  deed,  lies  deeply  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  background,  and  the  story  leaves 
him  in  his  concealment  for  the  present,  because 
it  is  concerned  mainly  to  bring  out  the  fact  that 
the  people,  or  rather  the  heads  of  the  people,  are 
chargeable  for  the  sin.  It  knows  nothing  now 
of  any  sentimental  palliation  of  their  conscious 
guilt;  but  the  demoniacal  wickedness  of  the 
tempter,  and  the  judgment  which  overtook  him 
are  related  later,  and  from  thence  onward  in  all 
the  theocratic  tradition,  he  is  the  great  type  of 
such  seducers.  We  may  perhaps  regard  it  as  a 
consoling  truth,  that  while  retribution  was  so 
long  delayed,  while  his  godless  villany  lay  hid¬ 
den  for  so  long  a  period,  yet  judgment  overtakes 
him  at  last. 

Balaam  appears  moreover  to  have  reached  the 
Moabites,  through  the  mediation  of  the  nomadic 
Midianites  lying  upon  the  borders  of  Moab.  The 
Midianites  accordingly  form  the  opnn|Ctmg  link 
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between  Israel  and  Moab ;  bnt  tlfb  princes  of 
Moab  obviously  oonseerate  their  own  daughters 
to  the  work  of  seduction. 

Ver.  1.  flhlttlm — An  abbreviation  for  Abel- 
sbittim,  see  xxii.  1,  a  part  of  the  plains  of  Moab 
in  the  direction  of  Palestine,  Josh.  ii.  1 ;  iil.  1. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  text  that  the  fall  of 
the  people  be^an  with  carnal  lewdness.  It  began 
Apparently  with  the  invitation  from  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Moab  to  attend  the  sacrificial  feasts  of 

their  gods.  [The  Sit  in  the  text,  in  its  position 
end  form,  intimates  tnat  the  invitation  came  from 
the  daughters  of  Moab.  And  this  is  explicitly 
stated  in  the  following  verse.  They,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Moab,  called  the  people  an  to  the 
sacrifices  of  their  gods,  the  gods  of  (hose  who 
extended  the  invitation.  It  is  the  usual  process 
in  the  falls  of  Israel. — A.  G.].  Sins  of  the  flesh 
and  the  falling  away  to  idolatrous  service  were 
the  results.  But  both  sins  are  bound  up  in  the 
one  conception  of  whoredom.  The  prostitution, 
the  selling  as  it  were  of  human  personality,  fol¬ 
lows  upon  the  concessions  of  the  personality  of 
God.  [The  aoacia  and  palm  groves,  with  their 
shade,  gave  a  weloome  retreat  after  these  long 
wanderings  in  the  barren  desert,  and  the  sore 
straggles  through  which  they  had  passed. — A.  G.] 

Ver.  8.  Baal-peor. — Lascivious  rites  were 
widely  spread  and  prevalent  in  Babylonia  and 
Syria.  See  Kxobbl.  [Also  article  Baal  in  Smith’s 
Bible  Dictionary. — A.  G.].  It  was  Baal,  espe¬ 
cially  as  he  was  worshipped  at  Peor,  with  lust¬ 
ful  practice  (hence  Baal  is  sometimes  called 
Peor).  Beth-Peor,  Deut.  iii.  29  ;  iv.  46  “  H*» 

was  a  Moabitish  Priapus,  in  honor  of  whom  vir¬ 
gins  and  women  prostituted  themselves.  As  the 
god  of  war  he  was  called  Chemosh.”  Kbil.  We 
distinguish  in  the  same  divinity  between  the  god 
of  fortune  and  the  god  of  misfortune,  thus  r  the 
first  was  worshipped  with  voluptuous  sacrifices, 
the  latter  with  human  sacrifices — Moloch-sacri¬ 
fices.  And  the  anger  of  the  LORD  was 
kindled.  See  Ex.  iv.  24 ;  Ps.  xc. 

Ver.  4.  After  the  destructive  pestilence  had 
broken  out  among  the  people,  Jehovah  Himself 
appoints  the  first  remedy.  According  to  Ksobbl, 
whom  Kbil  follows  here,  the  heads  of  the  people 
are  only  oalled  out  in  order  to  hang  the  guilty 
ones  among  them.  The  whole  narrative  will 
thus  lose  its  very  nerve  and  substance,  and  surely 
this  can  scarcely  be  the  true  interpretation  of 
yj?™*  All  the  heads  of  the  people 
east  clearly  refer  only  to  the  guilty  ;  but  these 
are  to  be  discriminated  by  the  judges.  Hang 
them  op  before  the  LORD  (as  a  curse-offer¬ 
ing)  against  the  son. — There  were  two  prin¬ 
cipal  modes  of  Oriental  hanging.  The  one  was 
fcalin  its  operation — a  literal  oruoifixion — which 
however  divided  itself  again  into  two  kinds ; 
nailing  and  impalement.  In  the  other  the  cri¬ 
minals  were  slain  first,  and  then  fastened  to  a 
pole  for  exhibition  or  atonement,  44  so  that  the 
impalement  or  oruoifixion  was  only  an  aggrava¬ 
tion  of  the  capital  punishment,  like  the  burning 
in  Lot.  xx.  14,  and  the  hanging  in  Deut.  xxi.  22. 
The  rendering  of  the  Sept,  and  Vulg.  is  napa- 
toyfiartynr  and  suependere .”  Kbil. 

[Kbobbl:  44  Crucifixion  .was  a  mode  of  oapital 
punishment  in  use  among  the  nations  of  anti¬ 


quity,  and  coaid  not  have  been  strange  to  the 
Hebrews :  but  among  the  older  Hebrews  rarely 
if  ever,  except  io  the  suspending  of  the  dead 
corpse  as  an  aggravation  of  the  punishment.” 
▲gainst  the  sun,  ».  *.,  publioly  not  in  conceal¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  public  and  shameful  exhibition — 
as  if  the  heaven  and  the  earth  were  both  unwill¬ 
ing  to  receive  them — and  therefore  added  to  the 
severity  of  the  punishment  Before  the  Lord: 
not  merely  as  sinners  against  Him,  and  hence  in 
His  presence,  but  as  the  preposition  means  to 
Him— -as  a  satisfaction  to  Him,  to  appease  His 
wrath. — A.  G.]. 

Ver.  5.  Kbil  says:  44  This  command  of  Moses 
to  the  judges  was  not  oarried  out  because  the 
matter  took  a  different  turn.”  He  adds,  how¬ 
ever,  later,  twenty-fonr  thousand  were  killed  by 
the  plague.  The  Apostle  Paul  gives  the  number 
that  fell  as  twenty-three  thousand,  probably  from 
a  traditional  interpretation  of  the  seboo's,  that 
one  thonsand  out  of  the  twenty-four,  perished  bv 
the  judges,  and  only  twenty-three  thousand  fell 
by  the  plague  literally— to  whom  alone  Paul  re¬ 
fers.”  We  must  make  a  distinction  also  between 
the  execution  of  the  guilty  generally,  and  the 
banging  up  against  the  sun,  the  latter  sentence 
being  inflicted  only  upon  the  criminals  of  higher 
stations,  and  for  purposes  of  intimidation. 

[Slay  ye  every  one  his  man.— There  is  a 
reference  to  the  local  or  tribal  courts  which  ex¬ 
isted  even  then.  The  judges  were  severally  to 
execute  the  sentence  upon  the  guilty  belonging 
to  his  jurisdiction.  Hirsoh:  u  The  Jewish 
eoart  had  no  right  to  intervene  unless  upon  a 
public  accusation.  Thero  need  not  be,  however, 
any  official  public  accuser.  The  whole  people 
virtually  occupied  that  position.  Any  two  men 
might  arrest  the  criminal  and  bring  him  before 
the  court,  and  demand  a  punishment  according 
to  the  offence.  But  as  in  cases  like  this,  in  which 
there  is  a  wide  and  public  apostaoy,  these  steps 
were  not  taken,  perhaps  could  not  be — therefore 
God  Himself  lets  His  anger  flame  Against  Israel 
— assumes  the  responsibility  and  exercises  the 
functions  of  the  judge.— A.  G.]. 

Vers.  6-9.  He  leads  her  before  the  eyes  of  Is¬ 
rael  into  the  female  apartment  of  his  tent.  Pbi- 
nehas  pierced  both  of  them  through  in  the  very 
act.  The  original  will  scarcely  admit  any  other 
view,  and  the  deviations  from  it  among  the  Rab¬ 
bins  are  untenable.  [Kbil  :  44  Upon  this  act  of 
Phinehas  and  later  examples  of  8atnue1  (1  8am. 
xv.  83)  and  Mattathias  (l  Macc.  ii.  24),  the  later 
Jews  erected  the  so-called  4  Zealot-right,’  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  any  one,  even  though  not  qualified 
by  bis  official  position,  possessed  the  right,  in 
oases  of  any  daring  contempt  of  the  theooratio 
institutions,  or  any  daring  violation  of  the  honor 
of  God,  to  execute  vengeance  upon  the  criminals. 
See  Buddeus’ de  jure  zelotarum  apud  Heb.  1699.” 
Kurtz,  Oeechich.  dee  A.  B.  reminds  us  however 
that  Phinehas  as  an  actual  priest  and  designated 
successor  to  the  High  Priest,  bad  an  official  po¬ 
sition,  that  Moses’  command  to  slay  the  trans¬ 
gressors  had  already  been  issued,  that  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  wore  extraordinary,  the  boldness  of 
the  crime,  the  great  interests,  even  the  highest 
good  imperilled,  justified  his  assumption  of 
authority,  and  his  oonseoration  to  his  judicial 
act.  It  would  be  very  strange  to  construe  sueh 
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an  act,  by  snob  a  person,  under  snob  circum¬ 
stance*,  into  a  precedent  for  irregular  aots  of 
seal. — A.  0.]. 

Vers.  10—12.  'PWp  “  is  not  seal  for  me,  but 
my  zeal,  tbe  zeal  of  Jehovah,  with  which  Pbine- 
has  was  filled,  and  impelled  to  pat  the  daring 
sinners  to  death,”  Kbil.  The  zeal  of  Jehovah 
manifested  itself  in  the  plague.  Here  the  zeal 
of  Phinehas  for  Jehovah  is  exalted  according  to 
its  real  merit.  [Hath  turned  my  wrath 
away.  He  made  an  atonement  for  the 
children  of  Israel — aQd  covered,  or  was 
for  a  covering.  Biblr.  Com.  :  “  The  signal  ex¬ 
ample  thus  made  by  Phinehas  of  a  leading  of¬ 
fender,  was  accepted  by  God  as  an  expiation, 
and  the  exterminating  wrath  which  had  gone 
out  against  the  whole  people  was  arrested.”  I 
give  him  my  oovenant  of  peace  — Give  or 
fulfil.  *•  The  oovenant  granted  to  Phinehas  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  fact  that  an  eternal  priesthood  (».  e., 
the  eternal  possession  of  the  priesthood)  was  se¬ 
cured  to  him;  not  for  himself  alone,  but  for  his 
descendants  also  as  a  covenant,  t.  *.,  in  a  cove¬ 
nant  or  irrevocable  form,  since  God  never  breaks 
a  covenant  that  He  has  made.  In  aooordanoe 
with  this  promise  the  high  priesthood  which 
passed  from  Eleazar  to  Phinehas  continued  in 
his  family,  with  the  exoeption  of  a  brief  period  from 
Eli  to  David,  until  the  typical  priesthood  of  Aaron 
was  merged  into  the  actual  priesthood  of  Christ.” 
Kbil.  The  oovenant  of  peace,  because  it  is 
only  through  tbe  priesthood  and  its  atoning  sacri¬ 
fices  that  peace  between  God  and  the  sinful  world 
oan  be  established,  as  it  was  through  the  aot  of 
Phinehas,  by  which  God’s  right  was  vindicated 
and  established  in  Israel,  that  His  wrath  was 
stayed,  and  peace  restored. — A.  G.]. 

Vers.  14,  15.  Zimri  was  a  prinoe  out  of  the 
ohief  house  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  but  the  father 
of  the  Midianitish  woman  Cozbi  was  the  head  of 
several  tribes,  and  of  a  chief  house  in  Midian, 
and  is  called  king,  and  numbered  among  the 
five  kings  of  Midian  who  were  slain  by  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  chap.  xxxi.  8. 

Vers.  16-18.  Cosbi  their  sinter. — The  repe¬ 
tition  is  eraphatio,  the  clauses  form  a  climax.  It 
was  an  extreme  case  of  the  grossest  outrage  that 
Cozbi,  a  Midianitish  princess,  the  sister  of  the 
people,  i.  of  their  chiefs,  should  herself  be 
led  in  clear  sunlight,  into  the  sacred  camp,  to 
glorify  lust,  and  render  it  an  aot  of  service  or 
worship.  [Baujcgartbk  :  “Moses  was  com¬ 
manded  to  vex  the  Midianites  in  order  that  tbe 
practical  seal  of  Phinehas  against  sin,  by  whioh 
expiation  had  been  made  for  the  guilt,  might  be 
adopted  by  all  the  nation.” — A.  G.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  history  of  the  fall  and  sin  of  Israel  through 
its  participation  in  the  idolatrous  festivals  of  the 
Midianitish  gods,  can  scarcely  be  too  strongly 
emphasized,  in  its  significance  for  the  Christian 
history  of  the  Church  and  world.  Its  particular 
features  are,  1.  The  stealthy  diabolical  counsel 
of  Balaam  to  destroy  the  people  of  the  faith  by 
beguiling  them  into  lasoivious  worship,  and 
worldly  lusts  and  passions  generally.  This 
fiendish  method  has  played  a  larger  part  in  se¬ 
cret  than  has  ever  found  publicity  in  history, 


poisoning  individual  characters,  and  whole  na¬ 
tions.  2.  The  dangerous  situation  of  Israel,  as 
it  is  encamped  in  the  aoacia  groves  and  oele- 
brates  its  vtotories.  8.  The  alluring  invitation 
to  the  idolatrous  festivals  and  sacrifices.  4.  The 
evil  example  of  the  great,  and  of  the  upper  class 
in  general.  The  fearful  result  of  the  entice¬ 
ment  and  sin  of  Israel,  appears  morally  in  a  lapse 
from  the  faith  and  its  pure  morality,  and  physi¬ 
cally  in  the  outgrowth  of  deadly  pestilences.  On 
the  other  hand  these  offences  call  out  in  unex¬ 
ampled  vigor  the  Bpirit  of  zeal,  the  primal  source 
and  type  of  all  moral  police,  as  it  has  celebrated 
its  triumphs  in  Florence,  Geneva  and  elsewhere. 
Such  aots  of  moral  defence  and  safety  must  be 
broadly  distinguished  from  deeds  of  fanaticism  ; 
although  the  flame  rarely  begins  without  smoke. 
Generally  we  have  here  tbe  primitive  type  of 
that  ever  returning  freeing  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  from  all  antinomianism,  from  nil  libertinism 
in  the  great,  and  all  hypoorisv  in  the  small,  from 
all  mingling  of  holiness  with  glittering  fleshly 
lusts,  and  from  all  mingling  of  hallowed  festal 
service,  with  seductive  and  corrupting  feasts. 
The  name  Cozbi  has  especially  furnished  a  basis 
for  a  long  catalogue  of  sister  names,  who,  like 
the  Jezebel  of  the  Apocalypse,  have  wrought  fatal 
mischief  in  both  worldly  and  spiritual  oiroles. 

[The  history  shows  that  the  “  curse  causeless 
never  oomes.”  God’s  people  are  safe  from  the 
curse  unless  they  bring  it  upon  themselves.  They 
never  experience  it  unlesB  they  have  practioallj 
renounced  God  and  His  law.  The  floodgates  are 
open,  then,  and  nothing  but  a  vindicated  divine 
right  will  stem  the  tide  — A.  G.]. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  enticement  of  Israel  through  the  idola¬ 
trous  Midianitish  festivals.  An  old  and  new 
story.  Cozbi  a  type  of  the  historical  and  cor¬ 
rupting  woman.  The  zeal  of  Phinehas  or  the 
distinction  between  religious  and  fanatical  zeal- 
otism.  The  idolatrous  Midianitish  festivals,  a 
lasting  warning  for  Christendom.  A  warning  also 
against  the  mingling  of  religious  devotion  with 
the  sexual  life,  characteristic  of  some  sects.  The 
twofold  correction  of  the  divine  righteousness 
for  the  Midianitish  excesses.  The  plague  or  the 
pestilence,  and  the  sword  of  Phinehas.  How 
often  may  the  judicial  sword  hinder  or  remove 
a  pestilence.  [Hbnrt:  “We  have  here:  1.  The 
sin  of  Israel.  2.  Its  punishment  by  the  hand  of 
the  magistrate  and  by  the  immediate  hand  of 
God.  8.  The  zeal  of  Phinehas  in  slaying  the 
impudeht  offenders.  4.  God’s  commendation  of 
his  zeal ;  and  6.  The  enmity  put  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Midianites  their  tempters,  as 
at  first  between  the  woman  and  the  serpent. 
The  heads  of  the  people  who  were  guilty  are  first 
slain.  Ringleaders  in  sin  ought  to  be  made  ex¬ 
amples  of  justice.  Zimri's  sin  was  a  daring  af¬ 
front:  1.  To  the  justice  of  the  nation,  and  bid 
defiance  to  that.  2.  To  the  religion  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  put  contempt  upon  that.  In  the  face 
of  the  command  to  stay  tbe  criminals,  and  while 
the  congregation  were  weeping  at  the  door  of 
tbe  tabernacle.”  It  was  also  a  bold  affront 
against  God.  Since  it  was  committed  while  the 
plague  was  raging.  God  will .  surely  deal  with 
I  those  who  do  the  devil's  work  in  tempting  men 
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THIRD  SECTION. 

A«  Htw  Numbering  of  the  People  after  the  Great  Judgment  Bxeonted  upon  It. 

Chaptie  XXVI.  1-66. 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  after  the  plague,  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 

2  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron  the  pnest,  saying,  Take  the  sum  of  all  the  congregation 
of  Israel,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  throughout  their  fathers’  house,  all 

3  that  are  able  to  go  to  war  in  Israel.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  spake  with 

4  them  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho,  saying,  Take  the  sum  of  Vie 
people ,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  and 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  went  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 

5  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Israel :  the  children  of  Reuben ;  Hanoch,  of  whom 

6  cometh  the  family  of  the  Hanochites :  of  Pallu,  the  family  of  the  Palluites :  Of 
Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezronites :  of  Carmi,  the  ramily  of  the  Carmites. 

7  These  are  the  families  of  the  Reubenites :  and  they  that  were  numbered  of  them 

8  were  forty  and  three  thousand  and  seyen  hundred  and  thirty.  And  the  sons  of 

9  Pallu ;  Eliab.  And  the  sons  of  Eliab ;  Nemuel,  and  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  This 
is  that  Dathan  and  Abiram,  which  were  famous  in  the  congregation,  who  stroye 
against  Moses  and  against  Aaron  in  the  company  of  Korah,  when  they  stroye 

10  against  the  Lord:  And  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and  swallowed  them  up 
together  with  Korah,  when  that  company  died,  what  time  the  fire  devoured  two 

11  hundred  and  fifty  men:  and  they  became  a  sign.  Notwithstanding  the  children 
of  Korah  died  not. 

12  The  sons  of  Simeon  after  their  families :  of  ’Nemuel,  the  family  of  the  Nemuel- 
ites:  of  Jamin,  the  family  of  the  Jaminites:  of  Mach  in,  the  family  of  the  Jachin- 

13  ites :  Of  #Zerah,  the  family  of  the  Zarhites :  of  Shaul,  the  family  of  the  Shaulites. 

14  These  are  the  families  of  the  Simeonites,  twenty  and  two  thousand  and  two  hun¬ 
dred. 


15  The  children  of  Gad  after  their  families :  of  4Zephon,  the  family  of  the  Zephon- 
ites :  of  Haggi,  the  family  of  the  Haggites :  of  Shuni,  the  family  of  the  Shunites : 

16, 17  Of  *Ozni,  the  family  of  the  Oznites :  of  Eri,  the  family  of  the  Erites :  Of  •Arod 

18  the  family  of  the  Arodites :  of  Areli,  the  family  of  the  Arelites.  These  are  the 
families  of  the  children  of  Gad  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
forty  thousand  and  five  hundred. 

19  The  sons  of  Judah  were  Er  and  Onan :  and  Er  and  Onan  died  in  the  land  of 

20  Canaan.  And  the  sons  of  Judah  after  their  families  were;  of  Shelah,  the  family 
of  the  Shelahites :  of  Pharez,  the  family  of  the  Pharzites :  of  Zerah,  the  family  of 

21  the  Zarhites.  And  the  sons  of  Pharez  were :  of  Hezron,  the  family  of  the  Hezron- 

22  ites:  of  Hamul,  the  family  of  the  Hamulites.  These  are  the  families  of  Judah 
according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  three-score  and  sixteen  thousand 
and  five  hundred. 

23  Of  the  sons  of  Issachar  after  their  families :  of  Tola,  the  family  of  the  Tolaites : 

24  of’Pua,  the  family  of  the  Punites:  Of  Mashub,  the  family  of  the  Jashubites:  of 

25  Shimron,  the  fiunily  of  the  Shimronites.  These  are  the  families  of  Issachar  accord¬ 
ing  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  threescore  and  four  thousand  and  three 
hundred. 
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26  Of  the  sons  of  Zebulun  after  their  families :  of  Sered,  the  family  of  the  SarditeB: 
of  Elon,  the  family  of  the  Elonites:  of  Jahleel,  the  family  of  the  Jahleelites. 

27  These  are  the  families  of  the  Zebulunites  according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them,  threescore  thousand  and  fiye  hundred. 

28,  29  The  sons  of  Joseph  after  their  families  were  Manasseh  and. Ephraim.  Of  the 
sons  of  Manasseh :  of  Machir,  the  family  of  the  Machirites :  and  Machir  begat 

30  Gilead :  of  Gilead  come  the  family  of  the  Gileadites.  These  are  the  sons  of  Gilead : 
of  •Jeezer,  the  family  of  the  Jeezerites:  of  Helek,  the  family  of  the  Helekites: 

31  And  of  Asriel,  the  family  of  the  Asrielites:  and  of  Shechem,  the  family  of  the 

32  Shechemites :  And  of  Shemida,  the  family  of  the  Shemidaites :  and  of  Hepher,  the 
family  of  the  Hepherites. 

33  And  Zelophehad  the  son  of  Hepher  had  no  sons,  but  daughters :  and  the  names 
of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  were  Mahlah,  and  Noah,  Hoglah,  Milcah,  and  Tir- 

34  zah.  These  are  the  families  of  Manasseh,  and  those  that  were  numbered  of  them, 
fifty  and  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred. 

35  These  are  the  sons  of  Ephraim  after  their  families :  of  Shuthelah,  the  family  of 
the  Shuthalhites :  of  ^Becher,  the  family  of  the  Bachrites :  of  Tahan,  the  family 

36  of  the  Tahanites.  And  these  are  the  sons  of  Shuthelah :  of  Eran,  the  family  of 

37  the  Eranites.  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  according  to  those 
that  were  numbered  of  them,  thirty  and  two  thousand  and  five  hundred.  These 
are  the  sons  of  Joseph  after  their  families. 

38  The  sons  of  Benjamin  after  their  families :  of  Bela,  the  family  of  the  Belaites : 
of  Ashbel,  the  family  of  the  Ashbelites :  of  “Ahiram,  the  family  of  the  Ahiramites : 

39  Of  “Shupham,  the  family  of  the  Shuphamites :  of  Hupham,  the  family  of  the 

40  Huphamites.  And  the  sons  of  Bela  were  wArd  and  Naaman :  of  Ard ,  the  family 

41  of  the  Ardites :  and  of  Naaman,  the  family  of  the  Naamites  These  are  the  sons 
of  Benjamin  after  their  families :  and  they  that  were  numbered  of  them  were  forty 
and  five  thousand  and  six  hundred. 

42  These  are  the  sons  of  Dan  after  their  families :  of  14Shuham,  the  family  of  the 

43  Shuhamites.  These  are  the  families  of  Dan  after  their  families.  All  the  families 
of  the  Shuhamites,  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  them,  were  threescore 
and  four  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

44  Of  the  children  of  Asher  after  their  families :  of  Jimna,  the  family  of  the  Jim- 
nites :  of  Jesui,  the  family  of  the  Jesuites :  of  Beriah,  the  family  of  the  Beriites. 

45  Of  the  sons  of  Beriah :  or  Heber,  the  family  of  the  Heberites :  of  Malchiel,  the 

46  family  of  the  Malchielites.  And  the  name  of  the  daughter  of  Asher  was  Sarah. 

47  These  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Asher  according  to  those  that  were  numbered 
of  them :  who  were  fifty  and  three  thousand  and  four  hundred. 

48  Of  the  sons  of  Naphtali  after  their  families :  of  Jahzeel,  the  family  of  the  Jah- 

49  zeelites :  of  Guni,  the  family  of  the  Gunites :  Of  Jezer,  the  family  of  the  Jezerites: 

50  of  “Shillem,  the  family  of  the  Shillemites.  These  are  the  families  of  Naphtali 
according  to  their  families :  and  they  that  were  numbered  of  them  were  forty  and 

51  five  thousand  and  four  hundred.  These  were  the  numbered  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  six  hundred  thousand  and  a  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty. 

52,  53  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Unto  these  the  land  shall  be  divided 

54  for  an  inheritance  according  to  the  number  of  names.  To  many  thou  shalt  ligive 
the  more  inheritance,  and  to  few  thou  shalt  lTgive  the  less  inheritance :  to  every 
one  shall  his  inheritance  be  given  according  to  those  that  were  numbered  of  him. 

55  Notwithstanding  the  land  shall  be  divided  by  lot :  according  to  the  names  of  the 

56  tribes  of  their  fathers  they  shall  inherit  According  to  the  lot  shall  the  possession 
thereof  be  divided  between  many  and  few. 
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57  And  these  are  they  that  were  numbered  of  the  Levites  after  their  families :  of 
Gershon,  the  family  of  the  Gershonites ;  of  Kohath,  the  family  of  the  Kohathites ; 

58  of  Merari,  the  family  of  the  Merarites.  These  are  the  families  of  the  Levites :  the 
family  of  the  Libnites,  the  family  of  the  Hebronites,  the  family  of  the  Mahlites, 
the  family  of  the  Mushites,  the  family  of  the  Korathites.  And  Kohath  begat 

59  Amram.  And  the  name  of  Amram’s  wife  was  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi, 
whom  her  mother  bare  to  Levi  in  Egypt :  and  she  bare  unto  Amram,  Aaron  and 

60  Moses,  and  Miriam  their  sister.  Ana  unto  Aaron  was  born  Nadab  and  Abihu, 

61  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died,  when  they  offered  strange 

62  fire  before  the  Lord.  And  those  that  were  numbered  of  them  were  twenty  and 
three  thousand,  all  males  from  a  month  old  and  upward :  for  they  were  not  num¬ 
bered  among  the  children  of  Israel,  because  there  was  no  inheritance  given  them 
among  the  children  of  Israel. 

63  These  are  they  that  were  numbered  by  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  num- 

64  bered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho.  But 
among  these  there  was  not  a  man  of  them  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  the  priest  num¬ 
bered,  when  they  numbered  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai. 

65  For  the  Lord  had  said  of  them,  They  shall  surely  die  in  the  wilderness.  And 
there  was  not  left  a  man  of  them,  save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  and  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun. 


*  1  Chron.  iv.  24,  Jarib.  *  Gen.  xlvi.  10,  Zohar. 

*  or  Ezboriy  Gen.  xlvl.  16.  •  Gen.  xlvi.  10,  ArodL 

*  or  Job.  •  called  Abieter ,  Josh,  xvii.2 tetc. 

11  Gen.  xlvl.  it,  Ehi:  1  Chron.  vlll.  1,  Aharah. 

u  1  Chron.  vili.  3,  Addar. 

J*  1  Chron.  vii.  13,  Shallum. 
it  Heb.  diminith  kit  inheritance.  * 


i  Marg.,  Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Esek.  vL  15,  Jemutl. 

*  Gen.  xlvi.  10,  Ziphion. 

T  or  Phttvak. 

*  1  Chron.  vii.  20,  Bered. 

*  Gen.  xlvi  21,  Muppim  and  Uuppim. 

M  or  Hushim. 

M  Heb.  multiply  hit  inheritance. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  more  definite  preparations  for  the  entrance 
into  Canaan  begin  with  this  chapter.  It  gives 
ns  an  enlargement,  as  well  as  a  parallel  to  the 
numbering  in  chap,  i.,  and  hAS  its  application 
in  the  partition  of  the  land  of  promise  in  Josh, 
ziv.  et  seq.  .  An  enlargement  as  to  the  right  of 
inheritance  is  found  in  the  suooeeding  chap. 
▼cra.1-11  ;  the  following  section,  vers.  12-28,  con¬ 
tains  the  oalling  of  Joshua  to  the  leadership  of 
the  people  after  the  approaohing  departure  of 
Moses.  Then  chap,  xxviii.  completes  the  ordi¬ 
nances  for  sacrifices  and  feasts  with  reference 
to  (he  approaching  settlement  in  Canaan.  Lastly 
we  hsve  the  law  in  regard  to  vows,  ohap.  xxx. 
Upon  this  follows  the  final  reckoning  with  the 
heathen  in  the  retaliatory  raid  against  the 
Midianites. 

The  general  object  of  the  mastering  is  to  fix 
anew  the  order  and  number  of  the  army,  after 
it  has  in  the  new  generation  been  purified 
through  two  death-visitations,  especially  by  the 
lut  great  catastrophe  as  by  fire,  and  also  after 
the  entire  older  generation,  with  the  exception 
of  the  chosen  men  Caleb  and  Joshua,  and  Moses, 
whose  death  was  at  hand,  had  passed  away. 
The  more  definite  purpose,  however,  is  the 
organisation  of  the  people  with  reference  to  the 
tpproaohmg  division  of  the  inheritance  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  fighting  strength.  Hence  the  fami¬ 
nes  of  the  different  tribes  are  enumerated  in 
detail. 

To  avoid  repetition  we  shall  not  pursue  here 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  significance  of  individual 
®*n»es,  but  may  here  also  refer  to  the  importance 


of  the  names  for  a  proper  estimate  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  and  popular  eharaoter  of  the  Israelites. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  order  for  the  muttering.  8ee 
Num.  i.  et  teg.  [After  the  plague.  “  The 
words  fix  approximately  the  date  at  which  the 
census  was  taken,  and  intimate  the  reason  for 
the  great  decrease  in  numbers  which  was  found 
to  have  taken  place  in  oertain  tribes.”  Spbak. 
Com.  While  this  may  be  true  with  respect  to  the 
tribe  of  Simeon,  who  were  perhaps  involved  more 
deeply  in  the  sin  of  Zimri,  there  is  no  sufficient 
reason  to  think  that  a  like  explanation  can  be 
given  for  the  difference  in  numbers  as  to  the  other 
tribes.  Forty  years  in  a  life  like  that  which 
they  led,  affords  ample  room  for  these  differences 
without  supposing  any  extraordinary  reason  for 
them.  There  is  no  striking  variation  except 
with  Simeon. — A.  G.]* 

A  special  motive  is  intimated;  because  they 
were  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  by  Jor¬ 
dan,  near  Jericho.  Henoe  the  numeration  here 
relates  to  the  setttlement  in  Canaan,  whereas 
before  it  has  respect  to  the  army  organisation. 
The  dependence  upon  the  early  numbering  occa¬ 
sions  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of  the  record 
here.  [The  ellipsis  in  ver.  4  is  rightly  supplied 
in  our  version  from  ver.  2.  Take  the  sum. 
u  The  words  ‘from  the  ohildren  of  Israel'  in 
ver.  4  onwards  form  the  introduction  to  the 
enumeration  of  the  different  tribes,  and  the  verb 


*  [Hiksch  holds  that  the  enumeration  was  made 
partly  with  reference  to  the  Peor-corruption,  from  which 
every  one  must  now  clear  himself  ana  show  his  lineage 
beyond  question ;  and  with  reference  to  the  settlement 
in  Canaan,  each  one  was  to  answer  or  give  his  name, 
his  house,  his  family,  his  tribe,  and  thus  make  clear 
that  he  belonged  to  Israel,  and  had  part  in  its  work  and 
blessing.— A.  G.] 
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rn\  were,  mutt  be  supplied.**  Keil.  So  Luigi 
alto  and  the  LXX. — A.  0.] 

Vert.  5-11.  Reuben  branches  into  four  fami¬ 
lies,  numbers  43,730.  [That  the  number  of  the 
families  has  no  connection  with  the  number  of 
the  tribe  is  evident  from  a  comparison  of  Reuben 
with  Dan.  There  may  have  been  families  not 
enumerated  here,  who  for  some  reason  may  have 
attached  themselves  to  more  powerful  houses; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  the 
lineal  descendants  of  each  house  are  named. 
Bibli  Com.  :  44  A  variety  of  circumstances 

would  naturally  tend  to  bring  into  prominenoe 
some  branches  of  the  same  parent  stock,  and 
throw  others  into  the  background.*' — A.  0  ] 
The  grandsons  of  Pallus  of  the  second  family, 
besides  Nemuel  (or  Jemuel),  were  the  rebels 
Dathan  and  Abiram.  With  the  allusion  to  these 
names,  the  account  goes  back  to  the  fearful  end 
of  these  insurgents.  This  end,  however,  is 
clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the  fire-judg- 
ment  upon  the*  250  offerers  of  inoense,  who 
themselves  a  sign,  left  behind  them  a  sign  in  the 
braxen  covering  upon  the  altar.  The  remarka¬ 
ble  exception  of  the  children  of  Korah,  the 
prime  mover  in  the  rebellion,  who  kept  them¬ 
selves  from  the  uproar,  and  did  not  perish,  is 
dwelt  upon.  [The  children  of  Korah  died 
not. — Wordsworth:  44 Therefore  God  does  not 
visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  ohildren,  unless 
the  children  follow  the  fathers  in  sin.**  A  great 
truth  no  doubt;  but  all  truth  is  many-sided, 
flow  far  is  it  true  that  the  children's  following 
in  the  sins  of  their  father  is  judicial,  without 
interfering  with  their  freedom  in  choosing  to  do 
so?  Bible  Com^:  “Samuel  the  prophet  was 
of  this  family,  1  Chron.  vi.  22  seq.;  fleman, 
•the  king’s  seer,’  1  Chron.  xxv.  6.*'— A.  G.] 

Vers.  12-14.  Simeon,  five  families,  numbers 
22,200.  Obed’s  family  (Gen.  xlvi.  10)  had  be¬ 
come  extinct — NemuelsJemuel.  [Keil:  Yod 
and  Nun  are  often  interchanged.  See  Gxs., 
Thes.f  pp.  833  and  657 ;  and  Zerah  is  a  name  of 
the  same  import  with  Zohar  (Zerah,  the  rising 
of  the  sun;  Zohar,  candor,  splendor).” — A.  G.j 

Vers.  15-18.  Gad. — Seven  families,  numbers 
40,500.  Ozni  is  named  Egbon,  Gen.  xlvi.  16. 

Vers.  10-22.  Judah,  three  families,  the  third 
subdivided,  numbers  70,600.  Er  and  Onan  had 
perished  in  Canaan. 

Vers.  23-26.  Isaaoh&r. — Four  families,  num¬ 
bers  64,300.  Jashub  is  called  Job,  Gen.  xlvi. 
13.  The  two  names  have  the  same  signification, 
to  return. 

Vers.  26, 27.  Zebulon. — Three  families,  num¬ 
bers  60,6  jO.  [Wordsworth  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  while  the  three  tribes  under  Reu¬ 
ben  had  decreased,  all  those  under  Judah  had 
increased.  The  tribes  were  probably  influenced 
by  each  other's  example,  may  have  fallen  into 
like  sins,  and  suffered  under  common  judgments. 
-A.  G.] 

Vers.  28-34.  Joseph — Manasseh. — The 
family  of  his  Bon  Machir  was  continued  in  that 
of  Gilead.  This  appears  subdivided  into  six 
families.  But  besides  these,  there  is  another 
family  of  the  Maohirites  and  Gileadites  alluded 
to,  i.  e.  a  branch  not  clearly  defined.  Numbers 


62,700.  [Kbil:  The  genealogioal  accounts  in 
chap.  xxvii.  86;  Josh.  xvii.  harmonise,  except 
that  Jeeser  here  Is  Ariezer  in  Josh.  xvii.  2. 
Heber’s  son  Zelophehad  left  only  five  daughters, 
whose  names  are  given  here  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  legal  regulations  in  chaps,  xxvii.  and 
xxxvi. — A.  G.] 

Vers.  86-37.  Joseph — Ephraim. — Three 
families  and  a  fourth  additional  house  from 
Shuthelah  his  eldest  son.  Numbers  82,600. 
Comp.  1  Chron.  vii.  20. 

Vers.  88-41.  Benjamin. — -Seven  families,  of 
which  five  were  founded  by  sons  and  two  by 
grandsons,  t.  e.  grandsons  who  branohed  off  into 
separate  houses.  Numbers  45,600.  [The  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  names,  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  may  be 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  grandsons 
appear  as  sons,  and  partly  by  the  probability 
that  some  of  those  named  in  Genesis  had  died 
like  Obed  in  8imeon  childless,  or  without  found- 
ing  distinct  families. — A.  G.] 

Vers.  42,  48.  Dan. — One  family  from  Shnbam 
(Gen.  xlvi.  28,  flushim),  which,  however,  divided 
itself  into  several  smaller  families.  Numbers 
64,400. 

Vers.  44-47.  Asher.  Three  families  from 
sons,  two  from  grandsons.  He  had  one  daugh¬ 
ter  Sarah.  Numbers  68,400.  Isbua  of  Gen. 
xlvi.  is  wanting  here,  probably  as  in  other  oases 
he  had  founded  no  family. 

Vers.  48-60.  Naphtali.  Four  ihmilies. 
Numbers  45,400. 

The  total  number  of  persons  is  601,780.  Com¬ 
pare  throughout  the  genealogioal  table  in  Gen. 
xlvi.  and  1  Chron.  vii.,  as  well  as  the  commen¬ 
taries  upon  them.  [A  comparison  of  the  totals 
here  and  in  chap.  i.  shows  a  small  loss.  The 
people  which  had  grown  so  rapidly  in  Egypt 
had  soarcely  held  its  own  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  with  its  sins  and  judgments.  That  one 
generation  merely  filled  the  gaps  inade  vacant 
by  the  death  of  that  which  preceded  it,  shows 
that  other  than  merely  natural  oauses  were  at 
work  in  the  wasting  of  the  earlier  generation, 
and  confirms  the  history  of  the  wilderness-life. 
-A.  G.] 

Vers.  52-66.  Instructions  for  the  division,  of  the 
land.  First  regulation:  Each  tribe  must  have 
a  territory  whose  limits  shall  be  proportionate 
to  its  own  size.  Aooording  to  the  number 
of  names. — Second  regulation:  It  must  be 
decided  by  lot  (between  equal  territories)  which 
shall  fall  to  each  tribe.  [The  lot  was  not  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  possession,  but  the 
relative  situation,  and  was  used  not  only  to  pre¬ 
vent  dissatisfaction  and  disputes,  ‘‘but  that 
every  tribe  might  receive  with  gratitude  its 
possession  as  assigned  to  it  by  God  Himself  who 
determines  the  lot.” — A.  G.]  Third  regulation: 
Each  inheritance  bears  the  name  of  the  ancestor 
of  the  tribe. 

Vers.  57-62.  Mustering  of  the  Levites.  We 
have  merely  a  sketch  or  outline  for  the  sake 
of  completing  the  list.  For  since  this  last 
enumeration  is  mainly  with  reference  to  the 
inheritance,  and  the  Levites  were  not  to  have 
any  inheritance  or  possession,  they  occupy  little 
space  here.  Thus,  1.  The  three  chief  houses : 
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Gershon,  Kohath,  and  Merari.  2.  The  particu¬ 
lar  individual  houses:  Libnites  from  Genhon. 
Hebronites  from  Kohath,  Mahlites  and  M ash i tea 
from  Merari,  the  Korhitee  likewise  from  Kohath. 
8.  We  notion  a  significant  fact  whioh  forms  the 
central  point  in  this  narrative,  and  has  occasioned 
some  difficult/.  Kohath’s  son  is  oalled  Am  ram. 
the  father  of  Aaron,  Moses,  and  Miriam  bears 
the  same  name.  This  illustrious  family  is  through 
the  identity  of  names  brought  back  closely  to  its 
ancestor  Levi.  [The  recurrence  of  the  same 
names  constitutes  no  difficulty.  But  Jochebed 
could  not  have  been  the  daughter  of  Levi  in  the 
strict  sense.  Generations  have  come  and  gone 
between  Levi  and  the  mother  of  Moses.  She 
was  a  daughter  of  Leviin  the  sense  that  she  was  a 
descendant.  The  term  does  not  necessarily  de¬ 
termine  the  nearness  of  the  relation.  The  words 
her  mother  are  correctly  supplied  by  our  trans¬ 
lators.  The  snbject  is  wanting,  and  as  Kiil 
holds,  44  must  be  derived  from  the  verb  itself.” 
The  other  constructions — 44  who  was  born ;  Vulg. 
Oakelos;  8yr.:  44  whom  his  wife  bare;”  JanoHi, 
Asur-Eiaa — seem  foroed  or  inconsistent  with  the 
text.— A.  G.]  4.  The  sons  of  Aaron  come  out 
into  great  prominenoe.  The  entire  sum  of  the 
Levites  from  a  month  old  and  upward  was 
28,000. 

Vers.  68-56.  Jehovah’s  penalty  had  been  ful- 
fllled;  the  old  generation,  with  the  exception  of 
Caleb  and  Joshua,  had  all  passed  away ;  ». of 


course  those  only  who  were  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age  when  the  earlier  mastering  ooourrea. 
[See  Deut.  ii.  14,  15.  The  entire  generation  of 
warriors,  those  who  were  twenty  years  and  up¬ 
ward,  had  perished  before  Israel  crossed  the  Ze- 
red ;  but  the  fact  that  the  penal  sentenee  had  been 
thus  earried  out  oomes  in  fitly  here,  when  the  new 
generation  has  just  been  mustered. — A.  G.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  new  numbering  of  the  people  represents 
the  importance  of  preserving  and  renewing  con¬ 
stantly  the  registers  of  the  people  by  the  church 
and  the  state.  Statistics  in  its  nobler  sense  and 
purpose. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  new  generation  and  society  spring  np  over 
the  graves  of  the  old.  The  life  which  has  been 
saved  and  purified  oomes  out  more  fully  and 
grandly  after  the  death  penalties  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted.  Cultured  society  should  ever  be  on  its 
guard  and  protect  itself,  even  in  the  oonsoious- 
ness  of  its  condition  and  strength.  It  is  a  sad 
oondition  of  society  when  the  standing  of  its 
members  is  entirely  lost,  either  in  the  world  or 
in  the  wilderness.  The  religions  and  moral  im¬ 
port  of  the  census. 


FOURTH  SECTION. 


The  Preservation  of  the  family  Life,  end  the  elevation  of  Woman  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  rights  of  Female  Heirs  (the  Daughters  of  Zelophehad). 

Chaptsk  XXVII.  1-11. 

1  Then  came  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  the  son  of  Hepher,  the  son  of  Gilead, 
the  sou  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  :  and  these  are  the  names  of  his  daughters ;  Mahl&h,  Noah,  and  Hoglah,  and 

2  Milcah,  and  Tirzah.  And  they  stood  before  Moses,  and  before  Eleazar  the  priest, 
and  before  the  princes  and  all  the  congregation,  by  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 

3  the  congregation,  saying,  Our  father  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  he  was  not  in  the 
company  of  them  that  gathered  themselves  together  against  the  Lord  in  the  com- 

4  pany  of  Korah ;  but  died  in  his  own  sin,  and  had  no  sons.  Why  should  the  name 
of  our  father  be  ‘done  away  from  among  his  family,  because  he  hath  no  son  ?  Give 

5  unto  us  therefore  a  possession  among  the  brethren  of  our  father.  And  Moses 
brought  their  cause  before  the  Lord. 


6, 7  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  speak 
right:  thou  shalt  surely  give  them  a  possession  of  an  inheritance  among  their  fa- 
ther’s  brethren ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  the  inheritance  of  their  father  to  pass  unto 

8  them.  And  thou  shalt  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  saying,  If  a  man  die,  and 

9  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause  his  inheritance  to  pass  unto  his  daughter.  And 
10  if  he  have  no  daughter,  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  brethren.  And 
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if  he  have  no  brethren,  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  father’s  brethren. 
11  And  if  his  father  have  no  brethren,  then  ye  shall  give  his  inheritance  unto  his  kins¬ 
man  that  is  next  to  him  of  his  family,  ana  he  shall  possess  it :  and  it  shall  be  unto 
the  children  of  Israel  a  statute  of  judgment,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses. 

1  Heb.  diminith&d. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  4.  Lavob:  extinguished.  Kxil:  out  off;  cense.  Brass* :  withdrawn — A.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  8eetion  finds  its  legal  enlargement  and 
completion  in  ohap.  xxxvi.  As  the  inalienable 
eharaoter  and  security  of  the  separate  tribes  is 
established  in  the  previous  section,  so  here  the 
sure  fixed  continuity  in  the  tribe  branches  or  fa¬ 
milies.  But  in  all,  the  dominant  and  fundamental 
thought,  is  the  personal  dignity  and  worth  of  the 
imperishable  personal  name.  In  a  conditional 
sense  Canaan  shall  belong  to  the  people  forever, 
for  the  sake  of  the  name  of  Israel ;  the  heritage 
of  Judah  because  of  the  name  Judah ;  and  so 
also  every  branch  of  eaoh  tribe’s  inheritance,  for 
the  sake  of  ike  name  of  the  ancestral  house,  or 
father’s  house.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
understand  the  direction  in  this  way,  and  speak 
not  for  themselves  particularly,  but  that  the 
memory  of  their  father  Zelophehad  may  be  pre¬ 
served  in  a  corresponding  inheritance. 

Yet  in  so  doing  they  aot  indirectly  for  them¬ 
selves,  «.  e.t  for  their  own  womanly  dignity.  They 
establish  the  claim  that  a  family  name  could  be 
preserved  through  a  female  generation  merely — 
that  in  a  conditional  method  female  heirs  could 
represent  and  take  the  place  of  male.  They  thus 
secured  the  law  with  respect  to  the  inheritance 
of  daughters,  and  with  it  a  significant  elevation 
of  woman  in  her  social  dignity ;  although  it  did 
not  amount  to  an  equality  with  man.  Their 
common  and  confident  appearance  before  Moses, 
before  the  high-priest,  the  elders  and  the  whole 
congregation,  was  itself  an  act  of  true  moral  ele¬ 
vation,  which  must  have  had  a  lasting  effect,  and 
therefore  they  well  deserved  to  have  their  names 
rescued  from  oblivion,  by  a  double  record  here 
and  in  chap,  xxxvi.  10:  Mahlah,  Noah,  and 
Hoglah,  and  MiloAh,  and  Tirxah. 

That  the  law  of  inheritance  was  still  in  a  form¬ 
ing  state  was  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact,  that  in 
the  so-called  father-houses  the  patriarchal  cus¬ 
toms,  the  right  of  destination  exercised  by  the 
patriarchal  femily  head,  modified  perhaps  by  the 
views  of  the  family  oounoil,  were  still  to  a  large 
extent  preserved.  Thus  here  there  is  nothing 
said  as  to  the  right  of  inheritance  of  daughters 
when  there  are  sons  also;  and  the  oontingenoy 
of  a  daughter  carrying  her  inheritance  over  into 
another  tribe  is  left  unprovided  for,  until  the  re¬ 
strictions  and  limitations  are  fixed  in  chap,  xxxvi. 
The  very  question  whether  there  was  any  right 
of  inheritance  for  females  was  still  so  novel  that 
even  Moses  felt  constrained  to  seek  a  special  de¬ 
cision  upon  it  from  the  Lord  (ver.  5).  These 
daughters  surely  had  the  purpose  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  their  father’s  house  through 
their  possessions,  t.  by  taking  husbands  only 


on  the  condition  that  the  sons  who  might  be  born 
should  be  designated  as  descendants  of  their 
father  Zelophehad.  The  provision,  however,  in 
chap,  xxxvi.  seems  to  prove  that  this  was  not  the 
universal  oustom,  as  Kbil^  Kkobel  [Bible  Com.  : 
suppose,  citing  as  practical  examples  of  it  Jarha 
(1  Chron.  ii.  84),  Jair  (chap,  xxxii.  41 ;  Dent.  iii. 
14),  Banillai  (Etra  ii.  61;  Neh.  vii.  68).  The 
fuller  explication  of  the  law,  however,  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  daughters,  whiob,  as  an  ordinance 
of  God,  fixed  definitely  the  status  of  the  right, 
truly  led  to  this  custom.  If  the  sire  of  a  house 
die  without  sons,  his  inheritance  passed  to  his 
daughters.  But  in  what  sense  the  following  re¬ 
gulations  reveal:  the  heir  next  in  suooession 
shall  be  his  brother,  etc.  In  any  case  the  inhe¬ 
ritance  must  remain  in  the  tribe.  [Biblb  Com.: 
“  A  father,  whether  sons  had  been  born  to  him 
or  not,  had  the  power,  either  before  or  at  his 
death,  to  cause  part  of  his  estate  to  pass  to  a 
daughter;  in  which  case  her  husbsnd  married 
into  her  family  rather  than  she  into  his.  and  the 
children  were  regarded  as  of  the  family  from 
which  the  estate  had  come.  Thus  Maehir,  an¬ 
cestor  of  Zelophehad,  although  he  had  a  son  Gi¬ 
lead,  left  also,  as  is  probable,  an  inheritance  to 
his  daughter,  the  wife  of  Hesron.  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  by  reason  of  whioh  their  descendants, 
among  whom  was  Jair,  were  reckoned  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chron.  ii.  21  sq.). 
Thus  Sheehan  also,  who  had  no  sons,  married 
his  daughter  to  his  Egyptian  servant  Jarha,  and 
so  had  by  them  a  long  line  of  posterity  (1  Chron. 
ii.  84  sqA  Other  earlier  nations  had  like  cus¬ 
toms.  The  daughters  of  Laban  complain  of 
“  having  no  portion  or  inheritance  in  their  fa¬ 
ther’s  house  ”  (Gen.  xxxi.  14),  intimating  appa¬ 
rently  that  Laban  might  have  given  them  such 
had  he  so  pleased,  and  thus  bound  their  husband 
by  ties  which  would  have  prevented  them  from 
leaving  his  father  in-law.  So  of  the  daughters 
of  Job  it  is  specially  noted  that  *•  their  father 
gave  them  inheritance  among  their  brethren9' 
(Job  xliii.  16).— A.  G.] 

The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  based  their  de¬ 
mand  upon  their  father’s  right,  which  he  had 
not  forfeited.  He  wag  not  in  the  company 
of  Korah,  bat  died  in  hie  own  sin  [«. the 
sin  whioh  he  had  committed  with  others  In  the 
wilderness,  and  for  which  he  died  without  enter¬ 
ing  the  land  of  promise. — A.  G.]  His  destruot ion 
with  the  oompany  of  Korah  would  have  forfeited 
his  heritable  right,  but  sinoe  he  died  in  his  own 
sin,  t.e„  from  the  universal  oonneetion  between 
sin  and  death,  he  was  on  the  same  level  with  all 
the  others.  Had  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad 
intended  to  hint  even,  that  he  had  through  special 
transgressions  hastened  his  death,  they  still  knew 
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well  that  (hat  had  involved  a  curse  whioh  rested 
upon  his  raoe.  Indeed  these  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had  possessed  a  fair  faculty  for  doctrinal  discrimi¬ 
nations.  Deatli  without  sin  going  before  it,  was  for 
them  at  any  rate  inconceivable.  For  the  law  of 
inheritance  among  other  Oriental  nations  see 
Kxobkl,  p.  161;  and  J.  Silden,  de  tucce mm.  ad  k- 
ges  Hebr .  ta  bona  defunetorum  Frankfort,  1646 
[also  Kbil,  Arthmol .,  \  142,  Vol.  11.,  pp.  212, 218; 
and  Winns,  Laws  of  the  Hebrews. — A.  0.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  vindication  of  the  right  of  inheritance 
for  daughters  shows  not  only  the  elevation  in 
dignity  and  honor  of  women  in  Israel,  but  also 
the  great  value  of  continued  and  preserved  ge¬ 
nealogies,  the  dynamic  force  of  the  oonseorated 
family  tree,  of  a  moral  nobility. 

[Wordsworth  :  Regard  these  women  as 
•inking  examples  of  faith.  They  believe  that 


the  promised  land  would  be  inherited  by  Israel ; 
and  also  of  the  working  of  God’s  grace  perfect¬ 
ing  itself  in  human  weakness,  and  cherishing 
the  “  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the 
mighty.” — A.  G  ] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Their  renown.  Woman  also  shall  stand  up  for 
her  rights,  and  have  them  recognised.  The  ig¬ 
noring  of  these  rights,  as  also  their  exaggeration. 
The  elevation  of  the  female  sex  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  Its  complete  restitution  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  dignity  and  glory  of  woman  con¬ 
sists  in  the  inviolableness  of  her  domestio  desti¬ 
nation.  [“They  discovered:  1.  A  strong  faith 
in  the  power  and  promise  of  God.  2.  An  earnest 
desire  for  a  place  and  name  in  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise,  whioh  was  a  type  of  heaven.  8.  A  true  re¬ 
spect  and  honor  for  their  father.”  Hrmry.] 


FIFTH  SECTION. 

The  Consecration  of  Joshua  introduced  by  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Moses,  with  reference  also  to  the  speedy  entranoe  of  Israel  into  Canaan. 

Chapters  XXVII.  12-28. 

12  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mount  Abarim,  and  see 

13  the  land  which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel.  And  when  thou  hast  seen 
it,  thou  also  shalt  be  gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother  was  gathered. 

14  For  ye  rebelled  against  my  commandment  in  the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  strife  of  the 
congregation,  to  sanctity  me  at  the  water  before  their  eyes :  that  is  the  water  of 
Meribah  in  Kadesh  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 

15, 16  And  Moses  spake  unto  the  Lord,  saying,  Let  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  spirits 

17  of  all  flesh,  set  a  man  over  the  congregation,  Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and 
which  may  go  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out,  and  which  may 
bring  them  in ;  that  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  he  not  as  sheep  which  have  no 
shepherd. 

18  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Take  thee  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man  in  whom 

19  t s  the  spirit,  and  lay  thine  hand  upon  him ;  And  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest, 

20  and  before  all  the  congregation ;  and  give  him  a  charge  in  their  sight  And  thou 
shalt  put  same  of  thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation  of  the  children 

21  of  Israel  may  he  obedient.  And  he  shall  stand  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  who  shall 
ask  counsel  for  him  after  the  judgment  of  Urim  before  the  Lord  :  at  his  word  shall 
they  go  out,  and  at  his  word  they  shall  come  in,  both  he,  and  all  the  children  of  Is-' 

22  rael  with  him,  even  ail  the  congregation.  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  commanded 
him :  and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  all  the 

23  congregation :  And  he  laid  his  hands  upon  him  and  gave  him  a  charge,  as  the 
Lord  commanded  by  the  hand  of  Moses. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

content  ?? ar^t®n»  without  the  object  See  Ex.  vii.  18;  Isaiah  L  19.  The  object  is  easily  supplied  from  the 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Deut.  xxxi. — xxxiv.  completes  this  section. 
It  is  clear  from  the  whole  context,  that  we  are 
not  dealing  here  with  two  successive  sections, 
but  with  one  having  two  closely  related  divisions ; 
and  that  the  first,  of  which  here,  the  command 
of  Jehovah  to  Moses  to  ascend  Mount  Nebo  be¬ 
fore  his  end,  the  fulfilment  of  whioh  is  not  re¬ 
lated  here,  serves  as  an  introdnction  to  the  con- 
seoration  of  Joshua  as  the  successor  of  Moses  (in 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  hosts,  though  not  in 
his  prophetio  office),  and  indeed  with  express 
reference  to  the  approaching  entranoe  into  Ca¬ 
naan.  [The  command  stands  here  probably  in 
its  natural  and  chronological  order.  It  follows 
naturally  upon  the  regulations  as  to  the  inheri¬ 
tance  of  the  land.  It  was  given  to  bring  to  the 
mind  of  Moses,  afresh,  what  he  had  known  be¬ 
fore,  that  he  was  not  to  lead  the  people  into  that 
land,  that  his  career  was  near  its  dose,  and  to 
stimulate  him  to  do  all  that  he  could,  while  be 
was  still  living,  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  his 
people  in  the  future.  The  first  and  most  essen¬ 
tial  thing  was  the  ohoioe  and  consecration  of  his 
suooessor. — A.  G.]. 

Vers.  12-14.  Moses  is  commanded  to  ascend 
Mount  Nebo,  in  order  to  finish  his  work  with  the 
view  of  Canaan  before  his  death.  Here  again  he 
is  reminded  of  his  sin  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
in  whioh  also  Aaron  shared.  The  workings  of 
passion,  which  in  its  inward  violenoe  and  agita¬ 
tion  may  have,  to  some  extent,  shortened  his 
life,  seem  to  have  been  concentrated  in  that  pas¬ 
sionate  act.  The  command  here  is  left  somewhat 
indefinite.  Get  thee  up  into  thin  mountain 
Abarim.  Subsequently  it  becomes  more  defi¬ 
nite.  Abarim  becomes  Pisgah,  and  Pisgah  N  ebo. 
Comp.  Com.,  ohap.  xxxiv.,  the  Bible  Lexicons, 
and  ohap.  xx.  12.  [The  double  ItfR?  is  not 
causal,  but  comparative,  indicating  that  as  he 
had  sinned  with  Aaron  he  must  die  also,  with 
only  the  sight  of  the  promised  land  ;  or  that  as 
they  had  sinned,  they  must  bear  the  penalty  of 
that  transgression.  Hirsoh  draws  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  ooourrence  at  Rephidim  and  at 
Kadesh,  not  only  that  the  one  was  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  other  at  the  dose  of  their  wander¬ 
ings,  but  that  at  Rephidim  the  water  was  to  flow 
upon  the  blows  with  the  rod  of  Moses,  while  at 
Kadesh  it  was  the  word  of  Moses  which  was  to 
open  the  fountain.  When  Moses  used  the  rod 
he  did  not  sanctify  Jehovah.  He  failed  to  re¬ 
cognise  the  effioaoy  of  the  word,  and  that  they 
were  now  at  the  transition  point,  passing  from 
the  immediate  supernatural  divine  support  and 
security,  into  the  ordinary,  natural  method  of 
life.  In  His  view  Moses  and  Aaron  had  reached 
the  end  of  their  course ;  they  had  led  the  people 
through  this  more  exclusively  miraculous  pe¬ 
riod,  and  there  removal  therefore  while  it  was  as 
a  punishment  for  their  sin,  was  natural  and  ne¬ 
cessary  also,  their  specifio  work  being  finished. 
— A.  G.]. 

Vers.  15-23.  A  preliminary  aooount  of  the 
consecration  of  Joshna.  Although  Moses  had 
for  a  long  time  previously  been  familiar  with  the 
thought  thftt  Joshua,  already  for  nearly  forty 
years  his  military  captain,  would  at  one  time  re¬ 


place  him  in  that  oapacity  as  his  successor,  he 
did  not  venture  with  nis  human  estimation  and 
ohoice,  to  anticipate  the  divine  decision.  It  was, 
too,  in  full  accordance  with  his  noble  self-forget¬ 
ful  disposition,  to  ask  for  the  appointment  of  his 
suooessor. 

Ver.  16.  Let  the  LORD,  the  God  of  the 
epirita  of  all  fleah  set  a  man  over  the  con¬ 
gregation. — All  flesh  has  the  same  likeness, 
but  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  are  endlessly  different. 
God  alone  knows  and  tries  the  spirits,  and  there¬ 
fore  He  alone  seleots  the  right  persons.  In  such 
an  emergency,  too,  His  decision  alone  is  satis¬ 
factory.  Gomp.  xvi.  22.  The  destined  man  most 
be  the  shepherd  or  the  leader,  the  prinoe  or  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  people,  since  the  people  must  not  be 
without  a  shepherd. 

[Ver.  17.  Go  in  and  ont  as  descriptive  of 
the  private  life,  while  to  lead  ont  and  lead  in 
designates  his  publio  official  walk ;  one  who  in 
his  private  personal,  and  in  his  official  life, 
should  be  an  example  to  the  people,  and  so  be 
fitted  to  direct  and  influence  them  in  their  pri¬ 
vate  and  publio  obligations.  —A.  G.]. 

Ver.  18.  Upon  this  Jehovah  designates  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  as  the  man  whom  He  has  ohosen. 
For  in  him  is  the  Spirit. — Spirit :  Kmobbl, 
“Insight  and  wisdom.”  Keil:  “The  higher 
power  breathed  into  his  soul  by  God,  which 
quickens  and  shapes  his  moral  and  religious 
life,’1  and  here  “  the  spiritual  qualifications  ne- 
oessary  for  the  offioe  whioh  was  to  be  entrusted 
to  him  ”  The  Spirit  however  is  a  developed  ful¬ 
ness  of  life,  here  with  reference  to  his  particular 
calling  as  a  leader  of  the  host. 

Moses,  however,  must  oonsecrate  him  before 
Eleaxar  the  priest  and  the  whole  congregation, 
by  the  imposition  of  his  hands  (transferring  his 
official  dignity)  and  give  him  a  oharge.  the 
instructions  whioh  were  connected  with  this  or¬ 
dination  service.  [The  spiritual  gifts  whioh  he 
possessed  did  not  dispense  with  the  necessity 
for  the  external  oonseoration,  nor  would  this 
oonseoration  have  been  of  any  avail  without  the 
gifts. — A.  G.]. 

Ver.  20.  And  thou  shalt  pat  some  of 
thine  honor  (ifrl)  upon  him.  Moses  could 
oonfer  upon  him  his  princely  or  his  judioial  of¬ 
fice,  but  not  the  prophetio  calling ;  for  that  call¬ 
ing  Jehovah  reserves  to  Himself,  and  it  could  not 
be  made  an  official  institution.  Elgah  oould 
initiate  Elisha  into  the  prophetic  ord»r  and 
school,  but  he  oould  not  make  him  a  prophet. 
Bleasar  was  not  a  prophet,  although  as  high- 
priest  he  administered  Urim  and  Thummim,  the 
substitute  for  prophetic  decisions.  [The  emi¬ 
nence  and  authority  of  Moses  were  not  to  be  fully 
transferred  to  Joshua,  but  in  part.  He  became 
vice-leader.  Bible  Com.:  The  transference  of 
this  honor  to  Joshua  is  not  parallel  to  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  spirit  which  rested  upon  Moses 
to  the  seventy  elders,  ohap.  xi.  17,  25 ;  for  though 
Moses  in  elevating  Joshua  to  his  new  offioe,  did 
not  part  with  any  of  bis  own  spiritual  gifts,  he 
yet  necessarily  shared  henceforward  with  an¬ 
other  that  power  whioh  hitherto  he  had  exer- 
oised  alone. — A.  G.]. 

Vers.  21,  22.  By  these  decisions  Joshua  must 
direct  his  steps  when  he  needed  divine  direction. 
The  oracle  is  here  designated  merely  by  the 
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Urim,  Jmcsusc  in  the  administration  of  men  so 
consecrated  it  was  pre-eminently  Urim,  the  true 
tonroe  of  light.  [Moses  had  direot  access  to 
God,  Joshua  must  use  the  means  instituted  to 
meet  snoh  eases  of  doubt  or  perplexity — the 
High-priest  and  the  Urim. — A.  G.J. 

Ver.  23.  The  oonseoration  of  Joshua  was  car¬ 
ried  out  in  aooordanoe  with  the  prescribed  regu¬ 
lations,  as  it  is  more  fully  related  in  Deut.  Kkil  : 
“All  tbe  congregation  denotes  the  whole  body 
of  heads  of  the  people,  or  the  oollege  of  elders, 
representing  the  congregation  and  conducting 
its  afiairs.”  But  beyond  doubt  the  commander 
would  be  presented  to  his  whole  army  at  his  in¬ 
stallation.  and  it  is  expressly  said  in  Deut.  xxxi. 
7,  before  the  eyes  of  all  Israel. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL- 

[It  is  not  keenness  of  insight,  or  large  oulture 
or  wide  experience  in  affairs,  but  the  gifts  of  tbe 
Spirit  which  qualify  men  for  high  official  duties. 
Endowments,  native  or  acquired,  are  not  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  but  neither  are  they  sufficient.  The 
crowning  qualification  is  the  Spirit,  given  by 
Him  in  whom  the  8pirit  dwelletn  without  mea¬ 
sure  ] 

HOMILETTCAL  HINTS. 

Woxdbwoxth  finds  a  typical  meaning  in  the 
narrative.  Moses  the  law,  and  Joshua  Christ. 


The  law  brings  men  to  the  border  of  the  promised 
blessing,  Christ  gives  them  actual  possession,  etc. 
God  will  not  leave  His  people  without  a  shepherd. 

The  ascent  upon  the  mountain  Abarim.  From 
a  mountain,  the  servants  of  God  take  their  de¬ 
parture  from  the  earth,  although  for  the  most  part 
in  a  spiritual  sense :  Jaoob,  Gen.  xlv.  27  and  xlix. 
Aaron  upon  Mount  Hor,  Moses  upon  Nebo,  Jo¬ 
shua  at  Sheohem,  Elijah,  Christ  from  the  mount 
of  Olives.  Moses  a  type  also  in  the  arrangement 
for  his  departure.  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  the 
spirits  of  all  flesh.  Behind  the  uniformity  of 
the  flesh  and  outward  appearance,  there  lies  con¬ 
cealed  an  endless  variety  of  individual  spirits 
whioh  Jehovah  alone  can  estimate  according  to 
their  true  worth  and  destination.  The  spirits 
of  men,  their  spiritual  characteristic  features, 
are  veiled  by  the  external  manifestation.  Still 
they  will  be  brought  to  the  light,  a.  by  the  Spi¬ 
rit  ;  6.  by  the  age ;  c.  in  the  last  day  or  by  the 
judgment.  The  consecration  of  Joshua  and  the 
determination  of  his  calling.  [Hsmrt  :  God  tells 
Moses  of  his  faults,  although  a  faithful,  honorable 
and  favored  servant.  He  must  hear  of  his  faults 
and  others  likewise.  God  will  show  His  displea¬ 
sure  against  sin,  even  when  fn  those  who  are 
nearest  and  dearest  to  Him.*’  The  mitigation  in 
the  death  of  Moses.  1.  He  leaves  his  people  pro¬ 
vided  for.  2.  He  has  the  sight  of  the  promised 
land.  8.  His  death  is  being  gathered  to  hip 
people. — A.  G.]. 


SIXTH  SECTION. 

Tho  rsnswed  and  enlarged  saorifloial  institutions,  with  referenoe  to  the  settlement 

in  Canaan. 

Chapter  XXVIII.  1— XXIX.  40.  (Comp.  Chap.  XV.  1-81). 

I»  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  sa y  unto  them,  My  offering  and  my  bread  for  my  sacrifices  made  by  fire,  far  a 

3  sweet  savour1  unto  me,  shall  ye  observe  to  offer  unto  me  in  their  due  season.  And 
thou  shalt  say  unto  them,  This  i s  the  offering  made  by  fire  which  ye  shall  offer  unto 
the  Lord  ;  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  witnout  spot  day  by  day,*  for  a  continual 

4  burnt  offering.  The  one  lamb  shalt  thou  offer  iu  the  morning,  and  the  other  lamb 

5  shalt  thou  oner  at  ‘even ;  And  a  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  of  flour  for  a  meat  offer- 

6  log,  mingled  with  the  fourth  part  of  a  bin  of  beaten  oil.  H  is  a  continual  burnt 
offering,  which  was  ordained  in  mount  Sinai  for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made 

7  by  fire  unto  the  Lord.  And  the  drink  offering  thereof  shall  be  the  fourth  part  of 
a  hin  for  the  one  lamb :  in  the  holy  place  shalt  thou  cause  the  strong  wine  to  be 

8  poured  unto  the  Lord  far  a  drink  offering.  And  the  other  lamb  shalt  thou  offer 
at  even :  as  the  meat  offering  of  the  morning,  and  as  the  drink  offering  thereof, 
thou  shalt  offer  it,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

3  And  on  the  sabbath  day  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  spot,  and  two  tenth 
deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  and  the  drink  offering  thereof : 

10  This  is  the  burnt  offering  of  every  sabbath,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering, 
and  his  drink  offering. 
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11  And  in  the  beginnings  of  your  months  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  unto  the 
Lord  ;  two  young  bullocks,  and  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 

12  spot ;  And  tnree  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  oil,  for  one 
bullock ;  and  two  tenth  deals  of  flour  for  a  meat  offering,  mingled  with  o*l,  for  one 

13  ram;  And  a  several  tenth  deal  of  flour  mingled  with  oil  for  a  meat  offering  unto 
one  lamb ;  for  a  burnt  offering  of  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto  the 

14  Lord.  And  their  drink  offerings  shall  be  half  a  hin  of  wine  unto  a  bullock,  and 
the  third  part  of  a  hin  unto  a  ram,  and  a  fourth  part  of  a  hin  unto  a  Iamb :  this  is 

15  the  burnt  offering  of  every  month  throughout  the  months  of  the  year.  And  one 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering  unto  the  Lord  shall  be  offered,  beside  the  con- 

16  tinual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink  offering.  Amd  in  the  fourteenth  day  of  the 

17  first  month  is  the  passover  of  the  Lord.  And  in  the  fifteenth  day  of  this  month 

IS  is  the  feast :  seven  days  shall  unleavened  bread  be  eaten.  In  the  first  day  shall  be 

19  a  holy  convocation;  ye  shall  do  no  manner  of  servile  work  therein:  But  ye  shall 
offer  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  for  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord;  two  young  bul¬ 
locks,  and  one  ram,  ana  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year :  they  shall  be  unto  you 

20  without  blemish.  And  their  meat  offerings  shall  be  of  flour  mingled  with  oil  ; 
three  tenth  deals  shall  ye  offer  for  a  bullock,  and  two  tenth  deals  for  a  ram : 

21  A  several  tenth  deal  shalt  thou  offer  for  every  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  laxnba : 

22,  23  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering,  to  make  an  atonement  for  you.  Ye  shall 

offer  these  beside  the  burnt  offering  in  the  morning,  which  is  for  a  continual  burnt 

24  offering.  After  this  manner  ye  shall  offer  daily,  throughout  the  seven  days,  the 
meat  of  the  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ;  it  shall  be 

25  offered  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  drink  offering.  Amd  on  the 
seventh  day  ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work. 

26  Also  in  the  day  of  the  firstfruits,  when  ye  bring  a  new  meat  offering  unto  the 
Lord,  after  your  weeks  be  outt  ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no 

27  servile  work :  But  ye  shall  offer  the  burnt  offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ; 

28  two  young  bulloclts,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year ;  And  their  meat  offer¬ 
ing  of  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  unto  one  bhllock,  two  tenth  deals 

29  unto  one  ram.  A  several  tenth  deal  unto  one  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs  ; 

30,  31  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  to  make  an  atonement  for  you.  Ye  shall  offer  them 

beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  (they  shall  be  unto  you 
without  blemish,)  and  their  drink  offerings. 


Chap.  XXIX.  1  And  in  the  seventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of  the  month,  ye  shall 
have  a  holy  convocation ;  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work :  it  is  a  day  of  blowing  the 

2  trumpets  unto  you.  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the 
Lord;  one  young  bullock,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 

3  blemish :  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  of  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth 

4  deals  for  a  bullock,  and  two  tenth  deals  for  a  ram.  And  one  tenth  deal  for  one 

5  lamb,  throughout  the  seven  lambs:  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering,  to 

6  make  an  atonement  for  you :  Beside  the  burnt  offering  of  the  month,  and  his  meat 
offering,  and  the  daily  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering,  and  their  drink  offer¬ 
ings,  according  unto  their  manner,  for  a  sweet  savour,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire  unto 
the  Lord. 


7  And  ye  shall  have  on  the  tenth  day  of  this  seventh  month  a  holy  convocation  ; 

8  and  ye  shall  afflict  your  souls :  ye  shall  not  do  any  work  therein:  But  ye  shall 
offer  a  burnt  offering  unto  the  Lord  for  a  sweet  savour ;  one  young  bullock,  one 
ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year ;  they  shall  be  unto  you  without  blemish. 

9  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  of  flour  mingled  with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  to  a 

10  bullock,  and  two  tenth  deals  to  one  ram,  A  several  tenth  deal  for  one  lamb, 

11  throughout  the  seven  lambs :  One  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the 
sin  offering  of  atonement,  and  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  the  meat  offering 
of  it,  and  their  drink  offerings. 
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12  And  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ye  shall  have  a  holy  convocation ; 
ye  shall  do  no  servile  work,  and  ye  shall  keep  a  feast  unto  the  Lord  seven  days : 

13  And  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord  ;  thirteen  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year ; 

14  they  shall  be  without  blemish :  And  their  meat  offering  shall  be  of  flour  mingled 
with  oil,  three  tenth  deals  unto  every  bullock  of  the  thirteen  bullocks,  two  tenth 

15  deals  to  each  ram  of  the  two  rams,  And  a  several  tenth  deal  to  each  lamb  of  the 

16  fourteen  lambs :  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual 
burnt  offering,  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

17  And  on  the  second  day  ye  shall  offer  twelve  young  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen 

18  lambs  of  the  first  year  without  spot :  And  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offer¬ 
ings  for  the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their 

19  number,  after  the  manner :  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the 
continual  burnt  offering,  and  the  meat  offering  thereof,  and  their  drink  offerings. 

20  And  on  the  third  day  eleven  bullocks,  two  rams,  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 

21  without  blemish :  And  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings  for  the  bull¬ 
ocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number,  after  the 

22  manner:  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and 
his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

23  And  on  the  fourth  day  ten  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first 

24  year  without  blemish :  Their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings  for  the  bull¬ 
ocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number,  after  the 

25  manner :  And  one  kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering ;  Deside  the  continual  burnt 
offering,  his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

26  And  the  fifth  day  nine  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first  year 

27  without  spot:  And  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings  for  the  bullocks, 
for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number,  after  the  man- 

28  ner :  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his 
meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

29  And  on  the  sixth  day  eight  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the  first 

30  year  without  blemish :  Ana  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings  for  the 
bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number,  after 

31  the  manner :  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering, 
his  meat  offering,  and  his  drink  offering. 

32  And  on  the  seventh  day  seven  bullocks,  two  rams,  and  fourteen  lambs  of  the 

33  first  year  without  blemish ;  And  their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings  for 
the  bullocks,  for  the  rams,  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number, 

34  after  the  manner :  And  one  goat  for  a  sin  offering,  beside  the  continual  burnt  offer¬ 
ing,  his  meat  offering,  and  his  dnnk  offering. 

35  On  the  eighth  day  ye  shall  have  a  solemn  assembly :  ye  shall  do  no  servile  work 

36  therein :  But  ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering,  a  sacrifice  made  by  fire,  of  a  sweet  sa¬ 
vour  unto  the  Lord  :  one  bullock,  one  ram,  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  without 

37  blemish  :  Their  meat  offering  and  their  drink  offerings  for  the  bullock,  for  the  ram, 

38  and  for  the  lambs,  shall  be  according  to  their  number,  after  the  manner  :  And  one 
goat  for  a  sin  offering ;  beside  the  continual  burnt  offering,  and  his  meat  offering, 

39  and  his  drink  offering.  These  things  ye  shall  4do  unto  the  Lord  in  your  set  feasts, 
beside  your  vows,  ana  your  freewill  offerings,  for  your  burnt  offerings,  and  for  your 

40  meat  offerings,  and  for  your  drink  offerings,  and  for  your  peace  offerings.  And 
Moses  told  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


CVer.  36.  riTJfJJ  from  to  dose,  shat  up. 


The  assembly  which  close*  up  the  whole  cycles— A.  G.J. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

That  this  conclusion  of  the  sacrificial  ordi¬ 
nances  rolatej  definitely  to  the  settlement  in  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  thus  forms  the  intensified  repetition 
of  the  law  of  offerings  in  ohap.  z?.,  is  evident 
from  the  prominent  significance  whioh  is  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  feast  of  tabernaoles,  as  the  closing 
feast,  at  which  the  blessedness  and  the  joy  of 
live  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise  was  cele¬ 
brated,  as  if  all  the  feasts  culminated  in  this  fes¬ 
tival  commemorative  of  the  saored  and  glorious 
heritage.  See  ohap.  xziz.  12-40,  with  which 
belongs  also  the  preliminary  solemnities  on  the 
day  of  atonement  (vers.  1-6).  The  series  of  sac¬ 
rificial  regulations  clones  in  this  form:  Ez.  zziii. 
14-17;  xxix.  38-42;  xxxi.  12-17;  Lev.  zziii.; 
Num.  xv.  1-12. 

I .  The  basis  of  the  feasts,  the  saored  times, 
were  arranged  according  to  the  sacred  number  se¬ 
ven,  the  Sabbath  in  various  senses  and  emphasis 
(the  weekly,  monthly  Sabbath,  etc.)  foretokening 
the  eternal  rest  of  God.  a.  The  basis  of  the 
feasts.  1)  The  every  day.  2)  The  Sabbath 
d  iy.  8)  The  first  day  of  the  month  or  the  new 
moon.  4)  The  Pentecost  which  was  reckoned 
as  the  8abbath  of  weeks.  6)  The  first  day  or 
new  moon  of  the  seventh  month,  b.  The  feasts. 
1)  Passover  ond  unleavened  bread.  2)  The 
feast  of  weeks  or  harvest,  Pentecost.  8)  The 
day  of  atonement  and  feast  of  tabernacles,  or  the 
feast  of  fruit  harvest  and  vintage.  More  mi¬ 
nute  specifications.  The  every  day  morning  and 
evening  sacrifices,  sanctified  to  Jehovah,  desig¬ 
nates  all  time  as  holy  time.  The  Sabbath,  the 
fundamental  type  of  all  ho^y  time,  comes  out 
prominently  also  in  the  eight  day  feasts.  The 
new  moons  win  now  a  greater  significance  with 
respeot  to  the  civil  relations  of  life  in  CanaAn 
(especially  seed  time  and  harvest).  Later  it  at¬ 
tained  the  dignity  of  a  peculiar  feast  day.  [Keil 
referred  to  by  Lanqs  here  holds  “  that  the  new 
moon  grew  more  ond  more  into  a  feast  day,  trade 
was  suspended  ^Amos  viii.  5)  the  pious  Israelite 
sought  instruction  from  the  prophets  (2  Kings 
iv.  28)  many  families  and  households  presented 
yearly  thank  offerings  (1  Sam.  zz.  6,  29)  and  at 
a  still  later  period  the  most  devout  abstained 
from  fasting  (Judith  viii.  6),  consequently  it  is 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  prophets  as  a  feast 
resembling  the  Sabbath  (Isa.  i.  13  ;  Hos.  ii.  18; 
Esek.  zlvi.  1)].” 

The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  cele¬ 
brated  as  the  great  Sabbath  (of  months)  with 
the  sounding  of  trumpets.  It  wan  th  5  Sabbath 
of  the  new  moon,  as  the  peculiar  Sabbath,  the 
Sabbath  of  dayB.  The  Paschal  feast  rose  above 
all  the  other  feasts  as  the  great  Old  Testament 
saoramental  solemnity:  as  a  year  feast  proper 
it  was  combined  with  the  feast  of  unleavened 
bread — the  two  together  constituting  a  double 
feASt.  .  The  great  day  of  atonement  also  as  a 
preliminary  solemnity,  with  the  feast  of  taber¬ 


nacles  made  a  double  feast,  but  whioh  in  itself 
like  the  Passover  transcended  the  other  feasts, 
and  even  the  Passover  itself,  in  its  foreshadow¬ 
ings  of  the  future.  The  isolated  position  of  the 
Pentecost  has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  Pentecost  is  not 
only  a  harvest  feast,  but  the  8abbath  of  seven 
weeks,  and  thus  the  seven-fold  intensified  day 
of  rest.  The  seven  day  feasts  of  unleavened 
bread  and  Tabernacles,  aside  from  the  Sabbath 
occurring  within  them,  were  begun  and  dosed 
with  a  holy  convocation  and  Sabbath  rest.  To 
the  seven  days  of  the  Tabernacles’  feast  there 
was  added  the  rn?Q?  10  whi°h  the  Sabbath  rest 
and  the  holy  convocation  of  the  seventh  day  were 
transferred. 

As  to  the  cumulation  of  offerings  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  daily  offerings  were  not  sus¬ 
pended  for  the  Sabbath  offerings,  or  for  the  feast 
offerings,  but  went  before  those  (chap.  xxviii.  9, 
10;  and  vers.  28  and  81).  So  also  the  Sabbath 
offerings  were  not  suspended  by  the  feast  or  the 
new  moon  offerings,  nor  were  the  new  moon  of¬ 
ferings  at  the  feast  of  the  seventh  new  moon 
(xxix.  6)  and  generally  no  universal  offering, 
for  these  which  were  more  particular  or  spe¬ 
cial. 

The  fundamental  form  of  all  the  sacrifices  is 
throughout  the  burnt-offering,  t.  «.,  the  offering 
which  represents  symbolically  and  typically  the 
offering  up  of  the  person  to  Jehovah.  There  is 
no  word  of  a  sin  offering  in  the  daily  or  8abbath 
sacrifices.  In  the  monthly  sacrifice  a  sin  offer¬ 
ing  is  added  as  in  remembrance  of  sins  commit¬ 
ted  in  the  past,  a  kid  of  the  goats  (xxviii.  15), 
and  so  also  from  the  first  day  of  the  feast  of  un¬ 
leavened  bread  a  goat  is  offered  daily  (xxviii. 
12-24),  for  a  sin  offering.  At  Pentecost  (30)  st 
the  seventh  new  moon,  on  the  great  day  of  atone¬ 
ment,  one  kid  of  the  goats,  beside  the  sin  offer¬ 
ing  of  atonement  (xxix.  11)  and  lastly  on  every 
day  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles  a  sin  offering 
was  part  of  the  service.  With  the  bloody  offer¬ 
ings  there  were  connected  in  precise  or  definite 
relations  food  and  drink  offerings. 

Table  of  the  offerings.  1.  For  every  day  ohap. 
xxviii.  1-8,  see  Exod.  xxix.  88.  2.  For  the 
Sabbath,  vers.  9, 10,  the  double  of  the  daily  of¬ 
fering  throughout.  For  the  new  moon,  vers. 
11*15.  The  food  and  drink  offerings  do  not  re¬ 
late  to  the  bloody  offerings  as  a  whole,  but  dis- 
tributively.  They  are :  two  bullocks  and  with 
each,  three  tenth  deals  of  flour  mingled  with 
oil  for  a  food  offering,  and  half  a  hin  of  wine  for 
a  drink  offering,  b.  One  ram,  with  two-tenth 
deals  of  flour  for  a  food  offering,  and  one  third 
of  a  hin  of  wine  for  a  drink  offering,  c.  Seven 
lambs  of  the  first  year,  with  one  tenth  deal  of 
fine  flour  for  a  food  offering,  and  the  fourth  part 
of  a  hin  of  wine  as  a  drink  offering.  For  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Vers.  16*25.  The 
burnt  and  food  offerings  as  before,  drink  offer¬ 
ing  not  expressed  but  understood. 

For  Pentecost.  Vers.  26-81.  First  ffrmita  lie 
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m  the  name.  Burnt  meat,  and  drink  offerings 
as  at  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  For  the 
seventh  new  moon,  ohap.  xxix.  1-6.  A  bul¬ 
lock,  a  ram,  and  seven  lambs  are  added  to  the 
daily  off  ring,  and  to  those  of  the  ordinary  new 
moon.  Meat  and  drink  offerings  in  their  pro¬ 
portion.  For  the  day  of  atonement,  vers. 
7-11.  Burnt  offering  with  the  appropriate  meat 
and  drink  offerings  as  on  the  seventh  new  moon. 
Beside  the  sin  offering  of  atonement,  one  kid  of 
the  goals  for  a  sin  offering.  For  the  feaat  of 
tabernacles,  vers.  12-89.  Here  the  burnt-offer- 
iogs  rise  to  enormous  proportions.  At  the  first 
day  thirteen  bullooks,  the  seoond  twelve,  the 
third  eleven,  and  so  downward  to  the  seventh 
day,  when  seven  were  offered.  The  number  of 
rams  and  lambs  however  is  oonsUnt  through  all 
the  days,  and  the  meat  and  drink  offerings  are  in 
due  proportion.  The  steady  decrease  in  the 
number  of  bullooks  was  probably  due  to  the 
purpose  of  securing  seven  bullocks,  the  saored 
number,  for  the  seventh  day,  and  indicating  at 
the  same  time  in  the  gradual  diminution  in  the 
number  of  sacrificial  bullooks  the  gradual  de¬ 
crease  in  the  festal  character  of  the  seven  festal 
days,'*  Kkil.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  grand 
concluding  festival  upon  the  eighth  day,  doses 
with  the  simple  offering  of  an  ordinary  feast 
day,  chap.  xxix.  86. 

To  all  these  sacrifices  must  be  added  the  vo¬ 
luntary  offerings  of  individual  Israelites.  The 
peace  offerings  were  probably  especially  attached 
to  the  great  popular  festivals. 

This  lavish  employment  of  such  costly  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  fire-offerings  was  designed  probably 
not  merely  to  express  fully  the  duty  of  self- con¬ 
secration,  but  it  served  also  without  doubt  to 
confirm  the  natural  distinction  between  man  and 
brute  which  was  rent  away  everywhere  among 
the  heathen,  (as  it  is  now  again  in  modern  science 
so-called)  by  an  institution  of  revelation,  and 
also  to  train  a  young  shepherd  people,  by  the 
exercise  of  great  sacrifices,  to  a  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  position  relative  to  their  possessions  in 
nerds  and  Hooks.  We  have  already  alluded  to 
the  fact  that  the  shepherd  life,  and  even  the  grade 
And  condition  oftheoattle,  were  elevated  through 
the  institution  of  suoh  offerings.  The  offering 
of  the  males  was  moreover  less  detrimental  for 
the  psstoral  economy  than  the  sacrifice  of  female 
victims  would  have  been.  [While  this  renewal 
and  enlargement  of  the  law  looks  to  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  where  the  Israelites 
were  in  a  position  to  oarry  it  out  to  its  full  ex¬ 
tent,  it  has  also  a  deeper  significance  as  indi¬ 
cating  the  reunion  of  Jehovah  with  His  people 
who  were  separated  from  Him  during  the  wan¬ 
derings.  Israel  in  the  fields  of  Moab,  the  last 
of  the  rebellious  generation  dead,  now  stood  in 
the  place  of  the  preceding  generation  at  Sinai 
when  they  were  taken  into  covenant  with  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  hence  the  institutions  through  which 
they  had  communion  with  God,  are  set  forth 
here  more  fully  than  before.  The  whole  order 
is  wrapt  up  in  ver.  2:  My  offering  and  my 
bread  for  my  saorifice  made  by  fire,  a 
sweet  savor  unto  me  shall  ye  observe  to 
offer  unto  me  in  their  due  season. — This  is 
ihe  germ  out  of  which  all  springs.  In  its  daily 
••orifice  in  its  burnt  and  meal  offering  the  people 
11 


sanctified  its  life  and  its  substance  to  God.  This 
is  never  suspended.  At  each  period,  making  a 
beginning  in  its  life,  there  are  saorifices  expres¬ 
sive  of  the  tmth,  that  they  belong  to  Jehovah  and 
yield  themselves  to  Him.  As  these  periods  open 
into  wider  ciroles — the  Sabbath,  the  new  moon-r 
so  the  offerings  become  more  extensive  and  ex¬ 
pressive,  until  we  reach  the  seventh  new  moon, 
whioh  in  a  sense  completes  the  festal  circle — the 
ceremonial  year.  It  begins  with  the  great  pas- 
chal  feast  and  closes  with  the  great  day  of  atone- 
meut  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  atone¬ 
ment  completed,  the  ceremonial  offences  of  the 
past  accumulating  through  the  year,  and  it  may 
be  not  provided  for  in  the  recurring  festivals  and 
offerings,  now  all  removed  with  the  sin  offering 
and  Azazel ;  the  people  start  anew  and  with  great 
joy.  The  joyous  character  of  the  feast  of  taber¬ 
nacles,  was  due  partly  to  the  faot  that  it  com¬ 
memorated  the  life  of  Israel  in  tents  and  booths 
now  passed,  partly  to  the  faot  that  it  was  the 
feast  of  first-fruits — a  feast  of  thanksgiving  for 
their  abundance — but  it  was  peculiarly  a  joyful 
feast  from  its  relation  to  the  whole  sacrificial 
system.  It  was  the  first  feast  after  the  great  atone¬ 
ment  had  been  ooncluded.  The  people  passed 
from  the  day  on  which  they  fasted  and  afflicted 
their  souls,  out  into  the  free  air  and  unrestricted 
communion  with  God.  They  were  not  burdened 
with  guilt  and*feare,  they  were  oleansed  from 
their  ceremonial  offences ;  and  those  who  saw 
through  the  types  to  the  thing  represented  were 
no  doubt  cleansed  morally,  and  henoe  the  exult¬ 
ant  tone  of  this  solemnity.  And  it  may  be  in 
the  gratitude  and  joy  which  seeks  every  way  to 
express  itself,  we  have  the  reason  for  the  more 
expensive  offering  of  this  feast;  and  also  a  rea¬ 
son  why  the  thirteen  victims  on  the  first  day  de¬ 
cline  to  seven  on  the  seventh — the  outburst  of 
joy  calming  itself  down  to  the  sober  but  no  less 
pure  and  deep  joy  of  the  ordinary  life  and  me¬ 
thods  of  communion  with  God. 

The  apparent  discrepancy  between  chapter 
xxviii.  26-81  and  Lev.  xxiii.  18-20  is  removed  at 
once  upon  the  supposition  that  the  festal  offering, 
spoken  of  here  was  independent  of  the  special 
offerings  connected  with  the  wave-loaves  which 
are  referred  to  in  that  passage.  The  whole 
statement  here,  implies  that  the  two  offerings 
were  distinct  and  separate,  and  this  view  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  statements  as  to  the  offerings  which 
accompanied  the  great  day  of  atonement.  The 
offerings  in  Leviticus  are  connected  with  the 
rites  peculiar  to  each  festival,  and  formed  part 
of  them,  in  our  passage  they  are  additions  to  the 
continual  burnt  offering.  See  Bahr,  Symbolik ; 
Kurtz,  Motauche  Offering  ;  Fairbain’b  Typology; 
Hirsch’s  Com.,  which  is  full  and  elaborate; 
Kail,  Archeology . — A.  G.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

With  a  delightful  anticipatory  view  of  Canaan 
Israel  is  reminded  again  that  it  must  hold  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  honor,  as  the  Giver  of  all  its  wealth  and 
happiness  in  the  land  of  its  inheritance,  and  re¬ 
cognize  the  truth  by  bringing  its  offerings.  The 
largeness  and  abundance  of  its  burnt  offerings- 
is  fully  explainable  only,  as  a  cogent  method  of 
education  to  unselfishness.  See  the  exegesis. 
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NUMBERS. 


But  as  to  the  freewill  offerings,  their  unreason¬ 
able  multiplication  must  be  restricted  by  the 
authority  of  the  head  of  the  household,  see  ohap. 

XXX. 

[My  saorifioe. — It  belongs  to  the  Lord  al¬ 
ready.  We  offer  not  our  own — but  what  is  His. 
We  reoeive  first  and  then  giro  of  what  we  hare 
received.  “  The  offering,  ihe  power  and  will  to 
offer,  the  offerer  himself,  all  belong  to  God.” 
God  receives  His  own  again,  but  with  it  the  affec¬ 
tion,  the  homage,  and  the  devotion  of  the  offer¬ 
ers.  The  showers  that  bless  the  earth  bear 
baok  with  them  its  fragrance.  The  natural  and 
historical  significance  of  the  three  great  feasts. 
See  Fairbain’s  Typology. — A.  G.]. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  sense  of  the  nearness  of  the  promised 
land.  Indicated  by  the  renewal  and  extension 
of  the  sacrificial  and  festal  ordinances,  especially 
with  regard  to  the  food  and  fruit  offerings,  then 
more  particularly  the  enlarged  regulation  for  the 
feasts  (see  the  exegesis),  and  lastly  by  the  re¬ 
striction  placed  upon  formal  vows.  The  bless¬ 
ing  of  an  established  order,  even  in  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  affairs.  Every  religious  and  ecclesiastical 
ordinance  must  be  conditioned  by  its  idea  and 


purpose.  The  feasts  of  God’s  people  as  intensi¬ 
fied  sacrificial  feasts.  The  souls  of  the  people 
are  in  these  great  festal  offerings  raised  above 
the  world.  [Hexrt  :  44  Neither  the  pressure  of 
the  war  of  conquest,  nor  the  plenty  to  be  seoured 
with  the  possession  of  the  land,  would  excuse 
any  neglect  as  to  the  ordinances  of  God.  When 
God  sows  plentifully  upon  us  He  expects  to  reap 
accordingly  from  us.  The  day  of  atonement 
and  the  feast  of  tabernacles.  The  intention  of 
divine  institutions  is,  then,  well  answered  when 
one  religious  service  helps  to  fit  us  for  another, 
and  all  for  heaven.  Even  our  best  services  are 
imperfect  and  need  atonement.  On  the  very  day 
the  sin  offering  of  atonement  was  offered  there 
must  be  another  sin  offering.  But  what  the  law 
could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  that  Christ  has 
done.  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy. 
The  eighth  day.  8ee  John  vii.  87. 

Ver.  89.  Beside  your  vows  —Though  every 
Israelite  had  a  share  in  the  common  sacrifices, 
yet  he  must  not  think  that  these  will  serve  in¬ 
stead  of  his  vows  and  free-will  offerings.” 

How  much  we  owe  to  Christ  who  has  fulfilled 
the  law,  and  has  set  us  free  from  the  yoke  of 
ordinances,  and  how  vigilantly  should  we  guard 
our  Christian  liberty. — A.  G.J. 


SEVENTH  SECTION. 


The  regulation  of  the  Israeli tish  family  in  Canaan,  represented  in  the  law  concern¬ 
ing  female  vows. 
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Chapter  XXX.  1-16. 


1 

2 


And  Moses  spake  unto  the  heads  of  the  tribes  concerning  the  children  of  Israel, 
saying,  This  is  the  thing  which  the  Lord  hath  commanded.  If  a  man  vow  a  vow 
unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond ;  he  shall  not  *break 

3  his  word,  he  shall  do  according  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth.  If  a  wo¬ 
man  also  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  and  bind  herself  by  a  bond,  being  in  her  fath- 

4  er’s  house  in  her  youth ;  And  her  father  hear  her  vow,  and  her  bond  wherewith 
she  hath  bound  her  soul,  and  her  father  shall  hold  his  peace  at  her ;  then  all  her 
vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

5  But  if  her  father  disallow  her  in  the  day  that  he  heareth,  not  any  of  her  vows,  or 
of  her  bonds  wherewith  she  hath  bound  her  soul,  shall  stand ;  ana  the  Lord  shall 

6  forgive  her,  because  her  father  disallowed  her.  And  if  she  had  at  all  a  husband, 
when  she  *vowed,  or  uttered  aught  out  of  her  lips,  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul ; 

7  And  her  husband  heard  it9  and  held  his  peace  at  her  in  the  day  that  he  heard  it  : 
then  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  her  bonds  wherewith  she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand. 

8  But  if  her  husband  disallowed  her  on  the  day  that  he  heard  if,  then  he  shall  make 
her  vow  which  she  vowed,  and  that  which  she  uttered  with  her  lips,  wherewith  she 

9  bound  her  soul,  of  none  effect :  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her.  But  every  vow 
of  a  widow,  and  of  her  that  is  divorced,  wherewith  they  have  bound  their  souls, 

10  shall  stand  against  her.  And  if  she  vowed  in  her  husband’s  house,  or  bound  her 
soul  by  a  bond  with  an  oath  ;  And  her  husband  heard  it,  and  held  his  peace  at 
her,  and  disallowed  her  not :  then  all  her  vows  shall  stand,  and  every  bond  where- 
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12  with  she  bound  her  soul  shall  stand.  But  if  her  husband  hath  utterly  made  them 
▼aid  on  the  day  he  heard  them;  then  whatsoever  proceeded  out  of  her  lips  concern¬ 
ing  her  vows,  or  concerning  the  bond  of  her  soul,  shall  not  stand :  her  husband 

13  hath  made  them  void ;  and  the  Lord  shall  forgive  her.  Every  vow,  and  every 
binding  oath  to  afflict  the  soul,  her  husband  may  establish  it,  or  her  husband  may 

14  make  it  void.  But  if  her  husband  altogether  hold  his  peace  at  her  from  day  to 
day ;  then  he  established  all  her  vows,  or  all  her  bonds,  which  are  upon  her :  he 
confirmed  dem,  because  he  held  his  peace  at  her  in  de  day  dat  he  heard  them, 

15  But  if  he  shall  any  ways  make  dem  void  after  that  he  hath  heard  them;  then  he 

16  shall  bear  her  iniquity.  These  are  de  statutes,  which  the  Lord  commanded 
Moses,  between  a  man  and  his  wife,  between  de  fader  and  his  daughter,  being  yet 
in  her  youd  in  her  father's  house. 

1  Heb.  profane.  •  Marg.  her  votot  were  upon  her. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  8.  Sir  Hiph.  from  SSll,  and  seems  to  imply  the  desecration  of  the  subject  itself,  not  the  mere  treating 
It  in  a  profone  way.  The  broken  word  is  desecrated.— A  G.]. 

[Ver.  8.  TJJ l  the  positive  vow;  ION  the  bond,  the  negative  vow.  The  binding  of  the  will  through  a  vow  or 
oath.— AO.].  VV 

[Ver.  6.  K03D  from  the  root  to  babble— the  rash,  thoughtless,  unadvisable  utteranoe— like  our  word  babbler 
-AG.j. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  section  might  be  regarded  merely  as  a 
completion  of  the  regulations  concerning  vows 
(Lev.  xxvii. ;  Num.  ri.)  if,  aside  from  the  re¬ 
peated  utterances  as  to  the  sacredness  of  vows, 
we  had  not  here  to  deal  solely  with  the  vows  of 
women,  modified  by  their  dependent  condition, 
and  if  in  the  provisions  for  the  regulation  of 
their  vows,  we  did  not  find  the  fundamental  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Je.wish  household  coming  distinctly 
into  view.  Kbil  [also  Bib.  Com.  Baumoar- 
txjv  traces  it  back  to  the  regulations  over  female 
inheritance  of  the  land — A.  G.]  finds  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  this  chapter  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  in  the  offering,  since  the  vows  would 
mainly  relate  to  offerings.  We  think,  however, 
that  we  may  assume  that  the  prospeot  of  the 
rich  blessing,  the  abundance  which  should  fall 
to  the  people  of  Israel  in  Canaan  forms  the  con¬ 
necting  link.  In  the  wilderness  they  could 
make  no  great  offerings,  at  least  the  women 
could  not;  in  Canaan,  on  the  oontrary,  rich 
offerings  could  and  should  be  brought,  and  how 
like  woman's  nature  it  is,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
plenty,  to  make  arbitrary  and  lavish  offerings. 
The  lineaments  of  the  Israeli  tish  domestio  ar¬ 
rangements  appear  in  the  following  distinctions. 

1.  The  head  of  the  household,  the  father  or 
husband,  decides  upon  the  validity  of  the  vows 
of  the  female  members  of  the  household,  because 
they  are  dependent  upon  him.  On  acoount  of 
this  dependence  they  have  no  absolute  or  un¬ 
conditioned  right  of  vows,  or  surrender.  They 
lr®  particularly,  with  reference  to  religious 
obligations,  consecrations  and  self* engagements 
dependent  upon  the  bead  of  the  house.  If  he 
utters  his  veto,  the  woman  is  released  from  her 
roWj  God  counts  her  free.  It  is  only  an  emascu¬ 
lated  modern  liberalism  whieh  would  reverse  this 
divinely  appointed  order  of  nature,  and  consti¬ 
tute  woman  the  mistress,  give  her  control  of  the 
household  in  things  of  religion. 


2.  But  the  master  of  the  house  has  no  unlim¬ 
ited  right  of  veto.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  in 
whioh,  immediately  after  he  had  beard  of  the 
vow,  he  declared  it  invalid,  that  the  obligation 
was  removed.  If  for  any  time,  either  longer  or 
shorter,  he  had  kept  silenoe,  he  oould  not  inva¬ 
lidate  the  vow  by  a  later  interference.  He  thus 
indeed  involves  himself  in  the  obligation,  and 
must  expiate  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  vow, 
as  for  his  own  trangression,  with  a  sin-offering, 
or  incur  the  judicial  penalty.  The'  reason  is 
obvious;  he  has  thus  suffered  her  to  cherish 
the  assumption  of  her  own  independence,  and 
her  freedom  to  vow.  The  acquired  practical 
right  of  the  woman  takes  the  plaoe  of  bis  legal 
right. 

8.  The  widows  and  divorced  women  are  free 
in  their  vows,  since  they  are  not  restricted  by 
any  male  authority  and  household  government. 
They  form  households  in  themselves,  and  in 
accordance  with  the  deep  inward  parity  or 
equality  of  the  female  sex  with  the  male. 

4.  The  different  oases  in  which  the  right  of 
veto  can  be  exercised  are,  first,  the  vows  of 
dependent  maiden  daughters;  second,  the  bride 
who  enters  her  husband’s  boose  with  her  tows 

unfulfilled.  [Bring  it  upon  her  TvSjJ.  The 
case  is  of  one  betrothed.  Bib.  Com.:  Between 
betrothal  and  marriage  the  woman  resided  in 
her  father’s  house ;  but  her  property  vested  in 
her  husband,  and  she  was  so  far  regarded  as 
personally  his,  that  an  act  of  unfaithfulness  to 
him  was  like  adultery,  punishable  with  death 
(Deut.  xxii.  23,  24).  Hence  his  right  to  cootrol 
her  vows  even  before  he  actually  took  her  home 
as  his  wife.  The  vows  might  have  been  made 
either  previously  or  subsequently  to  betrothal; 
but  in  either  case  her  future  husband,  under 
whose  control  she  passed  with  these  vows  upon 
her,  might  disallow  them."— A.  G.j  The  third 
case  was  that  of  wife  who  made  a  tow  in  her 
married  stale. 

Every  vow  was  strictly  to  take  an  obligation 
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upon  the  soul,  to  bind  the  soul;  but  the  oath 
form  (Ter.  2)  occurs  here  probably  intentionally. 
The  expression :  uttered  out  of  lier  lips  has 
an  apologetic  bearing  with  reference  to  the 
female  hastiness  and  thoughtlessness  of  speech. 
[It  is.  however,  an  unfair  inference  which  Keil 
aud  Bib.  Com.  make  from  its  use  here,  that 
suoh  tows  were  not  unoommon. — A.  G.]  Keil 
remarks  justly:  Moses  addressed  these  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  because  they 
extend  into  the  sphere  of  civil  life. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

[The  care  and  explicitness  with  which  these 
instructions  are  given  to  those  who  would  be 
called  to  apply  them,  shows  the  sacredness  of 
vows  generally,  and  with  what  oaution  they 
should  be  made,  and  how  oarefully  they  should 
be  kept  when  made.  It  is  one  of  the  most  intri¬ 
cate  and  interesting  fields  of  oasuistry  which  is 
presented  here.  Sensitive  and  morbid  con¬ 
sciences  are  often  perplexed  and  burdened  by 
vows  which  ought  never  to  have  been  made. 
The  saying  of  the  preacher  has  an  appropriate 
place  here :  it  is  better  not  to  vow  than  to  vow 
and  not  pay.  Bishop  Saxdirson  treats  the 


question  largely  and  fully.  See  also  Baxtbb, 
Practical  Works. — A.  G.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Womanly  enthusiasm  in  religious  matters 
should  be  especially  restrained  by  the  domestic 
authority  of  the  man.  This  fundamental  moral 
law  is  not  suspended  by  the  oonfessional.  That 
is  a  fountain  of  Amazonian  nature  and  life,  ever 
extending  and  becoming  more  misohiewous. 
See  Miohblbt,  du  pretr$f  dc  la  femme ,  el  de  la 
famille .  [No  man  can  bind  himself  by  a  vow  to 
do  that  which  the  law  of  God  prohibits  him 
from  doing,  or  to  refrain  from  that  whioh  it 
clearly  requires.  Herrt:  “  A  promise  to  man 
is  a  bond  upon  his  estate;  but  a  promise  to  God 
is  a  bond  upon  his  soul.  God’s  promises  to  os 
are  yea  and  amen ;  let  not  ours  to  him  be  yea 
and  nay.  How  oarefully  the  divine  law  consults 
the  good  order  of  families,  and  preservee  the 
power  of  superior  relations  and  the  duty  and 
reverence  of  inferiors  1  Rather  than  break 
these  bonds,  God  Himself  would  quit  his  right 
and  release  the  obligation  of  a  solemn  row.” — 
A.  G.] 


EIGHTH  SECTION. 


The  new  Separation  from  the  Heathenism  of  Midian  analogous  to  the  earlier 
Separation  from  the  Heathenism  of  Egypt.  The  war  of  Revenge  against 
Midian  as  a  prologue  to  the  extermination  of  the  Canaan! tes.  The  Midianitiab 
spoil  a  parallel  to  the  Egyptian. 

Chapter  XXXI.  1-54. 


1,  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Avenge  the  children  of  Israel  of  the 

3  Midianites :  afterward  shalt  thou  be  gathered  unto  thy  people.  And  Moses  spake 
unto  the  people,  saying,  Ann  some  of  yourselves  unto  the  war,  and  let  them  go 

4  against  the  Midianites,  and  avenge  the  Lord  of  Midian.  Of  every  tribe  a  thou- 

5  sand,1  throughout  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  shall  ye  send  to  the  war.  So  there  were 
delivered  out  of  the  thousands  of  Israel,  a  thousand  of  every  tribe,  twelve  thousand 

6  armed  for  war.  And  Moses  sent  them  to  the  war,  a  thousand  of  every  tribe,  them 
and  Phinehas  the  son  of  Eleazar  the  priest,  to  the  war,  with  the  holy  instruments, 

7  and  the  trumpets  to  blow  in  his  hand.  And  they  warred  against  the  Midianites, 

8  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses ;  and  they  slew  all  the  males.  And  they  Blew  the 
kings  of  Midian,  beside  the  rest  of  them  that  were  slain ;  namely ,  Evi,  and  Rekem, 
and  Zur,  and  Hur,  and  Reba,  five  kings  of  Midian :  Balaam  also  the  son  of  l£eor 

9  they  slew  with  the  sword.  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  all  the  women  of 
Midian  captives,  and  their  little  ones,  and  took  the  spoil  of  all  their  cattle,  and  all 

10  their  flocks,  and  all  their  goods.  And  they  burnt  all  their  cities  wherein  they 

11  dwelt,  and  all  their  goodly  castles,  with  fire.  And  they  took  all  the  spoil,  and  all 

12  the  prey,  both  of  men  and  of  beasts.  And  they  brought  the  captives,  and  the  prey, 
and  the  spoil,  unto  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the  congregation  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  unto  the  camp  at  the  plains  of  Moab,  which  are  by  Jordan  near 
Jericho. 
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13  And  Moses,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  all  the  princes  of  the  congregation,  went 

14  forth  to  meet  them  without  the  camp.  And  Moses  was  wroth  with  the  officers  of 
the  host,  with  the  captains  over  thousands,  and  captains  over  hundreds,  which 

15  came  from  the  battle.1  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  Have  ye  saved  all  the  women 

16  alive?  Behold,  these  caused  the  children  of  Israel,  through  the  counsel  of  Balaam, 
to  commit  trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor,  and  there  was  a  plague 

17  among  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  Now  therefore  kill  every  male  among  the 

18  little  ones,  and  kill  every  woman  that  hath  known  man  by  lying  with  him.*  But 
all  the  women  children,  that  have  not  known  a  man  by  lying  with  him,  keep  alive 

19  for  yourselves.  And  do  ye  abide  without  the  camp  seven  days :  whosoever  hath 
killed  any  person,  and  whosoever  hath  touched  any  slain,  purify  both  yourselves 

20  and  your  captives  on  the  third  day,  and  on  the  seventh  day.  And  purify  all  your 
raiment,  and  all  that  is  made  of  skins,4  and  all  work  of  goats’  hair,  and  all  things 
made  of  wood. 


21  And  Eleazar  the  priest  said  unto  the  men  of  war  which  went  to  the  battle.  This 

22  w  the  ordinance  of  the  law  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses ;  Only  the  gold, 

23  and  the  silver,  the  brass,  the  iron,  the  tin,  and  the  lead,  Everything  that  may 
abide  the  fire,  ye  shall  make  it  go  through  the  fire,  and  it  shall  be  clean ;  never¬ 
theless  it  shall  be  purified  with  the  water  of  separation :  and  all  that  abideth  not 

24  the  fire  ye  shall  make  go  through  the  water.  And  ye  shall  wash  your  clothes  on 
the  seventh  day,  and  ye  shall  be  clean,  and  afterward  ye  shall  come  into  the  camp. 

25,  26  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Take  the  sum  of  the  prey^  that  was 
taken,  both  of  man  and  of  beast,  thou,  and  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  the  chief  fathers  , 

27  of  the  congregation :  And  divide  the  prey  into  two  parts ;  between  them  that  took 
the  war  upon  them,  who  went  out  to  battle,  and  between  all  the  congregation. 

28  And  levy  a  tribute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  war  which  went  out  to  battle : 
one  soul  of  five  hundred,  both  of  the  persons,  and  of  the  beeves,  and  of  the  asses, 

29  and  of  the  sheep :  Take  it  of  their  half,  and  give  it  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  for  a 

30  heave  offering  of  the  Lord.  And  of  the  children  of  Israel’s  half,  thou  shalt  take 
one  portion  of  fifty,  of  the  persons,  of  the  beeves,  of  the  asses,  and  of  the  flocks* 
of  all  manner  of  beasts,  and  give  them  unto  the  Levitea,  which  keep  the  chaise  of 

31  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord.  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  did  as  the  Lord 

32  commanded  Moses.  And  the  booty,  being  the  rest  of  the  prey  which  the  men  of 
war  had  caught,  was  six  hundred  thousand  and  seventy  thousand  and  five  thousand 

33,  34  sheep,  And  three  score  and  twelve  thousand  beeves,  And  threescore  and  one 

35  thousand  asses,  And  thirty  and  two  thousand  persons  in  all,  of  women  that  had  not 

36  known  man  by  lying  with  him.  And  the  half,  which  ica8  the  portion  of  them  that 
went  out  to  war,  was  in  number  three  hundred  thousand  and  seven  and  thirty 

37  thousand  and  five  hundred  sheep :  And  the  Lord’s  tribute  of  the  sheep  was  six 

38  hundred  and  threescore  and  fifteen.  And  the  beeves  were  thirty  and  six  thousand ; 

39  of  which  the  Lord’s  tribute  was  threescore  and  twelve.  And  the  asses  were  thirty 
thousand  and  five  hundred ;  of  which  the  Lobd’s  tribute  was  threescore  and  one. 

40  And  the  persons  were  sixteen  thousand ;  of  which  the  Lord’s  tribute  was  thirty  and 

41  two  persons.  And  Moses  gave  the  tribute,  which  was  the  Lord’s  heave  offering, 

4i  unto  Eleazar  the  priest,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  of  the  children  of 

43  Israel’s  half,  which  Moses  divided  from  the  men  that  warred,  (Now  the  half  that  per¬ 
tained  unto  the  congregation  was  three  hundred  thousand  and  thirty  thousand  and 

44,  45  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  sheep,  And  thirty  and  six  thousand  beeves,  And 

46,  47  thirty  thousand  asses  and  five  hundred,  And  sixteen  thousand  persons,)  Even  of 
the  children  of  Israel’s  half,  Moses  took  one  portion  of  fifty,  both  of  man  and  of  beast, 
and  gave  them  unto  the  Levites,  which  kept  the  charge  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord  ;  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  * 

48  And  the  officers  which  were  over  thousands  of  the  host,  the  captains  of  thousands, 

40  and  captains  of  hundreds,  came  near  unto  Moses :  And  they  said  unto  Moses,  Thy 
servants  have  taken  the  sum  of  the  men  of  war  which  are  under  our  charge,1  and 
there  lacketh  not  one  man  of  us.  We  have  therefore  brought  an  oblation  for  the 
Lord,  what  every  man  hath  gotten,*  of  jewels  of  gold,  chains,  and  bracelets,  rings, 
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51  earrings,  and  tablets,  to  make  an  atonement  for  our  souls  before  the  Lord.  And 
Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  gold  of  them,  even  all  wrought  jewels. 

52  And  all  the  gold  of  the  offering9  that  they  offered  up  to  the  Lord,  of  the  captains 
of  thousands,  and  of  the  captains  of  hundreds,  was  sixteen  thousand  seven  hundred 

53  and  fifty  shekels.  ( For  the  men  of  war  had  taken  spoil,  every  man  for  himself.) 

54  And  Moses  and  Eleazar  the  priest  took  the  gold  of  the  captains  of  thousands  and 
of  hundreds,  and  brought  it  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  far  a  memorial 
for  the  children  of  Israel  before  the  Lord. 

1  Marg.  a  thousand  of  a  tribe,  a  thousand  of  a  tribe.  #  Marg.  host  of  tear.  *  Karg.  a  null*. 

*  Marg.  instrument  or  vessel  of  skins.  *  Marg.  of  the  captivity .  •  Marg.  goats. 

t  Marg.  hand.  1  Marg.  found.  *  Marg.  heave  offarxng. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  3.  UfSn,  fro®  the  root,  to  detach  some  thing  or  person  from  its  previous  connection.  A  detailed  por- 

i  T 

tion.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  5.  n0?9%  to  give  over,  deliver.  Here  that  which  was  given  over  to  the  special  work.  Gw.  to  separate, 
used  only  here  and  in  ver.  16.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  6.  The  1  seems  to  bo  the  1  explicative,  to  wit,  or  “and  in  fact.”  Knu] 

[Ver.  10.  DrVhO,  either  a  walled  place,  or  one  encircled  by  a  row  or  range.  Here  probably  tent- villages  or 
hamlets. — A.  G.] 

[Ver.  26.  The  living  prey  or  booty,  as  in  ver.  12.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  20.  The  word  denotes  simply  offering.  Omit  the  heave.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  32.  The  rtfpSo,  the  living  prey,  the  only  divisible  portion.— A  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  war  of  vengeance  against  the  Midianites 
is  specifically  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  as  such 
also  of  world  historical  significance,  it  being  no 
fortuitous  occurrence,  but  a  necessary  element 
in  the  history  of  the  Theocracy. 

It  is  the  after-piece  to  the  judicial  punishment 
to  which  the  IsraeUles  were  doomed  on  account 
of  their  fall  into  the  voluptuous  cultus  of  the  Mi¬ 
dianites,  and  the  precursor  of  the  exterminating 
judgment  which  was  soon  to  overtake  the  C&naan- 
ites.  It  was  entirely  fitting  that  with  respect  to  the 
great  apostasy  to  which  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Amos  (ch.  v.  26)  clearly  refer,  not  only  the  tempted 
Israelitish  people  should  be  punished,  but  much 
more,  the  people  who  were  the  tempters,  an  ut¬ 
terly  depraved,  nomadio  horde,  which  camped  in 
the  east  of  Moab.  When  the  MoabiteB  themselves 
were  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the  Midianites,  there 
comes  into  view  again  with  respect  to  them  the 
blood-relationship  which  was  ever  an  object  of 
pious  regard  to  the  Israelites.  But  what  was 
more  important  was  the  fact  that  the  Midiauites 
were  the  chief  agents,  both  in  the  calling  of  Ba¬ 
laam  to  curse,  and  in  the  execution  of  his  diabo¬ 
lical  counsels.  Even  in  a  political  point  of  view 
a  war  with  Moab  would  have  been  an  error. 

The  sins  of  the  Midianites  are  related  to  the 
sins  of  the  Ganaanites  as  the  lust  cultus  with  the 
cultus  of  human  sacrifices  or  the  Moloch  service. 
Both  forms  of  conception  are  only  the  two  sides 
of  the  one  irremediable  corruption,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  this,  that  a  people  has  turned  its  public 
morals  into  a  destructive  immorality,  because  it 
has  abandoned  all  reverence  for  a  personal  God 
and  personal  life,  and  sunk  into  the  dark,  magic 
sin,  the  sin  of  deifying  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  and 
into  death,  its  fruit.  The  Canaanites  could  not  live 


as  a  people  under  Israel  without  perverting?  Is¬ 
rael  and  with  it  the  history  of  mankind.  In  a 
similar  way  tbe  Midianites  would  have  been  a 
snare  to  the  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  if  they  had 
been  left  in  their  immediate  neighborhood ,  and 
it  may  not  have  been  without  a  real  practical  oc¬ 
casion,  that  immediately  subsequent  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Midianites,  the  narrative  proceeds 
to  speak  of  the  settlement  of  the  tribes  of  Reu¬ 
ben,  Gad,  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the 
Eabt.  But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  oertain  that 
the  Midianites  bad  incurred  the  penalty  of  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Israelites,  because  they  had 
celebrated  exultingly  the  seeming  triumph  of 
Baal-Peor  with  his  shameless  pollution,  over  Je¬ 
hovah,  the  God  of  personal  dignity  and  moral 
purity  and  discipline.  Tbe  memory  of  this  and 
its  infectious  influence  mast  be  extinguished  with 
terrible  earnestness.  This  explains  the  entirely 
destructive  purpose  of  the  attack,  although  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  divine  direction 
(xxv.  17,  18;  xxxi.  1)  and  its  human  execution, 
and  also  between  the  human  weakness  and  the 
prophetio  sternness  and  rigor  (xxxi.  14).  If  the 
women  have  made  the  lascivious  cultus  the  na¬ 
tional  custom,  the  men  who  are  the  prime  agents, 
active  or  passive,  must  bear  the  responsibility  ; 
and  it  is  ever  a  symptom  of  tbe  moral  stupor  into 
which  a  people  have  sunk,  when  the  female  sex 
takes  its  own  course  in  every  evil.  Even  if  & 
feast,  it  is  only  an  unrestrained  indulgenee  in 
luxury.  Among  the  Midianites  the  male  sex  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  corrupt  to  the  very  core  ;  hut 
the  female  sex  in  the  measure  in  which  it  had 
come  to  know  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  as  a 
sphere  of  profligacy.  Thus  this  history,  with  all 
its  strangeness  and  terribleness,  is  designed  to 
take  its  place  among  the  means  of  salvation  for 
tbe  true  humanity,  and  a  sign  of  warning  to  the 
nations  for  all  time.  [It  has  been  well  said 
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“that  the  question  was  whether  an  obscene  and 
debasing  idolatry,  should  undermine  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  human  sooiety,  or  the  divine  retribution 
interpose  to  stay  the  plague  and  deliver  the  people 
of  God.”  8in  must  be  destroyed  at  any  cost,  and 
we  may  be  sure  that  He  who  lores  man  but  hates 
bis  sin,  shows  his  lore  to  man  by  punishing  that 
tin  which  draws  him  far  away  from  God.” 
Hence  the  rigor  with  which  the  sin  of  idolatry 
is  dealt  with.  It  inrolres  a  total  alienation  from 
God,  and  must  therefore  always  be  debasing  and 
ruinous.  There  is  every  thing  in  the  record  to 
show  that  the  war  was  no  common  one,  and  is 
not  therefore  to  be  judged  by  the  common  prin¬ 
ciples  which  regulate  ordinary  wars.  It  was  ra¬ 
ther  the  execution  of  a  divine  judicial  sentenoe. 
It  was  to  avenge  the  Lord  of  Midian. — 
It  was  undertaken  by  His  direction,  and  was 
shaped  and  controlled  by  Him  throughout.  The 
Israelites  were  the  instruments  of  His  vengeanoe. 
It  was  directed  against  the  Midianites,  who  were 
(hen  enoamped  upon  the  plain  of  Mo»b,  because 
they  were  the  prime  movers  in  the  temptation 
and  fall  of  Israel.  They  were  still  practising 
(heir  wiles  after  the  plague  had  been  stayed 
(xxv.  18).  They  knew  against  whom  (hey  were 
plotting,  since  Balaam  was  among  them.  Moab 
and  sought  the  material  viotory  over  Israel,  its 
subjugation  as  a  political  power,  a  mighty  and 
oonquering  nation.  The  Midianites  sought  to 
sap  (he  very  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  (be  peo¬ 
ple.  They  were  seeking  not  victory,  but  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Israel.  It  was  a  fatal  blow,  if  suc¬ 
cessful,  or  if  not  arrested.  The  object  of  the 
war  is  not  directly  (he  destruction  of  the  Midi¬ 
anites,  but  the  freeing  of  Israel  from  their  arts 
and  corruption,  its  moral  and  spiritual  bearing. 
Every  thing  bears  upon  this:  the  smallness  of 
the  number  obosen,  but  yet  it  must  be  selected 
from  every  tribe,  and  so  represent  the  entire  peo¬ 
ple  whose  life  had  been  endangered ;  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Phinehas,  whose  seal  against  the  sin  of 
the  Midianites  had  made  him  conspicuous,  as  a 
priest,  and  with  the  instruments  ancLtrumpets  to 
go  with  the  army,  not  as  a  military  leader  and 
the  remarkable  preservation  of  the  warlike  nost, 
all  show  that  the  oharaoter  of  the  war  was  pecu¬ 
liar,  that  it  was  judicial,  that  its  ultimate  pur¬ 
pose  was  the  safety  of  the  people  of  God  in  its 
highest  aspeots  and  life ;  and  that  it  oould  not 
have  been  secured  in  any  other  way. 

If  it  be  objeoted  that  many  innocent  persons 
most  have  fallen  in  the  judgment,  the  obvious 
aad  »U  is  factory  answer  is,  that  the  objection  lies 
as  well  against  the  whole  judicial  providenoe  of 
God  in  the  world ;  and  secondly,  that  the  sin  was 
national.  The  rulers  listened  to  the  oounsel  of 
Balaam,  and  found  ready  obedience  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  The  people  sinned,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  punished.  It  is  not  only  that  judgments 
of  this  nature  must  be  indiscriminate  in  their 
•weep,  but  that  God  deals  with  nations  as  moral 
agents.  We  must  bear  in  mind  too  that  this  was 
not  a  self- undertaken  invasion  of  Israel.  They 
were  sent  npon  it,  they  had  definite  inst motions 
bow  to  execute  their  painful  task,  and  (bey  were 
held  to  its  spirit,  when  they  would  have  swerved 
into  leniency.  It  was  no  mere  slaughter  inspired 
by  feelings  of  animosi(y ;  it  is  not  a  display  of 
blood-thirsty  and  cruel  passion,  but  the  execu¬ 


tion  of  a  solemn  trust.  The  whole  history  is  an 
impressive  exhibition  of  the  wrath  of  God  against 
sin — here  executed  by  human  agents — and  a 
standing  type  of  the  ultimate  destruction  of  sin¬ 
ners.  If  we  put  ourselves  iu  the  true  position  at 
the.outset,  see  the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
war,  all  is  plain. — A.  G.] 

Vers.  1-6.  The  avenging  host  — A  thousand 
were  chosen  from  eaoh  tribe,  which  constituted 
an  army  of  12,000  men,  under  the  priestly  lead¬ 
ership  of  Phinehas,  the  heroio  enthusiast,  and 
with  the  sound  of  the  holy  trumpets.  Kiil  re¬ 
minds  ns  that  Phinehas  was  not  their  com¬ 
mander,  bat  was  sent  along  with  the  saored 
trumpets  as  the  priest,  because  the  war  was  a 
holy  war.  But  he  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
all  the  wars  of  Israel  in  these  days  were  holy 
wars,  and  that  the  scribes  and  priests  belonged 
to  the  army  organisation. 

[It  is  worthy  of  notioe,  however,  that  in  the 
earlier  wars  against  8ihon,  Og,  the  Amorites,  we 
have  no  mention  of  the  presenoe  of  the  priests 
with  the  holy  trumpets.  Phinehas  was  chosen 
avowedly  as  a  priest,  and  be  was  doubtless  se¬ 
lected  from  the  oompany  of  priests,  because  he 
had  displayed  suoh  conspicuous  seal,  and  would 
be  the  fittest  person  to  inspire  the  army  with 
sacred  seal  in  the  mission.— A.  G.].  Who  the 
military  leader  of  the  army  was  we  are  not 
certainly  told.  [Presumably  it  must  have  been 
Joshua.— A.  G.].  The  holy  vessels  cannot  mean 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  nor  the  Urim  and 
Thummim,  but  the  sounding  trumpets.  The, 
Urim  and  Thummim  were  . borne  by  the  high- 
priest,  and  they  would  have  been  superfluous 
when  everything  was  deoided.  [The  trumpets 
themselves  seem  to  have  been  the  instruments 
—A.  G.]. 

Vers.  7-12.  The  vengeanoe. — In  an  assault 
by  storm,  as  it  appears,  all  the  men  of  Midian 
were  Blain  [«. obviously,  all  the  men  of  war, 
the  men  who  were  in  the  battle,  the  adult  males 
all  being  present  probably.  See  v.  17. — A. 
G.].  The  five  shepherd  kings  of  the  people, 
who  were  probably  slain  as  oaptives,  are  re¬ 
corded  by  name.  [These  were  slain  Sj?-  upon 
or  in  addition  to  those  who  perished  in  the 
battle. — A.  G.].  Balaam,  too,  the  instigator  of 
the  sin  and  mischief,  meets  his  doom,  in  whose 
ease  a  separate  judicial  execution  seems  to  be 
intimated.  The  cities  and  encampments  of  the 
enemy  were  destroyed  by  fire,  their  wives  and 
ohildren  carried  captive,  and  thus  the  Midian¬ 
ites  as  a  people  were  utterly  blotted  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.*  From  Joshna  xiii.  21  it  appears  that 
the  Midianite  princes  were  vassals  of  the  Amo- 
rite  king  3ibon,  and  the  cities  of  the  habitation 
were  originally  Moabite,  and  subsequently  Amo- 
rite  eities.  The  region  itself  fell  afterwards  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben.  “  In  v.  12,  OB?  applies  to 
the  women  and  ohildren  who  were  taken  prison¬ 
ers,  H’lpSo  to  the  cattle  taken  as  booty,  and 


•  [Kuan,  however,  holds  that  the  destruction  only 
concerned  those  tribes  of  the  Midianites  dwelling  on 
the  high-lands  of  Moab ;  that  the  main  stock  or  the 
tribe  snared  neither  in  the  sin  nor  judgment,  and 
hence  later  in  the  history  (Judges  vi.  8)  they  appear  as 
a  mighty  and  hostile  power  against  Israel.— A.  G.j. 
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NUMBERS. 


SStf  to  the  rest  of  the  prey.”  Kkil.  [Goodly 
castles,  “  rather  hamlets.  LXX.  iiraiXeic — 
partial  enclosures.  It  indicates  probably  those 
collections  of  such  dwellings  made  of  stones 
piled  one  on  another  and  covered  with  tent- 
cloths,  which  are  used  by  the  Arabs  to  this 
day.”  Bib.  Com.— A.  G.]. 

Vers.  18-18.  The  uprooting  of  the  Midi- 
unites  as  a  people.  The  victorious  army 
was  received  at  the  front  of  the  camp  by  Moses, 
Eleazar  the  high-priest,  and  the  elders.  But 
Moses  addresses  the  leaders  of  the  host  with 
reproaches,  beoause  they  had  left  all  the  women 
alive. 

The  women  were  certainly  the  cause  of  the 
great  sin  and  fall  of  Israel,  and  associated  with 
the  lsraelitish  families  they  might  have  become 
more  destructive  to  the  people  than  before. 
But  how  was  it  with  the  boys?  Kkobil  re¬ 
minds  us,  that  they  would  have  risen  up  later  as 
the  avengers  of  their  slain  fathers.  But  they 
might  also,  according  to  their  Midianitish  na¬ 
ture,  ‘have  corrupted  the  Israel itish  women. 
The  terrible  result  of  the  oommand  was  the 
death  penalty  to  every  male,  and  also  to  every 
female,  except  those  whose  virginity  could  he 
established,  and  who  might  become  fused  into 
the  popular  life  of  Israel  without  danger,  in  the 
position  of  slaves,  handmaids.  And  this  Old 
Testament  doom  was  accomplished  under  the 
wrath,  under  the  killing  power  of  the  law. 
8till  later  in  (he  history,  Elijah,  in  following  out 
He  law,  had  it  in  his  purpose  to  destroy  his 
people  by  fire.  It  was  not  the  Jewish  nation 
which  introduced  such  conflicts,  but  the  ten¬ 
dency  and  result  of  the  law  led  to  them,  brought 
about  the  struggles  in  which  the  higher  human¬ 
ity,  had  to  be  protected  against  the  humanity  of 
the  mere  natural  feelings.  Thus  Moses  re¬ 
buked  the  olemency  of  the  captains.  Thus 
Samuel  rebuked  the  leniency  of  8aul  (1  Sam.  xv,) 

[Ver.  16.  These  caused - commit  tres¬ 

pass.  They  have  become  to  the  Israelites 
to  work  unfaithfulness  towards  Jehovah,  for  a 
cause  or  incitement  to  treachery  to  the  Lord, 
or  perhaps  with  a  more  distinct  allusion  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  inducement  was  brought  to 
bear,  and  possibly  the  intent  on  their  part — 
these  were  to  the  sons  of  Israel — gave  them¬ 
selves  to  them,  to  give  them  in  unfaithfaloess  or 
disloyalty  to  God,  on  account  of  Peor. — A.  G.]. 

Vers.  19-24.  The  purification  of  the  host 
and  of  the  spoil  without  the  oamp.  The 
purification  of  the  warriors  who  bad  slain  any 
one,  or  who  had  touched  any  slain  one,  takes 
place  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  (ohap. 
xix.  11).  But  all  the  plundered  stuffs  and 
fabrics  must  also  be  purified.  For  this  Eleasar 
the  high-priest  now  prescribes  more  definite 
rules.  Every  metal  must  be  cleansed  through 
the  fire,  and  all  non-metallic  substances  must 
be  purified  by  water ;  and  yet  each  must  finally 
be  sanctified  and  consecrated  by  the  water  of 
separation. 

Vers.  25-47.  The  division  of  the  spoil. 
The  whole  sum  of  the  prey  was  taken  in  charge 
by  Moses,  the  high-priest,  and  the  heads  of  the 
fathers*  houses.  Then  it  was  divided  into  two 
equal  parts,  one  of  which  fell  to  the  army  and 


the  other  to  the  congregation.  The  warriors, 
however,  were  to  yield  one-fifth  of  one  per  oent. 
of  the  persons  and  the  cattle  to  the  high-priest 
for  Jehovah,  while  the  congregation  must  yield 
two  per  cent.,  or  one  out  of  fifty  for  the  Levites. 
[The  division  of  the  prey  into  two  equal  parts 
was  just.  For  as  those  who  went  to  war  were 
chosen  out  of  the  whole— and  thus  represented 
the  whole— the  congregation  were  fairly  entitled 
to  a  share  in  the  spoil  whioh  their  representa¬ 
tives  had  taken;  while  the  large  proportion 
was  justly  due  to  those  who  had  all  the  peril. — 
A.  G.].  In  the  same  way  the  non-combatants 
were  usually  considered  in  the  distribution  of 
the  spoil— even  the  captives  were  considered. 
Josh.  xxii.  8 ;  1  8am  xxx.  24 ;  2  Maocah.  viii. 
28-80.  Upon  the  likelihood  of  so  great  a  spoil 
being  taken  [Kiil  says,  “  There  is  nothing  in 
these  numbers  to  astonish  any  one  who  has 
formed  correct  notions  of  the  wealth  of  nomad 
tribes  in  flocks  and  herds.  The  only  thing 
whioh  is  surprising  is  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  camels.  But  it  is  not  oertain  that  the  lii- 
dianites  were  in  the  habit  of  rearing  camels, 
and  if  they  had  been  the  Israelites  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  put  these  to  death  as  useless  to  them 
in  their  present  oircumstanoes.  The  quantity  of 
jewelry  seized  is  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
well-known  love  of  Nomads  for  ornaments  of 
this  kind,  and  with  the  peculiar  liking  of  the 
Midianites.”  See  Jud.  viii.  26. — A.  G.].  It 
seems  extremely  improbable  to  the  critics  that 
not  an  Israelite  should  have  fallen  in  the  war. 
The  account,  however,  seems  to  imply  that  the 
attack  was  sudden  and  farious,  that  the  enemy 
were  probably  taken  utterly  by  surprise,  and 
that  it  was  rather  a  rout  than  a  battle  in  any 
true  sense.  Kkil  cites  as  analogous  instanoee 
Tacitus  Ana.  xiii.  19;  Strabo  xvi.  1128;  and 
Havbrhick  Introduction  1,  2,  p.  462.  [This  is 
one  of  the  features  of  this  narrative  whioh 
shows  that  we  are  dealing  here  with  the  exeou- 
tiou  of  a  divine  sentenoe.  It  implies  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  divine  protection,  whioh  is  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  view  that  they  were  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  Lord’s  instruments. — A.  G. 

Vers.  48-54.  The  conseoratory  gifts  of 
the  officers.  In  gratitude  for  their  wondrous 
preservation,  they  are  ready  to  present  as  a 
thank-offering — a  second  gift — all  the  golden 
ornaments,  as  bracelets,  rings,  ete  ,  whioh  they 
had  reoeived  as  booty.  It  brings  the  sum  of 
16,750  shekels  into  the  treasury  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  With  their  thanks,  they  reoognize  their 
obligation  to  atone  for  their  souls,  their  lives, 
u  «.,  they  acknowledge  their  marvelous  preser¬ 
vation  as  an  undeserved  mercy,  sinoe  on  acooont 
of  their  sinfulness  they  might  well  have  suf¬ 
fered  death.  “An  atonement  for  our  souls. 
(See  Lev.  i.  4),  namely  in  the  feeling  that  they 
were  not  worthy  of  any  such  grace,  not  beoause 
they  had  done  wrong  in  failing  to  destroy  all  the 
enemies  of  Jehovah.  [This  could  not  have  been 
any  real  atonement  for  any  error  or  sin,  suoh  as 
they  were  chargeable  with  in  neglecting  to  do  as 
they  were  told,  for  suoh  an  atonement,  as  they 
well  knew,  would  have  required  a  bloody  offer¬ 
ing.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  mercy  makes 
them  more  sensible  of  their  unworthiness  of  It, 
and  awakens  deeper  gratitude.— A.  G.].  Be* 
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tides  these  thank-offerings,  the  captains  had 
tsken  other  spoil  of  the  nation  whioh  remained 
in  their  possession. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

Thearenging  maroh  against  the  Midianites, 
ns  the  after-pieee  to  the  drama  of  judgment 
(chip,  xxr.),  wherein  the  Jews  had  made  an 
Atonement,  but  not  the  Midianites;  and  as  a 
prefioe  to  the  storm  which  should  oome  upon 
the  Canaanites,  was  desigoed  to  draw  at  once  a 
broAd  line  of  demarcation  between  Judaism  and 
heathenism,  and  to  impress  the  Israelitish  people 
with  an  inextinguishable  abhorrenoe  of  the 
cruelties  and  abominations  of  a  lustful  cultns. 

[Israel,  as  *ke  sacred  people  of  Ood,  now 
restored  to  His  faror,  must  exeoute  His  judg¬ 
ment  and  vengeance  upon  His  enemies.  As 
Jehovah  is  Israel's  God,  who  has  bound  Himself 
with  them,  so  every  attack  upon  Israel  is  an 
Attack  upon  God.  The  analogy  which  holds 
between  the  war  of  Israel  against  the  Midianites 
And  the  Christian  warfare  of  all  the  people  of 
Ood  against  His  foes  and  theirs,  is  suggestive 
and  instructive.  The  Midianites  suffering  their 
jut  desert  at  the  hands  of  Israel,  whom  they 
had  brought  into  sin,  is  only  an  instanoe  of  a 
general  principle,  which  finds  frequent  illustra¬ 
tion  in  history. — A.  G.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  dark  and  fearfiil  enigmas  in  the  world’s 


history.  In  the  theocratio  history,  they  are 
Illuminated  by  the  word  of  God,  and  stand  out 
as  judicial  visitations.  And  indeed  according 
to  impartial  justice.  For  as  Jehovah  here  al¬ 
lows  the  Israelites  to  prevail  over  the  heathen 
Midianites,  so  afterwards  as  the  Lord  of  Hosts 
He  allows  the  heathen  to  prevail  over  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  But  the  world-historical  judgments  are 
always  preventives  of  endless  corruption ;  e.  g, 
preventing  the  permanent  lapse  of  the  people 
into  a  lustful  worship  by  the  poisoning  of  their 
fanoies  and  morals.  Thus  often  humanity  is 
saved  by  the  remedies  of  fire  and  brimstone 
from  the  fearful  corruptions  of  the  sexual  life. 
The  war  of  extermination  destroyed  on  ihe  one 
hand  a  nest  of  corruption,  a  great  hotbed  of  im¬ 
purity,  and  on  the  other  hand  opened  an  abyss 
between  the  heathenish  depravity  (in  whioh  the 
union  of  vioe  with  religious  enthusiasm  and  the 
general  debased  condition  of  a  whole  people 
oome  into  view)  and  the  family  life  of  Israel. 
The  booty.  Its  explanation  is,  that  it  was  pro¬ 
perty  without  an  owner,  and  that  as  such  it  was 
a  gift  from  Jehovah.  Finally  these  facts  in  the 
history  of  Israel  are  obsoured  by  considering 
them  out  of  their  oonneotion  in  time  and  plaoe. 
This  is  true  of  all  historical  faots.  [We  are  all 
called  to  essentially  the  same  warfare,  and  may 
not  shrink  from  it.  The  Christian  called  to  be 
the  executioner  of  judgment  upon  his  own  sins. 
The  tendency  to  spare  those  whioh  wear  the 
most  attractive  appearance  must  be  restrained. 
The  deep-lying  corruption  in  the  tendency  to 
self- worship. — A.  G.] 


NINTH  SECTION • 

Ths  grant  of  the  oonqnered  land  beyond  the  Jordan  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 

half  tribe  of  Manaaaeh. 


Chapter  XXXII.  1-42. 


1  Now  the  children  of  Reuben  and  the  children  of  Gad  had  a  very  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  cattle :  and  when  they  saw  the  land  of  Jazer,  and  the  land  of  Gilead,  that, 

2  behold,  the  place  was  a  place  for  cattle ;  The  children  of  Grad  and  the  children  of 
Reuben  came  and  spake  unto  Moses,  and  to  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  unto  the 

3  princes  of  the  congregation,  saying,  Ataroth,  and  Dibon,  ana  Jazer,  and  Nimrah, 

4  and  Heshbon,  and  Elealeh,  ana  Snebam,  and  Nebo,  aud  Beon,  Even  the  country 
which  the  Lord  smote  before  the  congregation  of  Israel,  is  a  land  for  cattle,  and  thy 

5  servants  have  cattle:  Wherefore,  said  they,  if  we  have  found  grace  in  thy  sight, 
let  this  land  be  given  unto  thy  servants  for  a  possession,  and  oring  us  not  over 
Jordan. 


3  And  Moses  said  unto  the  children  of  Gtad  and  to  the  children  of  Reuben,  Shall 
7  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit  here  ?  And  wherefore  discourage  ye  the 
heart  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  going  over  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  hath 
3  given  them?  Thus  did  your  fathers,  when  I  sent  them  from  Kadesh-bamea  to  see 
9  the  land.  For  when  they  went  up  unto  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  saw  the  land, 
they  discouraged  the  heart  of  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  should  not  go  into 
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10  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given  them.  And  the  Lord's  anger  was  kindled 

11  the  same  time,  and  he  aware,  Baying,  Barely  none  of  the  men  that  came  up  out  of 
Egypt,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  shall  see  the  land  which  I  sware  unto 
Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob ;  because  they  have  not  wholly  followed 

12  me:  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh  the  Kenezite,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun: 

13  for  they  have  wholly  followed  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord’s  anger  was  kindled 
against  Israel,  and  he  made  them  wander  in  the  wilderness  forty  years,  until  all 

14  the  generation,  that  had  done  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  was  consumed.  And 
behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your  fathers’  stead,  an  increase  of  sinful  men,  to  aug- 

15  ment  yet  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  toward  Israel.  For  if  ye  turn  away  from 
after  him,  he  will  yet  again  leave  them  in  the  wilderness ;  and  ye  shall  destroy 
all  this  people. 

16  And  they  came  near  unto  him,  and  said,  We  will  build  sheep-folds  here  for  our 

17  cattle,  and  cities  for  our  little  ones:  But  we  ourselves  will  go  ready  armed  before 
the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  have  brought  them  unto  their  place :  and  our  little 

18  ones  shall  dwell  in  the  fenced  cities,  because  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.  We 
will  not  return  unto  our  houses,  until  the  children  of  Israel  have  inherited  every 

19  man  his  inheritance :  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on  yonder  side  Jordan,  or 
forward ;  because  our  inheritance  is  fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  eastward. 

20  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  If  ye  will  do  this  thing,  if  ye  will  go  armed  before 

21  the  Lord  to  war,  And  will  go  all  of  you  armed  over  Jordan  before  the  Lord,  until 

22  he  hath  driven  out  his  enemies  from  before  him,  And  the  land  be  subdued  before 
the  Lord.:  then  afterward  ye  shall  return,  and  be  guiltless  before  the  Lord,  and 

23  before  Israel ;  and  this  land  shall  be  your  possession  before  the  Lord.  But  if  ye 
will  not  do  so,  behold,  ye  have  sinned  against  the  Lord:  and  be  sure  your  sin  will 

24  find  you  out  Build  you  cities  for  your  little  ones,  and  folds  for  your  sheep ;  and 

25  do  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  your  mouth.  And  the  children  of  Grad  and 
the  children  of  Reuben  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Thy  servants  will  do  as  my  lord 

26  commandeth.  Our  little  ones,  our  wives,  our  nocks,  and  all  our  cattle,  shall  be 

27  there  in  the  cities  of  Gilead :  But  thy  servants  will  pass  over,  every  man  armed 

28  for  war,  before  the  Lord  to  battle,  as  my  lord  saith.  So  concerning  them  Moses 
commanded  Eleazar  the  priest,  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  and  the  chief  fathers 

29  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel :  And  Moses  said  unto  them,  If  the  children 
of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  will  pass  with  you  over  Jordan,  every  man 
armed  to  battle,  before  the  Lord,  and  the  land  shall  be  subdued  before  you ;  then 

30  ye  shall  give  them  the  land  of  Gilead  for  a  possession :  But  if  they  will  not  pass 
over  with  you  armed,  they  shall  have  possessions  among  you  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 

31  And  the  children  of  Gad  and  the  children  of  Reuben  answered,  saying,  As  the 

32  Lord  hath  said  unto  thy  servants,  so  will  we  do.  We  will  pass  over  armed  before 
the  Lord  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  that  the  possession  of  our  inheritance  on  this 

33  side  Jordan  may  be  ours.  And  Moses  gave  unto  them,  even  to  the  children  of  Gad, 
and  to  the  children  of  Reuben,  and  unto  half  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  the  son  of 
Joseph,  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  the  kingdom  of  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  the  land,  with  the  cities  thereof  in  the  coasts,  even  the  cities  of  the  country 
round  about. 


34,  35  And  the  children  of  Gad  built  Dibon,  and  Ataroth,  and  Aroer,  And  Atroth, 

36  Shophan,  and  *Jaazer,  and  Jogbehah,  And  4Beth-nimrah,  and  Beth-haran,  fenced 

37  cities ;  and  folds  for  sheep.  And  the  children  of  Reuben  built  Heshbon,  and  Elea- 

38  leh,  and  Kirjathaira,  Ana  Nebo,  and  Baal-meon,  (their  names  being  changed,)  and 

39  Shibmah :  and  *gave  other  names  unto  the  cities  which  they  builded.  And  the 
children  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  to  Gilead,  ana  took  it,  and  dispos- 

40  sessed  the  Amorite  which  was  in  it.  And  Moses  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir  the  son 

41  of  Manasseh ;  and  he  dwelt  therein.  And  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  and  took 

42  the  small  towns  thereof,  and  called  them  Havoth-jair.  And  Nobah  went  and  took 
Kenath,  and  the  villages  thereof,  and  called  it  Nobah,  after  his  own  name. 


1  Marg.  break. 

4  Marg.  ver.  3,  Nimrak. 


•  Marg.  fulfilled  after  me.  •  Marg.  rers.  1  and  S,  Jaxer. 

4  Marg.  they  called  by  namee  the  namet  of  the  eitue. 
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TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  7.  J Win  to  disallow  or  hinder.  They  withdrew  their  own  support,  and  brought  the  people  to  abandon 

the  purpose.— Hiascs.  The  Keri  |Win  is  a  preferable  reading.  8ee  Ter. A  G.l 

[Ver.  16.  UBoS,  need  here  as  In  2  Chron.  xxxi.  18 ;  Gen.  xlvil.  12,  to  include  the  whole  family  except  the 
••  -  * 

head;  all  the  defenoeless^-A  G  ] 

[Ver.  23.  But  ye  shall  know  your  sin,  which  shall  overtake  you;  come  upon  yom— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  36.  Should  be  A  troth  Shophan ;  omit  comm.— A.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  key  to  the  understanding  of  the  short  and 
strauge  confliot  whioh  threatened  for  a  time  to 
break  out  between  the  tribes,  or  rather  a  schis¬ 
matic  portion  of  the  tribes,  and  the  theocratic 
unity  represented  by  Moses,  lies,  as  Kbil  follow¬ 
ing  0.  Von  Gxelach  urges,  by  reading  the 
imperfects  in  ver.  89  req.  as  pluperfects ;  thus 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  gone  and  con¬ 
quered  the  region  of  Og  king  of  Bashan.  As 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  were  prominent  in 
the  conquest,  so  also  it  is  assumed  that  the  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  oouspicuous  in  the 
earlier  war  with  Sihon,  and  thus  we  may  ex¬ 
plain  their  present  wealth  in  flocks  and  herds, 
following  so  soon  upon  their  poverty  in  this 
respect.  As  they  shared  equally  with  the  other 
tribes  in  the  Miaianitish  plunder,  their  peculiar 
wealth  in  cattle  may  have  resulted  from  their 
prominent  part  in  the  greater  victories.  Now, 
however,  things  took  shape  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lead  them  to  make  their  request,  whioh  at  all 
events  was  expressed  in  a  very  faulty  method. 
The  land  beyond  the  Jordan  (this  is  already  the 
style  adopted  in  the  narratiou),  the  land  of 
Gilead,  in  the  first  plaee  appeared  to  them  from 
its  rich  pasturage  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  nses,  regarding  their  large  possessions  in 
cattle,  and  then  in  the  second  pl&oe  this  land 
seemed  to  be  without  an  owner,  as  it  was  not 
included  literally  in  the  promised  land,  and  still 
further  they  seemed  to  themselves  to  have  ac¬ 
quired  a  special  claim  upon  it.  As  to  their 
peculiar  relationship  in  the  warlike  oamp,  it 
may  be  noted  that  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
belonged  to  the  same  division  of  the  host  whioh 
encamped  upon  the  south  (ohap.  il.),  while  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  lay  upon  their  western  bor¬ 
der,  in  immediate  oontaot  with  them.  Already 
in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.)  Reuben 
had  been  described  as  unstable  as  water,  as  a 
bubbling  spring,  and  Gad  was  praised  for  his 
martial  power,  and  Joseph,  t.  e.  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  together,  is  blessed  also  for  his  valiant 
qualities.  The  martial  nature  of  Gad  was  cele¬ 
brated  again  in  the  blessing  of  Moses.  It  is  well 
known  further  that  Gilead  was  glorified  espe¬ 
cially  through  its  hero  Jepthae,  and  Gideon  also 
was  sprung  from  Manasseh,  although  not  from 
its  east-Jordan  division. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  request 
of  the  two  tribes,  Reuben  and  Gad,  if  modestly 
and  rightly  proposed,  as  the  result  shows.  For 
(he  request  was  granted.  There  is  no  allusion 
to  any  request  by  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
They  may  have  been  prevented  from  making 


any  by  their  connection  with  the  other  half  of 
the  tribe.  The  more  brilliant  was  the  distinc¬ 
tion  which  fell  to  their  lot  uusought.  It  may 
appear  remarkable  that  Moses  should  have  com¬ 
mitted  his  arrangement  in  their  favor,  as  a 
oommand  to  Joshua  and  the  high-priest,  without 
mentioning  the  lot.  Perhaps  the  division  of  the 
inheritance  of  Israel  by  lot,  may  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  the  heritage  in  Canaan.  However,  the 
request  of  the  two  tribes  sounded  at  first  so 
equivocal  that  Moses  felt  that  it  deserved  the 
strongest  expression  of  bis  displeasure,  and  the 
denunciation  of  divine  wrath  upon  them.  Kbil 
remarks:  “The  words  bring,  ui  not  over 
Jordan  may  be  understood  as  meaning  nothing 
more  than  the  desire  of  the  speakers  not  to  re¬ 
ceive  their  inheritance  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan,  without  desiring  to  withdraw  their  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  other  tribes  in  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  as  they  subsequently  explain  (ver. 
16),  or  they  may  be  understood  as  expressing  a 
wish  to  settle  at  onoe  in  the  land  east  of  Jordan, 
and  leave  the  other  tribes  to  conquer  Canaan 
alone.  Moses  understood  the  words  in  the  latter 
sense  (ver.  6  seq  1,  and  probably  they  seem  so 
intended,  sinoe  when  Moses  reproved  them,  the 
speakers  did  not  reply,  that  they  had  not  enter¬ 
tained  the  meaning  attributed  to  them,  but  sim¬ 
ply  restricted  themselves  to  the  promise  of  co¬ 
operation  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  But  even 
in  this  sense  their  request  did  not  manifest  a 
“shamelessness  whioh  oould  not  be  historically 
true*’  (Knobbl),  but  may  be  explained  from  the 
opinion  they  cherished,  and  whioh  is  perfectly 
intelligible  after  the  rapid  and  easy  defeat  of 
the  two  mighty  kings  of  the  Amorites,  Sihon 
and  Og,  that  the  other  tribes  were  quite  strong 
enough  to  conquer  the  land  of  Canaan  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jordan.”  Moreover,  it  is  not 
neoessary  to  suppose  that  the  alternatives  en¬ 
tered  their  minds.  They  might  have  uttered 
their  wish  without  full  reflection  upon  the  two 
possible  consequences ;  otherwise  the  reproof  of 
Moses  would  soarcely  have  brought  them  to 
declare  that  they  were  ready  to  battle  in  the 
front  of  the  Israelitish  army  until  all  Canaan 
should  be  conquered.  This  history  is  further  a 
glorious  example  of  the  saoredness  and  blessing 
of  national  unity.  [The  attempt  of  Knobel  to 
out  this  ohapter  into  pieces  and  to  assign  its 
parts  severally  to  the  Elohist  and  Jehovist,  in 
the  fashion  of  the  oritics,  scarcely  merits  the 
notice  whioh  Kbil  gives  it.  It  is  a  fair  instanoe, 
however,  of  how  violent  and  arbitrary  a  course 
these  critics  take.  Vers.  1,  2,  16-19.  24,  28-80 
and  83-b8  are  attributed  to  the  Elohist,  and  the 
remainder,  vers.  8-6,  6-16,  20-28,  26-27,  81,  82, 
and  89-42  to  the  Jehovist.  The  grounds  upon 
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whioh  the  assumption  rests  are  some  diversity 
in  the  language,  especially  in  the  proper  names 
used,  and  mainly  upon  the  notion  of  the  critic 
that  it  is  improbable  that  the  two  tribes  would 
hare  been  so  shameless  as  to  wish  to  remain  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Jordan,  and  leave  the  con- 
quest  of  Canaan  to  the  other  tribes ;  and  that 
their  subsequent  willingness  to  help  their  breth¬ 
ren,  which  they  afterwards  express,  is  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  their  selfish  intention  in  their  ear¬ 
lier  request.  But  history  is  not  surely  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  fanoy  of  critics — 
their  notions  of  what  men  would  do  or  not  do 
thousands  of  years  after  the  occurrences  it  re¬ 
lates — nor  is  it  so  strange  a  thing  surely  that 
an  earlier  and  selfish  intention  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  when  its  real  nature  and  oonsequenoes 
are  seen  and  reflected  upon.  For  the  assumed 
diversities  in  the  text,  see  the  exegesis. — A.  G.] 
Vers.  1-6.  The  request  qf  the  two  tribee.  They 
catl  the  land  which  they  desire  Jaier  and  Gilead, 
including  southern  Perma,  in  whioh  Jaier  was 
situated,  and  the  northern  part  of  Perm*  also. 
“  Gilead  was  the  land  to  the  south  and  the  north 
of  Jabbok,  the  modern  provinces  of  the  Belka 
in  the  south,  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Arnon, 
and  Jebel  Ajlun  to  the  north  of  the  Jabbok  as 
far  as  Mandhur.  Ancient  Gilead  still  shows 
numerous  traces  of  great  fertility,  even  in  its 
present  desolation,  ofivered  over  as  it  is  with 
hundreds  of  ruins  of  old  towns  and  hamlets.*' 
Kbil.  [“All  travellers  in  Gilead,  the  modern 
Belka,  bear  witness  to  its  richness,  as  oompared 
with  the  country  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  Its 
general  character  is  that  of  an  upland  pasture, 
undulating  and  thickly  timbered.  In  the  last 
respect  its  northern  portion  excels  its  southern; 
but  for  fertility  of  soil  the  southern  provinoe  is 
preferred  by  the  Arabs,  in  whose  lips  it  has 
passed  into  a  proverb :  “  Thou  canst  not  find  a 
country  like  the  Belka."  Bib.  Com.  8ee 
Robinson’s  Researches,  App.,  Rittbb,  Erdk.t 
Vol.  XV.,  Tristeam's  Land  of  Israel, — A.  G.] 
[Ver.  4.  Whioh  the  Lord  smote  before 
the  congregation,  indicating  that  it  was  now 
unoocupied  and  ownerless,  and  therefore  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  strong  reason  why  it  should  be 
assigned  to  them. — A.  G.1  The  offensive  part 
of  the  request  comes  out  in  the  final  sentenoe: 
44  Let  us  not  go  over  Jordan,  or  so  we  will  not 
cross  the  Jordan."  [They  seem  to  have  been 
half  oonscious  that  their  proposal  would  not  be 
favorably  received.  They  gather  up  all  their 
courage  to  put  their  request,  and  then  entreat 
for  it  as  a  signal  favor.  If  they  had  been  dear 
in  their  own  minds,  and  without  a  sense  that 
their  proposition  involved  the  forsaking  of  their 
brethren,  they  would  have  asked  at  once  and 
without  the  frequent  pauses  with  which  they 
venture  now  to  break  their  request. — A.  G.]  It 
is  remarkable,  that  according  to  ver.  2  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Gad  take  the  lead.  [The  same  thing  is 
observable  throughout  the  narrative.  The  Reu- 
benites  are  named  first  (ver.  1)  because  their 
ancestor  was  the  elder;  but,  ver.  6  (and  see 
Deut.  xxxiii.  20,  21),  Gad  assumes,  what  his 
greater  vigor  and  boldness  entitled  him  to,  the 
position  of  a  leader,  and  the  instigator  in  the 
whole  procedure. — A.  G.]  It  Is  no  less  observa¬ 
ble  that  their  claim  may  have  formed  a  preju¬ 


dice  against  the  merits  of  the  half  tribe  of  Ma¬ 
tt  isseh. 

Vers.  6-16.  The  reproof  of  Moses.  Their  request 
is  taken  in  the  strictest  and  most  literal  sense. 
Moses  at  first  holds  up  their  unbrotherly  thought 
and  its  flagrant  injustice  (ver.  6),  and  then  the  evil 
example  which  they  would  set  for  Israel  (27). 
He  compares  their  conduct  with  the  cowardice 
of  the  spies  who  disheartened  the  people  before¬ 
hand  and  brought  upon  them  the  judgment  of 
God,  by  which  the  entire  generation  had  fallen 
in  the  wilderness,  the  two  well-known  heroes 
excepted.  It  was  their  fault  that  Israel  did  not 
enter  upon  its  inheritance,  and  you  now  arise 
as  an  aftergrowth,  a  propagation  (r»3"if>),  a 
brood  of  such  sinners  (timid  unbelievers),  to 
arouse  still  onoe  more  the  anger  of  Jehovah,  to 
renew  the  doom  of  tarrying  in  the  wilderness, 
and  thus  destroy  the  people  altogether,  now  ao 
near  the  goal  of  all  their  strivings.  The  Keri 
here  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Ketbib.  8ee  ver. 
9.  To  torn  or  hold  away  the  heart:  a 
very  remarkable  expression  (see  Text.  Mots). 
The  £11,  ver.  18,  He  drove  them  about  in  the 
desert,  made  them  go  here  and  there,  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  KO  here.  8ee  James  i.  8.  Ver. 
16.  If  ye  turn  away  from  after  him. 
Lange:  If  ye  draw  back  behind  Him.  The  re¬ 
cusants  who  draw  back  from  the  leading  of  God, 
destroy  themselves,  and  the  nation  with  them. 

Vers.  16-19.  The  explanation  of  the  tribes. 
They  oome  near  to  Moses,  as  an  expression  of 
their  good  conscience.  Their  real  thought  is 
uttered  in  the  words:  We  will  go  ready 
armed  before  the  ohildren  of  Israel ;  but 
we  will  not  inherit  with  them  beyond 
the  Jordan,  but  let  our  inheritance  fall  to  us 
on  this  side*  of  Jordan  eastward.  They  will 
first  erect  folds  or  pens  for  their  oattle  and 
build  oities,  t.  e.  fortify  the  cities  already  built, 
for  their  ohildren,  or  families ;  but  they  them¬ 
selves  will  arm  themselves  hastily  in  order  to 
march  before  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  land,  and  will  not  return  until  every 
tribe  ha*  secured  its  possession.  [Hirsoh  : 
“The  words  of  the  sons  of  Gad  and  Reuben 
betray  their  overmastering  love  of  their  posses¬ 
sions.  Their  herds  lie  nearer  their  hearts  than 
their  ohildren ;  hence  first  protect  their  herds, 
then  when  they  were  secure,  their  families. 
The  alluring  pastures  led  them  to  endanger 
their  spiritual  connection  with  the  national 
unity  and  with  the  sanctuary.  In  the  reply  of 
Moses,  ver.  24.  the  order  is  carefully  reversed.* ' 
— A.  G.1  The  phraseology  of  their  promise  is 
purposely  boastful  and  martial  in  its  tone ;  but 
at  the  close  of  his  campaigns  Joshua  (xxii.  1 
seq.)  oould  dismiss  them  with  the  testimony  that 
they  had  fulfilled  their  word.  Tet  even  then 
they  gave  occasion  for  reproof  (Josh.  xxii.  10), 
whioh  was,  however,  by  their  explanation  proved 


v  [The  Heb.  uses  the  same  word  here  to 

designate  the  east  and  the  west  side  of  the  Jordan. 
8ee  also  rer.  82,  which,  however,  does  not  refer  to  the 
western  side  of  Jordan,  as  Bib.  Con.  says.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  term  is  used  with  considerable  free¬ 
dom,  and  while  usually  applied  to  the  eastern  side,  it 
had  not  yet  acquired  that  strict  and  technical  sense. 
Bee  Deut.  i.  L— A.  G.J 
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to  be  groundless,  but  serves  to  show  how  jeal¬ 
ously  at  that  time  the  national  unity  was 
guarded.  [It  was  not,  however,  as  that  narra¬ 
tive  shows,  merely  the  national  unity  whioh  was 
concerned,  but  rather  their  loyalty  to  their  faith 
and  worship.  The  cases  are  not  parallel.  Here 
their  boastfulness  betrays  a  consciousness  of 
the  selfish  motive  in  which  their  request  took  its 
origin,  but  which,  detected  and  reproved,  they 
now  cover  up  with  their  oonspicuoufl  proffer  of 
seal  and  servioe.  There  was  nothing  of  this 
when  they  returned  from  the  oonquest. — A.  G.] 
Vers.  20-24.  The  conemt  of  Motet.  He  now 
grants  their  request  upon  their  promise,  but 
still  impresses  upon  them  the  evil  consequences 
which  would  surely  oome  upon  them  if  they 
should  desert  their  brethren,  and  now  in  addi¬ 
tion  violate  their  word.  The  expression  is  so¬ 
lemn  and  earnest.  If  you  arm  yourselves  for 
battle  before  J ehovah,  i.  e.  in  perfect  sworn 
sincerity,  then  let  every  one  bearing  arms  pass 
over  Jordan,  fully  armed,  determined,  before 
Jehovah.  No  one  should  go  with  them  for  the 
sake  of  appearance,  or  with  a  half  hoart.  Until 
die  land  is  actually  subdued  before  Jehovah, 
and  not  merely  according  to  their  judgment, 
biassed  by  their  longing  for  their  homes.  That 
done,  they  may  return  and  be  held  guiltless 
[i.e.  freed  from  obligation,  their  duty  discharged, 
— A.  G.]  before  Jehovah  as  well  as  before  Israel, 
and  then  also  first  will  they  have  right  to  their 
land  as  a  possession  before  the  Lord.  [Kril: 
“The  expression  ‘before  the  Lord*  may  mean 
that  in  the  war  whioh  they  waged  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  God,  the  Israelites  were  the  army  of 
Jehovah,  with  Jehovah  in  the  midst.  And  hence 
we  may  easily  see  why  ihe  children  of  Gad  and 
Benben  do  not  use  these  words  in  ver.  17,  be¬ 
cause  they  only  promised  to  go  before  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel, «.  e.  to  help  their  brethren  to  con¬ 
quer  Canaan.  Later  they  also,  taught  by  Moses, 
adopt  the  expression  before  Jehovah,  ver.  82.” 
— A.  G.l  Then  follows  the  threatening:  if  ye 
do  not  keep  your  word,  you  shall  learn  how 
jour  sin  will  find  you  out.  A  striking  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  judgment.  Upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  their  truthfulness,  they  may  now  se¬ 
cure  their  families  and  flocks.  [Be  sure 
your  sin  will  find  you  out.  Bib.  Com.: 
M  Your  sin  will  bring  its  own  punishment  along 
with  it."  Kbil:  “  Ye  will  have  to  make  atone¬ 
ment  for  them."  Hirsoh  :  “  8in  follows  in  its 
results,  the  sinner."  They  would  in  no  way 
escape  its  punishment. — A.  G.].* 

Vers.  25-82.  The  agreement. — The  children 
of  Gad  appear  again  in  the  front.  Upon  their 
renewed  promise,  Moses  gives  his  assent  in  the 
•hape  of  a  command  addressed  to  t  he  high-priest, 
to  Joshua,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  the 
fathers,  since  Moses  knew  that  he  would  not 


•  [Hibsch :  “This  conditional  agreement  with  the 
coos  of  God  and  Raaben  is  the  classic  example  in  the 
Jewish  jurisprudence  of  the  moat  binding  form  of  an 
cct  upon  a  condition  stated.  It  is  necessary,  a)  that  the 
condition,  with  its  results  fulfilled  or  unfulfilled,  must 
w  clearly  stated,  and  not  merely  implied.  6)  The  con¬ 
dition  roust  precede  the  facts.  e)  That  the  affirmative 
case  should  precede  the  negative,  d)  The  condition 
most  not  contain  anything  destructive  of  the  facts,  or 
which  will  prevent  their  accomplishment,  e)  That  the 
fact*  must  be  such  as  can  be  accomplished,  as  were  the 
division  and  possession  of  the  land.  —A.  G.J. 


live  to  see  its  accomplishment.  The  alternative 
whioh  he  adds  in  oase  the  two  tribes  do  not  pro¬ 
ceed  before  them,  armed  for  the  conquest,  is  al¬ 
together  peculiar.  They  shall  then  be  settled 
iu  the  midst  of  the  other  tribes  in  the  land  of 
Canaan.  This  seems  to  imply  not  only  that 
in  such  case,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  land  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  also  that 
they,  according  to  the  will  of  the  people  in  Ca¬ 
naan — but  not  as  two  separate  and  independent 
tribes — should  be  distributed  among  the  others. 
The  two  tribes  reoognize  this  decision  as  the 
word  of  Jehovah,  and  now  comes  the  solemn  vow 
that  they  will  go  armed  before  Jehovah  over  into 
Canaan,  and  that  only  under  this  provision  will 
they  hope  or  expeot  to  have  their  possession  on  this 
side  (east)  of  the  Jordan.  The  compact  is  thus 
concluded.  [Ver.  82.  That  the  possession  of 
our  inheritance  on  the  side  of  Jordan 
may  be  onrs,  not  merely  as  Kkil,  “  that  it  may 
remain  to  us;"  east  of  Jordan  rather  than  west. 

It  is  rather  that  they  recognize  and  express  the 
fact,  that  their  possession  is  suspended  upon 
their  fulfilling  the  condition.  Not  until  every 
tribe  receives  its  inheritance  will  they  receive 
theirs.  Legally  and  formally  they  entered  upon 
their  inheritance  when  they  returned  from  the 
wars  of  Ihe  conquest. — A.  G.l. 

Vers.  88-42.  The  investiture.  *  Comp,  this 
Commentary  upon  Joshua  xiii.  It  is  now  that 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  is  first  named.  Al¬ 
though  they  had  not  urged  their  claims  upon  the 
ground  of  their  merits,  Moses  places  them,  the 
half  tribe,  by  the  side  of  the  two  tribes,  as  having 
equal  claims,  and  the  narrative  dwells  with  plea¬ 
sure  upon  the  attribute  of  Manasseh,  a9  “the 
son  of  Joseph."  The  two  conquered  Amoritish 
kingdoms,  constituted  the  grant  in  the  main. 
Then  follows  a  record  of  the  fortification  of  the 
cities  for  their  families,  and  the  folds  for  their 
flocks  and  herds.  [The  first  mention  of  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  here  is  just  in  its  proper 
place.  They  bad  not  urged  their  claims,  but 
Moses  in  distributing  the  land,  assigns  to  the 
half  tribe  its  portion  from  a  sense  of  right  and 
justice.  They  had  displayed  signal  valor,  and 
bad  conquered  that  part  of  the  land.  He  recog¬ 
nized  the  right  which  they  had  thus  acquired. 

It  is  clear  from  ver.  89  that  this  is  the  ground 
upon  which  they  appear  here,  and  also  why  only 
the  half  tribe  or  the  children  of  Machir.  It  was 
that  pftrt  of  the  tribe  which  had  distinguished 
itself  in  the  oonquest  and  which  now  receives 
its  reward. — A.  G.J. 

1.  The  Gadites. — Dibon  called  also  Dibon - 
Gad,  an  hour  northward  of  the  central  Arnon. 

**  Its  extensive  ruins  still  bear  the  name  Dhi- 
&n.  It  was  here  that  the  Moabite  stone  was 
discovered  in  1868  by  Rev.  T.  Klein.  It  is  reck¬ 
oned  as  a  Reubenite  town,  Josh.  xiii.  9,  while  in 
Isa.  zv,  2  it  is  spoken  of  as  Moabite.  Oocnpied 
on  the  first  acquisition  of  the  territory  by  the 
Gadites,  and  assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  Reuben- 
ites  when  the  boundaries  of  their  respective 
allotments  were  determined,  it  was  eventually 
recaptured  by  the  Moabites,  in  whose  hands  it 
remained." — A.  G.]. — Ataroth,  i.  «.,  crowns,  pre¬ 
served  in  tbe  ruins  of  Attarus  or  Jebel  Atta- 
rus,  was  seven  miles  north-east  of  Dibon.— Aroer 
of  Reuben  in  the  centre  of  the  valley  of  Arnon. 
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It  was  located  on  the  brink  of  the  rocky  ravine 
through  whioh  that  torrent  flows,  and  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  Aroer  before  Rabbah — 
A»roth  Shophan.  [Bib.  Com.:  «•  It  probably 
lay  near  the  Ataroth  above,  aud  had  the  name 
Shophan  1  of  the  burrow  ’  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  Ataroth.’* — A.  G.]. — Jaaxer.  The  ruins 
Es  Szir — Jogbehah,  Judg.  viii.  11,  preserved  in 
the  ruins  of  Jebeiha.  Beth-Niinrah  (Nimrah), 
Josh.  xiii.  27,  also  ver.  8  in  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  now  to  be  seen  in  the  ruins  Nimrein 
about  five  Roman  milee  north  of  Libias.  Beth- 
haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27,  Beth-aram).  [“According 
to  Josephus  called  Julias,  in  honor  of  the  wife 
of  Augustus.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  ruins 
of  Ramah  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Wady- 
flesban.”  Kbil. — A.  G.]. 

2.  Thu  Reabenites.  Heshbon,  the  resi- 
dence  of  king  Sihon,  Josh.  xiii.  27.  Kbil.  44  It 
was  relinquished  to  the  Gadites  because  it  lay 
upon  the  border  of  their  territory,  and  by  them 
given  up  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  89  ;  1  Chron. 
vi.  60).  It  stood  almost  in  the  centre  between 
the  Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  opposite  to  Jericho, 
and  according  to  the  Onomast.,  twenty  Roman 
miles  from  the  Jordan,  where  large  ruins  are 
now  found  bearing  the  anoient  name  of  Hesban 
or  Hiisban.”  Elealeh,  now  El  Aal  the  height — 
Kirjathaim  probably  the  ruins  et  Teim  about 
three  miles  south  of  Heshbon — Nebo  on  mouut 
Ncbo — Baal-meon  with  changed  names.  The 
city  was  called  Boon  or  Beth-meon,  avoiding 
the  name  Baal.  The  ruins  Maein  or  Myun  not 
far  from  Heshbon.  [They  changed  the  names 
of  the  last  two  cities  probably  from  their  con¬ 
nection  with  idolatrous  worship.  The  other  ci¬ 
ties  retained  the  names  they  had,  or  as  some 
suppose,  the  Reubenites  restored  the  old  Moabite 
names  which  bad  been  changed  under  the  Amo- 
rite  dominion.  Kbil,  Bib.  Com.,  regard  Baal 
Moon  as  the  present  Myun.  41  The  city  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites  be¬ 
fore  the  days  of  Mesha,  who  speaks  of  himself 
as  having  there  built  a  temple,  no  doubt  to  Che- 
mosh,  and  as  having  fortified  it.” — A.  G.l.  Shib- 
mah.  According  to  Jerome,  near  Heshbon.  It 
has  apparently  disappeared,  not  leaving  a  trace 
behind.  [It  seems  however  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Isa.  xvi.  8,  where  it  appears  as  Sibmah,  noted 
for  its  vines.  On  the  difference  in  the  names, 
vers.  8  and  86,  88,  Kbil  remarks  that  it  oannot 
be  regarded  as  any  proof,  that  ver.  8  is  Jeho- 
vistic,  and  the  after  verses  Elohistio,  since  Baal- 
meon  is  itself  a  contraction  for  Beth-Baal-meon 
([Josh.  xiii.  17).  The  oontraotion  of  the  names 
in  ver.  8  is  aooounted  for  by  the  fact  that  diplo¬ 
matic  exactness  was  not  requisite  in  a  historical 
account,  the  abbreviated  forms  in  oommon  use 
were  quite  sufficient. — A.  G.]. 

8.  The  Manassites.  Ver.  89.  Went,  had 
gone,  and  thus  understood  it  gives  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Manassites  received  this  region,  to 
wit,  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and  the  northern 
part  of  Gilead — the  Jebel-^jlun  between  the  Jab¬ 
bok  and  the  Mandhur.  We  render  with  Kbil, 
ver.  89.  t(  The  sons  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manas, 
seh,  bad  gone  and  taken  ”  etc.;  and  ver.  41,  and 
Jair  the  son  of  Manassen  had  gone  and  taken, 
etc. ;  and  lastly,  ver.  42.  And  Nobah  had  gone 
and  taken,  etc.  The  sons  of  Machir  parted  into 


two  divisions  or  lines,  of  which  the  one  received 
northern  Gilead  (1  Chron.  v.  24)  white  the  other 
settled  in  Canaan  proper  (Josh.  xvii.).  Jair  has 
descended  on  his  father’s  side  through  Segub, 
aud  Hezron  from  Judah,  but  through  Hezron’s 
intermarriage  with  a  daughter  of  Machir  be 
passed  over  into  the  tribe  of  his  mother,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  rule.  See  Deut.  iii.  4  and 
14.  The  villages  which  he  had  taken  he  named 
after  his  own  name.  Finally  we  have  Nobah 
otherwise  unknown,  who  took  Kenath,  with  its 
daughters  or  dependent  villages,  and  oalled  them 
after  his  name  Nobah.  Kurts  applies  the  name 
Nobah  to  the  village  Newa,  an  ancient  city  of 
ruins.  Kenath  afterward  lost  to  the  Syrians, 

1  Chron.  ii.  28.  alluded  to  by  Josbphus,  Jbromb 
and  Pliby,  comes  into  1  ght  again  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  ruins  called  Kanwat  and  inhabited  by 
Druses.  [Portbr,  Giant  cities  of  Bashan,  gives 
a  full  and  elaborate  description  of  these  ruins. 
Kunawat.  “  The  general  aspect  of  the  city  is 
very  striking — temples,  palaoes,  churches,  thea¬ 
tres,  and  massive  buildings  whose  original  use 
we  cannot  tell,  are  grouped  together  in  pio- 
tureaque  confusion,  while  beyond  the  walls,  in 
the  glen,  on  the  summits  and  sides  of  wooded 
peaks,  away  in  the  midst  of  oak  forests,  are  clus¬ 
ters  of  oolumns  and  massive  towers  and  lofty 
tombs.  A  colossal  head  of  Ashteroth,  sadly 
broken,  lies  before  a  little  temple,  of  which  pro¬ 
bably  it  was  once  the  chief  idol.  The  creseent 
moon  whioh  gave  the  goddess  the  nameCarnaim 
(‘two-horned’)  is  on  her  brow.  1  saw  in  this 
a  visible  illustration  of  an  incidental  allusion  to 
this  anoient  goddess  in  the  very  earliest  histo¬ 
ric  reference  to  Bashan.  We  read  in  Gen.  xiv. 
5  that  ‘the  kings  of  the  east’  on  their  way  to 
8odom,  44  smote  the  Rephaims  in  Ashteroth  Kar- 
naim.y  May  not  this  be  the  very  city  ?”  pp. 
42,  48.  The  Machirites  who  hold  so  prominent 
a  place  in  this  history,  were  only  a  part  of  the 
sons  of  Machir;  but  they  won  their  way  to  dis¬ 
tinction,  so  that  they  are  oalled  Machir.  They 
drew  away  a  tention  from  the  other  member  of 
the  family.  They  were  led  by  bold,  energetic 
and  skillful  men,  and  the  rapid  oonquest  ot  the 
east  Jordan  country,  especially  its  northern  por¬ 
tion,  was  largely  due  to  their  instrumentality. 
And  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went  and 
took  the  small  towns  thereof,  and  called 
them  Havoth-jair.  And  Nobah  went  and 
took  Kenath,  and  the  villages  thereof, 
and  oalled  it  Nobah  after  his  own  name. 
In  Deut.  iii.  14  this  whole  conquest  and  posses¬ 
sion  is  ascribed  to  Jair  alone.  In  Deut.  iii.  4, 
the  cities  taken  and  named  were  sixty,  while  in. 
1  Chron.  ii.  22,  28  we  read  Jair  had  twenty-three 
oities  in  Gilead,  and  Geshur  and  Aram  took  the 
towns  of  Jair  (Havoth-Jair)  from  them,  with  Ke¬ 
nath  and  its  daughters,  sixty  towns.  This  pas¬ 
sage  suggests  at  once  the  key  to  the  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  The  twenty -three  Havoth-Jair, 
with  Kenath  and  its  daughters  form  the  sixty 
towns  referred  to  in  Deuteronomy.  The  term 
Havoth-Jair  is  used  in  a  narrower  and  in  a  wider 
sense;  in  the  striot  or  narrow  sense  it  desig¬ 
nates  those  whioh  Jair  himself  took,  who  was 
the  leading  ohief  of  the  Machirites  in  Gilead,  and 
in  the  wider  sense  these  towns,  with  the  thirty- 
seven  of  Kenath  and  its  daughters.  The  pat- 
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sage  here  and  in  Deut.  iii.  4  aod  14,  and  in 
1  Chron.  ii.  28,  all  fall  into  perfeot  harmony. 
As  Kiil  says,  “Consequently  Basban  or  tho 
region  of  Argob,  with  its  sixty  fortified  towns, 
wa*  diviJed  between  two  of  the  leading  families 
of  Machir  the  Manassite,  the  families  of  Jair  and 
Nobah,  each  family  receiving  the  districts  it  had 
eonqnered,  vii.,  the  family  of  Nobah  Kenath 
and  its  daughters,  thirty-seven  towns  in  the  east¬ 
ern  portion,  and  the  family  of  Jair  twenty-three 
towns  in  the  western.  In  Deuteronomy  when 
Hoses  is  making  a  rapid  survey,  all  the  sixty 
towns  are  comprehended  under  tne  name  Havoth- 
Jair— probably  because  Nobah  was  a  subordi¬ 
nate  branch  of  the  family  of  Jair.”  For  the 
descent  of  Jair  see  xxvii.  1,  and  oomp.  Josh  xiii. 
18  and  xix.  84.  which  latter  passage  finds  its 
solution  in  the  text  1  Chron.  ii.  22.  28. — A.  G.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

By  the  grant  of  the  oountry  east  of  the  Jordan, 
Israel  has  already  gained,  as  it  were,  a  foothold 
in  its  inheritance;  but  no  seope  is  given  here 
for  the  process  of  disintegration. 

[As  the  conquest  of  the  Amorite  kingdoms  was 
preliminary  to  the  conquest  of  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise  literally,  so  this  distribution  of  the  land 
wss  the  pledge  to  Israel  of  its  possessions.  It 
was  the  earnest  of  the  inheritance.  The  pro¬ 
mise  inoluded  more  than  the  literal  Canaan. 
There  was  uothing,  therefore,  wrong  in  the  re¬ 
quest  itself,  nothing  premature  or  overhasty  in 
the  time  at  which  it  was  made ;  nothing  in  the 
thought  that  it  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  tastes 
and  habits  of  these  two  tribes,  but  in  the  spirit 
which  led  to  the  request — the  intention  expressed 
in  these  words,  bring  ns  not  over  this  Jor¬ 
dan,  to  forsake  their  brethren,  and  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  leadership  of  Moses  and  of 
Jehovah. 

Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.  The 
certainty  of  retribution.  The  statement  of  a 
principle  whioh  has  been  a  working  factor  in  all 
history,  but  which  has  its  final  application  in 
the  issues  of  the  future,  where  sin  itself  becomes 
cur  avenger. — A.  G.]. 

HOMILETIC  A  L  HINTS. 

The  law  of  the  unity  in  heart  and  oondnct  of 
the  army  of  God,  as  the  indispensable  condition 


to  the  conquest  of  the  promised  land.  How  the 
Christian  world  has  failed  in  this  respect  in  its 
relations  to  the  heathen  world.  The  ancient 
Churoh  as  over  against  Mohammedanism.  The 
Protestant  world,  especially  iu  its  theology,  in 
its  relations  to  Romanism  and  Jesuitism.  The 
danger  of  the  separation  of  the  tribes  is  avoided, 
1)  By  a  mutual  understanding;  2)  by  solemn 
warnings;  8)  by  brotherly  sacrifices;  4)  by 
wise  concessions. 

The  demand  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad 
was  oertainly,  while  unexplained,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Moses  understood  it,  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  dangerous.  The  reproof  of  Moses  in  its 
application  to  all  times.  The  declaration  of 
heroic  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  reproved 
tribes.  The  peaceful  and  blessed  reconciliation. 
— [Henry  :  **  Two  things  oommon  in  this  world 
induced  these  tribes  to  make  this  choice,  and 
this  motion  upon  it,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life.  The  land  was  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  it  was  good  for  pasturage.  Perhaps  there 
was  something  of  pride  in  it  too.  These  tribes 
were  all  first-born.  They  may  have  been  striv¬ 
ing  after  precedence,  and  assuming  that  their 
olaims  must  first  be  met.  Too  many  seek  their 
own  things^  and  not  the  things  of  the  publio 
ood,  or  of  Christ,  and  so  take  up  short  of  the 
eavenly  Canaan.  Their  choice  implied :  1.  A 
oontempt  of  the  land  of  promise ;  2.  A  distrust 
of  the  power  of  God.  8.  A  neglect  of  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  brethren.  4.  An  undue  con¬ 
sulting  of  their  own  convenience  and  wealth. — 
The  good  effect  qt  plain,  faithful  dealing.  Moses, 
by  showing  to  them  their  sin  and  the  danger  of 
it,  brought  them  to  their  duty  without  murmur¬ 
ing  or  disputing,  v.  28.  Sin  will  without  doubt 
find  out  the  sinner  sooner  or  later.  It  concerns 
us,  therefore,  to  find  out  our  sins,  that  we  may 
repent  of  them  and  forsake  them.  It  is  observa¬ 
ble  that  as  these  tribes  were  now  first  placed, 
before  the  other  tribes,  so  long  afterward  they 
were  displaced  before  the  other  tribes.”  Then 
afterward  ye  shall  return  and  this  shall  be  your 
possession.  No  full  and  legal  inheritance  for  any 
single  tribe  until  all  receive  their  possession.  The 
people  of  God  are  not  only  one  in  their  warfare 
and  oonquest,  but  in  their  possession.  A  com¬ 
mon  warfare  and  peril,  a  oommon  triumph  and 
inheritance. — A.  G.] 


TENTH  SECTION. 

The  Review  of  the  Encampments. 

Chapter  XXXIII.  1-49. 

Ttbbe  are  the  journeys  of  the  children  of  Israel,  which  went  forth  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  ^with  their  armies  under  the  hand  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  And  Moses 
wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment  of  the 
Lord  :  and  these  are  their  journeys  according  to  their  goings  out  And  they  de¬ 
parted  from  Rameses  in  the  first  month,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  first  month  ;  on 
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the  morrow  after  the  passover  the  children  of  Israel  went  out  with  a  high  hand  in 

4  the  sight  of  all  the  Egyptians.  For  the  Egyptians  kburied  all  their  firstborn,  which 
the  Loud  had  smitten  among  them :  upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  executed  judg- 

5  ments.  And  the  children  of  Israel  eremoved  from  Raineses,  and  ‘pitched  in  Sue- 

6  coth.  And  they  departed  from  Succoth,  and  pitched  in  Etham,  which  is  in  the 

7  edge  of  the  wilderness.  And  they  removed  from  Etham,  and  turned  again  unto 
S  Pi-hahiroth,  which  is  before  Baal-zephon :  and  they  pitched  before  Migdol.  And 

they  departed  from  before  Pi-hahiroth,  and  passed,  tnrough  the  midst  of  the  sea 
into  the  wilderness,  and  went  three  days’  journey  in  the  wilderness  of  Etham,  and 
9  pitched  in  Marah.  And  they  removed  from  Marah,  and  came  unto  Elim :  and  in 
Elim  were  twelve  fountains  of  water,  and  threescore  and  ten  palm  trees ;  and  they 

10  pitched  there.  And  they  removed  from  EJim,  and  encamped  by  the  Red  sea. 

11  And  they  removed  from  the  Red  sea,  and  encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  Sin. 

12  And  they  took  their  journey  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  encamped  in  Doph- 
13,  14  kah.  And  they  departed  from  Dophkah,  and  encamped  in  Alush.  And  they 

removed  from  Alush,  and  encamped  at  Rephidim,  where  was  no  water  for  the  peo- 

15  pie  to  drink.  And  they  departed  from  Rephidim,  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness 

16  of  Sinai.  And  they  removed  from  the  desert  of  Sinai,  and  pitched  at  'Kibroth- 

17  hattaavah.  And  they  departed  from  Kibroth-lmttaavah,  and  encamped  at  Haze- 
18,  19  roth.  And  they  departed  from  Hazeroth,  and  pitched  in  Rithmah  And  they 

20  departed  from  Rithmah,  and  pitched  at  Rimmon-parez.  And  they  departed  from 

21  Rimmon-parez,  and  pitched  in  Libnah.  And  they  removed  from  Libnah,  and 

22  pitched  at  Rissah.  And  they  journeyed  from  Rissah,  and  pitched  in  Kchelathah. 
23,  24  And  they  went  from  Kdiefathah,  and  pitched  in  mount  Shapher.  And  they 

25  removed  from  mount  Shapher,  and  encamped  in  Haradah.  And  they  removed 

26  from  Haradah,  and  pitched  in  Makheloth.  And  they  removed  from  Makheloth, 

27  and  encamped  at  Tahath.  And  they  departed  from  Tahath,  and  pitched  at  Tarah. 
28,  29  And  they  removed  from  Tarah,  and  pitched  in  Mithcah.  And  they  went  from 

30  Mithcah,  and  pitched  in  Hashmonah.  And  they  departed  from  Hashmonah.  and 

31  encamped  at  Moseroth.  And  they  departed  from  Moseroth,  and  pitched  in  Bene- 

32  jaakan.  And  they  removed  from  Bene-jaakan,  and  encamped  at  Hor-hagidgad. 
33,  34  And  they  went  from  Hor-hagidgad,  and  pitched  in  Jotbathah.  And  they  re- 

35  moved  from  Jotbathah,  and  encamped  at  Ebronah.  And^  they  departed  from 

36  Ebronah,  and  encamped  at  Ezion-gaoer.  And  they  removed  from  Ezion-gaber, 

37  and  pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  is  Kadcsh.  And  they  removed  from 

38  Kadesh,  and  pitched  in  mount  Hor,  in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom.  And  Aaron 
the  priest  went  up  into  mount  Hor  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  died 
there,  in  the  fortieth  year  after  the  children  of  Israel  were  come  out  of  the  land  of 

39  Egypt,  in  the  first  day  of  the  fifth  month.  And  Aaron  was  a  hundred  and  twenty 

40  and  three  years  old  when  he  died  in  mount  Hor.  And  king  Arad  the  Canaanite, 
which  dwelt  in  the  south  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  heard  of  the  coming  of  the  chil- 

41  dren  of  Israel.  And  they  departed  from  mount  Hor,  and  pitched  in  Zalmonah. 
42,  43  And  they  departed  from  Zalmonah,  and  pitched  in  Punon.  And  they  departed 

44  from  Punon,  ana  pitched  in  Oboth.  And  they  departed  from  Oboth,  and  pitched  * 

45  in  3Ije-abarim,  in  the  border  of  Moab.  And  they  departed  from  Iim,  and  pitched 

46  in  Dibon-gad.  And  they  removed  from  Dibon-gad,  and  encamped  in  Almon-dib- 

47  lathaim.  And  they  removed  from  Almon-diblathaim,  and  pitched  in  the  moun- 

48  tains  of  Abarim,  before  Nebo.  And  they  departed  from  the  mountains  of  Abarim, 

49  and  pitched  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho.  And  they  pitched  by 
Jordan,  from  Beth-jesimoth  even  unto  *Abel-shittim  in  the  olains  of  Moab. 

1  That  is,  the  grave*  of  hut  *  Or,  heap*  of  Abarim.  1  Or,  the  plain*  of  Shittim. 

•  according  to.  *  were  burying.  *  departed.  4  encamped. 

[Where  the  A  V.  uses  44 departed;*  “removed,”  “  took  their  Jonrney  ”  “  went**  interchangeably,  the  Hebrew 
text  has  but  one  word.  This  uniformity  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  the  translation  by  invariably  reading 
44  departed.**  The  same  is  true  respecting  the  word  in  the  Hebrew  text  variously  rendered  44  encamoe4  and 
44  pitched  ’*  in  the  A.  V.  It  should  invariably  be  rendered  44  encamped.’*— Ta.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

We  found  ourselves  obliged  under  chap.  zxi. 
to  diecuea  the  whole  subject  of  the  successive 
encampments,  and  must  here  refer  the  reader  to 
that  place.  [See  also,  with  relation  to  geogra¬ 
phical  matters  and  the  time  required  for  the 
journey  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh,  pp.  73,  74,  78,  79, 
80, 102.— Tn  ] 

Vers.  1,  2.  This  introduction  forms  the  super- 
seription  of  the  list  of  the  removals  and  decamp - 
menu  of  the  children  of  Israel  according  to  their 
hosts  under  the  guidanoe  of  Moses.  Moses,  now 
ia  the  plains  of  Moab,  was  to  prepare  this  list  at 
the  command  of  Jehovah,  undoubtedly  that  it 
might  be  a  monument  of  the  great  guidance  of 
Jehovah  and  of  His  oovenant  faithfulness,  which 
bad  now  brought  the  people  to  the  border  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  It  is  a  retrospect  of  the  journey  through 
the  wilderness,  in  which  richest  memories  must 
attach  to  many  stations,  inspiring  humiliation 
and  praise. 

Vers.  3-15.  From  Rameses  to  Binai. — The 
notice  is  new  whioh  states  that  the  Egyptians 
were  actually  employed  in  burying  their  first¬ 
born  when  the  Israelites  departed — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  must  have  contributed  to  facilitate 
their  departure.  Therewith  was  connected,  that 
Jehovah  executed  judgment,  not  only  on  the 
children  of  the  Egyptians,  but  also  on  their 
idols,  therefore,  on  the  false  religious  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  gods.  From  Rameses,  see  on 
Exod.  xii.  87 ;  xiv.  8.  From  8uocoth  to  Etham, 
see  Exod.  xiii.  20.  Pi-hahiroth,  see  Exod.  xiv. 
1  Marah,  see  Exod.  xv.  23.  Elim,  see  Exod. 
xv.  27.  Desert  of  Bin,  see  Exod.  xvi.  1.  Doph- 
ksh  and  Alush  are  passed  over  in  Exodus.  Re- 
phidim,  see  Exodus  xvii.  1.  Sinai,  see  Exodus 
xix.  1. 

Vers.  16-81.  From  Binai  to  Kadesh  (Bene- 
Jaakan,  see  under  chap.  xxi.). 

Q raves  of  Lust — Haxeroth — Rithmah — Rim- 
mon-parex  —  Libnah  —  Rissah  —  Kehelathah  — 
mount  Shapher — Haradah — Makhelotb — Tahath 
— Tarah  —  Mithoah  —  Hasbmonah — Moseroth— 
Bene-Jaakan.  As  in  this  list  Kadesh  is  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  name  Bene-Jaakan,  so,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ver.  86,  Ezion-Gaber  must  be  sought  un¬ 
der  ene  of  the  foregoing  names.  As  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  no  doubt,  first  came  to  the  mountains  at 
Ezion-Gaber,  one  may  conjecture  that  mount 
8hapher  (the  beautiful  mountain)  is  that  name; 
and  that  Tahath  [a  depression ]  indicates  some 
low  ground  of  the  Arabah. 

Vers.  82-36, 41-48.  From  Kadesh  to  Esion- 
Oaber  (Oboth).  Hor-hagidgad — Jotbathah — 
Ebronah — Ezion-Gaber.  Or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  Ilor-Z&lmonah — Punon— Oboth.  [See  Dr. 
Labor’s  mode  of  establishing  this  result  under 
chap.  xxi.;  also  Translator’s  note  below. — Tr.]. 

Vers.  36-40.  A  parenthesis  relating  to  the  death 
ef  Aaron  a*d  to  king  Arad.  We  read  in  the  plu¬ 
perfect:  they  had  departed  from  Ezion-Gaber, 
and  had  encamped  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  that 
is,  Kadesh.  And  (now)  they  departed  (again) 
from  Kadesh  and  encamped  at  Hor,  the  mountain 

the  border  of  the  land  of  Edom.  Hereupon 
the  death  of  Aaron  is  related,  just  as  after  the 
statement  of  xx.  22-29.  That  we  have  here  a 
12 


parenthesis  appears  from  the  quite  fragmentary 
notice  about  king  Arad,  ver.  40.  See  Deut.  x. 

6;  from  Bene-Jaakan  they  came  to  Mosera,  where 
Aaron  died.  Num.  xx.  28;  from  Kadesh  they 
came  to  mount  Hor,  where  Aaron  died.  Here  in 
the  list:  from  Bene-Jaakan  to  Hor-hagidgad;  or 
also  from  Kadesh  to  mount  Hor  [see  Translator’s 
note  below — TnJ. 

Vers.  44-49.  From  Oboth  to  the  plains  of 
Moab. —  lim — Dibon-gad— 'Almon-diblalhaim — 
mountains  of  Abarim — plains  of  Moab  (Beth-je- 
simoth  to  Abel-shittim).  According  to  Ksil  and 
the  usual  supposition,  the  encampment  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin, «.  e.t  Kadesh  (ver.  86)  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  second  arrival  at  Kadesh.  See 
on  the  oontrary  at  xx.  21.  Two  arrivals  at  Ka¬ 
desh  are  only  to  be  thought  of  with  respeot  to 
the  army  that  went  out  from  Kadesh  and  at¬ 
tacked  the  Canaanites,  and  then,  when  repulsed 
to  Hormah,  settled  again  at  Kadesh.  On  the  va¬ 
rious  hypotheses  regarding  the  encampments 
comp.  Ksil  on  ohap.  xxxiii.,  especially  the  notes, 
p.  378  [p.  247  sqq.  Clark’s  translation — Tr.] 
and  Knobbl,  p.  88. 

[It  seems  expedient  to  add  here  such  conside¬ 
rations  as  will  adjust  the  view  of  the  Translator 
given  under  ohap.  xiv.  (p.  78-80  above!  with  re¬ 
lation  to  the  explanations  of  the  list  of  encamp¬ 
ments  given  by  Dr.  Lange  under  chap.  xxi. 

The  reasons  adduced  by  Dr.  Langs  do  not 
compel  the  conclusion  that  Bene-jaakan  must  be 
identical  with  Kadesh.  The  obvious  intent  of 
ohap.  xxxiii.  is  to  give  a  consecutive  list  of  en- 
oampments ;  and  this  forms  so  strong  a  presump¬ 
tion  against  Dr.  Largs’s  interpretation  that  no¬ 
thing  short  of  a  compelling  reason  can  justify  it. 
Verses  1,  2  show,  that  in  this  chapter  we  have  a 
distinct  document,  or  “a  monument,”  as  Dr. 
Langs  justly  entitles  it.  It  must  then  be  com¬ 
plete  and  self-interpreting.  A  pluperfect  ren¬ 
dering,  such  as  Dr.  Langs  proposes  at  ver.  86, 
must  be  justified  in  the  document  itself.  Suoh  a 
monument  is  not  to  be  read  as  those  familiar 
with  the  events  might  be  supposed  to  read  it,  or 
eveii  with  the  aid  of  statements  drawn  from  other 
contemporary  records.  Being  intended  for  pos¬ 
terity,  it  must  have  been  composed  so  as  to  oc¬ 
casion  no  oonfrislon  in  the  reading.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  six  or  more 
instances  the  same  movement  and  spots  are  sig¬ 
nified  by  totally  different  names;  that  the  same 
course  is  twice  described,  as  Dr.  Langs  sup¬ 
poses,  in  vers.  82-35  and  41-43,  and  that  the 
same  verbal  form,  properly  translated  by  the 
aorist,  is  suddenly  without  notice  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  itself,  to  be  taxon  in  a  pluperfect  sense. 

The  reasoning  of  Dr.  Langs  under  xxi.  shows 
that  Moseroth  must  be  locally  much  the  same  as 
Hor.  Deut.  if.  6  makes  this  probable.  But  a 
formal  table  or  log  like  our  chapter  xxxiii.  must 
not  be  modified  by  less  formal  notices  of  other 
narratives,  even  of  our  own  book  of  Numbers, 
much  less  by  such  sporadic  notices  as  those  that 
appear  in  Deuteronomy.  Granting  the  locally 
approximate  identity  of  Moseroth,  Ilor  and  Hor-- 
hagid^ad,  then  the  movement  from  Moseroth  to 
Bene-jaakan  and  the  return  from  Bene-jaakan  to 
Hor-hagidgnd,  vers.  31,  82,  only  means  a  change 
of  locality  within  narrow  limits.  This  would 
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only  be  consistent  with  the  name  “  wandering/' 
always  given  in  Scripture  to  this  emigration,  and 
especially  to  this  period  of  it,  and  particularly 
with  the  language  of  Deut.  i.  19.  Thus,  as  stated 
p.  80,  the  presenoe  of  the  Israelites  ia  that  re¬ 
gion  amounted  to  a  virtual  occupancy  of  the 
land.  The  different  names  of  the  narrative  mark 
distinct  places,  though  some  of  them  may  have 
been  very  near  each  other.  When  such  was  the 
case,  they  might  be  used  interchangeably  in  such 
a  narrative  as  Deuteronomy  without  involving 
any  confusion  for  those  to  whom  Deuteronomy 
was  addressed,  sinoe  they  were  familiar  with  the 
scenes. 

Thus  from  Moseroth  to  Bene-jaakan  may  have 
been  in  the  direction  from  Hor  to  Kadesh ;  and, 
consequently,  from  Bene-jAakan  to  Moseroth 
w  »uld  be  part  of  the  route  from  Kadesh  to  Hor. 
But  we  need  not  oonolude  from  that,  that  Bene- 
Jaakan  must  be  identical  with  Kadesh,  or  even 
near  Kadesh.  It  might  have  been  near  Mt.  Hor, 
In  the  statement  of  Deut.  x.  6,  whioh  is  without 
geographical  connection  in  the  preceding  con¬ 
text,  Moses  may  have  named  Bene-jaakan  and 
Moseroth  as  well-known  land-marks,  by  which 
to  describe  the  course  of  the  movement,  and  by 
which  to  define  the  date  of  the  inoident  there 
referred  to.  If  it  be  conjectured,  with  Dr. 
Lanob  and  others,  that  Hor  and  Hor-hagidgnd 
and  Gudgodah  are  tho  same  locality,  of  which 
also  Moseroth  is  another  name,  then  Deut.  x.  6, 
7,  itself  distinguishes  between  Moseroth  and 
Gudgodah  or  Hor,  as  well. as  does  Num.  xxxiii. 
80,  81,  82,  88.  They  are  therefore  the  same 
with  a  difference.  What  the  difference  was  may 
elude  detection.  We  may  conjecture  that  Bene- 
jaakan,  Moseroth,  Hor-hagidgad,  Jotbathah  lay 
in  the  order  named  on  the  route  the  Israelites 
followed  from  Kadesh  to  the  southern  extremity 
of  Mt.  Seir.  If  noth  ng  else,  at  least  their 
having  been  once  encampments  would  make 
them  familiar  landmarks  to  the  Israelites.  That 
they  had  been  encampments,  proves  that  they 
afforded  convenience  for  a  halt.  On  the  final 
march  they  may  have  been  taken  again  as  halt¬ 
ing  places  for  a  night  or  longer,  though  not  for 
a  regular  encampment  aooording  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  chap.  ii.  In  other  places,  then,  beside 
the  present  chapter,  when  the  mention  of  places 
is  only  for  the  purpose  of  localizing  an  event  in 
time  or  place,  or  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the 
course  of  the  march  (not  the  encampment ),  the 
narrative  might  mention  names  that,  for  some 
reason  not  known  to  us,  served  popularly  to 
mark  the  event.  Thus  Bene-jaakan  may  have 
been  a  halting-place  (not  encampment)  just  be¬ 
fore  proceeding  to  Mount  Hor,  where  Aaron 
died;  and  Moserah  (Deut.  x.  G  a  singular;  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  80  we  have  Moseroth,  the  plural 
of  the  same  word,  which  may  or  may  not  indi¬ 
cate  a  distinction)  may  have  become  a  more 
popular  name  by  which  to  refer  to  the  time 
and  place  where  Aaron  died.  In  Deut.  ii.  8  see 
a  similar  variation  in  names,  viz.  Elath  and 
Ezion-gaber,  instead  of  those  in  vers.  42-44. 
In  this  case,  Elath  and  Ezion-gaber  need  not  be 
regarded  as  enoampments,  though  they  might 
have  been  stopping-places,  and  we  can  easily 
see  that  they  would  better  serve  as  descriptive 
land-marks  than  the  encampments  in  that  re¬ 


gion,  which  ouly  while  enoampments  may  have 
reoeived  “a  local  habitation  and  a  name."  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  (supposed,  discre¬ 
pant)  names  mentioned  in  xxi.  12  sqq.  A 
short  halt  without  encampment  would  suffice 
for  the  inoident  related,  xxi.  10-18.  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  encampments  mentioned  in 
this  chapter  name  all  the  halts  that  the  host 
made.  It  was  impossible,  e.  g.t  to  make  the 
move  from  Kadesh  to  Hor  without  two  or  more 
halts.  This  distinction  between  halts,  and  en¬ 
campments  made  according  to  the  regulations 
of  chap,  ii.,  was  proposed  by  Kubtz  (Hitt,  of  the 
Old  Cov.9  iii.,  p.  884  sq.,  Clark  s  translation), 
and  is  applied  by  Kkil,  p.  246  (Clabk’s  trans¬ 
lation).  It  is  ignored  by  Dr.  Labgb,  whose  me¬ 
thod  implies  that  he  rejects  it.  Kubtz  says: 
“  The  list  in  Num.  xxxiii.  is  purely  statistical. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  was  to  give  a  full  and 
particular  aocount  of  the  actual  stations — that 
is,  the  places  of  encampment  in  which  the  Isra¬ 
elites  prepared  for  a  lengthened  stay — not  merely 
forming  a  regular  encampment,  but  also  erect iog 
the  Sanotuary.  The  writer  in  Numb.  x. — xxii., 
does  not  pretend  to  give  anything  like  a  com¬ 
plete  aocount  of  the  various  plaoes  of  encamp¬ 
ment,  and  therefore  many  names  are  wanting  in 
the  latter  whioh  are  found  in  the  former.  His 
purpose  is  purely  historical ,  and  not  in  Any  sense 
statistical.  And  this  is  to  our  mind  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  he  mentions  more  plaoes  of 
encampment  [halting  places]  between  Ije-Aba- 
rim  and  Arboth  Moab  than  we  find  in  Numb, 
xxxiii.;  places,  that  is,  in  which  there  was  bot 
a  complete  oamp  formed,  including  the  erection 
of  the  Sanotuary." 

Thus  the  position  already  maintained  against 
Dr.  La  bob  seems  amply  justified,  viz.,  that  the 
narrative  of  chap,  xxxiii.  is  to  be  taken  in  its 
simple  and  prima  facie  sense,  t.  e.,  as  an  accurate 
list  of  all  the  regular  enoampments  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  in  which  the  names  are  given  consecutively 
And  in  their  order,  and  without  repetition  or 
confusion.  The  conjectural  explanation  just 
given,  of  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the 
mention  of  names  in  xxxiii.  and  elsewhere,  is 
not  to  be  pressed  as  the  actual  solution  of  the 
problem.  It  is  only  offered  in  order  to  show, 
that  it  is  as  easy  to  adhere  te  the  obvious  sense 
of  the  narrative  as  to  take  some  other  course. 
But  the  explanation  has  the  additional  advan¬ 
tage,  that  it  relieves  us  of  all  necessity  of  dealing 
with  the  different  mention  of  names  as  discrep¬ 
ancies.  The  parallelism  of  names,  treated  by 
Dr.  Lanob  under  chap.  xxi.  and  above  in  this 
chapter,  remains  an  interesting  suhject  of  inves¬ 
tigation.  But  it  is  seen  that  it  does  not  involve 
the  question  of  reconciling  discrepancies. 

The  process  by  which  Dr.  Lanob  would  iden¬ 
tify  Jotbathah  and  Zalmonah,  and  Abronah  and 
Punon  (see  under  xxi.  10-20),  is  used  with  equal 
success  by  others  (e.  g.%  Kkil  and  Bib.  Com.)  to 
establish  the  identity  of  Rithmah,  ver.  18,  and 
Kadesh,  xiii.  26.  We  may  suppose  from  this  that 
the  method  is  of  doubtful  value. 

Until  the  places  are  identified  on  the  map,  and 
the  mention  of  names  is  shown  to  be  irrecon¬ 
cilable,  there  is  no  question  of  discrepancy  to 
disouss.  Whoever  desires  to  see  in  briefest  form 
the  latest  results  in  the  efforts  to  locate  tho 
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Banes  of  the  present  list  from  H&zerolh  to  the 
plains  of  Moab  can  consult  the  (Sprakrk’s)  Bib. 
G>m.  in  loc.,  Smith  s  Bib,  Diet.,  Wilderness  of 
thi  W ahdbeihg s.  As  said  above  under  chap, 
xir.,  only  two  places  are  identified  bejond  doubt, 
viz.,  Eiion-gaber  and  Mt.  Hor  (though  the  latter 
i»  debated  by  Dr.  Lange  ;  see  under  xxi.).  About 
se?eral  others  there  is  reasonable  certainty,  (e. 
y.,  Ije-abarim,  see  Dr.  Lange  under  xxi.  10-20, 
and  Dibon-gad,  Dhiban ,  the  anoient  Aroer, 
m  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Arnon,”  Smith’s 


Bib.  Diet.f  s.  v„  where  the  Moabite  stone  was 
discovered  in  1868.  Palme*,  Detert  of  the  Exod. 
ohap.  xxiv. ;  H.  B.  Tristram,  The  Land  of  Moab 9 
ohaps.  vi.  But  until  more  definite  results  are 
reached,  it  does  not  seem  expedient,  in  a  com¬ 
mentary  like  the  present,  to  review  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  Dr.  Langs  under  ohap.  xxi.,  though 
many  efforts  at  exploration  have  been  made 
since  he  wrote  them,  and  there  is  reason  for 
modifying  some  of  them.— Tn.]. 


ELEVENTH  SECTION. 

Anticipation  of  Canaan.  Renewed  Command  Reapeoting  the  Expulsion  of  the 
Canaanites  and  the  Obliteration  of  the  PubUo  Signs  of  their  Idolatry. 

Chapter  XXXIII.  60-56. 

50  •And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jeri- 

51  cho,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  are 

52  passed  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  Then  ye  shall  drive  out  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  land  from  before  you,  and  destroy  all  their  ‘pictures,  and  destroy 

53  all  their  molten  images, .and  quite  pluck  down  all  their  high  places:  And  ye  shall 
dispossess  the  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  dwell  therein :  for  I  have  given  you  the 

54  land  to  possess  it.  And  ye  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot  for  an  inheritance  fcamong 
your  families ;  and  to  the  more  ye  shall  *give  the  more  inheritance,  and  to  the  fewer 
ye  shall  *give  the  less  inheritance :  everjf  man’s  inheritance  shall  be  in  the  place 

55  where  his  lot  falleth ;  according  to  the  tribes  of  your  fathers  ye  shall  inherit.  But 
if  ye  will  not  drive  out  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  from  before  you  ;  then  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  that  those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them  shall  be  pricks  in  your  eyes, 

56  and  thorns  in  your  sides,  and  shall  vex  you  in  the  land  wherein  ye  dwell.  ‘More¬ 
over  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  I  shall  do  unto  you.  as  I  thought  to  do  unto  them. 


1  Hob.  multiply  his  inheritance.  *  Heb.  diminish  his  inheritance. 

•  statues  (stones  with  images  Onn,  Dx  Witn).  *  according  to.  •  And. 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Comp.  Exod.  xxiii.  81;  Lev.  xxvi.  1;  Dent. 
▼H.  2;  ix.  4,5;  Josh,  xxiii.  18;  Jud.  ii.  8.  Com¬ 
mand  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  So  Keil  en¬ 
titles  this  section.  The  text  does  not  admit  of 
this  extravagant,  traditional  repre°entation.  The 
religious  assumption  underlying  the  stern  mea¬ 
sures  against  the  Canaanites  is  this,  that  Israel 
in  Canaan  can  and  must  by  uo  means  tolerate  any 
Canaanitish,  or  indeed  any  sort  of  idolatrous 
community,  because  it  will  affect  Israel  ruin¬ 
ously.  This  latter  motive  is  reiterated  again  and 
•gain,  and  the  most  various  changes  rung 
®n  Hence  in  the  Promised  Land  no  sorts  of 
oigns  of  idolatry  shall  stand  in  places,  or  by  the 
*°»d8,  or  on  bridges.  But  it  is  first  of  all  as- 
■umed  that  they  arc  not  to  exterminate  the  hea¬ 


then  as  individual  heathen  in  the  land;  already 
in  the  Deoalogue  there  is  mention  of  the  stranger 
that  is  in  Israrl’s  gates.  This  stranger,  toward 
whom  they  are  again  and  again  commanded  to 
behave  themselves  justly  and  kindly  (Exod.  xxii. 

21  ;  xxiii.  9 ;  Lev.  xix.  33 ;  Deut.  x.  19)  might  in 
later  times  be  made  a  proselyte  of  the  gate;  ori¬ 
ginally  he  was  only  one  that  recognised  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  lsraelitish  established  religion, 
and  had  renounced  all  public  announcement  of 
Any  heathen  feeling.  Hence  it  is  the  first  task 
of  the  Israelites  to  expel  the  heathen  from  the 
land,  as  this  sort  of  crowding  out  and  pushing 
farther  of  one  people  by  another  frequently  hap¬ 
pened  in  ancient  times.  By  such  crowding  out 
the  Germans  came  to  Germany,  and  the  Celts 
have  experienced  crowding  in  many  ways.  If, 
however,  the  heathen  made  warlike  opposition, 
the  meaning  was  that  they  would  maintain  heM 
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thenism  io  the  land  itself,  and  then  the  ckerem 
resulted,  the  prostrating  of  the  warlike  men,  and 
ouly  in  oonsequenoe  of  that  storm  of  war  or  ven- 
geanoe,  a  more  universal  eherem .  But  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this,  a  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  social  task  of  Israel,  and  the  religious  sen¬ 
tence  that  was  referred  back  to  the  decree  of  Je¬ 
hovah.  According  to  the  latter,  a  universal 
judgment  of  extermination  fell  on  the  Canaan- 
ites;  according  to  the  sooial  task,  the  extermi¬ 
nation  was  conditioned  in  many  ways,  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  the  national  spirit  of  the  Jews  continued 
to  be  tempted  rather  by  a  false,  dangerous  tole- 
ranoe  which  it  could  not  yet  bear,  than  by  an 
opposing,  excessive  fanaticism.  The  intercourse 
of  Moses  with  pious  heathen,  the  history  of  the 
Gibeonites  the  book  of  Judges,  and  the  later 
history  of  Israel  serve  for  illustration.  Solomon 
had  a  fall  by  anticipating  the  public  freedom  of 
worship. 

Ver.  61.  The  meaning  of  the  reiterated  com¬ 
mand  is  quite  plain.  The  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
are  driven  out,  while  all  publio  signs  of  idola¬ 
trous  worship  are  destroyed.  The  most  incon¬ 
spicuous  are  memorial  stones  by  the  way-side 
having  on  them  figures  of  idols  or  idolatrous  in¬ 
scriptions  ;  of  higher  degree  are  molten  images ; 


still  higher  are  the  high-places,  consecrated 
groves  or  enclosed  places  of  worship  with  altars. 
More  the  religion  of  the  law  cannot  and  will  not 
do.  Press  hearts,  convert  souls  by  constraint, — 
this  dark  thought  of  the  middle  ages  and  of  the 
Syllabus  cannot  occur  on  Biblical  ground,  or,  if 
it  does,  only  as  the  heathenism  of  Jesebel,  of 
Nebuchadnesxar,  and  of  Antioohus  Epiphanes. 
Thus  they  are  to  possess  the  land  purely  and 
wholly,  but  also  in  just  relations,  whenoe  ver.  64 
repeats  the  command  of  xxvi.  66.  The  law  is 
enforced  by  threatening  punishment  for  the  trans¬ 
gressors.  The  natural  consequenoes  are  these: 
the  heathen  become  thorns  in  their  eyes  and 
pricks  in  their  sides ;  their  eyes  become  obscured 
for  faith ;  their  life  will  be  trained  in  the  way 
of  superstition.  But  in  the  land  that  is  given  to 
them,  the  heathen  will  oppress  and  afflict  them ; 
and  just  because  of  this  intolerance  of  heathen¬ 
ism  they  must  not  tolerate  heathenism.  It  is 
here:  either  or;  anvil  or  hammer.  How  long 
the  vulgar  liberalism  showed  itself  too  insipid  to 
understand  that!  But  the  positive  punishment 
shall  be  that  Jehovah  will,  in  that  case,  reject 
them  also  as  He  now  does  the  Canaanites,  Josh, 
xxiii.  IS. 


% 


TWELFTH  SECTION. 

Determination  of  the  Boundaries  of  the  Land  of  Israel.  List  of  the  Men 
appointed  to  Distribute  it  for  the  Individual  Tribes. 

Chapter  XXXIV.  1-29. 

1,  2  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  ye  come  into  the  land  of  Canaan ;  (this  is  the  land  that  shall 
fall  unto  you  for  an  inheritance,  even  the  land  of  Canaan  with  the  coasts  thereof :) 

3  Then  your  south  quarter  shall  be  from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  along  by  the  coast  of 
Edom,  and  your  south  border  shall  be  the  outmost  coast  of  the  salt  sea  eastward : 

4  And  your  border  shall  turn  from  the  south  to  the  ascent  of 1  Ak rabbi m,  and  pass  on 
to  Zin :  and  the  going  forth  thereof  shall  be  from  the  south  to  Kadesh-barnea,  and 

6  shall  go  on  to  Hazar-addar,  and  pass  on  to  Azmon :  And  the  border  shall  fetch  a 
compass  from  Azmon  unto  the  river  of  Egypt,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at 

6  the  sea.  And  as  for  the  western  border,  ye  shall  even  have  the  great  sea  for  a 

7  border :  this  shall  be  your  west  border.  And  this  shall  be  your  north  border :  from 

8  the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you  mount  Hor :  From  mount  Hor  ye  shall 
point  out  your  border  unto  the  entrance  of  Hamath ;  and  the  goings  forth  of  the 
border  shall  be  to  Zedad : 

9  And  the  border  shall  go  on  to  Ziphron,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  he  at  Ha- 

10  zar-enan:  this  shall  be  your  north  border.  And  ye  shall  point  out  your  east  bor- 

11  der  from  Hazar-enan  to  Shepham :  And  the  coast  shall  go  down  from  Shepham  to 
Biblah,  on  the  east  side  of  Am ;  and  the  border  shall  descend,  and  shall  reach  unto 

12  the  *side  of  the  sea  of  Chinnereth  eastward :  And  the  border  shall  go  down  to  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  the  goings  out  of  it  shall  be  at  the  salt  sea :  this  shall  be  your  land  with 
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13  the  coasts  thereof  round  about.  And  Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel,  say¬ 
ing,  This  is  the  land  which  ye  shall  inherit  by  lot.  which  the  Lord  commanded  to 

14  give  unto  the  nine  tribes,  and  to  the  half  tribe :  For  the  tribe  of  the  children  of 
Reuben  according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  and  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Gad 
according  to  the  house  of  their  fathers,  have  received  their  inheritance;  and  half 

15  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  have  received  their  inheritance :  The  two  tribes  and  the  half 
tribe  have  received  their  inheritance  on  this  side  Jordan  near  Jericho  eastward,  to- 

16, 17  ward  the  sunrising.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  These  are  the 
names  of  the  men  which  shall  divide  the  land  unto  you :  Eleazar  the  priest,  and 

18  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.  And  ye  shall  take  one  prince  of  every  tribe,  to  divide  the 

19  land  by  inheritance.  And  the  names  of  the  men  are  these :  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 

20  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh.  And  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Simeon,  She- 

21  muel  the  son  of  Amihud.  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  Elidad  the  son  of  Chislon. 

22  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Dan,  Bukki  the  son  of  JoglL 

23  The  prince  of  the  children  of  Joseph,  for  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Manasseh, 

24  Hanniel  the  son  of  Ephod.  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children  of  Eph- 

25  raira,  Kemuel  the  son  of  Shiphtan.  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the  children 

26  of  Zebulun,  Elizaphan  the  son  of  Parnach.  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 

27  children  of  Issachar,  Paltiel  the  son  of  Azzan.  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 

28  children  of  Asher,  Ahihud  the  son  of  Shelomi.  And  the  prince  of  the  tribe  of  the 

29  children  of  Naphtali,  Pedahel  the  son  of  Ammihud.  These  are  they  whom  the 
Lord  commanded  to  divide  the  inheritance  unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land 
of  Canaan. 

1  Pi  Warn:  scorpion  heights  •  Marg.  shoulder. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

fVer.  3^  'Hm  Q turneSf*  point,  from  the  extreme  point  of  the  salt  sea.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  7.  UCm  from  HKP,  to  mark  or  delineate,  but  with  the  added  idea  of  irregularity.  The  wavy,  shaken 

T  I  T  T 

line  reaching  from  one  point  to  another.  IHSl  In*  Sept.:  r6  Spot  rb  Spot  the  mountain  of  the  mountain,  L  a* 
the  great  mountain.— A  G.J 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  lawgiver  now  passes  in  the  most  logical 
method,  to  define  the  limits  of  the  land  which  Is¬ 
rael  should  regard  as  its  inheritance,  so  that  it 
should  not  seek  to  go  out  beyond  these  limits  and 
found  a  world  empire  (2  Sam.  xxiv.),  nor  rest 
within  these  boundaries  until  it  has  acquired  and 
oeoopied  all  the  territory  within  them.  The 
foundation  for  this  direotion  is  contained  in  Gen. 
xv.  18—21 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  81 — and  their  actual  ap¬ 
plication  of  them  is  related  in  Josh.  xiii.  sqq.  It 
is  assumed  .that  the  east  Jordan  region  belongs 
within  these  limits. 

1.  Ver.  2.  The  inheritance  is  defined  generally 
as  the  land  of  Canaan  with  the  ooaata 
thereof,  or  according  to  its  boundaries. 

2.  Vers.  8-5.  The  southern  boundary.  The 
general  description.  The  southern  limit  is  the 
wilderness  of  Zin.  The  added  clause  along  by 
the  ooaat  (side)  of  Bdom  represents  this  line 
as  a  somewhat  extended  one,  which,  like  the  de¬ 
sert  of  Zin  itself,  stretohes  by  the  side  of  Edom 
southwards  below  the  Dead  Sea.  The  more  de¬ 
tailed  description  indicates  a  line  drawn  from  the 
east  to  the  west,  beginning  at  the  southern  point 
of  the  eastern  salt  or  dead  sea,  and  from  this 

point  bending  southwards  in  Israg^’s  favor  COpS) 
to  the  heights  of  Akrabbim,  thence  inward  in  a 


curve  through  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  enclosing 
Kadesh-Barnea  (the  thirty-eight  years*  camping 
ground),  stretching  onwards  by  the  unknown 
laces,  Addar  and  Azmon,  turns  to  the  river  of 
gypt  (Rhinocolura),  and  down  this  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  sea.  Keil  holds  that  the  border  turned 
Dpi,  ver.  4)  at  the  heights  of  Akrabbim  and 
then  went  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west. 
The  line  seems  to  be  more  fully  desoribed 
in  Joshua  xv.  (from  Kadesh-Barnea  to  Heiron, 
ascending  farther  to  Addar,  Karkan,  Azmon). 
For  the  brook  of  Egypt  see  1  Kings  viii.  65;  2 
Kings  xxiv.  7;  2  Chron.  vii.  8;  Isa.  xxvii.  12. 

f  While  we  cannot  identify  certainly  all  the  loca- 
ities  here  mentioned,  the  general  direction  of 
the  south  border,  and  even  its  more  special  fea¬ 
tures  as  here  defined  “are  in  strict  accordance,’* 
as  Palmbr  ( The  Desert  of  the  Exodus)  says,  44  with 
the  natural  geographical  limits  of  the  country.** 
The  Edom  along  which  the  border  lay  is  plainly 
not  the  Edom  east  of  the  Arabah,  but  the  region 
south  of  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  and  which  still 
bears  the  name  of  Seir  or  3en  among  the  Arabs. 
The  limits  of  Ihe  south  quarter  which  reached  to 
the  wilderness  of  Zin  were  defined  by  a  line 
starting  from  “the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  sea,  and  running  southwards  up  the  Ascent 
from  the  Gbor** — whether  this  ascent  was  up 
the  Wady  El-Fikreh,  which  opens  into  the  Ghor 
nearly  at  its  south* west  corner,  or  a  pass  opon- 
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ii.g  iuio  the  Arabah  still  lower  down,  perhaps 
the  wady  Murreh,  is  uncertain — “along  the  Ar»- 
bah  10  the  south  of  the  Axaximeh  mountains, 
turning  to  Gadis  (Kadesh),  round  the  Bouth-east 
of  that  mouutaiu  plateau,  from  the  west  of  which 
it  shall  extend  (taking  iu  all  the  fertile  valleys 
at  the  foot)  as  far  as  wady  El  Arisb,(the  brook 
of  Egypt),  running  northward  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Tne  Haxar-Addar  here  corresponds  pro¬ 
bably  to  llezrou  and  Addar  in  Josh.  xv.  3,  4,  the 
two  places  lying  so  close  to  each  other  that  they 
are  here  named  together.  Haxar-Addar  is  pro¬ 
bably,  though  from  geographical  rather  than 
etymological  considerations,  to  be  sought  in 
Ain-el-Kudeirat  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
ridge  which  here  forms  the  natural  demarcation 
between  Canaan  and  the  Desert.  The  fountain 
is  still  the  souroe  of  fertility  to  the  neighboring 
fields  ”  Bib.  Com. — A.  G.] 

8.  The  western  border,  ver.  6.  The  great  sea, 
Deut.  iii.  16  and  Joshua.  But  it  was  the  sea  with 
it 8  border  or  territory  set  over  against  Canaan, 
so  that  this  did  not  reach  throughout  to  the 
sea. 

•  4.  The  northern  limit,  vers.  7-9.  The  gene¬ 
ral  description.  A  line  was  to  be  drawn — some¬ 
what  undefined,  however — from  the  sea  on  the 
west  to  Mount  Ilor  on  the  east.  That  this  moun¬ 
tain  cannot  lie  in  northern  Phoenicia,  as  Keobel 
thinks,  perhaps  Mount  Casius  to  the  southwest 
of  Antioch  on  the  Orootes,  is  evident  from  the 
fact,  that  on  that  supposition  a  line  would  have 
to  be  drawn  northwards,  and  not  from  west  to 
east.  Mount  Hor  therefore  must  be  sought  to 
the  eastward.  It  is  more  probably  a  western 
spur  of  Anti  Lebanon  than  of  Lebanon,  and  is 
perhaps  Hermon.  From  Mount  Hor  onwards 
the  line  is  more  exactly  defined.  At  first  it 
crosses  obliquely  the  repeatedly  mentioned  way 
to  Hamath,  in  the  direction  of  Zedad.  That 

non  ICS  cannot  mean  until  one  comes  to  the 
town  Hamath,  is  clear,  as  Keil  holds  from  the 
fact  that  Hamath  (thd  present  Epiphanius  on 
the  Orontes)  never  belonged  to  Canaan.  [Keil 
holds  “that  in  all  the  passages  in  which  Hamath 
is  so  referred  to,  Josh.  xiii.  5;  Judg.  iii.  3;  1 
Kings  viii.  65;  2  Kings  xiv.  25,  etc.,  it  denotes 
not  the  town,  but  the  kingdom  of  Hamath  named 
from  its  capital,  and  refors  to  2  Chron.  viii.  4, 
where  Solomon  is  said  to  have  built  store  cities 
in  Hamath  as  the  proof  of  his  position.  How 
far  this  kingdom  may  have  extended  southward 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  we  do  not  know.” — A.  G.] 
Zedad  lies  southward  from  Hums  or  Emcsa,  or 
between  Hums  and  Damascus.  This  description 
involves  an  important  curve  northward  in  the 
boundary,  sinoe  it  passes  over  the  scarcely 
known  Ziphron  (Exek.  xlvii.  16,  Zifmn)  to  Haxar- 
Enan,  the  fountain-court,  whioh  some  oonjeoture 
is  found  in  Bekaa.  This  character  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  seems  to  be  intimated  in  the  jYlRtf’in.  The 
boundary  crosses  the  roadway  from  Hamath  to 
Ziphron,  and  then  goes  from  Ziphron  to  Haear- 
Enan.  The  whole  description  would  thus  seem 
to  show  that  the  line  ran  far  up  into  the  region 
of  Anti-Libanus,  while  the  main  part  of  the  line 
from  the  sea  to  Mount  Hor  is  not  more  clearly 
defined.  Josb.  xi.  17  names  besides  *8  of  spe¬ 
cial  importance  “Baal-gad,”  which  lay  in  the 


valley  of  Lebanon  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon. 
We  may  observe  that  Moses  probably  did  not 
possess  the  most  exact  kuowledge  of  these  north¬ 
ern  regious.  [It  is  much  better  to  acknowledge 
our  own  ignorance,  aud  wait  for  the  light  which 
geographical  researches  are  sure  to  east  upon 
these  questions  than  to  impute  ignoranoe  to 
Moses. — A.  G.]  The  main  line  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountaiu  lay  cKarly  in  his  mind;  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  special  places  in  Anti- Lebanon  along 
the  great  oaravan  mountain  were  known  to  him. 
[The  northern  border,  especially  in  its  north¬ 
eastern  portion,  is  involved  in  some  obscurity, 
which,  however,  is  fast  disappearing.  It  is  well 
nigh  certain  that  the  Mount  Hor  here  referred 
to  cannot  be,  as  Laiigb  conjectures,  Hermon. 
The*  name  denotes  the  whole  western  oreet  of 
Lebanon,  to  some  point  of  which  the  line  from 
the  sea  would  te  drawn.  Portkb,  Giant  Cities 
of  Bashan ,  pp.  307-324.  “Standing  on  the  top 
of  the  ruined  citadel  at  Hums,  I  saw  on  the 
western  side  of  the  plain  a  great  opening  or  pass 
through  the  mountains.  On  its  southern  side 
the  ridge  of  Lebanon  rises  abruptly  to  a  height 
of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  on  its  northern  the 
lower  ridge  of  Bargylus  terminates  in  a  bluff- 
promontory.  Between  the  two  lies  the  only 
opening  from  the  land  of  Hamath  to  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  unquestionably 
the  entrance  of  Hamatb.  From  Mount  Hor  je 
shall  point  out  your  border  unto  the  entrance 
of  Hamath.  Afterwards,  both  when  sailing 
along  the  Syrian  coast,  and  when  standing  on 
the  plain  of  Phoenicia,  1  saw  with  still  more  die- 
tinctn*  88  this  remarkable  pass.  1  saw  then  how 
graphic  was  the  description  of  Moses.  From 
the  great  sea  ye  shall  point  out  for  you  Mount 
Hor.  It  was  there  before  me — the  majestic 
northern  peak  of  Lebanon,  the  loftiest  mountain 
in  Syria,  its  glittering  crown  encircled  by  a 
halo  of  silvery  clouds.  The  pass  between  Leba¬ 
non  and  Bargylus  is  the  only  opening  from  the 
coast  into  the  land  of  Hamath.”  From  the  en¬ 
trance  the  border-line  was  drawn  northeast  to 
Hamath,  then  south-east  by  Ziphron  about  three 
miles  east  of  Aretheuaa,  through  Zedad,  the  pre¬ 
sent  Sudud,  about  eight  hours  east  of  Hums,  to 
Hnxar-Enan.”  This  place,  which  was  the  north¬ 
eastern  point  in  the  land,  must  have  been  a 
place  marked  by  abundant  springs.  It  was  a 
village  of  fountains.  Porter  identifies  this 
place  with  the  present  Kuryetein,  lying  about 
six  miles  southeast  from  Sudud,  and  about  mid¬ 
way  between  Palmyra  and  Damascus.  “Here 
are  copious  fountain?*— — the  only  ones  of  any  note 
in  the  whole  of  that  vast  arid  region.”  Keil 
places  Haxar  Enan  near  the  fountain  of  Lebweh, 
at  what  Robinson  regards  as  the  water-shed 
between  the  Orontes  and  the  Leontes.  The 
fountain  is  large,  and  furnishes  the  finest  water, 
springing  at  different  points  from  underneath  a 
broad  piece  of  coarse  gravel.  He  urges  in  favor 
of  this  locality,  that  it  is  incredible  that  the  line 
should  have  run  so  far  to  the  north,  embracing 
a  country  which  never  really  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  that  the  more  southern 
line  agrees  better  with  the  eastern  boundary. 
It  is  no  real  objection,  however,  to  the  larger 
limit s,  that  they  were  actually  never  reaohed  per¬ 
manently  by  the  Israelitish  power,  sinoe  the  ori- 
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gioal  grant  extends  even  to  the  Euphrates,  Gen. 
xv.  18;  Ex.  xxiii.  81,  on  condition  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  faithful  end  obedient.  The  con¬ 
ditions  were  not  fulfilled,  and  hence  the  whole 
land  granted  was  not  oocnpied.  8o  for,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  take  PonTia*s  location  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  boundary  as  the  correct  one.— A.  G.] 

8.  The  eastern  border,  vers.  10-12.  From 
Hazar-Enan  to  8hepham.  From  that  point  the 
line  descends  from  the  moan  tains  southwards  to 
Rtbiah  to  the  east  of  Ain,  and  going  down  still 
farther,  strikes  the  east  side  of  the  sea  of  Cbiu- 
nereih.  Still  further  it  runs  down  to  the  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  theooe  along  (hat  river  to  the  Dead 
Sea.  Sbepham  and  Riblah  (to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Riblah  in  the  land  of  Hamath)  cannot 
be  precisely  located.  But  Riblah  lies  east  of 
Ain,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
light  io  the  great  fountain  Neba  Anjar  at  the 
foot  of  Anti  Lebanon  (Robinson,  Re* torches, 
VoL  IV.,  p.  498).  [Robinson,  however,  identi¬ 
fies  Riblah  here  with  the  Riblah  in  Hamath  and 
which  appears  in  the  later  hietory.  Poetib  also : 
u  Has  my  reader  ever  remarked  the  aoouraoy 
of  Biblioal  topography  even  in  the  minutest 
details  ?  Moses  speaks  of  Riblah  on  the  east 
aide  of  Ain,  or  of  the  fountain.  Ten  miles 
west  of  Riblah  is  the  great  fountain  of  the 
Orontes,  which  I  also  Visited,  and  which  is  to 
this  day  oalled  by  all  the  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  El  Ai*,  4  the  fountain/  99  For  the 
opposite  side,  see  the  Bib .  Com .,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  to  sustain  its  theory,  resorts  to  the  violent 
•opposition,  that  there  is  no  Riblah  in  the  text; 
and  laying  aside  the  Masoretio  pointing,  con¬ 
structs  a  word  whioh  will  favor  its  theory,  p. 
782.— A.  G.]  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  sea  of 
Galilee  is  not  the  boundaryt  but  is  enclosed 
within  it,  as  belonging  to  the  Holy  Land,  as 
even  the  Jordan  also.  [The  description,  how¬ 
ever— pressed  upon  the  shoulder  of  the 
sea— seems  to  imply  that  while  the  border  had 
not  run  along  the  Jordan  previously,  it  now 
rested  upon  the  north-eastern  shore  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  and  then  skirted  that  sea,  and  so 
down  the  Jordan.  The  heritage  of  the  two 
tribes  and  a  half  belonged  to  the  Holy  Laud, 
though  not  included  within  these  bounds.  We 
are  not  to  limit  the  land  to  less  than  that  whioh 
was  actually  oooupied,  nor  are  we  to  exclude 
from  it  regions  whioh  may  never  hare  been  per¬ 
manently  occupied.— A.  G.l  This  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  was  still  now  to  be  distributed  by  lot,  as 
the  land  of  the  inheritance  in  the  narrower  and 
Krioter  sense.  Still  the  inheritance  of  Reuben, 
Gad  and  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  the  east 
Jordan  region,  was  included.  For  here  it  treats 
specially  of  that  part  of  the  inheritance  which 
was  yet  to  be  conquered  and  distributed. 

[Ver.  15.  Oa  thla  aide  Jordan  near  Jeri- 
oho,  literally,  on  this  side  of  the  Jericho  Jor- 
•dan.  The  expression  here  is  remarkable,  be- 
«*use  applied  here,  not  as  elsewhere  to  a  limited 
■pace,  but  to  the  whole  territory  of  the  two  and 
n  half  tribes.  It  is,  too,  geographically  more 
accurate  than  would  have  been  the  simple 
phrase:  44 on  this  side  of  the  Jordan,’*  for  the 
Jordan  did  not  divide  the  western  and  eastern 
tribes  throughout  the  whole  of  its  course.  That 
Ikt  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  was  not 


bounded  by  the  Jordan  on  the  east  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  sites  of  some  of  the  Napbtalite 
cities  (Josh.  xix.  86,  88),  as  well  as  from  the 
assertion  of  Josbphus  [Antiq.  V.  22).”  Bib. 
Com .,  p.  788. — A.  G.] 

Vers.  16-29.  The  appointment  to  distribute 
the  land.  To  the  two  leaders  of  the  people  and 
who  therefore  represented  the  people,  a  prince 
from  each  of  the  tribes  was  added,  to  whom  the 
speeial  interests  of  the  tribes  were  entrusted. 
[‘‘The  positions  of  the  several  inheritances 
seem  to  be  determined  by  lot ;  but  their  dimen¬ 
sions  were  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the 
tribes  to  which  thjy  fell.”  Kbil,  p.  258.  The 
list  of  tribes  in  the  order  named  corresponds, 
with  some  exoeptions,  to  the  situation  of  the 
territory  whioh  the  tribes  reeeived  in  Canaan, 
reckoning  from  the  south  to  the  north.”  There 
are  some  singular  omissions  in  the  enumeration. 
The  phrase  of  the  ohildren.  or  sons,  does  not 
occur  with  referenoe  to  Judah  and  Bepjamin ; 
and  the  word  prince,  whioh  describes  the  dis¬ 
tributors  ohosen  from  the  several  tribes,  aoes 
not  appear  with  reference  to  Judah,  Simeon  and 
Benjamin.  Hirsch  suggests  as  an  explanation, 
44  that  as  the  phrase  4 tribe  of  the  ohildren'  rep¬ 
resents  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  tribe  as 
oomposed  of  the  individual  *13,  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamiir,  on  whose  borders  the 
national  sanctuary  was  to  be  established,  are 
not  thought  of  as  a  unity  made  up  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  members  of  the  tribe,  but  as  belonging  to 
the  entire  community,  a  branch  of  the  whole 
nation,  and  so  representing  its  unity.  So  also 
as  the  sanctuary  represented  the  dominion  of 
God  and  His  law,  no  prinoe  appears  for  these 
tribes,  nor  even  for  Simeon,  whose  inheritance 
lay  enclosed  in  that  of  Judah.” — A.  G.l  The 
names  of  those  appointed — all  of  them  unknown 
to  us  save  Caleb— are  Caleb,  attacker,  seizer; 
Furst,  Gib.,  dog-barker;  Sbemuel,  heard  of 
God,  asked ;  Elidad,  loved  of  God  (Theophilus) ; 
Bukki,  reverer  of  Jehovah  [Gis.  poured  out  of 
Jehovah];  Hanniel,  grace  of  God;  Kemuel, 
assembly  of  God ;  Elizaphan,  whom  God  shields 
or  hides ;  Paltiel,  whom  God  rescues ;  Ahihud, 
friend  of  union  [brother,  friend  of  Jews] ;  Pe- 
dahel,  whom  God  redeems  or  saves. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  pre-determination  of  the*  boundaries  of 
Canaan  in  a  certain  measure  reflects  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  this  narrow, 
consecrated  spaoe,  should  the  people  attain  its 
full  greatness,  not  with  faint  hearts  negleot  the 
possession  granted  to  them,  but  also  not  to  over¬ 
leap  its  bounds  and  seek  to  found  a  world-em¬ 
pire  (2  Sam.  xxiv.}.  The  division  of  the  land 
among  the  tribes  is  so  ordered  that  it  is  partly 
to  be  decided  by  lot  or  the  decree  of  God,  and 
partly  by  the  considerations  of  human  righteous¬ 
ness,  the  sense  of  duty,  as  these  are  always  the 
two  factors  whioh  work  and  secure  a  righteous 
distribution  of  human  property. 

[The  distinetion  between  the  grant  and  the 
aotual  possession,  and  that  distinetion  as 
grounded,  not  in  any  failure  on  the  part  of  God, 
nor  in  any  want  of  power  on  the  part  of  Israel, 
to  subdue  and  occupy  the  land  to  its  widest 
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limit,  bat  to  the  want  of  obedience,  Judg.  ii.  20- 
28;  Josh.  xxiii.  18-16;  Ley.  xxvi.  82-84.  The 
geographioal  and  hietorioal  relations  of  the  land. 
—A.  G.J 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

Arrangements  for  the  land  of  Canaan.  Its 
division.  The  Mosaio  system  has  imprinted 
itself  upon  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  indefinite* 
ness  of  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries 
may  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  Mosaic 
antiquity  of  the  narrative.  Israel  itself  must 
restriot  itself  and  its  outlines  within  the  most 
determinate  limits  externally,  in  order  to  Its 
spiritual  conquest  of  the  world.  This  self-re¬ 
striction  re-appears  in  the  New  Testament  direc¬ 
tions  in  a  spiritual  sense.  The  evil  condition 
of  a  churchy  whioh  seeks  to  extend  itself  indefi- 
nitely  as  to  its  outward  sise  and  numbers,  while  | 
as  to  its  inward  qualities,  its  spiritual  life,  it  is 
dead,  and  indeed  falling  into  dissolution.  How 
indeed  in  the  last  instanoe  what  purports  to  be 


an  angelio  renunciation  of  the  world,  beoomes 
truly  a  demonic  seeking  of  the  world.  The  ex¬ 
ecutors  of  the  Mosaio  testament  with  respect  to 
Canaan :  all  is  clear,  definite,  public,  righteous. 
The  confessional  legacy -hunting  of  eveiy  kind 
is  directly  the  contrary. 

[ Woedswoeth  :  “  Almighty  God  describes  the 
limits  of  the  promised  land,  and  thus  declares 
that  it  is  He  wiio  is  the  Lord  of  all  the  earth ; 
that  all  nations  are  His  feudatories  and  vassals, 
and  hold  their  territories  from  Him  who  sets 
the  borders  of  the  earth,  and  determines  the 
bounds  of  their  habitations  (Acts  xvii.  26).'* 
Hemet:  “Their  borders  are  set  then  1.  Thai 
they  might  know  whom  they  were  to  dispossess, 
and  how  far  the  commission  given  them  (xxxiii. 
58)  extended.  2.  That  they  might  know  what 
to  expect,  the  possession  of  themselves.  How 
little  a  share  of  the  world  God  often  gives  to  His 
own  people !  Publio  affairs  should  be  so  man* 
aged  as  not  only  to  give  their  right  to  all,  but 
if  possible,  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  that  they 
have  right  done  them." — A.  G.  j 


THIRTEENTH  SECTION. 

Regulations  for  the  Lewitieal  Cities  and  the  Cities  of  Refuge. 

Chaptee  XXXV. 

1  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho, 

2  saying,  Command  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  give  unto  the  Levites,  of  the  in- 
heritance  of  their  possession,  cities  to  dwell  in ;  and  ye  shall  give  also  unto  the 

3  Levites  suburbs  for  the  cities  round  about  them.  And  the  cities  shall  they  have 
to  dwell  in ;  and  the  suburbs  of  them  shall  be  for  their  cattle,  and  for  their  goods, 

4  and  for  all  their  beasts.  And  the  suburbs  of  the  cities,  which  ye  shall  give  unto 
the  Levites,  shall  reach  from  the  wall  of  the  city  and  outward  a  thousand  cubits 

5  round  about.  And  ye  shall  measure  from  without  the  city  on  the  east  side  two 
thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  south  side  two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  west  side 
two  thousand  cubits,  and  on  the  north  side  two  thousand  cubits ;  and  the  city  shall 

6  be  in  the  midst :  this  shall  be  to  them  the  suburbs  of  the  cities.  And  among  the 
cities  which  ye  shall  rive  unto  the  Levites  there  shall  be  six  cities  for  refuge,  which 
ye  shall  appoint  for  the  manslayer,  that  he  may  flee  thither :  and  *to  them  ye  shall 

7  add  forty  and  two  cities.  So  all  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to  the  Levites  shall 

8  be  forty  and  eight  cities :  them  shall  ye  give  with  their  suburbs.  And  the  cities 
which  ye  shall  give  shall  be  of  the  possession  of  the  children  of  Israel :  from  them 
that  have  many  ye  shall  give  many ;  but  from  them  that  have  few  ye  shall  rive  few : 
every  one  shall  give  of  his  cities  unto  the  Levites  according  to  his  inheritance, 
which  2he  inheriteth. 

9, 10  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses,  saying,  Speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 

11  and  say  unto  them,  When  ye  be  come  over  Jordan  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  Then 
ye  shall  appoint  you  cities  to  be  cities  of  refuge  for  you ;  that  the  slayer  may  flee 

12  thither,  winch  killeth  any  person  at  Unawares.  And  they  shall  be  unto  you  cities 
for  refuge  from  the  avenger ;  that  the  manslayer  die  not,  until  he  stand  before  the 

13  congregation  in  judgment  And  of  these  cities  which  ye  shall  give,  six  cities  shall 
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14  ye  have  for  refuge.  Ye  shall  give  three  cities  on  this  side  Jordan,  and  three  cities 

15  shall  ye  give  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  shall  be  cities  of  refuge.  These  six 
cities  shall  be  a  refuge,  both  for  the  children  of  Israel,  and  for  the  stranger,  and  for 
the  sojourner  among  them ;  that  every  one  that  killeth  any  person  unawares  may  flee 

16  thither.  And  if  he  smite  him  with  an  instrument  of  iron,  so  that  he  die,  he  is  a  niur- 

17  derer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  if  he  snlite  him  with  throwing 
a  Stone  wherewith  he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer:  the  murderer  shall 

18  surely  be  put  to  death.  Or  if  he  smite  him  with  a  hand  weapon  of  wood,  wherewith 
he  may  die,  and  he  die,  he  is  a  murderer :  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to  death. 

19  The  revenger  of  blood  himself  shall  slay  the  murderer :  when  he  meeteth  him,  he 

20  shall  slay  him.  But  if  he  thrust  him  of  hatred,  or  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  wait, 

21  that  he  die ;  Or  in  enmity  smite  him  with  his  hand,  that  he  die :  he  that  smote  him 
shall  surely  be  put  to  death ;  for  he  is  a  murderer :  the  revenger  of  blood  shall  slay 

22  the  murderer,  when  he  meeteth  him.  But  if  he  thrust  him  suddenly  without  en- 

23  mity,  or  have  cast  upon  him  any  thing  without  laying  of  wait,  Or  with  any  stone, 
wherewith  a  man  may  die,  seeing  him  not,  and  cast  it  upon  him,  that  he  die,  and 

24  was  not  his  enemy,  neither  sought  his  harm ;  Then  the  congregation  shall  judge 

25  between  the  slayer  and  the  revenger  of  blood  according  to  these  judgments :  And 
the  congregation  shall  deliver  the  slayer  out  of  the  hand  of  the  revenger  of  blood, 
and  the  congregation  shall  restore  him  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled : 
and  he  shall  abide  in  it  unto  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which  was  anointed  with 

26  the  holy  oil.  But  if  the  slayer  shall  at  any  time  come  without  the  border  of  the 

27  city  of  his  refuge,  whither  he  was  fled ;  And  the  revenger  of  blood  find  him  with¬ 
out  the  borders  of  the  city  of  his  refuge,  and  the  revenger  of  blood  kill  the  slayer : 

28  he  shall  not  be  guilty  of ‘blood :  Because  he  should  have  remained  in  the  city  of 
his  refuge  until  the  death  of  the  high  priest :  but  after  the  death  of  the  high  priest 

29  the  slayer  shall  return  into  the  land  of  his  possession.  So  these  things  shall  be  for 
a  statute  of  judgment  unto  you  throughout  your  generations  in  all  your  dwellings. 

30  Whoso  killeth  any  person,  the  murderer  shall  be  put  to  death  by  the  mouth  of 
witnesses :  but  one  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any  person  to  cause  him  to  die. 

31  Moreover,  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction  for  the  life  of  a  murderer,  which  is  fguilty 

32  of  death :  but  he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  take  no  satisfaction 
for  him  that  is  fled  to  the  city  of  his  refuge,  that  he  should  come  again  to  dwell  in 

33  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the  priest  So  ye  shall  not  pollute  the  land  wherein  ye 
are:  for  blood  it  defileth  the  land :  and  the  Tland  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood 

34  that  is  shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it  Defile  not  therefore  the 
land  which  ye  shall  inhabit,  wherein  I  dwell :  for  I  the  Lord  dwell  among  the 
children  of  Israel. 

1  Marg.  above  them  ye  shall  give.  *  Heb.  they  inherit  *  Heb.  by  error.  *  Heb.  a  stone  of  the  hand. 

*  Heb.  no  blood  shall  be  to  him.  1  Hob.  faulty  to  die.  1  Heb.  there  can  be  no  expiation  for  the  blood. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  8.  DtfinS  not  the  ordinary  term  for  eheep  and  goat*  or  email  cattle.  Here  it  designates  that  which 
they  had  acqulre'd— their  movable  or  drives  possessions — and  so  flocks  as  driven  together^— A  G.] 

[Ver.  A  tflJO  from  to  drive— place  to  which  cattle  were  driven.— A  G.] 

t  :  »  “v 

[Ver.  S.  Omit  ahall  be.J 

[Ver. 6.  The  preposition  is  not  in  the  original  Render  with  Lutes:  And  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give  to  the 
Writes  are  the  six— supply  the  verb;  or  better,  as  to  the  cities  which  ye  shall  give,  etc.  Six  cities  shall  be  for, 
etc.- AG.] 

[Ver.  1L  Da  Waira :  Convenient  oil  ies— those  easy,  ready  of  access,  and  so  fit 
[Ver.  It.  nil# 3.  By  his  error  or  wandering ;  by  inadvertence.— A.  G.] 

[Ver.  11  StOD  from  StU  to  redeem,  buy  back.  Connected  with  0^1  redeemer  of  blood,  avenger,  and  so  the 
redeemer  of  blood  was  the  next  of  kin,  a  kinsman.— A  G.] 

[Ver.  11  TVJpn  not  the  word  ordinarily  used  for  the  congregation,  but  the  local  court  of  the  city  to  which  he 
***•  Bee  vers.  24  and  25.— AG.] 

[Ver  19.  In  his  lighting  upon  him,  wherever  he  meets  him;  the  word  includes  even  an  undesigned  meet- 
®t“A.G.] 

[Ver.  23.  Who  willed  him  no  evil. — Luthxb.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Comp.  Josh.  xxi.  After  the  dlreetione  for  the 
purifying  or  the  holy  lend  from  all  heathen  de-  i 

lenient,  and  its  division  among  the  people  of 
Jehovah  in  a  just  and  equitable  manner,  a  posi¬ 
tive  consecration  is  now  imparted  to  it,  by  the 
distribution  of  the  Levitioal  oities  throughout 
the  entire  land.  This  gleam  of  Levitioal  sano- 
tity  ever  the  land,  which  takes  the  plaoe  of  the 
dark  or  trivolous  image- worship,  becomes 
broader  and  brighter  through  the  asylums  for 
fugitives,  who  were  pursued  for  the  uninten¬ 
tional  shedding  of  blood ;  places  of  refuge  which 
were  looated  among  the  Levitioal  oities,  and 
were  thus  pasted  under  the  protection  of  the 
Levites,  but  by  the  law  under  which  they  were 
appointed,  were  not  only  bulwarks  of  justice 
and  its  enforcement,  but  also  of  grace  and  its 
dispensation,  and  thus  glorified  the  holy  land. 

This  mingling  of  the  Levitioal  oities  with  the 
places  of  refuge  for  those  pursued  by  the  reven¬ 
ger  of  blood,  was  in  the  first  place  peculiarly 
significant.  It  expresses  the  inward  connection 
of  righteousness  and  grace,  and  also  the  sharp 
distinction  between  the  unintentional  shedding 
of  blood  by  the  parricide,  and  the  intentional 
and  oriminal  shedding  of  blood  by  the  mur¬ 
derer.  between  expiation  by  the  loss  of  liberty 
and  expiation  by  death,  and  thus  the  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  natural  thirst  for  vengeance,  to 
the  sacred  law  of  justice  and  right.  The  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  justioe  and  grace  gives  to  this 
institution  the  morning  rays  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  principles  and  relations.  Its  natural  basis 
is  the  relation  between  the  blood  revenger  and 
the  right  of  asylum  among  the  ancients,  its  ec¬ 
clesiastical  form  the  refuge  to  the  sanctuary  and 
altars  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  its 
Christian  development  the  idea  of  pardon  con¬ 
sistent  with  right,  a  legal  pardon,  its  carioature 
the  radical  excuse  of  guilt  and  the  liberalistic 
dilution  of  the  rights  of  the  slain,  or  the  law  of 
murder. 

1.  The  Levitical  citie* ,  vers.  1-5.  The  Levites 
receive  no  inheritance,  no  lot  in  Canaan ;  their 
lot  and  inheritance  is  Jehovah.  But  the  tribes 
shall  give  them  cities  out  of  their  inheritance, 
and  in  addition  pasturage  for  their  cattle ;  the 
cities  only  io  a  conditional  sense,  i.  e.,  for  dwell¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  those  who  were  not 
Levites,  but  with  their  own  houses  and  with 
special  rights.  The  pastures,  lay  around  the 
o  ties,  for  their  cattle  and  their  possession  (their 
flocks  and  herds),  and  for  all  their  animals 
generally.*  For  an  inalienable  pos«ession,  Lev. 
xxv.  84.  The  clear  conception  and  location  of 
the  pastures  which  were  to  be  given  to  the  Le¬ 
vites  in  the  environs  of  their  cities  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  accept 
the  designation  which  Kkil,  after  (Michaelis 
and  Knsbrl)  adopts  and  favors.  In  the  first 


•  LDIVn  animals  generally.  Bo  Kril,  Bib. 

Cbm.,  Wordsworth;  but  Hirsch  suggests  that  the  phrase 
is  used  here,  not  to  supplement  the  enumeration  of  the 
pasture  animals,  but  rather  to  denote  every  purifying 
arrangement  necessary  for  health.  No  grave  could  be 
made  in  the  Levite  city  or  region,  unless  in  the  cases 
of  those  who  had  fled  to  them  for  refuge. — A  G.] 

« 


plaoe,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cities  should 
all  be  four-square;  and  then  it  is  hardly  sup- 
posable  that  the  oities  should  all  be  enclosed  by 
pastures  exclusively  Levite,  and  indeed  an  envi¬ 
ron  of  one  by  two  thousand  cubits,  so  that  no 
pasture  land  should  have  been  left  lor  the  other 
inhabitants  of  the  cities,  unless  they  looked  for 
it,  outside  of  tbe  Levite  paeturee.  Then  furtber, 
it  would  barely  have  been  possible  to  lay  out 
pastures  one  thousand  cubits  broad  on  every  side 
of  every  city.  The  descriptUn  is  entirely  clear 
so  far,  that  the  Levite  pastures  should  extend 
one  thousand  cubits  from  the  city  into  tbe  fields 
around ;  then  two  thousand  cubits,  from  the 
outer  border  of  tlie  one  thousand  (HflD)  on 
every  side  of  (he  oity  should  be  set  apart  for  Le¬ 
vite  pastures,  thus  in  all  eight  thousand  cubits. 
There  was  still  room  for  the  gardens  near  the 
city  walls,  and  between  the  measured  Levite 
pastures  there  was  room  also  for  the  pastures  of 
the  other  dwellers  in  the  oity.  The  eight  thou¬ 
sand  cubits  appear  to  form  a  plus  or  minus,  an 
indefinite  quantity,  to  be  determined  in  ocncrete 
cases  according  to  tbe  demands  and  number  of 
their  cattle  and  flocks.  Thus  tbe  Levitee  were 
scattered  in  Israel  according  to  tbe  prediction — 
or  curse — of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.).  But  the  dis¬ 
persion,  which  in  another  form  hung  as  a  doom 
over  the  Simeonites,  became  now,  not  only  a 
blessing  to  the  Levites,  whom  tbe  whole  broad 
country  bad  to  support,  etz.,  by  the  payment  of 
the  tithes  that  could  not  be  carried  far,  but  also 
for  Israel,  since  tbe  Levites,  as  teachers  of  the 
law,  consecrated  because  of  the  name  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  were  to  be  the  salt  of  the  land  and  people. 
But  still  they  should  not,  as  Kbil  rightly  ob¬ 
serves,  lose  their  power,  by  too  great  a  disinte¬ 
gration  and  dispersion  through  the  whole  land, 
or  become  burdensome  to  individual  tribes  by 
too  great  concentration.  [“  From  without. 
The  demarcation  here  inteLthd  would  run  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  wall  of  the  city  outside  of  which  it  was 
made.  The  object  was  apparently  to  secure  that 
the  preceding  provision  thould  be  fairly  and 
fully  carried  out.  The  suburb  would  thus  ex¬ 
tend  for  a  thousand  cubits,  or  nearly  one-third 
of  a  mile  from  the  wall.  There  might  be  danger, 
especially  with  the  irregular  forme  which  the 
cities  might  assume,  and  with  the  physical  obsta¬ 
cles  presented  by  the  surrounding  ground,  that 
neighboring  proprietors  would  deem  the  suburb 
sufficient,  if  it  measured  a  thousand  oubits  in 
some  directions,  not  in  others,  in  which  case  it 
might  occasionally  be  restricted  to  a  very  small 
area.  To  guard  against  this,  it  was  ordained 
that  the  suburb  should  alike  on  north,  south, 
east  and  west,  present  at  a  thousand  cubits'  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  wall,  a  front  not  less  than  two 
thousand  oubits  in  length."  Bib^  Com.  This 
is  better  than  Keil's  view  (which  implies  that 
every  Levitical  city  lay  four-square,  within  the 
area  enclosed  by  the  four  sides  of  a  square),  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  flexible.  Tbe  two  things  which 
seem  essential,  are  to  retain  tbe  precision  and 
definiteness  of  the  description  of  tbe  text,  and 
yet  allow  for  the  diversity  in  shape  and  location 
which  was  sure  to  exist.  Ii  is  very  generally 
agreed  that  the  first  suburb  was  a  thousand 
cubits  broad  all  round  the  city  in  whatever  shape 
its  walls  may  have  been  constructed.  If  we  re- 
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gard  the  enumeration  of  the  sides  north,  south, 
east  and  west  as  used  to  indicate  all  directions, 
and  not  merely  four  sides,  we  n&a y  conoeive  of 
the  outer  and  broader  suburb— two  thousand 
•obits  deep— conformed  in  its  shape  to  the  walls 
of  the  city,  and  the  configuration  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground.— A.  G.] 

2.  Tke  Fret  citUs,  vers.  fi-16  sqq.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  free  oities  is  limited  to  six,  which  added 
to  the  remaining  Levitioal  cities,  makes  the  en¬ 
tire  number  forty-eight.  That  the  number  of 
the  oities  ooours  here  for  the  first  time  proves 
the  importance  of  the  free  cities.  The  provi¬ 
sion,  too,  that  the  Levitioal  oities  should  be  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  tribes  according  to  their 
strength,  appears  here  for  the  first  time.  The 
most  important  Levitioal  oities,  ».  the  oities  of 
the  priests,  thirteen  in  number,  were  divided 
among  the  tribes,  who  later  were  nearest  the 
sanotuary,  Judah.  Simeon  and  Benjamin;  No 
less  care  appears  in  the  selection  of  the  free,  or 
refage  oities.  The  looation  of  those  on  the  far¬ 
ther  side  of  Jordan,  and  those  on  this  side  (in 
Canaan)  made  the  escape  to  them  possible  to  all. 
These  asylums  were  announced  already  in  the 
first  giving  of  the  law  (Bx.  xxi.  13),  these  regu¬ 
lations  were  also  fixed  before  this  (Lev.  It.  2), 
and  the  law  with  respect  to  them  was  more 
widely  developed  later  (Dent.  xix.  1-13.) 

These  were  to  be  located  on  three  circuits  of 
the  land,  on  both  sides  of  the  Jordan;  and  the 
roads  leading  to  them  should  be  well  kept,  so 
that  the  avenger  of  blood  should  not  be  able  to 
overtake  and  slay  the  innooent  fugitive  through 
a  long  and  wearisome  and  diffioult  road.  [The 
Jewish  tradition  held  that  the  oities  east  and 
west  of  the  Jordan  mast  correspond  with  each 
other;  that  the  three  on  eaoh  side  must  be  equally, 
distant  from  each  other;  that  the  oities  must  be 
sn walled— of  considerable  sise,  have  all  the  ne- 
oessaries  and  conveniences  of  life,  both  material 
as  water,  markets,  ete.,  and  moral  as-  teachers’ 
schools;  in  short,  bo  a  complete  little  world. 
Hiasoa  says  that  the  njjtf  or  error  did  not  in¬ 
clude  mistakes  occurring  through  their  careless¬ 
ness,  but  only  oases  which  could  not  have  been 
calculated  upon,  or  whioh  could  not  have  been 
avoided  by  ordinary  human  foresight.  He  adds 
that  their  protective  character  belonged  in  a  se¬ 
condary  tense  to  the  Levitioal  oitiee,  bat  was 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  these  six  oities. 
Levitioal  or  priestly  oities  were  chosen  partly 
beoause  they  would  be  first  resorted  to  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  partly  also  beoause 
the  land  and  the  people  were  the  Lord’s,  and  the 
priests  were  His  representatives;  and  the  crime 
of  shedding  blood  was  pre-eminently  offensive  to 
Him,  and  loft  its  stain  upon  His  land ;  and  there¬ 
fore  those  charged  with  this  crime  and  yet  inno¬ 
cent,  were  to  seek  refage  in  His  oities  and  under 
His  protection.  The  right  and  duty  of  revenge 
for  violations  of  justice  was  universally  recog¬ 
nised  among  the  anoients.  It  was  exercised  at 
first  by  every  member  of  the  family.  It  was 
«*«r  restricted  in  its  exercise  to  some  one  mem¬ 
ber,  generally  the  next  of  kin.  It  was  greatly 
modified  in  its  application  by  this  Mosaic  insti¬ 
tution  and  its  attendant  features.  The  Goel — “  is 
that  particular  relation  whose  special  duty  it  was 
lo  restore  the  violated  family  integrity,  who  had 


not  ouly  to  redeem  landed  property  that  had 
been  alienated  from  the  family  (Lev.  xxv.  25  sq.), 
or  a  member  of  the  family  who  had  fallen  into 
slavery  (Lev.  xxv.  47),  but  also  the  blood  that 
had  been  taken  away  from  the  family  by  mur¬ 
der.”  Oehlul  in  Keil’s  Cum,—  A.  G.] 

The  right  of  asylum  created  also,  according  to 
ver.  15,  for  the  stranger,  even  those  who  were 
merely  sojourners  in  the  land.  But  it  was  only 
a  free  city  actually  to  those  who  had  oommitted 
manslaughter,  and  that  without  design.  The 
murderer,  on  tho  contrary,  who  fled  to  it  for  ro- 
fuge,  ran  directly  to  the  bar  of  judgment  and  to 
death.  Even  tho  homicide  was  only  protected  at 
first  from  the  rage  and  violenoe  of  the  avenger.* 
His  ultimate  freedom  from  the  penalty  of  death 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  conditions.  The  fu¬ 
gitive  must  at  first  stand  before  the  gates  of  the 
oity  of  refuge,  and  state  his  case  to  the  elders,  in 
order  to  scoure  admission  into  the  city,  and  its 
protection  against  the  avenger.  He  had  thus  to 
▼indicate  himself  before  a  judicial  investigation.* 
Then  he  could  not  leave  the  city  of  refage  until 
a  fixed  terminus  was  reached.  If  he  wandered 
from  its  jurisdiction,  the  avenger  might  slay 
him.  As  he  thus  stood,  on  the  one  side,  under 
the  protection  of  the  free  city,  the  authority  of  the 
Levites,  and  the  special  protection  of  Jehovah,  to 
whom  the  Levite  cities  as  peculiarly  holy  be¬ 
longed,  so  be  was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain 
measure  banished  from  his  hearth  and  home. 
The  terminus  moreover  for  the  elose  of  this  ex¬ 
ile  is  very  remarkable.  When  the  bigh-priest 
dies,  who  is  anointed  with  the  sacred  oiC  he  may 
return  to  his  inheritance  in  safety.  This  entirely 
peculiar  method  of  atonement,  rests  truly  upon 
the  idea  that  the  great  event  of  the  death  of  the 
high  priest  covers  with  respeot  to  God,  a  mass 
of  sins  whioh  have  risen  from  ignorance  or  mis¬ 
takes,  and  causes  them  to  be  forgotten  by  men, 
and  thus  forms  a  terminus  or  bound  which  even 
the  avenger  of  blood  must  respeot.  Thus  even 
in  a  moral  sense  great  national  calamities — such 
as  the  death  of  the  high  priest  would  be  regarded 
in  Israel — have  something  expiatory  in  their  na¬ 
ture;  old  enmities  and  dissensions  are  lost  in  the 
national  sorrow.  In  the  interval  moreover  the 
hope  of  the  fugitive  was  kept  alive  awaiting  this 
terminus,  while  the  passion  of  the  avenger  was 
abated.  Kbil  holds  especially  from  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  high  priest  was  anointed  with 
the  holy  oil  that  the  death  of  the  earthly  high 
priest,  typified  that  of  tht  heavenly,  who  through 
the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to 
God  (Heb.  ix.  14).  It  is  definitely  deol&red  that 
the  priests  had  to  bear  the  sins  of  the  people; 
the  high  priest  especially  making  an  atonement 
stood  with  his  oenser  between  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  his  intercession,  as  his  priestly  stead¬ 
fastness  when  in  peril  of  death,  had  a  somewhat 


•  [Jewish  Rabbis  held  that  in  cases  of  this  crime — 
where  there  was  no  kinsman  upon  whom  the  dnty  fell 
to  revenue  the  blood  shed — the  court  would  appoint 
one — A.  G 1 

f  [8o  strictly  was  this  Interpreted  by  the  Jewish  doc¬ 
tors,  that  even  when  committed  in  the  presence  of  the 
conrt,  the  crime  could  not  he  punished  until  a  judicial 
examination.  In  such  a  case,  however,  the  court  which 
was  to  sit  and  adjudicate  the  case  must  be  a  different 
one  from  that  bo  fore  which  the  offence  was  committed. 
The  functions  of  a  judge  and  a  witness  were  in  theii  view 
not  lodged  in  the  same  person.— A.  G.] 
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atoning  oharaeter,  as  probably  also  his  death. 
Still  we  most  emphasise  the  faet  that  this  dyna¬ 
mic  or  moral  effioaoy  of  his  death  is  not  men¬ 
tioned  among  the  definite  types  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  and  could  not  be  so  mentioned,  since  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  was  not  always  edifying. 
[Keil  :  “  In  these  regulations  all  the  rigor  of  di¬ 
vine  justice  is  manifested  in  the  most  beautiful 
concord  with  His  mercy.  Through  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life,  even  when  not  wilful,  human  blood 
had  been  shed  and  demanded  expiation.  Tet 
this  expiation  did  not  consist  in  the  death  of  the 
offender  himself,  because  he  had  not  sinned  wil¬ 
fully.  Hence  an  asylum  was  provided  for  him  in 
the  free  city  to  which  he  might  flee,  and  where 
he  might  remain,  not  as  an  exile,  but  under  the 
protection  of  God,  until  his  sin  was  expiated  by 
the  death  of  the  high  priest.  The  fact  that  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  was  regarded  as  expia¬ 
tory  is  evident  from  the  clause,  “  who  has  been 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,”  which  would  appear 
unmeaning  and  superfluous  on  any  other  view. 
The  anointing  with  the  holy  oil  was  a  symbol  of 
the  oommunioation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  which 
the  high  priest  was  empowered  to  act  as  media¬ 
tor  and  representative  of  the  nation  before  God, 
so  that  he  alone  could  carry  out  the  yearly  and 
general  expiation  for  the  whole  nation  on  the 
great  day  of  atonement  But  as  his  life  and 
work  aoquired  a  representative  signification 
through  this  anointing  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  his 
death  might  also  be  regarded  as  a  death  for  the 
sins  of  the  people,  by  virtue  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
imputed  to  him,  through  which  (be  unintentional 
manslayer  received  the  benefits  of  the  propitia¬ 
tion  for  his  sins  before  God,  so  that  he  could  re¬ 
turn  oleansed  to  his  native  town  without  further 
exposure  to  the  avenger  of  blood.  But  inasmuch 
as,  acoording  to  this  view,  the  death  of  the  high 
priest  had  the  same  result  in  a  certain  sense,  in 
relation  to  his  line  of  office,  as  his  function  on 
the  day  of  atonement  had  had  every  year,  the 
death  of  the  earthly  high  priest  became  thereby 
a  type  of  that  of  the  heavenly  One,  who  through 
the  eternal  (holy)  Spirit  offered  Himself  without 
spot  to  God,  that  we  might  be  redeemed  from  our 
transgressions,  and  receive  the  promised  eternal 
inheritance.  Just  as  the  blood  of  Christ  wrought 
out  eternal  redemption  only,  because  through  the 
eternal  Spirit  He  offered  Himself  without  spot  to 
God,  so  the  death  of  the  high  priest  of  the  Old 
Testament  secured  the  complete  aeliveranoe  of  the 
manslayer  from  his  sfn,  only  because  he  had 
been  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  the  symbol  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.”  The  death  of  Christ  our  High  Priest 
avails  to  release  those  who  have  fled  for  refuge 
to  Him  from  all  the  penalty  whioh  their  sins  de¬ 
serve.  And  as  the  high  priest  was  a  type  of 
Christ,  his  death,  as  the  anointed  one,  and  an¬ 
ointed  with  the  8pirit  of  life  and  holiness,  had  a 
typical  efficacy,  aad  released  those  who  had  fled 
for  refuge  from  the  avenger  to  the  priestly  cities, 
and  representatively  at  least,  to  the  city  of  the 
high  priest.  That  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned 
as  a  type  by  no  means  excludes  it  from  that  re¬ 
lation,  nor  does  the  mode  or  features  of  the  high 
priest's  death  affect  its  typioal  any  more  than  its 
real  efficacy. — A.  G.] 

As  the  acquittal  of  the  unintentional  homicide 
was  not  unconditioned,  so  also  the  restraints  of 


the  avenger  are  not  unlimited.  The  Goel  was 
legally  the  nearest  relative,  or  in  his  default  the 
relative  next  removed  (see  the  book  of  Ruth)  and 
ultimately  the  whole  family.  In  actual  life  how¬ 
ever  it  was  that  relative  of  the  slain  person  who 
felt  most  deeply  the* injury  which  had  been  in- 
flicted  upou  him,  and  would  rather  die  with  the 
slain,  than  not  to  olaim  back  his  blood,  i.  *.,  leave 
it  unavenged.  The  impulse  of  blood  revenge  was 
therefore,  and  still  is,  the  original  natural  im¬ 
pulse  of  retributive  justice,  the  source  of  all  crimi¬ 
nal  jurisprudence.  But  since  the  avenger  is 
blinded  with  passion — and  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  revenge  as  a  passion  always  engenders  fresh 
revenges,  as  is  seen,  to  this  day  among  certain 
tribes  and  peoples,  s.y.,  in  Arabia — so  the  law 
steps  in  between  the  avenger  and  his  victim,  re¬ 
strains  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  (and 
duty)  by  the  judgment  of  the  community,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  more  natural  form  of  revenge  may 
pass  more  and  more  into  the  unimpassioned  de¬ 
cision  of  the  public  court  and  justice.  Thus  the 
right  of  refuge  and  of  revenge  stand  over  against 
each  other,  and  each  exerting  a  modifying  and 
shaping  influence  upon  the  other.  In  a  legal 
point  of  view  the  avenger  may  still  kill  the  ho¬ 
micide  with  impunity;  and  is  indeed  the  execu¬ 
tioner  of  the  sentence  of  the  oourt,  if  the  congre¬ 
gation,  or  the  court  of  the  congregation  (*.  the 
local  oonrt  of  the  city  of  refuge,  or  perhaps  the 
highest  tribunal  of  the  whole  oommunity),  should 
adjudge  the  homicide  a  murderer.  [The  order 
seems  to  have  been  this.  The  manslayer  pre¬ 
sented  himself  to  the  elders  of  the  eity  of  refuge 
and  stated  his  oase;  upon  that  they  received 
him,  and  if  the  charge  of  crime  was  pressed,  he 
was  to  be  banded  over  to  the  oommunity  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  then  folly  tried.  If  they  found 
him  innocent  of  intentional  murder,  he  was  re¬ 
mitted  to  the  protection  of  the  eity  of  refoge  ;  if 
otherwise,  he  was  delivered  to  the  avenger. -  A.  G.  ] 
8.  The  distinction  between  homicide 
and  murder. — Vers.  16-28.  The  signs  of  mur¬ 
der  as  to  the  mode.  The  use  of  a  deadly  weapon 
of  iron,  or,  if  heavy  enough  to  cause  death,  a 
stone,  or  of  a  heavy  piece  of  wood  (Cain’s  club). 
[The  use  of  such  weapons  dangerous  to  life  would 
imply  some  evil  intent — were  presumably  proof 
of  a  malicious  purpose. — A.  G.]  The  motives 
are  hatred  and  enmity.  The  means  employed  an 
artful  plan.  Unintentional  homioide,  on  tho 
other  hand,  might  ocour  from  M  sudden  thrust,  a 
hunting  around  of  a  weapon,  without  enmity  ;  or 
the  casting  of  a  stone  without  a  purpose  to  in¬ 
jure,  or  in  ignorance  of  any  one  in  danger,  and 
in  cases  in  which  it  could  then  be  known  that  no 
enmity,  no  ill-will  existed.  [8ee  the  eases  illus¬ 
trated  Deut.  xix.  4,  5. — A.  G.]  In  the  former 
case  the  avenger  takes  bis  course,  but  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  the  congregation  shell  judge,  t. «.,  actu¬ 
ally  determine,  and  so  rescue  the  manslayer  from 
his  pursuer.  As  to  the  manslayer  even  the  sen¬ 
tence  the  avenger  may  kill  him  wbensver 
and  wherever  he  meets  him,  lights  upon 
him,  comes  under  legal  limitat  ions,  because  other¬ 
wise  the  revenger  might  designate  every  homi¬ 
cide  as  a  murderer.* 


•  [Hisses:  At  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  the  homi¬ 
cide  returned  to  his  home  and  possessions,  but  not  to 
his  social  position  and  offioial  honor,  even  where  these 
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4.  The  judgment  upon  the  murderer  and 
hie  m jtive. — Vers.  The  manslayer  eau 

oalj  be  convicted  of  murder  by  the  evidence  of 
Mveral  (Deut.:  two  or  three)  witnesses.  Tne 
testimony  of  a  single  witness  is  not  sufficient. 
Bat  if  convicted,  then  he  was  not  to  be  released 
npoo  any  expiation,  or  ransom,  or  sacrifice,  as 
was  done  among  the  heathen  nations,  by  tho  old 
Germans,  and  even  in  the  phurch  of  the  middle 
ages.  Even  the  mere  manelayer  cannot  be  re¬ 
leased  from  his  sentenoe,  that  he  must  remain  in 
the  city  of  refuge  until  the  death  of  the  high 
priest.  For  whoever  is  guilty  of  blood  has  defiled 
sad  desecrated  the  land;  he  has  stained  it  with 
blood,  and  there  is  no  atonement  for  these  but 
the  blood  of  the  murderer.  If  he  remains  un- 
pnnished,  then  the  judicatory  itself  appointed  to 
administer  retributive  justice  defiles  the  land,  the 
holy  land,  in  which  Jehovah  dwells  with  His 
people— Jehovah  as  the  sacred  personality  among 
His  people,  whom  He  has  trained  to  a  life  of 
sanctified  personality.  Thus  here  too  tbe  law 
forms  a  sacred  pedagogic — a  method  of  train¬ 
ing  by  which  men  are  led  upwards  from  the 
merely  natural  to  the  spiritual  life.  As  Moses 
thus  provides  for  or  regulates  the  oath,  the  offer¬ 
ing,  marriage,  divorce,  the  vow,  the  revenge  of 
jealousy,  so  now  also  the  blood  revenge,  To  or¬ 
der  to  lead  it  to  the  ideal  goal,  where  the  whole 
society  of  the  people,  the  ontire  community,  is 
male  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  penalty 
•r  curse  resting  upon  tbe  shedding  of  human 
blood.  Comp,  this  Comm.  Gen.  ix.  5,  6.  [No 
satisfaction. — V ers.  81,  82.  “Tbe  permission 
to  make  compensation  for  murder  undoubtedly 
mitigates  in  praotiee  the  system  of  private  reta¬ 
liation,  but  it  does  so  by  sacrificing  tbe  principle 
which  is  the  basis  of  that  retaliation  itself.  Rest¬ 
ing  ultimately  upon  that  law  of  God,  “that  who¬ 
soever  sheddeth  man’s  blood,  by  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed,”  it  bids  men  rest  content  with  a 
convenient  evasion  of  that  law,  and  connects  tbe 
authority  given  to  men  to  act  as  God’s  ministers 
in  taking  life  for  life,  with  a  warrant  for  ena¬ 
bling  the  kinsmen  of  a  murdered  man  to  make 
gain  out  of  his  murder.  For  I  the  Lord  dwell 
— an  emphatic  protest  against  nil  enactment  or 
relaxation  of  laws  by  men  for  their  own  private 
convenience.”  Bib.  Com.  These  words  too  con¬ 
tain  the  very  principle  and  sum  of  the  whole  law 
above,  viz.:  thin  sacredness  of  human  blood  or  life 
—since  man  is  made  in  tbe  image  of  God. — A.  G.] 

For  the  literature  see  Winer’s  Real-Worter- 
iscA,  art.  “Freistatt.”  Dann:  Ueber  den  Ur - 
•prung  dee  Anylreehte,  etc.,  Leipsio,  1840.  CowleA 
an  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  280-284.  J.  D.  Miohaelis, 
Lvct  of  Jloeec.  Smith’s  Bib.  Diet.  arts.  “  Cities 
of  Refuge  ’  and  “Revenger  of  Blood.” 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

Tbe  Levites  were  specially  cared  for.  They 
are  to  be,  on  the  one  hand,  without  large  posses¬ 
ions,  and,  on  the  other,  without  care,  but,  above 
all,  intimately  oonneoted  with  the  people ;  an 

vere  hereditary.  All  other  transgressors,  when  they 
vwe  atoned  for,  were  restored  to  the  honors  and  offices 
roey  enjoyed  before,  and  were  qualified  to  hold  new 
Porttkms,  bat  the  unintentional  murderers  were  ex¬ 
cluded.— A  G.] 


ideal  for  an  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual  class  for 
all  time.  The  hierarchy  of  the  middle  ages  did 
not  observe  this.  It  took  the  tithes,  but  took 
with  them  also  the  landed  property.  It  reversed 
the  Old  Testament  relations.  It  did  not  dwell 
with  the  people,  but  left  them  to  dwell  by  them¬ 
selves.  And  while  men  who  were  pursued  for 
an  unintentloual  crime  found  safety  among  the 
Levites  in  the  oities  of  refuge,  under  the  hierar¬ 
chy  men  who  were  more  innocent  than  unin¬ 
tentional  homicides  ran  directly  to  their  death, 
into  the  very  tortures  of  the  inquisition.  But 
tbe  right  of  sanctuary  which  the  churches  offered 
them  was  a  faint  reflection  of  the  Old  Testament 
oities  of  refuge. 

The  refuge  opened  in  the  bosom  of  the  Leviti- 
cal  cities  for  those  who  were  pursued  by  the  re¬ 
venger  of  blood ;  how  great  and  true  a  preparat  ion 
to  the  New  Testament  was  this  union  of  holiness 
and  meroy. 

But  the  sharp  distinctions  which  are  made 
with  respect  to  these  fugitives,  between  actual 
murderers  and  real  homicides,  are  a  divine  tes¬ 
timony  against  tbe  fatuities  of  modern  liberal¬ 
ism,  and  especially  against  the  abominable  lie 
of  materialism,  whioh  strips  all  crimes  of  their 
guilt. 

[“  The  atoning  death  of  the  Saviour  casts  its 
shadow  before  oo  the  statute  book  of  the  law, 
and  on  the  annals  of  Jewish  history.  The  High 
Priest  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the 
whole  chosen  family  of  sacerdotal  mediators,  as 
exclusively  entrusted  with  some  of  the  chief 
priestly  functions,  as  alone  privileged  to  make 
yearly  atonement  within  the  Holy  of  Holies,  was 
pre-eminently  a  type  of  Christ.  And  then  the 
death  of  each  successive  high-priest  presignified 
that  death  of  Christ  by  which  the  captives  were 
to  be  freed,  and  the  remembranoe  of  transgres¬ 
sions  made  to  cease.”  Bib.  (7om.— A.  G.] 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  beautiful  and  suggestive  union  of  the 
Levitioal  cities  and  the  cities  of  Refuge,  the 
instructive  element  in  the  regnlation  of  the  Le¬ 
vi  tical  cities.  The  sense  of  justice  is  consecrated 
and  sanctified  in  the  establishment  of  the  oities 
of  refuge.  The  wisdom  which  shines  in  the 
union  of  the  two  institutions.  The  distinction 
between  the  murderer  and  the  homicide,  a  fun¬ 
damental  distinction  in  all  criminal  jurispru¬ 
dence.  The  justice  in  the  limitations  of  the 
right  of  Asylum.  Blood  revenge  as  the  root  of 
the  courts  of  law,  and  these  oourts  as  abolishing 
the  blood  revenge,  just  as  jealousy  is  the  root 
of  marriage,  and  marriage  is  the  destruction  of 
jealousy.  The  difficult  and  ever  new  and  re¬ 
peated  effort  for  the  reconciliation  of  judgment 
and  mercy,  or  even  of  equity  and  grace.  The 
reconciliation  between  tbe  rights  of  the  dead 
and  the  rights  of  the  living.  The  rights  of  tho 
dead  or  slain  one.  Tbe  rights  of  the  living. 
The  atoning  element  in  the  occurrence  of  great 
catastrophes  upon  the  land  or  oo  the  people. 
Illustrated  in  the  death  of  the  High  Priest. 
[The  sacredness  of  human  life  in  its  relations  to 
society  and  in  its  relations  to  God.  How  God 
guards  and  restrains  the  working  of  mere  blind 
revenge,  and  yet  cherishes  and  gives  exeroise  to 
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the  sense  of  justioe.  Crimes  unpunished  bring 
guilt  upon  the  authorities  and  courts.  Henry  : 
•*  Here  is  a  great  deal  of  good  law  and  of  good 
gospel.  It  is  here  enacted,  1.  That  wilful  mur¬ 
der  should  be  punished  with  death,  and  in  that 
case  no  sanctuary  should  be  allowed,  no  ransom 
taken  nor  any  commutation  of  the  punishment 
accepted;  the  murderer  shall  surely  be  put  to 
death.  The  redemption  of  the  life  is  so  precious 
that  it  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  multitude  of 
riches.  2.  That  if  the  slaying  was  not  volun- 
tary,  nor  done  designedly,  there  was  safety  in 
the  city  of  refuge.  The  protection  was  under 
law.  It  was  a  remedial  law,  and  all  its  provi- 
sions  must  be  strictly  observed.  There  is  here 
a  great  deal  of  good  gospel  couched  under  the 
type  and  figures  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  (8ee 
Heb.  vi.  18.)  As,  1.  There  were  several  oities, 


so  that  the  manslayer  might  easily  reach  them, 
so  although  there  is  but  oue  Christ,  yet  He  is  a 
refuge  at  hand.  2.  The  manslayer  was  safe  in 
any  of  these  oities,  so  all  who  have  fled  to  Christ 
are  safe,  Bom.  viiL  1.  8.  Even  strangers  and 
sojourners  might  have  the  benefit  of  these  oities, 
so  in  Christ  Jesus  there  is  no  difference  between 
Greek  and  Jew.  4.  If  the  manslayer  left  the 
oity  to  return  to  his  ewn  home,  he  lay  exposed 
to  the  avenger  of  blood,  so  those  that  are  in 
Christ  must  abide  in  Christ;  it  is  at  their  peril 
if  they  forsake  Him  or  wander  from  Him. 
Drawing  back  is  to  perdition.”  Wordsworth  : 
“  Not  only  does  blood  pollute  the  land,  but  they 
also  who  oonnive  at  murder  when  they  ought  to 
punish  it,  are  said  here  to  pollute  it.  Is  it  then 
competent  to  man  to  abolish  capital  pnnishment 
for  murder?” — A. G.] 


FOURTEENTH  SECTION. 

The  Imperishability  of  the  Tribes,  and  the  tribal  Inheritance  in  Israel;  or  the 
Limitation  of  the  Right  of  Marriage  of  Heiresses. 

Chaptrr  XXXVI.  1-18. 

1  And  the  chief  fathers  of  the  families  of  the  children  of  Gilead,  the  son  of  Ma- 
chir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  came  near,  and 
spake  before  Moses,  and  before  the  princes,  the  chief  fathers  of  the  children  of 

2  Israel :  And  they  said,  The  Lord  commanded  my  lord  to  give  the  land  for  an 
inheritance  by  lot  to  the  children  of  Israel :  and  my  lord  was  commanded  by  the 
Lord  to  give  the  inheritance  of  Zelophehad  our  brother  unto  his  daughters. 

3  And  if  they  be  married  to  any  of  the  sons  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  then  shall  their  inheritance  be  taken  from  the  inheritance  of  our  fathers, 
and  shall  be  put  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  whereunto1  they  are  received  ;  so 

4  shall  it  be  taken  from  the  lot  of  our  inheritance.  And  when  the  jubilee  of  the 
children  of  Israel  shall  be,  then  shall  their  inheritance  be  put  unto  the  inheritance 
of  the  tribe  whereunto  they  are  received :  so  shall  their  inheritance  be  taken  away 

5  from  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  our  fathers.  And  Moses  commanded  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord,  saying,  The  tribe  of  the  sons  of 

6  Joseph  hath  said  well.  This  is  the  thing* which  the  Lord  doth  command  concern¬ 
ing  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad,  saying,  Let  them  marry*  to  whom  they  think 

7  best ;  only  to  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their  father  shall  they  marry.  So  shall 
not  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Israel  remove  from  tribe  to  tribe :  for  every 
one  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep*  himself  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of 

8  his  fathers.  And  every  daughter,  that  possesseth  an  inheritance  in  any  tribe  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  shall  be  wife  unto  one  of  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  her 
father,  that  the  children  of  Israel  may  enjoy  every  man  the  inheritance  of  his 

9  fathers.  Neither  shall  the  inheritance  remove  from  one  tribe  to  another  tribe ; 
but  every  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  keep  himself  to  his  own 

10  inheritance.  Even  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  the  daughters  of  Zelo- 

11  phehad:  For  Mahlah,  Tirzah,  and  Hoglah,  and  Milcah,  and  Noah,  the  daughters 

12  of  Zelophehad,  were  married  unto  their  father’s  brother’s  sons:  And  they  were 
married  into4  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Manasseh  the  son  of  Joseph,  and  their 
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13  inheritance  remained  in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father.  These  are  the 
commandments  and  the  judgments,  which  the  Lord  commanded,  by  the  hand  of 
Moses,  unto  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan  near  Jericho. 

i  lf&rg.  unto  whom  they  shall  be.  *  Marg.  be  wives. 

*  M&rg.  cleave  to  the,  etc.  *  M&rg.  to  some  that  were  of  the  families. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

[Ver.  2.  DaWn-rs:  onr;  but  the  suffix  refers  to  the  speaker,  the  head  and  representative  of  this  Gileadite 
frmuy. — A.  G.] 

[Ver.  3.  The  construction  is  irregular;  but  the  sense  is  clear.  Kkil,  Khobbl,  refer  DiV?  to  •TO'D,  the  tribe 

regarded  according  to  its  numbers.  It  refers  rather  to  the  daughters,  the  tribe  which  should  be  to  them,  into 
which  they  should  marry. — A.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

This  dosing  section  of  the  book  of  Numbers 
may  teem  in  the  eyes  of  modern  critics,  as 
a  mere  unimportant  notice,  or  incident;  but 
it  forms,  viewed  in  its  typical  tendency, 
and  according  to  the  oh  ar  act  or  of  the  Book 
of  Numbers,  a  proper  and  fitting  completion 
of  the  organisation  of  the  people  of  God, 
'the  hosts  of  Jehovah.  Under  the  form 
of  an  occasional*  and  special  law,  it  establishes 
the  typioal  perpetuity  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and 
their  inheritance  in  Canaan.  The  essential  ele¬ 
ments  have  already  been  considered  in  the  com¬ 
ment  upon  chap,  xxvii.  The  conditional  gift  of 
Canaan  to  Israel  for  all  time  is  here  presup¬ 
posed.  The  oonsequence  of  this  grant  was  the 
division  of  the  land  among  the  particular  tribes 
by  lot  Jehovah  gave  to  each  tribe  its  inheri¬ 
tance  by  lot.  And  as  the  inheritance  must  re¬ 
main  in  its  integrity,  so  also  must  the  tribe; 
and  indeed  as  the  tribe,  so  also  the  individual 
family  And  the  individual  household,  as  the  or¬ 
dinance  with  respect  to  the  levirate  marriage, 
and  the  year  of  jubilee,  clearly  prove. 

But  now  this  fixed  destination  seemed  to  be 
endangered,  by  the  law  recently  enacted,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  inheritance  of  daughters;  and  the 
chief  fathers  of  the  Gileadite  branch  of  the  tribe 
ofManasseh,  bring  out  this  danger  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  tribe.  If  the  daughter-heiresses 
of  Zelophehad  married,  out  of  their  own  tribe 
and  carried  over  with  them  their  inheritance, 
then  their  inheritance  would  be  actually  lost  to 
the  tribe  at  present,  and  definitively  and  perma¬ 
nently  lost  through  the  law  of  the  jubilee,  since  at 
that  time  it  would  fall  to  the  legAl  foreign  heir. 

Even  although  it  had  been  purchased  by  the 
Manassites  in  the  interval,  [They  rested  their 
statement  of  their  case  upon  what  they  correctly 
•opposed  to  result  from  the  distribution  of  the 
land  by  lot.  What  was  so  directly  given  by  God 
could  not  be  alienated.  Kill.:  “  Strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  hereditary  property  would  pass  at  once, 
when  the  marriage  took  place,  to  the  tribe  into 
which  an  heiress  married.  But  up  to  the  year 
of  jubilee  it  was  always  possible  that  this  here¬ 
ditary  property  might  revert  to  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh.  If  the  marriage  were  childless,  it  would 
do  so.”  In  other  cases  the  year  of  jubilee 
would  confirm  the  alienation  of  the  inheritance. 
If  the  tribe  had  purchased  it  of  the  heiress,  the 
year  of  jubilee  would  relinquish  the  title  so  ac¬ 


quired,  while  it  would  not  disturb,  but  ratify  the 
rights  of  the  husband  of  the  heiress.  The  year 
of  jubilee  afforded  no  relief  in  the  case  sup¬ 
posed. — A.  G.] 

Moses  solves  the  question  according  to  the 
divine  direction,  by  regulating  the  marriage  of 
heiresses;  they  may  marry  to  whom  they  think 
best,  only  to  the  family  of  the  tribe  of  their 
father.  The  right,  therefore,  to  freedom  in 
marriage  is  limited  or  conditioned  by  the  order 
and  necessities  of  (be  popular,  social  or  national 
life.  It  is  then  related,  vers.  10-12,  that  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  direction,  the  five  daughters 
of  Zelophehad  were  married  to  their  father's 
brother’ 8  sons,  t.  e.f  literally  their  cousins. 
[The  Hebrew  term,  however,  though  ordinarily 
used  to  denote  a  father's  brother,  is  used  in  a 
wider  sense,  so  that  it  admits  of  being  rendered 
a  friend  or  kinsman — those  of  their  own  kin  or 
tribe. — A.  G.] 

It  is  with  this  theooratio  conception  as  with 
the  law  of  the  jubilee,  and  other  similar  institu¬ 
tions.  They  melt  away  in  the  light  of  reality, 
but  with  that  their  typical  and  ideal  significance 
appears  all  the  more  clearly.  The  inheritance 
which  God  gives  rema  ns  sure  not  only  to  the 
people  of  God  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  tribes  in 
particular,  but  even  to  the  individuals  which 
compose  the  tribe.  The  antiquity,  and  the 
genuineness  of  these  reoords  is  clear,  not  only 
from  this  law,  but  from  many  other  similar  in¬ 
stitutions.  The  conclusion  sets  before  us  a  defi¬ 
nite  lawgiving  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  which 
commences  with  the  new  oensus  in  chap.  xxvi. 

S These  are  the  commandments  and  the 
ndgmonte.  The  words  include  all  that  was 
enacted  after  the  Israelites  reached  the  plains 
of  Moab,  and  to  which  the  history  of  Balaam 
serves  as  an  introduction.  Keil:  “He,  places 
the  lawgiving  in  the  plains  of  Moab  by  the  side 
of  the  lawgiving  at  Mount  Sinai  (Lev.  xxvi.  46 ; 
xxvii.  84),  and  brings  it  to  a  olose,  though  with¬ 
out  la  any  way  implying  that  the  explanation 
(TK3  Deut.  i.  6)  further  development  and 
hortatory  enforcement  of  the  law  and  its  statutes 
and  judgments,  which  follow  in  Deuteronomy, 
are  not  of  Mosaic  origin.” 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

The  book  of  Numbers  closes  with  an  appa¬ 
rently  incidental  and  unimportant  regulation  of 
the  law:  but  here  as  with  the  analogous  inci- 
|  dents  of  the  blasphemer  (Lev.  xxiv.  10)  and  the 
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history  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  (chap.  xy.  82),  a 
great  universal,  theocratic  thought  is  brought 
out  and  presented  under  a  particular  and  iso¬ 
lated  historical  fact.  In  the  first  case  it  is  the 
holiness  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as  He  is  the 
oovenant  God  of  Israel,  and  represents  the  Israel- 
itish  religion  itself ;  in  the  seoond  case  it  is  the 
sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  as  fhe  central  point 
of  the  Israelitish  religious  service,  its  worship 
and  its  feasts ;  while  here  it  is  the  thought  of 
the  sacredness  of  the  Israelitish  inheritance  in 
its  division  among  the  tribes — in  a  typical  sense 
the  unchangeable  and  everlasting  assuranoe  of 
the  divine  inheritance  for  the  people  of  God,  in 
its  consecrated  membership. 

HOMILETICAL  HINTS. 

The  secure  position  of  the  tribes  by  the  law. 
The  sacred  nature  of  family,  tribal  and  national 
types.  The  speoies  of  animals,  not  to  speak  of 
the  races  of  men,  a  thought  of  God.  This  true 
even  of  the  characteristics  of  individuals.  Still 
this  definiteness  does  not  exclude  the  growth  of 


new  national  types,  for  the  creative  power  of 
God  is  still  working  in  the  existing  world,  as  is 
evident  from  every  individuality  ss  a  new  mi- 
oroeosmio  creation.  (Traduoianism,  creation¬ 
ism  and  the  theory  of  pre-existence  are  only 
relatively  true.)  The  relegation  of  the  divine 
creative  energy  to  the  inconceivable  past  is 
opposed  to  the  belief  in  the  living  God.  God, 
in  His  wisdom,  joins  the  living  principle  to  the 
genealogical  pre-conditions,  and  preserving  the 
original  types,  forms  new  varieties. 

[Here,  however,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of 
the  reason  of  this  special  provision,  in  any 
statement  of  a  general  law  with  respect  to  the 
permanenoe  of  types,  in  consistency  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  new  varieties.  The  provi¬ 
sion  here,  like  all  the  other  arrangements  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Jewish  people,  lies  enclosed  in  the 
ends  for  which  that  people  existed.  It  was 
necessary  to  the  ends  designed,  and  is  to  be 
considered,  1.  In  its  connection  with  the  whole 
genealogioal  history  and  life  of  the  people,  and 
2.  In  its  typioal  bearing,  with  respect  to  the 
inheritance  of  God’s  people. — A.  G.] 
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DEUTERONOMY 


OB  THE 


FIFTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

}  1.  IT8  DESCRIPTION  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  P08ITI0N  AND  TITLES. 

Viewed  in  its  position  as  “the  fifth  book  of  Moses/1  which  is  its  usual  name  in  the 
German,  Deuteronomy  appears  as  the  end,  the  completion  of  the  Pentateuch.* 

Although  the  Pentateuch  is  strictly  speaking  no  “  Mosaic!,”  still  the  appearance  of  Moses, 
his  life,  his  works  and  sufferings,  constitute  beyond  question  the  personal  thread  which  runs 
through  the  one  five-divided  whole  from  the  second  book  onwards.  As  the  conduct  and 
fortune  of  the  Israel  of  the  Pentateuch  centres  originally  in  its  pilgrim  fathers,  the  patriarchs, 
so  now  for  its  growth  and  its  wider  history  as  a  people,  it  centres  in  Moses.  For  this  reason 
the  Pentateuch  was  referred  to  under  the  brief  name,  “  Moses”  (comp.  Heb.  xi.  23  sq.,  with 
y.  8  sq. ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  11 ;  Ps.  ciii.  7 ;  Luke  xvi  29-31 ;  xxiv.  27).  In  this  point  of  view,  Qenesis 
is  the  noblest  prologue,  which  could  only  have  been  conceived  by  one  so  highly  distingu:sbed 
by  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  8-11 ;  Num.  xii.  7,  8 :  Deut.  xxxiv.  10-12),  a  person  who  could  not  only 
summon  the  heavens  and  earth  to  hear  the  words  of  his  mouth  (Deut.  xxxii.  1),  but  through 
the  work  with  which  he  was  entrusted  has  attained  a  significance  more  imperishable  than 
the  heavens  and  earth  (Matt.  v.  18;  Luke  xvi.  17).  So  that  Moses  in  his  work  not  only 
for  Israel  but  for  humanity,  could  compare  himself  with  the  Mediator  of  a  new-covenant 
(Deut.  xviii.  15),  as  indeed  he  is  expressly  recognized  in  his  resemblance  to  him  in  the 
new  covenant  itself  (John  i.  17;  Matt.  xxiv.  35).  At  all  events  Genesis  closes  precisely 
as  we  should  have  expected  such  a  prologue  to  close,  viz  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt, 
after  the  burial  of  Jacob,  and  after  Joseph  also  was  dead,  with  the  most  significant  glance 
into  the  future  (Gen.  1.  24,  25).  It  completes  the  narrative  down  to  the  point  at  which  the 
peculiar  act  begins,  of  which  Moses  was  to  he  the  great  actor  and  bearer.  The  second  book 
of  Moses  proceeds  at  once  with  the  exposition,  since  it  records  the  calling  of  Moses,  with  all 
the  circumstances  necessary  to  its  understanding.  If  the  following  narrative,  extending  into 
the  fourth  book,  carries  on  the  development,  through  the  disobedience  and  obstinacy  of  the 
people  increasing  to  its  utmost  limit,  so  in  the  transition  to  this  point,  the  revolt  of  his  own 
brother  and  sister  against  Moses,  and  the  two-fold  declaration  concerning  him  personally 
(Num.  xii.  3, 7, 8)  claim  special  notice,  and  the  catastrophe  (Num.  xiii.-xiv.)  has  still  a  wider 
sweep  than  the  exclusion  of  Israel  from  the  promised  land  in  the  way  described  in  Num.  xiv. 
29.  Moses  himself  (comp.  Deut.  i.  37)  falls  under  the  divine  judgment  upon  Israel  (Num. 
xx.  12).  He  is  already  omitted  in  Num.  xiv.  24,  30,  38  He  is  told  of  God  indeed  that  he 


•The  rapport  tion  by  some — who  include  the  book  of  Joehna  in  the  Pentateuch— of  a  six-fold  division  has  its  truth, 
indeed,  nx.  the  truth  of  an  historical  connection  between  the  Thorah  and  the  earlier  prophets,  but  it  is  entirely  arbitrary 
to  fix  the  limit  at  the  book  of  Jo'hua ;  we  might  even  assign  the  two  books  of  Kings  t)  the  Pentateuch.  As  to  the  book 
of  Joehna,  in  its  present  form,  its  supplementary  independence  may  be  ehown  among  other  ways  by  a  reference  to  its 
mtolfiH  verbal  peculiarities,  which  is  of  the  more  Importance  here,  since  from  its  necessary  dependence  upon  the  Penta- 
trach,  there  moat  be  a  general  and  prevailing  similarity. 
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would  make  a  new  nation  from  him  (v.  12) ;  but  it  was  so  much  the  more  incumbent  upon 
him  to  sanctify  God  before  all  Israel,  since  he  had  been  accepted  by  God  for  all  Israel.  But 
as  Israel  in  the  interval  between  the  sentence  and  the  completed  judgment— Num.  xv.  32, 
is  a  mere  transient  emotion  of  obedience— continues  in  its  obstinacy,  this  old  nature  of  the 
people  finally  exerts  such  an  influence  upon  Moses  himself,  that  it  obscures  in  him  the  faith 
in  Jehovah.  (It  is  in  the  highest  degree  significant  that  the  act  (Num.  xx.)  occurs  in  the 
same  region  as  that  recorded  (Num.  xiii.  21,  26) ;  and  to  this  local  connection  corresponds 
the  verbal  connection  in  the  address  of  Moses  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  rock  as  he  was 
commanded  (Num.  xx.  8) ;  corresponds  also  the  reference  to  Israel  s  rebellion,  which  was 
so  much  more  criminal,  as  it  called  in  question  the  faithfulness  of  God,  as  formerly  Moses 
had  fully  recognized  the  faithfulness  of  God  (Num.  xiv.  13  sq.)  over  against  the  faithlessness 
of  Israel).  With  the  unbelief  of  Moses  the  development  first  reaches  its  end ;  this  is  the  last 
step;  now  follows  (chap.  xxviL  13)  the  announcement  of  his  death,  but  the  announcement 
only,  while  in  the  case  of  Aaron  (chap.  xx.  24  sq  ),  his  death  also  is  immediately  recorded. 
Thus  another  kind  of  departure  from  the  scene,  is  prepared  and  in  prospect  for  Moses,  than 
that  which  occurs  with  Aaron.  Neither  the  Pentateuch  in  its  Mosaic  character,  nor  a  Moses 
in  his  personality,  to*  which  Genesis  serves  as  a  prologue,  can  have  its  fitting  end  and  com¬ 
pletion  in  a  closing  sentence  like  that  in  Num.  xxxvi.  13.  Corresponding  to  the  prologue 
of  Genesis,  there  must  follow  an  epilogue,  which  in  fact  Deuteronomy  is,  which  completes 
as  well  the  Mosaic  character  of  the  Pentateuch  with  respect  to  its  construction,  as  it  is  fitted 
to  the  marked  peculiar  position  and  personality  of  *Mo*es. 

If  Moses  is  personally  the  head  of  Israel,  so  the  law  is  actually  the  great  thing  for  Israel. 
The  "fifth  book  of  Moses  ”  is  "the  fifth  fifth-part  of  the  law,”  as  "  Thorah”  (4  v6pos)  or  "the 
five  fifth-parts  of  the  law  ”  is  the  title  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole.  But  the  law,  thus  the 
law  of  Israel,  has  as  Israel  itself  also,  a  significance  beyond  Israel  as  a  peculiar  people.  It 
is  truly  "introduced  by  the  way”  (Rom.  v.  20),  or  "added  thereto”  (Gal.  iii.  19),  still  not 
against  the  promise  of  God  (Gal.  iii.  21),  but  the  end  of  the  law,  t.  e.  its  fulfilment  and  its 
goal,  is  Christ  (Rom.  x.  4).  According  to  this  explanation  of  the  Apostle  to  the  heathen,  at 
the  same  time  the  great  interpreter  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  as  one  taught  at  the 
feet  of  Gamaliel  according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law  of  the  fathers  (Acts  xxii.  3),  it  is 
perfectly  clear,  that  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
are  enclosed  by  Genesis  and  Deuteronomy.  The  striking  peculiarities  of  the  last  two  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxiii.  with  Gen.  xlix.),  show  their  parallel  significance.  This  parallel  significance  for 
the  Thorah  lies  in  this,  that  as  Genesis  lays  historically  the  all-embracing  foundation,  so 
Deuteronomy  makes  intelligible  prophetically  the  a' 1-embracing  goal  or  completion.  Israel 
is  from  the  very  first,  like  the  heavens  and  earth,  a  pure  creation  of  God  (Gen.  xviii.  10-14; 
xvii.  16,  17, 19).  Its  Thorah,  in  which  Israel's  historical  individuality  comes  to  its  expres¬ 
sion,  as  also  fully  in  the  Messiah,  has  according  to  Genesis,  its  foundation  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  man.  As  therefore  in  its  race-father  even,  in  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  3).  "all 
nations  of  the  earth”  come  into  view,  are  included  in  the  scope  of  the  promise,  thus  confirm¬ 
ing  from  the  first  the  universal  aspect  and  significance  of  Israel,  so  also  the  Pentateuch 
can  only  reach  its  completion,  if  it  reaches  a  true  completion  at  all,  in  a  conclusion,  like  its 
beginning.  This  necessity  for  "  the  fifth  fifth-part  of  the  law  ”  is  the  point  of  view,  from 
which  we  can  understand  the  title,  Deuteronomy,  (Aevrepovd/uov  according  to  the  Septuagint, 
Deuteronomium  according  to  the  Vulgate)  t.  e.%  “  the  second  law.”  When,  among  the  Jews, 
it  was  called  "Misch’neh  Thorah”  (abbreviated  into  Misch’neh)  with  reference  to  Deut.  xvii. 
18,  the  verbal  expression  indeed  appears  in  that  passage,  as  also  in  Josh.  viii.  32,  but  Deute¬ 
ronomy  is  not  therefore  a  repetition  in  the  sense  of  a  transcript.  That  would  be  a  mere 
copy  (a  very  significant  remembrance!)  which  the  second  two  tables  of  the  law  were,  which 
Moses  must  hew  (Ex.  xxxiv.  1)  written  truly  by  God  Himself,  as  were  also  the  first  (Ex.  xxxii. 
16),  but  in  other  respects  the  work  of  Moses,  while  the  first  were  entirely  "  the  work  of  God.” 
It  is  rather  a  second  law,  as  the  command  of  love  (John  xiii.  34;  1  John  ii.  7, 8;  2  John  5), 
is  a  new  command ;  as  this  by  Christ,  so  that  by  Moses.  The  law  even  down  to  Deuteronomy 
is  said  to  be  commanded  (Num.  xxxvi.  13),  or  given  (Lev.  xxvi.  46)  by  Moses,  but  the  pre- 
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ciae  expression  is  u  by  the  hand  of  Moses  ”  (ntf  D-T3) ;  the  mouth  was  Jehovah’s.  “  These 
are  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  and  the  laws  which  the  Lord  made  (gave)  between  Him 
and  the  children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai  by,”  sq.  (Lev.  xxvi.  46).  “  These  are  the  com¬ 
mandments  and  the  judgments  which  the  Lord  commanded  by/’  sq.  (Num.  xxxvi.  13).  The 
Lord  commanded  Moses  for  the  children  of  Israel,  Lev.  xxviL  34,  comp.  Deut.  i.  3 ;  iv.  5 ; 
Deuteronomy  on  the  other  hand  begins  at  once,  chap.  i.  I,  “The*©  are  the  words”  (whence 
its  title  “Ellch  Haddebarim”  or  briefly  4C  Haddebarim  ”  in  the  Hebrew  Bible)  “  which 
Moses  spake  to  all  Israel,”  etc. ;  as  also  John  xiii.  84, 44  a  new  commandment  give  I  unto  you.” 
With  Deuteronomy  the  mouth  of  Moses  comes  into  special  prominence  in  connection  with 
his  hand,  and  in  order  to  make  the  distinction  from  the  previous  law  more  clecx  and  definite, 
the  object,  the  purpose  which  Moses  had  is  also  expressly  given  (Deut.  i.  6),  namely,  “  to 
declare  "—explain  **  this  law,”  thus :  to  trace  back  the  given  letters  to  the  spirit,  and  then  to 
express  the  spirit  in  new,  different  letters.  The  parallel  from  John  xiii.  is  striking  as  to 
the  whole  distinction.  The  whole  method  by  which  Moses  in  his  own  person,  has  originally 
opened  the  way  for  the  prophetic  order  in  Israel  comes  into  view  here.*  It  belongs  indeed 
generally  to  Deuteronomy  to  provide  for  the  time  when  the  death  of  Moses  already  announced 
(Num.  xxvii.  13)  should  take  place,  and  the  people,  so  greatly  needing  and  desiring  a  me¬ 
diation,  in  opposition  to  the  fearful,  immediate  direct  presence  of  God  (Deut.  xviii.  16;  Ex. 
xx.  16;  Deut  v.  6,  20  sq.),  should  be  deprived  of  the  Mosaic  mediation.  The  organism  of 
the  poet-Mosaic  Israel  was  defined  in  the  most  careful  way.  It  is  on  this  account,  especially, 
that  Deuteronomy  is  a  practical  hand-book  and  vade-mecum  for  the  later  prophecy  f — used 
hy  Christ  Himself,  immediately  after  His  entrance  upon  His  prophetic  office,  all  three  times, 
in  His  temptation  (comp.  Matt  iv.  4,  7, 10,  with  Deut  viii.  3 ;  vi.  16,  13).  Deuteronomy 
breathes  throughout  the  freshness  of  the  word  of  God,  issuing  forth  ever  new,  by  virtue  of 
which  the  prophets  could  prevent  a  mere  dead  tradition  of  the  law,  could  declare  the  demands 
of  the  divine  will  on  one  hand  indeed,  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  time,  but  on  the 
other  with  reference  to  the  future  of  Israel,  to  the  end  of  the  way  of  God  with  him.  The 
necessities  of  the  time  to  which  Deuteronomy  has  reference,  appear  both  in  the  new  gene¬ 
ration  to  whom  Moses  spake  (Num.  xxvi.  64, 65),  and  in  the  early  settlement  in  Canaan  ( e .  g. 
Deut  vi.  1).  There  was  no  necessity  for  a  new  independent  law-giving  in  addition  to  the 
earlier,  nor  that  the  law  given  from  God  by  Moses  should  be  corrected  or  revised.  The  nature 
of  the  old  people  now,  as  it  stands  over  against  Canaan,  plainly  grown  to  its  utmost  and  fatal 
limit  (Num.  xiv.)  requires  a  human  mediation  of  the  law  of  God.  a  fall  consideration  of  the 
subjective  state,  at  least  in  the  reception  and  in  the  retaining  of  the  objective  divine  will, 
a  practical  exhortation  to  the  people  which  is  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  throughout,  but  this 
neither  makes  it  as  some  of  the  Rabbins  hold,  a  “  Sepher  tochahoth,”  book  of  punishments, 
nor  a  law  for  the  people  generally,  in  distinction  from  one  for  the  Priests  and  Levites.  The 
reference  to  the  future  of  Israel,  to  the  end  of  the  way  of  God  with  him,  is  taken  already  in 


•  “  While  the  peculiar  prophecy  preeoppoeee  the  law  as  one  completed  whole,  ft  (Deuteronomy)  labors  still  npon  It ; 
While  that  yields  subjection  to  it,  this  mores  over  it  freely  and  fall  of  power,  in  order  to  enlarge,  indeed  to  modify,  as 
so  prophet  in  Israel  ever  rentured  to  do;  it  takes  np  and  carries  oil  indeed  chiefly  only  what  lies  before  it  in  the  earlier 
lews,  in  a  germ-llke  way,  or  as  suppositions,  bnt  carries  on  the  same,  as  if  in  possession  of  the  same  oreatiTe  strength 
which  had  formed  the  earlier  books,  enlarging,  enriching,  and  glorifying  them.**— Sobults.  “Moses  is  lawgiver  and 
prophet  at  the  same  time.  Am  mediator  of  the  Old  Covenant,  he  stands  at  the  very  summit  of  the  whole  theocratic  pxo> 
pbecy.  Hence  the  peculiarity  of  his  prophetic  activity,  which  is,  that  he  not  only  treats  of  the  law  in  its  subjective  applica* 
Won,  hot  carries  on,  develops  and  computes  the  law  itself  Hence  there  is  in  him  an  interpenetration  of  the  1-aal  and 
prr.ph  tic  elements,  each  as  is  found  in  no  one  else.  Rut  th*s  mutual  Interpenetration  Is  so  real  and  inward,  that  the 
prophetic  element  bears  at  least  a  partially  legal  oolorlng,  and  this  legal  element  in  torn  wears  the  shade  of  pro* 
Pbecy." — HAsmunoK. 

t  *  If  Deuteronomy  appears  to  ns  as  a  circle  of  discourse*,  and  indeed  of  farewell  discourse*,  of  the  lawgiver  about  to 
•rparate  from  his  people,  the  first  expectation  which  such  a  definition  Justifies,  is,  that  of  a  peculiar  prominence  of  the 
subjectivity  of  the  speaker,  which  in  this  very  way  distinguishes  Itself  from  the  strong  objective  form  of  the  law,  whloh 
b*  has  hitherto  made  known.  The  book  has  a  prophetic  coloring;  that  which  we  have  already  seen  coming  forward  at 
the  does  of  Leviticus,  In  the  germ,  has  her*  greater  compass  and  more  decided  significance.  The  book  Is  the  mode]  of 
prophetic  exposition,  and  in  this  character  we  can  easily  explain  bow  a  later  prophecy  (Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel)  joins  itself 
to  this  model.  This  character  is  one  of  which  the  author  is  clearly  conscious  Moses  hime»lf  appears  here  as  a  prophet 
(Brat,  xviii.  15  sq.),  and  the  following  order  of  the  prophets  may  be  viewed  as  the  continuation  of  his  work,  an  institution 
boring  the  closest  inward  connection  with  him.”— Haxvouuck. 
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the  more  particular  prominence  of  Canaan  (chap.  i.  8,  21,  36,  38,  89,  etc .),  for  the  position 
of  Canaan  among  the  lands  of  the  earth,  proclaims  geographically  the  same  thing  which  the 
promise  as  to  Israel,  in  its  race  or  stem-father,  uttors ;  the  universal  import  of  the  people 
of  God.  But  the  prophetic  character  of  Deuteronomy,  as  it  is  stamped  with  it  by  Moses,  will 
reveal  itself  much  more  in  the  laws,  if  it  is  according  to  its  title,  “the  second  law.’1  And 
this  is  actually  the  ca-e,  not  barely  in  the  form  of  expression,  which  is  more  rhetorical  and 
emphatic  (chap.  iv.  6-8;  ii.  25),  but  throughout  in  its  very  nature:  whatever  avails  for  every 
man,  not  every  one  in  Israel  only,  but  every  man,  that  which  is  generally  availing  and 
important  in  the  widest  extent,  the  universal  ideas  of  the  law,  are  purposely  repeated,  and 
set  in  the  clearest  light  This  inward  character  of  the  Thorah  in  its  deuteronomic  repro¬ 
duction  and  application  (chap.  v.  29;  x.  16),  must  be  held  to  be  the  interpreting  word; 
meanwhile  attention  is  here  called  to  the  citations  from  Deuteronomy  in  the  New  Testament* 
e.  g,  Heb.  xii.  29,  from  Dent.  iv.  24;  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  from  Deut  iv.  38,  39;  Mark  xii.  29  sq.; 
Matt.  xxii.  37  sq. ;  Luke  x.  27  sq.,  from  Deut  vi.  4,  6,  etc .,  etc .  The  renewing  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  chap,  xxviii.  29,  69,  in  this  tendency  and  character  of  the  “  second  law,”  is  the  true 
culminating  point  of  Deuteronomy;  for  communion  with  God,  upon  the  ground  of  the  com¬ 
munion  of  God  with  men  (chap.  iv.  7), — is  the  true  religion, — is  the  universal  goal  and  hope 
of  humanity.  In  this,  as  also  already  in  the  first  making  of  the  covenant  (Lev.  xxvi.  sq.), 
the  future  of  Israel  was  so  far  foreseen  (Deut  xxviii.  sq.),  as  is  scarcely  predicted  anywhere 
by  the  prophets  after  Moses  (comp.  Deut  xxx.  6,  with  Jer  xxxi.  31  sq.;  xxxii.  37  sq.). 
And  with  this  agree  perfectly  the  very  significant  position  of  the  Mosaic  and  Messianic 
prophetic  institutions,  over  against  each  other,  which  is  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy  (chap  xviii. 
16, 18),  by  which  the  position  is  assigned  to  the  succeeding  prophetic  order  in  Israel,  from 
Moses  to  Christ  (Deut  xxxiv.  10 :  Num.  xii.  6  sq.).  In  its  prophetic  form  and  attitude,  Deute¬ 
ronomy  has,  like  Genesis,  both  with  respect  to  Israel  and  the  law,  its  universal  character; 
the  closing  book  of  the  Pentateuch  is  like  its  beginning,  and  therefore  its  true  completion. 

(Compare  Lange’s  passing  remarks  upon  Deuteronomy  in  the  General  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testamerd%  p.  31,  and  the  Introduction  to  Genesis ,  p.  86-94). 


3  2.  DEUTERONOMY  VIEWED  ACCORDING  TO  ITS  OWN  DECLARATIONS. 

The  delineation  of  Deuteronomy  according  to  its  position  and  titles  has  presented  it  to 
us,  with  respect  to  Moses,  as  an  epilogue ;  with  respect  to  the  Thorah  of  Israel,  as  the  uni¬ 
versal  completion  of  the  Pentateuch. 

As  to  its  own  utterances  attention  is  usually  called  to  ch.  xxxi.  9,  24;  xvii.  18  sq  ;  xxvii. 
1  sq. ;  xxviii.  58,  61;  xxix.  19,  20,  26;  xxx.  10.  But  for  the  understanding  of  these  very 
passages,  Deuteronomy  must  first  be  questioned  and  heard  upon  the  idea — “  this  law,”  which 
is  of  deciding  weight  here. 

The  expression  meets  us  first  in  ch.  i.  5.  With  ver.  3  in  view,  this  (Thorah)  law  which 
Moses,  ver.  5  begins  to  declare  or  explain,  cannot  be  the  explanation  itself,  cannot  without 
something  further  constitute  Deuteronomy,  but  must  be  the  Thorah  (in  the  literal  sense  of 
the  demonstrative  particle),  to  which  Moses  calls  the  attention  of  his  hearers  in  the  words 
which  follow,  which  was  beyond  question  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  these  lines  since  he 
had  already  declared,  ver.  3,  “  that  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel  according  unto 
ail  that  Jehovah  had  given  him  in  commandment  unto  them.”  After  a  preparatory  intro¬ 
duction  (ch.  iv.  5  sq.,  13  sq.,  23  sq.)  extending  to  chap,  iv  43;  after  the  theme  had  been 
resumed  ver.  44,  in  every  form  (“and  this  is  the  Thorah,  law,  which  Moses  set  before  the 
children  of  Israel :  these  are  the  testimonies  and  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  which  Moses 
spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,”  etc .),  follows  now  the  intended  explanation  of  the  earlier 
given  law  (chap.  v.  sq.).  u  This  law  ”  is  thus  from  the  very  first  the  decalogue,  as  the  kernel  and 
centre  of  all  the  remaining  revelation  frcm  Sinai  and  in  the  plains  of  Moab, connected  with 
it.  The  supposition  under  which  alone  Deuteronomy  is  what  it  is,  a  repetition  of  the  law,  is 
in  entire  accordance  with  this.  But  as  Moses  repeats  the  law  of  God  in  Deuteronomy,  so  this 
deuteronomic  repetition  of  the  law  is  always  regarded  as  a  second  giving  of  the  law,  at  least 
as  a  new  exhibition  of  it  (chap.  iv.  8,  44;  xi.  32).  “This  law”  appears  therefore  correctly 
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in  Deuteronomy,  among  the  usual  titles  of  the  earlier  law-giviug  as  44  the  statutes  and  the 
judgments  ”  (chap.  iv.  1),  *  the  commands  ’  (iv.  2),  “his  statutes  and  his  commandments1’ 
(iv.  40),  “all  the  commandments  and  the  statutes  and  the  judgments”  (chap.  v.  31),  and  the 
like  (chap.  iv.  45;  vi.  1,  2,  17).  Thus  the  term  “this  law,”  designates  originally  the  earlier 
lawgiving  connected  with  the  decalogue,  in  the  progressive  explanation  of  the  deuteronomic 
discourses,  the  more  so  the  more  fully  it  is  regarded  in  its  deuteronomic  apprehension,  expla¬ 
nation  and  practical  use,  unless  it  appears  from  the  connection  that,  besides  the  deuterono¬ 
mic  renewal,  the  original  text  is  especially  intended.  The  titles :  44  These  words  which  I 
command  thee  this  day  ”  (chap.  vi.  6 ;  xii.  28),  and  especially  44  all  the  words  of  this  law  ” — 
Bince  “the  words,”  according  to  chap.  i.  1,  form  the  title  of  the  book— may  be  viewed  as 
a  standing  expression  for  the  deuteronomic  Thorah  (chap.  xvii.  19;  xxvii.  3,  26;  xxviii.  58; 
xxix.  28;  xxxi.  12,  24;  xxxii.  46).  Chap.  xvii.  19,  where  the  expression:  “all  the  words  of 
this  law,”  first  occurs,  appears  to  furnish  the  transition  to  the  use  of  this  phrase. 

In  Dent  xxxi.  9, 44  this  law,”  which  Moses  wrote,  can  hardly  be  the  direction  for  reading 
the  law  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  but  the  same  as  “this  law”  ver.  11,  which  should  be 
read,  which  Moses  wrote  that  it  might  be  read,  the  same  as  4<  all  the  words  of  this  law,”  for 
ver.  12  reveals  the  objects  for  which  the  law  was  to  be  read.  The  words,  ver.  9:  “And  Moses 
wrote,”  very  clearly  answer  to  and  complete  the  frequently  recurring  words :  44  And  Moses 
spake,”  (comp.  chap.  xxxi.  1),  so  that  we  cannot  think  here  of  any  other  words  than  the 
law  discourses  before  given  in  Deuteronomy.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  force  of  the  words : 

44  all  the  words  of  this  law,”  probably  a  precise  formula  for  the  deuteronomic  Thorah,  the 
fact  of  the  reading  U  in  favor  of  so  understanding  the  words :  44  and  Moses  wrote,”  not  so  much 
because  the  whole  Pentateuch  is  of  too  great  an  extent  for  public  reading,  as  because  in  thia 
case  of  the,  in  some  measure,  mere  arbitrariness  of  the  choice  as  to  what  would  be  read,  which 
most  be  left  to  the  wisdom  of  their  spiritual  officers,  the  whole  tendency  and  character  of 
the  deu'eronomic  law  fit  it  well,  and  it  alone,  for  the  public  reading  before  the  people  (so 
well  that  Hrngstenbebo  allows  that  the  larger  parts  were  chosen  from  Deuteronomy). 
The  Jewish  traditions  in  regard  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles  may  be  left  undecided.  It  was  in 
the  highest  degree  fitting  that  the  occurrences  of  Deuteronomy  the  second  lawgiving  — 
should  be  repeated  in  a  liturgical  manner  every  seven  years.  But  the  expression  used  in 
ver.  12  points  farther  to  ver.  24,  where  Moses,  after  he  44  had  made  an  end  ”  (comp,  with  this 
chap.  i.  5,  where  it  is  said  Moses  began,  etc.)  44  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book 
until  they  were  finished,”  ver.  25  sq.,  commanded  to  put  “  this  book  of  the  law  ”  in  the  side 
of  the  ark  of  the  Covenant.  There  is  an  unquestionable  connection  between  the  writing  of 
ver.  24,  with  that  of  ver.  9.  In  this  second  passage  also  of  chap.  xxxi.  the  deuteronomic  law 
is  intended,  viz.  the  finished  book  form,  and  the  final  safe  depositing  of  all  that  Mo-es  had 
spoken  and  written  from  chap.  i.  down  to  this  point.  The  now  completed  book  could  be 
given  from  the  hand,  and  forever  laid  away  in  the  fit  place,  in  which  truly  there  is  at  the 
same  time  a  pointing  on  to  that  which  is  beyond  Deuteronomy.  There  is  the  same  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  giving  of  the  book,  ver.  24  sq.,  and  the  giving  of  ver.  9,  as  between  the 
complete  destination  and  end  of  the  whole  book  in  the  side  of  the  ark,  and  the  special  desti¬ 
nation  and  end  of  the  deuteronomic  law,  for  the  public  reading  before  the  people  every  seven 
years ;  as  between  the  mere  command :  44  take  and  put  it,”  and  the  formal  solemn  official 
command  and  investiture  of  the  priests  and  elders  of  the  people — an  investiture  whose  signi¬ 
ficance  the  event  recorded  (2  Kings  xxii.  8  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  14  sq.)  places  in  the  clearest 
light,  if  we  may  regard  the  deuteronomic  law  as  there  intended;  as  between  the  test  imony 
of  this  law-book,  which  was  intimated  (chap.  iv.  45),  but  which  is  expressly  introduced 
(chap.  xxxi.  19,  21),  (as  on  account  of  this  character  of  the  book  as  a  testimony,  the  song 
which  follows  immediately  upon  ver.  28  is  appended),  and  the  other  point  of  this  law  as  it 
is  presented  in  vers.  12  and  13  of  chap.  xxxi. ;  as  finally  between  the  direetdivine  completion 
in  vers.  14-23  of  this  closing  chapter,  and  the  Mosaic  completion  in  vers.  1*8,  which  latter, 
however,  takes  up  the  particular  elements  or  stages  in  the  same  succession,  thus  Moses, 
Israel,  Joshua. 

The  conclusion  from  chap.  xxxi.  is  that,  according  to  its  own  utterances,  Deuteronomy^ 
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from  chap.  i.  1  to  chap,  xxxii.  43,  contains  not  only  what  was  spoken  by  Moses,  but  was  at# 
the  same  time  drawn  up  by  Moses  in  its  written  form. 

The  agreement  as  to  the  whole  spirit  and  character,  the  tone  and  language,  with  what 
precedes,  not  merely  in  chap,  xxxi.,  but  in  chap,  xxxii.,  bears  decidedly  against  fixing  any 
earlier  limit  than  chap,  xxxii.  43.  But  what  is  true  for  the  song  of  Moses  does  not  avail  for 
the  closing  historical  narrative.  The  marked  differences  from  the  foregoing  portions,  which 
appear  already  in  chap,  xxxii.  44-52,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  following  chapters,  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  fixing  the  terminus  ad  quem  at  chap,  xxxii.  43.  As  the  Mosaic  origin 
is  expressly  attested  down  to  chap,  xxxii  43,  so  it  stands  beyond  any  doubt,  that  another 
hand  than  that  of  Moses  has  had  a  part  in  Deuteronomy  as  it  lies  before  us.  Whose  hand 
has  written  the  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.  chapters  of  Deuteronomy,  and  at  the  same  time  put  the 
finishing  stroke  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  ?  If  chap.  xxxi.  19  includes  Joshua  with  Moses  in 
the  writing  of  the  song,  this  can  scarcely  have  been  from  “  the  need  of  learning  for  the  mul¬ 
tiplication  of  the  writing/’  since  equally  trusty  and  finished  hands  could  certainly  have  been 
found  among  the  prieBts  and  judges  (i.  15;  xxix.  9;  xxxi.  28).  But  as  the  successor  of 
Moses,  Joshua  must  also  have  a  share  in  the  writing,  if  not  with  respect  to  a  sacred  litera¬ 
ture  of  Israel,  yet  still  for  the  necessary  arranging  of  the  records  (as  Josh.  xxiv.  26).  With¬ 
out  this  explanation  of  chap.  xxxi.  19,  without  this  merely  incidental  hint  as  to  his  share  in 
writing  the  law,*  especially  in  a  man  in  whom  the  law  was  so  deeply  engraved  (comp.  Deut. 
iv.  2:  xiii.  1,  with  Josh.  i.  8),  it  would  not  be  easy  to  comprehend  how  he  should  have  depo¬ 
sited  in  writing,  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  the  arranged  records  referred  to  in  Josh, 
xxiv.  26.  But  if  the  activity  of  Joshua  is  generally  supplementary,  which  requires  no  proof, 
nothing  lies  nearer  than  the  supposition,  that  he  whose  name  alone  occurs  in  connection 
with  that  of  Moses  should  have  added  the  supplement  in  question  (chap,  xxxiii.  and  xxxiv.) 
to  Deuteronomy.  The  two  passages,  Deut.  xxxi  19  and  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  mutually  reflect 
light  upon  each  other.  The  passing  remark  in  Deuteronomy  makes  the  narrative  in  Joshua 
intelligible,  and  this  again  in  turn  lends  to  that  a  not  inconsiderable  space  for  application. 
Whether,  on  the  other  hand,  Josh.  xxiv.  26  does  not  limit  the  literary,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
participation  of  Joshua  in  Deuteronomy,  and  especially  in  reference  to  the  whole  Pentateuch, 
namely,  to  the  simple  supplement,  and  in  connection  with  this,  to  the  recorded  contempo¬ 
rary  relation  of  the  matter,  while  for  other  and  later  hands  there  is  a  possibility  and  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  redaction, f  remains  an  open  question.  We  will  listen  to  the  utterances  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  upon  this  point  also. 

Deut  xvii.  18-20,  connects  itself  in  many  points  of  view  with  chap.  xxxi.  The  future 
king  in  Israel  must  write  him  “  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  from  that  which  is  before  the 
Priests,”  which  implies  a  written  original.  Is  not  that  the  one  which  should  be  written 
(chap.  xxxi.  9)  ?  as  that  was  written  (chap.  xxxi.  24)  “  in  a  book  T9  If  44  all  the  words  of  this 
law”  is  a  standing  formula  to  express  the  Deuteronomic  law,  then  ver.  19  contains  an  ex¬ 
press  reference  to  it.  In  ver.  20  the  king  is  mentioned  together  with  the  people,  "  that  his 
heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren.”  There  is  a  clear  reference  here  to  the  deutero¬ 
nomic  apprehension  of  the  law,  for  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  people.  Chap.  xxxi.  12, 
13  is  further,  in  entire  unison  with  the  19th  verse  here.  The  phrase,  ver.  12,  "that  they 
may  hear,”  for  the  law  was  to  be  publicly  read,  is  followed  immediately,  as  we  read  here, 
M  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear,  and  observe. 9  Comp,  also  ver.  13 :  44  All  the  days 99 
with  44  all  the  days,”  chapter  xvii.  19.  The  speaker  in  chap.  xvii.  might  allude  to  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  since  these  words  must  soon  come  to  a  close  (certainly  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  chap, 
xxxi.  24) ;  as  to  the  matter  of  the  kingdom  the  deuteronomic  law  might  be  assumed  by  the 
hearers,  to  be  even  then  completed.  The  limiting  clause,  ver.  18  (“  from  before  the  priests, 
the  Levites”)  may  be  referred  to  chap  xxxi.  9,  since  the  priests  there,  as  the  sons  of  Levi, 
bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant;  and  to  xxxi.  25,  26,  since  the  Levites  themselves,  as  the  bear- 


•  How  very  closely  the  non*  fa  connected  with  the  law  la  apparent  from  the  declared  significance  of  the  two:  it  moot 
be  in  the  month  of  Iarael  what  the  book  of  the  law  was  in  the  side  of  the  ark. 

t  [Mumper  uses  this  as  an  English  word,  and  there  sterns  to  be  a  necess’ty  for  It  In  the  discussion  of  these  questions. 
The  meaning  is  clear  enough ;  bat  it  is  not  synonymous  with  our  words,  edition  or  re-arrangement. — A.  Q.] 
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ere  of  the  ark,  were  to  pat  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  As  the  entire  levitical 
service  essentially  completes  itself  before  the  ark  of  the  Covenant  of  Jehovah,  so  the  ark 
itself,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  it  the  book  of  the  law  deposited  in  its  side,  is  “  before  the 
levitical  Priests.”  Thus  “  the  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  ”  may,  literally,  be  taken  from 
“  before  them,”  as  chap.  xvii.  18  requires.  But  may  denote,  not  what  is  yet  first  to 

occur,  but  rather  what  is  already  the  case ;  i.  it  may  denote  that  the  law  from  which  the 
king  should  make  a  copy,  and  which  was  already  in  great  part  “before,”  or  with  the  priests, 
is  “from  before,”  that  is,  from  that  (exemplar,  original)  which  is  in  safe  keeping  with  the 
priests.  They  would  very  naturally  be  represented  at  the  time  as  the  custodians  of  the  law, 
to  whom,  not  only  whatever  in  the  moment  of  its  utterance  or  of  its  written  composition  was 
already  under  their  hands,  but  also  the  deuteronomic  discourses  of  the  law,  (and  hence  the 
intimation,  ver.  19,  is  to  these  more  than  to  others,  since  they  were  even  then  flowing  into 
their  hands)  must  also  be  given.  From  this  presupposition  of  chap.  xxxi.  in  chap,  xvii.,  the 
instructions  given  to  the  priests  in  chap.  xxxi.  10,  in  reference  to  the  feast  of  tabernacles 
every  seven  years,  may  be  explained ;  the  designation  of  the  priests,  ver.  9,  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  ver.  25  sq.,  preparing  the  way  for  what  is  there  to  be  narrated ;  but  ver.  25  sq  , 
at  the  very  close  of  Deuteronomy — for  this  is  the  closing  part  and  act  of  the  whole— should 
simply  place  in  its  final  form  in  the  ark  of  the  Covenant  as  its  locality,  the  already  for  a  long 
time  existing  deposit  with  the  priests ;  whence  it  was  commanded  simply  to  the  Levites, 
without  any  express  mention  of  the  priests,  that  they  should  “  take  and  put  it  in  the  side  of 
the  ark.”  Comp,  xxxiii.  10.  The  special  mention  of  the  deuteronomic  words  of  the  law  (chap, 
ivii.  19)  does  not  exclude  the  previously  given  law  from  its  meaning,  which,  marked  dis¬ 
tinctly  by  the  inscriptions  ( Lev.  xxvi.  46 ;  xxvii.  34;  Num.  xxxvi.  13)  into  finished  parts, 
was  already  at  the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy  laid  up  in  the  custody  of  the  priests.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  law  is  constantly  presupposed  in  Deuteronomy.  It  is  said  here  expressly  since 
the  occasion  offered,  that  the  priests  had  it  already  in  their  custody.  And  with  all  these 
points  of  agreement  between  chap.  xxxi.  12, 13,  and  chap.  xvii.  19,  the  definite  design  for  the 
king  is  still  to  be  distinguished  in  ver.  19,  not  only  “  it  shall  be  with  him,”  but  also  “  all  the 
words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes  to  do  them ;”  and  again  ver.  20,  “  and  that  he  turn  not 
aside  from  this  commandment  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,”  etc.  The  peculiar  additions 
which  in  the  precise  definite  expression  point  to  the  earlier  law-giving,  and  arise  from  the 
peculiarities  of  the  royal  position,  may  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  they  are  designed  for 
the  king.  In  fact,  should  the  king,  as  is  essentially  the  case  in  chap,  xvii.,  be  regarded  by 
himself  it  will  not  correspond  perfectly  with  the  understanding  of  his  distinct  position  from 
the  people,  his  position  not  barely  as  one  above  the  people,  but  as  one  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  officers,  dignities  and  institutions  in  Israel  (“  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,”  ver. 
18),  if  he  has  barely  in  his  hands  daily  the  so-to-speak  popular  edition  of  the  law  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy.  “These  statutes,”  ver.  19,  cannot  be  limited  to  the  obligations  and  duties  spoken 
of  in  vers.  16,  17,  which  are  special  peculiar  prohibitions,  while  in  ver.  20  the  king  is  bound 
universally  to  the  commandment,  i.  e.,  to  all  that  God  has  commanded,  generally  to  that 
which  is  the  commandment  for  Israel.  The  law  of  the  king  in  this  pair  of  verses  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  required  copy  of  the  law.  The  immediate  connection  with  what  precedes  sug¬ 
gests  more  than  this,  more  even  than  the  deuteronomic  law.  In  vers.  8-13  the  priests  are 
spoken  of  especially  as  knowing  the  law,  i.  e.y  those  who  know  and  who  are  the  teachers  of 
the  law.  It  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  reference  to  Lev.  x.  11,  expressly  confirms 
it,  that  “  all  the  statutes  which  Jehovah  spake  by  the  hand  of  Moses  ”  are  intended  here. 
The  deuteronomic  law  is  itself  an  exposition ;  it  could  thus  render  assistance  to  the  official 
interpreters  of  the  law,  but  it  could  not  supply  them  with  the  sacred  text.  Moreover  the 
cases  introduced,  ver.  8,  presuppose  undoubtedly  the  knowledge  of  the  legal  determinations 
concerning  them,  as  they  are  treated  in  Ex.  xxi.-xxiii.  In  such  connection  come  at  last  the 
words  concerning  the  king  over  Israel.  In  chap.  xvi.  18-20,  judges  and  officers,  chap.  xvii. 
8-13,  priests  and  judges,  vers.  14-20,  the  king!  a  succession  in  which  each  embraces  some¬ 
thing  more  than  the  preceding  in  its  legal  relations,  so  that  the  king  at  last  must  be  viewed 
is  entrusted  with  all,  what  is  law  in  Israel.  Thus  “  the  copy  of  the  law  ”  which  the  king 
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has  to  make,  must  embrace  the  whole  law, — at  the  moment  the  words  were  spoken,  the  whole 
law,  so  far  as  transcribed  it  lay  in  the  possession  of  the  priests,  the  natural  depositaries  of  the 
law,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  chap,  xvii.,  the  whole  law,  so  far  as  it  stood  before  him  as 
one  whole,  and  when  the  case  supposed  here  should  actually  occur,  and  there  should  be  a 
king,  surely  it  would  be  understood  as  containing  the  earlier  given  law.  Compare  what  is 
said  to  Joshua  (Jos.  i.  8)  who  held  provisionally  the  place  of  the  king,  with  the  literal  fulfil¬ 
ment  as  it  is  related  2  Kings  xi.  12.  Ab  it  is  proper  to  include  the  king  with  the  people  from 
whom  he  is  taken,  and  still  to  view  him  also  in  his  peculiar  characteristics  by  himself,  so  the 
reference  to  the  earlier  law,  in  connection  with  the  mention  of  the  deuteronomic,  corresponds 
to  this  actual  practical  relation ;  and  chap,  xvii.,  in  the  midst  of  the  discourses,  which  should 
complete  the  whole  law,  was  the  proper  place  for  both. 

The  result  from  Deut.  xvii  is:  1),  the  supposition  of  the  earlier  law  as  written  (in  some 
sense  completed)  and  extant  with  the  priests;  2)  the  intimation  of  the  deuteronomic  law  as 
one  belonging  to  the  whole;  and,  3),  the  introduction  of  copies  of  this,  as  we  must  think, 
Mosaic  whole,  which  were  made  by  the  kings  with  their  own  hand,  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests,  or  indeed  were  entirely  written  by  the  priests  themselves  If  the  first  is  true  with 
regard  to  the  deuteronomic  law,  and  at  the  same  time  the  other  related  parts  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  so  the  view  already  attained,  as  to  certain  altogether  natural,  and  indeed  priestly  re¬ 
dactions,  is  confirmed  by  the  last. 

The  direction,  Deut.  xxvii.  1  sq.,  that  Israel  should  “  write  ”  the  law,  presupposes  just  as 
the  “copies”  of  chap,  xvii.,  the  law,  as  written,  or  as  one  which  will  be  written.  Then,  to 
inscribe  “  all  the  words  ”  in  the  sense  of  every  particular  word  of  the  law  in  question,  or  even 
every  word  in  the  sense  of  every  sentence  or  declaration  with  a  legal  sanction,  is  forbidden  in 
the  nature  of  the  case.  If  we  will  not  evaporate  the  expression  used  into  a  mere  vague  gene¬ 
rality,  it  behooves  us  to  explain  “  ail  the  words  of  this  law — by  all  the  discourses  upon  this  law  ” 
(Ch.  i.  1,  5).  “  The  whole  commaudment  which  I  command  you  this  day,”  is  indeed  nothing 
else  than  the  command  for  the  erecting,  cementing  and  inscription  of  the  stones,  in  their  whole 
extent ;  in  this  sense  “  this  day  ”  of  ver.  1,  and  “  the  day  when  ”  of  ver.  2,  correspond  wi'h  each 
other.  It  may  be  inferred,  even  from  ver.  10,  that  in  the  following  formula  of  imprecation,  as  it 
appears  ver.  11  sq.,  (and  afterward  in  its  fuller  exhibition  in  chap,  xxviii  1,  in  reference  to  the 
blessings,  and  in  ver.  15,  in  reference  to  the  curses)  the  deuteronomic  manner  of  the  law  is  the 
characteristic  feature,  as  indeed  in  the  summary,  ver.  26,  the  deuteronomic  law  comes  into 
clear  relief.  But  that  we  are  here  to  think  of  this  last,  is  demanded  as  well  by  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sages,  chap.  xxxi.  9  sq.  (there  the  public  reading,  here  the  recording),  and  the  actual  execu¬ 
tion  of  what  this  parallel  passage  required  (Josh.  viii.  34),  as  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  Pen¬ 
tateuch  was  too  large,  and  the  mere  curses  and  blessings,  or  the  simple  decalogue  too  small 
for  “  the  great  stones  ”  in  their  indefinite  number,  while  on  the  contrary  the  deuteronomic 
discourses  of  the  law  are  of  the  proper  extent,  as  they  also  constitute  the  ground  upon  which 
the  renewing  of  the  covenant  in  Deuteronomy  proceeds,  chaps.  xxvii.-xxx  Here  it  is  the 
words  of  Moses,  as  in  Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4,  7,  8,  “  All  the  words  of  Jehovah.”  But  in  these  are 
included  the  historical  reminiscences,  warnings,  etc .,  as  well  as  the  “  peculiar  precepts.”  To 
suppose  the  reverse  would  run  counter  to  the  whole  practice  of  Deuteronomy  especially,  as 
indeed  it  would  to  the  peculiar  method  of  the  Pentateuch ;  the  decalogue  itself  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  first  command,  embraces  the  history.  According,  indeed,  to  the  very  nerve 
and  force  of  every  section  of. these  discourses,  the  special  purpose  of  the  speaker,  the  peculiar 
finished  style,  the  strictly  defining  word,  these  must  have  been  written  upon  the  stones.  Josh, 
viii.  32.  Compare  with  this,  vers.  34  and  35,  in  which  the  distinction  between  what  was  read 
and  what  was  written  is  clearly  marked.  The  result  here  is  the  same  with  that  from  Deut. 
xxxi. 

In  the  remaining  passages  (chap,  xxviii.  58,  61 ;  xxix.  19,  20,  26 ;  xxx.  10)  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  a  written  publication,  and  the  intimation  of  a  book,  is  common  to  all,  either  prepara¬ 
tory  to  chap,  xxxi.,  or  because  the  written  publication  went  before  the  oral  report,  ai  Ex. 
xxiv.  4,  7  (Deut.  xxxi.  22),  or  because  throughout,  the  writing,  although  later,  was  chiefly 
regarded,  and  not  so  much  the  speaking.  In  all  cases  it  is  the  deuteronomic  law  which  is 
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intended,  bat  as  the  unmistakable  reference  to  Lev.  xxvi.  shows,  not  without  embracing  the 
earlier  law  giving  in  addition  to  which  Moses  wrote  this,  his  law,  before  the  children  of  Is¬ 
rael  (Josh.  viii.  81,  32;  comp.  chap.  i.  7,  8),  the  whole  called  “the  book  of  the  law  of  God,” 
Josh.  Jixiv.  26  (comp.  Neb.  viii.  18;  2  Chron.  xvii.  9;  xxxiv.  14),  in  distinction  from  the 
“  law  of  Moses  ”  (Josh,  viii  31,  32 ;  xxiii.  6 ;  1  Kings  ii.  3  ;  2  Kings  xiv.  6 ;  xxiii.  25).*  The 
various  declarations  as  to  the  written  record  of  the  deuteronomic  law,  may  be  explained  from 
the  very  design  of  Deuteronomy  as  the  closing  part  of  the  Pentateuch.  Nothing  is  more  be¬ 
fitting  the  completion  than  that  it  should  repeatedly  testify,  namely,  that  all  these  spoken 
words  have  their  fixed  form  for  the  people  through  writing.  The  stronger  this  is  accented, 
as  to  the  deuteronomic  law,  the  more  certainly  it  must  be  understood  of  the  sacred  text  of  the 
deuteronomic  discourses,  and  must  therefore  be  held  above  any  doubt,  although  there  is  oc¬ 
casionally,  in  the  earlier  law-giving,  an  allusion  to  a  written  composition,  as  Ex.  xvii.  14 ; 
xxiv.  4,  7 ;  xxxiv.  27  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  2.  And  if  the  various  passages  in  Deuteronomy  point 
to  its  book  form,  this  includes  as  a  matter  of  course  its  particular,  well-grounded,  comprehen¬ 
sive  supposition  as  to  the  earlier  law-giving,  that  this  also  was  collected  in  particular  books,  t 
“And  it  is  altogether  probable,”  says  Bleek,  “  that  the  division  into  five  books  is  as  old  as 
the  last  redaction  of  the  law  through  which  it  has  its  present  form  and  extent.”  It  is  to  him 
“  not  improbable  ”  that  the  declarations  of  Deuteronomy  are  “  intended  to  apply  to  our  en¬ 
tire  Pentateuch,”  at  all  events  truly  to  the  deuteronomic  law-giving.  “  For  when  in  the 
discourses  of  Moses  a  law  book  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner,  it  cannot  be  a  writing  first 
published  after  Moses  which  is  intended.”  u  Without  doubt,”  Knobel  remarks,  “  the  book 
is  held  by  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  work  of  Moses,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  time  be¬ 
fore  the  d»ath  of  Moses.  That  the  law  book  was  present  to  him  as  one  whole,  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  the  description  of  it,  and  from  the  direction  that  the  king  himself  should  take 
a  copy  of  the  law,  that  he  might  constantly  read  it.” 

Whatever  “  assistants  M  we  may  assume  in  connection  with  Moses  “  for  the  external  form 
and  writing,  for  the  explanation  of  the  diversities  in  style  and  expression  ”  (Kurtz),  he 
will  ever  be  regarded  as  the  peculiar  author  of  the  whole.  With  the  utterances  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy  which  we  have  considered,  we  pass  beyond  the  stand-point,  e .  g.t  which  Hobbes  in 
bis  Leviathan  occupies,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  a  work  about  Moses,  and  in  this  sense  Deutero¬ 
nomy  may  be  regarded  “  as  the  fifth  book  of  Moses.”  t  In  all  cases  the  peculiar  declarations 
of  Deuteronomy  bear  witness  to  its  Mosaic  origin,  and  indeed  as  to  what  concerns  its  form  as 
well  as  in  reference  to  its  contents,  that  it  is  thus  a  Mosaic  writing, down  to  chap,  xxxii.  43. 
This  no  way  forbids  the  hypothesis  both  of  the  supplement  by  Joshua,  and  of  later  redactions 
of  the  Pentateuch  (separations  amounting  perhaps  to  independent  works,  e.  g.  Josh.  xxiv. 
26;  1  Sami.  x.  25,  but  also,  supplements,  explanations,  applications,  and  the  like);  the  oc¬ 
casion  and  number  of  the  latter  being  designated  definitely  enough  in  Deuteronomy,  “by 
the  copies  for  the  king.”  Holding  firmly  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  and  of  the 
Pentateuch  generally,  with  the  hypothesis  of  later  redactions,  even  in  the  times  of  the  kings, 
as  at  last  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  we  are  still  perfectly  free  to  oppose  the  criticism,  when  it  seeks 
to  ascribe  it  to  another  period  than  the  Mosaic.  [If  a  revision  by  Ezra  is  conceded,  it  in  no  way 


*  The  8th  chap,  of  Neh.  is  very  instructive  upon  this  distinction  between  the  deuteronomic  law,  and  the  law  generally. 
Ver.  1  may  be  read  indefinitely,  if  it  is  not  Deuteronomy  simply  which  is  meant.  Probably  the  desires  of  the  people  termi- 
tttod  at  first  upon  this  (according  to  Dent.  xxxi.  11  sq.X  which  was  so  natural,  although  it  was  not  the  Sabbath-year.  But  in 
v«*.  8  it  becomes  clear  that  Sara  brought  the  whole  law  before  the  co  jgreg  Uion  (ver.  2  *q.),  which  is  confirmed,  as  well  by 
the  use  of  the  well  known  expression  as  to  the  earlier  law-giving  (“  b’Jad  Moseheh  ”),  as  from  the  reference  to  Lev.  xxiii.. 
•■d  still  more  expressly  from  the  18th  Terse. 

t  “  Besides  it  is  Incredible  that  Moses  should  have  order  d  to  be  gathered  merely  hie  own  discourses  upon  the  law,  his 
ivsctical  appendix  to  It,  and  not  the  law  itself;  which  sprang  directly  from  God,  and  aooording  to  Ex.  xvii.  14;  xxiv.  4, 7; 
Xum.  xxxiii.  1,  was  already  existing  in  a  written  form,  as  if  to  place  a  sanctuary  within  a  sanctuary.  Indeed  we  cannot 
veil  think  that  he  should  have  tak»n  care  for  the  written  composition  of  his  own  discourses  on  the  law,  bnt  not  for  the  law 
itself,  which  still  In  any  case  claimed  the  first  place  in  his  view.”  Schclti. 

X  “Moses,  according  to  the  declarations  of  Deuteronomy,  was  busy  with  the  writing  of  the  law,  down  to  the  latest 
■uxaents  of  his  life,  so  much  as  he  had  at  last  even  to  speak  and  to  regulate ;  when  the  end  was  immediately  impending, 
ttai  first  he  gave  the  work  out  of  bis  hands.  From  this  it  appears  that  it  had  been  an  altogether  peculiar  desire  of  bis 
heart  to  make  the  work  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  to  the  same  degree  also  be  would  take  cars 
®*  the  perfect  elaboration  and  completeness  of  the  earlier  pirta.” — Schultz. 
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affects  the  question  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  A  very  slight  revision  would  account  for  all  the 
words  and  passages  which  seem  to  be  of  a  later  date  than  Moses,  and  upon  which  the  main 
arguments  of  those  who  oppose  the  Mosaic  authorship  rest.  The  supposition  of  such  a 
revision  is,  as  Prof.  Bartlet  has  well  said  (Smiths  Bib .  Die.,  Am.  Ed.,  Art.  Pentateuch), 
perfectly  natural “  in  view  of  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  effects  of  the  exile.  The  SS.  render 
the  supposition  probable,  by  these  notices  of  Ezra.”  See  Neh.  viii.  4;  Ezra  vii.  6,  10,  11 ; 
viii.  1-6,  18.  “Now  let  Ezra  but  have  done  for  the  Scriptures  permanently,  and  in  vie*  of 
the  permanent  necessity,  that  which  he  did  orally  and  transiently  on  this  occasion,”  and  we 
have  all  that  the  supposition  requires.  The  Jewish  tradition  favors  this  supposition,  and 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it  has  been  a  very  prevalent  opinion  in  the  Christian  Church, 
that  Ezra  was  divinely  called  to  this  work  and  directed  in  it,  we  may  well  accept  this  way 
of  explaining  those  words  and  portions  which  seem  of  later  date. — A.  G.] 


J  3.  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  HYPOTHESES  OF  THE  CRITICISM  AS  TO  DEUTERONOMY,  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  ENTIRE  PENTATEUCH. 


1.  J.  8.  Vater  (1805).  That  Deuteronomy  to  a  large  extent,  existed  in  writing  since 
the  time  of  Solomon  or  David ;  the  closing  portion  of  the  whole  about  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity. 

2.  W.  M.  L.  De  Wette  (1806-1852,  7  EdL  of  hi»  Lekrbuch),  in  continual  change.  “  It 
is  most  probable,  that  according  to  the  redaction  of  the  Jehovist,  the  Elohistic,  essential 
portions  of  the  five  books  of  Moses,  and  perhaps  Deut.  xxxL  14-22,  close  the  fourth  book. 
The  author  of  Deuteronomy  later  interpolates  his  Mosaic  hortatory  discourses,  the  new  law- 
giving,  and  the  obligations  with  respect  to  the  law,  and  places  the  closing  part  of  the  fourth 
book  at  the  end.  Its  origin,  in  the  time  of  Josiah.  The  passages  iv.  27 ;  xxviii.  25,  36,  49, 
64 ;  xxix.  27  sq. ;  xxxii.  5-33,  were  written  in  the  most  unfortunate  time  of  the  State,  in 
the  Assyrian  period,  and  with  reference  to  the  exile  of  the  Ten  tribes.” 

3.  P.  v.  Bohlen,  Vatke  and  J.  F.  L.  George  (1835) :  The  Pentateuch,  is  not  before 
the  Babylonian  exile,  at  the  earliest  Deuteronomy  has  its  origin  under  Josiah. 

4.  J.  J.  Staehelin  (1843):  The  author  of  the  whole  of  Deuteronomy  is  also  the  elabo- 
rator  of  the  original  Elobim  writing,  in  the  four  first  books,  as  also  in  the  book  of  Joshua: 
the  Pentateuch  is  the  work  of  this  Jehovistic,  and  at  the  same  time  deuteronomistic  redaction 
in  the  time  of  Saul. 

5.  C.  y.  Lengerke  (1844) :  The  present  Deuteronomy,  excepting  chap.  xxxi.  14-23, 
and  perhaps  also  chap,  xxxiii.,  which  is  from  the  completer,  the  Jehovist  under  Hezekiah, 
is  from  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  who  at  the  same  time  published  the  book  of  Joshua  in 
its  present  form,  under  Josiah. 

6.  H.  Ewald  (1864)  (3d  Ed.  of  the  History  of  the  People  of  Israel) :  “As  also  the  Southern 
Kingdom,  after  the  death  of  the  good  King  Hezekiah,  fell  into  the  greatest  danger  of  law¬ 
lessness  and  anarchy,  it  is  an  attempt  of  some  dependent  of  this  kingdom  living  abroad,  to 
commend  the  old  law, -altered  and  rejuvenated  for  the  times,  strengthened  and  emphasized 
by  prophetic  discourses,  with  a  Mosaic  method  and  coloring  indeed,  but  with  the  freest  use 
of  his  material, -to  the  king  of  his  day  as  the  only  salvation,  as  he  wished  him  to  become  the 
necessary  reformer,  under  the  delineation  of  Joshua.”  The  main  portion  of  Deut.,  chaps, 
i.  —xxx  ,  is  an  entirely  independent  writing,  and  from  thence  onward  the  original  history  lies 
at  the  foundation,  as  it  was  given  in  the  work  of  the  “  fifth  narrator,”  and  runs  down  to  the 
death  of  Joshua,  which  corresponds  to  the  object  of  the  author  of  Deuteronomy.  The  great 
Song,  chap,  xxxii.  taken  from  an  otherwise  unknown  poet,  by  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
instead  of  another  song  which  originally  occupied  this  place,  since  it  appeared  more  suitable 
to  him.  Formed  besides,  from  many  sources,  both  narrative  and  legal  in  their  subject,  now 
entirely  lost.  (The  age  very  learned,  etc.).  Perhaps  during  the  second  half  of  the  reign  of 
Manasseh,  and  written  indeed  in  Egypt,  in  the  seventh  century  through  a  peculiar  event,  it 
became  for  the  public  a  book  lying  at  the  source  of  the  reformation  of  the  Kingdom  under 
King  Josiah.  Chap,  xxxiii.,  probably  written  under  Josiah,  not  interpolated  by  the  author 
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of  Deuteronomy,  but  written  by  this  true,  latest  collector  and  publisher  of  our  present  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  who  oonnected  Deuteronomy  with  the  work  of  the  fifth  narrator,  before  the  end  of 
the  7th  century,  or  still  surely  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

7.  F.  Bleek  (1860,  Introduction) :  With  the  conviction  that  very  important  sections 
are  found  in  the  Pentateuch  written  by  Moses  and  in  his  time,  Deuteronomy  belongs  to  a 
writer,  different  from  the  Jehovistic  reviser  and  enlarger  of  the  Elohistic  fundamental  writ¬ 
ing,  and  to  a  still  later  period.  The  time  of  its  composition,  between  Hezekiah  and  Josiah, 
under  the  idolatrous  Manasseh.  Its  more  universal  spread  first  occurs  after  the  law-book 
with  the  Deuteronomic  law-giving  had  been  found  in  the  temple  under  Josiah ;  chap,  xxxii. 
1-43,  from  a  poet  under  Ahaz  or  Hezekiah,  chap,  xxxiii.,  perhaps  by  the  same,  at  the  time 
of  Uzziah. 

8.  A.  Knobel  (1861) :  Into  the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  work,  which  reaches  from  Gen. 
L  to  Num.  xxxvi.,  as  the  Jehovist  has  completed  it  through  the  supplements  to  the  old  fun¬ 
damental  writing,  from  the  books  of  Jasher,*  and  of  the  wars,  Num.  xxi.  14;  Josh.  x.  18, 
(which  also  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  following  books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  1st  Kings  xi.), 
the  writer  of  Deuteronomy  has  inserted  between  Num.  xxxvi.  and  Deut.xxxi.  14,  his  discourses, 
and  with  them  a  number  of  determinations,  and  two  accounts,  which  the  Jehovist  had  taken 
from  the  book  of  Jasher,  and  attached  to  Num.  xxxvi.  We  discover  his  hand  also  after 
Deuk  xxxi.  14,  down  to  Josh.  xxiv.  Through  him  the  Pentateuch  has  received  its  present 
form. 

From  this  outline  of  these  hypotheses  there  is  a  manifest  progress  of  the  criticism,  from 
that  now,  as  good  as  abandoned  “  Fragmentary  hypothesis/’  and  the  earlier  “  documentary 
hypothesis/’  to  the  ?  supplementary  hypothesis/’ — (De  Wette,  {  157,  a.). 

It  is  true  likewise  that  the  greater  number  unite,  as  Bleek  says,  in  holding 
that  it  is  decidedly  a  false  view  when  Vater,  V.  Bohlen,  Vatke,  George,  hold  that 
Deuteronomy  is  older  than  the  books  before  it, with  their  law-giving. 

As  to  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  Staehelin.  identifying  the  Jehovist  with  the  author 
of  Deuteronomy,  occupies  a  distinct  position,  similar  to  that  of  Ewald,  who  advocates  a 
still  later  peculiar  author  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  may  indeed  be  held  as  the  prevailing  view, 
u  that  from  the  beginning  on  Deuteronomy  was  written  as  a  revision  and  enlargement  of  the 
older  historical  work  in  the  form  which  it  has  received  through  the  Jehovistic  elaborator  of 
the  first  four  books,  and  that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  is  at  the  same  time  the  last  reviser 
of  the  entire  Pentateuch,  through  whom  the  work  receives  the  present  compass  and  connec¬ 
tion,  in  which  we  have  it.”  Bleek. 

As  this  criticism  agrees  in  denying  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy,  so  it  has  come  to  an 
agreement,  that  the  post-Mosaic  composition  of  the  work  which  they  receive  in  general, 
occurs  during  the  period  down  to  Josiah. 

i  4.  ANTI-MOSAIC  ARGUMENT  AND  ITS  REFUTATION. 

1.  Generally  Knobel  asserts :  “  that  as  Christ  calls  His  gospel  into  life  without  writing, 
so  Moses  gave  his  law,  upon  the  whole,  through  oral  communications  and  direct  practical 
introduction,  and  left  it  to  his  successors  to  give  it  rs  more  finished  form,  and  reduce  it  to 
writing.”  The  comparison  with  Christ  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  essential  distinction 
between  Moses  and  Christ,  upon  which  rests  the  distinction  between  the  law  given  by  Moses 
and  the  grace  and  truth  which  came  by  Jesus  Christ.  "  His  gospel  ”  is  the  gospel  of  His 
person,  while  Moses  testifies  his  faithfulness  in  all  his  house,  even  in  thi«,  that  he  has  fixed 
and  made  sure  in  writing,  the  law  entrusted  to  him  for  Israel.  Vaihinger  (Herzog  s 
EntycL  XL>  p.  802  sq.)  calls  the  assertion,  u  with  reference  to  Christ,”  that  Moses  also  wrote 
not  even  a  letter, ”  as  exaggerated  and  groundless  as  the  opposite  assertion,  that  he  has  him¬ 
self  written  all  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch,’’  and  recognizes  the  results  of  Hengstenberg’s 
(Auth.  p.  415  sq.)  investigations,  that  “  not  only  Moses,  who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22),  but  other  Israelites  also,  could  have  used  with  ease  (Lev. 


[Of  Juriqjrudeooe,  or  rather  of  the  upright.— A.  G.J. 
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xix.  28;  Num.  v.  23;  xi.  26;  xvii.  17)  the  art  of  writing  spread  even  among  the  Canaan ites” 
(Josh.  xv.  15, 16;  Judg.  i  11,  12;  a  book  city!).  It  is  from  the  first  more  than  probable 
that  Moses  wrote  many  things  which,  in  the  variety  of  the  laws  and  the  rigidness  with  which 
their  observance  was  enjoined  and  was  expected  from  every  Israelite,  were  indispensably 
necessary.”  “  In  and  by  itself  it  is  not  improbable  that  Moses  should  have  written  the 
whole  Pentateuch;  the  art  of  writing  among  the  Arabians  had  Ds  beginning  with  the 
Koreischites,  and  indeed  in  the  time  just  prior  to  Mohammed,  and  still  the  comprehensive 
Koran  was  at  once  put  into  a  written  form.” 

2.  But  Vaihinger  brings  to  bear  agai  st  the  Mosaic  authorship,  as  to  the  historical 
portions,  and  therefore  as  to  the  Pentateuch  generally,  in  the  form  in  which  it  comes  to  us, 
the  anonymous  character  of  the  greater  number  of  the  historical  books;  “and  this  rule  is 
certainly  so  to  be  carried  over  and  applied  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  hence  we  may  conclude 
that  its  author  must  be  unknown.”  By  no  means,  for  this  “  fifth  book  ”  has  its  peculiar  fun¬ 
damental  significance,  connects  its  fitness  as  a  revelation  with  the  person  of  Moses,  and  with 
no  other.  It  requires  no  proof  how  truly  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch  was  known  through¬ 
out  the  Old  Testament,  since  indeed  the  criticism,  even  of  Yaihinger,  allows  the  author  of 
Deuteronomy  to  have  issued  his  work  under  the  name  of  Moses. 

8.  Bleek  remarks  especially,  that  by  the  representation  in  Deuteronomy,  these  dis¬ 
courses  were  all  held  upon  one  day ;  on  the  contrary,  that  by  their  extent  and  contents,  the 
brief  time  before  the  death  of  Moses  is  insufficient  for  recording  them.  Should  we  even  not 
translate  i.  5  that  Moses  at  that  time  (i.  3)  began,  sfc.,  so  that  the  date  is  to  be  understood  sim¬ 
ply  of  the  terminus  of  the  beginning,  there  is  not  wanting  in  the  following  parts  every  kind 
of  pause,  which  sufficiently  obviates  the  appearance  upon  which  Bleek  remarks.  Thus  iv. 
41  sq. ;  44  sq. ;  v.  1.  If  Moses  died  upon  the  1st  or  7th  of  the  twelfth  month,  there  was  still 
time  enough,  the  entire  eleventh  month,  especially  if  the  deuteronomic  discourses  had  been 
prepared  long  beforehand. 

[The  objection  is  one  of  little  weight  in  any  case.  But  there  were  ten  days  between  the 
beginning  of  these  discourses  and  the  closing  events  of  the  life  of  Moses.  There  was  time 
enough,  either  on  the  supposition  that  the  discourses  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  or  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  spoken  out  of  a  heart  full  with  his  theme,  and  then  recorded. 
A  man  gifted  like  Moses,  standing  in  his  relation  to  the  people,  knowing  that  he  was  about 
to  leave  them,  and  aware  what  interests  hung  upon  his  words  c  uld  easily  crowd  those  dis¬ 
courses  and  events  into  a  much  less  space  of  time. — A.  G.] 

4.  The  deviation  in  language,  style,  ideas,  and  the  course  of  thought  from  those  usual 
in  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  appears  already,  Lev.  xxvi.  3-46,  is,  according  to  Yaihinger,  still 
more  striking  and  decided  in  Deuteronomy.  “  Such  a  1  second  law 1  could  scarcely  have  been 
necessary  during  the  life  of  Moses Moses  is  not  the  author  “  of  this  second  law  giving, 
often  in  opposition  to  his  own.”  One  would  think  that  in  such  “  deviations  from  the  usage 
of  the  Pentateuch,  some  careful  and  practised  student  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  of  the 
various  modes  of  expression  of  the  Israelitish  writers  to  which  Vaihinger  refers,  would 
have  observed  it  very  early,  and  the  entire  Jewish  tradition,  and  the  Christian  Church  with 
it,  would  not  have  ascribed  Deuteronomy  to  Moses.  Vaihinger  indeed  urges  the  Jewish 
title  of  the  book  against  its  Mosaic  composition !  Comp.  {  1  for  the  mode  in  which  this  title 
* second  law  ”  agrees  precisely  and  only  with  a  personality  like  that  of  Moses,  the  prophetic 
law-giver.  Every  later  writer  would  have  had  undoubtedly  to  authenticate  his  legitimate 
claim  to  it  The  necessity  or  propriety  of  this  new  apprehension  and  arrangement  of  the 
law, rests  certainly  only  in  part  upon  “  the  approaching  residence  in  Canaan,”  more  com¬ 
pletely  upon  the  requirements  of  the  new  generation  to  whom  Moses,  himself  a  dying  man 
(Ps.  xc.  1),  here  speaks,  from  the  solemn  experiences  with  that  earlier  generation  dead  in 
the  desert;  and  still  more  upon  the  fact  that  the  earlier  law-giving,  according  to  its  whole 
nature  with  respect  to  the  universal  future  of  Israel,  demanded  that — if  authentic— a  path 


should  be  opened  out  of  the  law  itself,  and  also  through  Moses  personally,  to  the  prophetic 
institution  in  Israe1,  which  is  done  in  Deuteronomy.  Finally  Keil  and  Schultz  refer  cor¬ 


rectly  to  the  remark  of  Bertheau  :  u  It  appears  to  me  very  hazardous  to  suppose  opposi- 
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tions  in  the  laws,  and  from  these  to  infer  a  different  age  of  the  opposing  passages,  because 
whoever  made  toe  additions  must  have  known  that  to  which  they  were  added,  and  either 
perceived  no  contradictions,  or  would  have  expunged  them  from  the  writing  before  him.” 

[Wordsworth  says  with  great  force:  “The  writer  of  Deuteronomy,  whoever  he  may 
be,  was  a  Hebrew  writer  of  great  natural  endowments  and  intellectual  acquirements,  and 
being  well  skilled  in  the  language,  he  would  at  least  be  as  much  conversant  with  the  writings 
of  Moses  as  his  critics  who  live  3,003  years  after  him.  Such  a  writer,  wishing  to  palm  Deu¬ 
teronomy  on  the  nation, -would  have  been  especially  careful  not  to  excite  suspicions  of  the 
fraud  by  deviations  from  the  facts  of  history  or  from  the  style  of  these  other  writings.  These 
seeming  variations  in  his  general  statements  and  the  acknowledged  difference  of  style  between 
it  and  the  other  parts,  so  far  from  being  proofs  of  spuriousness,  are  in  fact  strong  evidence 
in  favor  of  its  Mosaic  authorship. * — A  G.] 

6.  “  First  of  all,  the  form  of  the  three  great  popular  discourses  strikes  us  just  as  if  we 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  time  of  the  later  prophets.”  That  “  is  scarcely  ”  to  be  expected 
41  from  Moses;”  on  the  contrary,  “the  three  detailed  discourses”  are  called  to  mind  which 
introduce  “the  gnomic  poetry  of  Solomon  about  the  time  of  Manat«t  h,  and  which  impress  in 
a  more  agreeable  and  complete  form  what  was  earlier  concisely  and  briefly  said.”  Vaihinger. 
What  different  can  we  expect  from  Moses,  unless  simply  a  repetition  of  the  earlier  law¬ 
giving  with  a  second  Sinai,  etc.;  unless  that  he  should  give  an  entirely  unfitting  and  disap¬ 
pointing  copy  from  the  original !  The  text  lay  before  him,  what  more  likely  than  a  sermon 
upon  the  text?  Ought  Moses  to  have  catechized  Israel  in  a  Socratic  way,  or  to  have  arranged 
a  pastoral  dialogue  with  the  people,  or  to  have  celebrated  liturgical  devotions  upon  the  deca¬ 
logue,  or  to  have  opposed  a  talmudic  commentary?  The  gnomic  sentences  (chap,  i.-ix.) 
referred  to,  especially  in  their  essential  dependence  upon  the  law,  may  be  explained  just  as 
well,  if  not  from  the  import  of  the  deuteronomic  law  for  the  Israel  itish  national  life,  yet  still 
much  better  as  imitations  of  a  deuteronomic  model  than  as  contemporary  parallels.  This 
explanation  must  be  accepted  in  any  case  for  the  later  prophetic  institution  or  order  ({  1). 

6.  Recently  the  “  stammering  tongue  ”  of  Moses,  in  relation  to  the  discourses  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  has  been  urged  against  his  being  their  author.  H  engstenberg  replying  in  regard  to 
Ex.  iv.  11, 12,  refers  to  the  similar  case  with  Jeremiah,  to  Df  mosthenes,  and  to  the  occurrences 
in  the  ecstatic  state.  At  the  same  time  he  emphasizes  the  fac%  that  the  hesitation  of  Mose*, 
Ex.  iv  ,  arose  in  view  of  “bold  free  speech  before  the  overawing  presence  of  Pharaoh,”  which 
is  wanting  in  Deuteronomy, where  “he  reads  merely  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  what  he 
had  before  drawn  up  in  writing”  (comp.  {  2). 

7.  “  The  tone  of  urgent,  often -repeated  exhortation  is,”  according  to  Vaihinger,  “in 
broad  contrast  with  the  stern  nature  of  Moses,  as  we  come  to  know  him  in  the  three  central 
books.”  The  despised  “  Apologetics,”  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  favor  of  its  correct  conjec¬ 
ture,  “that  now  first  in  Deuteronomy  we  come  to  learn  the  other  side  of  the  nature  of  Moses,” 
refers  to  Ex.  xxxii.  32;  xxxiii.  12  sq. ;  Num.  xii.  3;  xiv.  17  sq. ;  thus  to  passages  directly 
from  “  the  three  central  books.”  In  regard  to  this  Hengstenberg  says :  “  In  the  first  four 
books  the  personality  of  Moses  is  kept  in  the  background,  the  method  of  statement  is  pre¬ 
dominantly  objective.  In  the  last  book  the  revered  form  of  Moses  comes  forward,  and  whoever 
hasanysense  for  the  personality  and  individuali  y  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  he  here  presents 
himself  to  us  as  he  is.  He  speaks  in  entire  fitDess  with  his  position  as  a  departing  father  to 
his  children.  The  style  is  earnest,  animated,  impressive.” 

8.  But  it  is  precisely  the  language  which  Vaihinger  urges  against  Moses,  to  whom 
“the  three  central  books  belong;”  not  only  “  from  an  unusual  easy  and  flowing  style  which 
we  never  observe  in  the  earlier  time,”  but  also  “  from  a  breadth  and  smoothness  which 
remind  us  strongly  of  the  modes  of  speech  and  rhetoric  at  the  time  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah, 
as  any  scholar  may  easily  see.”  But  Knobel,  who  has  himself  entered  with  the  fullest 
detail  into  the  different  kinds  of  style  of  the  various  writers  in  the  Pentateuch  accepted  by 
him,  asserts  of  “  the  fundamental  writing,”  which  must  be  “  the  oldest  law-book  of  Israel,” 
according  to  him  belonging  to  “the  time  of  Saul,”  in  part  at  least,  what  Vaihinger,  what 
already  Dr  Wette,  indeed  what  he  himself  asserts  of  Deuteronomy.  Thus  De  Wette 
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remarks :  44  a  broad  redundant  use  of  words thus  Knobel  declares :  4*  in  general  ho  writes 
with  an  affluence  of  words,  and  moreover  continually  repeats  himself,”  etc.  And  thus  pre¬ 
cisely  he  remarks  upon  the  original  writing :  44  the  statement  in  these  works  is  rich  in  repe¬ 
titions  wherein  the  author  surpasses  all  others,  often  also  broad  and  full *4  the  author  has 
at  command  great  fulness  of  expression.”  If  Knobel  allows  that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy 
often  coincides  with  Jeremiah  and  other  writers  since  the  exile,  he  gives  also  the  ground  for 
it  when  he  says :  44  The  patriots  sought  to  prevent  the  coming  ruin  by  leading  the  people 
back  to  the  law.”  De  Wette,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  (as  he  thinks)  ‘4too  much  as  to 
this  relationship.”  The  time  of  Jeremiah,  and  especially  of  Ezekiel,  is  confessedly  the  time 
of  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  language.  On  the  contrary  Deuteronomy  has  not  only  similar 
traits  of  antiquity  with  the  earlier  books,  but  also  many  peculiarities  of  language  in  common 
with  them  (Keil,  Introduction ,  2,  p.  100).  There  remains  thus  nothing  but  the  method  of 
statement,  which  generally  includes  great  breadth  or  fulness  among  the  Semitics,  but  espe¬ 
cially  in  Deuteronomy  from  the  rhetorical  treatment  of  the  subject,  as  Knobel  himself  says: 
u  rhetorical,  and  therefore  affluent  in  words  and  full.”  In  reference  to  the  style  Vaihingbr 
concedes  44  even  in  the  same  man  wide  variances  and  diversities  according  to  age,  circum¬ 
stances  and  dispositions.”  Does  he  then  regard  the  44  breadth  and  liquidness  ”  of  the  deuter- 
onomic  language  as  the  signs  of  the  loquaciousness  and  prolixity  of  age?  Moses  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died.  Was  his  natural  force  not  abated  (Deut.  xxxiy. 
7),  and  is  this  to  be  understood  intellectually  also?  So  Ewald  indeed  recognizes  4 certain 
passages,”  e.  g.  the  impressive  close  of  Deut.  xxx.,  in  which  44  the  author  attains  a  thought¬ 
ful  conciseness  and  energy,  a  severe  and  easy  style.” 

9.  According  to  Deut  i.  9,  the  idea  of  appointing  judges  originated  with  Moses,  while 
in  Ex.  xviii.  Jethro  gives  the  advice.”  (Vaihinger).  It  is  not  the  idea,  and  therefore  not 
the  counsel  of  Jethro,  but  what  Moses  did,  which  is  spoken  of  here  in  entire  harmony  with 
Ex.  xviii.  25. 

10.  So  also  44  in  Deut  i.  22,  the  proposition  to  send  the  spies  came  from  the  people,  while 
in  Num.  xiii.  God  gives  the  command  to  do  this.”  (Vaihinger).  The  assumed  contradic¬ 
tion  is  rather  an  important  completion,  and  indeed  by  Moses  himself,  since  there  could  be 
no  object  to  any  other  writer,  why  he  should,  run  the  risk  of  an  apparent  contradiction  to 
Num.  xiii.  Any  other  writer  would  indeed  have  avoided  this  with  the  utmost  care,  if  he 
wished  to  be  regarded  as  Moses.  Moses  thus  explains  that  the  weak  faith  of  the  people  pre¬ 
ceded  their  fully  developed  unbelief,  to  which  God  condescended,  to  prevent  perhaps  that 
very  unbelief.  For  the  rest,  Deut.  i.  22,  agrees  literally  with  Num.  xiii.  26.  [ 44  There  is  no 
real  discrepancy  between  these  passages.  The  plan  of  sending  the  spies  originated  with  the 
people ;  and  as  in  itself  a  reasonable  one,  it  approved  itself  to  Moses :  was  submitted  to  God, 
and  sanctioned  by  Him,  and  carried  out  under  special  div  ne  direction.  The  orator's  purpose 
in  this  chapter  is  to  bring  before  the  people,  emphatically  their  own  responsibilities  and 
behaviour.  It  is  therefore  important  to  remind  them  that  the  sending  of  the  spies  which  led 
immediately  to  the  murmuring  and  rebellion,  was  their  own  suggestion.”  Speak.  Cbm. 
This  purpose  of  the  orator  throws  light  also  upon  the  apparent  diversity  as  to  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Judges,  and  the  omission  here  of  Jethro’s  counsel. — A.  G.J 

11.  44  Moses  repeatedly  transfers  the  entire  guilt  of  his  exclusion  from  Canaan  to  the 
people,  Deut.  i.  87;  iii.  26;  iv.  21 ;  while  in  Num.  xx.  12,  it  is  the  result  of  his  defective 
faith,  and  in  Num.  xxvii.  14.  of  his  own  personal  disobedience.”  (Vaihinger).  If  there  is 
a  contradiction  here,  then  Deuteronomy  contradicts  itself,  since  Deut.  xxxiL  51,  is  similar  to 
Num.  xx.  12:  xxvii.  14.  The  fault  was  that  of  Moses;  the  occasion  for  it  existed  in  the 
people.  Thus  the  people  were  guilty  in  the  offence  of  Moses.  See  further  the  exposition  of 
the  particular  passages. 


12.  44  The  phrase, 4  on  that  side  of  Jordan/  Deut.  i.  1,  5,  was  evidently  written  by  one  on 
this  side  of  Jordan,  and  therefore  after  the  death  of  Moses,”  etc.  (Bleek.)  Hengstenbebg 
remarks  forcibly  upon  this  objection  against  Moses:  44 The  author,  who  evidently  wishes  to 
be  held  as  Moses,  will  here  at  the  very  entrance  be  upon  his  guard,  and  not  upon  the  very 
threshold  betray  himself  in  this  simple  and  reckless  manner.”  The  term  is  obviously  a 
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rtanding  title  designating  the  region  eastward  of  the  Jordan,  as  Bleek  himself  concedes, 
although  be  asserts  incorrectly  that  it  came  into  use  “  first  after  the  possession  of  Canaan  by 
the  Israelites.  As  this  standing  designation  could  have  been  used  by  the  Canaanites,  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  land,  and  through  them  have  been  easily  adopted  by  the  Patri¬ 
archs,  so  the  Patriarchs  must  first  have  correctly  received  it  from  the  stand  point  of  faith  in 
the  promise  of  God,  since  they  would  speak  as  if  they  were  already  in  Canaan.  But  Deute¬ 
ronomy  places  itself  precisely  upon  this  ideal  and  objective  stand-point.  Moses,  Deut.  iii. 
20,  25;  xi.  30,  uses  this  phrase  in  a  different  sense,  in  a  purely  personal  relation,  and  with 
good  reasons  for  so  doing.  (See  the  Exposition.) 

13.  “The  remark,  as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession  which  Jehovah  gave  unto 
them,  (Deut.  ii  12),  presupposes  clearly  a  time  when  the  Israelites,  already  in  possession  of 
the  land,  had  expelled  the  people  who  had  dwelt  in  it  before,  and  thus  a  time  after  Moses.” 
(Bleek).  If  it  was  spoken  only  of  Canaan,  then  the  preterite,  “as  Israel  did,”  must  be 
understood  in  some  manner  as  a  prophetic,  whether  used  by  Moses,  or  by  a  later  writer 
under  his  name.  As  the  word  of  God,  even  as  the  word  of  Moses  it  is  an  energetic  and 
stirring  expression  of  encouragement  for  the  people.  A  later  writer  would  have  avoided  a 
misunderstanding  like  that  of  Bleek.  If  this  misunderstanding  were  the  true  understand¬ 
ing.  then  the  very  point  and  design  of  the  encouragement  would  fall  to  the  ground,  and  the 
phrase  could  only  spring  from  the  connection.  For  how  could  it  encourage  Israel  to  enter 
Canaan,  that  he  had  already  done  this?  We  must  then  accept  the  gloss  of  a  later  revision, 
which  is,  however,  superfluous.  There  is,  moreover,  the  less  ground  for  supposing  that  “  the 
land  of  his  possession  ”  refers  exclusively  to  Canaan,  since  v.  9,  and  v.  12  use  the  words 
possess,  and  possession,  in  reference  to  Moab  and  Esau.  Here  also,  therefore,  the  east-Jordan 
land  is  intended,  which  Israel  already  possessed  in  the  well-known  two  and  a  half  tribes,  as 
is  expressly  declared  in  the  third  chap.,  comp,  especially  vers.  18,  20,  21.  The  words  “  had 
given  to  them,”  are  there  explained,  as  well  as  “  what  Israel  did,”  by  the  phrase  “  what 
Jehovah  your  God  hath  done.”  Vers.  10-12,  is  moreover,  as  also  20-23,  and  iii.  9-11,  evi¬ 
dently  a  Mosaic  [post-Mosaic?  A.  G.J  insertion.  [There  are  plausible  reasons  for  supposing 
that  these  passages  are  glosses  contributed  by  Ezra,  and  not  intended  to  be  passed  off  as  a 
part  of  the  text.  Speak.  Com,  adopts  this  view.  But  the  reasons  urged  that  these  passages 
are  parenthetical  and  interrupt  the  narrative,  that  the  phrase  as  Israel  did,  sq.,  refers 
naturally  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  past,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  these  antiquarian 
details  in  the  case  of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries,  are  all  negative,  and  seem  to  overlook 
the  orator’s  purpose  in  this  introductory  discourse,  both  to  humble  and  encourage  Israel. 
The  details  are  of  the  utmost  moment  to  those  who  are  about  to  attempt  the  conquest  of 
Canaan ;  and  it  does  not  seem  at  all  unsuitable,  or  unlike  the  manner  of  Moses  to  interrupt 
his  statement  of  the  divine  communications  to  him,  and  give  these  historical  notices  which 
bear  with  such  force  upon  the  very  object  of  his  discourse.  A.  G.] 

14.  “Moses  surely  some  months  before  his  death  would  not  have  spoken  of  the  coffin 
(hedsfead?)  of  this  king,  (Deut  iii.  11),  as  of  Borne  relic  of  antiquity  long  preserved.” 
(Bleek).  Were  it  not  otherwise  possible  indeed,  we  should  have  here  a  very  “plastic” 
glos8,of  a  revision.  But  as  nothing  is  said  of  “  antiquity.”  on  the  contrary  there  is  simply  a 
reference  to  what  was  well  known  to  his  contemporaries,  in  the  same  way  as  xi.  30 ;  2  Sam. 
xii.  26  sq. ;  Jer.  xlix.  2,  the  matter  requires  no  further  thought 

15.  The  words  “unto  this  day,”  especially  in  Deut  iii.  14,  imply  also,  according  to 
Bleek,  a  longer  time  than  is  reconcilable  with  the  Mosaic  authorship.  If  the  whole  verse 
were  regarded  as  a  gloss,  it  would  have  no  importance  or  weight  as  against  the  Mosaic 
authorship.  But  it  is  here,  as  with  the  bedstead  or  coffin  of  Og.  Here  also  there  is  an 
element  of  encouragement  for  his  contemporaries.  A  gloss  could  scarcely  have  had  any 
other  than  an  archeological  motive.  But  Moses  speaks ;  listen  only,  aqk  merely ;  now  the 
former  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan  is  still  “Havoth-Jair,” — “  The  life  of  Jair  ” 

16.  The  law  of  the  king,  Deut.  xvii — l.“  There  is  very  little  probability  that  Moses 
would  have  given  a  law  in  reference  to  a  later  time  ”  2.  “The  kingdom  had  no  foundation 
in  the  entire  original  plan  of  the  theocratic  State  of  jthe  Israelites.”  Hence  3,  as  “  some- 
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thing  foreign,  and  against  the  will  of  Jehovah,”  under  Samuel,  which  he  would  not  other¬ 
wise  “  have  so  long  resisted ;”  further  a’so,  something  which  the  Israelites  would  have 
already  attained  during  the  period  of  the  Judges  if  it  had  been  Mosaic;  finally,  in  the  “law 
of  the  kingdom,”  as  laid  down  by  Samuel,  “  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference  to  Deute¬ 
ronomy.”  (Blerk).  We  have  already  called  attention  to  the  prophetic  spirit  which  pervades 
Deuteronomy.  The  reference  to  Israeli  future  is  a  prevailing  one  throughout.  The  first 
and  nearest  thing  in  this  future  was  the  substitute  for  Moses.  The  subjective  character  of 
Deuteronomy,  not  only  as  to  the  form  of  the  discourse,  but  as  to  its  very  nature  is  closely 
connected  with  this.  But  the  substitute  for  Moses  is  not  fully  provided  for,  or  supplied  by 
the  appointment  of  Joshua.  What  must  enter  in  the  place  of  Moses  when  he  retires  must 
be  institutions,  or  offices.  But  these  demand  a  legal  determination,  or  bounding,  if  it  is  no 
more  than  an  outline.  Hence  Deuteronomy  is  full  of  these  legislative  provisions  for  the 
future ;  otherwise  even  this  negative  criticism  would  never  have  supposed  that  it  found  so 
many  traces  of  a  later  time.  Indeed  the  more  closely  the  Deuteronomic  representation  con¬ 
fines  itself  to  the  condition  of  things  at  that  time,  the  more  naturally  it  makes  clear  its  claim 
to  be  a  Mosaic  composition.  But  if  the  nearest  future  after  Moses,  leaving  entirely  out 
of  view  the  universal  import  of  the  future  of  Israel,  requires  legislative  provisions,  and 
hence  even  the  necessity  of  Deuteronomy  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  four  books  may  be 
apprehended,  then  the  Deuteronomic  law  of  the  King  is  not  only  “  probable,  ’  but  appears 
equally  necessary,  as  the  law  with  respect  to  the  prophets,  Deut.  xviii.  The  revelation  of 
God  (Num.  xii.),  and  magisterial  authority  are  united  indeed  in  Mo^es  in  their  original 
potency.  As  after  his  departure,  the  one  aspect  has  its  legal  continuance  in  the  prophetic 
order  like  Moses,  so  the  other  in  the  order  of  the  kings.  This  order  is  thus  already  founded 
personally  in  Moses,  and  there  is  no  opposition  in  this  reference  to  the  theocracy  of  Israel 
Still  less  is  there  such  an  opposition,  if  the  theocracy  of  Israel  has  its  original  foundation  in 
the  patriarchal  religion  of  promise,  since,  as  to  Abraham,  so  also  to  Israel,  Kings  were 
expressly  promised  as  their  descendants,  Gen.  xvii.  6,  16;  xxxv.  11,  (xlix.  20).  This  par¬ 
allelism  of  Deuteronomy  with  Genesis,  has  already  met  us,  (|  1).  The  deuteronomic  law 
of  the  king  is  a  new  feature  or  step  in  this  relation.  What  Genesis  lays  the  foundation  for, 
that  Deuteronomy  places  legally  as  the  necessary  goal  of  the  development  of  the  people  from 
Abraham  and  Israel.  The  example  of  surrounding  nations  who  all  had  kings,  especially 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  31),  must  have  hastened  the  development.  Could  that  indeed  which 
was  evident  to  a  Balaam,  Num.  xxiv.  7,  17,  have  remained  concealed  from  Moses?  And 


if  we  look  at  the  universal  future  of  Israel,  the  most  perfect  bloom  of  the  people  as  in  every 
relation,  so  also  in  what  relates  to  the  King  Messiah,  is  connected  wi  h  the  Davidic  King¬ 
dom.  Gen.  xlix.  10.  But  while  the  Messianic  point  of  view  comes  out  clearly  in  the  deute¬ 
ronomic  order  of  prophets  (chap,  xviii.),  it  remains  concealed  throughout  in  the  kings 
of  Deuteronomy,  in  entire  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  situation.  In  Moses  himself  the 
prophetic  element  overbalanced  his  royal  power ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  people 
together,  to  the  point  of  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  the  conquest  of  the  land,  the  existing 
political  authority,  the  heads  of  tbe  tribes,  was  amply  sufficient  The  deuteronomic  law 
of  the  King,  instead  of  entering  in  opposition  to  the  Israelitish  theocracy,  connects  itself  with 
it  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  manner.  In  chap.  xvii.  8-13,  it  is  the  priesthood  (the 
High-Priest),  which  is  spoken  of;  the  reference  to  the  kings  follows  immediately  upon  this, 
vers.  14  sq. 

It  is  thus  in  entire  agreement  with  the  assumption  of  the  Pentateuch  throughout, 
according  to  which  the  priesthood  has  no  political,  but  only  a  religious  position.  The  priests 
are  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  judges,  as  the  expounders  of  the  law.  The  transition 
to  the  kings  is  formed  by  the  judicial  office,  chap.  xvi.  18  sq.,  especially  by  the  Judge 
(chap.  xvii.  9,  12),  an  entirely  natural  transition.  Comp.  Judg.  viii.  22,  23.  Moreover,  this 
kingdom  was  not  commanded  or  recommended  in  Deuteronomy;  but  the  event  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment  is  simply  foreseen  and  supposed,  vers.  14,  15.  And  in  this  event  the  genuine  theo¬ 
cratic  commission  of  such  a  king,  one  chosen  of  God,  was  alone  demanded.  And  this  king 


was  confessedly  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  placed  in  connection  with  the  law  of  God  and 
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entreated  with  it,  ver.  18  sq.  There  remains  only  the  examination  of  the  deuteronomic  law 
of  the  king  in  the  light  of  1  Sam.  viii.  Two  opposite  facts  retarded  the  transition  foreseen 
in  Deuteronomy  as  it  would  naturally  take  place  from  the  judicial  office  to  the  kingly.  At  the 
yery  beginning  the  external  unity  of  the  people,  the  dictatorship  of  Joshua  (Joshua  performed 
what  was  the  duty  of  a  king)  and  that  inward  unity  under  the  princes  of  the  tribes  still  pre¬ 
vailed  after  his  death; and  then  later  the  distinction  of  the  tribes  and  the  temporary  extraordi¬ 
nary  assistance  and  deliverance  by  the  hand  of  God.  Nevertheless  the  desire  for  the  king¬ 
dom  finds  vent  in  the  period  of  the  Judges.  The  forsaken  people  itself  urges  this, as  it  were, 
wild  branch  to  assume  this  office,  Judg.  viii.  Gideon  declines  the  dominion  for  himself  and 
his  descendants  because  the  other  and  most  important  factor  was  wanting:  “  whom  the  Lord 
thy  God  shall  choose.”  He  cannot  recognize  himself  as  such,  but  only  as  for  the  time  an 
extraordinary  instrument  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord :  “  Jehovah  shall  rule  over  you.”  He  had 
not  as  yet  chosen  any  standing  representative  of  his  dominion.  The  narrative  of  Judg.  ix. 
justifies  the  way  in  which  Gideon  acted.  The  distinction  between  this  case,  and  that  of  1 
Sam.  viii.  is  manifest  There  the  eiders  of  Israel  are  at  the  very  point  which  was  wanting 
in  Gideon,  hence  they  ask  from  Samuel :  “  Now  make  us  a  king.'*  And  thus  verbally  they 
legitimate  their  demand  from  Deut  xvii.  Those  who  utter  the  wish  of  the  people  in  Judg. 
viii.  are  wanting  in  a  reference  to  the  law;  it  is  simply  “rule  over  us."  The  law  is  truly 
apprehended  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  1  Sam.  viii.  The  real  essential  references  to  the  deu- 
toonomic  law  of  the  king  are  more  important  even  than  the  verbal.  Thus  in  that  they 
asked  the  king  from  Samuel ;  which  Samuel,  with  a  correct  understanding  of  it,  expresses : 
“See  ye  him  whom  Jehovah  hath  chosen,"  etc.,  chap.  x.  24  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  Thus  also  since 
they  in  their  request  recognize  that  in  Deuteronomy  designated  transition  from  the  judge :  • 

“  Now  make  us  a  king  who  may  judge  us."  If  the  kingdom,  1  8am.  viii.,  appears  “  as 
something  strange,"  this  would  not  only  be  in  opposition  with  Deuteronomy,  but  with  the 
first  book  of  Samuel  itself.  How  could  Hannah,  the  mother  of  8amuel,  pray  (chap.  ii.  10) 
“that  Jehovah  would  give  strength  to  his  king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  anointed?"  And 
how  speaks  the  man  of  God  (chap.  ii.  85)  of  the  “  faithful  priest?"  Should  he  not  walk 
before  the  anointed  of  the  Lord?  Samuel’s  displeasure  at  the  request  of  the  elders  (chap, 
viii.  6)  cannot  possibly  be  with  regard  to  the  kingdom ;  but  at  the  way  in  which  it  was  sought, 
as  if  it  was  to  come  in  the  place  of  his  judicial  activity  in  his  own  life-time,  and  demanded 
therefore  as  it  were  his  dismissal.  And  thus  it  is  in  fact  even  literally,  ver.  6 :  “  And  the 
thing  displeased  Samuel,  when  they  said,  Give  us  a  king  to  judge  us,"  as  if  Samuel  had  fallen 
“with  his  sons"  (ver.  3).  Therefore  also  (chap,  xii.)  he  submits  his  official  conduct  to  the 
testimony  of  all  Israel.  But  in  the  answer  of  God  to  the  prayer  of  Samuel  (ver.  7  seq.)  the 
kingdom  is  not  in  any  way  viewed  4  as  something  occurring  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
Jehovah."  Jehovah  indeed  wills,  and  expresses  His  will  repeatedly  (ver  9),  that  Samuel* 
“should  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people  in  all,"  etc .  For  the  question  is  not  one  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  person,  but  in  reference  to  God,  since  He  “  was  king  over  them ;”  and  as  this  is 
explained  through  the  parallel  clause:  “and  served  other  gods"  (ver.  8),  so  the  request  of 
the  elders  in  the  passage  is  illuminated  by  their  words:  “like  all  the  nations/'  over  which 
Samuel’s  displeasure,  ver.  6,  passes  in  silence,  an  illumination  which  throws  its  rays  at  the 
same  time  upon  Deut.  xvii.  14.  The  deuteronomic  law  of  the  king,  as  it  foresaw  the  natural 
development  of  the  kingdom,  alludes  to  it  with  the  additional  clause :  “  like  as  all  the  nations 
about  me,"  because  although  the  kingdom  would  serve  the  universal  fiiture  of  Israel,  it  would 
also  make  Israel  like  all  the  other  nations.  That  the  point  of  time  for  this  development 
had  now  arrived  was  recognized  by  God,  1  Samuel  viii.  7,  9,  in  entire  unison  with  Deut. 
xvii.,  and  hence  the  necessary  steps  were  arranged.  This  was  so  much  more  clearly  the  case 
as  the  heads  of  families  and  tribes,  “  all  the  elders  of  Israel,"  desired  the  king,  ver.  4.  The 
ingratitude  and  unbelief  which  had  driven  them  from  the  theocracy  under  which  they  had 
been  hitherto,  to  the  way  of  the  nations  (heathen),  were  disclosed  to  the  children  of  Israel 
in  chap.  x.  18, 19  (comp.  viii.  19,  20;  xii.  12).  But  here  also  where  sin  abounded,  there 
grace  much  more  abounded.  The  Theocracy  preserves  its  visible  representation  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  as  it  was  promised  by  God  to  the  fathers  with  respect  to  the  universal  future  of  Israel. 
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We  may  thus  say :  The  kingdom  is  opposed  to  the  Theocracy  in  its  previous  form,  i.  e.,  as  it 
appeared  in  its  regular  manner  through  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  in  its  extraordinary 
manner  through  Moses,  Joshua,  the  Judges,  and  at  last  Samuel.  But  we  cannot  say:  The 
kingdom  was  generally  opposed  to  the  Theocracy  (Comp.  Lange,  General  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  p.  18).  For  it  had  not  existed  hitherto  without  human  mediation.  It 
enters  only  a  more  popular,  and  for  its  effect  upon  the  world,  more  endaring,  because  stand¬ 
ing  human  mediation.  That  this  also  might  be  untheocratic,  even  might  have  opposed  the 
Theocracy,  is  shown  by  the  example  bf  Abimelech  during  the  period  of  the  Judges.  That 
it  might  not  occur  at  the  time  of  Samuel,  God  took  the  development  into  His  own  hands 
(1  Samuel  viii.  19,  20),  as  was  foreseen  in  Deut.  xvii.  15.  As  to  "the  manner  (prerogatives) 
of  the  kingdom  "  (1  Sam.  x.  25),  the  assertion  of  Bleek,  “  that  one  like  this  existed  already 
in  the  Mosaic  law,**  is  simply  a  misunderstanding  of  Deut.  xvii.  The  deuteronomic  law  of 
the  king  contains  essentially  only  duties,  obligations,  very  peculiar  prohibitions  and  com¬ 
mands,  ver.  16  seq.  But  the  "  manner  of  the  king,**  which  Samuel  (chap.  viii.  9  seq.)  most 
declare  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  the  people,  is  that  of  kings  such  as  other  people  have, 
of  a  king  according  to  a  heathen  model,  upon  which  indeed  their  desires  were  fixed  (comp.  ii. 
13).  Thus  there  cannot  be  here  a  reference  to  Deuteronomy;  there  must  be  rather  an  oppo¬ 
sition.  But  when  God  takes  into  His  own  hand  the  prescribing  of  the  rules,  then  the  (*  man¬ 
ner  of  the  king "  could  only  refer  back  to  Deuteronomy  for  the  fundamental  obligations  of 
those  who  should  wear  the  crown 

17  “  Deut  xix.  14  and  xx.  5,  6  p re -suppose  later  relations  than  the  actual  without 
further  limitation.”  Bleek.  In  the  first  of  these  two  passages  there  is  no  room  for  "any¬ 
thing  further,"  since  it  speaks  there  expressly  of  thy  neighbor’s  landmark,  “  which  they  of 
old  have  set  in  thine  inheritance,  which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land  which  Jehovah  thy 
God  giveth  thee  (gives  thee  in  idea  and  purpose)  to  possess  it  (because  thou  shalt  possess 
.it).”  The  stand-point  of  Deuteronomy,  that  Israel,  certain  of  the  possession,  is  viewed  as 
dwelling  in  the  land  of  promise,  is  well  known  (comp.  12  above  and  Deut.  xii.  1).  From 
this  stand- point,  which  also  undoubtedly  distinguishes  xx.  5,  6,  Moses  can  so  much  the  more 
he  regarded  as  speaking,  as  throughout  it  is  not  enemies  "  in  the  general, as  if  it  were  directly 
applicable  without  some  further  limitation  ”  (Bleek),  which  are  spoken  of,  but  "  thy  ene¬ 
my.”  Ver.  1  is  more  closely  defined  by  ver.  15 :  "  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which 
are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations.”  Thus  not  Canaani- 
tish  enemies,  for  the  Cauaanites  (ver.  16  seq.)  were  expressly  excepted. 

18.  "Thus  also  the  song,  Deut  xxxii.,  both  in  its  reference  to  the  divine  providence 
(ver  12),  and  to  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  (ver.  15  seq.),  points  to  something  as  already 
past  ”  (  Bleek).  The  "  value  of  prophetic  prediction  ”  is  thus  denied  (Lange,  Introd.  p.  7). 
Upon  this  passage,  Hengstenberg  says:  "That  the  prophets  bear  these  names — seers  and 
beholden — not  without  cause,  since  wrapt  in  spirit  into  the  future,  the  energy  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  represents  itself  in  this,  that  what  is  actually  in  the  future  appears  to  them  as  present 
Grammar  itself  has  long  since  recognized  this  fact,  since  it  speaks  of  a  prophetic  preterite. 
Faith  does  not  conjecture  what  may  happen ;  it  sees  things  which  are  not  as  though  they 
were,  e.  g.  Isa.  i.  5-9.  Analogies  exist  in  our  spiritual  lyric  poetry,  and  may  be  adduced 
even  from  profane  poetry.  If  the  form  of  Deut  xxxii.  gives  rise  to  no  hesitation  or  doubt, 
neither  does  the  contents.  The  foreknowledge  of  Moses  rises  upon  the  foundation  of  xxxi. 
27  and  the  ten  commandments,  of  which  none  now  ventures  to  deny  that  Moses  is  the  author. 
Thus  the  continuance  of  the  people  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  their  God  gave  them  would 
depend  upon  the  vigor  and  bloom  of  their  piety, which  they  had  already  so  seriously  injured 
in  their  conduct  towards  Moses,  the  servant  of  God.” 

19.  "Deut.  xiv.  22-29  differs  throughout  from  Nura.  xviii.  22-32”  (Bleek).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Vaihingeb  the  change  appears  already  Deut.  xii.  6,  "  where  the  tithes  are  to  be  paid 
directly  to  the  priests."  But  chap.  xii.  6, 11  simply  says  that  among  the  offerings  generally 
"your  tithes"  also  must  he  brought  to  the  place  of  the  sanctuary.  If  it  is  Levitical  tithes, 
especially  the  tithes  of  the  priests,  which  are  spoken  of,  this  is  in  perfect  correspondence  with 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  tithe,  since  it  is  Jehovah  to  whom  it  is  brought  (Lev.  xxviL  30 
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sq.;  Nam.  xviii.),  from  whom— and  not  so  much  from  the  person  giving  the  tithe — the 
Levites  and  priests  received  the  tithes ;  the  Levitical  mediation,  however  (as  also  Heb.  vii. 
5),  not  being  excluded.  That  “  the  Levites  should  themselves  collect  the  tithes  "  ( Vai- 
hingkr),  cannot  be  shown  from  Num.  xviii.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvii.  30  sq.  “  Generally  Moses 
wished  to  make  the  tithes  as  little  burdensome  as  possible  to  the  conscience  and  freedom  of 
the  people ;  he  left  the  giving  and  computation  of  the  tithes  to  the  conscience,  without  a 
judicial  and  priestly  visitation,  however  without  forbidding  the  Levites  from  examining  whe¬ 
ther  they  received  what  was  rightfully  their  own  ”  (Michaelis,  Law s  of  Moses,  IV.,  { 102). 
This  author  even  concedes  too  much  to  the  view  of  those  who  look  upon  the  tithes  rather  as 
the  revenue  of  the  priests  and  Levites,  than  as  the  yielding  of  the  people  to  Jehovah  the 
proprietor  of  all  its  possessions. 

There  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  appeal  to  Judg.  xviL  7,  8 ;  xix.  18,  which  Schultz 
makes  with  respect  to  the  homelessness  of  the  Levites,  that  they  “  must  devote  a  large  part 
of  their  time,  especially  summer  time,  to  the  ingathering  of  the  tithes  as  their  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence.”  The  general  nature  of  the  expression  Deut.  xii.  allows  us  to  understand  also  the 
Levitical  and  Priestly  tithes.  (Eecl).  But  the  special  allusion  to  meals,  at  the  place  of  the 
sanctuary  directly  after  (ver.  7),  and  the  express  limitation  (ver.  17)  to  corn,  wine  and  oil, 
show  clearly  that  something  else  than  Levitical  double  tithes  was  intended,  and  indeed  an 
existing  custom,  an  established  usage  in  Israel.  If  generally  the  second  tithe  was  here  first 
instituted,  still  more,  if  a  previous  custom  was  here  given  a  new  form,  ver.  17  would  not 
simply  say :  “  Thou  mayest  not  within  thy  gates  eat  the  tithe.”  This  presupposes  an  eating 
of  the  tithes  already  existing,  and  only  prescribes  that  the  unlimited  free  method  which  had 
prevailed  should  cease  in  Canaan,  thus  precisely  as  vers.  8,  9  are  connected  with  vers.  6,  7, 
and  are  thus  explained.  It  does  not  appear  whether  this  tenth  was  to  be  taken  with  the  Levi¬ 
tical,  thus  asking  from  the  people  altogether  the  fifth,  or  after  the  deduction  of  the  Levitical 
tenth  was  to  be  taken  from  the  remaining  nine  parts,  or  whether  after  the  analogy  of  the 
priestly  tenth,  a  tenth  of  the  tenth,  or  was  merely  a  larger  measure  which  was  freely  yielded,  on 
the  occasion  of  bringing  the  tithes.  As  Gen.  xxviii.  22,  and  especially  the  proportion  in  Egypt, 
Gen.  xlvii.,  give  a  support  for  a  peculiar  second  tenth,  so  the  eating  from  or  with  the  tenth,  on 
the  part  of  the  tithe-bringer,  was  so  natural  that  it  would  even  by  itself  have  been  cultivated 
tnd  handed  down  as  a  familiar  usage.  Even  the  first  tithe,  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  is  declared  as  a  well- 
known  matter,  without  any  explanation.  The  express  limitation,  ver.  17.  to  com,  wine,  and 
oil,  shows  moreover  that  this  is  no  mere  “  alteration.”  This  second  tithe  is  entirely  vege¬ 
table,  while  the  first,  included  (Lev.  xxvii.  32),  both  herds  and  flocks.  That  would  be  a  very 
peculiar  alteration  which  should  erase  precisely  that  which  was  most  irrepealable  and  of 
greatest  worth !  On  the  contrary  the  tithe  of  the  land,  (Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31),  which  might  be 
redeemed  by  the  addition  of  a  fifth  to  its  value,  affords  a  point  of  union  for  the  tithe  to  be 
eaten.  The  doubling  of  the  verb,  Deut  xiv.  22,  appears  to  point  formally  to  a  second  tithe, 
and  indeed  expressly  a  vegetable.  The  tithing,  chap,  xii.,  happened  with  reference  to  the 
meals  appointed  at  the  sanctuary.  Even  14,  28  treats  only  of  these  fruit  tithes.  From  the 
first-born  of  the  herds  and  flocks,  which  were  already  also  mentioned  with  the  tithe,  Deut. 
xii.  6  7,  Vaihinoer  raises  a  new  objection  against  Moses,  since  according  to  Num.  xviii. 
“all  the  first-bora  belonged  to  the  Priests  for  their  support  ”  The  flesh  of  the  first-born  cer¬ 
tainly  (Num.  xviii.  18)  belongs  to  the  priests,  as  also  the  wave  breast  and  the  right  shoulder 
of  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings.  The  analogy  of  these  offerings  defines  the  eating  of  this 
flesh  as  a  sacrificial  meal,  (Num.  xviii.  11).  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the  eating  of  the  first¬ 
born,  Deut.  xii.  17,  is  to  be  understood  only  of  the  eating  by  the  Priests,  or  still  as  an  eating 
with  them,  and  of  what  belonged  to  them.  The  connection  involves  no  difficulty ;  he  is 
speaking  of  the  sacred  meals  generally,  so  that  whichever  may  be  especially  concerned  the 
individual  features  of  the  case  remain  untouched.  All  Israel  are  addressed  (comp.  i.  1)  thus 
without  any  exclusion  of  the  Priests, — they  are  indeed  included  by  preference,  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  with  the  Levites.  It  is  probably  said  (ver.  7)  expressly  to  prevent  any  misunder¬ 
standing,  that  all  Israel  should  rejoice  in  these  sacred  meals,  “  in  all  that  ye  put  your  band 
unto,”  i  e,,  whatever  they  are  at  liberty  to  take,  ver.  18.  And  even  the  “  vows,”  And  “  free- 
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will  offerings  ”  which  are  mentioned,  vers.  6  and  7,  with  the  tithes  and  first-born,  relate 
merely  to  definite  individual  cases.  This  plain  individualizing,  unless  we  attach  no  import¬ 
ance  to  the  change  from  “you”  (vers.  6,  11)  to  “thou”  (ver.  13  sq. ;  17 sq.),  is  especially 
marked  through  the  prominence  of  “  the  Levites  ”  (vers.  12,  18,  19).  There  was  no  occasion 
for  the  mention  of  the  Priests  in  the  sacred  feasts,  since  in  reference  to  these  generally,  and 
especially  through  the  first-born,  they  were  provided  for.  This  view  of  the  Priests  is  not 
opposed  by  Deut.  xiv.  22  sq.,  for  ver.  24  speaks  merely  of  vegetable  tithes,  in  reference  to 
which  alone  the  term  “  carry  ”  could  be  used,  and  which  they  were  free ‘to  turn  into  money. 
But  the  peculiar  treatment  after  this  of  the  first  born,  chap,  xv.,  points  so  much  the  more  to 
something  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  tithe  eating.  After  the  very  brief  state* 
ment  of  chap,  xii.,  the  xivth  chap,  alone  names  the  first-born  in  connection  with  the  second 
tithe  (ver.  23),  because  the  “  year  by  year  ”  (comp.  xiv.  22  with  xv.  20)  is  common  o  both. 
Still  however  chap.  xiv.  speaks  merely  of  the  tithes.  It  must  therefore  be  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  with  the  first-born,  chap,  xv.,  than  with  the  tithes :  Why  else  the  designedly  differeot 
introduction,  xv.  19,  20,  o  the  analogous  usage  with  xiv.  22  ?  The  yearly  bringing  was  com¬ 
mon  to  both,  the  difference  grows  out  of  their  different  natures,  since  the  first-born  was  a 
sacrifice,  the  tithe  was  not,  a  difference  which  was  expressly  hinted  at,  in  that  allowed  ex¬ 
change  of  the  tithe  for  money  (chap.  xiv.  24  sq.).  Thus  the  distinction  avails  especially  with 
regard  to  chap.  xv.  partly  in  reference  to  what  precedes  the  bringing  of  the  first-born  (ver. 
19)  and  partly  in  what  followed,  which  latter  was  the  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the  Priests 
and  their  families  (ver.  20  sq.)  and  which,  as  easily  understood,  was  not  brought  into  any 
further  prominence.  Comp  Mai.  i.  8, 13,  14.  The  Jewish  tradition,  Josephus,  the  Eookof 
Tobia  i.7,  recognizes  the  two  tithes,  but  not  two  different  kinds  of  first-born.  Still  we  know 
from  the  Talmud  that  it  was  a  disputed  question,  variously  answered,  whether  a  Priest  might 
permit  an  Israelite  to  eat  with  him  of  the  first-born,  and  indeed  one  marred  with  some  de¬ 
fect.  If,  then,  with  reference  to  Deut.  xv.  we  extend  the  eating  of  the  first-born  beyond  the 
Priests  and  their  families,  we  must  then  hold  that  a  usage  here  obtains  its  formal  legal  ground, 
which  could  very  naturally  have  connected  itself  with  the  second  tithes  and  their  presentation. 
If  there  is  no  support  for  it  in  antiquity,  as  for  the  second  tithe,  still  the  first-born  appears 
from  the  beginning  as  a  sacrifice  with  which  the  sacrificial  meal  was  connected  Ex.  xiii.  15. 
Comp.  Deut.  xv.  21,  for  the  expression,  and  for  the  ceremonial,  Num.  xviii.  At  all  events 
the  Priest  with  the  qualified  members  of  his  house,  held  a  sacrificial  feast,  upon  the  flesh 
belonging  to  him.  Nothing  forbade  him  to  admit  the  similarly  qualified  bringer  of  the  first¬ 
born  to  participate  in  the  feast.  Indeed  how  naturally  would  the  invitation  to  do  so  grow 
out  of  the  entire  relations  and  circumstances.  In  purchases  and  sales,  as  at  the  payment  of 
dues,  the  payment  of  interest  by  the  debtor  or  the  tenant,  is  it  proposed  to  eat  and  drink, 
this  surely  is  far  more  natural  and  comprehensible  in  tithes,  perquisites,  and  fees.  The  offi¬ 
cial  receiver  in  this  way  introduces,  pleasantly,  the  giver  into  higher  relations.  But  in  all 
such  things,  as  here  with  the  feasts  upon  the  tithes  and  the  first  born,  which  are  taken, from 
the  customs  and  life  of  the  people,  up  into  the  law-giving,  or  come  before  the  Judge's  Seat 
for  determination,  we  must,  perceive  clearly  the  case  supposed  and  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  people  were  living,  and  of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  a  full 
and  perfect  view,  whether  more  remote  or  recent,  through  mere  conjectures,  inferences,  and 
analogies.  We  might  present  in  this  connection  all  the  toilsome  labor  in  the  Talmud,  and 
in  the  Rabbinical  commentaries.  There  has  recently  been  issued  a  judicial  sen  ence  upon 
the  impropriety  of  “  wedding  gifts,”  But  who  can  be  clear  from  the  sentence  itself,  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  case,  unless  he  knew  the  custom  from  his  own  surroundings  which  is  presup¬ 
posed  in  the  case?  The  perfect  ease  and  freedom  of  the  supposition  should  come  into  view 
as  a  reason  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  That  a  deuteronomic  writer  later  than  Moses 
should  have  arranged  or  wished  to  arrange  something  entirely  different  from  the  “original 
Mosaic  work,”  that  he  has  moreover  according  to  Bleek's  own  apprehension  retained  never¬ 


theless,  Num.  xviii.,  in  his  revision  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  hardly  to  be  received.  In  any  case 
the  fundamental  destination  of  the  Israelitish  theocracy  was  grasped  and  fixed  with  the  first¬ 


born.  Looking  away  now  from  the  strange  character  of  the  meal,  if  the  previous  levitical 
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tithes,  and  the  first-born  belonging  to  the  Priests  must  be  eaten  yearly,  at  the  same  time,  at 
the  sanctuary,  what  kind  of  a  participation  “  in  the  voluntary  act  of  kindness,’1  would  there 
be  “m  this  way,”  while  the  Levite  “  without  possession,”  should,  like  “  any  other  needy  one,” 
or  beggar,  be  literally  supplied  with  food.  “  The  distressed  condition  as  to  his  support,  of  the 
Levite”  (Vaihinger i,  whom  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  keeps  vividly  before  his  mind,  is 
eonnected  with  the  sad,  mournful  tone  which  is  peculiar  to  the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  as  it  is 
to  the  gospel  of  John,  and  has  its  ground  in  the  foresight,  based  upon  the  forty  years  bitter 
experience  that  the  disobedience  and  apostacy  would  continue  to  their  final  and  fatal  issue. 

[There  is  no  real  discrepancy  between  the  legislation  in  the  earlier  books  and  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy  with  respect  to  tithes.  The  apparent  difference  may  be  explained  either  upon  the 
theory  stated  in  the  Speak.  Cbm.  that  the  deuteronomic  legislation  refers  in  all  cases  to  the 
second  and  additional  tithes  taken  on  the  increase  of  the  field  only,  and  for  the  celebration 
of  the  sacred  meals,  at  the  sanctuary  on  each  first  and  second  year,  and  on  the  third  year  at 
home ;  or  upon  the  theory  that  Deuteronomy,  according  to  its  popular  character,  recognizes 
customs  which  had  long  existed  among  the  people,  and  gives  them  a  formal  legal  basis  and 
regulation.  In  any  case  there  is  nothing  in  these  differences,  admitting  that  they  cannot  be 
fbUy  explained,  to  justify  the  assumption  of  a  later  date  and  another  author  than  Moses. 
Even  Davidson  concedes,  after  dwelling  upon  these  differences  at  great  length,  that  “  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  of  Moses  as  making  these  modifications.”  Then,  too,  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  of  another  author  than  Moses,  and  of  glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  statements,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  meets  us  which  is  insuperable,  how  coifld  such  an  author  expect  his  work  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  Mosaic  white  he  allows  such  discrepancies  to  remain  between  his  own  teaching  and 
that  of  the  earlier  books.  A  credulity  which  accepts  this  need  not  be  staggered  at  anything 
else— A.  G.]. 

20.  “According  to  Ex  xxix.  27,  28 ;  Lev.  vii.  28-34,  the  breast  and  the  right  shoulder 
of  all  the  thank-offerings  belonged  to  the  Priest,  while  in  Deut.  xviii.  8,  he  is  assigned  only 
the  shoulder,  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw  of  the  animal,  an  alteration  for  which  there  was 
no  occasion  in  the  law-giver  Moses.”  (Vaihinger).  Since  Deu*.  xviii.  1,  2,  formally  refers 
to  Num.  xviii.,  an  “alteration”  could  only  properly  be  spoken  of,  when  one  is  substituted 
in  the  place  of  the  other.  But  as  there  is  nothing  of  this  in  the  passage,  we  may  as  well, 
indeed  much  better, suppose  an  enlargement  or  completion,  an  addi  ional  designation  of  parts 
in  Deut.  xviii.  3,  and  also  in  the  fourth  verse.  Such  an  enlargement  indeed  was  to  be 
expected,  since  the  slaughter  of  animals  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  allowed  in 
the  altered  relations  in  Canaan  (Deut.  xii.  15,  comp.  Lev.  xvii.  3sq.),  seemed  to  be  an 
infringement  upon  the  revenues  of  the  priests,  which  these  killings  performed  in  the  method 
of  the  sacrifices  represent  The  compensation  consisted  in  three  parts  of  the  animal,  the 
head,  maw  and  feet.  As  to  the  “  impossibility  of  rendering  these  dues  to  the  priests,  since 
the  most  places  were  far  removed  from  priestly  cities”  (Vaihinger),  Keil  has  allowed  it 
to  have  too  much  weight  with  him,  since  the  exchange  for  money  appointed  with  respect  to 
the  second  tithes,  and  which  he  finds  applicable  to  the  first  tithes,  admits  far  more  easily 
of  an  application  to  these  dues,  since  in  xii.  21,  in  regard  to  such  killings  the  local  distance 
in  expressly  mentioned,  in  connection  with  which  the  commutation  into  money  was  appointed, 
xiv.  24 nq.  Philo,  Josephus,  he  Talmud  and  the  Rabbins  do  not  understand  v.  3  to  speak 
of  sacrifices.  But  even  if  sacrifices  are  referred  to,  still  the  dues  mentioned,  (“the  shoulder, 
cheeks  and  maw  of  the  animal”),  refer  only  to  the  offering  for  the  permanent  sacrificial  feast 
(v.  3,  “from  the  people,  from  whom,  etc.  ’  sq  ),  while  on  the  other  hand  they  have  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  wave  breast  and  right  shoulder,  the  portion  of  the  sacrifices  belonging  to 
the  priests.  For  these  are  numbered  among  the  things  offered  by  fire  unto  Jehovah,  which 
are  reserved  (v.  1)  for  the  priests,  and  appear  here  with  direct  and  literal  reference  to  Lev. 

i  vii.  30,  the  last  passage  quoted  by  Vaihinger,  as  in  opposition  to  Deut.  xviii. 

21.  “In  Num.  xxxv.  certain  cities  are  appropriated  to  the  Levites,  wi  h  the  fields 
belonging  to  them,  for  the  pasturage  of  their  herds;  and  in  Josh.  xxi.  are  assigned  to  them 
by  lot ;  but  nothing  of  this  appears  in  Deuteronomy,  which  represents  the  Levites  as  home- 
few  and  scattered  among  the  Israelites.”  (Bleek).  There  is  the  same  propriety  and  justice 
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in  quoting  Num.  xxxv.  against  Num.  xviii.  20,  28  sq  ;  xxvi.  62.  For  as  to  the  Levites,  the 
verbal  literal  cause  of  their  position  is  found  in  Num.  xviii.,  comp,  the  passages  xii.  12;  xir. 
27,  29,  cited  by  Bleek.  Bleek  ought  to  have  been  the  last  person  to  have  arrayed  Josh, 
xxiv.  against  Deuteronomy,  since  upon  his  own  hypothesis  as  to  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy, 
Joshua  has  edited  the  book  and  brought  it  into  its  present  form.  He  thus  comes  into  con¬ 
flict  with  himself.  Levi  has  no  part  or  inheritance  with  his  brethren.  Jehovah  is  his  inheri¬ 
tance,  as  He  said  to  him,  Deut  x.  9.  The  homelessness  of  the  Levites  was  externally  a 
relative  one,  i.  *.,  in  comparison  with  his  brethren.  Absoiute  homelessness  externally  would 
have  sundered  his  relations  as  one  of  the  brethren,  the  membership  of  the  body  of  Israel, 
his  connection  with  the  people  of  promise,  to  whom  the  land  of  promise  belonged.  Abso¬ 
lutely,  his  homelessness  was  internal.  Jehovah  was  spiritually  his  inheritance  (Gen.  xv.  1), 
for  an  example  to  his  brethren.  Hence  we  may  explain  the  repeated  designation,  M  the 
Levite  who  is  in  your  (thy)  gate,”  which  refers  to  Ex.  xx.  10,  and  which  represents  him  as 
a  guest  in  a  still  higher  sense  than  the  stranger  generally,  (comp.  Ex.  xii.  48 ;  Pa.  v.  4, 5, 
etc.),  as  is  clearly  the  case  in  chap.  xii.  12,  18,  where  the  Levite  receives  his  position  in  the 
family  and  household,  while  chap.  xiv.  29;  xvi.  11, 14;  xxvi.  11-13  may  refer  more  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  stranger  in  a  strict  and  literal  sense.  (Who  doubts  that  heaven  and  earth 
belong  to  him  who  prays  a*  his  table,  Come  Lord  Jesus,  and  be  our  guest !)  Should  we 
bring  into  view  “  the  cities  of  the  Levites,”  which  were  distributed  through  all  Israel,  as  we 
may  well  do  in  chap,  xviii.  6,  “  the  Levites  would  appear  to  be  living  in  their  different  cities, 
scattered  among  the  other  Israelites.  The  'connection  of  the  Levites  with  the  strangers, 
orphans  and  widow  (xiv.  29;  xvi.  11, 14;  xxvi.  11  sq.),  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
under  the  special  care  of  Jehovah.  Comp.  Ex.  xxi\.  21  sq.;  Lev.  xix.  34;  Deut.  x.  18  sq.; 
xxiv.  17;  xxvii.  19,  etc.  The  frequent  exhortation  “not  to  neglect  the  Levite,”  xii  19;  xiv. 
27,  as  on  the  one  hand  it  presupposes  a  foresight  of  the  fact  that  their  future  was  identified 
with  that  of  Jehovah  among  His  people,  (to  use  Bxhr’s  expression),  so  on  the  other  hand  it 
should  be  viewed  as  a  genuine  Mosaic,  since  it  shows  also  a  special  care  of  Moses  for  his 
successors. 

22.  “  In  the  earlier  books,  the  Levites  as  servants  in  the  temple  always  appear  in  a 
sharply  drawn  distinction  from  the  Priests  the  sons  of  Aaron.  In  Deuteronomy  the  Levites 
perform  pries rly  functions,  and  the  priests  are  the  “Sons  of  Levi,”  or  “the  priests  the 
Levites,”  a  phrase  which  occurs  elsewhere,  only  in  later  writings.”  (Bleek).  There  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  prevailing  individualizing  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy,  and  one 
so  much  more  observable,  since  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  was  sufficiently 
clear  in  the  earlier  books.  It  would  be  very  natural  also,  if  Moses  at  some  one  time  before 
his  departure,  in  a  peculiar  interest  for  his  family,  should  present  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  the 
people  as  a  united  whole.  Such  an  effort  was  not  only  genealogically  but  even  theocratically 
and  morally  justified.  See  Ex.  xxxii. ;  comp.  Deut.  x.  Although  the  family  of  Aaron  was 
destined  to  the  priesthood,  the  sin  of  that  family  was  counteracted  by  the  unselfish  zeal  of  the 
sons  of  Levi  against  their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  for  the  honor  of  Jehovah,  and  thus  the 
priestly  dignity  and  honor  was  preserved  to  the  house  of  Levi ;  Deut.  x.  8.  The  Levites 
had  done  as  Phinehas  did  af  erwards,  Num.  xxv.  The  blessing  pronounced  upon  them  at 
that  time,  as  it  is  also  uttered  in  Deut  xxxiii.  8  sq.,  which  lifted  from  them  the  heavy  curse 
(Gen.  xlix.  7),  was  the  priestly  character  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  general,  which  the  priestly 
office  and  acts  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  only  carried  out  in  particular.  Thus  this  priestly  calling 
of  the  family  of  Aaron  rests  especially  upon  the  general  priestly  character  of  Levi.  For 
Levi  is  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  instead  of  the  first-born.  Are  the  Levites  in  this  respect,  af 
all  the  first-born,  given  for  the  use  of  the  special  Aaronic  priesthood,  although  truly  indeed 


to  Jehovah  (Num.  iii.  9;  viii.  19 ;  xviii.  6),  and  have  they  such  a  sacrificial  signification ;  so 
on  the  other  hand,  a  general  priestly  substitution  for  the  people  is  proper  to  them,  while  the 
general  priesthood  was  not  yet  in  existence,  Num.  viii.  19;  xviii.  22  sq. ,  i.  53.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  priests  and  Levites  is  sharply  drawn,  Num.  xvi.,  but  vers.  9  and  10  just  as 
decidedly  assure  to  them  their  general  priestly  character.  It  is  evident  from  this  statement 


in  the  “  other  books,”  that  the  method  of  expression  used  in  Deuteronomy  is  perfectly  legiti' 
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mate,  since  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Lev* tea  is  well  known  and  recognized  here 
also,  comp.  x.  6 ;  zviiL  1.  Ver.  8  comp,  with  ver.  6  sq. 

The  Levite,  not  the  levitic&i  priests,  appears  in  chap  xii.  12 ;  zviiL  19,  etc.  Dent.  xi.  6 
reminds  ns  of  Nam.  xvi.  If  the  priests  appear  to  have  the  business  of  the  Levites,  xxxi.  9, 
comp,  with  xxxi.  25,  the  connection  shows  clearly  in  what  sense  it  is  meant,  viz.,  that  they 
in  a  principal  sense  “  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant,”  (comp.  Jos.  iii.  3,  6, 8 ;  iv.  9 ;  vi.  6, 12 ; 
viil  33;  1  Kings  viii.  8,  6)  for  in  ver.  9  they  appear  as  the  custodians  of  the  law,  in  ver.  25 
as  those  who  should  deposit  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  while  they  must  deliver 
this  veiled,  to  be  born  by  the  Levites  who  were  not  priests,  Num.  iv.  4,  5,  15  sq.  If  the  levi- 
tical  service  is  described  in  similar  terms  with  the  priestly,  the  terms  used  are  sufficiently 
general,  and  the  purpose  sufficiently  clear  to  guard  against  any  misapprehension,  particularly 
as  to  the  distinction  presupposed  according  to  the  earlier  books.  The  priest  is  said  “  to  stand 
and  minister  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,”  chap.  xviiL  5.  The  Levite  also  is  said  in  ver  7  “  to 
minister  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,”  with  the  addition,  "  as  all  his  brethren,  the  Levites,  which 
stand  there  before  Jehovah.”  In  this  connection,  and  where  his  brethren  are  spoken  of,  we 
can  hardly  understand  that  the  priest  and  Levite  connected  with  him  are  here  alluded  to,  so 
that  on  account  of  the  priest  only  are  they  said  to  stand  before  the  Lord,  but  always  also  in 
reference  to  the  Levite.  But  the  comparison  with  chap.  xxi.  5  shows  clearly  the  distinction  in 
the  "serving  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  ”  with  reference  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  although 
applied  to  both ;  and  hence  we  may  hold  that  the  “  standing  before  the  Lord  ”  may  be  used 
in  regard  to  every  service,  even  the  most  subordinate  of  the  sanctuary,  since  indeed  this  same 
expression  was  used  in  a  much  wider  sense,  e.  g .,  1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  15,  (Deut.  L  88). 
Comp,  however  xvii.  12.  The  advance  from  Aaron  is  purely  historical,  the  personal  relation 
and  the  particular  family  determined  by  him  as  its  head  (Ex.  xxviii.  29 ;  Lev.  viii.  9, 10; 
Num.  xviii.)  is  to  be  regarded  as  vanishing  with  his  person,  and  hence  the  expressions, 
"sons,”  "brothers  of  Aaron,”  and  the  like,  growing  out  of  this  personal  relation,  and  used  in 
the  earlier  books,  are  to  be  viewed  as  falling  into  disuse  at  the  time  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
reference  to  Genesis,  and  connection  with  it,  in  the  parallelism  between  the  first  and  fifth 
book  of  Moses,  frequently  noticed,  was  not  only  suited  to  the  time,  but  after  the  priestly  in¬ 
stitution  was  established  through  the  earlier  giving  of  the  law,  which  is  presupposed  and  re¬ 
cognized  by  Deuteronomy  throughout,  since  it  alone  particularizes  the  Levites  for  the  liber- 
slity  of  Israel,  is  also  genuinely  deuteronomic,  as  Deuteronomy  from  the  very  beginning 
views  Israel  as  a  whole,  and  hence  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  family,  but  only  with  the 
tribes  of  the  people.  More  deeply  or  widely  viewed,  this  is  appropriate  to  the  prophetic  cha¬ 
racter  of  Deuteronomy,  since  a  family  like  that  of  Aaron  could  not  so  well  represent  the 
priestly  future  of  all  Israel  among  the  nations,  and  of  the  spiritual  Israel  in  the  world  gene¬ 
rally,  as  a  priestly  tribe  like  that  of  Levi,  which  appears  as  its  typical  bearer.  It  is  only 
when  this  peculiar  element  in  Deuteronomy  is  overlooked  that  any  one  can  regard  the  places 
cited  by  B^sbk,  as  Jer.  xxxiii.  18,  21 ;  Ezek.  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  Isa.  Ixvi.  21  (lxi.  6)  as  op¬ 
posed  to  Moses ;  on  the  contrary  they  bear  an  important  testimony  in  his  favor.  The  deute¬ 
ronomic  designation  of  the  priesthood  as  levitical,  and  first  truly  as  “  sons  of  Levi,”  cannot  be 
ambiguous,  chap,  xviii.  1,  where  however  the  distinction  immediately  follows ;  it  says  simply 
that  even  the  priests  are  Levites,  and  hence  "  the  Levites  ”  can  be  used  to  denote  the  priests, 
particularly  in  cases  where  the  context,  or  the  thing  itself,  leaves  no  doubt,  e.  g .,  Deut.  xxxi. 
25 ;  xxvii.  14 ;  comp.  Jos.  viii.  83.  The  passages  from  the  books  of  Chronicles  cited  by 
Blebk,  plainly  rest  upon  Deuteronomy.  Comp.  2  Chron.  xxiii.  18.  That  the  deuteronomic 
designation  does  not  ignore  or  miss  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and  Levites  may  be 
so  clearly  shown,  even  from  the  book  of  Joshua,  that  it  should  have  satisfied  the  criticism. 
Comp.  iii.  3 ;  viii.  88 ;  chap.  xxi.  [The  character  of  Deuteronomy  as  a  series  of  popular 
discourses  must  be  borne  in  mind  here.  It  would  not  be  in  accordance  with  his  purpose 
here  to  draw  minutely  the  character  and  privileges  of  the  priests,  or  sharply  to  distinguish 
between  them  and  the  Levites,  as  he  had  done  before.  Now  speaking  to  the  people,  he  puts 
them  in  their  fixed  relations  to  the  other  tribes,  and  hence  as  the  Priests  the  Levites.  Wobds- 


Wobth  calls  attention  not  only  to  the  fact  that  thirty-eight  years  had  elapsed  between  Exo- 
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dus,  Leviticus,  and  the  first  part  of  Numbers,  and  the  last  part  of  Numbers  and  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  during  which  a  difference  in  usage  might  have  arisen  ;  but  also  to  the  “  rebellion  of 
Korah  and  the  Levites  associated  with  him  against  Aaron  the  Priest*  and  its  awful  judg¬ 
ment,”  by  which  the  distinction  between  the  priests  aad  the  Levites  was  forever  settled. 
There  was  no  necessity  therefore  for  dwelling  upon  it  now,  “  and  what  better  oould  he  do,” 
and  what  more  suitable  to  his  purpose  and  approaching  departure,  than  “  to  exhort  them  to 
live  in  harmony.  And  what  title  could  be  better  adapted  to  produce  this  result  than  the  one 
chosen — the  Priests  the  Levites?  *— A.  G.] 

23.  “  The  seat  of  the  sanctuary  is  not  viewed  in  the  central  books,  as  fixed,  and  limited 
to  one  definite  locality,  and  generally  they  do  not  assert  with  emphasis  that  sacrifices  could 
be  offered  only  in  one  place.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Deut.  xii.  it  is  expressly  required,  as  it 
is  also  implied  in  other  passages,  that  the  sanctuary  should  have  one  fixed  place  in  the  land, 
chosen  by  Jehovah,  and  at  which  the  whole  cultus  must  be  observed.  The  transgressions 
of  this  law  by  the  people  are  comprehensible,  although  it  was  Mosaic,  but  not  by  those  who 
were  more  “  devotedly  pious,  as  was  the  case  loug  after  the  erection  of  the  temple  ”  (Bleak). 
The  very  first  rule  of  the  legal  cultus,  Ex.  xx.  24  sq.,  points  to  an  altar  of  sacrifice  which 
should  be  built  of  earth  or  unhewn  stone,  and  then  it  follows :  “  in  all  places  where  I  record 
my  name  I  will  come  unto  thee,  and  I  will  bless  thee.  ’  A  very  general  ordinance  availing 
as  well  in  extraordinary  cases  as  in  the  ordinary  service.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  Lev. 
xvii.  8  sq.  asserts  already  the  oneness  of  the  tabernacle,  as  far  as  the  altar  of  sacrifice  is  con¬ 
cerned,  with  the  most  extreme  consequences  indeed  for  the  killing  of  any  sacrificial  animals 
elsewhere.  What  more  than  this  is  done  in  Deuteronomy  ?  It  rather  relaxes  the  strictness 
of  the  law,  since  it  permits,  xii.  15, 16;  20-24,  the  killing  in  other  places  where  the  legal 
directions  (Lev.  xvii.)  were  clearly  in  view.  When  Bleek  pronounces  this  “as  genuinely 
Mosaic,”  especially  because  “  it  is  only  in  the  time  of  Moses  that  the  whole  community  ^ 
be  viewed  as  gathered  into  one  camp,  and  each  person  was  not  far  from  the  tabernacle;”  so 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  deuteronomic  variations  and  permissions  make  scarcely  a  less 
valid  claim,  since  they  indeed  bear  an  entirely  simple  and  natural  stamp,  suited  to  the  rela¬ 
tions  (“  when  the  people  were  scatter ad  through  the  land  ”),  which  Deuteronomy  would 
regard.  But  these  very  altered  relations,  when  the  dispersion  of  Israel  in  Canaan,  placed 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  oneness  as  to  the  locality  of  the  tabernacle,  growing  out  of  the 
unity  of  Jehovah,  made  it  more  necessary  that  this  should  be  emphasised  in  Deuteronomy  with 
respect  to  the  ordinary  cultus.  Who  is  there  finally  who  will  deny  that  the  localizing  of  the 
people  in  the  land  of  promise  is  a  main  point  of  view  in  this  book?  But  all  the  acts  giving 
locality  to  objects,  e.  g .  of  the  book  of  the  law  ( j  2),  but  especially  of  the  permanent  position 
of  the  tabernacle  (Deut  xii.  9, 10,  11),  are  inseparably  connected  with  this.  The  fixing  of 
the  sanctuary  “at  one  definite  place,”  according  to  the  direction  Ex.  xx.,  is  thus  only  Din- 
teronomic,  and  so  much  the  more  Mosaic,  as  it  omits  entirely  any  localizing  of  the  place. 
Deuteronomy  brings  the  wandering  tabernacle  at  once  to  rest  in  Canaan,  still  without  this 
rest  restraining  the  historical  development.  For  the  designation  of  the  place  as  that  “  which 
the  Lord  should  choose  out  of  all  their  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,  for  hU  dwelli«ag,” 
applies  as  well  to  Shiloh,  as  Jeremiah  literally  testifies  vii.  12,  as  to  Jerusalem,  and  hence 
therefore,  as  the  temple  is  not  spoken  of  already,  so  neither  is  the  tabernacle  itself. 
The  expression  “  house  of  Jehovah,”  Deut  xxiii.  19,  can  only  be  emphatic  in  Deuteronomy  in 
connection  with  its  tendency  to  the  settlement  of  Israel  and  his  God  in  Canaan,  if  it  appeared 
frequently,  and  had  not  been  used  already  Ex.  xxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  26,  if  the  word  “  house 99 
had  not  the  general  sense  of  dwelling,  and  if  the  heathen  idol  temples  were  not  floating 
before  the  mind  in  Deut.  xxiii.  19.  Vaihinger  most  erroneously  sees  in  this  an  expression 


of  a  “later  time”  •(comp,  the  original  passage,  Gen.  xxviii.  16  sq.).  Even  the  very  object 
of  Moses  (Lev.  xvii.)  “in  this  way  to  restrain  the  people  from  any  service  of  idols”  (Blbkk, 
EinUitwng ,  p.  190),  appears  prominently  again  in  Deut.  xii.,  since  it  brings  into  view  on  one 
side  ver.  2,  the  numerous  places  of  worship  corresponding  to  the  numerous  idols  of  the  hea¬ 
then,  and  on  the  other  vers.  4,  8, 13,  the  self-cho9en  service  of  God  (will-worship)  so  easily 
springing  up  upon  the  limits  of  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God.  We  must  carefully  dUtin- 
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guish  from  this,  however,  what  is  provided  for  in  the  general  rule  of  worship,  Ex.  xx.,  as 
to  extraordinary  cases.  The  God  of  Israel  is  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  is  so  represented  from  the  very  beginning  in  Genesis.  To  suppose  that  He  was  confined 
to  any  one  place  would  be  in  contradiction  to  His  essential  character.  Hence  there  are 
beyond  and  by  the  side  of  the  tabernacle, altars  of  the  Lord.  Their  original  is  still  therefore 
the  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle ;  the  one  returns  in  all,  and  in  this 
sense  the  passage  Ex.  xx.  (against  Shultz)  “speaks  of  one.”  It  results  indeed  from  this 
not  merely  that  there  should  be  altars  of  the  Lord  erected,  but  that  they  should  be  erected 
at  His  command,  or  as  the  expression  of  His  revelation.  Such  freedom  corresponds  truly 
with  the  free  movements  of  the  tabernacle,  which  were  intimated  by  the  leading  of  Israel, 
just  as  the  freedom  of  the  altars  was  determined  by  the  revelation  of  Jehovah.  In  Ex.  iii. 
12, 18  (comp.  ver.  1  sq.);  v.  1,  3,  8,  etc.;  xxiv.  4,  we  meet  already  with  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  The  rigid  application  of  the  rule  would  have  assured  a  dead  temple  righteousness,  a 
mere  fleshly  value  of  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary  (comp.  Jer  vii.  4) ;  as  it  would  also 
have  condemned  the  whole  ante-legal  worship  of  God  by  the  fathers,  who  left  behind  them 
so  many  sacred  places  to  the  people  in  Canaan,  and  would  have  condemned  every  possible  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  worship  John  iv.  21  sq.  Comp.  Jer.  iii.  16.  Hence  even  in  Denteronomy  itself, 
chap,  xxvii  4  sq.,  and  indeed  with  a  clear  reference  to  the  passage  Ex.  xx.,  Moses  himself, 
in  his  own  person,  institutes  an  exception  to  the  rule  upon  Mount  Ebal,  so  that  we  may  well, 
for  the  present,  cease  from  any  wider  justification  of  “  the  more  pious.” 

II.  THE  TIME  07  THE  KINGS  J06IAH,  HEZEKIAH,  MANASSEH,  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THAT 

OF  DEUTERONOMY. 

From  Ezra  ix.  11  (Lev.  xviii.  24  sq  ) — a  prayer  which,  in  its  hnmble  boldness  and  ear¬ 
nestness,  J.  J.  Hess  urges  against  Spinoza’s  conjecture  that  Ezra  wrote  Deuteronomy— 
Vaihingeb  draws  the  inference  that  the  Pentateuch  is  “  the  work  of  several  of  the  prophets.” 
Asif  2  Kings  xvii.  18;  xxi  10;  Dan.  ix.  10  sq ,  were  not  entirely  similar  passages;  as  if 
indeed  Ezra  vii.  9  and  the  corresponding  prayer  in  Nehemiah,  chap.  ix.  18,  did  not  make  all 
dear!  The  general  superintendent,  J.  Christoph.  Nachtigall,  already  at  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  designated  Jeremiah  as  the  composer  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  time 
of  this  prophet  is  the  time  of  the  reformation  under  the  King  Josiah,  pious  from  his  youth 
upwards  (the  last  third  of  the  7th  cent.,  A.  C.),  at  which  time  the  book  of  the  law  was  found 
in  the  temple— an  event  which  has  become  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  criticism  of 
Deuteronomy. 

The  introductory  passage  (2  Kings  xx.  2 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  2)  is  in  its  very  terms  Deu- 
teronomic.  Comp,  especially  Deut  xvii.  20 ;  v.  29 ;  xxviii.  14. 

From  this  narrative,  which,  according  to  Bunsen  quoted  by  Vaihingeb,  “  is  so  simple 
and  artless,  that  the  thought  of  any  concealed  forging  of  the  book  must  be  rejected,”  two 
filings  are  clear: 

1.  That  the  book  of  the  law  (2  Kings  xxii.  8 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  15)  was  the  whole  Penta¬ 
teuch.  not  merely  Deuteronomy,  as  even  De  Wbtte  expresses  it  in  his  concise  style :  “the 
finding  of  the  book  of  the  law  in  the  temple  under  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxii.)  is  the  first  certain 
trace  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  present  Pentateuch.”  The  book  of  the  law  (2  Chron.  xxxiv. 
15)  is  according  to  v.  14  expressly  the  book  of  the  law  of  Jehovah  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
(uVjad  Moiheh”  Lev.  xxvi  46;  Num*  xxxvi.  18;  comp,  j  1).  Whether  it  was  the  very 
copy  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  or  only  the  copy  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  temple 
(comp.  Haeybrnick,  Einleit .  I.  1,  p.  17  sq.),  and  which  may  have  been  a  later  copy,  may 
be  left  undecided.  Grotius  is  in  favor  of  the  former  supposition.  The  Resignation  as  the 
“book  of  the  covenant,”  2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  21 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  80,  cannot  refer  to  Ex.  xxiv. 

7  in  such  a  sense  that  the  mere  contents  of  Ex.  xx.  2  sq.  and  chap,  xxi -xxiii  could  be 
meant;  but  inasmuch  as  that  book  of  the  Covenant  contained  as  it  were  the  law  in  a  brief 
form,  so  the  whole  could  be  more  fitly  described  by  such  a  part,  since  with  the  covenant, 
upon  the  lifting  up  of  the  law,  the  reformation  of  King  Josiah  was  carried  to  its  highest 
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point  (2  Kings  xxiii.  3;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  31  aq.).  Comp,  moreover  Dent  xxviiL  69;  xxix. 
11  aq.  In  2  Chron.  xxxv.  12  the  title  “  book  of  Moses "  occurs,  and  2  Kings  xxiiL  25 
speaka  of  the  conversion  of  Joaiah  to  Jehovah  as  “  according  to  all  the  law  of  Moses." 

2.  It  is  clear,  in  the  second  place,  that  although  the  book  found  was  the  whole  Penta¬ 
teuch,  still  Deuteronomy,  as  was  proper,  was  especially  brought  before  the  king.  Sbaphan, 
the  scribe,  “  read  it,"  or  “  read  therein,"  before  the  king.  But  immediately  with  this,  “  the 
words  of  the  law,"  i.  e.  the  deuteronomic  discourses  come  prominently  into  view.  In  the 
more  precise  description  of  Huldah  the  prophetess,  the  curses  of  Dent,  xxviii.  15  sq. ;  xxix. 
2  sq.  come  before  us ;  2  Kings  xxii  17,  and  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  25,  are  taken  literally  from  Deut. 
xxxi.  29  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  19).  The  “  performing  all  the  words  of  this  covenant,  2  Kings 
xxiii.  3,  brings  up  afresh  Deut.  xxvii.,  especially  the  26th  verse  (comp.  2  Kings  xxiii.  24). 
As  Deuteronomy  truly  “ pre-supposes  the  earlier  books"  (De  Wettb),  and  particularly  in 
what  concerns  the  passover  feast  of  Josiah  (2  Kings  xxiii.  21 ;  comp,  with  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
6, 13),  so  it  was  pre-eminently  fitted  to  produce  the  impression  here  spoken  of  upon  king, 
court  and  people,  from  its  peculiarities  alluded  to  in  {  1.  As  to  this  comp.  2  Kings  xxii.  19 ; 
2  Chron.  xxxiv.  27.  It  presents  us  with  a  forcible  example  of  what  the  reading  of  the  law 
prescribed  in  Deuteronomy  (comp.  (  2)  could  and  ought  to  effect,  when  it  was  read  aa 
directed. 

With  the  apostasy  of  the  people  at  the  time  (2  Kings  xxii.  13;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  21 ; 
comp.  Deut  xxix.  26  sq.),  the  prophetic  o>der  certainly  stands  out  in  the  clear  light 
According  to  the  narrative  2  Kings  xxii.  14;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  22,  the  high-priest  consulted 
(not  the  Urim  and  Thummim  officially  granted  to  him,  as  was  constantly  done  at  the  time 
of  David),  but  the  prophetess  Huldah.  In  the  spreading  decline  of  the  priesthood,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  guard  and  preserve  the  law,  the  concealment  and  disappearance  of  the  book  of  the 
law  in  the  temple  is  no  incomprehensible  occurrence,  and  we  need  not  once  think  of  a  court 
preacher  of  godless  kings.  In  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  as  is  so  often  intimated,  there 
were  found  abstracts  of  the  law  such  as  should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  kings ;  the 
prophets  must  do,  what  was  the  office  of  the  priest,  to  whom  belonged  the  reading  of  the  law 
every  seventh  year — preserve  the  people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law  (comp,  for  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  2  Kings  iv.  23,  42 ;  for  that  of  Judah,  2  Chron.  xv.  8).  Under  Josiah,  moreover, 
it  is  simply  the  copy  in  the  temple  which  is  concerned.*  The  law  is  not  an  unknown  book 
to  Hilkiah  since  (ver.  8)  he  describes  it  by  name  to  the  king’s  scribe.  But  abstracts  of  the 
law  were  rare  already  under  Jehoshaphat,  and  can  scarcely  be  assumed  beyond  Jerusalem. 
Comp.  2  Chron.  xvii.  9.  Under  the  succeeding  reigns  down  to  Hezekiah,  the  only  copy 
which  appears  is  that  given  to  Joash  when  he  was  crowned  in  the  temple,  2  Kings  xi.  12. 
We  may  conceive  of  fragmentary  collections  of  those  Mosaic  ordinances  which  relate  to  civil 
life,  for  the  use  of  the  different  courts;  perhaps  also  of  oracles  t n  usum Delphini, with  their 
connected  explanations  both  with  respect  to  the  legal  and  the  historical  portions.  “  Under 
Manas^eh  and  Amon  there  were  at  most  those  Mosaic  legal  ordinances  which  had  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  religion ;  whatever  bore  such  a  reference  was  so  disregarded  by  the  court  that  a  per¬ 
fect  copy  of  the  book  of  religion  and  law  could  scarcely  be  found,  even  upon  a  diligent 
inquiry.  We  are  to  remember  that  under  such  a  king  the  inquiry  would  be  dangerous, 
although  the  tradition  that  Manasseh  had  erased  the  name  of  Jehovah  from  all  these  books, 
is  groundless  ”  (Hess).  The  prophetic  circles  were,  however,  no  mere  nurseries  for  such 
Torsos  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  least  of  all  authors  of  the  Pentateuch,  etc.  Since  Vaihingeb 
holds,  that  “  the  law-giving  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  already  in  existence  in  a  writ¬ 
ten  form  at  the  separation  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  general  force  among  the  entire  people,*9 
derives  these  portions  indeed  “  from  the  hand  of  Moses,"  to  which  “as  to  the  recognized 
ground  and  source  of  the  Israelitish  faith  and  worship,  the  prophets  could  refer  from  the 
very  beginning  onward,”  he  must  concede  also,  that  in  the  historical  parts  there  is  “  not 
unfrequently  an  almost  verbal  agreement so  that  these  also  must  have  a  like  Mosaic  ori- 


•  “It  Is  not  improbable  that  a  prophet  or  priest  may  have  brought  it  to  a  plaoe  not  easily  discovered  for  security  * 
(Hiss). 
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gin,  and  thus  presents  the  case  precisely  as  it  lies  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  which  the  historical 
portions  form  the  frame-work  and  explanation  of  the  law-giving. 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  Josiah  lies  in  this,  that  the 
ref  rmation  under  that  king,  which  had  gone  up  to  this  point  upon  traditional  grounds,  is 
shown  thmugh  the  authority  of  this  book  of  the  law  in  its  authentic  perfect  copy,  so  signifi¬ 
cative  for  this  purpose,  in  a  higher  and  almost  wonderful  way,  to  be  legitimate ;  the  law  of 
God  in  Deuteronomy  celebrates  a  victory  in  Israel.  But  neither  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  nor 
tbe  prophet  himself,  as  he  is  seen  in  his  prophecies,  can  come  into  view  here  with  reference 
to  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy.  How  does  the  general  and  like  prominence  of  the  blessing 
and  the  curse,  Dent  xL  28 ;  xxx.  15,  agree  with  this  time?  In  the  sharpest  distinction  from 
the  time  of  the  second  generation  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  Jeremiah  does  not  speak  of  the 
blessing  and  the  curse,  but  Israel  has  chosen  the  curse,  the  curse  will  come  upon  it.  Jere¬ 
miah  preaches  constantly  unconditional  overthrow.  How  significant  that  the  reformer  king 
fills  in  battle  with  Pharaoh-Necho,  2  Kings  xxiii.  28  sq  ;  2  Chron.  xxxv.  20  sq.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  preaching  of  repentance,  and  the  preaching  of  the  law,  is  that  which 
holds  between  Jeremiah  and  Deuteronomy.  Comp,  upon  this  the  genial  words  of  Lange 
upon  the  idea  of  personal  repentance,  1,  p.  xli.  Obigen  admirably  describes  the  work  of 
Jeremiah  in  his  homilies  upon  that  prophet  11  as  an  ever  new  call  to  repentance,  sounding 
forth  continually,  until  at  last  the  judgment  itself  became  the  loudest  call.”  The  preaching 
of  Jeremiah,  like  all  preaching  of  repentance,  has  a  peculiar  tendency  or  aim,  now  against 
idolatry,  and  now  against  the  righteousness  of  works,  sins  which  had  scarcely  taken  shape 
at  the  time  of  Moses,  but  already  were  the  prominent  features  of  Pharisaism  at  the  time  of 
Jeremiah,  while  the  subjective  character  of  Deuteronomy,  intelligible  in  itself,  and  merely 
set  forth  without  any  special  design,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  law  of  God.  The  fitting  tendency 
of  Deuteronomy  is  to  awaken  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  which  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  the 
source  of  all  true  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  the  sister  of  love  to  God,  without 
which  there  is  no  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  to  which  the  earlier  books  of  the  penta- 
teach  and  the  history  offer  occasional  hints.  But  how  can  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  freely 
and  powerfully  controlling  the  situation,  be  the  mournful  Jeremiah,  thrown  into  the  midst 
of  the  contentions  of  his  time  ?  Jer.  xx.  10  sq.  “  His  continually  wearisome,  difihse  style  of 
writing,  full  of  repetitions  and  of  standing  thoughts  and  modes  of  expression’’  (De  Wette) 
harmonizes  well  with  what  he  says  of  himself,  Lam.  ii.  1L  Hengbtenbebg  describes  his 
style  as  “  like  the  hairy  garment  and  leathern  girdle  of  Elijah.” 

Vaihinger  moreover  decides,  with  reference  to  Deuteronomy,  in  favor  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  to  which  the  deuteronomic  law* giving,  with  its  renewed  covenant  (Deut.  xxviii. 
69;  comp.  2  Chron.  xxix.  11  sq.)  generally,  especially  the  law,  Deut  xii.,  (comp.  2  Kings 
xviil  4-6),  and  the  still  elsewhere  often  recurring  injunction,  xiv.  28  sq. ;  xv.  20 ;  xvi.  2, 6, 7, 
11, 15;  xvii.  8, 10,  15;  xxiii.  17 ;  xxxi.  11,  all  point 

The  renewing  of  tbe  covenant  under  Josiah,  bears  no  specific  marks  of  the  time  of  He¬ 
zekiah  ;  although  prefigured  in  Deuteronomy  it  arose  out  of  the  very  nature  of  religion,  es¬ 
pecially  of  this  people,  and  was  the  altogether  fitting,  positive,  and  theocratic  close  of  that 
more  perfect  or  more  comprehensive  reformation  in  Israel.  Comp-  also  Josh.  xxiv. 

The  law  “  with  respect  to  the  local  oneness  of  the  place  of  sacrifice  and  worship  of  God,” 
if  one  chooses  to  write  history,  points  at  least  to  the  time  of  David,  if  not  to  that  of  Joshua ; 
but  Bleek  also  says,  “  We  find  that  until  Hezekiah  the  pious  kings  even  worshipped  at  the 
high  places,  brought  sacrifices  to  Jehovah  upon  other  altars  than  that  of  the  temple,  which 
they  would  not  have  endured  or  demanded  in  the  way  they  did,  if  that  direct  peculiar  deute¬ 
ronomic  law-giving  with  reference  to  this  point  had  been  known  to  them.” 


With  regard  to  the  deuteronomic  law-giving  as  to  this  point,  comp.  {  4  (I.  28).  It  left 
room  for  Moses  to  appoint  an  altar  of  sacrifice  upon  the  heights  of  Ebal.  When  Bleek  re¬ 
fers  to  Josh.  xxiv.  1,  26,  he  overlooks  how  the  pious  practices  in  Israel  cherished  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sacred  memories  of  the  people,  the  points  of  new  quickening  in  the  path  of 
tbe  fathers.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  He  did  not  offer  sacrifice  under  that  oak.  In  this  sense 


Actuaries  were  not  truly  in  opposition  to  the  law,  especially  when  they  were  consecrated 
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through  the  earlier  revelations  of  God.  Comp.  Gen.  xii.  If  we  cannot  urge  Gen.  xxxi.  49 
in  favor  of  this  consecration  of  Mizpah,  so  neither  can  it  be  proved  that  any  one  ‘‘  offered 
sacrifices  there.*’  Judg.  xi.  11 ;  xx.  1,  5,  8.  At  Bethel,  indeed,  sacrifices  were  offered  (Judg. 
xx.  18,  26 ;  xxi*  2,  4),  but  it  was  before  the  ark  of  the  covenant  temporarily  brought  thither 
(Judg.  xx.  27)  from  its  usual  residence  at  Shiloh,  Judg.  xxi.  19;  xviii  81.  The  altar  of 
sacrifice  at  Bocnim,  Judg.  ii.  5;  the  altar  of  witness  (Josh  xxii.  10  sq  ;  Ex.  xvii.  15)  at 
Ophra  have  the  same  legal  occasion  and  authority  as  Josh.  viii.  30  sq  ;  Judg.  vi.24.  (Judg.  ii. 
2  contains  a  verbal  reference  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  13 ;  Dent.  vii.  5 ;  and  also  to  Deut.  xii.  3).  But 
extraordinary  times,  like  that  of  the  Judges,  and  the  yet  unsettled  relations  in  Canaan,  must 
always  have  the  appearance  of  illegality.  This  is  true  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  time  of 
Samuel,  when  at  the  beginning  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  carried  away  by  the  Philistines, 
and  thence  down  to  David,  when  the  actual  declaration  of  God  makes  it  evident  that  it  should 
not  dwell  longer  at  Shiloh.  It  was  thus  “  natural  that  the  sacred  places  should  be  held  in  high 
esteem,  that  indeed  sacrifices  should  be  presented  at  them”  (Hengstenbebg).  Moreover 
we  must  consider  the  separation  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  and  the  tabernacle.  Comp.  1  Chr. 
xiii  3.  As  to  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  before  the  building  of  the  temple,  1  Kings 
iii.  2  (2  Sam.  vii  6)  is  rich  with  express  reference  to  Deuteronomy.  We  have  therefore  for 
the  time  extraordinary  places  of  sacrifice  of  two  kinds  authorized  through  revelation,  in* 
deed  by  the  command  of  God,  and  that  without  reference  to  the  ordinance,  since  God  Him¬ 
self,  had  not  yet  fixed  historically  the  ordinance  of  the  one  place  of  the  temple  as  an  unal¬ 
terable  law.  But  when  after  the  building  of  the  temple  “  kings  who  are  usually  praised  for 
their  piety  and  adherence  to  the  law  ”  (Blebk)  simply  strive  as  reformers  against  the  hea¬ 
then  high  places,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  offered  sacrifices  upon  the  other  or  Jehovistio 
high-places.  This  is  inserted  by  Blebk  into  the  passages  cited  in  favor  of  his  assertion,  1 
Kings  xv.  14 ;  xxii.  44 ;  2  Kings  xii  4 ;  xiv.  4 ;  xv.  4,  35.  The  very  contrary  indeed  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  history,  e.  g,f  that  of  Asa,  2  Chron.  xv.  8,  10,  11.  At  least  the  cited  passages 
only  say,  “  the  high-places  were  not  taken  away,”  "  the  people  sacrificed  and  burnt  incense 
still  upon  the  high-places.”  (We  should  notice  the  distinction  2  Kings  xv.  85  between  king 
and  people).  The  pious  kings  after  Solomon,  in  this  respect  are  distinguished  from  Solomon, 
of  whom  it  is  expressly  said,  1  Kings  iii  3,  that  he  sacrificed  upon  the  high-places.  But  even 
if  this  were  not  the  case,  such  indulgence  in  this  worship  upon  the  high-places  could  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  provisional,  and  treated  with  a  sparing  hand,  as  bearing  against  the  heathen  high- 
places,  and  a  counterpoise  to  them.  There  is  therefore  in  this  just  as  little  evidence  against 
the  preexistence  of  Deuteronomy  as  in  the  Lutheran  reformation,  especially  at  its  begin¬ 
ning,  against  the  preexistence  of  the  Bible,  although  images,  crucifixes,  and  similar  things, 
still  remained  in  the  churches,  and  indeed  after  Luther’s  death  the  Spaniards  found  the  pub¬ 
lic  worship  so  celebrated  at  Wittenberg  that  they  thought  they  were  celebrating  their  own 
mass.  After  Jeroboam  and  his  successors  subordinated  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (1  Kings 
xii.  29)  to  the  Calf-worship,  with  the  purpose  perhaps  of  reconciling  Jehovah  and  the  strange 
gods  (2  Kings  xvii.  7  sq.),  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  where  under  Solomon  there  was  already 
a  remarkably  '*  large-hearted,”  religious,  and  philosophical  universalism,  the  distinction  was 
again  sharply  proclaimed,  and  the  distinctive  heathen  cultus  of  the  high-places  was  sup¬ 
pressed.  Even  this,  however,  was  not  thoroughly  accomplished.  As  the  reformers  before 
Hezekiah  in  Judah  suffered  the  altars  upon  the  Jehovistic  high-plaoes  to  remain,  so  the  zeal 
of  Elijah  renewed  again  the  altar  of  Jehovah,  at  Carmel,  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  1  Kings 
xviii.  30 sq.;  xix.  10, 14 — when  the  question  was  whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  is  God.  Heze¬ 
kiah,  roused  perhaps  by  the  manifest  heathenism  in  connection  with  the  brazen  serpent,  2 
Kings  xviii.  4,  proceeds  against  the  Jehovistic  high-places, — as  the  destruction  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Israel  at  this  time,  afforded  an  opportunity  of  centralizing  the  worship  for  the  rem¬ 
nant  which  was  left.  His  efforts  however,  and  those  of  Josiah  when  the  reformation  was 
first  completed,  were  for  the  most  part  directed  against  the  heathen  cultus.  It  is  simply  said 
of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xviii.  6,  “  that  he  clave  to  Jehovah,  and  departed  not  from  following 
Him,  but  kept  His  commandments,  which  Jehovah  commanded  Moses.”  It  may  be  under¬ 
stood  with  reference  to  the  centralizing  of  the  worship  of  God,  (ver.  22)  and  with  reference 
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to  Deuteronomy ;  bat  in  order  that  Deuteronomy  should  have  its  origin  under  Hezekiah, 
something  more  definite  must  be  said,  so  much  at  least  as  we  read  of  Josiah,  e.  g.,  2  Kings 
zziii.  25;  without  including  the  finding  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  Jos  ah  Btill  the  removal 
of  the  high- places  is  now  of  great  moment  to  these  critics,  and  since  it  occurred  already  un¬ 
der  Hezekiah,  all  the  arguments  which  doubtless  would  have  been  urged  as  unquestionable 
in  favor  of  the  time  of  Josiah  must  be  neglected.  We  should  rather  grant  that  the  failure  to 
execute  a  law  is  no  evidence  against  its  preexistence ;  for  if  it  were,  then  the  middle  ages 
and  modern  times  afford  proof  abundant  against  the  preexistence  and  knowledge  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures.  It  overlooks  the  essence  of  sin,  which  is  a  transgression  of  law- 

With  regard  to  the  “  men  of  Hezekiah/’  to  whom  Vaihinger  especially  points  for  the 
authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  Hezekiah  thus  renewed  the  Divine  service  of  song,  2  Chron. 
xxix.  30,  and  his  men,  according  to  Prov.  xxv.  1,  made  “  a  collection  of  Solomonian  pro¬ 
verbs  in  addition  to  the  existing  book  of  Proverbs”  of  the  king,  as  the  editor  of  Drechs- 
leb's  Isaiah  correctly  decides.  It  is  a  wide  step  to  take,  from  this  to  the  collecting  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy.  With  constant  changes,  as  e .  g.,  “one  should 
think  that  the  collecting  and  unifying  of  the  law  book  must  be  attributed  to  Hezekiah,”  etc., 
etc,;  Vaihinger  proves  nothing.*  Bleek  moreover  urges  against  “the  idea  of  the  deutero- 
nomic  law-giving  in  its  present  form  ”  at  the  time  of  Josiah,  and  so  also  at  the  time  of  He¬ 
zekiah,  “that  it  is  not  truly  probable,”  that  it  is  indeed  “  improbable,”  that  just  “  then  in 
the  threatening  of  the  Divine  cur-e  against  the  transgressors  of  the  law,  the  king  would  be 
referred  to  especially,  as  is  done  in  Dent  xxviii.  36.  It  is  much  more  credible  that  this  law- 
giving  in  its  present  form  was  published  under  Hezekiab’s  successor,  the  idolatrous  Ma- 
nasseh.” 

Vaihinger,  on  the  contrary,  rejects  the  time  of  Manasseh,  since  there  is  not  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy  “  any  reference  to  him  or  to  his  abominations.”  And  when  Ewald  and  Riehm 
place  the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  under  Manasseh,  Bleek  himself  asserts  that  the  rea¬ 
sons  urged  by  them  “  are  in  part  untenable.”  As  to  the  more  precise  determination  of 
Ewald  that  the  author  was  a  dependent  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  living  in  Egypt,  both 
Bleek  and  Vaihinger  agree  “  that  there  is  no  sufficient  occasion  for  it.”  According  to 
De  Wette  “  it  is  difficult”  to  place  the  origin  “  of  the  Jehovistic  portions  ”  in  the  time  of 
*  Hezekiah,  and  indeed  after  his  reformation,  because  of  the  remarkable  narrative.  Num.  xxi. 
4-9,  of  the  brazen  serpent  which  was  then  destroyed  as  an  “  idol.”  But  if  the  brazen  serpent 
lifted  up  by  Moses  was  a  symbol  of  victory,  and  a  memorial  of  the  overcoming  of  the  serpents 
and  their  fatal  bite,  then  with  this  reason  for  the  Jehovistic  portions,  Num.  xxi.,  may  be  urged 
with  like  if  not  greater  force,  Dent.  viii.  14, 15,  as  a  reason  against  placing  Deuteronomy 
down  as  low  as  the  reformation  under  Hezekiah,  for  there  the  people  are  warned  not  to  for¬ 
get  the  Lord,  and  then  follows  an  express  allusion  to  the  serpents.  A  writer  with  a  purpose 
to  accomplish,  as  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  has  with  the  critics,  would  not  have  expressed 
himself  so  incautiously  under  Hezekiah,  certainly  would  neither  have  arranged  for  the  altar 
of  the  high-place  upon  Ebal  (ch.  xxvii.),  nor  have  mentioned  the  serpents. 

Ewald,  who  explains  the  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  “  out  of  a  long  continued  literary 
activity  in  connection  with  the  primitive  history,”  thus  gives  it  a  purely  literary  character, 
still  regards  this  author  as  writing  in  the  interest  of  the  reformation.  Thus  also  Bleek  re¬ 
gards  the  deuteronomic  law- giving  as  springing  out  of  the  efforts  and  zeal  of  the  party  of  the 
reformers.  We  have  here  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  all  the  hypotheses  as  to  the  origin  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  which  waver  between  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and  Josiah. 

8ince  now  a  reformation  presupposes  a  decline — a  deformation —thus  a  form  from  which 
there  has  been  a  decline,  and  to  which  there  must  be  a  return,  and  since  the  form  of  life  and 
&ith  from  which  Israel  had  fallen  away  lies,  for  the  defender  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 


•  VAiHRvon  In  the  article  M  Pentaterch,”  wh’ch  p.  318  demand*  for  Deuteronomy,  **  a  time  and  a  man  like  Jeremiah, 
then  one  hundred  yean  back  to  the  men  of  Hezekiah  as  the  collectors,  enlargers,  and  editors  of  the  Pentateuch,  through 
the  addition  of  Deuteronomy  (pp.  327,  328),  concludes,  finally,  p.  360,  thst  Deuteronomy  was  still  separated  from  the  four  re- 
''mining  books  of  the  law  at  the  tilde  cf  Josish,  and  had  most  probably  Jeremiah  to  collect  an  1  harmonize  it.” 
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Pentateuch,  with  all  the  authority1  and  force  of  the  highest  antiquity,  in  the  Mosaic  law,  tlie 
criticism  is  under  the  necessity  in  every  such  later  writing  to  compensate  for  the  defective 
qualifications  through  “  peculiar  events/’  such  as  the  discovery  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  tem¬ 
ple  under  Josiah.  Instead  of  the  usual  “  upon  this  whole  region  higher  ruling  necessities,'* 
it  rests  upon  what  is  purely  external  and  fortuitous.  Instead  of  that  which  plainly  facili¬ 
tated  the  development  of  the  time  of  the  writer,  who  “viewed  the  consecrated  ground  of  his¬ 
tory  as  the  pure  material  of  prophetic  and  legal  or  statutory  aims,”  is  substituted  the  modern 
learned  phantasmagoria.  What  Vaihinger  recognizes  was  the  idolatry  “  of  the  sound  ha- 
man  understanding,  the  spirit  of  the  age.” #  Against  such  a  suddenly  emerging  Deute¬ 
ronomy  at  such  a  time,  how  would  the  opposition  have  broken  forth,  if  not  from  the  midst 
of  an  idolatrous  people,  yet  still  from  the  apostate  Priests  and  Levi  tea,  whose  gain,  as  Bleek 
concedes,  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  cultus  of  the  high- places,  and  a*  so  from  the  lying 
prophets,  surely  with  much  greater  force  than  it  did  against  Hezekiah  from  heathen  lips,  2 
Kings  xviii.  22 ;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  12 ;  Isa.  xxxvi.  7.  Vaihinger  regards  the  allusions  to 
Deuteronomy  in  Hosea  and  Amos  rather  as  “  preparations  for  this  work,  which  introduce 
the  revolution  completed  by  the  fifth  book  of  Moses  in  its  appearance  and  re-discovery.”  Hut 
Deuteronomy  has  peculiarities  which  clearly  distinguish  it  from  the  literature  of  this  refor¬ 
mation  period,  the  writings  of  the  prophets.  These  are  concerned  with  the  secret  falling 
away  from  Jehovah  in  its  outward  manifestations,  the  early  form  of  the  later  Pharisaism,  an 
opposition  which  is  not  recognized  in  the  internal  character  of  Deuteronomy,  which  rather, 
as  Schultz  correctly  says,  “simply  places  by  the  side  of  one  external  work  another  satisfied 
with  a  more  deep  and  perfect  impression  of  the  thought”  How  different,  e.g .,  is  the  inter¬ 
nal  character  of  Deuteronomy,  from  the  prophetic  spirituality  of  a  Jeremiah  in  reference  to 
the  very  point  of  a  central  sanctuary,  made  of  so  much  moment  by  tbe  critics,  Jer.  iii.  16. 
If  Deuteronomy  bad  been  written  in  the  interest  of  reform  at  the  time  between  Hezekiah  and 
Josiah,  to  bring  one  thing  into  prominence,  how  differently  would  the  Sabbath  command  he 
alluded  to  than  it  is  in  Deut.  v.  12-15?  Comp.  Isa.  IvL  2 ;  lviii.  13  sq. ;  Jer.  xvii.  21  sq. ;  Ezek. 
xx.  128q. ;  xxii.  8,  etc.  The  Holy  Scripture  in  the  reformation  of  the  16th  century  held  the 
same  position  as  Deuteronomy  in  the  time  of  the  reformation  in  Israel.  The  Bible  was 
translated  at  Luther’s  time,  but  no  biblical  book  could  be  made.  The  impression  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  copy  found  under  Josiah  is  in  no  respect  such  as  if  it  had  entered  anew,  as  one  entirely 
unknown,  into  the  life  of  Israel,  at  one  time.  Thus  Luther  was  truly  astonished  when  I  n  th^ 
university  library  at  Erfurt,  as  Mathesius  discourses,  he  found  the  complete  Latin  Rible, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  yet  it  had  been  in  existence  through  the  whole  of  the 
middle  ages  indeed, in  Hebrew  and  Greek.  The  threatenings  of  the  curses  which  point  hack 
to  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Ex.  xxiii.,  read  out  of  Deuteronomy  to  the  king,  although  the  reformation 
of  Josiah  afterward  connected  itself  with  this  event,  constitutes  the  kernel  of  the  recorded 
impression,  and  indeed  in  its  agreement  with  the  standing  theme  of  the  prophets,  which  so 
forcibly  confirmed  the  long-closed  mouth  of  Moses,  as  also  in  connection  with  tbe  fact  that 
about  this  time— although  we  do  not  view  the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  into  Palestine,  re¬ 
corded  by  Herodotus,  as  of  so  great  importance  as  Ewald — about  the  thirteenth  to  the 
eighteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  Nabopolassar  raised  the  sword  of  the  Chaldean  world 
power  against  Assyria,  and  according  to  Micah  iv.  10 ;  Isa.  xxxix.  6,  7,  matured  their  fulfil* 
ment.  As  it  is  very  clear  that  the  reformation  under  Josiah  grouped  itself  around  the  newly 
discovered  law-book  with  increasing  zeal,  so  it  is  certain  on  the  other  hand  that  the  king 
had  already  commenced  the  reformation  before  that  event.  If  one  doubts  as  to  the  deute- 
ronomic  character  of  this  pre-reformation  in  reference  to  the  high-places,  still  the  deuterono- 
mic  reformation  under  Hezekiah  nearly  one  hundred  years  before  Josiah  is  beyond  question. 


•  "  Special  parts  or  sections  went  around  among  the  people  under  the  name  of  Moe°a,  thus  there  was  an  interact  exist¬ 
ing  for  the  same ;  arbitrary  multiplication  of  them  could  not  well  be  avoided,  especially  in  the  nature  of  the  law  itaelf; 
which  neither  flatters  the  people  nor  their  officers,  the  p  leats,  bat  rather  bears  its  toetimonj  against  them.  One  would 
rather  denj  the  Pentateuch  than  have  it  put  together  la  this  form,  so  open  to  accusation  and  assault.  History  shows  cl  early- 
enough  how  they  endoavorej  to  avoid  the  law,  or  go  round  It”  Hasvuuticx. 
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The  origin  of  Deuteronomy  at  the  time  of  Manasseh  would  be  an  anachronism.  Josiah 
might  easily  connect  himself  with  his  great  predecessor  Hezekiah.  The  traditional  religion 
and  the  existence  of  the  temple,  regarded  even  in  a  political  point  of  view  a*  the  national 
central  point  of  Israel,  gives  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  reformation  under  these  kings.  But  in 
connection  with  this  there  is  not  merely  traditional  piety  in  Israel,  but  lest  this  should  be 
tried  beyond  measure  in  the  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  violent  assaults  of  the 
worldly  spirit  upon  the  elect  among  the  people,  the  law-giver  must  take  care  for  the  written 
record  of  his  law,  and  indeed,  besides  the  more  priestly  character  of  the  earlier  law  giving, 
in  a  form  like  that  which  distinguishes  the  more  popular  Deuteronomy,  which,  in  its  pre¬ 
paratory  relation  to  the  prophetic  order,  should  afford  a  point  of  union  for  the  further  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  in  Israel,  in  its  legal  and  prophetic  method  even,  should  place  and  legalize 
from  the  earlier  times  downwards  as  in  their  home,  the  prophets,  who  are  indeed  the  very 
soul  of  the  pious  circle  in  Israel.  If  Moses  was  no  mere  theorizer,  no  mere  idealist,  if  he,  as 
a  true  practical  law  giver  includes  in  his  view  the  consequences  of  fallen  human  nature,  if 
we  do  not  deny  to  him  the  natural,  rational  results  of  his  daily  experience  with  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  his  own  people,  and,  leaving  out  of  view  now  the  inspired  vision  of  the  prophet, 
leaving  out  of  view  indeed  the  natural  foresight  of  genius;  if  we  do  not  deny  to  him  the 
present  thought  of  the  influence  upon  Israel,  of  the  most  diverse,  mighty,  and  attractive 
forms  of  heathenism,  we  cannot  but  recognize  than  he  would  make  provision  that  the  given 
support  of  his  people,  in  all  its  possible  or  probable  wanderings,  should  not  be  taken  away. 
Bat  the  simplest  provision  in  this  regard  was  a  written  record  of  his  law  under  his  own  eye, 
by  himself,  which  indeed  is  done  and  emphasized  in  Deuteronomy  ( J  2).  The  profound  view 
of  the  human  heart  held  by  Moses  (e.  g .,  Gen.  vi.  5 ;  viii.  21),  and  the  knowledge  of  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  Israel  certainly  not  to  be  denied  to  him,  should  prevent  any  one  from  refusing  that 
recognition.* 

If  KhobeJj  views  "the  oral  law-giving,  even  among  the  Hebrews,  as  older  than  the 
written,”  so  the  Mosaic  law  presupposes  the  jurisprudence,  morals,  religious  consciousness,  as 
these  existed  among  the  people  in  Egypt ;  the  fruit  of  its  fathers  whose  faith  and  lives  aro 
contained  in  Genesis.  But  the  collecting,  embodying  and  completion  of  the  Noachian  and 
Abrahamic  preformations  was  first  mediated  through  Moses,  and  introduced  as  a  law  of  the 
people  and  State,  the  inheritance  for  the  remotest  children,  and  has  so  far  definitely  moulded 
the  historical  development  of  Israel,  that  its  historicAl  features  and  characteristics  among 
the  nations  are  those  of  the  Mosaic  law,  whose  end  is  the  Messiah.  Moses  could  not  breathe 
oat  “  receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  could  even  so  little  promise  generally  “  the  Holy  Spi¬ 
rit  whom  the  Father  shall  send  in  my  name,  He  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all 
things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you.1’  The  comparison  between 
Moses  and  Christ  by  Knobel,  makes  the  necessity  for  a  written  record  for  Moses  still  more 
clear  (}  4,  1, 1).  We  cannot  refer  to  Joshua  as  the  "successor”  to  Moses,  u for  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  recording  ”  of  the  law,  nor  can  we  think  of  Samuel  any  more  than  of  the  prophets 
in  this  connection.  Their  activity  is  not  for  a  law,  but  refers  back  to  the  law.  They  do 
not  form  the  law,  but  strive  to  form  the  people  according  to  the  law.  “  However  full  of 


*  Held  (J« mii,  As  Christ,  1805) :  u  Israel’!  ideal  Is  not  self-born,  sprang  from  the  Jewish  national  peculiarities.  It  is 
gfon  from  above  and  beyond,  a  law  against  its  nature,  a  thorn  In  the  flesh.  In  its  own  impulses  and  nature  this  people 
would  not  differ  from  others.  It  would  live  as  they  lived,  and  like  them  worship  the  great  overwhelming  forces  of  nature. 
The  Invisible  holy  God,  Jehovah,  Is  not  the  God  of  its  own  heart  and  choice.  Down  to  the  exile  it  Is  perpetually  yielding  to 
the  inclination  to  heathenism.  It  is  only  by  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  prophets  that  it  Is  raised  for  a  time  from  the  depths 
of  heathenism  and  held  above  it  This  activity  of  the  prophets,  with  its  apparently  small  results  even,  would  have  been 
hnpoeeible  if  there  had  been  nothing  bnt  an  unwritten  law  and  oral  tradition  in  Israel.  It  to  only  because  there  was  a 
written  law,  a  firm  letter,  a  law-book,  which  might  be  bnrled  and  forgotten,  and  lie  for  a  long  time  In  the  dnst  bnt  con’d 
he  brought  to  light  again,  and  constrain  the  people  again  and  again  to  its  recognition ;  only  on  this  supposition,  that  Israel 
tol  mch  a  law-book,  to  which  it  must  over  ascribe  Divine  authority,  even  against  its  will,  can  the  prophetic  activity  be 
opUined.  Israel's  Ideal  Is  the  will  of  God,  who  will  not  have  this  people,  like  others,  a  mere  natural  people,  which  has  Its 
°wo  will,  and  its  own  natural  history,  bnt  that  Israel  should  be  a  people  which,  in  all  Its  members,  and  in  all  Ita  life  move- 
should  be  obedient  to  His  sacred  will.” 
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gradual  development,  tbe  Old  Testament  is  ever  striving  towards  the  New,  the  law  itself  is 
not  developed,  bat  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  development,  urges  it  onward,  defines  it  The  de¬ 
velopment  fulfils  itself  upon  the  ground  and  limits,  of  the  law,  but  strives  instead  of  com* 
pleting  it,  towards  another  and  higher,  to  wit,  that  of  grace  and  to  the  gospel.  It  is  only 
in  this  knowledge  of  the  way,  in  which  the  law  should  once  attain  its  real  value,  as  it  espe¬ 
cially  finds  its  complete  fulfilment  in  Him  whose  whole  being  goes  out  in  obedience  to  it,  as 
through  this  obedience  transgressions  meet  an  atonement,  and  the  destination  of  Israel 
reaches  its  goal,  it  is  only  in  this  prophetic  knowledge,  desire  and  confidence,  that  develop¬ 
ment  and  progress  find  any  place.  The  only  duty  binding  upon  those  under  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  law,  was  just  that  which  is  binding  upon  us  with  reference  to  the 
gospel,  viz.,  instead  of  giving  it  perfection,  to  appropriate  it  more  and  more  fully.”  (Shultz). 
If  any  one  truly  regard  the  history  of  Israel  as  a  mere  “  natural  history,”  he  must,  according 
to  the  method  of  the  well  known  Ape  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  man,  reject  the  law  and  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  especially  Moses  and  the  Mosaic  period.  Neither  the  internal  nature  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  law-giving,  nor  the  external  character  carried  out  to  the  utmost  particularity  can  be 
understood  from  this  point  of  view.  Knobel  allows  “  the  oldest  law-book  of  Israel,”  the  so- 
called  “  fundamental  writing  ”  to  have  been  written  by  some  Priest  at  the  time  of  Saul,  "  in 
order  to  guard  the  Mosaic  theocracy  against  the  earthly  kingdom  ”  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13  sq. ;  xv. 
10  sq.)  Was  the  danger  of  “  injury  to  the  heavenly  kingdom,”  then,  less  at  the  time  of  tbe 
Judges  ( Judg.  ix.)  than  when  there  was  a  Samuel  to  resist  it  ?  Did  not  the  time  when  Israel 
first  entered  Canaan  and  was  scattered  among  its  native  inhabitants  much  rather  demand  the 
most  definite  law,  which  “  arranged  the  ceremonial  and  political  with  the  same  divine  neces¬ 
sity  as  the  religious  and  moral,  so  that  the  one  cannot* be  separated  from  the  other?”  (Zieg¬ 
ler).  This  demand  avails,  especially  in  reference  to  all  the  particular  features  of  the  defi¬ 
nite  religion  of  Egypt,  whence  the  people  had  just  come !  And  now,  as  Knobel  confesses, 
“  the  fundamental  writing  has  not  reached  its  public  introduction  and  efficiency,”  and  in  the 
same  manner  it  fares  with  the  remaining  revisions  of  the  law  which  he  accepts,  until  its 
“ deuteronomic  enlargement”  by  the  high-priest  Hilkiah  under  Josiah.  Thus  in  troth, 
we  have  only  a  mere  fruitless  literature  of  the  law,  a  purely  indefinite  deposit  of  tempo¬ 
rary  “theocratic  uprisings”  or  the  “favor  of  circumstances,”  and  the  like.  And 
with  this  some  will  construe  the  history  of  the  sacred  eternal  law  of  God  in  Israel,  and  the 
apostacy  and  reformation,  ever  repeating  itself,  and  have  thus  understood,  the  sense  of  gailt, 
and  generally  all  the  characteristic  features  of  this  people,  to  be  explained !  As  sin,  which  19 
not  our  nature,  with  the  fall  presupposes  the  divine  image  in  all  its  reality  down  even  to  the 
dominion  over  the  creatures  upon  earth,  so  the  times  of  apostacy  as  those  of  reformation  in 
Israel,  demand  the  written  and  perfect  reality  of  the  Mosaic  law.*  Upon  this  supposition 
alone  could  the  people  of  Israel,  which,  as  an  Adam  among  the  nations,  is  the  creation  of 


*  As  Zfon  presupposes  Sinai  (7*1.  lxvili.  17)  so  the  entire  post-Mosaic  history  of  Israel,  the  Slnaltlc  law-giving ;  In  its 
light  aspect  since  the  consecrated  people  of  Israel,  with  its  cnltns  and  institutions,  in  which  the  elements  of  poll. lea  and 
religion,  of  monarchy  end  democracy,  of  the  spiritual  and  natural,  of  history  and  morals  are  inseparably  blended,  with  its 
unchangeable  Darldic  kingdom,  and  its  prophetic  order  resting  upon  the  solid  rock  foundation,  as  well  ss  with  all  the  in¬ 
tellectual  fruits  of  its  literature,  points  bark  to  one  gronnd  to  which  its  roots  clears;  In  Its  dark  aspect,  since  Israel  in  Its 
natural  character  as  a  people,  erer  Inclined  to  heatheni«m,  bnt  was  never  lost  in  it,  gives  a  proof  that  a  supernatural  power 
of  invincible  energy  forms  tbe  true  living  gronnd  (foundation)  of  this  people.  What  other  power  could  this  be  than  the 
power  of  the  Tborah,  whose  divine  record  as  an  inextinguishable,  mene,  tekel,  upharein  (Dan.  v.  6sq.),  in  the  heart  of 
tbe  people,  ever  again  breaks  through,  and  who*e  existence,  even  when  without  any  confessors,  always  announces  Itself 
through  this,  that  Israel  experiences  the  fetal  power  of  the  letter  in  the  destined  curses  which  fell  upon  it?  From  this 
constant  struggle  in  which  the  Jehovah  elements  of  Israel  are  involved  with  its  natural  elements,  we  may  see  that  this 
Thorah  had  a  very  ancient  objective  existence,  already  before  the  time  of  the  Judges,  slnoe  the  interchange  of  punitive 
Judgments  and  deliverances  which  the  book  of  Jndgee  deecrlbet,  has  its  gronnd  In  Israel’s  changing  position  to  the  law  of 
Mosee,  Jndg.  III.  4.  It  is  clear  that  the  law  most  hava  been  written  in  order  to  have  escaped  the  eapridousnee*  of  Use  po¬ 
pular  character  of  Israel,  ever  Inclining  to  heathenism.  Deuteronomy  Itself  thus  assigns  tha  cause  for  the  written  recori 
of  the  Thorah,  Dent.  xxxi.  27.  Slnoe  Israel’s  character  as  a  people  was  not  spirit,  tbe  law  from  the  beginning  onwards 
must  be  letter :  It  must  enter  over  against  the  natural  character  of  the  people  until  it  stands  in  its  peculiar,  individual , 
objective  character.”  Dxlitxssh. 
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God,  be  thus  the  product  of  bis  law.  Moreover  if  this  criticism  must  concede  a  Moses  at  the 
head  of  the-historical  development  of  the  Israelitish  people,  so  the  recording  of  his  law  by 
himself  belongs  to  him,  from  the  very  historical  relations  under  which  he  enters  and  works, 
since  the  people  jrere  accustomed  to  see  the  book  referred  to  even  upon  the  every-day  con¬ 
cerns  of  life,  and  brought  with  them  from  Egypt  not  merely  the  knowledge  of  writing  among 
the  priests  and  the  peculiar  class  of  scribes,  but  throughout  the  people  rather  a  fondness  for 
writing  than  a  mere  facility  for  it. 

{5.  THE  ASSUMED  ORIGIN  OF  DEUTERONOMY  CONSIDERED  IN  IT8  LITERARY  AND 

MORAL  ASPECTS. 

The  historical  unfitness  of  the  pretended  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  is  evident  from 
the  previous  section.  But  this  much  still.  If  a  pseudo-Moeaic  Deuteronomy  must  be 
attempted,  is  it  credible,  after  what  we  know  of  the  prophets,  that  these  holy  men  of  God 
who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  should  have  used  and  promoted  an 
attempt  of  this  kind,  as  a  sacred  primitive  record  ?  It  is  as  profane  as  it  is  unhistorical  to 
assign  to  them  such  a  position  of  an  unduly  excited  literary  culture  and  inclination  to 
speak  in  a  prophetic  and  legislative  way  ”  (Ewald). 

But  that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  “  shows  himself  in  perfect  honesty  before  the  eyes 
of  his  readers,’*  as  Vaihinger  expresses  himself;  that  his  (<  Moses  ”  is  simply  “  a  form  of 
clothing  **  (Bunben),  as  in  the  Proverbs  and  in  the  Preacher  of  Solomon,  under  which  he 
enriches  the  decided  poetic  literature  of  the  Hebrews  with  a  legal  writing  also,  is  truly  a 
supposition  unique  and  by  itself.  But  the  very  singularity  of  the  case  from  the  stand-point 
of  this  literature  makes  it  generally  suspicious.  But  there  is  still  a  peculiar  distinction 
between  proverbial  poetry  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  as  even  between  8olomon  and  Moses. 
The  former,  in  the  midst  of  his  apostasy  from  Jehovah,  is  surrounded  with  a  certain  poetic 
ideality  (1  Kings  v.),  on  account  of  his  wisdom,  personal  and  indeed  become  proverbial,  so 
that  as  a  literary  matter  it  was  easy  and  natural  to  personify  him.  To  regard  the  latter,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  one  only  divine  legitimate  position  of  a  servant  in  the  house  of  God, 
as  the  one  through  whom  the  law  should  be  given  for  all  time,  remains  the  same  in  the 
whole  composition  of  the  Bible,  from  the  earliest  post-Mosaic  section  (Deut.  xxxiii.  4;  xxxiv. 
10  sq.)  down  (comp.  (  2)  to  the  New  Testament ;  to  regard  Moses  as  a  poetic  fiction  covering 
a  second  post-Mosaic  law  giving,  is  a  literary  impossibility,  at  least  upon  the  region  of  the 
sacred  Scripture.  Finally  the  so-confident  emphatic  reference  to  Prov.  i.  1-9,  18,  to  Eccle¬ 
siastes,  to  the  Book  of  Job,  is  not  at  all  in  place  here.  It  is  not  “ generally  agreed”  (Vai- 
hinger)  to  doubt  whether  Solomon  is  the  author  “  of  this  first  part  of  the  Proverbs.**  The 
author  of  Ecclesiastes  never  names  himself  Solomon,  but  much  more  describes  himself  as 
one  who  lived  after  Solomon's  death  (i.  12).  And  the  book  of  Job  makes  no  particular 
claim,  as  to  its  author,  which  Deuteronomy  does  with  all  earnestness,  i.  8,  9  sq.;  ii.  17,  31 ; 
v.  1 ;  viii.  1 ;  xi.  26,  etc. 

If  now  we  examine  the  pretended  deuteronomic  authorship  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
Riehm  asserts,  “that  in  and  for  itself  this  literary  fiction  is  nothing  blameworthy,'*  but  has 
an  eye  to  the  distinction  between  “  the  purely  poetic  fiction  ”  of  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes, 
and  that  of  the  Deuteronomist,  who  “  in  his  fiction  has  the  purpose  to  procure  by  it  a  recog¬ 
nition  for  the  new  law-book;”  which  purpose  “makes  the  case  somewhat  different,  gives  an 
appearance  of  insincerity  ”  to  his  procedure,  although  one  cannot  accuse  him  “  of  a  conscious 
acting  upon  the  Jesuitical  maxim,  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and  of  a  conscious  pur¬ 
pose  to  deceive.”  How  large  a  share  of  consciousness  we  may  ascribe  to  him,  such  passages 
of  Deuteronomy  themselves  as  these,  iv,  2;  xiii.  1;  (xii.  32);  xxxiii.  4;  xxxiv.  10  sq.;  and 
xviii.  20,  clearly  show.  With  what  freedom  and  knowledge,  even  of  the  actual  Moses,  he 
*pcaks,  e.  g .  with  regard  to  his  prayer,  iii  23  sq. !  If  he  draws  “  from  entirely  lost  sources,” 
which  he  in  good  faith  held  to  be  genuinely  Mosaic,  whence  his  appropriate  accurate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  Mosaic  and  pre-Mosaic  time  generally,  and  with  its  special  features  in  parti- 
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cul&r,  arose,  still  there  is  no  moral  explanation  for  the  method  of  statement  intentionally 
left  uncolored  by  the  time  in  which  he  actually  wrote.  How  Yery  different  "already  the 
author  of  the  book  of  Judges  represents  the  similar  facts,  Judg.  ii  8;  comp.  Dent  yii.  28! 
Whoever  has  power  “so  artfully  to  transplant  himself  into  the  situation  of  Mooes,  that  the 
whole  synagogue,  and  the  entire  Christian  Church,  with  all  its  high  spiritual  functionaries 
and  keen-sighted  heads,  have  held  him  to  be  Moses"  (Hengotekberg),  cannot  escape  the 
reproach  that  he  has  labored  with  great  earnestness,  and  is  not  barely  a  self-deceiver,  but  “  a 
very  artful  deceiver  ”  of  others.  We  settle  the  case  as  it  lies,  if  we  issue  to  the  deutero- 
mist,  nothing  beyond  an  appeal  “  to  the  law  and  the  testimony."  For  it  claims  to  be  the 
supplementary,  completing  Mosaic  law-giving.  And  this  remains  the  case — only  that  there 
figures  in  the  collection  of  the  “  pentateuch  writings,"  besides  the  Deuteronomist,  a  “  pre- 
elohist,"  and  an  “Elohist,"  and  a  “Jehovist," — although  Vaihinger  still  speaks  solemnly 
of  his  “  harmonist,"  of  one  indeed  who  “  as  a  prophet  and  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,"  brings 
the  entire  pious  farrago  “into  the  harmony  before  us."  This  sounds  comical  truly  when 
this  “  spirit  of  external  and  internal  historical  criticism  ”  first  separates  this  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  into  its  certainly  very  human  origin.  How  “  the  word  of  God  can  remain  in  its 
eternal  strength  and  purity"  (MI),  while  it  concerns  itself  only  about  “its  dress,”  &  difficult 
to  perceive.  It  is  written  in  the  decalogue  for  every  Israelite,  and  much  more  for 
the  pious  in  Israel,  one  of  whom  the  deuteronomist  as  well  as  the  harmonist  must 
have  been :  Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God  to  a  vain  thing,  the  lie 
and  deceit 

[Kleinebt  :  Das  Deuteronomim  und  der  Deuteronomiker ,  Leip.,  1872,  discusses  in  a  very 
clear,  able,  but  in  some  respects  unsatisfactory,  way  the  questions  .*  What  is  the  chief  por¬ 
tion  of  Deuteronomy  ?  In  what  relation  the  language  in  Deuteronomy  stands  to  the  central 
books  of  the  Pentateuch?  Whether  the  deuteronomic  law-giving  could  have  arisen  in  the 
time  of  Josiah,  Manasseh,  Hezekiah?  Whether  the  deuteronomic  law  in  its  present  form 
was  composed  by  Moses?  In  what  time  we  are  to  place  the  codification  of  the  deuteronomic 
laws?  And  whether  the  parts  of  Deuteronomy  which  precede  and  follow  the  Mosaic  part, 
or  the  law,  take  their  origin  in  another  time  than  the  law  itself? 

He  holds,  in  distinction  from  nearly  all  others,  that  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  never 
claims  that  it  was  composed  by  Moses  in  its  present  form,  but  simply  that  he  wrote  “  this 
law"  (extract  in  a  book-form) ;  and  that  this  law,  found  in  chap,  v.-xxvi.,  more  exactly 
chap.  iv.  44 — xxvi.  15,  is  the  main  part  of  the  book,  to  which  the  author  refers  in  both  the 
preceding  and  following  chapters.  The  author,  whoever  he  may  be,  recognizes  this  kernel 
or  central  portion  as  essentially  the  law-giving  codified  and  left  by  Moses  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  Comparing  the  characteristic  features  of  Deuteronomy  with  those  of  the  foregoing 
books,  we  may  say  briefly,  that  as  the  latter  are  theocratic  and  symbolical,  so  the  former 
bears  a  human,  or  rather  a  religious  and  ethical  stamp :  in  those  the  ruling  principle  is  the 


holiness  of  God ;  in  this  His  patience  and  grace.  There  it  is  the  cultus  and  priesthood  which 
are  prominent;  here  the  divinely  chosen  organization  of  the  national  life.  Chronologically 
this  part  of  Deuteronomy  occupies  a  middle  position  between  what  seems  the  earlier,  funda¬ 
mental  portion  of  the  central  books,  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.  84;  Lev.  xviii.-xx.,  and  the  remaining 
parts,  to  which  Kleinert  assigns  no  date,  as  beyond  his  purpose  in  this  inquiry.  In  this 
respect  Deuteronomy  holds  a  three-fold  relation  to  the  central  books :  first,  as  it  embraces 
legal  enactments  taken  in  idea  and  form  from  the  earlier  law,  but  arranged  and  presented 
according  to  its  own  ruling  principle ;  second,  as  it  enlarges  and  completes  legal  enactments 
found  in  the  earlier  law ;  and  third,  as  it  gives  in  a  simpler  form  a  whole  circle  of  legal 
enactments,  which  are  afterwards  amplified  and  extended  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers. 

Having  thus  determined  its  relative  position,  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question  as  to 
the  time  of  its  origin.  The  external  occasion  upon  which  the  idea  with  die  critics  of  a  late 
origin  rests,  is  found  in  the  discovery  of  the  law-book  under  Josiah,  2  Kings  xxii. ;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  Whether  it  was  Deuteronomy,  or  the  whole  Pentateuch,  which  was  so  discovered, 
it  is  certain  that  Deuteronomy  was  an  essential  portion  of  it  If  it  arose  at  the  time  of 


Josiah,  then  surely  we  should  expect  that  it  would  be  carefully  adjusted  to  the  relations  at 
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that  time.  But  we  find,  on  tbe  contrary,  that  it  bean  clear  testimony  to  its  own  earlier 
existence,  as  e.  g.  in  the  command  for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  which  was  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  earlier  periods,  but  was  entirely  out  of  place  at  a  time  when  the  Israelites  were 
straggling  for  their  very  existence  with  the  mighty  world  powen;  in  the  command  to 
destroy  the  Amalekites,  who  were  a  dangerous  foe  at  the  time  of  Moses  and  the  Judges,  but 
whose  power  was  broken  in  the  wars  with  Baal  and  David,  who  were  so  feeble  that  a  force 
of  five  hundred  men,  1  Chron.  iv.  43,  completely  destroyed  them  at  the  time  of  Hezekiah, 
and  in  regard  to  whom  therefore  a  command  of  this  nature  issued  one  hundred  years  after 
their  destruction  would  be  most  inappropriate ;  in  the  direction  as  to  the  oneness  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary  which  would  have  been  both  useless  and  unsuitable  at  the  time  of  Joeiah,  since  Heze¬ 
kiah  had  already  destroyed  every  vestige  of  the  high-places,  which  might  draw  the  people 
away  from  Jerusalem ;  in  the  marked  Egyptian  coloring  in  the  deuteronomic  legislation, 
which  would  have  been  natural  at  an  earlier  time,  but  not  at  the  time  of  Josiah, — so  that 
Ewald  was  forced  to  the  strange  conjecture  that  Deuteronomy  was  composed  by  a  Jewish 
exile  iu  Egypt — and  in  other  like  references.  This  testimony  drawn  from  the  book  itself  is 
confirmed  by  the  plain,  unquestionable  references  to  Deuteronomy  both  by  historical  and 
prophetic  writers,  as  Hosea  and  Amos,  long  before  the  time  of  Josiah ;  by  the  fact  that  all 
the  conditions,  both  historical  and  moral,  for  the  origin  of  a  new  law-giving  in  the  name  of 
Moses,  are  wanting  in  the  time  of  Josiah ;  while  there  is  really  no  satisfactory  reason  in 
favor  of  so  late  a  date.  The  same  reasons,  in  the  main,  lie  against  the  supposition  of  its  ori¬ 
gin  either  under  Manasseh  or  Hezekiah. 

Was  it  then  in  its  present  form  composed  by  Moses  f  Or,  in  what  time  are  we  to  place 
the  codifying  of  the  deuteronomic  law  ?  Kleinert  gives  a  separate  discussion  to  each  of 
these  questions.  But  they  are  really  one.  He  thinks  it  clear,  that  while  Mosaic  laws  lay  at 
the  basis  of  Deuteronomy,  it  is  itself  in  its  present  form  the  work  of  another.  All  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  to  time,  and  the  character  of  tbe  book  itself,  point  to  the  period  of  the  Judges  as 
the  only  one  in  which  Deuteronomy  could  have  received  its  present  form.  After  a  full  and 
learned  discussion  of  these  points,  and  of  the  farther  question,  whether  the  parts  of  Deuter¬ 
onomy  preceding  and  following  this  central  portion  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  time 
and  author,  which  he  answers,  on  the  whole,  in  the  affirmative,  Kleinert  closes  his  essays 
with  a  recapitulation  of  the  results  attained,  as  he  believes,  viz .,  that  Deuteronomy  consists 
of  a  central  part  or  kernel  left  by  Moses  in  its  fundamental  form  written  down,  but  explained, 
enlarged  and  enforced  by  oral  discourses  (iv.  45 — xxvi.  15) ;  that  to  this  central  part  there 
is  added  the  book  of  the  Covenant,  embracing  the  blessings  and  the  curses  mainly  found 
from  xxvi.  16 — xxx.  20 ;  and  to  this  still  a  cluster  of  sayings  in  circulation  among  the  tribes 
as  Mosaic,  and  entitled  the  blessing  of  Moses,  xxxiii.  to  the  end ;  the  whole  preced  d  by  an 
historical  and  hortatory  introduction,  i.  4  44.  This  four-fold  book,  discourses,  law,  cove¬ 
nant  and  blessings,  is  the  work  of  one  writer ;  and  this  writer  he  identifies  with  Samuel. 

Upon  this  work  of  Kleinert  the  following  observations  may  be  in  place : 

1) .  That  the  discussion  is  carried  on  with  a  very  free  spirit  indeed,  but  still  with  an  evi¬ 
dent  and  hearty  reverence  for  the  word  of  Cod.  His  position  is  peculiar  to  himself.  He 
regards  himself  as,  on  the  whole,  occupying  a  position  against  the  modern  “  critics,”  although 
cheerfully  recognizing  the  valuable  results  of  their  labors,  and  in  many  minor  points  coin¬ 
ciding  with  them.  He  presents  his  work  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  which  the  critics 
have  raised,  but  does  not  seem  aware  that  his  very  solution  opens  new  difficulties  which  re¬ 
main  to  be  solved. 

2) .  It  is  satisfactory  to  those  who  hold  the  Mosaic  authorship,  that  after  starting  with 
the  strange  denial  of  that  which  even  the  critics  freely  concede,  t riz.,  that  Deuteronomy  as 
a  whole  claims  to  be  from  Moses,  he  reaches  as  the  result  of  his  inquiries  a  conviction  that  it 
»  from  one  author,— who  presents  himself  indeed,  and  his  work,  to  us  in  different  aspects,  in 
different  parts  of  it, — but  in  all  as  one  who  must  have  been  near  to  Moses,  who  must  have 
shared  largely  in  his  views  and  spirit ;  and  who  seeks  the  very  ends  with  respect  to  Israel, 
which  Moses  had  so  much  at  heart.  His  argument  that  Deuteronomy  could  not  have  origi¬ 
nated  under  Josiah,  or  indeed  after  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  or  under  Solomon  or  DavijL 
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is  masterly  and  complete,  and  his  statement  of  his  own  position  is  indeed  very  clear 
and  fair. 

3) .  But  he  walks  with  the  same  entire  confidence  in  his  own  methods  and  results,  which, 
mark  the  whole  modern  German  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  true  in  regard  to  the  theories 
of  others,  there  is  no  question  as  to  his  own.  He  treads  everywhere  upon  solid  ground.  The 
results  which  others  have  reached,  whether  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  Authorship  or  against  it, 
are  dismissed  with  an  ex-cathedra  air  and  tone  which,  to  say  the  least,  seems  illy  suited  to 
investigations  like  these. 

4) .  The  arguments  which  Klbinkbt  uses  so  well  against  the  later  origin  under  Josiah, 
etc.,  might,  to  a  great  extent,  be  fairly  urged  against  his  own  view,  were  it  not  that  he  includes 
in  his  hypothesis  the  Mosaic  Authorship  essentially,  of  the  central  part  or  second  discourse 
of  Deuteronomy.  He  himself  admits,  after  the  full  and  elaborate  discussion  of  the  Critical 
hypotheses,  that  nothing  has  yet  occurred  which  would  exclude  the  composition  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy  in  the  time  of  Moses :  that  there  are  several  things  indeed  which,  with  a  great  appear¬ 
ance  of  truth,  could  be  urged  in  its  favor,  things  which  plainly  harmonize  with  the  time  of 
Moses,  as,  e.  g.,  the  position  of  Israel  to  the  neighboring  nations,  the  Egyptian  coloring  in  some 
legal  enactments,  and  yet  the  strong  position  in  opposition  to  Egypt ;  the  statement  as  to  the 
ceremonial  life  of  Israel  before  crossing  the  Jordan,  (Deut.  xii.  8),  the  appointment  of  the 
cities  of  refuge,  etc.,  etc.  It  seems  clear  that  these  and  the  like  points  are  not  only  consistent 
with  the  supposition  of  the  Mosaic  Authorship,  but  that  they  harmonize  better  with  the  time 
of  Moses  than  with  any  other.  The  same  thing  is  true  surely  with  respect  to  the  command 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites,  and  with  the  peculiar  character  and  design  of  the  laws 
of  war,  Deut.  xx  The  fact  that  in  Deuteronomy  there  is  a  greater  fatness  and  detail  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  household  and  family  relations ;  that  the  people  are  warned  against  removing 
their  neighbor’s  landmarks ;  and  especially  that  there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  terms  used 
to  describe  the  judicial  officers  and  functions,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  people  were 
already  established  in  the  promised  land,  when  Deuteronomy  was  written,  and  that  we  must 
therefore  trace  it,  at  least  as  to  its  present  form,  to  another  author  than  Moses.  Changes  like 
these,  if  they  could  not  have  grown  up  in  the  lapse  of  the  thirty-eight  years,  between  the 
earlier  commands  and  institutions  and  the  deuteronomic  discourses,  may  yet  be  satisfactorily 
explained  from  the  different  position  of  Moses,  when  these  discourses  were  spoken,  and  the 
obviously  different  ends  in  view.  He  is  no  longer  here  providing  for  passing  emergencies, 
for  the  necessities  of  the  people  in  their  needs  and  wanderings,  when  the  division  into  thou¬ 
sands,  hundreds,  etc.,  was  so  exactly  suited  to  their  case,  but  giving  directions  which  should 
cover  the  whole  future,  providing  institutions  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  settled  perma¬ 
nent  state.  It  is  natural  therefore  that  here  he  should  use  terms  like  “  the  elders  of  the  ci¬ 
ties,”  instead  of  “  elders  of  the  people,”  the  very  instances  upon  which  Klbinert  lays  such 
stress,  which  seem  to  carry  in  themselves  a  reference  to  this  permanent  position  in  the  laud. 

It  is  just  the  change  which  a  wise  law-giver  like  Moses  would  make  in  the  terms  he 
chooses ;  just  the  freedom  which  we  should  expect  to  find  on  the  supposition  that  both  hooka 
came  from  one  hand,  but  which  we  should  not  expect  on  the  supposition  that  Deuteronomy 
was  written  by  another  person  than  Moses. 

5) .  But  in  questions  of  this  kind  the  external  evidence  ought  not  to  be  utterly  ignored. 
It  constitutes  a  presumption  surely  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  Authorship,  that  this  book,  iu  its 
present  form,  was  held  by  the  Church  in  all  ages  to  be  the  work  of  Moses,  until  very  recent 
times.  The  Jews  so  received  it.  See  the  references  to  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Talmud,  in 
Smith’s  Bib.  Diet.,  Art  Pentateuch.  The  Apostle  Paul,  quoting  from  Deuteronomy  xjcxli. 
21,  ascribes  it  to  Mosts.  “  Moses  saith  I  will  provoke  you  to  jealousy  by  them  that  are  no 
people,  and  by  a  foolish  nation  I  will  anger  you.”  The  Apostle  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,  said :  “  Moses  said  unto  your  fathers,  A  Prophet,  etc.”  referring  here  indeed  to  one 
of  those  passages  in  Deuteronomy  which  have  been  urged  as  proofs  of  its  later  origin.  For 
a  fuller  list  of  the  N.  T.  passages  which  refer  to  Deuteronomy,  see  below,  {7.  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that  our  Lord  Himself,  in  His  sore  conflict  with  the  tempter,  should  draw  His  weapons 
in  every  case  from  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  from  which  He  quotes  as  it  was  received  in  H  s 
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dsy,  i.  e.t  a s  the  undisputed  work  of  Moses.  Surely  He  was  not  imposed  upon,  nor  can  we 
conceive  of  it  as  possible  tbat  He  would  lend  the  weight  of  His  authority  to  an  assumption 
not  grounded  in  truth.  It  needs  something  more  than  mere  diversities  of  style,  seeming 
anachronisms  and  glosses,  apparent  differences  of  statement,— which  yet  in  nearly  all  cases 
are  satisfactorily  explained,— to  shake  our  confidence  resting  upon  such  a  basis.  Especially 
as  the  whole  tone  and  character  of  the  book  go  to  show  that  it  came  from  Moses.  Its  solemn 
monitory  and  yet  tender  and  cheering  tone,  the  deep  sympathy  between  the  speaker  and 
those  whom  he  addresses,  everywhere  apparent ;  the  readiness  with  which  he  includes  him¬ 
self  with  them,  even  in  their  errors  and  punishments;  the  ease  and  naturalness  with  which 
past  events  in  their  history  are  used  to  illustrate  and  enforce  his  admonitions,  the  obvious 
appropriateness  in  these  discourses  in  all  their  provisions  and  details  to  the  relations  in  which 
Moses  and  the  people  were  now  placed,  all  tend  to  confirm  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  this 
book.  Even  the  admitted  difficulties  themselves  may  b*  fiurly  urged  in  favor  of  its  anti¬ 
quity.  He  who  turned  away  from  the  glittering  honors  of  the  Egyptian  court,  and  chose 
affliction  with  the  people  of  God,  who  had  brought  that  people  so  near  to  the  promised  land 
as  their  inheritance,  who  yet  carried  with  him,  in  the  very  recollection  of  his  own  experience 
of  their  unbelief  and  obstinacy,  a  full  and  painful  sense  of  the  dangers  which  lay  before  them, 
pours  out  here  his  tender  solicitude  for  them.  It  is  the  father’s  advice  to  his  children ;  the 
wise  law-giver’s  provision  for  their  future  necessities ;  the  inspired  prophet’s  counsels  and 
admonitions.  No  unprejudiced  reader  would  rise  from  its  perusal  with  spy  other  conviction 
than  that  it  came  from  Moses,  and  the  whole  result  of  recent  discussions,  and  of  the  assaults 
of  the  u  Modern  Scientific  Criticism,”  is  to  confirm  rather  than  shake  this  conviction.— A-  G.]. 

{ 6.  THE  MOSAIC  FBATT7RE8  AND  ORIGIN  OF  DEUTERONOMY  SHOWN  FROM  IT8  PECULIAR 

STYLE  AND  METHOD. 

Apologetics  finds  itself  in  the  favorable  position,  that  it  can,  not  only  disprove  or  explain 
the  appearances  urged  as  against  Moses,  although  it  may  not  fully  answer  every  question  of 
that  nature,  but  believes  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Deuteronomy  to  be  supported  through  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  peculiarities.  Hemgstenberg  abridges  thus :  “  There  never  occurs  a  single  expres¬ 
sion  which  is  not  suited  to  the  condition  of  Moses  at  that  time ;  the  point  of  view  is  the 
same  throughout  the  book ;  the  situation  is  ever  the  time  at  the  borders  of  the  land  of  pro¬ 
mise.  There  is  no  single  reference,  overstepping  the  limits  of  history,  to  what  in  later  time 
was  the  central  point  in  the  life  of  the  people,  to  Jerusalem  and  its  temple,  and  the  Davidic 
kingdom.  The  near  approaching  possession  of  the  land  is  presupposed  in  general,  but  the 
special  features  in  the  relation  of  the  Israelites  to  the  conquered  land  are  not  described.  The 
principal  foe  is,  throughout,  the  Canaanites,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  the 
Judges  retire  into  the  background,  and  after  Judg.  v.  never  play  an  important  part  There 
is  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of  the  primitive  historical  relations  of  the  nations,  who 
came  into  notice  at  the  time  of  Moses.  Comp.  chap.  ii.  in  reference  to  the  geography  of  the 
region  at  the  last  period  of  the  march ;  chap.  i.  1  sq.  Above  all  the  constant  reference  to 
Egypt;  in  the  reasons  for  kindness  towards  servants  drawn  from  thence,  v.  15 ;  xv.  15;  xvi. 
12;  xxiv.  18;  in  the  threatenings  of  the  peculiar  sicknesses  of  Egypt,  xxviii.  27,  85 ;  in  the 
promises  of  deliverance  from  them,  vii.  15 ;  xxviii.  80 ;  in  the  description  of  Canaan  by  com¬ 
parison  with  Egypt,  xi.  10,  in  which  occurs  a  very  striking  representation  of  the  old  Egyp¬ 
tian  agriculture,  to  which  the  monuments  afford  full  confirmation.  If  Deuteronomy  was  not 
written  by  Moses,  then  there  is  here  an  instance  of  the  most  refined  literary  deception,  and 
tbat  in  an  age  which  did  not  possess  the  art  required  in  such  a  supposition.”  Delitzsch  : 

“  Deuteronomy  claims  to  be  Mosaic,  and  notwithstanding  Hupfeld’s  objections,  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  such ;  and  this  may  the  more  readily  be  done,  since  the  truth  of  its  own  testimony, 
the  results  of  which  are  not  hilly  felt  before  investigation,  is  confirmed  by  a  surprising  con¬ 
junction  of  internal  and  external  testimonies.  It  is  rich  in  Egyptian  references,  which  could 
°uly  be  looked  for  iu  a  book  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  and  indeed  upon  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine.  Without  laying  too  great  importance  upon  the  rigid,  comprehensive 
prohibition  of  all  image  worship,  iv.  15-18,  upon  the  command  to  wear  the  law  as  an  amulet 
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upon  the  hand  and  brow,  vi.  8  sq. ;  xi.  18-20,  comp.  Ex.  xiiL  16,  npon  the  command  to  en¬ 
grave  it  upon  the  chalk-plastered  stones,  xxvii.  1-8,  having  Egyptian  usages  as  co  working 
factors  in  their  origin,  the  book  is  elsewhere  full  of  Egyptian  references ;  xx.  5  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  scribe  in  the  representation  of  the  Egyptian  mode  of  warfare ;  xxv.  2,  to  the 
Egyptian  bastinado ;  xi.  10,  to  the  Egyptian  mode  of  irrigating  the  land ;  xxiL  6,  (the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  disguises)  to  the  customs  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  holding  solemn  processions  in 
the  disguise  of  gods ;  viii  9,  to  the  Egyptian  mining.  Moreover  it  comes  to  view  among  the 
curses,  viL  15 ;  xxviiL  60,  that  according  to  xxviii.  68  Egypt  represents  to  the  author  all  the 
future  oppressors  of  Israel ;  xxix.  11  points  to  Egyptians  serving  among  Israel ;  the  thought 
*  thou  wast  a  servant  in  Egypt,’  runs  as  a  motive  to  kindness,  through  Deuteronomy  v.  15 ; 
xxiv.  18,  22 ;  above  all  there  meet  us  references  to  the  residence  in  Egypt,  vi  21  sq. ;  vii.  8, 
18 ;  xi.  8,  and  at  times  in  the  laws  themselves, — while  such  a  reference  in  the  time  of  Ma- 
nasseh  would  have  been  extremely  rare, — as  in  the  law  of  the  king,  xvii.  16 ;  finally  the  like 
antiquity  of  the  language  with  that  of  the  other  books.  To  the  antiquity  and  genuine  Mo¬ 
saic  peculiarities  of  Deuteronomy  belong  also  his  love  of  figures  of  speech,  xxix.  17 ;  xxviii. 
18,  44 ;  xxix.  18 ;  and  of  comparisons,  i.  81, 44 ;  viii.  5 ;  xxviii.  49.  The  most  surprising  re¬ 
sults  will  appear  if  one  should  compare  Deuteronomy,  the  book  of  the  covenant,  the  decalogue. 
Ex.  xix.-xxiv.,  and  the  90th  Psalm  with  one  another :  e.  g.f  Ex.  xxiv.  17  with  Dent.  iv.  24  ;  ix. 
8 }  Ex.  xix.  4  with  Dent.  xxxiL  11 ;  Ps.  xc.  with  Deut.  xxxii ;  Ps.  xc.  17  runs  through  the 
whole  of  Deuteronomy  ii.  7 ;  xiv.  29 ;  xvi.  15 ;  xxiv.  19 ;  xxviiL  12 ;  xxx.  9.  [Bee  also  here 
Smith’s  Bible  Diet.,  Art.  Pentateuch.— A.  G.].  The  authdrship  of  Deuteronomy  by  Moses  is 
as  certain  as  the  authenticity  of  any  book  of  Scripture.”  Schultz  remarks  “  that  Moees  in 
an  entirely  natural  way  speaks  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  L  7, 19, 20,  while  in  the  book 
of  Joshua  the  current  name  already  is  the  mountains  of  Judah  (xi.  16,  21),”  and  still  further 
that  the  defining  the  boundaries  “  from  Gilead,”  iii.  16,  indicates  “  the  personal  stand-point 
of  Moses,”  that  the  impression  of  the  strong  cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4, 5,  is  the  fruit  of  “  his  very 
lively  sympathy,”  just  as  4<  the  accurate  knowledge  of  localities,  x.  6  8,”  is  not  merely  to  be 
admired,  but  cleaves  still  to  him,  14  fresh  in  his  soul”  as  the  effect  of  water  in  the  desert. 
“  While  the  contest  with  the  Canaanites,  which  he  places,  e.  g,9  chap,  vii ,  so  prominently  be¬ 
fore  us,  entirely  vanishes,  a  more  decided  hostility  manifests  itself  against  the  Edomites, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites,  since  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon.  Even  the  prophets  speak 
directly  against  Edom,  Amos  ix.  12;  then  Isa.  xi  14,  and  chaps,  xxxiv.  and  lxiii.,  etc.,  etc . 
Deut.  ii.  4sq.;  9sq.;  18  sq.,  enjoins  the  very  contrary  course.”  (Blebk  indeed  appeals  in 
reference  to  this  to  xxiii.  8  sq.,  but  proves  only  that  “  these  deuteronomic  discourses  were  not 
first  conceived  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ”).  u  Not  only  are  these  particular  statis¬ 
tics  here  in  place,  which  would  have  been  entirely  superfluous  in  a  later  time,  e.g.9  the  rigid 
command  against  the  Canaanites,  chap,  vii.,  the  destination  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  xix.  1  sq  . 
the  writing  of  the  law  upon  the  stones  upon  Ebal,  xi.  29  sq. ;  xxvii.  2  sq.,  the  blotting  out 
of  the  remembrance  of  the  Amalekites,  xxv.  17  sq.;  but  still  further,  and  what  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  a  great  part  of  the  discourse  on  the  law  has  a  tone  and  emphasis  which  is  only  na¬ 
tural  at  the  time  of  Moses,  but  would  have  been  entirely  pointless  at  the  time  of  Manassoh  or 
Josiah.  In  chaps  vi.-xi.,  among  the  most  beautiful  and  glorious  parts  of  the  book,  the 
warning  is  against  worldliness  as  a  consequenoe  of  the  possession  of  the  land  with  its  abund¬ 
ant  pleasures,  against  a  false  tolerance  toward  the  Canaanites,  against  pride  on  account  of 
.  riches,  or  of  self-righteousness  on  account  of  victory.”  “  The  opposition  against  the  worship 
of  idols  is  not  so  direct  as  in  every  later  author.  He  cautions  first  against  the  consequence* 
of  worldly  pride  and  false  tolerance ;  he  presupposes  in  this  regard,  a  pure  state  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  such  as  did  not  exist  in  the  best  times  in  Israel  before  the  exile ;  he  warns  at  most 
barely  against  the  roots  of  apostacy,  trusts  the  community  itself  with  the  executive  power 
against  it,  xvii.  8  sq.,  fixes  punishments  to  it,  chap,  xiii.,  which  would  have  been  purely  im¬ 
possible  at  the  time  of  ManaBseh,”  etc.,  etc. 
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With  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  Deuteronomy,  which  even  the  criticism  must  allow  in 
its  own  way,  since  the  pretended  Deuteronomists  appear  under  a  Mosaic  title,  the  importance 
of  this  book,  especially  for  the  Old  Testament,  is  manifestly  declared. 

Regarding  the  peculiar  person  of  the  law-giver,  it  was  his  testament,  upon  which  he  had 
impressed,  as  never  elsewhere,  his  personality,  for  the  lasting  remembrance  among  his  be¬ 
loved  people,  Ex.  xxxiL  32. 

Regarding  the  law-giving,  it  forms  its  perfect  completion,  and  that  in  a  form  not  only 
popular,  but  so  impressive  and  affecting  that  it  could  not  possibly  fail  to  make  an  impression 
upon  the  life  of  Israel,  especially  upon  the  elect  among  the  people. 

From  this  last  point  of  view  it  appears  very  unsatisfactory  when  Delitzsch  supposes 
that  after  “a  man  like  Eleazer”  (Num.  xxvi.  1;  xzxi.  21)  had  written  the  Pentateuch  in 
whole  and  in  part,  “  another  like  Joshua  (Deut.  xxxii.  44;  Josh.  xxiv.  26),  or  one  of  the 
elders  upon  whom  rested  the  spirit  of  Moses  (Num.  xi.  26),  and  some  of  whom  outlived 
Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  31),  supplemented  this  work/’  and  leaves  to  such  a  one  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Deuteronomy  into  the  Thorah.  Against  this  “ peculiar  codification,”  first,  “soon 
after  the  possession  of  Canaan,”  Kurtz  raises  these  questions :  “  Is  it  not  pla  n  that  in  the 
present  collection  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  history  serves  the  purpose  of  a  support  and  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  law-giving?  And  does  there  not  lie  in  the  great  deeds  of  God  in  the  Exodus 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  covenant  at  Sinai  a  sufficient  reason  and  demand  for  the  recording 
of  these  deeds  and  their  historical  preparations  and  surroundings  for  the  remembrance  of 
the  future  generations  (comp,  e .  g.  Ex.  xiL  26  sq. ;  xiiL  8)  ?  And  does  not  the  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Sinai  offer  the  fittest  time  and  leisure  to  begin  such  a  work?”  and  finally  holds  it 
m  more  probable  that  “  the  author  of  the  earlier  and  primitive  history  is  identical  with  the 
recorder  of  these  groups  of  laws  (a  priestly  man,  Aaron  himself,  or  one  of  his  sons),  who  car¬ 
ries  on  his  work  during  the  march  from  Sinai  down  to  time  then  present,  and  hence  keeps  it 
in  advance  step  by  step  with  the  advancing  history.”  But  Kurtz  also  removes  the  supple¬ 
menting  of  this  fundamental  writing,  and  the  present  formation  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  a 
“prophetic  author ’’  of  the  time  of  Moses;  at  all  events,  one  who  could  not  have  lived 
“beyond  the  last  days  of  Joshua,  and  the  first  years  of  the  period  of  the  judges.’*  In 
Schultz’s  view,  “  this  completer  is  no  other  than  Moses  himself,  the  author  of  Deuteronomy, 
but  the  so-called  fundamental  writing,  the  tradition  which  welled  up  in  the  primitive  times, 
now  gradually  poured  itself  into  a  more  definite  form."  Moses,  “who,  according  to  Ex. 
xviiL,  was  overburdened,  had  handed  over  the  according  of  the  deeds,  the  laws,  to  Aaron  his 
prophet,  or  even  to  Joshua,  his  companion,  who  must  have  rendered  to  him  certainly  a  ser¬ 
vice  similar  to  that  which  in  later  times  Baruch  rendered  to  Jeremiah.”  But  whoever  it 
may  have  been,  he  naturally  wrote  in  the  style  which  was  then  usual,  and  which  had  been 
used  throughout  the  traditional  sacred  history.  A  new  style  made  itself  efficient  first  in  the 
new  creating  Spirit  in  Moses.  While  the  older  history,  especially  the  more  remote  it  lies, 
gave  occasion  to  greater  supplements,  there  was  little  in  the  law  to  complete  or  revise.  But 
indeed  in  the  inspection  and  collection  of  this  gradually  growing  work,  there  arose  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  a  more  hortatory  and  impressive  heart-affecting  completion,  which,  well-arranged, 
and  as  a  summary,  at  the  Bame  time  points  back  to  the  earlier  laws,  and  more  expressly  for¬ 
wards  to  the  near  entrance  upon  the  possession  of  Canaan.  And  thus  he  might  have  nearly 
completed  for  himself  in  writing  that  part  of  Deuteronomy  which  relates  to  the  laws  before 
he  came  to  utter  it  orally." 

If  we  recognize  in  Deuteronomy  the  closing  part  of  the  whole,  which  falls  of  itself  into 
five  books  without  any  artificial  division,  as  Delitzsch  asserts,  so  that  Berthold  holds 
the  five-fold  division  to  be  as  old  as  the  book  itself  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Deuteronomy 
favors  strongly  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pentateuch  in  general.  This  is  the  peculiar  impor¬ 
tance  of  Deuteronomy  with  reference  to  the  Pentateuch. 

The  thirty-eight  years’  punitive  wandering  in  the  desert,  whose  chasm  in  the  Pentateuch 
the  critics  feel  so  painfully,  gave  Moses  full  time  to  collect  the  established  laws,  written  certainly 
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soon  after  their  publication,  if  not  before ;  to  trace  their  causes  in  the  history  and  connect 
them  with  them,  and  to  codify  Exodus,  Leviticus  and  Numbers.  We  may  concede  to  him 
also  all  possible  aids.  For  all  depends  upon  the  Spirit  Perceiving  from  his  daily  expe¬ 
rience  the  importance— indeed  the  necessity —of  an  exposition  of  the  law  for  the  people,  he 
projects  the  plan  of  Deuteronomy ;  for  which,  looking  backwards,  he  yields  himself  up  to 
the  idea  of  a  work  throughout  parallel  to  that  of  Genesis.  The  revolt  of  the  company  of 
Korah  (Num.  xvL-xviii.)  in  connection  with  the  confirmation  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood  in 
its  rights, occasioned  by  it,  occurring  at  this  time  (comp,  xviii.  2  sq.,  21  sq.),  may  help  ua  to 
explain  what  is  peculiar  to  Deuteronomy,  as  it  introduces  the  matter  in  a  truly  human  way ; 
namely,  the  setting  forth  prominently  the  general  levitical  character  of  the  priests  and  of 
that  connected  priestly  character  of  the  Levites.  Comp.  Num.  xvL  8-11.  The  laws  also 
given  during  that  same  punitive  period,  as  they  are  given  with  reference  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xv.  2, 18)  to  supplement  and  perfect  the  earlier  prescribed  sacrificial  rites,  appear  as  the  first 
germs  of  that  work  which  has  similar  supplements  and  completions  for  its  definite  aim. 
Comp,  also  Deut.  xxiL  12  with  Num.  xv.  87  sq.,  especially  the  entirely  deuteronomic  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  direction  in  Num.  xv.  89-41. 

“  It  may  easily  be  shown,**  remarks  Ewald,  “  that  no  writing  could  have  exercised  a 
stronger  influence  either  upon  the  life  of  the  people,  or  upon  the  mass  of  its  writings.*9 
“  The  importance  of  this  writing  of  the  more  recent  and  more  complete  prophetic  view  of 
the  law,is  for  the  Old  Testament  in  many  respects  the  same  with  that  of  the  Gospel  of  John 
for  the  New  Testament” 

The  importance  of  the  Thorah,  and  especially  of  Deuteronomy,  has  been  presented  to 
advantage  by  Delitzsch  after  Hengstenberg  in  a  convincing  form  from  the  post- Mosaic 
literature.  The  entire  historical  writings  from  the  book  of  Joshua  on  pre-suppose  the  Tho¬ 
rah  of  Moses  as  a  book.  To  regard  these  references  as  anachronistic  adornments  of  the 
ancient  history  is  shown  by  the  whole  remaining  situation  as  a  base  falsehood.  How  is  it 
possible  that  Deuteronomy  should  first  see  the  light  under  Josiah,  when  already  a  century 
earlier  the  prophecy  rests  upon  Deuteronomy  in  preference  to  the  other  books  of  the  Thorah? 
How  well  acquainted  Amos  is  with  Deuteronomy  is  evident  from  chap.  ii.  9 ;  iv.  11 ;  ix.  7. 
Hosea,  richer  in  primitive  historical  recollections,  runs  through  the  whole  Thorah  (vi.  7 ; 
xii.  4  sq.;  xiii.  9, 10),  not  excluding  Deuteronomy  (xi.  8;  comp,  with  DeuLxxix.  22*), whose 
primitive  words,  although  mingled  in  the  glowing  stream  of  bold  prophetic  speech,  we  may 
detect  in  many  passages  (iv.  18 ;  comp.  Deut.  xii.  2 ;  viii.  18  with  Deut.  xxviii  68 ;  xi.  8 
with  Deut  i.  81;  xiii.  6  with  Deut.  viii.  11-14).  Isaiah  begins  his  prophecies  with  words 
from  the  mouth  of  Moses,  Deut  xxxii.  1.  The  tone  of  Deuteronomy,  once  struck,  sounds 
through  the  whole  discourse,  vers.  2-4,  as  a  Mosaic  from  Deut  xxxii.  and  xxxi. ;  vers.  5-9 
rest  almost  throughout  upon  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Deut  xxviii. ;  vere.  10-14  contain  the  strong  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  laws  for  sacrifices  and  feasts  from  Exodus  to  Deuteronomy,  and  even  in  vers. 
15-81  we  may  recall  many  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  especially  in  Deuteronomy  (Cas- 
PAKi  Beiirage).  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  discourse  of  Micah  vi. — vii.  18,  a  companion 
piece  to  Isai.  L,  especially  of  the  6th  chapter.  All  the  other  chief  references  of  the  book  of 
Micah  to  the  Pentateuch  converge  here,  the  historical  (ii.  12  sq.;  vii.  15-17),  the  legal  (ii. 
8),  and  the  threatening  (ii.  4,  10;  iii.  4;  vii  13).  In  Deut.  xxxii.  1,  comp.  xxxi.  28;  xxx. 
19,  and  iv.  26,  Moses  had  cited  the  heavens  and  the  earth  to  hear  his  words,  that  they  might 
bear  witness  against  the  entrance  of  apostacy  in  Israel.  This  testimony  Micah  demands 
from  the  mountains  and  hills,  chap.  vi.  1  sq.,  as  the  firm  foundations  of  the  earth.  What 
the  Lord  utters  in  His  judicial  controversy,  vi.  3-5,  is  the  compend  of  the  historical  portions 
of  the  Pentateuch  from  Exodus  onwards  (especially  Num.  xxii. — xxiv.);  the  expression: 
"house  of  bondmen  **  from  Egypt,  is  taken  from  Deut.  vii.  8;  xiii.  5.  In  the  answer  which 
the  people  make  to  the  Lord  (vi.  6  sq.),  it  presents  precisely  what  he  had  appointed  as  the 
means  of  atonement  in  the  law.  In  vi.  8  the  prophet  points  clearly  to  a  passage  in  Deuter¬ 
onomy,  and  cites  it  almost  literally  (Deut.  x.  12  sq.). 

The  closing  punitive  threatening  in  the  controversy  (vi.  18-16)  appears  in  Lev.  xxvi. ; 


*  Hosea  ▼.  16 ;  comp.  Deut.  It.  29. 
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Deut.  xxviii.  sq.,  etc.  While  Delitzsch  examines  the  literature  of  the  time  of  Solomon 
merely  with  reference  to  Genesis  {Comm,  upon  Genesis ,  2 d  Ed.f  p.  13  sq.),  the  following  pas¬ 
sages  referring  to  Deuteronomy  may  be  adduced  in  proof.  The  “  wisdom  which  marks  this 
time  more  than  others/’  the  “  popular,  general,  human  direction  and  tendency  ”  corresponds 
pre-eminently  with  Deuteronomy  (2 1)  as  with  Genesis.  If  Genesis  offers  to  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Job  the  relations  of  the  primitive  time,  still  he  does  not  color  his  discourses 
merely  from  this  source.  In  chap,  i  10  the  genuine  Mosaic  designation  of  human  activity 
appears,  which  is  usual  in  Deut.,  chap.  ii.  7 ;  xvi.  15;  the  image  used  in  v.  14;  xii.  25  is 
altogether  Deuteronomic ;  see  xxviii.  29;  comp,  also  Job  xx.  16  with  Deut.  xxxii.  83.  As 
the  mode  of  expression  in  particular  cases  is  derived  from  Deuteronomy  (comp.  Job.  v.  18 ; 
x  7  with  Deut.  xxxii.  89;  Job  vL  4;  xxxiv.  6  with  Deut.  xxxii.  23;  Job  vii.  4  with  Deut. 
xxviii  67 ;  Job  viiu  8  with  Deut  iv.  82;  xxxii.  7),  so  the  description  generally  uses  Deuter¬ 
onomic  motives ;  comp.  Job  xv.  20  sq.  with  Deut  xxviii.  65  sq. ;  Job  xv.  27  with  Deut  xxxii. 
15;  Job  xvi i  6;  xxx.  9  with  Deut  xxviii.  87;  Job  xxxi.  10  with  Deut  xxviii.  30;  Job  xlii. 
10  with  Deut  xxx.  8.  The  problem  with  whose  solution  the  book  of  Job  is  concerned  pre¬ 
supposes  so  profound  a  view  of  the  justice  of  Him  who  only  is  holy  towards  His  creatures 
(vi  10;  xxl  14;  xxii.;  xxiii.  12),  especially  towards  sinful  man  (iv.  18;  xv.  15;  xiv.  4),  and 
over  against  this  of  their  injustice  towards  him,  which  only  the  knowledge  of  the  internal 
character  of  the  law  at  the  hand  of  Deuteronomy  could  give,  since  further,  according  to  his 
whole  tendency,  he  lingers  or  dwells  in  the  patriarchal  state,  the  au  hor  chooses  the  precise 
deuteronomic  terms  and  definitions ;  e.  g.  xxiv.  2  sq.;  vi.  27;  comp.  Deut  xix.  14;  xxviL 
17, 19;  Job  xxii.  6  sq.;  comp,  with  Deut  xxiv.  6, 10  sq.;  Job  xxxi.  26  sq.  with  Deut.  iv.  19; 
xvii  3.  In  the  well-known  character  of  the  proverbial  poetry,  the  references  to  Deutero¬ 
nomy  from  the  beginning  onwards  are  entirely  natural,  and  are  to  be  expected.  In  the  very 
fim  chapter  of  Proverbs,  e.  g.  to  Deut  vi.  6  sq.;  xi.  18  sq.  As  to  the  Psalms,  Delitzsch 
says  well :  “  The  whole  fifth  book  of  the  Psalter  is  the  answer  of  the  church  to  the  words  of 
Jehovah  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  Thorah  as  Henostexbebg  has  well  called  “  Deut.  xxxii. 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  prophecy/'  and  then  closes:  “  We  might  go  still  further  back  io 
the  times  of  ihe  Judges.  To  a  certain  extenc  admitted,  this  song  of  victory  of  Deborah  is 
manifestly  formed  upon  original  passages  from  Deut.  xxxiii.,  as  from  Gen.  xlix.,  or  freely 
reproduces  them.  In  short  all  the  history,  prophecy,  proverbs  and  poesy  of  Israel  is  grounded 
upon  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  exists  in  them/' 

The  importance  of  Deuteronomy  for  the  special  prophetic  institution  is  already  mani¬ 
foldly  apparent,  t.  g.  2  1,  and  the  same  is  clearly  intimated  in  the  significant  use  which 
Christ  makes  of  Deuteronomy  in  His  personal  history.  Comp.  Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10  with  Deut. 
viiL  3;  vL  16,  18.  We  must  recall  also  the  citations  already  alluded  to,  as  Heb.  xii  29 
from  Deut  iv.  24;  ix.  8;  1  Cor.  viii.  4  from  Deut.  iv.  85,  89;  Mark  xii.  29  sq.;  Matt  xxii. 
37  eq.;  Luke  x.  27  sq.  from  Deut  vi.  4,  5.  But  this  brings  us  to  the  wider  New  Testament 
import  of  Deuteronomy. 

“The  first  and  greatest  commandment/*  remarks  Hengstenberg,  “is  contained  only 
in  the  fifth  book  of  Moses,  vi.  5 ;  x.  12/’  Still  further,  Christ  says  to  the  Jews,  John  v.  46 : 
Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me,  for  he  wrote  of  me.  Without  regarding 
now  the  reference  of  this  verse  to  Deut.  xxxi.  26  sq.,  if  it  does  not  refer  to  Gen.  iii.  15;  xlix. 
10,  it  is  certainly  spoken  with  reference  to  Deut.  xviii  As  He  thus  takes  the  first  and  great¬ 
est  commandment  from  Deuteronomy,  so  in  like  manner  He  confirms  His  own  exalted  being 
from  the  authority  of  Moses,  as  the  writer  of  Deuteronomy.  Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  27. 

Among  other  citations  of  Deuteronomy  in  the  New  Testament  (comp,  the  Sept.)  are  the 
following:  John  vii.  24;  James  ii.  1  (Deut  i.  16,  17;  xvi.  19);  Rev.  xxii.  18,  19;  Matt  v. 
18  sq.  (Deut  iv.  2 ;  xiii.  1) ;  James  iv.  8  (Deut  iv.  7) ;  Heb.  xi.  6 ;  xiii.  5  (Deut  iv.  29,  81 ; 
xxxi.  6);  GaL  iii.  19  (Deut  v.  5);  1  John  iv.  10  (Deut.  vii.  8);  Acts  vii.  51  (Deut.  ix.  7, 
24;  x.  16);  Heb.  xii  18,  21  (Deut.  ix.  15,  19);  1  Tim.  vi.  15  (Deut  x.  17);  Acts  x.  84 
(Deut  x.  17) ;  2  Cor.  vi.  15  (Deut.  xiii.  13) ;  1  Peter  ii.  9  (Deut  xiv.  2 ;  xxvi.  19 ;  xxviii.  9) ; 
Matt  xxvi  11 ;  John  xii.  8  (Deut  xv.  11) ;  1  Tim.  vi.  11  (Deut  xvi.  20) ;  Matt,  xviii  16; 
John  viii  17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii  1 ;  Heb.  x.  28  (Deut.  xvii.  6  sq. ;  xix.  15) ;  Acts  iii  22 ;  vii.  37 ; 
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John  L  21,  45;  vi.  14;  Matt  xviL  5  (Deut.  xviii.  15) ;  Heb.  xii.  19  sq  (Dent,  xviii  16;  v. 
24  sq.) ;  John  xiL  49  (Deut.  xviii  18) ;  Acts  iii.  28 ;  John  xii.  48;  Lake  x.  16  (Dent,  xviii. 
19);  ICor.  v.  18  (Deut.  xix.  19;  xvii  7);  Matt.  y.  88  (Deut.  xix.  21);  Matt.  xxvii.  24 
(Deut.  xxi.  6  sq.) ;  Gal.  iii.  13  (Deut.  xxi  28) ;  John  viii.  4  sq.  (Deut.  xxii.  22) ;  Matt,  xii. 
1  sq.  (Deut  xxiii.  26) ;  Matt  y.  31  sq. ;  xix.  8  sq.  (Deut  xxiv.  1) ;  James  v.  4  (Deut  xxiv. 
14 sq.) ;  2  Cor.  xi.  24  (Deut  xxy.  8);  1  Cor.  ix.  9;  1  Tim.  y.  18  (Dent  xxv.  4);  Matt  xxii. 
24  sq.  (Deut  xxv.  5);  GaL  iii  10  (Deut  xxvii  26);  Bom.  xi.  8  (Deut  xxix  4);  Heb.  xii. 
15  (Deut  xxix.  18) :  Bom.  ii.  29  (Deut  xxx.  6,  10,  16) ;  Bom.  x.  6-8  (Deut.  xxx.  11  sq.); 
Bom.  iii.  19  sq  (Deut  xxxi  26) ;  Acts  ii.  40  (Deut.  xxxii.  5) ;  Bom.  x.  19  (Deut  xxxiL  21); 
Bom.  xii.  19;  Heb.  x.  80  (Deut  xxxii.  35) ;  Bom.  xv.  10;  Bev.  xix.  2  (Deut  xxxiL  48). 

Finally  the  importance  of  Deuteronomy  for  us,  after  the  position  which  Christ  and  His 
Apostles  held  with  reference  to  it  cannot  be  merely  of  an  antiquarian  nature.  In  Deutero¬ 
nomy  we  come  to  the  more  profound  and  perfect  view  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  in  the  fragment¬ 
ary  civil  portions, the  moral  idea  is  dominant,  and  the  complete  ceremonial  portions  bear  the 
stamp  of  religious  ideas,  so  the  moral  portion  has  throughout  a  religious  and  ethical 
nature  or  theocratic  character.  Hence  the  spiritual  character  of  the  law  which  Paul  ascribes 
to  it,  Bom.  vii.  14, 12,  is  fully  justified.  Thus  we  cannot,  especially  in  the  light  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  look  into  the  soul  of  the  law  of  Moses,  and  into  the  interior  life  of  Israel  defined  and 
shaped  by  this  law,  namely,  its  typical  forms,  as  Moses,  Joshua,  Samuel,  Elijah,  viewed  as 
forerunners  of  the  obedience  of  faith  of  Christ,  without  having  this  historical  look  complete 
itself  at  once  also  doctrinally  and  morally.  For  the  law,  and  pre-eminently  the  fifth  book, 
is  “  Thorah,'1 t.  *.,  doctrine,  instruction.  The  doctrinal  importance  of  Deuteronomy  for  us 
is  surely  at  first  an  historical  importance,  in  so  far  as  we  regard, — and  indeed  from  the  two 
chief  parts  in  Deuteronomy,  distinguished  the  one  by  commandments,  and  the  other  by  “the 
prophets,”  a  distinction  which  we  meet  again  upon  the  lips  of  the  Bedeemer, — the  dogma  of 
sacred  history,  as  a  divine  training  and  preparing  of  humanity  in  Israel  for  Christ  (“  In 
possession  of  a  land  favoring  in  its  physical  conditions  their  independent  existence  in  a  sim¬ 
ple,  moderate  prosperity,  and  yet  demanding  continual  culture,  the  people,  true  to  its  consti¬ 
tution,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  in  this  faithfulness  alone  being  strong  and  certain  of  all 
blessing  and  victory,  in  the  consciousness  of  its  destination  far  surpassing  all  worldly  policy 
and  splendor,  the  bearer  and  preserver  of  the  divine  salvation  for  the  world,  of  the  blessing 
for  the  entire  race,  entering  into  converse  with  God  for  its  own  enjoyment,  and  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  world  (Micah  iv.  1  sq. ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  18  sq.),  must  be  a  priestly  people,  free 
from  the  lust  of  political  conquest,  and  entangling  worldly  alliances,  lying  as  a  lion  in  its 
lair,  (Ezek.  xix.  2)  never  seeking  foreign  aid  or  salvation,  but  rather  recognizing,  abhorring, 
and  rejecting  their  manifold  corruptions  under  every  disguise,  and  yet  with  all  its  moral 
strictness,  bound  even  to  strangers  and  enemies  by  the  duties  of  humanity,  and  thus  a  people 
free,  strong,  and  happy  in  quiet  contentment  with  its  own  divine  prerogatives,  existing  among 
the  revolutions  and  luxurious  growths  and  developments  of  the  God-forgetting  nations,  as  a 
strictly  separated  sanctuary  of  God,  a  people  to  whom  belongs  not  the  present,  but  the  certain 
future,  etc.,  Deut  viii.  1  sq. ;  xxviii.  1  sq.  But  the  whole  external  structure  and  form  within 
which  this  divine  binding  together  of  the  practical  righteousness  and  prosperity  under  the 
legal  constitution  is  contained,  does  not  appear  as  a  mere  shell,  existing  in  and  for  itself,  but 
as  a  frame  and  form  holding  a  spiritual  internal  life, destined  for  future.development,  and  in 
its  very  structure  bearing  intimations  and  promise  of  this ;  an  internal  life  which  in  this  ex¬ 
ternal  framework  first  sinks  itself  into  the  elements  of  the  (ordinary,  natural,  worldly)  life, 
then  breaks  through  these  external  ligaments  and  bands,  as  a  power  exalted  above  the 
worldly  life,  by  prophecy,  in  which  the  promise  strewn  hitherto  as  scattered  seed-corn  now  wins 
a  firm  organic  position,  and  progressive  culture  and  influence,  in  the  economies  both  of  the 
outward  and  inward  life ;  the  scattered  sparks  are  gathered  into  one  light,  which  illuminates 
the  dark  wastes  to  the  clear  light  of  a  perfect  day,  when,  and  as  it  brings  with  itself  the  in¬ 
dependent  bearer  of  light,  2  Peter  i.  19,  etc.*9  (Beck,  Chr.  Lehnoissensch.  I.)  But  since 
the  law,  especially  in  its  deuteronomic  exposition,  which  indeed  introduces  the  Christian — 
the  sermon  on  the  mount  in  which  Christ  takes  up  His  prophetic  office,  is  the  fulfilling  and 
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completing  parallel  to  Deuteronomy  in  which  Moses  closes  his  prophetic  office — has  an 
eternal  significance  (Matt  y.  18  sq.),  the  doctrinal  importance  of  Deuteronomy  cannot  be 
merely  historical,  bat  rather  the  dogma  of  sacred  history  is  also  the  dogmaof  the  ordo  sahuis, 
the  way  of  God  in  humanity  is  at  the  same  time  the  way  of  eternal  salYation  for  individuals. 
Is  Luther  says :  “  Eut  this  explanation  of  the  fifth  book  contains  peculiarly  nothing  else  than 
faith  in  God  and  love  to  our  neighbor,  for  therein  lies  all  the  law  of  God,"  and  the  Heidel¬ 
berg  Catechism  teaches  man  to  recognize  his  misery  from  this.  For  “  this  is  the  design  of 
Moses  that  he  should  reveal  sin  through  the  law,  and  put  to  shame  all  the  pride  of  human 
power,  when  he  teaches  that  we  should  fear,  trust,  believe,  love  God,  and  neither  cherish  nor 
endure  any  evil  passion  or  hatred  toward  our  neighbor.  When  nature  hears  that  this  is  right 
and  requisite,  it  is  confounded,  and  sinks  in  terror;  for  it  finds  neither  trust  nor  faith,  nei¬ 
ther  fear  nor  love,  towards  God,  and  neither  love  nor  innocence  toward  our  neighbor,  but 
vain  unbelief,  suspicion,  disregard  and  hatred  toward  God,  and  vain  ill  will  and  lust  towards 
our  neighbor;  thus  death  stares  such  sinners  in  the  face,  feeds  upon  them  here,  and  con¬ 
sumes  them  in  hell;  so  that  they  must  be  brought  to  recognize  their  obstinate  blindness,  to 
feel  their  inability  to  all  good  and  helplessness,  and  thus  through  the  law  become  conscious 
of  their  need,  and  constrained  to  seek  something  farther  than  the  law  and  their  own  strength, 
i  the  grace  of  God  promised  in  the  future  Christ.  Thus  Moses  himself  has  intimated  that 
his  office  and  instruction  should  endure  until  Christ,  and  then  cease,  when  he  says,  Dent, 
xviii.  15:  A  prophet,  etc .  This  is  the  noblest  word,  and  indeed  the  very  kernel  in  all  Moses, 
which  also  the  Apostles  place  conspicuously,  and  use  to  confirm  the  Gospel  and  to  lay  aride 
the  law.”  Luther  ( Vorr  uber  d.  A .  T.).  The  doctrinal  importance  of  the  deuteronomic 
law,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  should  not  less  be  treasured  and  guarded,  as  to  what  concerns 
the  Church  and  the  State,  than  what  belongs  to  the  family  and  the  individual  life.  Comp. 
Lange,  Intro,  to  the  0.  T.t  JJ  9  and  12.  The  exposition  and  application  of  the  book  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  will  perhaps  point  out  also  the  homiletical  importance  of  Deuteronomy.  “  For,” 
(Luther  says)  “  there  are  many  who  think  of  themselves  as  if  they  were  masters  herein, 
who  place  a  low  estimate  upon  Moses  and  the  whole  Old  Testament,  as  if  the  Gospel  was 
sufficient  for  them,  etc.  But  it  is  certain  that,  as  the  worldly-wise  say,  Homer  is  the  father 
of  all  poetB,  a  fountain,  indeed  a  sea  of  all  skill,  wisdom,  and  eloquence,  thus  our  Mo«es  is 
also  the  true  fountain  and  father  of  all  the  prophets  and  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  i.  of  all 
heavenly  wisdom  and  eloquence." 


2  8.  THE  DIVISION  OF  DEUTERONOMY  AND  SURVEY  OF  IT8  CONTENTS. 


After  Kurtz,  Delitzsch  has  shown  in  a  striking  way  the  tenfold  division  of  Genesis. 
8chultz  points  out  the  same  “  ruling  force  of  the  significant  number  ten  "  in  Deuteronomy 
through  itB  "  arrangement  upon  the  decalogue.”  (Luther  :  “  Thou  wilt  give  to  this  little 
book  the  right  name  if  thou  shalt  call  it  a  very  ample  and  clear  extension  and  revelation  of 
the  Ten  Commandments  ”). 

Chap.  i.  1-fi:  Introductory  narrative,  title  of  the  whole  work.  Speaker,  auditory,  place 
and  time. 


I.  Chap.  i.  6-iv.  40 :  The  first  discourse,  introductory  discourse,  retrospect  to  the  depar¬ 
ture  from  Sinai,  explanations,  exhortations,  warnings. 

Chap.  iv.  41-48 :  Pause  of  the  first  discourse ;  separation  of  the  cities  of  refuge. 

Chap.  iv.  44r-49:  Title  for  an  introduction  to  the  second  discourse. 

IL  Chap.  v.  1-xxvi.  19:  Second  discourse ;  the  peculiar  essential  part  of  the  book. 
Chap.  v.  1-vi.  8:  The  text  of  this  discourse  is  the  decalogue  as  the  kernel  of  the  law,  the 
foundation  of  the  covenant,  and  the  fundamental  condition  of  all  salvation. 


Chap.  vi.  4-xi.  32 :  An  exhortation — under  the  exposition  of  the  first  two  command¬ 
ments,  with  a  repeated  emphasizing  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  with  a  recalling  to  mind  of 
tbe  march  through  the  desert,  with  a  special  use  and  application  of  the  residence  at  Sinai — to 
foar  and  love  God,  to  obedience  to  the  law. 
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Chap,  xii.— xxii.:  Exposition  of  the  commandments,  from  the  third  to  the  tenth,  with 
the  appropriate  supplements. 

Chap,  xxiii.  1 — xxvi.  19 :  The  perfection  of  Israel 

Chap,  xxvii.  1-8:  Pause  after  the  second  discourse ;  the  arrangement  of  the  monumen¬ 
tal  stones. 

Chap,  xxyii.  9-26:  Transition  to  the  last,  third  discourse. 

III.  Chap,  xxviii. — xxx.:  Blessings  and  curses,  and  the  renewing  of  the  covenant. 
Closing  discourse. 

Chap,  xxxi.:  Pause  or  rest  of  the  third  discourse :  the  surrender  of  office  and  work. 
Chap,  xxxii. — xxxiv.:  Supplements:  Song,  blessings,  and  death  of  Moses.  (Comp.  J. 
P.  Kindler,  bibL  Tabellen ,  1  Liefr.,  Sulxbach,  1841.) 


I  9.  THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  LITERATURE  UPON  DEUTERONOMY. 

For  the  more  or  less  comprehensive  Bible-works,  as  well  as  for  the  Theological  and  Ho- 
miletical  literature  generally,  comp.  Lange,  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  Am.  Ed., 
Vol.  I.,  pp.  2,  62  sq.,  101, 116  sq. 

Partly  from  this  list,  and  partly  supplementing  it,  we  here  name:  Luther:  Expositions 
qf  the  Fifth  Book  of  Motet  (Walch,  III.  p.  2017  sq.).  Calvin:  Commentary  upon  the  four 
last  books  qf  Motet  in  the  form  qf  a  harmony .  P.  Tossani:  Deutsches  Bibelwerk.  Pool:  Sy¬ 
nopsis,  I.  p.  694  sq.  J.  Piscator  :  Questions  upon  the  Pentateuch,  1624,  p.  898  sq.  Beb- 
LENBURGER  Bibel:  I.  p.  686  sq.  The  English  Biblework  qf  Teller,  II.  p.  659  sq.  J.  D. 
Mich  a  elis:  Deutsche  Uebersetzung  des  A.  T.  mii  Anm.f&r  Uhgelehrte ,  IV.  2.  Corn.  a.  La- 
pide  (Catholic):  Omm.  on  the  Pentateuch ,  1616,  p.  953 sq.  Bonprerius  (Catholic):  Pent. 
Comm .  IUustr .,  1625,  p.  903  sq.  The  Biblia  Hebraica ,  by  J.  H.  Michakljb.  Calmet  (Ca¬ 
tholic):  Comm .  lit.  in  V.  T,  1789,  II.  524  sq.  J.  A.  Osiander:  Comm  in  Hnt.  J.  Cleri- 
cue:  Comm,  in  Pent.  J.  Gerhard:  Comm,  in  Deut.  Rosbnmuellbr:  Scholia  in  V.  71,  II. 
p.  325.  Dathb:  Pentateuchus,  p.  601.  The  Derbsersche  (Catholic)  Bibelwerk.  Richter: 
Erkl.  Hausbibel ,  I.  Baumgarten:  Theol.  Ommentar  sum  Pent .,  II.  p.  417.  Schultz:  Das 
Deuteronomium,  Berlin,  1859.  Knobel:  Die  B.  B.  Numeric  etc.,  Leipsic,  1861.  Keil:  Bi¬ 
blical  Commentary  upon  the  books  of  Motes ,  Leipsic,  1862.  [Clark’s  translation  by  James 
Martin,  Edinb.,  1865.]  The  Jewish  translations  qf  the  Bible ,  with  annotations  by  Johlson, 
Frankfort,  1831;  and  Hbrxheimer,  2d  Ed.,  Bernburg,  1854. — Upon  special  parts:  Heng- 
stenberg:  The  most  important  and  difficult  passages  in  the  Pentateuch,  I.  p.  221 ;  also  the 
third  volume  of  the  Beitrage,  and  the  Christology ,  2d  Ed.,  I.  p.  110.  Kurtz:  History  qf  the 
Old  Covenant,  II.  (Braem:  Israels  Wanderings,  1859.)  Voeltbr:  Das  hei.  Land,  1855. 
Hess:  Oetchich.  Moses.  Mayer:  Die  Rechte  der  Israel,  Athener  und  Bom.,  I.,  II.  P.  Cas- 
SEL:  in  the  weUgesch.  Vorirdgen,  I.;  Der  Midrasch  und  die  Octettes  Ends.  Jer.  Risler: 
History  qf  the  Exodus. — Homiletical:  G.  D.  Krummacher:  Die  Wanderungen  Isr .,  3d 
Ed.;  Ausziig  aus  des  tel  Ordinarii  der  Evang.  Bruderkirche  Reden  (Zinzendorf)  uber  bibl. 
Texts,  III.  1317  sq.— Upon  the  Song,  chap,  xxxii. :  W.  A.  Teller:  translation  of  the  Blessings 
of  Jacob,  etc.,  Halle  and  Helmstadt,  1766.  Horrer  :  The  National  Songs  of  the  Israelites,  Leip¬ 
sic.,  1780.  Herder:  Spirit  of  the  Hebrew  Poetry,  I.  1.  Jusn:  The  National  Songs  qf  ihe 
Hebrews,  Marburg,  1808-18.  Ewald:  Year-book  qf  Biblical  Science,  VIII.  G.  Volck: 
Mosis  canticum  cygneum  dissertatio,  Nordlingm,  1861.  Kamphausen:  The  Song  qf  Moses, 
Leipsic,  1862.  Sack:  Die  Lieder  u.  s.  w.,  Barmen,  1864,  p.  64 sq.  Upon  the  Blessings  of 
Moses,  chap,  xxxiii.:  Herder:  Letters  upon  the  Study  of  Theology,  I.,  The  Sixth  Letter. 
Graf:  The  Blessings  of  Moses,  Leipsic,  1857.  L.  Bodenheimer:  The  Blessings  of  Moses. 
Crefeld,  1860. 

[Additional  Literature.— Haevernick’s  Introduction ,  I.,  p.  473.  Keil:  Introd.  to 
the  Old  Testament.  Kleinert:  Das  Deuteronomium  und  der  Deuteronomiker,  Bielfeld  and 
Leipsic,  1872. — In  England  and  America:  MacDonald:  on  the  Pentateuch,  1861.  Words¬ 
worth:  The  Holy  Bible ,  with  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  2d  Ed.,  London,  1865.  A  work  of  much  pa- 
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tristic  learning,  sometimes  admirable  in  its  replies  to  the  objections  of  the  critics,  bat  valua¬ 
ble  mainly  for  its  happy  nse  of  the  Sept,  in  its  relations  to  the  New  Testament.  Graves* 
Lectures  on  the  Last  Fbur  Books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Rawlinson  :  on  the  Pentateuch ,  in  Aids  to 
Fhith,  Essay  VI.,  1862.  Colenso:  The  Pentateuch  ami  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined . 
Davidson:  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament .  Both  of  these  latter  writers  reproduce  more  or 
less  fully  the  theories  of  Blebk,  Vaihinoer,  Ewald,  and  the  other  German  critics  of  that 
class.  Prof  J.  I.  S.  Perowne:  Smith's  Dictumary  of  the  Bible }  Art.  Pentateuch,  with  Prof. 
Bartlett’s  valuable  additions  in  the  American  Edition.  The  Bibb  Commentary ,  Vol.  I., 
Part  II.,  London,  republished  in  New  York.  This  most  recent  contribution  to  the  English 
literature  on  the  Pentateuch  is  a  sound  and  scholarly  work ;  and  while  not  holding  fully  with 
Schroeder  and  othere  as  to  the  arrangement  of  Deuteronomy,  it  favors  essentially  the  same 
plan.  Robert  Jamieson,  A.  R.  Fausset,  and  David  Brown,  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Ommentary .  Bush:  Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  Moses .  Moses  Stuart:  Critical 
History  and  Defence  of  the  0.  T.  Canon .  Green:  The  Pentateuch  Vindicated .  Prof.  Bart¬ 
lett’s  Articles  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  April 
and  July,  1863,  and  July  and  October,  1864.  The  Commentaries  of  Soott  and  Henry  are 
f  too  well  known  to  need  any  special  reference  here,  and  have  not  been  used  in  this  work  al¬ 
though  rich  in  practical  suggestions,  because  they  are  found  in  most  libraries. — A.  G.] 
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OK  TUB 

FIFTH  BOOK  OF  MOSES. 


THE  TITLE  FOE  THE  ENTIRE  WORK  AND  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FIRST 

DISCOURSE. 


Chapter  I.  1-5. 

1  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake  unto  all  Israel  on  this  side  [on  that  side] 
Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over  against  the  Bed  sea  [suph],  between  Pa- 

2  ran,  and  [between]  Tophel,  and  Laban,  ana  Hazeroth,  and  Dizahab.  ( There  are 
eleven  days’  journey  from  Horeb  by  the  way  of  mount  Seir  unto  Kadesh-barnea.) 

3  And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  fortieth  year,  in  the  eleventh  month,  on  the  first  day  of 
the  month,  that  Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  according  unto  all  that  the 

4  Lord  had  given  him  in  commandment  unto  them ;  After  he  had  slain  Sihon  the 
king  of  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  Heshbon,  and  Og  the  king  of  Bashan,  which 

5  dwelt  at  Astaroth  in  Edrei:  On  this  side  [on  that  side]  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  began  Moses  to  declare1  this  law,  saying: 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  Ter.  ft.  HNS*  <Mf»  to  inscribe  upon  stone,  u  Dent  xxriL  8.  Hence  Habtskhick  and  Wordsworth  understand 

here,  to  write  down.  Bat  as  the  idea  is,  to  bring  to  light,  to  make  dear,  oar  word,  “explain,”  seems  to  meet  all  the  necee- 
dtfcsof  the  cae^— A  0.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  Although  sV?K  by  itself  might  refer 
to  the  foregoing  books,  still  the  words,  ver.  1,  to 
which  attention  is  oalled,  are  those  which  follow 
▼en.  8-5.  The  subscription  to  the  book  of  Num. 
xxxri.  18  does  not  indeed  exolode  discourses 
upon  the  law,  hot  it  forms  so  far  a  conclusion  to 
what  preoedes,  as  that  contains,  not  the  words 
ef  Moses  to  the  people,  but  the  word  of  God  to 
Moees  (|1).  In  any  oase,  the  foregoing  books 
cannot  be  characterised — and  the  inscriptions  or 
subscriptions  refer  only  to  what  is  character! s- 
tio-4>y  “the  words  whioh  Moses  spake,”  e(e.t 
which  is  an  expression  pecoliar  to  Deuteronomy. 
The  connection  with  the  foregoing  bookB  is  there¬ 
fore  by  way  of  distinction  or  oontrast,  but 
cearccly,  however,  as  in  the  passage  cited  by 
Kin,  Qen.  ii.  4 ;  rather  as  vi.  9.  The  distinguish- 
kg  feature  is  made  the  more  prominent,  since  the 
locality  in  both  cases  was  the  same  plain  of 
Moab.  The  connection  whioh  Knobrl,  Hkrxh., 
Joiis.,  favor,  is  inoorreot.  Vers.  1-5  are  a  title 
to  Deuteronomy,  a  oondensed  statement  of  the 


contents,  author,  audience,  plaoe,  and  time  of  the 
whole  book,  and  at  the  same  time  a  significant 
introduction  to  the  first  discourse. 

2.  Ver.  1.  The  hearers:  All  Israel. — The  peo¬ 
ple  as  such.  Significant  for  the  seleotion  ar¬ 
rangement,  presentation,  and  aim  of  the  subject 
matter — the  popular  character  of  Deuteronomy. 
Jewish  interpreters  think  that  the  elders  of  the 
people  as  the  nearest  eirole  of  hearers  are 
meant — but  why  reject  those  who  would  be  wit¬ 
nesses  and  could  have  heard!  Hass:  “the 
congregation  of  the  people,  or  some  important 
and  representative  part  of  it,  heads  of  families, 
judges,”  etc.  Jahm  (Introd.)  says  correctly — 
“there  is  perhaps  no  other  book  in  whose  publi¬ 
cation  so  wide  a  publicity  was  observed.”  [“All 
Israel,”  all  the  congregation,  are  phrases  used 
frequently  in  the  Bible  to  describe  any  national 
gathering.  See  1  Sam.  vii.  8;  xii.  1, 19 ;  1  Kings 
viii.  2;  xiv.  22,  55,  62,”  etc.  Wordsworth. — 

A.  G.l 

“Tne  local  determinations  are  also  very  sig¬ 
nificant”  (Sohultz),  and  indeed  the  more  so 
from  the  very  massing  of  local  names,  with 
which  Knobil  knows  not  what  to  do,  but  whioh 
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even  Ohkblos  and  the  Jewish  tradition,  although 
with  a  too  limited  understanding,  refer  to  the 
“ transgressions”  of  the  people  [and  hence  the 
book  is  called  the  book  of  reproofs — A.  G.].  On 
this  side  Jordan. — Schbobdxb  renders:  the 
other  aide,  vers.  1  and  6;  oomp.  Introd.  $  4, 1. 12. 
[The  phrase  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  position 
of  the  writer — whether  he  dwelt  on  the  one  side 
of  Jordan  or  the  other.  Although  a  standing 
designation  of  the  district  east  of  the  Jordan,  it 
is  used  also  with  reference  to  the  western  die- 
trict.  Comp.  Gen.  L  10,  11;  Josh.  ix.  1;  Num. 
xxii.  1;  xxxii.  82;  Deut.  iii.  8,  20,  26.  The 
context  usually  makes  the  sense  of  the  phrase 
clear.  See  Bib.  Comm.,  p.  801. — A.  G.]  The 
place  was  one  for  recollections,  and  therefore  for 
warnings.  Sohultx  says  justly  “  the  true  sense 
is  not  already  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  but 
still  there.”  8o  also,  still  “in  the  wilderness,” 
iv.  46;  “in  the  Talley  over  against  Beth-peor” 
(iii.  29);  here,  ver.  6:  “in  the  land  of  Moab;” 
Num.  xxxvi.  18:  “in  the  plains  of  Moab.”  The 
comparison  of  these  precise  statements  shows 
certainly  that  the  local  idea  rules  ver.  1 ;  that  at 
the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy  the  locality  treated 
rather  as  a  situation,  becomes  rhetorically  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  succeeding  discourses.  Thus 
the  wilderness,  in  its  moral  and  historical 
import  with  Egypt,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Ca¬ 
naan,  on  the  other.  The  plain  (arabah),  whioh 
is  geographically  the  whole  valley  of  the  Jordan 
from  its  sources  to  the  Dead  Sea,  which  indeed 
originally  made  no  break  in  the  valley,  this  ex¬ 
tremely  hot  desert  tract  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jordan,  stretching  down  to  the  Ailanitlo  gulf, 
naturally  embraces  also  the  plains  of  Moab. 
Comp.  Deut.  iii.  17;  iv.  49;  xi.  80;  Josh.  xii.  1. 
But  in  a  special  sense  this  plain  begins  at  the 
southerly  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  “  a  long,  sandy 
plain  ”  (Laboeds),  stretching  from  thence  to  the 
Red  Sea ;  and  it  can  only  be  used  in  ver.  1  in 
this  narrower  sense,  since  the  description,  in 
the  plain,  following  the  more  gene*  el  term,  “in 
the  wilderness,”  is  certainly  a  limiting  and  more 
closely  descriptive  term.  While  this  description 
of  the  peculiar  plain  or  wilderness  well  serves  to 
recall  to  mind  the  catastrophe  whioh  doomed 
Israel  to  the  “  way  of  the  wilderness  ”  (Deut.  ii. 
8) ;  presents  vividly  the  locality  whioh  was  pre¬ 
eminently  the  cradle  of  the  new,  as  it  was  the 
grave  of  the  old  generation  ;  connects  the  present 
where  (in  Moab)  with  the  immediately  preceding 
how ;  its  main  reference  is  still,  according  to  the 
oontents  and  method  of  Deuteronomy,  the  retro¬ 
spect  to  the  first  giving  of  the  law.  As  the  lo¬ 
calising  of  the  present  position  was  possible 
through  the  broader  meaning  of  the  term  “Ara¬ 
bah” — here  rQ^£3;  Num.  xxxvi.  18,  rO*^p3 — 
so  its  narrower  sense  gives  the  needed  point  of 
union  with  the  wider  past.  It  is  in  entire  ac¬ 
cordance  with  this  view,  if  the  Arabah  reaches 
to  Ailah,  that  the  next  still  oloser  description, 
over  against  Suph,  follows.  Over  against 
Suph  [A.  V.:  over  against  t'  e  Red  8ea]. — 
Knobel  thinks  that  the  pau  e»  tu/ah,  or  some 
place  in  its  neighborhood,  is  meant, — not,  how¬ 
ever,  Zephaih,  Judg.  i.  17;  Num.  xiv.  45;  xxi. 
8,  which  Rittee  connects  with  this  pass.  But 
then  so  purely  a  geographical  and  generally  ob¬ 


scure  a  statement  is  scarcely  In  harmony  with 
the  specific  sense  of  the  whole  description.  It 
is  much  better  to  regard  *^0  as  an  abbreviation 
of  Germ.:  Schiif — SckUfmeer  tedguta. 

Deut.  i.  40;  ii.  1.  LXX.:  ir'hjoiov  nfc  epv&pac 
daXdooix.  Vulg.:  in  eolitudine  camptelri  contra 
marc  rubrum.  Either  beoause  the  Red  Sea  is  so 
called  from  the  great  quantity  of  sea- weed  (Kbil, 
Gbsbs  ),  which  Sohultx  claims  only  for  its  north¬ 
ern  portion ;  or  perhaps  the  whole  sea  takes  its 
name  from  some  important  plaoe  of  this  same 
name,  as  Keobsl  conjectures,  and  in  this  way 
explains  the  absence  of  the  article  in  ^D'O'.  In 
any  oase,  we  are  not  to  refer  It  specially  with 
Hshostbbbbeo  to  the  Ailanitic  portion,  the  gulf 
of  Akabah,  since  the  Arabah  is  viewed  much 
more  as  over  against  the  gulf  of  Sues  (if  not  the 
Red  8ea  generally).  The  short,  abbreviated 
Suph,  ver.  1,  harmonises  with  the  concise,  preg¬ 
nant  style  in  the  titles.  According  to  Kbil,  not 
“a  oloser  designation  of  the  Arabah”  (Hbbo- 
stbhbsrg),  but  a  more  definite  characterising  of 
the  wilderness  generally,  as  Israel  “still  found 
itself  over  against  the  Red  Sea,  after  passing 
which  it  entered  the  wilderness,”  Ex.  xv.  22. 
It  characterises  the  situation  generally  as  over 
against  Egypt;  the  exodus  from  it,  but  spe¬ 
cially  “the  northern  part  of  the  western  fork 
of  the  Red  Sea,  in  view  of  the  plaoe  where  the  re¬ 
demption  from  Egypt  wasoompleted”  (8obultx). 
Between  Paran,  ver.  1. — As  before  the  short 
form  “Suph,”  so  now  also  the  simple  “Paran/ 
instead  of  the  usual  “  wilderness  of  Paran.”  In 
Num.  x.  12,  this  plaoe  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
station  after  the  breaking  up  from  Sinai ;  and 
since  it  was  a  station  so  well  known,  and  occu¬ 
pied  so  long  a  time,  since  Eadesh  lay  in  it,  Num. 
xii.  16 ;  Deut.  i.  46,  the  abbreviated  form  “Pa¬ 
ran  ”  is  all-sufficient.  The  Arabio  name— 
“Bt  Tih,''  t. «.,  the  wandering,  as  the  Bedouins 
call  it— explains  satisfactorily  the  mention  here 
of  this  more  precise  designation  of  the  rejection 
of  the  first  (Num.  xiii.),  and  the  new  arrangement 
with  the  second  generation  (Num  xx.).  To  this 
latter  reference  tollows  naturally :  and  TophoL 
— Germ.:  “ and  between  Tophrl ,”  the  present 
“Tufail”  or  “El  Tofila,”  “Tafyleb,”  situated  at 
the  Edom i tic  mountains,  where  a  hundred  foun¬ 
tains,  pomegranate  and  olive  trees,  figs,  apples, 
aprioots,  oranges  and  nectarines  of  a  large 
kind,  are  found;  and  the  inhabitants  supply  the 
Syrian  caravans  with  the  necessaries  of  life. 
Comp.  Deut.  ii.  28,  29.  Thus  a  place  of  refresh, 
ment  (Schultx),  in  distinction  both  from  the  de¬ 
sert  eastward,  and  Paran  under  the  same  broad 
parallel  westward.  Laban,  Haaeroth,  DUa- 
hab. — These  places,  of  which  little  is  knows, 
are  here  connected  together,  as  the  better  known 
Haseroth  intimates,  and  the  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  remark  in  ver.  2  dearly  teaches,  from  the 
chief  reference,  to  which  the  description  is  ever 
striving,  the  back  reference  to  the  first  law-giving 
at  Horeb.  Whether  “Laban”  (Sept.:  Aopbv)  is 
the  same  as  Libnah,  Num.  xxxiii.  20,  and  Disa- 
hab  (Sept.:  Karaxpbota),  the  gold  mines  upon 
the  Ailanitic  gulf,  “Minah  el  Dsahab,”  Mersa 
Dahab,  “Dsahab,”  parallel  to  Sinai,  may  be 
questionable ;  but  the  more  indefinite  name,  Ha¬ 
seroth  [enclosures],  which  lay  in  the  way  from 
Sinai,  Num.  xxxiii.  17, 18,  points  us  to  the  region 
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about  the  mountains  of  Sinai  as  their  location. 
Thus  Moses  spake  to  ali  Israel — this  is  the  origin 
of  Deuteronomy — while  the  Jordan  and  Canaan 
still  lay  before  the  people  (so  much,  surely,  the 
specified  localities  assert),  and  the  impression 
of  the  wilderness  was  still  prerailing.  The 
Arabah — of  whieh  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  pre¬ 
sent  residence  of  Israel,  reminded  them — brings 
up  afresh  the  most  remote  recollections, — of 
Soph,  where  the  Egyptians  were  drowned  (Ex. 
x?.  4),  while  Moses,  the  leader  of  Israel,  had  been 
once  rescued  from  the  Bed  Sea  (Ex.  ii.  8  sq.) — 
and,  with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  connects  the 
whole  long  wandering,  between  Paran,  where 
the  wanderings  began,  but  at  the  same  time  also 
the  new  order  which  led  them  at  its  olose  into 
the  inhabited  land  (Tophel) ;  and  of  Sinai  where 
the  law  was  given,  and  from  whence,  had  they 
been  obedient,  the  direct  course  had  led  them 
quickly  to  Canaan. 

8.  Ver.  2.  In  this  latter  sense  we  are  to  take  the 
statement  of  rer.  2  as  to  the  way  and  time  which 
leads  on  to  the  others  in  rer.  8.  It  is  either  his¬ 
torical,  that  Israel  actually  spent  so  long  at 
time,  or  simply  a  note,  that  no  longer  time  is 
necessary  to  reach  the  southern  limits  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  land.  The  way  of  mount  Beix  (Segn  iO 
is  still  the  way  to  Mount  Beir ;  although  it  only 
follows  the  general  direction  of  this  mountain, 
it  thus  runs  along  it,  and  leads  to  it.  The  spe- 
eisl  goal  is  Kadeeh-barnea,  Num.  xxxii.  8 ; 
Dent.  i.  19;  probably  the  “Kudes”  (Ain  Hades) 
discovered  by  Rowland  in  1842.  Comp.  Winer, 
SmL  “Horeb”  stands  here,  as  throughout 
Deuteronomy,  for  Sinai,  the  general  name  for  the 
partioular.  Dent,  xxxiii.  2.  Comp.  Hengstenb. 
Autk.  II.,  p.  897  sq. 

4.  Ver.  8.  With  Horeb  the  back-referenoe 
reaches  the  first  law-giving  (comp,  xxviii.  69), 
and  the  local  determinations  of  Deuteronomy 
now,  therefore,  receive  their  completion  through 
the  pregnant  and  precise  time  statements  in 
▼or.  8.  Eleven  days  were  sufficient,  or  might 
hare  been  sufficient,  and  they  were  now  in  the 
40th  year  since  the  exodus.  At  the  flint  of  the 
month — thus  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Usher 
reckons  it  a  Sabbath  day,  the  20th  of  February, 
1451  B.  C.  According  to  Josephus,  Moses  died 
at  the  last  new  moon  of  this  year.  But  the  re¬ 
ference  to  the  “last  moments1’  of  Moses  (Schultz) 
does  not  come  into  view  here.  On  the  contrary, 
indeed,  since  he  speaks  “from  his  own  subjective 
views  and  impulses”  (Baumoarten),  it  is  stated 
with  the  utmost  emphasis  that  all  is  spoken  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  commandment  of  Jehovah  for  the 
people.  The  aotive  moving  personality  makes 
the  limits  of  the  commands  a  law  to  itself,  so 
that  in  general  only  repetitions  and  expositions 
find  place  in  the  discourses,  and  even  the  en¬ 
largements,  the  continuations,  the  repetitions, 
are  put  in  new  peculiar  settings  on  the  ground 
of  a  divine  oommand. 

6.  Ver.  4.  Deuteronomy  is  no  mere  “book  of  re¬ 
proofs”  (|  1).  Although  the  time  and  places,  as 
they  have  been  previously  given,  must  remind  the 
people  of  their  sin,  yet  the  truth  as  well  as  the 
holiness  of  God  shines  dearly  therein,  and  the 
title  and  introduction  can  only  reach  its  end 
when  the  two  victories,  ver.  4,  have  been  first 
recorded  and  praised,  “the  pledge  and  earnest 


of  future  victories”  (Baumoarten).  Comp,  with 
“Sihon,”  Nura.  xxi.  21,  and  with  “Og,”  Num. 
xxi.  88  sq.  After  he  had  alain.-Moses  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah.  Amoritea. — A  gentile 
noun  from  Emor  (Amor),  Gen.  x.  16;  xiv.  7, — 
important  here,  because  all  the  Canaanites  bear 
this  name.  Geo.  xv.  16;  Deut.  i.  20,21.  Hesh- 
bon.— The  capiud  city,  of  which  Irby  and  Man¬ 
gels  (1818)  found  there  still  significant  ruins,  in 
two  oisterns  or  pits,  with  human  skulls  and  bones 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  20).  Roman  coins  of  Heshbon 
under  Caraoalla  show  a  temple  of  Astarte  or  a 
Deus  Lunus,  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  the  right  foot 
resting  upon  a  rock,  the  right  hand  holding  a 
pine  cone  and  the  left  a  spear,  wreathed  about 
with  a  serpent.  See  Rittrr’s  Oeog.  Baahan 
(Batanaa,El  Botthin). — Also  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan,  but  further  north,  Deut.  iii. 
Aahtaroth  and  Bdrei,  tbe  two  residences  of 
Og,  Josh.  xii.  4;  xiii.  12,  81.  Keil  explains  the 
absence  of  tbe  “and”  which  is  found  elsewhere 
from  tbe  “oratorical  character”  of  tbe  discourse 
here.  Sept,  and  Vulg.  insert  iL  8ince  the  over¬ 
throw  of  these  kings  is  the  characteristic  thing 
here,  and  Edrei  is  tbe  place  ar.  which  it  occurred, 
Deut.  iii.  1 ;  Num.  xxi.  88,  the  connection  may 
well  be  “After  he  had  slain — in  Edrei.”  [So 
also  Bib  Comm. — A.  G.]  Aahtaroth. — “A  re¬ 
gion  of  flocks”  (Deut.  vii.  13;  xxviii.  4),  but  at 
t  be  same  time  closely  resembling  the  name  of  tbe 
well-known  goddess  Astarte  (Ashtoreth), — at 
the  foot  of  the  present  Tell  Aehtereh,  in  whioh 
there  is  excellent  pasturage,  and  many  goats  and 
camels  are  found.  Whether  the  same  with  Ash- 
leroth  Karnaim,  Gen.  xiv.  6,  is  questionable. 
“Edrei,”  the  present  “Dera,”  “Draa,”  a  few 
wretched  basalt  huts  upon  a  hill;  or,  perhaps, 
the  other  “Edhra,”  Deut.  iii.  10. 

6.  Ver.  6.  The  foregoing  introductory  retrospect 
began  with  on  that  rtda  Jordan,  and  now 
ver.  6  goes  hack  again  to  the  same  point;  but  at 
the  same  time,  since  it  is  now  directly  introduc¬ 
tory  to  the  following  discourse,  he  adds  the  pre¬ 
sent  scene,  over  against  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  ■ 
Holy  Land,  in  the  land  of  Moab,  used  here, . 
Keil  says,  “rhetorically  for  the  usual  phrase,  in 
the  plains  of  Moab.”  If  every  beginning  is  dif¬ 
ficult,  the  “  undertaking  ”  of  Moses,  to  speak  on 
his  own  part  after  God  had  spoken,  involves- 
more  than  a  mere  beginning.  But  this  primary 
signification  of  the  word  appears  still.  Josh. x vii. 

12 ;  Judg.  i.  27,  85,  and  also  in  Gen.  xviii.  27. 
The  oonnection  gives  the  more  distinctive  shade 
of  meaning.  In  this  oonnection  there  is  so  little 
of  mere  ohanoe,  or  of  his  own  pleasure,  that 
Schultz  and  Keil  point  even  to  “an  inward  divine 
pressure.”  If  it  does  not  intimate  the  humility 
of  Moses,  or  point  out  how  he  still  onee  more,  be¬ 
fore  tbe  entrance  of  Israel  into  Canaan,  strove  to 
bring  the  law  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  the 
idea  maybe  this:  he  began,  although  his  goal 
Btood  near  at  hand.  It  was  ever  a  new  valedic¬ 
tory  discourse,  down  to  the  song  and  the  bless¬ 
ing,  acoording  to  the  method  of  Deuteronomy. 

It  was  an  undertaking,  less  on  aoconnt  of  the 
work  imposed  upon  him,  for  which  he  was  fitted 
if  any  one,  than  because  be  conld  only  begin,  but 
knew  not  whether  he  could  finish,  xxxi.  1  sq., 

24  pq.  It  was  thus  a  venture  with  reference  to 
the  hindrance  through  the  approaching  end  qff 
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life — ^K3,  Piel,  to  explain,Sept.  diaoatfccu,  Vulg. 
explanare .  Thus  to  make  clear,  to  expound, — 
Mm  law ,  to  wit,  the  well-known  law  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  method.  [Beer:  the  word  implies  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  the  matter  on  whioh  the  process  is 
employed,  and  thus  the  substantial  identity  of 
the  Deuteronomio  legislation  with  that  of  the 
previous  books. — Bib.  Comm. — A.  G.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  “From  Num.  xx.  oomp.  with  Num.  xxxiii. 
88,  89,  the  death  of  Aaron  occurred  within  the 
last  eight  mouths  of  the  40th  year.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  in  dose  connection  with  the  preceding  books 
that  the  beginning  of  Deut.  places  us  in  the 
eleventh  month  of  the  same  year.  We  see  that 
in  the  last  part  of  Num.  every  thing  refers  to  the 
approaching  entranoe  into  the  promised  land 
Joshua  is  already  appointed  the  leader,  in  the 
place  of  Moses.  The  men  are  named  who  should 
complete  the  division  of  the  land.  It  is  clear 
that  it  is  a  point  of  time  of  extraordinary  im¬ 
port,  sinoe  the  people  of  Jehovah,  after  long 
chastisement,  stand  now  a  second  time  upon  the 
borders  of  its  land,  while  the  divinely  chosen 
law-giver  and  regent  prepares  for  his  near  de¬ 
parture  ;  and  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that  this 
decisive  point  of  time  should  be  marked  by  the 
earnest,  warning  words  of  Moses,  by  the  second 
law-giving,  and  the  renewal  of  the  oovenant  of 
Sinai.”  Ranks. — 14  To  the  respect  in  whioh  he 
was  held,  from  the  mighty  deeds  which  God  had 
wrought  through  him  in  Egypt  and  in  the  desert 
is  now  added  the  reverence  of  great  age  An 
old  man  of  120  years,  who  has  now  outlived 
nearly  the  whole  nation,  he  enters  the  congrega¬ 
tion.”  Hass. — 44  Moses  has  finished  his  life-work, 
and  the  hour  when  he  must  be  gathered  to  the 
fathers  of  his  people  is  near  at  hand.  As  he  is 
permitted  from  the  top  of  Mount  Abarim  to  view 
with  his  bodily  eye  the  land  into  which  his  peo¬ 
ple  were  soon  to  enter,  so  also  in  prophetio  illu¬ 
mination,  with  the  eye  of  the  Spirit,  he  sees  the 
future  of  his  people  in  that  land,  the  temptations, 
the  dangers,  and  the  errors  to  whioh  they  would 
be  exposed.  He  knew  that  the  safety  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Israel  depended  alone  upon  its  faith- 
frilly  and  unchangeably  cleaving  to  the  law  of 
God,  of  whioh  he  had  been  the  mediator  and  re- 
vealer,  and  that  there  was  still  in  it,  in  its  yet 
unbroken  or  partially  broken  native  dispositions, 
a  strong  disinclination  to  the  law,  and  a  stronger 
drawing  to  the  heathenism  from  whioh  it  had 
been  torn  away  by  its  gracious  calling.  This 
saddened  him,  and  impelled  him  to  bring  before 
the  new  generation  once  more  the  graoious  deal¬ 
ings  of  God  with  their  fathers,  the  fruits  of  whioh 
they  were  about  to  inherit,  and  to  impress  and 
enforce  the  law  upon  their  minds  once  more. 
With  the  feelings  with  which  a  dying  father  ga¬ 
thers  around  him  his  sons  for  the  last  paternal 
warnings  and  exhortations,  Moses,  in  the  fore¬ 
sight  of  his  end  near  at  hand,  gathers  around 
him  his  people,  whom  he  had  hitherto  with  a  fa¬ 
ther's  faithfulness  led  and  instructed,  whom  he 
had  fostered  and  cherished  with  a  mother's  ten¬ 
derness,  and  who,  from  now  on,  without  him, 
without  his  constant,  faithful  leading  and  disci¬ 


pline,  were  to  enter  upon  a  great,  rich,  but  also 
roost  dangerous  future.”  Kurts. 

2.  The  emphasis  whioh  in  every  way  is  given 
to  the  wilderness  calls  our  attention  to  its  theo¬ 
logical  significance.  It  is  perhaps  true,  as 
Baumgartek  suggests,  that  44  the  desolate  plain 
in  whioh  Israel  had  spent  so  much  lime,”  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  44  starting  point,  the  mount  of 
Horeb,”  and  the  44  goal,  the  highlands  of  Ca¬ 
naan,' *  represents  <4  the  whole  last  past,  ineluding 
the  present,  as  a  state  of  imperfeotion  and  pre¬ 
paration.”  But  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  not  the 
“last  past,  including  even  the  present,”  but  ra¬ 
ther  the  whole  past  from  Egypt,  all  of  which 
bears  the  character  of  44  the  wilderness,”  whi«h 
is  spoken  of  here,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  this 
44 residence  in  the  valley”  symbolises  the  ob 
ject,  the  purpose  of  God  in  this  providence  (hu¬ 
miliation),  as  objectively  the  trial  and  subjec¬ 
tively  the  knowledge,  whioh  were  also  designed 
and  held  in  view  by  God.  Deut.  viii.  2.  The 
theological  significance  of  the  wilderness  is  gene¬ 
rally  and  specially  pedagogical.  After  the  op¬ 
positions,  world  and  redemption,  bondage  in 
Egypt,  and  freedom,  the  residence  there,  and  the 
exodus  thenoe  until  the  Red  Sea  was  passed,  the 
reconciliation  of  these  oppositions,  t.  the  in¬ 
struction  and  training  of  the  people  of  God  in 
faith,  was  neoessary.  As  thus  instructed  only 
was  Israel  fitted  for  its  judicial  work  upon  the 
people  of  Canaan,  and  for  the  possession  of  the 
promised  land.  The  wilderness,  whioh  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  this  end,  as  far  as  locality  and 
means  of  training  were  concerned,  was  the  di¬ 
vine  national  school  of  Israel.  Only  in  this  sig¬ 
nificance  is  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  temptation 
which  results  in  knowledge  and  confirmation, 
and  thus  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  proving  or  test¬ 
ing,  Deut.  viii.;  while  in  other  cases  it  is  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  punishment,  Num.  xiv.  88. 

8.  This  school  character  of  the  wilderness — 
not  a  school  for  44  turning  nomads  into  agricul¬ 
turists,”  but  with  whioh  the  44  production  of  a 
new  generation”  goes  hand  in  hand — is  in  some 
measure  stereotyped  for  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
the  frequently  returning  40  days.  Moses  was 
40  days  and  nights  in  Horeb,  Ex.  xxiv.  18; 
xxxiv.  28;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18;  x.  10.  Elijah  was 
40  days  and  nights  in  the  wilderness  on  the  way 
to  Horeb,  1  Kings  xix.  8.  It  was  a  school-time 
for  the  prophets,  as  the  appearance  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  wilderness  was  generally  prepara¬ 
tory  for  Israel,  and  the  40  days  and  nights,  MaU. 
iv.  2,  show  us  the  Son  of  God,  after  His  com¬ 
pleted  home-life  (Luke  ii.  51,  62),  in  the  sohool 
for  His  official  life. 

4.  As  the  second  tables  of  the  law  which  Moses 
hewed,  Ex.  xxxiv.,  so  his  second  abode  on  Horeb 
foreshadowed  the  Deuteronomio  law-giving.  As 
if  Moses,  with  whom  God  bad  spoken  on  Sinai, 
as  with  no  other,  was  to  the  seoond  generation 
what  Jehovah  was  to  the  first.  Luther:  44 It 
was  named,  the  other  law,  not  because  different 
from  that  which  was  given  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
but  beoause  it  was  repeated  through  Moses  a  se¬ 
oond  time,  with  a  new  oovenant,  and  renewed 
before  those  who  had  not  heard  it  as  first  given. 
For  those  who  had  heard  it  from  the  Lord  Him¬ 
self  had  perished  in  the  wilderness.” 

5.  If  repetition  is  mater  itudionm ,  recollection 
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M  it  animates  the  title  to  Deuteronomy,  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  following  discourses,  is  the 
practical  means,  the  more  plastic  the  more  prac¬ 
tical,  first  to  excite  gratitude  to  Qod  here,  but 
secondly,  also,  to  self-knowledge,  without  de¬ 
scending  into  which  abyss  there  is  no  ascent  to 
the  true  knowledge  of  God.  The  consciousness 
of  guilt  generally  grows  stronger  and  more  per¬ 
sonal  with  the  obligation  to  thankfulness,  espe¬ 
cially  for  those  who  in  the  existing  lore  to  God 
recognise  the  first  love  as  one  predominantly  of 
feeling  and  fanoy  (Ex.  xv.).  to  whom  in  direct 
connection  with  the  praises,  the  innermost  nature 
of  man,  his  self-deoeption  and  hypocrisy,  dis¬ 
closes  itself  more  and  more,  and  who  learn  to 
perceive  that  the  consciousness  of  redemption 
once  experienced  most  prove,  and  confirm  itself 
also,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  daily  provi¬ 
dence  of  God.  (Prom  Egypt  and  the  daily  bread 
for  the  day). 

,  6.  The  norm  of  the  Mosaic  discourses,  the 

commandments  of  God,  shows  the  word  of  God  in 
the  narrower,  but  therefore  for  us  also  in  the 
wider  sense,  both  as  immediate  and  mediate,  to 
be  the  rule  of  dootrine  and  life.  “He  gives 
therewith  the  true  way  of  prophecy,  and  indeed 
of  every  reformation/’  Schultx.  We  have  here 
also  the  critical  principle  of  the  historical  re¬ 
formation  of  the  16th  century.  The  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches  are  historical  denomina¬ 
tions,  but  reformation  is  the  constant  duty  of 
the  Church,  and  reformation  is  different  from 
mere  restoration. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yers.  1-6.  The  past  of  a  people:  1.  a  glass 
of  its  present;  2.  as  instructive  for  its  future. 
The  past  dealings  of  God  with  a  people  should — 

1.  excite  it  to  gratitude ;  2.  humble  it;  8.  en¬ 
courage  it  to  confidence.  The  forgetfulness  of  a 
nation  in  reference  to  its  past  is — 1.  a  religious, 

2.  moral,  8.  a  political  fault.  The  retrospect  of 
a  past  life  a  teacher — 1.  of  our  sins,  2.  but  also 
of  the  faithftilness  of  God.  In  the  review  of  a 
portion  of  time  closed  up—  e.g.,  the  old  or  past 
year — we  learn,  1.  the  goodness  of  God  whioh 
we  should  praise,  2.  our  own  guilt  whioh  we 
should  oonfess,  8.  the  patience  of  God  which 
should  lead  to  conversion.  With  the  look  back¬ 
wards,  comes  the  look  within  and  around,  and 
then  also  the  look  outwards  and  upwards. 
Recollection!  consideration!  praise!  Knowest 
thou  not  that  the  goodness  of  God  leadeth  thee 
to  repentance?  The  significant  turning  points 
in  human  life.  The  seriousness,  painfulness, 
and  blessedness  of  recollection. 

Yer.  1.  All  for  the  people,  hence  also  for  the 
whole  people.  As  the  reference  to  Canaan  is 
the  decisive  one  for  Moses,  so  the  look  to  heaven 
(“the  other  side  of  Jordan”)  should  be  to  us 
The  journey  through  the  wilderness — the  sohool- 
time  for  the  inward  man. — Ver.  2.  Our  hin¬ 
drances  in  the  inward  and  outward  life  come 
from  disobedience  to  God.  Disobedienoe  hastens 
quickly,  but  obedience  oomes  sooner  to  the  goal. 
From  Horeb  to  Kadesh-Barnea,  through  the  law 
oomes  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  the  sentence 
of  death. — Yer.  8.  In  the  love  of  God  we  do  not 
leave  sehool-life  before  the  proper  time.  According 


to  the  commandment  of  God,  should  be  the  rule 
of  our  WQrds  as  of  our  acts  and  lives.  All  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divine  word !  Faithfulness  to  the 
word:  holding  fast  to  the  end,  ever  finding  a 
word  suited  to  those  trusted  in  our  care,  in 
every  word,  judging  ourselves  by  the  word  of 
God  Homiletios,  what  it  should  be. — Ver.  5. 
How  the  children  of  God  begin  right  with  respeot 
to  their  end. — The  Phoenix  out  of  the  ashes. — 
The  faithful  holds  on  preaohing,  testifying, 
teaching,  and  never  wearies. — The  glorious 
question  of  Calvin  in  his  last,  days:  ‘-Do  you 
wish  that  the  Lord,  when  He  comes,  should  find 
me  idle  ?”  (comp,  the  preface  to  the  last  revision 
of  the  Institutes,  1559),  in  whioh  he  speaks  of 
himself  “as  one  near  to  death “but  the  more 
oppressed  with  sickness,  the  less  will  I  spare 
myself,  that  I  may  bring  the  work  to  its  con¬ 
clusion.”  Thus  he  speaks  of  his  writings,  that 
God  had  granted  him  grace  “earnestly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  to  go  to  his  work,  so  that  he  had  not 
in  one  single  instance  knowingly  distorted  or 
inoorreotly  explained  a  passage  of  Scripture.” — 
The  work  of  the  true  preaober  is  still  to-day  the 
exposition  of  the  law  of  God  ;  he  is  therein  lite¬ 
rally  ever  a  beginner.  As  it  is  a  work  of  hu¬ 
mility,  so  also  of  oourage. — The  trumpet  should 
give  no  uncertain  sound,  1  Cor.  xiv.  8,  9  — 
Moses  has  sought  to  put  the  law  in  the  hearts  of 
the  anointed  people,  and  expounded  it  for  them. 
The  exposition  and  practical  carrying  out  of  the 
oommandments  of  God  is  a  constant  effort  of 
the  Church  necessary  to  its  own  health  and 
safety. 

R.  Gill:  “In  these  words  we  have  the  title, 
ground  and  oontents  of  this  fifth  book  of 
Moses.” 

Calvin:  “God  does  not,  as  earthly  kings  are 
wont  to  do,  enrich  His  law  with  new  commands, 
as  taught  by  experience,  but  will  help  the  slow 
and  crude  sense  of  His  people.” 

Luther  (ver.  8):  “He  repeats  here,  so  that 
one  should  preach  nothing  among  the  people  of 
God  whioh  he  is  not  certain  is  In  the  word  of 
God.  It  is  necessary  indeed  that  every  one 
should  be  constrained  to  announoe  or  declare  the 
word  of  God.  He  does  not  say  what  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  him,  but  what  the  Lord  commanded 
him.” 

G.  D.  KBUMMAOHER:**God  says  by  the  prophet 
Hosea:  I  will  lead  them  in  the  wilderness,  and 
says  this  not  as  a  threatening,  but  as  a  fatherly 
discipline,  and  adds  therefore:  and  will  speak 
friendly  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  in  a  spiritual  wil¬ 
derness.  It  consists  in  removing  all  supports  on 
whioh  man  might  place  his  confidence  other  than 
God,  and  thus  shutting  him  up  to  rest  his  hope 
alone  upon  the  living  God.  He  will  never  do 
this  so  long  as  he  has  around  him  or  with  him 
that  whioh  draws  him  into  idolatry,  and  hence  it 
must  be  taken  from  him.  This  removal  of  all 
creature  supports  is  partly  outward  and  partly 
inward,  and  at  times  both  outward  and  inward. 
Thus  with  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom,  2 
Sam.  xv.  The  latter  as  with  Abraham,  Ring 
Jeboshaphat ;  Paul  in  Asia,  2  Cor.  i.;  Peter  upon 
the  sea.  With  Job  both  occur.  The  disciples 
felt  it  when  they  saw  Jesus  dead,  even  upon  the 
cross.  Sometimes  it  occurs  at  once,  and  then 
oeaBes ;  but  more  frequently  it  oomes  by  degrees 
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sad  prooeedts  to  a  greater  and  greater  extent. 
This  removal  has  distinguishable  degrees.  In 
one  case,  a  promise  or  a  recollection  of  some 
past  experience,  or  the  like,  is  left;  in  another, 
all  is  taken,  Ps.  lxxxviii.  Thus  the  Lord  leads 
us,  but  ooly  to  empty  us  of  all  self-confidence 
and  win  us  to  a  naked  confidence  in  Him,  2  Cor. 
i  9.  An  urgent  demand  for  humility  and  watch¬ 
fulness  against  any  self- exaltation,  Prov.  xviii. 
12.  But  also  a  word  of  sweet  consolation :  Ood 
can  lift  thee  up  again.”  “The  Church  is  in  the 
wilderness,  where  on  every  side  errors  gain  the 
upper  hand,  and  the  pure  word  seldom :  where 
temptations  to  frivolity  and  worldly  thoughts  in¬ 
crease;  where  heavy  persecutions  and  defections 
occur;  where  the  wise  virgins  sleep  with  the 
foolish,  and  serious  earnestness  in  the  service 
of  Qod,  threatens  to  become  extinct;  and  ihus 
our  time  may  be  regarded  as  one  peculiarly 
fruitless,  with  all  our  bustle  and  noise  over  our 
mission  and  Bible  unions.”  “Moreover,  it 
seems  to  me  remarkable  that  wilderness,  in  He¬ 
brew,  comes  from  a  word  which  means  both  to 
speak  and  to  lead,  so  that  to  be  in  the  wilderness 
and  under  leading,  in  Hebrew,  amounts  nearly 
to  one  and  the  same  thing.” 

Burl.  Bib.: “Obedience  is  the  principal  thing 
in  every  household  of  God.  This  Moses  de¬ 


manded  in  the  law,  to  this  Christ  urges  in  the 
gospel,  and  to  this  end  the  Holy  Spirit  writes  a 
new  law  in  the  heart,  which  is  even  typified  in 
this  book.” 

Yer.  2.  Mark  the  incalculable  injury  of  unbe¬ 
lief. — Wurtb.  Bib.:  “A  Christian  teacher  should 
neglect  no  time  or  occasion  to  teach  the  word  of 
God,  but  should  use  special  diligence,  that  he 
may  instruct  youth  thoroughly  in  the  knowledge 
of  God,  2  Tim.  iii.  14;  iv  2.  A  teacher  also 
should  not  grieve  to  repeat  often,  for  such  repe¬ 
tition  makes  the  hearer  more  certain,  Phil.  iii. 
1 ;  2  Pet.  i.  12.  Whoever  speaks  in  the  Church 
ought  not  to  speak  his  own  wisdom,  or  the  spe¬ 
culations  of  reason,  or  the  comments  of  men, 
but  the  orAoles  of  God.”  Chytraeus. 

Sohults:  “He  will  say:  This  1  have  done  for 
thee;  what  wilt  thou  do  for  me?  Comp,  last 
words  of  Jaoob,  Gen.  xlix.;  of  Joshua  (Josh, 
xxiii.  24) ;  of  David,  2  Sam.  xxiii  The  older 
interpreters  have  already  drawn  the  parallel  be¬ 
tween  Deuteronomy  and  the  farewell  words  of 
Christ.”  Even  Geddes  remarks:  “The  whole 
disoourse  is  one  of  the  most  beautifal  which  ever 
fell  from  human  lips.  Wisdom,  appropriateness, 
overwhelming  eloquence,  and  the  paternal  soli¬ 
citude  of  the  lawgiver,  are  apparent  throughout 
the  whole.” 


I.  THE  FIRST  DISCOURSE. 

Chapter  I.  6— IV.  40. 

1.  The  command  of  God  for  the  breaking  up  from  Horeb— and  the  promise.  (Yen.  6-8.) 

6  The  Lord  our  Qod  spake  unto  us  in  Horeb,  saying,  Ye  have  dwelt  long  enough  in 

7  this  mount :  Turn  you,  and  take  your  journey,  and  go  to  the  mount  of  the  Amor- 
ites,  and  unto  all  [his  neighbors — see  marg.]  the  places  nigh  thereunto,  in  the 

friain,  in  the  hills,  and  in  the  vale,  and  in  the  south,  and  by  the  sea-side,  to  the 
and  of  the  Canaanites,  and  unto  Lebanon,  unto  the  great  river,  the  river  Eu- 
8  phrates.  Behold,  I  have  [given]  set  the  land  before  you :  go  in  and  possess  the 
land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  give 
unto  them  and  to  their  seed  after  them. 

2.  The  corresponding  precautions  which  Moses  took.  (Vers.  9-18.) 

9  And  I  spake  unto  you  at  that  time,  saying,  I  am  not  able  to  bear  you  myself 
10  alone :  The  Lord  your  God  hath  multiplied  you,  and  behold,  ye  are  this  day  as 
11  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multitude.  (The  Lord  God  of  your  fathers  make  you  a 
thousand  times  so  many  more  as  ye  are,  and  bless  you,  as  he  hath  promised  you!) 
12  How  can  I  myself  alone  bear  your  cumbrance,  and  your  burden,  and  your  strife  ? 
18  Take1  you  wise  men,  and  understanding,  and  known  among  your  tribes,  and  I  will 
14  make  them  rulers  over  you.  And  ye  answered  me,  and  said,  The  thing  which  thou 
15  hast  spoken  is  good  for  us  to  do.  So  I  took  the  chief  of  your  tribes,  wise  men,  and 
known,  and  made  [gave]  them  heads  over  you,  captains  over  thousands,  and  cap¬ 
tains  over  hundreds,  and  captains  over  fifties,  and  captains  over  tens,  and  officers 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ver.  13.  OH,  give,  place,  set— A.  0.] 
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16  among  your  tribes.  And  I  charged  your  judges  at  that  time,  saying,  Hear  the 
causes  between  your  brethren,  and  judge  righteously  between  every  man  and  his 

17  brother,  and  the  stranger  that  is  with  him.  Ye  shall  not  respect  persons  [regard 
faces]  in  judgment;  but  ye  shall  hear  the  small  as  well  as  the  great;  ye  shall  not 
be  afraid  of  the  free  of  man ;  for  the  judgment  is  God’s :  and  the  cause  that  is  too 

18  hard  for  you,  bring  it  unto  me,  and  I  will  hear  it.  And  I  commanded  you  at  that 
time  all  the  things  [words]  which  ye  should  do. 

8.  The  actual  breaking  up  from  Horeb,  and  arrival  in  Eadeeh-barnea ;  the  enoouragement  to  the 

promise.  (Vers.  19-21.) 

19  And  when  we  departed  from  Horeb,  we  went  through  all  that  great  and  terrible 
wilderness,  which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,  as  the  Lord 

20  our  God  commanded  us;  and  we  came  to  Kadesh-barnea  And  I  said  unto  you, 
Ye  are  come  unto  the  mountains  of  the  Amorites,  whi  h  the  Lord  our  God  doth 

21  give  unto  us.  Behold,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  set  [given]  the  land  before  thee: 
go  up  and  possess  it,  as  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  said  unto  thee ;  fear  not, 
neither  be  discouraged. 

4.  The  Spies.  (Vers  22-26  ) 

22  And  ye  came  near  unto  me  every  one  of  you  [all  ye],  and  said,  We  will  send  men 
before  us,  and  they  shall  search  us  out  the  land,  and  bring  us  word  again  by  wbat 

23  wav  we  must  go  up,  and  into  what  cities  we  shall  come.  And  the  saying  pleased  me 

24  well  r1  and  I  took  twelve  men  of  you,  one  of  a  tribe :  And  they  turned  and  went  up 

25  into  the  mountain,  and  came  unto  the  valley  of  Eshcol,  and  searched  it  out  And 
they  took  of  the  fruit  of  the  land  in  their  hands,  and  brought  it  down  unto  us,  and 
brought  us  word  again,  and  said,  It  is  a  good  land  which  the  Lord  our  God  doth 
give  us. 

5.  The  unbelief  notwithstanding  all  assuranoes  and  experiences.  (Vers.  25-88.) 

26  Notwithstanding,  ye  would  not  go  up,  but  rebelled  against  the  commandment  of 

27  the  Lord  your  God :  And  ye  murmured  in  your  tents,  and  said,  Because  the  Lord 
hated  us,  he  has  brought  us  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  deliver  [give]  us 

28  into  the  hand  of  the  Amorites,  to  destroy  us.  Whither  shall  we  go  up?  our  bre¬ 
thren  have  discouraged  [melted]  our  heart,  saying,  The  people  is  greater  and  taller 
than  we;  the  cities  are  great  and  walled  up  to  heaven;  and  moreover,  we  have 

29  seen  the  sons  of  the  Anakims  [sons  of  the  giants]  there.  Then  I  said  unto  you, 

30  Dread  not,  neither  be  afraid  of  them.  The  Lord  your  God  which  goeth  before 

31  you,  he  shall  fight  for  you,  according  to  all  that  he  did  for  [with]  you  in  Egypt 
before  your  eyes ;  And  in  the  wilderness,  where  thou  hast  seen  how  that  the  Lord 
thy  Goa  bare  thee,  as  a  man  doth  bear  his  son,  in  all  the  way  [the  whole  way] 

32  that  ye  went,  until  ye  came  into  this  place.  Yet  in  this  thing  [word]  ye  did  not 

33  believe  the  Lord  your  God,  Who  went  in  the  way  before  you,  to  search  you  out  a 
place  to  pitch  your  tents  in,  in  fire  by  night,  to  shew  you  by  what  way  ye  should 
go,  and  in  a  cloud  by  day. 

6.  The  judgment  of  God.  (Vers.  84-40.) 

34  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice  of  your  words,  and  was  wroth,  and  sware,  saying, 

35  Surely  there  shall  not  one  of  these  men  of  this  evil  generation  see  that  good  land, 

36  which  I  sware  to  give  unto  your  fathers,  Save  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephunneh ;  he 
shall  see  it.  and  to  him  will  I  give  the  land  that  he  hath  trodden  upon,  and  to  his 

37  children,  because  he  hath*  wholly  followed  the  Lord.  Also  the  Lord  was  angry 

38  with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying,  Thou  also  shalt  not  go  in  thither.  But  [am.  But] 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  which  standeth  before  thee,  he  shall  go  in  thither.  Encou- 

39  rage  him :  for  he  shall  cause  Israel  to  inherit  it.  Moreover,  your  little  ones,  which 
ye  said  should  be  a  prey,  and  your  children,  which  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge 
between  good  and  evil,  they  shall  go  in  thither,  and  unto  them  will  I  give  it, 


1  (Ter.  23.  It,  the  word,  wu  good  In  mine  eye*.— A.  0.] 

•  [Ver.  36.  Kargin :  lit  fulfilled,  to  go  after  Jehovah.— A  O.J 
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40  and  they  shall  possess  it  But  [And]  as  for  you,  turn  you,  and  take  your  journey 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  Red  sea. 

7.  Fruitless  attempts.  (Vers.  41-46.) 

41  Then  ye  answered  and  said  unto  me,  We  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  we  will  go 
up  and  fight,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  commanded  us.  And  when 
ye  had  girded  on  every  man  his  weapons  of  war,  ye  were  ready  [made  light]1  to  go 

42  up  into  the  hill.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  »ay  unto  them,  Go  not  up.  neither 

43  fight ;  for  I  am  not  among  you ;  lest  ye  be  smitten  Wore  your  enemies.  So  [And] 
I  spake  unto  you ;  and  ye  would  not  hear,  but  rebelled  against  the  commandment 
[mouth]  of  the  Lord,  and  went  presumptuously  [were  presumptuous  and  went] 

44  up  into  the  hill.  And  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  in  that  mountain,  came  out 
against  you,  and  chased  you,  as  bees  do,  and  destroyed  you  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hor- 

45  mah.  And  ye  returned  and  wept  before  the  Lord;  but  the  Lord  would  not 

46  hearken  to  your  voice,  nor  give  ear  unto  you.  So  ye  abode  in  Kadesh  many  days, 
according  uuto  the  days  that  ye  abode  there. 

8.  The  new  beginning.  (Chap.  II.  1-8.) 

1  Then  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  sea,  as  the  Lord  spake  unto  me :  and  we  compassed  mount  8eir  many  days. 

2,  3  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  Ye  have  compassed  this  mountain  long 
enough :  turn  you  northward. 

9.  The  ezoeptions  (vers.  4-28):  Edom  (vers.  4-8):  Mo<ib  (vers.  9-16):  Ammon  (verf.  16-28). 

4  And  command  thou  the  people,  saying.  Ye  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your 
brethren  the  children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in  Seir ;  and  they  shall  be  afraid  of 

5  you :  take  ye  good  heed  unto  yourselves  therefore :  Meddle  not  with  them ;  for  I 
will  not  give  you  of  their  land,  no,  not  so  much  as  a  foot-breadth  [the  treading  of 
the  sole  of  the  foot] ;  because  I  have  given  mount  Seir  unto  Esau  for  a  possession. 

6  Ye  shall  buy  meat  [food]  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  eat;  and  ye  shall  also 

7  buy  water1  of  them  for  money,  that  ye  may  drink.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath 
blessed  thee  in  all  the  works  of  thy  hand :  he  knoweth  [careth  for]  thy  walking 
through  this  great  wilderness :  these  forty  years  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  been  with 

8  thee :  thou  hast  lacked  nothing.  And  when  we  passed  by  from  our  brethren  the 
children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  m  Seir  through  the  way  of  tne  plain  from  Elath,  and 
from  Eziongaber,  we  turned  and  passed  by  the  way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab. 

9  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Distress  not  the  Moabites,  neither  contend  with  them 
in  battle  :*  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  their  land  for  a  possession ;  because  I  have 

10  given  Ar  unto  the  children  of  Lot  for  a  possession.  (The  Emims  dwelt  therein  iu 

11  times  past,  a  people  great,  and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims ;  Which  also  were 

12  accounted  giants,  as  the  Anakims ;  but  the  Moabites  call  them  Emims.  The  Ho- 
rims  also  dwelt  in  Seir  before-time,  but  the  children  of  Esau  succeeded  them  [dis¬ 
lodged  and],  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  before  them,  and  dwelt  in  their 
stead ;  as  Israel  did  unto  the  land  of  his  possession,  which  the  Lord  gave  unto 

13  them.)  Now  rise  up,  said  J,4  and  get  you  over  the  brook  Zered :  and  we  went  over 

14  the  brook  Zered.  And  the  space  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh-barnea,  until  we 
were  come  over  the  brook  Zered,  vxis  thirty  and  eight  years ;  until  all  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  the  men  of  war  were  wasted  out  from  among  the  host,  as  the  Lord  sware 

15  unto  them.  For  [And]  indeed  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  against  them,  to  destroy 

16  them  from  among  the  host,  until  they  were  consumed.  So  [And]  it  came  to  pass, 

17  when  all  the  men  of  war  were  consumed  and  dead  from  among  the  people.  That 

18  the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  Thou  art  to  pass  over  through  Ar,  the  coast  of 

19  Moab,  this  day :  And  when  thou  comest  nigh  over  against  the  children  of  Ammon, 

1  [Ver.  41.  O'nrtV  Most  modern  commentator*  adopt  the  rendering  of  BchrBder,  connecting  It  with  the  Arabic  word 

•  T  ~ 

of  the  name  sense.  It  is  merely  a  conjecture,  however,  and  the  context  would  seem  to  ikvor  the  rendering  In  our  version. 

—A.  0.] 

*  [Chap.  II.  Ver. «.  Lit.  dig  water,  buy  permission  to  dig  water.  Bn.  Gome. — A.  G.] 

•  Ver.  9.  [Margin :  use  n^t  hoetility  against  them ;  but  the  text  is  better  here. — A.  G.] 

«  [Ver.  13.  Omit  sat'd  L  The  words  are  still  the  words  of  God  to  Moses,  and  connect  It  with  ver.  9.— A.  G.j 
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distress  them  not,  nor  meddle  with  them ;  for  I  will  not  give  thee  of  the  land  of  the 
children  of  Ammon  any  possession ;  because  I  have  given  it  unto  the  children  of 

20  Lot  j for  a  possession.  (That  also  was  accounted  a  land  of  giants :  giants  dwelt 

21  therein  in  old  time :  and  the  Ammonites  call  them  Zamzummims ;  A  people  great, 
and  many,  and  tall  as  the  Anakims ;  but  the  Lord  destroyed  them  before  them ; 

22  and  they  succeeded  [dislodged]  them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead :  As  he  did  to  the 
children  of  Esau,  which  dwelt  in  Beir,  when  he  destroyed  the  Horims  from  before 
them ;  and  they  succeeded  [dislodged]  them,  and  dwelt  m  their  stead  even  unto  this 

23  day :  And  the  Avims  which  dwelt  in  Hazerim  [villages]  even  unto  Azzah  {Gaza], 
the  Caphtorims,  which  came  forth  out  of  Caphtor,  destroyed  them,  and  dwelt  in 
their  stead.) 


10.  The  first  victory  and  possession.  (Vers.  24— ohap.  iii.  22.) 
a.  The  promise  of  victory  (vers.  24,  26). 

24  Rise  ye  up,  take  your  journey,  and  pass  over  the  river  Arnon :  behold,  I  have 

ffiven  into  thy  hand  Sihon  the  Amorite,  king  of  Heshbon,  and  his  land :  begin  to 
am.  to]  possess  it,  and  contend  with  him  in  battle.  This  day  will  I  begin  to  put 
[give]  the  dread  of  thee  and  the  fear  of  thee  upon  the  nations  that  are  under  the 
whole  heaven,  who  shall  hear  report  of  thee,  and  shall  tremble,  and  be  in  anguish 
because  of  thee. 


b.  The  victory  over  King  Sihon.  (Vers.  26-87.) 

26  And  I  sent  messeqgers  out  of  the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth  unto  Sihon  king  of 

27  Heshbon  with  words  of  peace,  saying,  Let  me  [I  will]  pass  through  thy  land :  I 
will  go  along  by  the  highway,  I  will  neither  turn  unto  the  right  hand  nor  to  the 

28  left  Thou  snalt  sell  me  meat  [food]  for  money,  that  I  may  eat;  and  give  me  wa- 

29  ter  for  money,  that  I  may  drink:  only  I  will  pass  through  on  my  feet;  (As  the 
children  of  Esau  which  dwell  in  Seir,  and  the  Moabites  which  dwell  in  Ar,  did 
unto  me ;)  until  I  shall  pass  over  Jordan  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  our  God 

30  giveth  us.  But  Sihon  king  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him:  for  the 
Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart  obstinate  [firm],  that  he 

31  might  deliver  [give]  him  into  thy  hand,  as  appeareth  this  day.  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  me.  Behold,  I  have  begun  to  give  Sihon  and  his  land  before  thee :  begin  to 

32  [ am.  to]  possess,  that  thou  mayest  inherit  his  land.  Then  Sihon  came  out  against 

33  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to  fight  at  Jahaz.  And  the  Lord  our  God  delivered  him 

34  before  us ;  and  we  smote  him,  and  his  sons,  and  all  his  people.  And  we  took  all 
his  cities  at  that  time,  and  utterly  destroyed  [banned]1  the  men,  and  the  women,  and 

35  the  little  ones  of  every  city ;  we  left  none  to  remain :  Only  the  cattle  we  took  for  a 

36  prey  unto  ourselves,  and  the  spoil  of  the  cities  which  we  took.  From  Aroer  which 
ts  by  the  brink  of  the  river  of  Arnon,  and  from  the  city  that  is  by  the  river,  even 
unto  Gilead,  there  was  not  one  city  too  strong  for  us :  tne  Lord  our  God  delivered 

37  [gave  up]  all  unto  us :  Only  unto  the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  thou  earnest 
not,  nor  unto  any  place  [the  whole  side]  of  the  river  Jabbok,  nor  unto  the  cities  in 
the  mountains,  nor  unto  whatsoever  the  Lord  our  God  forbade  us. 


O.  The  victory  over  King  Og.  (Chap.  III.  1-11.) 

1  Then  [And]  we  turned,  and  went  up  the  way  to  Bashan :  and  Og  the  king  of 

2  Bashan  came  out  against  us,  he  and  all  his  people,  to  battle  at  Edrei.  And  the 
Lord  said  unto  me,  Fear  him  not;  for  I  will  deliver  [I  have  given]  him,  and  all 
his  people,  and  his  land,  into  thy  hand ;  and  thou  shalt  do  unto  him  as  thou  didst 

3  unto  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  which  dwelt  at  Heshbon.  So  the  Lord  our  God 
delivered  into  our  hands  Og  also  the  king  of  Bashan,  and  all  his  people:  and  we 

4  smote  him  until  none  was  left  to  him  remaining.  And  we  took  all  his  cities  at 
that  time,  there  was  not  a  city  which  we  took  not  from  them,  threescore  cities,  all 

5  the  region  of  Argob,  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  All  these  cities  were  fenced 
[fortified]  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars;  beside  uu walled  towns  a  great  many. 


1  (Ver.  34.  DnO.  The  meaning  and  construction  of  this  word  are  doubtful ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  and  the  ab» 
•*nee  of  the  article  are  both  in  favor  of  connecting  ft  with  fWO*  and  of  rendering  mortals,  men  generally.  We  took  aU 
ity  of  mortals.*  What  was  laid  under  ban  was  of  course  destroyed  w— A.  O.] 


his  tftiat,  and  laid  under  ban  every  city  < 
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6  And  we  utterly  destroyed  [laid  them  under  ban]  them,  as  we  did  unto  Sibon  king 

7  of  Heshbon,  utterly  destroying  the  men,1  women,  and  children  of  every  city.  But 

8  all  the  cattle,  and  the  spoil  of  the  cities,  we  took  for  a  prey  to  ourselves.  And  we 
took  at  that  [this]  time  out  of  the  hand  of  the  two  kings  of  the  Amorites  the  land 
that  was  on  this  [that]  side  Jordan,  from  the  river  of  Amon  unto  Mount  Hermon; 

9  ( Which  Hermon  the  Bidonians  call  Sirion;  and  the  Amorites  call  it  Shenir;) 

10  All  the  cities  of  the  plain,  and  all  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  unto  8alchah  and 

11  Edrei,  cities  of  the  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  For  only  Og  king  of  Bashan  re¬ 
mained  of  the  remnant  of  giants ;  behold,  his  bedstead  was  a  bedstead  of  iron;  is  it 
not  in  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon?  nine*cubits  was  the  length  thereof  and 
four  cubits  the  breadth  of  it,  after  the  cubit  of  a  man. 

d.  The  first  possession.  (Vers.  12-22.) 

12  And  this  land,  which  we  possessed  at  that  [this]  time,  from  Aroer,  which  is  by  the 
river  Arnon,  and  half  mount  Gilead,  and  the  cities  thereof,  gave  I  unto  the  Reu- 

13  benites  and  to  the  Gadites.  And  the  rest  of  Gilead,  and  all  Bashan,  being  the 
kingdom  of  Og,  gave  I  unto  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh ;  all  the  region  of  Argob 
[with  respect  to  the  whole  Bashan],  with  all  Bashan,  which  was  allied  the  land 

14  of  giants. .  Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  took  all  the  country  of  Argob,  unto  the  coasts 
of  Geshuri,  and  Maachathi ;  and  called  them  after  his  own  name,  Bashan-havoth- 

15, 16  jair,  unto  this  dav.  And  I  gave  Gilead  unto  Machir.  And  unto  the  Reuben- 
ites  and  unto  the  Gradites  I  gave  from  Gilead  even  [both]  unto  the  river  Arnon, 
half  the  valley,  and  the  border,  even  [and]  unto  the  river  Jabbok,  which  is  the 

17  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon:  The  plain  also,  and  Jordan,  and  the  coast 
thereof  \  from  Chinnereth  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  salt  sea,  under 

18  Ashdoth-pisgah  [cliffs  of  Pisgah]  eastward.  And  I  commanded  you  at  that  [in 
this!  time,  saying,  The  Lord  your  God  hath  given  you  this  land  to  possess  it;  ye 
shall  pass  over  armed  before  your  brethren  the  children  of  Israel,  all  that  are  meet 

19  for  the  war  [the  stroug  ones].*  But  [only]  your  wives,  and  your  little  ones,  and 

Jour  cattle,  (/or  I  know  that  ye  have  much  cattle,)  shall  abide  in  your  cities  which 
have  given  you ;  Until  the  Lord  have  given  rest  unto  your  brethren,  as  well  as 
unto  you,  and  until  [thus]  they  also  possess  the  land  which  the  L>rd  your  God 
hath  given  them  beyond  Jordan :  and  then  shall  ye  return  every  man  unto  his  pos- 
21  session  which  I  have  given  you.  And  I  commanded  Joshua  at  that  [this]  time, 
saying,  Thine  eyes  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  hath  done  unto  these  two 
22  kings:  so  shall  the  Lord  do  unto  all  the  kingdoms  whither  thou  passest  Ye  shall 
not  fear  them :  for  the  Lord  your  God  he  shall  fight  for  you. 

11.  Moses*  prayer  not  heard.  (Vers.  28-29.) 

23,  24  And  I  besought  the  Lord  at  that  [in  this]  time,  saying,  O  Lord  God,  thou  hast 
begun  to  shew  thy  servant  thy  greatness,  and  thy  mighty  hand:  for  [pm.  for]  what 
God  is  there  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  that  can  do  according  to  thy  w  rks,  and  accord- 
25  ing  to  thy  might?  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go  over,  and  see  the  good  land 
26  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly  mountain,  and  Lebanon.  But  the  Lord  was 
wroth  with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  would  not  hear  me :  and  the  Lord  said  unto 
27  me,  Let  it  suffice  thee ;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this  matter.  Get  thee  up  into 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  and  lift  up  thine  ey^s  westward,  and  northward,  and  southward, 
and  eastward,  and  behold  it  with  thine  eyes :  for  thou  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan. 
28  But  charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strengthen  him :  for  he  shall  go  over 
before  this  people,  and  he  shall  cause  them  to  inherit  the  land  which  thou  shalt  see. 
29  So  we  abode  in  the  valley  over  against  Beth-peor, 

12.  Moses’  exhortations.  (Chap.  IV.  1-40.) 
a.  To  the  consideration  of  the  law  generally.  (Vers.  1-8.) 

1  Now  therefore  hearken,  O  Israel,  unto  the  statutes  and  unto  the  judgments,  which 
I  teach  [am  teaching]  you,  for  to  do  them,  that  ye  may  live,  and  go  m  and  pones 


1  [Ver.  6.  See  chap.  1L  86.— A.  G.J 
*  [Ver.  18.  Sons  of  strength.— A.  G.] 
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2  the  land  which  the  Lord  Ood  of  your  fathers  giveth  you.  Ye  shall  not  add  unto 
the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish  aught  from  it,  that  ye 

3  may  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you.  Your 
eyes  have  seen  [see  still]  what  the  Lord  did  because  of  Baal-peor:  for  all  the 
men  [every  man]  that  followed  Baal-peor,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  destroyed  them 

4  from  among  you.  But  ye  that  did  cleave  unto  the  Lora  your  God,  are  alive  every 

5  one  of  you  this  day.  Behold,  I  have  taught  you  statutes,  and  judgments,  even  as 
the  Lord  my  God  commanded  me,  that  ye  should  do  so  in  the  land  whither  ye  go 

6  to  possess  it  Keep  therefore  and  do  them :  for  this  is  your  wisdom  and  your  un¬ 
derstanding  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  which  shall  hear  all  these  statutes,  and  say, 

7  Surely  [only]  this  great  nation  is  a  wise  and  understanding  people.  For  what  na¬ 
tion  is  there  so  great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  our  God  is  in 

8  all  things  that  we  call  upon  him  for  f  And  what  nation  is  there  so  great,  that  hath 
statutes  and  judgments  so  righteous  as  all  this  law,  which  I  set  before  you  this  day. 

b.  To  a  remembrance  of  the  law-giving  at  Horeb.  (Vers.  9-14.) 

9  Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep  thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things 
which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the  days  of  thy 

10  life:  but  teach  them  thv  sons,  and  thy  sons’  sons:  Specially  [om.  Specially']  the  day 
that  thou  stoodest  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb,  when  the  Lora  said  unto 
me.  Gather  me  the  people  together,  and  I  will  make  them  hear  my  words,  that 
they  may  learn  to  fear  me  all  the  days  that  they  shall  live  upon  the  earth,  and 

11  that  they  may  teach  their  children.  And  [Then]  ye  came  near  and  stood  under 
the  mountain ;  and  the  mountain  burned  with  fire  unto  the  midst  [the  heart]  of 

12  heaven,  with  darkness,  clouds,  and  thick  darkness.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  you 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire :  ye  heard  the  voice  of  the  words,  but  saw  no  simili- 

13  tude ;  only  ye  heard  a  voice  [a  form  ye  saw  not  beside  the  voice].  And  he  de¬ 
clared  unto  you  his  covenant,  which  he  commanded  you  to  perform,  even  ten  com- 

14  mandments ;  and  he  wrote  them  upon  two  tables  of  stone.  And  the  Lord  com¬ 
manded  me  at  that  time  to  teach  you  statutes  and  judgments,  that  ye  might  do 
them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  to  possess  it 

O.  That  they  ehould  lay  to  heart  the  nature  and  method  of  the  law-giver.  (Vers.  15-81.) 

15  Take  ye  therefore  good  heed  unto  yourselves  [for  the  sake  of  your  souls] ;  (for  ye 
saw  no  manner  of  similitude  on  the  day  that  the  Lord  spake  unto  you  in  Horeb  out 

16  of  the  midst  of  the  fire ;)  Lest  ye  corrupt  yourselves ,  and  make  you  a  graven  image 

17  [idol  image],  the  similitude  of  any  figure,  the  likeness  of  male  or  female,  The  like¬ 
ness  of  any  beast  that  is  on  the  earth,  the  likeness  of  any  winged  fowl  that  flieth  in 

18  the  air  [heaven],  The  likeness  of  any  thing  that  creepeth  on  the  ground,  the  like- 

19  ness  of  any  fish  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath  the  earth :  And  lest  thou  lift  up  thine 
eves  unto  heaven,  and  when  thou  seest  the  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  even 
all  the  host  of  heaven,  shouldest  be  driven  to  [shouldest  become  alienated,  and] 
worship  them,  and  serve  them,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  divided  unto  all  ra- 

20  tions  under  the  whole  heaven.  But  [And]  the  Lord  hath  taken  you,  and  brought 

Eou  forth  out  of  the  iron  furnace,  even  out  of  Egvpt,  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  in- 
eritance  [for  a  possession],  as  ye  are  this  day.  Furthermore,  the  Lord  was  angry 
with  me  for  your  sakes,  and  aware  that  I  should  not  go  over  Jordan,  and  that  1 
should  not  go  in  unto  that  good  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an 
22  inheritance :  But  I  must  die  in  this  land,  I  must  not  go  over  Jordan :  but  ye  shall 
23  go  over  and  possess  that  good  land.  Take  heed  unto  yourselves* lest  ye  forget  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  which  he  made  with  you,  and  make  you  a  graven 
image,  or  the  likeness  of  any  thing  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  forbidden  thee. 
24, 25  For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  consuming  fire,  even  a  jealous  God.  When  thou 
shalt  beget  children,  and  children’s  children,  and  ye  shall  have  remained  long  in 
the  land,  and  shall  corrupt  yourselves ,  and  make  a  graven  image  [idol  image],  or 
the  likeness  of  any  thingt  and  shall  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
26  provoke  him  to  anger ;  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  against  you  this  day, 
that  ye  shall  soon  utterly  perish  from  off  the  land  whereunto  ye  go  over  Jordan  to 
posses  it :  ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  it,  but  shall  utterly  [certainly]  be 
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27  destroyed.  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  you  among  the  nations,  and  ye  shall  be  left 

28  few  in  number  among  the  heathen,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  [drive]  you.  And 
there  ye  shall  serve  gods,  the  work  of  men’s  hands,  wood  and  stone,  which  neither 

29  see,  nor  hear,  nor  eat,  nor  smell.  But  [AndJ  if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy  heart  [thy  whole 

30  heart],  and  with  all  thy  soul.  When  thou  art  in  tribulation,  and  all  these  things 
[words  are  found]  are  come  upon  thee,  even  in  the  latter  days,  if  thou  turn  to  the 

31  Lord  thy  God,  and  shalt  be  obedient  [hearken]  unto  his  voice;  (For  the  Lord  thy 
God  is  a  merciful  God ;)  he  will  not  forsake  thee,  neither  destroy  thee,  nor  forget 
the  covenant  of  thy  fathers,  which  he  sware  unto  them. 

d.  The  consideration  of  the  superiority  of  Israel  through  its  law .  (Vers.  82-40.) 

32  For  ask  now  of  the  days  that  are  past,  which  were  before  thee,  since  the  day  that 
God  created  man  upon  the  earth,  and  ask  from  the  one  side  of  heaven  unto  the 
other,  whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this  great  thing  is,  or  hath  been 

33  heard  like  it?  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst 

34  of  the  fire,  as  thou  hast  heard,  and  live  ?  Or  hath  God  assayed  to  go  and  take  him  a 
nation  from  the  midst  of  another  nation,  by  temptations,  by  signs,  and  by  wonders, 
and  by  war,  and  by  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a  stretched-out  arm,  and  by  great  ter¬ 
rors,  according  to  all  that  the  Lord  your  God  did  for  you  in  Egypt  before  your 

35  eyes  ?  Unto  thee  it  was  shewed,  that  thou  mightest  know  that  the  Lord  he  is  God : 

36  there  is  none  else  beside  him.  Out  of  heaven  he  made  thee  to  hear  his  voice,  that 
he  might  instruct  thee :  and  upon  earth  he  shewed  thee  his  great  fire ;  and  thou 

37  heardest  his  words  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  And  because  he  loved  thy  fathers, 
therefore  he  chose  their  [his]  seed  after  them  [him],  and  brought  thee  out  in  his 

38  sight  [with  his  face]  with  his  mighty  power  out  of  Egypt;  To  drive  out  nations 
from  before  thee,  greater  and  mightier  than  thou  curt,  to  bring  thee  in,  to  give  thee 

39  their  land  for  an  inheritance,  as  it  is  this  day.  Know  therefore  this  day,  and  con¬ 
sider  it  in  thine  heart,  that  the  Lord  he  t s  God  in  heaven  above,  and  upon  the 

40  earth  beneath :  there  is  none  else.  Thou  shalt  [And]  keep  therefore  his  statutes  and 
his  commandments  which  1  command  thee  this  day,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 
and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  prolong  thy  days  upon  the 
earth,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  for  ever. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1  Vers.  6-8.  As  Moses  spake  “  according  to 
all  that  the  Lord  commanded  him”  (ver.  8),  so 
here  we  hare  at  the  very  first  the  word  and 
command  of  the  Lord,  ver.  6  sq. — The  stand¬ 
point  at  Horeb,  is  the  most  fitting  fbr  Deu¬ 
teronomy  in  its  popular  referenee,  since  Israel 
itself  received  its  national  form  as  a  people 
through  the  Sinaitic  law-giving.  Jehovah 
our  Gtod,  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,  who  stands 
in  connection  with  both  generations  of  Israel, 
expresses  with  respect  to  God  what  the  words : 
apake  unto  ua  express  with  respect  to 
IsraeL  Comp.  v.  2  sq.  Israel  is  one  whble,  the 
old  with  the  new,  but  so  also  Jehovah  is  the 
one  and  the  same  covenant  God.  The  suooeed- 
ing  words  of  the  lord  complete  the  narrative, 
Num.  i.  1  sq. ;  x.  11  sq. — Enough  — Nearly  a 
year  was  long  enough  for  the  legal  preparation 
of  Israel.  The  abode  at  Horeb  is  emphasised  as 
long  p"')  rather,  because  that  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Israel  could  not  be  secured  in  any 
briefer  time. — Ver.  7.  Turn  you  (i.  40;  ii.  8, 

with  03^),  the  direction  of  the  face;  take 
your  journey,  the  breaking  up  and  departure; 
and  go,  the  arriving  at  the  goal.  The  three 
imperatives  are  used  to  impress  the  strong  de¬ 


sire  of  the  Lord  to  give  Canaan  to  the  people. — 
As  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  shows,  these 
oondensed  descriptive  terms  serve  to  give  the 
peculiar  features,  and  indeed  a  very  complete 
and  attractive  pioture  of  the  promised  land,  as 
the  goal  of  the  journey.  The  mount  of  the 
Amorites,  afterwards  the  mountains  of  Judah 
and  Ephraim,  is  the  first  feature  of  Canaan 
which  greets  the  eye  of  one  coming  from  the 
south,  and  is  indeed  as  a  highland  (comp.  Doct. 
and  Ethical,  j  2,  vers.  1-6),  with  the  addition : 
all  ita  neighbors,  the  “  backbone  ”  (Ksil)  of 
the  whole  land.  For  the  Amorites,  comp.  ver. 
1-4.  For  the  plain,  ver.  1.  If  the  Arabnh  fol¬ 
lowing  the  eye  includes  the  valley  of  the  *?  Dead 
8ea  and  the  Jordan”  (Sohultx)  throughout,  we 
can  scarcely  take  the  hills  as  the  Mount  of 
the  Amorites,  but  rather  as  the  remaining  moun¬ 
tains,  especially  as  the  hill  region  of  Galilee,  the 
second  member  of  the  mountain  system  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  to  which  follows  appropriately  in  order  the 
vale  (8chephelah)  from  Carmel  down  to  Gasa, 
and  the  south  (the  Negeb)  the  district  stretch¬ 
ing  from  the  wilderness  to  the  cultivated  and 
fertile  land,  from  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea 
over  to  the  region  below  Gasa ;  so  that  and  by 
the  sea  side  (Gen.  xlix.  18 ;  Luke  vi.  17)  must 
include  the  entire  Mediterranean  Coast  up  to 
Tyre,  and  at  the  same  time,  after  the  now  fol¬ 
lowing  comprehensive  description  as  the  land 
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of  the  Canatoitef,  Lebanon  (white  mountain 
from  the  snow),  the  last  member  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  system  of  Palestine,  gives  the  oharaoterittio 
finish  to  the  description.  The  speoial  mention 
of  Lebanon  and  the  extension  of  the  eastern 
limit  to  the  Euphrates  are  not  to  be  taken  “  as 
an  oratorical  fulness  of  expression”  (Kiil), 
bat  as  the  gleaming  out  of  the  divine  promise. 
Gen.  xv.  18 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  81 ;  Deut.  xi.  24.  Unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates  (from  the 
sweet  water,  or  the  rapid  flow).  But  **  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  led  captive  to  the  very  land  to  which 
as  free  and  rightful  possessors  they  should  have 
gradually  advanoed  ”  (Schults).  Comp.  Deut. 
xii.  20  and  also  2  Sam.  viii.  8,  6 ;  1  Kings  v.  1, 
4.  To  such  a  wide  outlook,  ver.  7,  corresponds 
the  lo  or  behold  of  ver.  8. — They  have  only  to 
possess  the  land  already  given  by  God 
pert)  —I  have  set  the  land  before  you.— 
“  The  possession  of  it  should  therefore  be  both 
oertain  and  easy”  (Hbrxhkimbr).  Jehovah  is 
the  God  of  Israel  not  first  sinee  Horeb  (ver.  6), 
but  already  through  the  patriarchs.  References 
Gen.  xii.  7;  xiii.  15;  xv.  18;  xvii.  8;  xxiv.  7 ; 
xxvi.  8,  4;  xxviii.  18;  xlviii.  4.  A  sacred 
objectivity  appears  here,  where  God  speaks  of 
Himself  in  the  third  person.  So  also  Moses 
speaks  of  himself  in  the  Pentateuch  — Since  the 
giving  is  one  already  completed  by  God,  so  it 
makes  no  essential  distinction  between  unto 
them  and  their  seed  after  them. — The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  only  one  of  time;  to  them,  in  the 
promise,  hence  sworn,  to  their  need  in  the 
actual  gift.  The  legal  title  of  the  successors  to 
Canaan,  depended  upon  the  patriarchs.  It  was 
legally,  validly  given  to  them,  their  seed  inheri¬ 
ted  it  from  them. 

2.  Vers.  9-18.  It  belongs  to  God  to  go  before; 
the  part  of  Moses  now  follows.  This  is  an 
order  of  arrangement,  not  a  chronological  order, 
▲t  that  time,  ver.  9.  is  the  same  as  at  Horeb, 
ver.  6  (comp.  ver.  18  with  Ex.  xviii.  5;  xvii.  6). 
And  I  spake  in  no  way  excludes  the  counsel 
of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  17  sq.),  but  rather  pre-sup- 
poees  his  very  words  ($  4,  i.  9). — [It  is  probable 
that  Moses  received  Jethro's  suggestion,  took  it 
to  God,  received  the  divine  approval,  and  then 
proposed  it  to  the  people,  which  was  specially 
suited  to  his  purpose  in  this  address.  At  that 
time,  in  Moses*  view,  includes  the  year’s  resi¬ 
dence  at  Horeb.  And  hence  there  is  no  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  narrative  in  Exodus  and 
the  statement  here.  The  transaction  may  have 
been  commenced  before  the  law  was  given,  and 
concluded  afterwards. — A.  G.] — Compare  the 

Saw-*1?  with  Ex.  xtm. 

18;  T«r.  12;  KfrK  wi'li  UtlMl,  Ex.  xtUI.  22.— 
As  ver.  6  to  us,  so  here :  to  you.— In  Gen.  xii. 
the  promise  of  the  land  was  olosely  connected 
with  and  dependent  upon  the  promise  of  a  great 
people.  Moses  here  makes  prominent  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  this  promise,  and  that  the  promise  of 
the  land  had  thus  received  a  visible  pledge,  ver. 
10  sq.  Hence  the  literal  reference  in  ver.  10  to 
Gen.  xxii.  17;  xxvi.  4;  xv.  5;  xvii.  2.  Hence 
also  in  ver.  11  the  wish  for  a  thousand-fold 
increase,  with  which  was  connected  the  wish 
for  a  blessing  according  to  Gen.  xii.  2.  With 


this  agrees  the  God  of  your  fathers.  This 
fulfilment  obviously  renders  some  arrangement 
neoessary,  through  which  the  physical  enlarge¬ 
ment  may  become  moral  aLo,  may  be  formed 
into  a  legal  organism,  so  that  as  in  connection 
with  the  divine  law-giving,  so  also  in  and 
through  this  human  arrangement  or  institution, 
all  that  which  is  needful  for  Israel's  journey  to 
Canaan,  especially  for  its  possession  of  the  same, 
and  as  a  consequence  its  settlement  therein  may 
be  provided.  Ver.  12.  A  resumption  of  ver.  9. 
For  baar,  comp.  Heb.  i.  8.  The  faot  that  fttfra 
occurs  also  in  Num  xi.  17  does  not  justify  the 
inference,  that  the  appointment  of  the  Judges 
here  must  be  connected  with  the  appointment  of 
the  Seventy  elders  there. — [The  time  and  place 
are  both  different,  and  although  there  is  a 
resemblance  in  the  expressions  which  Mose9  uses, 
it  is  entirely  natural  that  he  should  use  them  on 
both  occasions.  We  are  constantly  doing  the 
same  with  all  the  variety  and  flexibility  of  mo¬ 
dern  languages.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if 
they  should  not  ocour  in  the  narratives  of 
entirely  different  events. — A.  G.]  —  (V.  G*r- 
lach),  your  oumbranoe  is  the  people  itself; 
burden,  their  ooncerns  which  they  laid  upon 
Moses;  your  strifes,  DO?’!!,  with  a  vivid 
recollection  of  Ex.  xviii.  18  sq.,  the  litigated 
questions  and  interests. 

Ver.  18.  Take  (give)  for  you  men. — Those 
who  should  in  this  trust  act  for  their  good  must 
proceed  from  themselves.  Or  they  should  them¬ 
selves  give  what  they  need  (Judg.  i.  16).  The 
fuller  description  of  these  men  corresponds  to 
Ex.  xviii.  21  sq.  While  Jethro  dwells  more  upon 
the  moral  qualities,  Moses  brings  out  into  pro¬ 
minence  the  technical  qualifications  for  the 
office.  Wise,  in  reference  to  the  fear  of  God ; 
understanding  for  the  definite  peculiar  cases ; 
known,  with  respect  to  the  whole  people; 
their  good  report  among  them.  (Vulq.  :  quorum 
eonvertatio  ni  probata.  Comp.  Aota  vi.  8 ;  1  Tim. 
iii.  7.)  Among  your  tribes  belongs  to  the 
whole  clause,  the  entire  demand. — Rulers, 
oomp.  ver.  15;  Ex.  xviii.  25.  [Shebet,  the 
word  used  in  Deuteronomy  for  tribe,  designates 
the  tribe  as  a  political  corporation;  Matteh, 
which  ooours  frequently  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch,  but  never  in  Deuteronomy,  is 
used  in  reference  to  its  genealogical  stems  and 
branches.  Wordsworth. — A.  G.] — Ver.  14.  A 
recognition  of  the  proposal  of  Moses  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  and  ver.  15  a  recognition  of  the 
natural  relations  of  the  people  on  the  part  of 
Moses.  The  ohief  of  your  tribes,  t.  e.  those 
who  were  found  at  the  heads  of  the  several 
tribes.  Since  the  tribal  institution  thus  lay  at 
the  foundation, the  arrangement  into  1.000,  100, 
50,  1C,  aids  only  in  cases  where  unusual  num¬ 
bers  are  concerned.  Because  there  will  be  in¬ 
sight  or  understanding  wherever  there  is  true 
yisdom,  the  second  requisite  is  here  omitted  in 
the  enumeration. — Judges,  from  IBtf,  con¬ 
nected  with  ireJ  to  press  together,  with  lltf= 
110  to  rank,  to  dispose  in  order,  so  that  “sho- 
ter”  signifies  one  who  sets  in  order,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  this,  a  writer,  as  Schnbll  says: 
“one  who  is  to  keep  the  tribe  register,  and  who 
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appears  in  everything  where  reading  and  writing 
give  occasion,  and  especially  in  all  financial 
transactions.”  It  belongs  to  those  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  Judges,  that  they  should  order 
all  for  the  legal  transactions,  should  see  that  the  ! 
judgment  in  each  case  is  recorded,  and  should 
provide  for  its  execution ;  a  scripture  guide  in 
every  position  high  or  low.  Sept.  Ex.  v.  16,  19. 
ypaufiartiq ,  here  ypanpaToeioayuyelf.  It  belongs 
to  the  judicial  Amotion,  ver.  16,  especially 
first  to  hear,  then  to  judge.  For  the  first 
he  should  act  and  move  as  between  his 
brethren.  For  the  last  he  has  to  execute  right 
eouenese  (xvi.  18 ;  John  vii.  24).  The  bro¬ 
therly  open  ear  must  be  associated  with  the  in- 
corruptibly  closed  hand,  and  indeed  before  him 
each  one  is  and  remains  only  “  a  man,’1  whe¬ 
ther  he  deals  with  “  his  brother  ”  or  with  a 
41  stranger.”  "U  includes  settlement,  residence 
in  itself,  whether  temporary  or  permanent,  as  e. 
?.,  the  one  who  works  for  wages.  As  in  this 
relation  justioe  allows  no  distinction,  so  neither 
between  the  small  and  the  great,  i.  *.,  poor  and 
rioh,  the  lowly  and  the  exalted.  No  faoe,  no 
person  is  to  be  regarded  in  judgment ;  in 
Hiph.  looked  upon  with  partiality,  neither  in 
the  hearing  nor  the  judging ;  and  thus  especially 
fear,  the  most  spiritual  and  yet  the  most  natural 
and  human  form  of  corruption  is  repudiated. 
The  completion  to  Ex.  xviii.  21.  (Self-seeking 
to  the  thirst  for  gain).  All  human  reverenoe  and 
respect  disappears  when  the  judgment  is  set 
forth  with  such  emphasis  as  of  God  ( Rom.  ii. 
n),  when  the  Judge  acts  for  him  and  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  him  (2  Chr.  xix.  6).  Henoe  Ex.  xviii. 
16,  19,  inquire  of  God,  and  bring  before  God. 
The  judioial  summons  of  the  Arabs  to-day  is, 

“  thou  art  cited  before  the  judgment  of  God  so 
also  in  the  Korah.  The  cause  that  is  too 
hard  looks  back  to  Ex.  xviii.  26.  A  hint  of 
the  “  chief  judioial  authority  ”  (8chultx),  as 
for  the  present  of  Moses,  so  perhaps  in  a  ge¬ 
neral  way  already  an  intimation  of  the  kingdom, 
chap.  xvii.  The  hardness  or  difficulty  depends 
upon  the  nature  of  the  cause ;  t  he  solution  should 
be  given  to  the  judges  (for  you)  and  could  also 
be  made  known  to  the  parties  in  the  case  ap¬ 
pealed.  (It  is  interesting  to  notice  here  the  fifty  - 
eight  times  occurring  termination  J1  in  Deute- 
teronomy  used  only  in  the  older  books).  Ver. 

18.  The  transition  from  right-speaking  in  judg¬ 

ment  to  right-doing  in  life,  from  the  judges  to 
the  people  (“you”).  Either  because  Moses 
points  to  Ex.  xxi.  sq.,  or  else  gives  here  a  sum¬ 
mary  conclusion  to  the  passage  from  ver.  9  sq. 
The  Divine  law-giving,  the  decalogue,  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  whole  paragraph.  But  comp, 
upon  iv.  18.  * 

8.  Vers.  19-21.  And  we  departed,  ver. 

19.  Thus,  so  far  as  God  and  Moses  were  con¬ 
cerned,  everything  was  ready  for  the  journey 
to  Canaan,  but  alas !  it  was  not  so  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Comp.  Num.  xi.  12.  All  that 
wildernesa  here  embraces  the  whole  desert 
generally  considered  as  lying  over  against  Ca¬ 
naan.  “The  demonstrative  RUTTI  and  the  ad¬ 
dition  whioh  ye  saw  rest  upon  the  same  vivid 
representation,  whioh  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  peculiar  local  determinations  in  vers.  1,  2.” 


(8ohultz).  Because  all  therefore  also  great 
and  terrible,  comp.  viii.  16 ;  xxxii.  10.  Stretch¬ 
ing  from  Cairo  to  the  Euphrates,  and  divided  iuto 
eastern  and  western  by  the  Mountains  of  Edom, 
it  is  the  western  part,  the  Arabia  petrma  which 
is  here  spoken  of.  From  Horeb  northwards,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  desert  Et-Tih,  the  region  is  cha¬ 
racterised  by  fruitlet sness,  scarcity  of  water, 
black  chalk  hills,  boundless  plains  of  blinding 
white  sand,  the  sport  of  suffocating  west  winds, 
and  lying  under  the  heavens  glowing  as  metal. 
The  journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh,  which  in  ver. 
2  is  described  as  the  way  of  Mount  8eir,  is 
here  laid  down  as  the  way  of  the  mountain 
of ^  the  Amoritee.  The  former  is  character¬ 
istic  in  the  East,  the  latter  in  the  North,  and  is 
moreover  expressly  pointed  out  in  ver.  7,  as  the 
divinely  announced  goal.  Aa  the  Lord  our 
God  oommanded  us.  Moses,  ver.  20,  refers 
to  this  goal,  ver.  7,  as  now  attained,  and  repeats, 
ver.  21,  the  promise  (ver.  8).  0o  up,  possess 
— “ atyndeton  empkatieum .  Comp.  ii.  24,  81.” — J. 
H.  Mich.  F 

4.  Vers.  22-26.  As  these  words  of  Moses  com¬ 
plete  the  narrative,  Num.  xiii.  60,  what  follows 
down  to  ver.  46  appears  as  the  completion  made 
by  an  eye-witness  like  Moses;  so  pervading,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  undesigned  and  natural  is 
the  reference  to  Num.  xiii.,  xiv.  (j  4,  I.  10). 
While  Moses  passes  over  the  preceding  events 
recorded,  Num  xi.  12,  he  dwells  expressly  upon 
that  whioh  introduced  the  oatastrophe.  0(1*1 


in  Num.  xiii.  21  differs  from  uS“1"lflrn  here  as 
a  mere  passing  through,  differs  from  the  most 
careful  and  thorough  exploration.  Jehovah 
speaks  for  the  believer,  the  people  speak  from  a 
weak  or  small  faith.  And  bring  us  word 
(answer)  again,  (ver.  26)  as  a  parenthesis,  sc 
that  "rw— DK1  specialises  the  object  nempe  vtm, 
or  dt  via .  What  way  to  take,  and  what  fortified 
places  to  possess.  Ver.  28.  Moses  approves  the 
desire  of  the  people  because  it  was  not  unreason¬ 
able,  and  “  because  the  divine  help  never  dis¬ 
penses  with  the  wise,  oareful,  and  xealous  use 
of  all  human  means  and  strength,  but  rather  de¬ 
mands  it.”  (Kurts).  In  Num.  it  is  represented 
as  a  oommand  of  God,  and  the  more  so  because 
God  wills  that  the  deep  purposes  of  the  heart 
“  should  come  into  the  light,  and  be  overcome  or 
controlled.”  (Kurts).  Canaan  was  to  be  con¬ 
quered  and  possessed  bv  faith,  otherwise  the  re- 

£  roach  of  failure  would  rest  upon  Jehovah*  and 
[is  covenant  with  Israel  Twelve  men, 
according  to  Num.  xiii.;  none  for  Levi,  but  two 
for  Joseph,  one  each  for  Ephraim  and  Manasseh. 
Ver.  24,  comp.  Num.  xiii.  28  sq.  The  valley 

of  Behool  (from  Sbtf»  dense,  interwoven), 
grape  clusters,  grapes  from  near  Hebron,  whose 
clusters  are  said  sometimes  to  weigh  from  eight 

to  twelve  pounds.  Piel ;  to  discover,  be¬ 

cause  going  often  here  and  there,  thus  corres¬ 
ponding  to  11(W  in  Num.  xiii.  21.  The  femi¬ 
nine  run*  refers  to  the  land  (ver.  26  or  ver.  22) 
as  the  suffix  ver.  88.  Ver.  26,  literally,  as  Num. 
xiii.  20.  And  brought,  sq.  between  two,  bear¬ 
ing  the  cluster  upon  a  pole,  in  order  to  oarry  it 


without  iiyury,  Num.  xiii.  28.  What  they 
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brought  vouobes  for  their  report  as  to  the  good¬ 
ness  of  the  land.  Ver.  28  brings  out  the  rest  of 
the  report.  [It  shows  upon  what  slight  grounds 
objections  are  raised,  that  the  narrative*  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  spies,  waieh  are  plainly  subsidiary, 
should  be  urged  as  instances  of  discrepancy.  The 
obvious  order  here  is:  the  plan  originated  with 
the  people,  was  approved  by  Moses,  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  Qod,  and  earned  out  under  His  express 
sanotion.  Wordsworth  well  remarks,  “A  forger 
who  personates  Moses,  would  have  taken  good 
care  that  his  own  statements  should  be  seen  to 
be  in  perfeot  harmony  wuh  the  records  of  Moses 
himself.  The  semblances  of  discrepancies  are 
not  marks  of  spuriousness,  but  rather  of  genu¬ 
ineness.’ * — A.  G.]. 

6.  Vers.  26-88.  This  subsequent  report  cor¬ 
responds  throughout  with  the  narrative  in  Num. 
xiii.  27,  28  sq.  Ye  would  not,  precisely  as 
Matt,  xxiii.  87  !  The  inward  negative  of  men  to 
the  goodness  of  God,  which  then  CAme  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  in  outward  act,  becomes  in  experience  a  re¬ 
jection  by  God.  Our  paragraph  relate*  the  de¬ 
cision  in  aot,  that  in  experienoe^the  rejection  on 
the  part  of  God  is  related  ip  ver.  84  sq.  “  Moses 
dwells  long  at  Kad-sh,  because  the  prolonging 
of  that  preparatory  condition  in  which  Israel 
was  still,  arose  here.  The  natural  corruption 
even  of  the  chosen  people  is  here  shown,  and 
proved  a  fact  of  importance  for  the  whole  future, 
since  Israel  even  in  the  fields  of  Moab  was  not 
yet  redeemed  therefrom.  Thus  Moses  addresses 
the  Israelites  around  him,  as  if  they  were  the 
authors  of  the  apostacy  at  Kadesh  and  the  re¬ 
jected  raoe,  while  in  fact  they  were  the  new  ge¬ 
neration  who  were  preserved  in  contrast  to  thoso 
rejected  (vers.  86-89).  Baumoartr*.  Ver.  27 : 
murmuring,  to  wit,  against  the  oommand  and 
promise  of  the  Lord,  ver.  7.  Comp,  with  ver. 
21.  |11  to  chide,  mock,  Niphal  to  be  peevish, 

morose.  In  your  tents  points  bAck  to  the 
night,  Num.  xiv.  1.  Beoause  the  Lord  hated 
us,  they  said,  and  think  of  the  leading  out  from 
Egypt,  as  Num.  xiv.  2,  and  loot  upon  the  Ca- 
naanites  also,  as  Num.  xiv.  8.  In  regard  to  the 
first,  directly  contrary  to  Ex.  xx.  2,  but  comp. 
Deut.  ix.  28.  With  this  reviling  of  the  very  fun¬ 
damental  act  of  benevolenoe,  this  generation 
yielded  up  its  own  existence.  Whither,  sq.,  to 
what  region  of  the  well-occupied  and  fortified 
land  shall  we  turn  ?  Our  brethren,  viz.t  the 
spies,  who  give  os  brotherly  counsel  while  Je¬ 
hovah  hates  us,  Num.  xiii.  81  sq.  Discour¬ 
aged,  melted.  Greater  in  number,  and  taller 
in  size,  and  thus  stronger.  Great  cities  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  walled  up  to  heaven.  High  walls 
and  towers,  and  mountain  fastnesses.  Comp.  ix. 
1,  where  Moses  ironically  appropriates  the  ex¬ 
aggerated  utteranoes  of  their  cowardice.  Cow¬ 
ardice  and  pride  go  together  (Gen.  xi.  4),  but 
never  faith, to  whioh  God  in  heaven  is  all  (Ps. 
lxxiii.  25),  and  nothing  on  earth  reaches  to 
heaven.  The  living  vivid  representation, 
moreover,  vouches  for  its  originality.  Sona 
of  the  Anakim,  are  the  descendants  of  a  pe¬ 
culiarly  tall,  giant-like  race.  Thus  the  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  three  sons  of  Anak,  Num. 
xiii.  22,  28,  is  completed.  Comp.  Deut.  ii.  10. 
The  encouragement  and  assurance  of  Moses,  ver. 
29  completes  the  narrative,  Num.  xiii.  80 ;  xiv. 


6  sq.,  and  after  ver.  6  was  to  have  been  expected. 
There  the  narrative  treats  of  Caleb  and  Joshua, 
the  exceptions  among  the  people,  here  it  treats 
of  Moses  in  his  relation  to  the  people.  Comp, 
vii.  21 ;  L  21.  With  ver.  80  comp.  ver.  88.  A 
verbal  referenoe  to  Ex.  xiv.  14,  26  for  an  intro¬ 
duction  to  what  follows.  Tour  own  past  expe¬ 
rience  should  be  that  whioh  is  most  assuring,  is 
Moses’  encouragement.  Ver.  81  oomp.  with  ver. 

19.  As  a  min  doth  boar  (is  wont  to  bear  and 
will  ever  bear).  The  points  of  oompanson  are: 
the  mercy  which  takes  up  the  faint  and  perish¬ 
ing ;  the  care  which  bears  them  upon  the  arm, 
and  goes  with  them  through  every  danger;  the 
wisdom  and  power  which  bring  them  home. 
Comp.  Ex.  xix.  4;  Isa.  xlvi.  8  4;  Acts  xiii.  18; 
Num.  xi.  12.  Ver.  82:  HTH  13134  And  with 

V-  TT” 

(in)  thin  word.  The  peculiar  position  of  the 
pause  aeoent  intimates  so  much  as  this,  surely: 
in  spite  of,  notwithstanding  this  assurance,  or 
directly,  is  it  credible!  Not  believing  in  Je¬ 
hovah.  The  partieiple  represents  the  faithless 
oonduct  of  the  people  as  an  enduring,  perma¬ 
nent  oondition ;  as  Jehovah  ver.  88  (ver.  80)  is 
represented  as  going  before  them.  Comp.  Ex. 
xiii.  21  sq.,  IVlS.  Comp.  Num.  x.  88. 

6.  Vers.  84-40.  The  long  break  in  the  narra¬ 
tive  intimated  here  ver.  84,  by  the  words  And 
Jehovah  heard,  sq.,  as  in  ver.  82,  by  the  pause 
accent,  serves  to  set  the  disposition  of  Israel  at 
its  full  measure  and  value,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  bow  slow  to  wrath  God  was  (Gen.  vi.  11, 

5;  James  i.  19).  The  oath  in  the  rejeotion  (Ps. 
xov.  11 ;  Heb.  iii.  18;  iv.  8)  as  in  the  promise 
(vers.  8,  85).  Ver.  85.  DK  “if” — beoause  in 
the  formula  of  the  oath  the  seooud  clause  is  ge¬ 
nerally  warning,  it  being  clear  of  itself — here 
stands  for :  surely  not ;  No  one,  because  the 
whole  body  (the  generation)  is  evil,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  good  land.  Comp.  Num.  xiv.  28, 

28.  Ver.  86.  Caleb  is  named  first  (ver.  88)  as 
also  in  Num.  xiii.  80.  Upon  which  he  hath 
trodden.  Comp.  Josh.  xiv.  9  :  Because  he 
hath  wholly  followed  the  Lord— [lit.,  ful¬ 
filled  to  go  after,  E.  V.  Marg.].  The  perfeot 
following  is  that  whioh  holds  on  when  the  other 
falls  away.  Ver.  87.  Also  against  me.  Moses 
certainly  distinguishes  between  the  wrath  break¬ 
ing  out  upon  Israel  (ver.  84  "ptp)  and  the  dis¬ 
pleasure,  the  growing  anger  of  JehovAh  (hithpael 
from  *pK),  letting  loose  upon  him  also  the  ex¬ 
cluding  judgment  as  it  conoerned  the  people. 
But  that  he  excepts  himself  from  the  exception 
of  Caleb,  and  feels  himself  to  be  included  under 
the  wrath  of  Jehovah  in  a  general  sense  ;  this 
genuioe  Mosaic  classing  of  himself  with  the 
people  still  beloved  by  him,  although  in  the  re¬ 
jeotion,  can  only  be  intimated.  The  incident 
alluded  to,  Num.  xx.  12,  falls  historically  during 
the  second  ooming  of  Israel  to  the  borders  of  the 
romised  land,  and  with  the  new  generation.  In 
is  love  for  the  people,  and  in  the  result,  Moses 
connects  it  with  the  great  catastrophe,  Num.  xiv. 
This  connection  moreover  was  even  then  referred 
to,  if  not  designed,  since  Moses'  name  was  not  men¬ 
tioned,  Num.  xiv.  24, 80, 88.  The  offer  of  a  new  peo¬ 
ple,  sprung  from  himself,  was  indeed  made  to  him, 
Num.  xiv.  12,  but  by  so  much  the  more  was  it  obli¬ 
gatory  upon  him,  that  in  his  own  person,  in- 
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eluded  in  the  punishment  with  Israel,  as 
iu  the  graoe  of  Jehovah  it  was  illustrious 
for  all  Israel,  he  should  sanotify  the  Lord 
in  the  eyes  of  the  new  generation.  Comp. 
{  1.  Where  the  rook  was,  1  Cor.  x.  4,  there  was 

the  anointed.— For  your  aakea,  03^7 JO,  from 

Vm.  to  separate,  to  disjoin ;  henoe  a  movement 
like  the  rolling,  breaking  wares  of  the  sea,  and 
so  here  signifies  jour  rebellion,  falling  away, 
uproar,  and  thus  expresses  the  oocasion,  the 
cause  of  Moses’  offence,  entirely  in  accordance 
with  Num.  xx.  2  sq.  Comp.  Deut.  iiL  26 ;  iv. 
21  (J  4,  i.  11);  Ps.  cvi.  82,  88.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  clear  from  this  how  correctly  the  new 
generation  in  the  discourses  of  Moses  hitherto 
has  been  embraced  with  the  old.  The  present 
rejection  of  the  leader,  Moses,  forms  the  only  dif¬ 
ference  here  between  the  generations.  With  Caleb 
(ver.  86)  Joshua  also  belongs  among  the  exceptions 
— but  his  name  ocours  here  (ver.  88)  first  in  this 
connection,  because  he  at  the  same  time  fills  the 
place  of  Moses. — Whioh  standeth  before 
thee. — [A  phrase  which,  as  the  Bib.  Com.  says, 
as  it  alludes  to  a  leader  of  the  people  in  the 
place  of  Moses,  shows  how  naturally  Moses  oame 
to  speak  of  his  own  rejection  and  its  cause  here, 
although  it  actually  occurred  long  years  after, 
and  in  connection  with  another  sin  of  the  peo- 

Sle. — A.  G.] — For  the  daily  humiliation  of 
loses,  but  still  also  in  his  loving  oare  for  Israel, 
for  his  daily  oonsolation.  But  comp.  Num.  xi. 
28;  Ex.  xxiv.  13;  xxxiii.  11;  Deut.  x.  8;  xviii. 
7.— Enoourage  him.— Comp.  iii.  21,  22.  If 
in  tfT  (vers.  8,  21)  the  signification,  to  take 
possession  by  conquest,  is  the  prominent  thought, 
so  in  Sill  the  possession  by  inheritance.  Joshua 
the  executor  of  the  inheritance.  Yer.  89. 
Moreover,  your  little  ones. — Comp.  Num. 
xiv.  8,  81. —  D3DD1  from  not  to  trip,  to 

take  short,  quick  steps,  but  as  in  Isa.  iii.  16,  to 
turn  bask  or  around  here  and  there,  a  harsh 
depreciating  expression,  to  which  agrees  well 
the  whioh  in  that  day  had  no  knowledge. 
— While  ye  know  so  well  what  is  good,  and 
what  is  evil  for  yourselves,  let  alone  for  them. 
Ironioally.  The  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  ver. 
40;  comp.  ii.  1;  Num.  xiv.  25.  Contrast  to 
ver.  7,  by  the  sea-side. 

7.  Vers.  41-46.  For  ver.  41  comp.  Num.  xiv. 
40.  It  was  merely  saying,  for  ye  act  after 
as  before,  directly  against  Jehovah’s  command. 
They  saw  the  loss,  from  which  they  would  now 
relieve  themselves. — That  we  will  go  np  and 
fight,  etc .,  borders  olosely  upon  the  ye  would 
not  no  up,  ver.  26.  What  is  said  is  done  as 
quiclny  as  possible.  Each  one  girds  upon  him¬ 
self  hie  weapons  of  war— th  se  which  he  was 
wont  to  wear  in  battle,  especially  his  sword 
upon  the  left  thigh  (1  Sam.  xxv.  181.  So  lightly 
did  they  regard  what  had  ocourrea.  (The  Rab¬ 
bins  connect  O'nn  with  the  G5H  of  the  people, 
Num.  xiv.  40.) — [See  Textual  Note. — A.  G.] — 
The  Lord  had  only  to  keep  pace  therewith 
(comp.  Num.  xiv.  44).  Jehovah  warned  them  to 
no  purpose,  ver.  42.  Comp.  Num.  xiv.  42 ;  Deut. 
vii.  21 ;  xxxi.  17  (Ex.  xiii.  15).  His  declared 
will  .meets  the  same  perverse  treatment  as  in 
ver.  26.  There  they  refiised  to  go  up  and  mur¬ 


mured  ;  here  they  will  not  hear,  and  presump¬ 
tuously  (Ex.  xxi.  14)  ascend  into  the  hill.  Yer. 
44.  The  Amorites  are  taken  for  the  Canaanites 
as  a  whole,  but  specially  for  those  who  inhabited 
the  southern  mountain  slope,  ver.  19  sq. — And 
ohaaed  yon. — The  Amalekites  as  the  first  ene¬ 
my  of  Israel  formerly  conquered  [Geo.  xiv.  7 ; 
Kx*  xviL  8  sq.)  from  revenge,  ana  from  their 
vioinity  had  joined  the  Amorites.  They  are 
not  expressly  named  here,  but  are  characteristi¬ 
cally  pointed  out,  in  that  violence  of  their  ex¬ 
cited  revengeful  feelings  illustra'ed  by  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  “tees”  (Ps.  cxviii.  12;  Isa.  vii. 
181.  With  the  violence  of  their  defenoe  aud  pur¬ 
suit  corresponds  the  destructive  character  of  the 
result.— In  Seir  unto  Hormah,  thus  to  the 
Edomitic  region  (1  Chron.  v.  42,  48).  as  the 
Amalekites  were  then  of  Edomitic  descent  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  12,  16;  1  Chron.  i.  86).  A  predatory, 
roving  tribe  of  Bedouins,  having  their  residence 
between  the  Egyptians,  Philistines,  Amorites, 
Edomites  and  Midianites.  The  “Ban-place” 
(Hormah)  used  here  as  also  (Num.  xiv.  45)  by 
anticipation,  according  to  Num.  xxi.  lsq.,  caused 
by  the  conduot  of  Amalek  there  reoorded,  inti¬ 
mates  the  thought  that  as  those  formerly  over¬ 
come  were  now  viotors  over  Israel,  so  the  later 
Ban-plaoe  for  the  Canaanites  was  first  a  Ban- 
place  for  Israel.  Hormah,  originally  Zepbath, 
Judg.  i.  17,  Rowland  identifies  with  Sebata, 
while  Robinson  locates  it  at  the  pass  Es  Safeh. 
They  thus  returned,  ver.  46,  to  the  place  where 
the  ark  had  remained,  and  there  wept  before 
Jehovah.  Comp.  Prov.  i.  24  sq. — After  this 
ocours  the  nearly  thirty-eight  years  of  the 
divine  penal  period,  for  whioh  the  double  ex¬ 
pression:  The  Lord  would  not  hearken — 
nor  give  ear,  are  moreover  expressive,  por¬ 
traying  all  the  eventually  fruitless  attempts  and 
the  still  enduring,  protracted  period.  A  part 
of  the  people  as  Fries  (Stud,  und  Krit .,  1854, 
I.),  Kurts  (II.,  p.  402  sq.)  and  Schultz  think, 
may  have  remained  in  and  around  Kadesh, 
and  many  may  have  died  there,  and  indeed  in 
order  to  the  re-assembling  of  Is-ael,  there  mty 
have  ocourred  after  the  lapse  of  the  period  fixed 
by  the  Lord  a  second  march  to  Kadesh,  where 
moreover  all  the  paths  of  the  desert  meet.  But 
this  is  not  the  abode  intended  in  ver.  46 ;  but 
just  as  in  the  narrative  of  Moses,  Num.  xiv.  45, 
the  thread  is  dropped,  and  first  resumed  again 
in  chap.  xx. ;  so  m  the  discourse  of  Moses  here 
we  have  to  regard  as  equal  to 

EftjJS  DjJH  DBM,  as  of  a  residence  of  the  second 
generation  in  Kadesh.  Comp.  Num.  xx.  16; 
Judg.  xi.  17.  Kadesh  forms  a  concluding  point, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  a  point  of  union  and 
a  beginning  point,  to  which  belongs  also  the 
verification  of  the  name  (the  self-sanctification 
of  Jehovah  in  the  judgment),  through  all  which 
there  occurred.  Hence  the  time  announcement: 
many  days — aooordlng  unto  the  days 
which,  designedly  commits  any  more  precise 
determination  of  the  remembrance  to  the  con¬ 
science  of  those  addressed. 

8.  Chap.  ii.  1-8.  If  Moses  then,  (i.  26  sq  ) 
immediately  after  his  encouragement  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  hold  fast  the  promise  of  God  (ver.  20,  21) 
against  all  fear  and  terror,  distinguishes  between 
himself  and  the  people  (comp.  Num.  xiv.  44),  he 
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now  (chap.  iL,  ver.  1)  Main  Includes  himself 
with  them  as  in  i.  6-19.  The  departure  is  that 
of  the  new  Israel  from  Kadesh,  after  the  fruit- 
less  message  to  Edom  (Nutn.  xx.  14  sq  ).  Al¬ 
though  this  departure  is  not  defined  in  Num.  xx. 
22,  as  it  is  here,  as  by  the  way  of  tha  Red 
Sea,  beoause  there  Hor  is  regarded  as  the  ter¬ 
mination.  it  is  so  defined  in  Num.  xxi.  4,  and 
since  the  journey  cf  Israel  to  Canaan  is  ever  a 
journey  through  the  wilderness  'comp.  i.  1), 
even  for  the  second  generation^  so  in  the  literal 
resumption  of  the  command.  i.  40,  the  death 
eentenoe  upon  the  old,  is  significantly  here  seen 
again  at  the  beginning  of  the  uew  generation, 
but  with  the  wilderness  also,  the  Red  Sea,  the 
redemptive  passage  through  it. — An  Jehowah 
spake  unto  me,  while  the  command  i.  40  is 
still  addressed  to  the  people,  this  direction  in 
connection  with  Num.  :dY.,  25,  11,  teaches 
that  even  now  they  still  went  under  that  judg¬ 
ment,  because  Israel  would  not  go  acoording  to 
the  promise  i.  7  sq.  The  direotion  to  Canaan 
eren  now  was  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of 
the  Red  Sea.  This  thorough  demeronotnio  con¬ 
ception  (ch.  i.  1  sq.)  alone  suits  the  immediate 
addition  as  to  the  compassing  of  the  Edomite 
mountains;  whioh  oompassiug,  according  to 
▼era.  2,  8  (oomp.  Ter.  8),  can  only  be  regarded 
as  at  last  the  march  once  more  through  the 
Arabah  to  the  AQanitic  gulf,  upon  the  western 
tide  of  the  mountains.  —The  many  days  (▼.  1) 
prepare  for  the  utterance  and  direction,  ver.  8 ; 
introduce  it,  and  give  the  motives  to  it.  Comp. 
Num.  xxi.  4.  Ver.  8.  A  literal  reference  to  1. 
6.  It  ia  again  a  beginning,  a  new  beginning ; 
even  at  a  mountain,  but  much  nearer  to  Canaan, 
and  hence  this  is  not  described  again  (ver.  7); 
but  the  simple  direction  to  it  is- given. — Turn 
you  northward,  i.  e.  around  the  southern 
limits  of  Seir,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain 
northwards  (iii.  271. — [“The  people  were  at 
Kadesh  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus,  and 
now  again  at  the  close  of  the  thirty-eight  years’ 
wandering.  Tbe  command  of  vers.  2,  8  relates 
to  their  Journey  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor, 
and  so  aronnd  the  south  extremity  of  Mount 
Seir,  and  then  northwards  towards  the  Arnon.” 
Bib.  Com.  The  refusal  of  Edom  to  grant  them 
a  direct  passage — a  passage  whioh  they  were 
nnable  to  force,  Num.  xx.  14-21— compelled 
them  to  take  this  circuitous  route.— A.  G.] 

9.  Vers.  4-28.  They  shall  be  afraid  of 
you. — Ver.  4.  The  Edomites  are  the  same  as 
Nnm.  xx.  18  sq.  (Judg.  xt  17);  but  their  atti- 
tnle  is  entirely  different.  In  the  refusal  of  a 
passage  to  Israel  a  half  year  before,  it  relied 
upon  the  westerly,  lofty,  precipitous  mountains, 
8,000  feet  high;  but  now  when  Israel  came  upon 
the  other  less  precipitous  side,  rather  marching 
around  them,  or  at  least  only  crossing  the  even 
now, very  indefinite  southerly  and  easterly  limits 
of  their  land,  prudence  counsels  a  different 
mien— to  turn  even  an  evil  ohanoe  to  their  own 
advantage,  just  as  in  our  own  time  the  moun¬ 
tain  dwellers  along  the  oaravan  route  make  their 
gains  in  supplying  the  oaravans  from  Mecca 
with  the  means  of  life  (vers.  6,  29).  Still  while 
the  narrative,  Num.  xx.,  brings  out  clearly  the 
want  of  regard  and  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Edom,  the  discourse  here  brings  into  view  espe¬ 


cially  the  thoughtfulness  of  Israel,  and  thus  the 
two  aooouuts  complete  each  other.  The  consi¬ 
derate  course  Israel  was  enjoined  to  observe 
towards  “his  brother"  pre- supposes  throughout 
his  brother's  regardlessness  of  all  such  ties. 
— To  are  to  pass  (participle)  through  the 
ooasts,  without  their  permission  (Num.  xx.  21). 
Therefore  take  good  heed.  etc.  The  disre¬ 
gard  of  the  tie  of  blood  by  the  Edomites,  and 
indeed  the  recollection  of  the  Eloraitic  Amalek- 
ites  might  stir  op  the  Israelites  to  hostility. 
Ver.  5.  With  them,  fear  with  an  evil  oonscienoe, 
and  here  anger  with  justioe,was  a  spark  which 
might  easily  be  blown  into  a  flame.  But  Israel 
takes  nothing  at  the  hands  of  men;  it  reoeives 
all  from  the  Lord.  What  it  takes  from  them  is 
first  given  to  it  by  Him  (i.  8,  21).  The  oocupa- 
I  tion  of  Canaan  is  a  rule  for  all  time ;  but  even 
I  the  possessions  of  other  nations  (oomp.  ver.  9, 
19)  become  a  pledge  to  Israel  of  its  own  posses¬ 
sions.  The  two-fold  reason:  for — beoause; 
although  it  stands  fast  for  the  present,  is  still 
j  truly  merely  provisional  or  temporary  (Num. 

I  xxiv.  18;  1  8am.  xiv.  47).  Edom  appears  in  the 
prophets  as  tbe  hereditary  enemy  of  Israel,  e.  g., 
Amos  i.  11,  12;  Isa.  lxiii.  There  is  thus  an 
entire  historical  development  between  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  and  the  prophets  in  reference  to  Edom. 
— Rot  so  much  as  a  foot-breadth.  Comp. 
Ps.  lx.  9;  oviii.  10  (Acts  vii.  6).  Ver.  6.  Here 
the  regardlessness  of  the  Edomites  appears  in 
another  light  They  not  only  refused  a  passage, 
but  when  they  were  constrained  to  allow  it, 
they  did  not  hospitably  offer  food  and  drink  to 
their  brethren,  but  the  Israelites  were  instructed 
rather  to  buy  from  them.  "corn,"  as 

that  whioh  was  gathered  from  the  field,  so  here, 
to  buy  food,  bread;  or  “to make  fast,’9 
points  to  the  fixed  price,  whioh  was  determined 
so  that  the  purchaser  has  simply  to  take  it  at 
the  fixed  price — an  admirable  arrangement  here 
to  prevent  any  strife  in  the  transaction  (Num. 
xx.  19).  1"P3,  literally  “to  dig,”  t.  e.  purchase 
permission  to  dig  for  water.  The  reason,  ver. 

7,  is  parallel  to  the  two-fold  reason  in  ver.  5. 
There  it  is  to  give;  here,  to  bless.  It  corres¬ 
ponds  to  this  higher  inward  idea,  that  Israel 
(ver.  6)  should  not  bargain  [or  higgle],  but 
pay;  it  must  show  itself  to  Edom  as  the  blessed 
of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxvii.  27  sq.;  xxviii.  8),  and 
needs  not  therefore  to  take  anything  by  violence. 
—In  all  the  works  of  thy  hand,  «.  e.  “  in 
the  grazing  which  they  had  carried  on  in  the 
desert  (Ex.  xix.  18;  xxxiv.  8;  Num.  xx.  19; 
xxxii.  1  sq  ).  and  when  they  had  sown  and  reaped 
during  the  longer  residences  at  different  stations 
or  traded  the  products  of  their  skins  and  arts 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  desert"  (Ksil). 

SffpS  —  not  merely  he  knew  thy  going,  etc.  The 
special  knowledge  of  God  Is  not  a  mere  vapid 
theory,  nor  simply  the  interest  of  the  momentary 
perception,  but  involves  oare  and  protection, 
Ps.  i.  6;  comp.  Deut.  i.  81,  19;  viii.  4  sq.— 
These  forty  years,  as  Num.  xiv.  88;  comp. 
Ps,  xxiii.  1  sq.  Ver.  8  (oomp.  ver.  4):  JWO 
from  their  dweUing-plaees,  the  chief  region ;  while 
in  Num.  xx.  21  we  have  vSjTO,  "away  from 
him,”  his  ascents. — Blath  (Ailah  Hale),  a  port 
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on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  at  present 
the  castle  Akaba,  taking  its  name  from  the  palm 
groves  in  the  neighborhood. — Bsion-Gaber, 
also  a  port  at  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  onoe 
great  and  beantiful,  but  now  lost  beyond  any 
trace.  Since  in  their  march  avoiding  Edom, 
they  kept  away  from  the  cities  just  named,  they 
passed,  turning  from  the  path  through  the  Ara- 
bab,  through  the  wady  Getum,  and  along  the  path 
which,  turning  northwards,  defines  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Moab,  so  that  they  probably  followed 
the  usual  oaravan  route  to  Damascus,  between 
the  eastern  bounds  of  theoultivated  region  and  the 
western  limits  of  Arabia  deserta.  With  the  more 
distantly  related  Moabites  also  (ohndren  of 
I*ot)  they  were  to  avoid  any  oppression  or  con¬ 
tention  in  battle ;  Ar  (archaic  form  for  V $  city) 
lying  on  the  limits  and  standing  for  the  land, 
not  the  chief  oity  (ver.  18)  (Num.  xxi.  16,  28). 
“  Should  they  not  take  Ar,  then  much  less  the 
cities  lying  farther  inward  ”  (Schultz).  Vers. 
10-12  is  a  Mosaic  parenthesis,  and  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  words  of  Jehovah,  as  the  dosing  sen- 
tenoe,  ver.  12,  compared  with  iii.  20,  21,  shows. 
Moses,  indeed,  states  hero  historically  and  more 
fnlly  the  'PHI  of  Qod ;  but  as  ho  mentions  the 
former  inhabitants  of  tho  land  of  Moab,  and  of 
Soir,  the  reoollection  servos  the  important  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  Israel,  and  so  much  the 
more  as  the  possession  of  Moab  and  8eir  was 
denied  them.  The  Emlms,  t.  *.,  terrible, 
fearful.  The  description  a  people,  sq  ,  as  well 
as  the  comparison  ae  the,  sq.,  agrees  with  the 
explanation  of  the  name.  For  the  Anakim  comp, 
i.  28.  This  comparison  with  a  people  well  known 
presupposes  other  contemporaries  than,  «.  y., 
those  under  Josiah  or  Hesekiah.  There  is  no 
neoessity  for  supposing  a  gloss,  in  antiquarian 
interests,  since  all  agrees  so  well  with  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  method  of  Moses’  discourse,  to  whom 
also  we  should  ascribe  rather  than  to  any  other 
so  aocurate  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  an¬ 
cient  history  Rephaim  [accounted  giants 
— E.  V.]  i.  e.t  tall,  giants,  ver.  11,  the  common 
name  for  this  giant  race,  of  Hamitic  or  Semitio 
descent,  and  who  were  regarded  as  the  original 
inhabitants  of  the  land.  The  Horims,  ver.  12, 
are  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  habitable  grottoes 
of  the  Edomiiic  mountains,  and  of  the  rock  oity 
Petra.  [The  Bib.  Com .  holds  that  vers.  10-12, 
20-23,  and  ver.  34,  are  additions  bv  a  later  hand, 
at  first  standing  as  foot-notes,  and  then  adopted 
into  the  text  by  some  reviser,  perhaps  Ezra.  It 
urges  in  favor  of  this  supposition  that  the  re¬ 
moval  of  these  verses  does  not  interrupt  or  im¬ 
pair  the  narrative  aud  the  clause  as  Israel  did 
unto  the  land  of  his  possession.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  however,  is  the  only  argument  of  any  weight, 
sinoe  the  mere  fact  that  they  may  be  left  out  of 
the  narrative  without  injury  to  it,  in  no  way 
proves  that  they  do  not  belong  to  it.  They  are 
obviously  parenthetical,  but  arise  naturally  out 
of  the  statements  of  the  discourse,  and  are  very 
pertinent  to  the  author’s  purpose,  which  was 
both  to  humble  and  to  encourage  Israel.  The 
foot  that  God  gave  these  places  to  the  ohildren 
of  Lot,  suggested  to  Moses  the  important  fact 
that  these  children  of  Lot  had  di«possessed  the 
raoe  of  giants,  whose  exist -nee  in  Canaan  had 


filled  the  minds  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  with 
fears,  and  in  regard  to  whom  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  of  Israel  needed  encouragement.  But  if 
the  ohildren  of  Lot  had  been  successful,  how 
much  more  the  children  of  Isfrael  ?  These  are 
not  antiquarian  details,  but  historical  facts, 
having  the  most  important  moral  bearing.  The 
clause,  As  Israel  did,  sq.,  may  be  explained  as 
prophetical,  or  as  referring  simply  to  the  East 
Jordan  possessions.  In  favor  of  the  prophetic 
preterite  (Gjl*xh’s  Gram ^  J 268, 6  a),  may  be 
urged,  1)  that  the  construction  is  certainly  ad¬ 
missible;  2)  the  general  prophetic  attitude  of 
Moses  in  these  discourses;  8)  and  chiefly  that  it 
well  accords  with  the  purpose  of  this  discourse. 
Moses  sees  the  land  as  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  ohildren  of  Israel,  their  strongest  enemies 
dispossessed,  and  so  describes  it.  To  his  faith 
it  was  as  if  already  done,  and  his  faith  would 
serve  to  animate  and  enoourage  the  children  of 
Israel. — A.  G.].  An  Israel,  sq.,  comp.  }  4, 1., 
18.  The  reference  throughout  to  the  land  east 
of  the  Jordan  lies  near  at  hand;  i.  4;  ii.  24sq. 
(Schultz  says,  “as  he  has  done  or  will  have 
done,  when  he  has  come  into  the  land  of  his  pos¬ 
session”).  The  perfect  as  the  fut.  exaet ana. 
(Hskostskbseo  :  ‘*Tbe  preterite  is  only  in  part 
prophetic.  It  could  not  stand  unless  the  trans- 
jerdanio  lands  were  already  taken”),  comp.  ver. 
22.  Sinoe  the  words  of  God  do  not  end  with 
ver.  9  (as  vers.  4  and  6  with  vers.  6  and  7)  the 
command  to  rise  up  and  depart,  which  marks 
clearly  the  Mosaio  interpolation,  forms  the  eon- 
olusion.  The  host  encamped  on  the  east  of  Moab 
now  oross  the  brook  Zered  by  the  wady  El 
Ahsy,  or  the  wady  Kerek,  Num.  xxi.  11,  12. 
From  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley 
Kerek  there  is  a  lovely  view  stretching  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  even  to  Jerusalem.  Hence  the 
statements  vers.  14,  16  completing  those  in  ver. 
7  are  here  added.  The  oath  of  the  Lord,  Num. 
xiv.  28,  29,  is  literally  fulfilled.  Comp.  i.  84  sq. 
The  divine  sentence  of  death,  however,  was  not 
fulfilled,  surely,  in  the  ordinary  method,  but  also 
by  the  extraordinary  judgments  sent  upon  thrm, 
Num.  xvi.  81  sq.;  xvii.  12-14;  xxi.  6;  xxv.  9. — 
Yer.  16.  A  once  more  repeated  closing  with  the 
old  Israel.  The  men  of  war  are  those  who  at 
that  time  were  twenty  years  old  and  upward 
(Num.  xiv.  29)  the  mustered  hosts;  (Num.  i.  8), 
as  the  responsible  sinners.”  Khobel.  It  is  men¬ 
tioned  here  still,  not  so  much  in  relation  to  the 
past  to  show  that  the  punishment  had  been  exe¬ 
cuted,  as  to  show  that  it  was  completed  and 
ended,  and  thus  with  reference  to  the  first  vic¬ 
tory  and  possession  now  about  to  follow.  Am¬ 
mon  must  first  be  excepted,  and  hence  Ar,  li¬ 
mits  of  Moab,  appears  again,  called  also,  Ar 
of  Moab  (Areopolis)  which  lay  upon  the  north¬ 
eastern  boundary,  formed  by  the  Arnon  (Num. 
xxii.  86 ;  xxi.  14)  and  was  the  point  of  departure 
for  the  conquering  Israel.  Ver.  19.  Over 
against,  because  Israel  would  thus  have  before 
itself  the  Ammonites  dwelling  in  the  wilderness 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  Arnon,  and  eastwards 
from  Moab.  Distress  them  not,  as  in  ver.  9, 
and  although  the  clause  “in  battle”  is  there 
made  prominent,  its  absence  here  does  not  place 
Ammon  precisely  like  Edom.  Vers.  20-28  simi¬ 
lar  to  vers.  10-12.  Zaminmmims  (the  evil 
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thinking,  or  the  hamming,  noisy  people)  perhaps 
the  seme  as  the  Zusim,  a  kindred  to  them,  Gen. 
xiv.  6.  Ver.  21.  And  the  Lord  destroyed, 
an  explanation  at  the  same  time  of  Ter.  12.  The 
ntoy  here  throws  light  npon  the  state¬ 

ment  there.  And  the  Avim. — This  race  de¬ 
scribed  farther,  after  the  kind  and  extent  of  their 
dwellings  (Tillages),  is  scarcely  to  he  regarded, 
as  Kbil  remarks,  as  44  one  noticed  here  only  on 
account  of  a  substantial  analogy,  but  is  added  by 
lloses  with  reference  to  the  Caphtorim  (Gen. 
xvi.  14)  who  are  expressly  said  to  hare  been 
emigrants  or  foreigners,  and  thus  stood  in  simi¬ 
lar  relations  with  those  Israel  now  held.  This 
seems  to  be  all  the  more  the  ground  of  this  allu¬ 
sion,  since  it  is  not  here,  as  commonly  elsewhere 
(Jer.  xlvii.  4;  Amos  ix.  7),  the  Philistines ;  and 
sinoe  also  Out  of  Caphtor  (Crete,  or  the  Nile 
delta,  or  the  Pontian  Cappadocia)  designates  the 
place  of  the  exodus,  and  with  it  marks  this  idea, 
as  the  explanation  of  the  name  of  the  people. 
That  these  Tillagers  dwelling  south  from  Gaza 
were  eventually  in  the  same  position  with  the 
tribes  related  to  Israel,  the  Edomites,  Moabites, 
and  Ammonites,  and  were  therefore  to  be  spared 
as  they  were,  does  not  lie  in  the  text  as  Schults 
supposes.  Comp.  Josh.  xiii. 

10.  Ver.  24 — Chap  iii.  22.  The  Arnon,  now 
the  wady  Mddjeb,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  Moabites  and  the  Amorites,  is  the  Rubicon 
for  Israel.  Num.  xxi.  13.  But  the  command  to 
depart  expands  into  a  promise  reaching  far  be¬ 
yond  the  Amorites.  First  of  all  comes  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  former  oommsnd  as  spoken  In  i. 
7sq.,  20 sq.  Comp.  also!.  4  But  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Israel  has  as  its  escort  the  certain  and 
all-assuring  beginning  of  Jekorah  Ter.  26. 
Comp.  Phil.  i.  6.  The  tone  and  style  of  the  dis¬ 
course  is  inspiriting,  so  that  we  think,  Num.  xxi. 
14 sq.,  of  an  original  poetic  elevation.  Comp. 

xi.  25,  and  Gen.  ix.  2,  where  there  is  also  a  new 
beginning.  Comp.  Ex.  xv.  14  sq. ;  xxiii.  27.  The 
trembling  and  woe  of  the  people  even  when  the 
mere  report  only  of  Israel  came,  answers  as  the 
echo  to  the  dread  and  fear  which  were  connected 
with  Israel.  In  other  passages,  e.  g.,  Gen.  xlix. 
10;  Isa.  ii.  2;  oomp.  Deut.  iv.  6,  the  resistless 
march  and  gathering  of  the  people  to  Israel  is 
announced.  Both  open  the  way  for  the  pro- 
phetic  fulfilling  of  the  blessing  of  Abraham,  Gen. 

xii.  2,  8,  and  because  a  blessing,  so  although  it 
must  be  prepared  in  the  flesh,  yet  fulfilled  in  the 
spirit,  and  indeed  in  the  Messiah,  who  is  the 
Lord  of  the  spirit,  t.  *.,  in  Christ.  Under  the 
whole  heaven  is  not  therefore  an  ••  hyper¬ 
bole”  (Kbil),  but  used  in  accordance  with  the 
eternal  idea  of  the  people  and  kingdom  of  God, 
and  so  here  in  this  ideal  and  Christological  sense. 
—From  the  historioal  presentation  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  in  the  flesh,  and  indeed  in  the  Israel 
of  the  law,  the  idea  wears  necessarily  a  corpo¬ 
real  form,  as  in  Ter.  25,  which  must  correspond 
to  the  carnal  powers  of  the  world,  here  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  Ters.  10.  20,  where  indeed  these  are  men¬ 
tioned  as  parallel  to  the  givnt  races  of  the  earlier 
time.  Although  the  end  of  the  way  of  God  is 
spirit,  (not  oorporeal  or  oarnal,  which  is  rather 
its  beginning,  as  we  see  in  the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  also  of  Israel)  yet  the  spirit  of  the 


end  breaks  through  at  the  Tory  beginning,  and 
the  message  of  Moses,  Ter.  26,  is  with  words 
of  pence  (comp.  xx.  10)  Luke  x.  6.  The  wil¬ 
derness  of  Kedemoth  is  that  lying  easterly 
from  the  region  of  the  Amorites  defined  by  this 
Amorite  city  (Num.  xxi.  18,  28)  where  there  was 
also  a  passage  over  the  Arnon  which  avoided  all 
the  dangers  of  the  deep  Talley.  Moses  knew  well 
(ver.  24)  that  God  had  given  Sihon  into  the  hand 
of  Israel,  indeed  that  Sihon  had  armed  himself 
for  the  war,  but  in  this  divine  arrangement, 
which  is  at  the  same  time  the  closing  act  of  the 
guilt  of  the  Amorites,  Israel  has  only  to  carry 
out  the  judicial  sentenoe  of  God  upon  it.  Sihon 
on  his  own  part  must  enter  with  entire  freedom 
(ver.  80)  which  was  still  his  own,  in  his  offence 
against  God.  Since  the  firmest  conviction  of 
the  self-chosen  destruction  of  a  man,  need  not 
prevent  us  from  offering  peace  to  him  here,  much 
less  is  Moses  to  be  blamed  here,  where  it  is 
merely  the  dominion  of  Sihon  whioh  is  at  stake, 
and  not  the  soul.  I  will  go  along.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  its  end,  which  was  Canaan,  fver.  19), 
Israel  could  say  this  with  truth,  aod  it  is  part 
of  such  a  passage  thAt  they  should  keep  them¬ 
selves  ever  upon  the  way,  t. e.,  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  highways.  Num.  xx.  19. 17  ;  xxi.  22.  Comp, 
ver.  28  witu  ver.  6.  On  my  feet,  t.  e.,  without* 
any  delay.  Did  unto  me,  ver.  29,  refers  not 
to  the  will  but  to  the  aots  of  Moab  and  Edom, 
who  could  not  prevent  the  passage  of  Israel. 
Comp.  ver.  12  (xxiii.  8).  [All  that  is  said  here 
is  that  the  Edomites  and  Moabites  sold  them 
bread  and  water.  There  is  no  denial,  express 
or  implied,  of  their  hostility  to  Israel,  and  their 
desire  for  his  destruction.  The  passage  is  in 
entire  harmony  with  Num.  xx.  17,  21,  and  Deut. 
xxiii.  8,  4. — \.  G.]. — The  perfect  freedom  of  Si¬ 
hon  in  his  offence  against  God,  appears  from  the 
would  not,  ver.  80.  13  here  as  in  Num.  xx. 

18.  There  was  an  inward  judgment  going  be¬ 
fore  the  outward  execution  of  the  penalty,  for 
the  Lord  thy  Ood  hardened,  etc.,  in  order 
that  He  might  deliver.  The  historical  event 
or  destiny  develops  itself  out  of  the  moral.  (Pha¬ 
raoh,  Ex.  iv.  21 ;  vii.  8).  Comp.  xv.  7  ?  2  Chron. 
xxxvi.  13.  As  it  is  this  day,  as  it  actually 
appears  at  the  present  moment.  The  event  al¬ 
ready  foretold,  as  it  was  determined  in  the  Di¬ 
vine  will  (ver.  24),  is  still  once  more  brought 
out  (ver.  81)  in  its  divine  causality,  and  directly 
with  respect  to  Sihon,  in  order  to  take  away 
every  ground  of  glory.  The  divine  purpose  be¬ 
gins  to  complete  itself  in  his  unwillingness.  In 
ver.  24  it  is  begin  to  possess,  I  will  begin  to 
pat  the  dread,  etc.,  but  now  it  is  I  have  be¬ 
gan  to  give.  The  possession,  indeed,  is  so  cer¬ 
tain,  so  determined,  that  instead  oft  he  usually  sim¬ 
ple  possess,  ver.  24,  we  have  now  (ver.81)  in  addi¬ 
tion  ngnS  and  without  the  possession  by  battle. 
That  which  comes  distinctly  into  view,  ver  24, 
now  falls  into  the  background.  Ver.  82.  Comp. 
Num.  xxi.  28.  Ver.  83.  Comp.  Num.  xxi.  24 ; 
Amos  ii.  9.  His  sons.  A  completion  of  the 
narrative,  since  they  are  not  mentioned  in  Num¬ 
bers.  Ver.  84.  Comp.  Num  xxi.  24,  25. — And 
utterly  destroyed,  (D^n  in  Hiph.  separate, 
Bet  apart  from  any  further  use,  hence  to  devote 
to  God,  and  indeed  through  destruction).  The 
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whole  population  was  put  to  death.  Comp.  Tii. 
2  sq.  Ver.  86.  From  Aroer,  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture  and  the  most  southern  point.  This  as 
well  as  the  description  by  the  brink  of  the 
river  Am  on,  i.  upon  the  edge  of  the  north¬ 
ern  precipice  of  the  Tails/  in  question,  agrees 
well  with  the  present  ruins,  Araayr.  For  a  ful¬ 
ler  description  of  the  borders  formed  by  the 
Arnon,  the  oity  (comp.  Ter.  9)  which  is  by  the 

river  (^ni3  in  the  valley,  in  the  Arnon  gorge), 
thus  situated  as  Ar,  is  here  referred  to.  Ruins  are 
still  found  upon  a  hill  in  a  beautiful  meadow- 
ground  in  the  valley,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Ledschum,  coming  down  from  t  he  north-east,  with 
the  Arnon.  Ar,  as  the  boundary,  is  already  suffi¬ 
ciently  known  from  ver.  18,  and  as  to  its  name 
(‘the  city1  simply)  nothing  further  could  be  added 
here  to  define  it.  This  easterly  excluding  limit 
of  departure  answers  well,  too,  as  a  transition  to 
the  Ammonites  lying  eastward,  also  to  be  ex¬ 
cluded  or  excepted  (ver.  87).  Unto  Gilead, 
here  used  in  the  narrowest  and  original  sense, 
(Gen.  xxxi.  88)  for  the  mountain  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Jabbok  (the  present  Zerka).  Ver.  87. 
Comp.  ver.  19. 

Chap.  iii.  1.  Comp.  1.  4.  The  Amorites,  to  re¬ 
venge  perhaps  the  slaughter  of  their  kindred 
giant  race  by  Moab  and  Ammon,  had  driven  the 
latter  back  easterly  from  the  upper  Jabbok 
(Judg.  xi.  12;  Josh.  xiii.  25)  and  Moab  south¬ 
erly  behind  the  Arnon  ( Num.  xxi.  26).  The  two 
Amorite  kingdoms  which  the  Jabbok  divided, 
were  of  Sihon  on  the  South,  and  of  Og  on  the 
North,  Num.  xxi.  88.  Comp.  ver.  2,  with  Num. 
xxi.  84,  and  ii.  24.  The  fearful  appearance  of 
the  king,  as  well  as  his  fearless  awaiting  Israel, 
not  far  from  his  strong  cities,  might  oause  them 
to  fear.  Ver.  8.  Comp,  wi  h  ii.  84;  Num.  xxi. 
86.  As  the  sons  are  mentioned  there,  they  are 
omitted  here.  Ver.  4  celebrates  the  greatness 
of  the  victory.  Hence  All  his  cities  expressed 
first  positively  and  then  negatively.  Then  fol¬ 
lows,  thus  anticipating  ver.  14,  the  given  num¬ 
ber  (sixty  cities)  and  a  fuller  description  of  the 
district  in  question.  *?3n  band,  rope,  cord;  not 
here  what  is  measured  with  a  measuring  line, 
but  what  is  bound  together,  forms  a  whole, 
so  called  probably  from  the  nature  of  the 

district  (3^  earth-heaps,  2X)  stone-heaps). 
Comp.  Arkub.  Taya^d,  Ragib  (Ritter,  XV.  2,  p. 
1041  sq. ).  The  kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan, 
is  not  his  whole  kingdom,  but  only  so  far  as 
Bashan  ooraes  into  view.  But  since  Bashan, 
ver.  14,  and  indeed  all  Bashan,  ver.  18,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  identical  with  the  whole  region 
of  Argob,  so a in  Bashan ”  here  must  betaken 
for  the  sixty  cities  which  represent,  if  they 
do  not  constitute  the  whole  region  of  Ar¬ 
gob  (1  Kings  iv.  18).  Those  cities  are  to 
be  viewed  therefore  as  the  original,  or  essen¬ 
tial,  peouliar  heart  of  all  Bashan,  of  which  Og 
is  said  to.be  king  (vers.  1,8).  But  since  the 
kingdom  of  Og,  ver.  18,  is  not  all  included 
within  these  bounds,  in  Bashan  is  added  here 
that  the  wider  portions  of  that  kingdom  may  not 
be  excluded.  1$  corresponds  to  this  established 
relation  of  Argob  to  Bashan,  that  as  in  Argob 


there  is  a  reference  to  the  rough,  stony  stretch 
of  land  in  Jtf3  (from  the  black  basaltio  rook), 
so  also  the  still  existing  numerous  ruins  of  ci¬ 
ties  are  another  characteristic  feature.  (Comp. 
Ritter  XV.  2,  p.  796).  In  ver.  6  these  Argob 
oities  are  described  as  by  an  eye-witness.  Re¬ 
cent  travellers  speak  of  the  dark  color  of  the 
building  materials  standing  In  contrast  with  the 
heavens,  and  the  green  of  the  surrounding  re¬ 
gion,  of  the  high  walls,  and  of  the  strong  over¬ 
topping  towers,  etc.,  etc.  [The  Argob  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Porter,  Travel #,  pp.  241,  242,  “  As 
presenting  the  most  singular  phenomena  I  have 
ever  witnessed.  Wholly  composed  of  black  ba¬ 
saltio  rock,  which  appears  to  have  issued  from 
innumerable  pores  in  the  earth,  in  a  liquid  state, 
and  to  have  flowed  out  on  every  side  until  the 
plain  was  almost  covered.  This  forbidding  re¬ 
gion  is  thickly  studded  with  deserted  oities  and 
villages.”  C.  G.  Graham,  Cambridge  Beeaye, 
1838,  describes  these  cities.  “The  streets  are 
perfect,  the  walls  perfect,  and  what  seems  most 
astonishing  the  stone  doors  are  still  hanging  on 
their  hinges.”  The  doors  and  oities  are  such 
that  travellers  are  “  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  people  who  constructed  and  inhabited  these 
cities  were  not  only  a  powerful  nation,  but  indi¬ 
viduals  of  greater  strength  than  ourselves.” 
“  This  marvellous  barrier,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  plain  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet,  and  measuring  sixty  miles  by  twenty, 
amidst  which  Edrei  and  the  others  of  the  sixty 
cities  were  perohed,”  opposed  the  progress  of 
the  Israelites.  The  viotory  over  a  power  so  ap¬ 
parently  impregnably  entrenched  was  signal  and 
impressive. — A  G.].  The  doors,  in  part  double 
doors,  of  stone  slabs,  are  set  by  means  of  sockets 
deep  in  the  lintel  and  threshold.  The  unfortified 
open  cities,  without  walls,  of  which  a  great  num¬ 
ber  are  still  found,  are  in  ver.  6  cities  of  'TIB 
(from  HA  to  break  through,  to  spread  out),  t. «., 
of  the  level  or  flat  land.  Ver.  6,  comp,  with  ii. 
84.  Ver.  7,  comp.  ii.  85.  Ver.  8,  as  ii.  86,  a 
survey  of  the  victory.  "13^3  is  used  here 

where  Mosee  is  still  speaking,*  as  in  i.  1,  5,  of 
the  East  Jordan  lands,  and  is  not  the  mere  art 
of  an  assumed  narrator.  From  the  river  of 
Arnon  onto  Mount  Hennon.  Moses  thus 
includes  the  whole  trans-jordanic  country, 
and  to  put  it  beyond  all  doubt,  signalises  the 
southern  point  of  Anti-Lebanon,  the  northern 
limit  of  Canaan,  whioh  with  its  lofty  snow* 
covered  summit  is  seen  from  afar,  by  all 
the  names  that  H  wears,  well  known  names 
indeed  which  must  at  that  time  have  oome  to  the 
ears  of  Israel.  In  Harmon  tae  reference  to 
“Bann”  (D"in)  is  so  dear,  so  characteristic, 
and  agrees  so  well  with  the  connection,  that  we 
cannot  aocept  the  Arabio  derivation  (lofty  peak 
or  ridge).  The  name  Sion  (high,  upraised,  iv. 
48),  formed  from  the  appearance  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  is  descriptive  of  its  lofty  height.  Between 
Ilermon  and  Hormah  (comp,  upon  i.  44),  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  the  ending  of  the  promised  land, 
there  is  an  impressive  parallelism.  Sirion 
(Sir’jon)=breast-p]ate,  both  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  in  form  and  from  the  gleam  of  the  ice. 
Shenir— of  like  significance.  [“Hermon  is 
both  phy Bioally  and  politically  a  grand  eeatral  ■ 
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point  in  the  geography  of  Syria  and  Palestine. 
From  it  are  derived  all  the  moot  noted  rivers — 
the  Jordan,  Abano,  and  Pharpar,  the  Orontes  and 
the  Leon  tee.  All  the  great  aneient  kingdoms 
converged  at  Hermon — Bashan,  Damascus,  Sy¬ 
ria,  Israel.  It  was  also  the  religions  eentre  of 
primmval  8yria.”  Poktke.  44  Henee  the  oaroful 
specification  of  the  names  by  whioh  the  moun¬ 
tain  was  known,  all  of  whioh  are  decor iptive.” 
Bib.  Com.:  Stahlbt,  Syria  and  Palestine. — A.G.l 
Tor.  10  presents  in  their  order  the  individual 
parts  of  this  remarkable  region.  The  "rtBTD 
(from  *H^)  Is  the  elevated  plain  (Sept.:  M i<r6p) 
from  Mount  Gilead  southerly  to  the  Arnon. 
All  Gilead  is  the  region  between  the  north  and 
south  plain,  extending  southerly  (to  Heshbon, 
belonging  to  8ihon),  and  northerly  from  the 
Jahbok  (to  Bashan,  belonging  to  Og).  All  Ba¬ 
lkan  is  defined  as  reaohing  to  Salohah,  located 
upon  the  eastern  border,  with  a  strong  oastle 
placed  upon  a  basaltio  bill  (Josh.  xii.  6),  and 
north-westwards  unto  Bdrei  (comp.  i.  4),  not 
the  modern  “Dera,”  but  “Edrah,”  or  44Zorah.” 
These  oities  (as  in  ver.  4)  belonged  to  the 
kingdom  of  Og  in  Bashan.  The  design  and 
tendency  of  the  previous  mention  of  the  Eephaim 
(comp.  ii.  10,  20  sq.)  was  to  enoourage  the  new 
Israel  with  reference  to  the  old  (i.  27),  and  thus 
now  the  fitting  remark  that  witn  Og  all  is  over 
with  the  Eephaim  generally,  wins  its  true  vivid¬ 
ness  through  the  genuine  Mosaic  allusion — 
behold  his  bedstead,  etc.  Comp.  (  4, 1.  14. 
Hihgstshbbbo:  “Og  is  to  some  extent  a  sym¬ 
bolical  figure,  in  whom  we  have  presented  to  us 
the  Amorite,  who  is  the  representative  of 
the  entire  Canaanttish  race,  upon  whose  neck 
Israel,  by  the  grace  of  God,  should  put  its  feet.” 
If  the  previous  encouragement 44  not  to  fear  ”  was 
essentially  to  guard  against  the  unbelief  or  fee¬ 
ble  faith  of  the  first  Israel,  now  that  the  victory 
is  completed,  the  exhortation  rises  to  exultant 
thanks.  Behold  is  here  so  much  the  more  in 
place  with  reference  to  the  bedstead,  since  Og 
himself  had  been  seen  only  by  a  few.  The  re¬ 
ference  is  simply  for  the  contemporaries  of 
Moses,  and  not  in  any  antiquarian  interest. 
RiTTta:  44  The  bedstead  is  unquestionably  his 
bier,  the  stately  vault  of  his  oatacomb,  with  the 
more  exact  statement  of  the  niche  for  the  body 
of  the  Rephaite,  or  of  his  basalt  sarcophagus. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  sarcophagi  in 
this  land  of  Bashan,  in  which  there  remain  more 
monuments  of  the  dead  than  recollections  of  the 
living.”  But  fenj£,  literally  ourving,  is  a  bed 
upon  which  one  reclines  for  rest,  Amos  iii.  12: 
vi.4;  Ps.  vi.  6.  Rabbath,  afterwards  Phila¬ 
delphia,  now  ruins,  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
Ammonites.  It  might  have  remained  there, 
either  as  a  trophy  on  the  part  of  the  Ammonites 
of  some  unsuccessful  inroad  of  Og  against  them 
(ii.  21),  or  whioh  he  had  left  behind  him  as  a 
humiliating  reminder  of  a  successful  assault.  In 
either  ease,  occurring  long  enough  before,  that 
it  might  be  well  known  to  Moses.  [The  Bib. 
Oem.  supposes  that  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Og  at  Edrei,  the  remnant  of  his  army  fled  into 
the  territory  of  the  friendly  Ammonites,  and  took 
with  them  the  oorpse  of  the  giant  king. — A.  G.] 
The  bed,  whioh  was,  moreover,  designedly  made 


larger  than  Og,  that  it  might  make  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  he  was  larger  than  he  really  was,  was 
thirteen  and  a  half  feet  long  and  six  feet  broad, 
if  not  smaller,  since  it  is  &e  common  Hebrew 
cubit  from  the  elbow  downwards  whioh  is  here 
meant.  It  is  an  interesting  faot  that  Alexander 
the  Great,  in  his  maroh  to  India,  arranged  his 
camp  grounds  and  cavalry  cribs  in  double  num¬ 
ber  and  of  unusual  size,  that  he  might  produce 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  strange  ideas  of 
the  site  of  his  army.  Iron  beds  (corresponding 
to  the  whole  statement  here!  were  no  less  fre¬ 
quent  among  the  ancients  than  giant  families 
and  individual  giants  among  some  of  the  savage 
tribes  to-day  (Australia).  (The  Rabbins  see  in 
the  bed  of  Og  his  cradle  rather  than  his  ooffin.) 
Since  the  discourse  now  turns  from  the  double 
victory,  over  Sihon  and  Og,  to  the  first  occupa¬ 
tion  of  Israel,  the  conquered  land  is  now  (ver. 
12)  described,  for  the  purpose  of  the  division,  for 

the  first  time,  as  a  possession.  (8h*  no  more  13*7, 
as  in  ver.  4,  or  npS,  as  in  ver.  8.)  Comp.  H. 
86.  Half  of  Mount  Gilead  (comp.  ver.  10) 
is,  according  to  ver.  16  and  ver.  18,  the  southern 
half,  which  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  had 
asked  (Num.  xxxii.).  The  rent  of  Gilead  is 
the  other  northern  part,  the  hilly  region.  All 
Bashan  (Hauran  and  Dschaulan)  is  included 
wi~h  the  rest  of  Gilead,  as  together  forming 
the  kingdom  of  Og  (comp.  ver.  4).  The  fine 

contrast  between  the  repeated  *73  and  'Tn  intro¬ 
duces  the  still  more  significant  (ver.  14  sq  j,  since 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  had  distinguished  it¬ 
self  in  a  marked  way  in  the  oonquest,  Argob. 

Comp,  with  ver.  4.  IWTH  belongs  to 

what  follows.  Knobkl.  With  all  Bashan. — 
[Schroeder  renders  as  to. — A.  G.]  It  includes 
designedly  once  more  the  whole  land  of  Ar-  • 
gob  under  this  name.  The  emphatio  addition 
whioh  was  called  the  land  of  giants  per¬ 
mits,  if  it  does  not  suggest,  the  idea  that  the  re¬ 
maining  Rephaite  Og,  as  king  of  Bashan,  still 
actually  possessed  upon  the  one  Amoritio  t  hrone 
the  old  supremacy  of  the  Rephaim.  J air— he 
whom  God  enlightens — is  marked  a9  the  one  who 
obtained  all  Argob,  ver.  14.  The  eon — L  e.% 
descendant.  Machir,  the  son  of  Manasseh,  had 
a  daughter,  whose  bastard  son  by  Segub,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  Judah,  was  the  father  of  Jair  (1 
Chron.  ii.  21  sq.).  The  descent  from  Judah  is  thus 
clear,  but  here  the  descent  on  the  mothers  side 
from  Manasseh  alone  comes  into  view,  sinoe  the 
discourse  treats  of  this  tribe  here.  The  limits, 
Unto  the  coasts  of  the  Gashoritesand  Maa- 
ohathites — the  inhabitants  of  two  small  king¬ 
doms,  still  independent  at  the  time  of  David  (2 
Sam.  iii.  8;  x.  6),  and  both  lying  on  the  skirts 
of  Mount  Hermon.  Geshur  (bridge),  perhaps 
upon  the  npper  Jordan,  at  a  bridge,  or  passage, 
or  ford  (Ksil);  or  upon  the  easterly  plain  (Dje- 
dur),  as  Khobbl  thinks.  It  escaped  the  oon- 
quest.  Comp.  Josh.  xiii.  18.  Indeed  the  Ge- 
shurites  with  the  Syrians  (1  Chron.  ii.  28),  later 
in  the  history  (“in  the  disorders  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges” — Ksil),  took  the  successors  of 
Havoth  Jair,  and  besides  Kenath.  the  entire  sixty 
cities.  [The  Geshurites  and  Maachathites  pro# 
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bably  occupied  some  part  of  the  iinpregnable 
district  of  Argob,  aud  were  not  expelled  by  the 
Israelites,  but  dwelt  among  them.  They  may 
hare  risen  up  and  takeu  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
these  cities  during  the  period  of  the  judges,  al¬ 
though  1  Chron.  ii.  28  does  not  necessarily  bear 
any  such  interpretation — A.  G.]  The  second 
Jair,  a  grandson  (Judg.  x.  8),  in  whom  the  cou¬ 
rage  of  faith  and  victory  lived  again,  was  only 
able  to  regain  the  one  half  (80)  for  the  family. 
.While  in  Num.  xxxii.  42  Nobah  appears  by  the 
side  of  Jair,  as  taking  Kenath  and  its  daugh¬ 
ters  (cities)  and  naming  them  after  himself,  No¬ 
bah  ;  here  Jair  alone  is  spoken  of,  beoause  the 
whole  land  of  Argob.  in  whose  conquest  No¬ 
bah  truly  played  a  second  part,  fell  to  his  lot. 
Havoth  Jair,  t.  Jair’s  life,  Jair’a  home  (from 
rWH,  the  antique  or  Aramaic  form  for  TTH,  life). 
Nobah  continued  only  in  the  one  city  Kenath, 
and  even  this  name  appears  in  Judges  x.  1  to 
have  been  forgotten  already  (1  Kings  iv.  18; 
Josh.  xiii.  80).  For  the  same  reason  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  no  importance  that  the  number  of  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Jair  “in  the  land  of  Gilead”  (in  later 
usage  including  Bashsn  also),  is  given  1  Chron. 
ii.  22,  as  23,  since  Kenath  with  its  dependencies, 
with  its  connected  cities  (37),  completes  the 
larger  number.  It  is  the  name  for  the  whole 
which  is  here  in  view;  hence  also  and  called 
them  (DDfc.  Num.  xxxii.  41;  jnnR),  viz.,  not 
this  or  that  place,  but — jBtaVJMt  after  his  own 
name.  Unto  this  day.  (Comp.  { 4,  I.  15.) 
The  expression  simply  says,  until  now.  “It 
oannot  be  maintained  that  this  mode  of  expres¬ 
sion  is  out  of  place,  when  only  a  brief  period  of 
time  is  spoken  of.  We  say  of  a  friend  who  has 
lately  arrived,  and  whose  departure  is  possible, 
he  is  here  until  this  day.”  Schultz  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  and  in  its  nature  a  relative  expression, 
with  reference  to  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
(Josh.  xxii.  8;  xxiii.  9),  according  to  the  subject 
in  regard  to  whioh  it  is  used.  In  Genesis  it  em¬ 
braces  centuries.  In  Deut.  xi.  4  it  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  as  equivalent  with  all  time.  The  conquest 
of  Jair,  with  which  the  name-giving  in  question 
is  couneoted,  is  unquestionably  historically  co- 
temporaneous  with  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom 
of  Og  Deuteronomy  does  not  complete  or  ex- 
lain  the  Book  of  Numbers,  but  as  Num.  xxxii. 
9  sq.  conn  ecu  the  particularising  of  the  general 
(Nura.  xxi.35)  with  the  division  of  the  conquered 
land,  so  precisely  here  in  Deuteronomy  (ver. 
12 sq.),  r.nd  also  in  the  prominence  of  the  con¬ 
quest  on  the  part  of  Jair  (ver.  14),  as  Num. 
xxxii.  89  on  the  part  of  Machir;  which  was  ne¬ 
cessary  if  the  division  to  these  persons  should 
not  want  a  historical  right  or  basis.  Just  as  in 
Num.  xxxii.  41-42,  so  also  here  in  Deuteronomy 
it  is  only  the  name-giving  by  Jair  of  the  place 
conquered*  by  him  which  oouies  into  view. 
Hbhostbhberq  therefore  says  very  finely  that 
this  addition,  “until  this  day,”  which  is  want¬ 
ing  in  Num.  xxxii.,  is  illuminated  by  the  'PPL 
of  ver.  15.  It  is  oertainly  in  the  mouth  of  Moses 
no  mere  time  limitation,  but  intimates  that 
amidst  the  fleeting  and  transitory  things  of  men, 
as  in  this  particular  case,  even  with  the  names 
effaced,  the  name-giving  by  Jair,  and  with  it  the 
actual  fact,  continued  even  to  the  present  hour, 


and  Jair  held  his  groqnd;  but  this  faot  must  uot 
be  denied  its  weighty  sanction.  While  ver.  15 
expressly  says,  I  gave  unto  Maohir,  it  comes 
to  Jair  more  by  the  way,  as  it  were,  more  in  the 
assent  to  the  name,  and  the  possession  in  ques¬ 
tion.  It  sounds  a  little  too  Btrong,  perhaps, 
when  Hkivostbnbb&o  says,  “Every  grant  of  a 
possession  proceeds  from  Moses,  with  the  full 
authorisation  of  the  supreme  liege  Lord.  Through 
His  until  this  day  He  utters  His  fiat,  and  im¬ 
parts  to  the  acts  originally  completed  by  Jair 
the  authentic  approbation.”  Until  thia  day 
finally  belongs  to  those  numerous  K'nn  PJ£3 
whioh  meet  us  in  Deuteronomy.  8ee  i.  9,  lb, 
18;  iii.  4,  8.  12,  18.  The  time  is  made  promi¬ 
nent — the  old  and  the  new  time.  Moses,  too, 
would  mark  the  status  quo  in  a  testamentary  way 
at  the  time  while  be  was  still  there.  [Hhno- 
stbbbxro,  in  bis  admirable  discussion  of  this 
phrase,  calls  attention  to  the  faot  that  a  conside¬ 
rable  time  had  elapsed  between  the  conquest 
and  the  utteranoe  of  this  discourse  by  Moses. — 
from  Num.  xxi.,  to  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
40th  year;  that  the  phrase  is  used  with  reference 
to  a  shorter  or  longer  period,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  both  in  profane  writers  and  in  the 
Scriptures;  that  the  objectively  brief  period 
here  is  a  very  important  and  eritioal  period;  and 
to  the  faot  that  Deuteronomy  generally  places  a 
wide  distinction  between  itself  and  the  earlier 
books.  It  begins  a  new  section,  to  whioh  all 
that  precedes  iB  past.  “At  this  time”  occurs  re¬ 
peatedly,  without  regard  to  whether  it  was 
months,  years,  or  even  decades.  And  so  until 
this  day.  The  phrase  is  not  a  gloss  of  a  later 
writer,  but  a  genuine  Mosaio  phrase,  falling  in 
with  the  whole  position  of  things,  and  with  the 
spirit  of  the  book. — A.  G.]  Maohir  (ver.  16) 
stands  naturally  for  his  family,  as  in  Num.  xxxiL 
40  it  is  the  children  of  Machir.  See  Num.  xxvi. 
29.  For  Gilead  comp.  ver.  18.  Moses  passes 
from  this  individualising  of  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  to  the  particular  description  of  the 
common  possession  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  Vers. 
16-17.  The  description  of  the  land  proceeds 
from  Gilead  (as  ii.  86)  as  the  highest  part  of 
this  region.  The  Arnon  limits  are  defined  more 
exactly  by  half  the  valley  and  the  border. 
Scurobdsr:  the  middle  of  the  river  and  the 
border — i.  either  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the 

river  and  including  half  the  water,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  possession  for  the  herdsman,  the  bor¬ 
der  being  the  adjacent  region  of  the  valley,  the 
pasture  ground  in  the  valley,  and  not  merely  the 
brink  of  the  valley,  as  in  ii.  86;  or  to  the  middle 
of  the  valley  whioh  the  river  Arnon  forms,  and 
at  the  same  time  is  the  boundary.  The  immedi¬ 
ately  following  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  is  in  favor  of  the  latter  view,  although 
both  interpretations  are  essentially  alike.  This 
was  the  southern  limit.  The  river  Jabbok, 
t.  e.t  Wady  Zerka,  a  narrow,  deep  gorge,  through 
which  this  foaming  stream  ohafes  its  way  to  the 
Jordan,  forms  the  north-eastern  boundary,  sepa¬ 
rating  these  tribes  from  the  Ammonites,  as  tbe 
Ar  does  from  the  Moabites.  Ver.  17.  Vhe 
plain  also  [Schrobdbb:  the  Arabah]  gave  I 
to  these  shepherd  tribes,  i.  e.t  the  Ghor,  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  tbe  present  Wady  El  Arabah 
(comp.  i.  1),  as  is  evident  from  the  succeeding 
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and  Jordan  and  the  ooaat  thereof— either 
Jordan  with  its  easterly  margin  or  valley  set- 
tiag,  or,  what  is  deoidedly  preferable,  the  Jor¬ 
dan  as  the  boundary.  Thus  the  Jordan  depres¬ 
sion  or  valley  from  Chinnereth  onwards— the 
eitj  (Josh.  xix.  35)  from  whieh  the  Sea  of  Gen- 
nessaret  takes  its  name.  Num.  xxxiv.  11. 
7033*0'.  The  derivation  from  Chinnor,  or  the 

VV  T 

harp,  the  ten-striuged  Greek  Ktvvpa  (originating 
in  Asia  and  spread  by  the  Phoenicians),  as  that 
bj  Kurtz  from  the  rushing  water-falls,  must  be 
abandoned,  sinoe  from  the  root  p  (genu, 
knee),  to  bend,  ourve,  agrees  well  both 
with  the  arched  or  oral  stringed  instrument, 
and,  alluding  to  the  depression,  with  the  most 
probable  position  of  the  city  Chinnereth.  Kno- 
BiLsays:  *«  A%  beautiful  and  fruitful  depressed 
plain  about  an  hour  long  and  twenty  minutes 
broad,  called  acoording  to  Joeephub  yewqadp, 
gave  its  name  to  the  sea.  The  name  cleave  to 
this  depression,  and  especially  to  its  chief  town, 
which  appears  to  hare  been  situated  at  the 
place.  Khan.  Minyeh.”  Gennessaret  is  cer¬ 
tainly  formed  from  Chinnereth,  and  not  derived, 
as  Kurtz  thinks  probable,  from  a  garden. 
Bince  Chinnereth  here  corresponds  to  the  Salt 
Sea,  it  must  be  taken  for  the  sea  with  its  sur¬ 
roundings  (as  the  sea  of  the  Arabah  designates 
the  Dead  Sea),  as  it  lies  enclosed  northerly  and 
southerly  by  the  Arabah,  or  as  it  closes  it  (the 
Ghor)  on  the  north.  The  further  definition: 
under  Aahdoth  Piegab  eastwards,  agrees 
well  with  this  view,  since  we  are  thereby 
directed  north-east  wards  above  and  away  from 
tbs  8alt  Sea.  Ashdoth,  under  the  slopes  ptPK, 
literally,  closing  together),  hence  the  place 
where  the  torrents  meet,  their  oonfluenoe  (Num. 
xxi  15;  TTTtfK,  plural  n^K)  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  Pisgah,  from  JOB,  to  separate, 
the  mountain  range  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  per¬ 
haps  to  the  WAdy  Hesban,  but  especially  the 
northern  part. — To  this  first  oocupiUion  follows 
now,  ver.  18,  the  obligation  of  the  two  and  a  half 
tribes  who  inherit  it,  who  are  here  addressed 
with  the  others :  you,  just  as  the  present  gene¬ 
ration  is  always  taken  together  with  the  firat. 
Moreover,  all  Israel  is  the  possessor  of  the  East 

Jordan  land,  ii.  12.  are  the  people 

which  the  strong  have  conceived  and  born,  the 
sons  of  strength  ;  thus  not  all  fitted  for  war  (not 

non>an  'tfjK'Sa,  u  in  ii.  14,  16),  but  from 
these  the  specially  brave,  a  selection  armed 
before  the  Lord,  Num.  xxxii.  20  sq.  In  Josh, 
iv.  12,  18  they  are  40,000  men,  and  thns  60,000 
were  left  for  the  protection  of  their  herds  and 
the  women  and  ohildren.  Comp.  ver.  19  with 
Num.  xzzii.  1.  The  connection  of  the  words : 
■•you  so  0)  also  they,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  possession  beyond  Jordan  is  for  both 
parts  of  the  people,  bince  iB  always  on 

that  side,  never  this  side,  the  case  Btands  alike 
both  for  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  and  for  the 
others.  Moses  appears  to  intimate  that  those 
shall  in  no  respect  have  the  preference  over 
these.  Even  in  this  point  there  is  one  Israel. 
If  the  two  tribes  and  a  half  have  objectively 


their  possession  on  that  side  of  Jordan,  so  also 
the  other  tribes  not  less,  to  wit,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  for  they  also 
are  on  that  side  of  Jordan.  This  subjective 
stand-point  determines  the  use  of  this  designa¬ 
tion  in  the  oase  before  ns.  As  the  two  and  a 
half  tribes  were  addressed,  ver.  18,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  all  Israel,  so  this  same  referenoe  appears 
in  the  address  to  Joshua,  ver.  21,  who  then 
comes  into  prominence,  and  is  indeed  emphati¬ 
cally  named.  Comp.  Num.  zzvii.  18  sq. — And 
1  commanded* — Here  as  there  both  appoint¬ 
ments  are  for  the  time  after  his  death. — Thine 
eyes  have  seen,  are  seeing.  I  need  only 
refer  thee  to  thyself,  and  what  is  still  before 
thine  eyes  (iv.  8;  xi.  7).  Sinoe  the  oonquered 
lands  of  the  two  kings  were  still  lying  before 
the  sight,  the  discourse  passes  from  the  kings 
to  the  kingdoms.  Comp.  ver.  22  with  i. 
29,  80 

11.  Vers.  28-29.  As  the  eommand,  the  pre¬ 
diction,  the  encouragement  to  Joehua,  ver.  21, 
are  no  mere  repetition  of  i.  88,  but  rather  its 
ezeoution,  so  neither  is  ver.  28  a  mere  repeti¬ 
tion  of  i.  87.  The  very  brief  allusion  there  is 
now  completed  in  the  most  ezpress  and  hearty 
way,  and  this  fuller  statement  oonneots  itself 
here  with  the  previous  mention  of  Joshua,  as 
inversely  the  introduction  of  Joshua  there  oon¬ 
neots  itself  with  the  divine  judgment  upon  Moses. 
Bat  the  prayer  of  Moses  pre-supposes  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  God.  The  following  verses  even  have  a 
wider  theme  than  i.  87.  The  divine  judgment 
was  for  Moses  the  thorn  in  the  fiesh  (2  Cor.  zii.). 
The  prayer  of  Moses  belongs  to  Deuteronomy 
first  acoording  to  its  subjective  oharaoter,  and 
then  from  its  importance  for  the  new  generation, 
and  the  impression  it  makes  upon  them  (comp. 
Ex.  xzzii.;  Num.  xiv.;  zzvii.  15  sq.).  With  ver. 

24,  comp.  ii.  25,  81.  He  holds  before  Him  the 
beginning,  since  he  longs  to  see  the  completion. 
Thy  greatness  and  mighty  hand;  so  also 
thy  works  and  thy  might. — Ver.  25.  The 
goodness  of  the  land,  TDltfin,  as  the  mountain¬ 
ous  district  of  Canaan  rises  into  vision,  passes 
over  into  the  idea  of  the  beautifal.  The  style 
reveals  the  genuine  Mosaic  directness  of  percep¬ 
tion.  We  would  have  brought  the  termB  toge¬ 
ther,  and  said :  the  glorious  land,  this  glorious 
mountain! — Beyond,  on  that  side  of  Jordan; 
used  here*  as  in  ver.  20,  from  the  subjeotive 
stand-point,  and  in  full  acoordanee  with  the 
subjeotive  oharaoter  of  this  whole  paragraph. — 
And  Lebanon,  of  whioh  the  Arabio  poets  say: 
Winter  sits  upon  its  head;  spring  plays  around 
its  shoulders;  and  summer  sleeps  at  its  feet. 
Comp,  upon  i.  7  (xi.  11). — Ver.  26.  The  *^5^5 
in  connection  with  KJ^rpjJNK  and  *\3J73  in  ver. 

25,  seems  like  a  play  upon  words.  ^Let  me  go 
over,  over  the  Jordan,  1  prayed  to  Him,  but  He 
came  over  me.)  The  hithp&el  denotes  the  ebul¬ 
lition,  and  thus  does  not,  any  more  than  HJK,  i. 
87,  set  forth  the  aspeot  of  feeling.  While  the 
energy  of  the  will  lies  in  the  *]JK,  it  comes  out 
here  first  in  the  would  not  hear  me.  Indeed 
this  latter  is  the  peculiar  and  main  thing  here, 
behind  which,  as  merely  explanatory,  the  anger 
is  kept  baok.  Hence  also  it  is  not  so  full  and 
expressive  as  i.  87,  but  is  simply  for  your 
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■akes.  He  does  not  hearken  to  me,  and  I  most 
hearken  to  him.  (Gen.  xlv.  28;  Num. 

xvi.  8 ;  Deut.  i.  6 ;  ii.  8)  in  the  tense  of  2  Cor. 
xii.  9.  Let  what  I  have  said  to  thee  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  thee.  HOT  1312,  in  this  uttered,  and 
therefore  settled  matter.  The  command.  Ter. 
27,  reminds  us  typically  of  the  eostasy  of  Paul 
into  Paradise,  2  Cor.  xii.  4.  Comp,  also  It.  21. 
The  top  of  Pisgah,  according  to  xxxiv.  1,  is 
Nebo.  HIT,  seawards,  because  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  was  westwards.  pDI,  where  the  night 
gathers  and  darkens,  with  TV  paragogio  north¬ 
ward.  just  as  J"p^  (from  JD'ssOD’,  to 

shine),  the  day  (DV),  the  light  side  of  the  day, 
southwards.  rniO  with  #V,  paragogio,  from 
rPT,  to  break  forth,  the  breaking  forth  of  the 
light,  eastwards.  For  the  rest,  comp.  Num. 
xxrii.  12  sq.  Comp.  Ter.  28  with  i.  88;  ill.  21; 
xx xi.  7.  In  Ter.  29,  whioh  closes  the  foregoing 
historical  introduction,  and  forms  the  transition 
to  what  follows,  we  hare  a  more  precise  obser¬ 
vation  of  the  locality  of  Deuteronomy.  In  the 
valley  over  against  Beth-Peor,  t.  e.  in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (iv.  46;  xxxiv.  6).  The  fcryAp 
of  the  8ept.  is  a  mountain  (iv.  8)  nearly  north¬ 
ward  along  the  Abarim  heights.  The  city  in 
question  was  located  on  this  mountain,  perhaps 
about  six  miles  easterly  from  Libias  over  against 
Jericho.  Comp.  i.  5. 

12.  IV.  1-40.  The  general  introduction,  i.  1-6, 
was  followed  by  the  historically  introductory 
portion.  That  which  now  follows  shares  in  this 
introductory  character,  but  has  a  prevailing 
dogmatic  nature.  Chap,  iv.,  ver.  1.  The  law 
generally  according  to  its  contents,  pfl,  the 
firmly  fixed,  designates  the  statutes,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  law  in  all  its  aspects,  as  moral,  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  oivil;  DD&D  designates  what  ac¬ 
cording  to  these  statutes  in  all  relations  is  right; 
thus  that  by  the  judge  directed  and  pronounced 
right.  These  two  general  designations  in  their 
conjunction  here,  as  they  are  joined  in  Ldv.  xix. 
87.  include  the  whole  law. — To  do  them,  that, 
tic, — The  object  of  the  law.  and  hence  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  statutes  and  judgments,  is  practioe, 
the  yielding  of  fruit  unto  life. — Live. — This  is 
the  practical  goal,  viewed  in  reference  to  Canaan, 
and  then  to  the  fathers,  who  failed  to  inherit 
it  through  their  disobedience,  although  it  was 
promised  to  the  patriarchs.  [“This  general 
entreaty  is  pointed  by  special  mention  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
whole  covenant  (vers.  9-40),  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  Deity,  His  exclusive  right  to  their  alle- 
gianoe,  His  abhorrence  of  idolatry  in  every 
form,  His  choioe  of  them  for  His  elect  people. 
For  a  fuller  elaboration  of  these  topios,  see 
ohaps.  xxvii, — xxx.  They  follow,  however,  so 
naturally  in  the  history  just  narrated,  that  the 
Orator  oould  not,  so  to  say,  pass  from  it,  even 
for  a  time,  without  pausing  to  urge  them  briefly 
here.”  Bib.  Com.  The  discourses  are  closely 
connected,  of  one  spirit,  and  from  the  same 
author. — A.  G.]  (ii.  14  sq.;  oomp.  iv.  88  sq.) 
Ver.  2.  The  dignity  and  honor  of  the  law  (the 
word  whioh  I  command  yon.— because 
Moses  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israel  accord¬ 


ing  to  all,  tic,;  i.  8;  iv.  6)  forbid,  first  of  all, 
any  addition,  as  a  false  orthodoxy  usually  pre¬ 
cedes  Rationalism  and  Nihilism,  and  a  false  pie- 
tism,unbelief.  Hbuxhsimbr:  “  The  later  allowed 
enlargements  or  diminution  of  the  law,  however, 
happened  aooording  to  the  traditional  exposi¬ 
tion,  for  the  preservation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
through  enclosing  and  precautionary  statutes, 
or  at  times  necessary  abrogations,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  saving  them  in  their  true  or  higher 
sense.  Other  traditional  expounders  refer  the 
prohibited  enlargement  or  diminution  here 
merely  to  the  number  and  form  of  the  commands 
by  Moses,  as  they  were  put  into  practice,  e.  y. 
they  should  not  divide  the  priestly  blessing  into 
four  utteranoes.”  Comp.  xii.  82  (xiii.  1). — 
That  ye  may  keep;  parallel  with  the  •Ho  do 
them,”  ver.  1,  but  not  the  same.  Keep,  sinoe 
“what  I  command  you”  are  the  oommand- 
ments  of  J ehovah.  It  is  not  merely  the 
keeping,  preserving  them  whioh  is  spoken  of 
(xxxiii.  9),  Schults,  hat  the  keeping  of  them  in 
their  integrity  and  completeness. — Ver.  8.  2>e- 
morutraiio  ad  oculot,  wit  h  respect  to  what  was 
said,  especially  as  to  the  life-giving  fruits  of 
obedienoe  to  God.  Ver.  1.  Tour  ayes  have 
seen  [lit.  seeing].  Comp,  iii  21.  The  parti¬ 
ciple  retains  its  present  signification,  since  the 
breach  in  Israel,  made  by  the  divine  destruc¬ 
tion,  still  oon tinned,  and  the  seeing  are  those 
standing  the  test.  Ver.  4.  At  Baal- poor. — 
What  Jehovah  did  there  is  sufficiently  explained 
through  the  following:  for  all  the  men,  etc. — 
Comp.  Num.  xxv. — Baal. — The  Phoenician  male 
divinity  (the  sun  in  its  fructifying  power).  The 
surname  Poor,  at  whioh  this  Moahilio  idolatrous 
service  was  observed  (derived  aooording  to  the 
Rabbins  from  an  allusion  to  the  lioentious  rit& 
connected  with  this  serviee,  or  from  the  wide, 
open,  lustful  mouth  which  the  image  of  this 
divinity  wore),  is  in  this  case  the  explanation 
of  the  name  of  the  mountain  and  oity  at  which 
this  cuitue  was  established  (iii.  29),  or  the 
mountain,  as  is  frequently  the  oase,  nas  given 
its  name  to  the  oity  and  the  idolatrous  cult  us. — 


nrw  }Sn  (Ex.  xxiii.  2;  Gen.  xxiv.  6,  8)  marks 
in  a  striking  way  the  foot  that  the  Israelites 
going  out  from  their  own  oamp  were  deserters. 
(A,  general  biblical  expression  of  the  religions 
servioe  as  following;  the  profession  of  idola¬ 
trous  service  as  a  turning  away  from  the  ark  of 
Jehovah.  God  the  teacher,  man  the  disciple. 
The  walk,  the  religious  profession.) — "p"lpD,  as 
in  ii.  14,  16.— Ver.  4.  Te  that  did  oleave.— 
3  p31,  to  fasten,  cleave  to ;  used  of  the  closest, 
most  intimate  oommunion  (Gen.  ii.  24) :  here  in 
distinction  from  those  who  went  after  Baal, 
ver.  8  (even  the  fathers,  perhaps  the  mothers, 
whom  they  left,  and  joined  themselves  to  Jeho* 
vah),  but  in  a  significant  distinction  from  Num. 
xxv  8.  Jehovah,  etc.,  points  to  the  kernel  of 
all  fulfilling  of  the  law,  as  a  living  union  (x.  20) 
with  the  Lawgiver  Himself,  from  which  springs, 
as  here,  its  fruit,  life,  ver.  1,  and  life  enduring 
(D,,n).  Comp.  v.  8. — Ver.  6.  A  new  beginning, 
with  behold,  because  it  points  to  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  ver.  1.  But  I  have,  etc,,  points  at  the 
same  time  to  the  earlier  law-giving  (Lev.  xix. 

1 87),  which  indeed  is  only  clearly  explained  ia 
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Deuteronomy  (i.  6.).— Commanded  me,  ete.y 
i.  3.  The  takes  up  again  the  point  pre¬ 

sented  in  rer.  1f  but  mainly  f  r  the  sake  of  the 
conneotion,  and  henoe  without  the  mention  of 
life,  but  simply  the  possession  of  Canaan  as  the 
goal,  for  God  has  another  end  in  view  in  the 
law,  whioh  appears  in  ver.  6.  (3"lp3  ^HTI, 

?er.  6,  points  baok  to  *)3">pO  in  Ter.  8.)  The 
prominent  thought,  henoe  10IF  stands  before 
narp,  leads  us  baok  to  Ter.  2,  to  that  ye 
may  keep,  sq.  Israel,  when  through  the 
possession  of  Canaan  it  should  hare  local¬ 
ised  itself  in  the  midst  of  the  land,  must 
held  fast  the  law  in  its  integrity,  and 
therewith  its  own  dignity,  in  its  practice 
trulj,  but  especially  orer  againet  other  nations 
with  their  human  laws.  Since  this  practical 
keeping  is  the  thing  of  chief  importance  here, 
this  is  the  purport  of  the  reason  for  this,  sq. 
For  themselves  life,  for  others  the  impression  of 
wisdom  and  understanding.  This  is  the  seoond 
goal  or  end  of  the  law.  Wisdom  and  under¬ 
standing,  or  insight  for  the  higher  and  lower 
life,  as  in  i.  18.  In  the  sight  of.  Schroidir, 
for  the  eyes  of  the  nations.  A  demonstrate 
mi  ocnlo*  as  in  ver.  8.  A  eomplete  parallelism. 
Comp.  ii.  26.  The  transition  from  DJ?  to  like 
that  from  Xodf  to  Wwf,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
Through  the  terms  people  and  nation,  the  hea¬ 
then  declare  that  Israel  as  a  people  is  of  like 
birth  and  privileges  with  themselves.  And  in 
this  comparison  from  the  heathen  side  the  form 
is  used  in  ver.  7,  who  hath  God  Sohkosdse: 
gods,  so  nigh,  Bq.  The  plural,  point  ng  to  the 
polytheism  of  heathenism,  and  really  comprising 
all  that  is  named  God  in  the  Elobim  of 
Israel,  who  is  Jehovah  his  God.  The  origin 
of  the  law,  the  law-giving,  to  whioh  we  pass  in 
Ter.  9  eq.,  presupposes  suoh  a  nearness  of  God 
to  Israel,  «.  «.,  suoh  a  relation  of  rerelation.  This 
relation  is  a  ooTenant  relation,  and  hence  the  il¬ 
lustrative  clause,  whioh  embraces  not  only  the 
peculiar  exigencies,  but  the  general  position  of 
Israel  to  God,  sounds  like  the  N.  T.  Abba  ory  in 
Rom.  Tiii.  The  parallel  clause,  Ter.  9,  closes 
what  is  said  oonoerning  the  law  in  general, 
(righteous  as  all  this  law,  8q.);  for  a  great 
people,  eTen  in  an  external  sense,  should  it  re¬ 
main  (and  the  fundamental  meaning  of  pH  is  to 
be  firm)  requires  the  rule  of  righteousness.  Is¬ 
rael’s  greatuess  is  now  essentially  the  spiritual, 
that  of  the  divine  corenant  in  the  law.  The 
transition  to  the  law-giving  at  Horeb  is  effected 
by  the  finally  commanded  keeping  of  the  law, 
in  this  case  a  self-keeping  in  a  doubled  form  or 
expression.  As  in  ver.  1,  so  here,  it  is  the  life, 
(903  the  breathing)  whioh  is  concerned.  What 
was  seen  at  Horeb  was  essentially  words 
(O'-QTrnit)  Ters.  10,  12,  18.  All  that  was  vi¬ 
sible  at  Horeb  served  to  make  it  unquestionable 
that  these  were  spoken  by  God.  Thus  the  “  see¬ 
ing”  these  words  is  the  vivid  conviction  that 
the  law-giving  truly  proceeded  from  God  Him¬ 
self;  and  this  conviction  thou  must  hold  fast, 
(lest  thon  forget)  and  indeed  cherish  with  love 
(lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart)  and  so 
transmit  it  to  their  descendants  (teaoh  them 
thy  sons)  vi.  7;  xi.  19.  It  is  not  the  nature 
uri  state  of  the  heavenly  Law -giver  whioh  is 


here  spoken  of,  as  8ohults  supposes,  but  after 
the  previous  description  of  the  law  in  general, 
he  now  emphasises  the  experienced  divine  origin 
of  the  law,  and  with  it  the  origin  and  ground  of 
Israel  as  a  people.  Ver.  10  As  the  Redeemer 
came  in  the  fulness  of  the  time,  so  the  day  for 
the  law-giving  at  Horeb  deserves  notioe.  When 
the  Lord  said.  sq.  They  stand  there  by  vir- 
tue  of  a  divine  call.  Comp  ,  moreover,  Ex.  xix. 
The  particular  individual  mountain,  ver.  11,  pro¬ 
bably  Jebel  Musa  (Kurtx  11.,  p.  256)  is  distin¬ 
guished  from  Horeb,  the  range  as  a  whole.  [The 
particular  mountain  is  now  thoaght  to  be  Ras. 
Sufsafeh.  The  recent  surveys  of  the  peninsular 
all  tend  to  identify  this  peak  as  that  from  which  the 
law  was  given.  For  the  arguments  see  8tanley, 
Sinai  and  Palestine.  Smith’s  Diet.  Art.  Sinai .— 
A.  G.l.  Ver.  11.  Ex.  xix.  17.  A  oontiuui-g 
(partio.)  fire  Bymbolixes  the  act.  Toths  midst 
(heart)  of  heaven,  the  heavenly  (Ex.  xx.  19), 
the  sublimity,  with  respect  to  those  standing  un¬ 
der  the  mountain,  and  upon  the  earth 
ver.  10.  The  fire  lifting  itself  from  the  black 
ground  of  the  dark  olonds,  (Ex.  xix.  18)  is  the 
expression  of  revelation,  of  a  knowledge  (a  light) 
in  the  darkness  of  this  fallen  world,  whioh  know¬ 
ledge  embraces  in  itself  st  the  same  time  the 
consuming  (fire)  judgment  of  the  self- condemna¬ 
tion  unto  the  salvation,  and  of  the  condemnation 
by  God  to  the  destruction,  of  the  sinner.  The 
great  energy  of  this  law-giving  in  its  two-sided 
results.  The  darkness  was  there,  but  Jehovah 
spake  only  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  ver. 
12  (ver.  16;  v.  22).  The  additional  remark  Yd 
heard  the  voice,  sq.,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
following  paragraph.  How  fitly  also  the  words 
remain  as  the  expression  of  the  Spirit.  Comp, 
on  the  other  hand  with  regard  to  Moses  himself, 
Num.  xil.  8.  It  is  not  a  general  revelation  of 
God,  but  that  revelation  of  God  made  to  Is* 
r&el,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  people,  whioh  is 
here  spoken  of.  This  fact  renders  it  clear  that 
there  is  no  theory  of  revelation  given  here.  Ver. 
18.  The  oovenant  is  designated  as  his,  and 
as  Buch  erery  idea  of  reciprocity  is  removed.  In 
JV13  (from  m3  to  divide,  to  separate  (to  choose, 
P3  to  decide,  m3  to  create,  to  fix,  appoint)  we 
have  the  pure  act  of  the  will  of  God.  Hence  the 
explanation  through  the  Ten,  (Command¬ 
ments)  words,  Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  in -which  also 
we  have  the  more  exact  definition  of  the  words, 
ver.  12.  Such  an  announcement  includes,  natu¬ 
rally,  the  oommands  on  the  part  of  God,  and 
must  have,  on  the  other  side,  the  doing  of  the 
people  as  its  result.  This  is  the  purpose  of  God, 
and  hence  the  written,  fixed  form,  on  two  ta¬ 
bles  of  stone :  chap.  x.  6,  19 ;  Ex.  xxxiv.  Is¬ 
rael  does  not  contract  with  Jehovah,  but  it  is  the 
will  of  God,  in  this  way  to  provide  for  his 
coming  into  oommunion  with  Himself.  Ver.  14 
throws  light  upon  i.  18,  sinoe  the  decalogue 
law-giving  was  even  there  presupposed,  although 
there  truly,  as  here,  it  is  the  mediation  of  Moses 
in  the  inouloating  and  expounding  of  particular 
statutes  and  judgments,  whioh  comes  into 
view  (Ex.  xxi.  sq.).  Even  there,  but  especially 
here,  the  deuteronomio  procedure  of  Moses  is  in¬ 
timated  as  one  at  that  time  already  prepared, 
▲t  that  (in  this)  time,  the  same  as  in  i.  18. 
That  ye  might  do  them  in  the  land,  sq* 
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confirms  the  translation  of  i.  18,  which  ye 
shall  do  (Sohrosdbr),  not  should  [as  in  A. 

V.]  — Ver.  16.  Comp.  »er.  9.  DO'nOTjS  for 
your  good,  etc.  That  which  follows  now  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  Most  High  Law-giver,  ami  the 
mode  of  His  worship,  is  simply  a  Mosaic  deduc¬ 
tion  from  what  has  gone  before,  through  which 
Israel  is  made  certain  beyond  any  d^ubt  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  law.  Comp.  ver.  12;  Ex. 
xx.  4.  Ver.  16.  ppntfn  from  nntf  in  Piel,  and 
of  like  signification  with  the  here  (vers.  26.  81) 
used  Hiphil  (as  is  often  the  case,  e.  g.,  13K  pc- 
rut  Piel,  and  Hiphil  perdidit)  to  slay,  destroy, 
corrupt  (Ex.  xxxii.  7 ;  Deut.  ix.  12)  to  be  sup¬ 
plemented  here  not  by  walk,  conduct,  but  by 
yourselves.  Ye  should  not  corrupt,  destroy  your 

life  (ver.  1) — -Sp3  from  SOB  (SvB),  to  hew,  es¬ 
pecially  the  idol-image,  because  the  heathen 
oarved  them  in  wood,  stone,  and  the  like. 
(Sharps  calls  the  art  of  the  sculptor  “  the  true 
pillar  of  religion  among  the  Egyptians  ”).  The 
multiplying  of  similar  expressions  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  is  to  prevent  any  uncertainty,  to 
cut  off  any  possible  exception.  nHOfi  from  pO, 
|%0  signifies  that  which  distinguishes,  form, 
shape,  appearanoe.  Vers.  12,  16.  SpO  like  Spa 
is  perhaps  an  overlaid  gilded  image.  Any 
figure,  sq.,  figures,  namely,  of  any  kind  which 
represent  the  carving  of  idols,  whether  a  like¬ 
ness  of  man  or  of  beast,  in  order  to  represent  the 
appearanoe  of  God.  from  JpH  to  bend 

together,  model,  pattern,  image.  It  is  the  image 
worship  whioh  is  spoken  of.  The  specification, 
vers.  16-19,  passes  from  Egypt  (animal  worship) 
to  Canaan  (star  worship),  in  an  entirely  histori¬ 
cal  way,  but  without  even  hinting  at  a  history 
of  idolatry.  Heathenism  comes  into  view,  not 
as  to  its  gods,  the  objects  of  worship,  but  after 
the  form  of  its  cult  us,  whioh  was  an  image  ser¬ 
vice,  and  to  whioh  Israel  oould  not  conform  itself 
with  respect  to  Jehovah.  Thus  the  sun,  moon, 
and  Btars,  ver.  19,  appear  not  as  divinities,  but 
because,  as  they  unfold  upon  the  deep  blue  hea¬ 
ven  all  the  oharm  of  their  lights,  beside  the 
representation  through  men  first  mentioned,  they 
seem  themselves  peculiarly  enticing,  as  if  an 
image  cultus,  established  by  God  Himself. 
from  mi  (TU)  to  separate  signifies  to  remove, 
to  turn  away.  The  ceremonial  homage,  farther, 
the  entire  service,  rendered  to  the  stars  as  the 
representations  of  Jehovah,  was  thus  an  apostacy 
from  Jehovah  (who  had  given  the  stars  that  they 
should  serve  men,  not  that  men  should  serve 
them,  xviii.  14),  and  would  also  conform  Israel 
to  aU  the  nations  (heathen)  under  the  whole 
heaven,  while  through  its  very  leading  out  of 
Egypt  (ver.  20)  it  occupied  a  peculiar  position 
with  respect  to  Jehovah.  (The  Egyptians  wor¬ 
shipped  the  stars  as  sense  images  of  the  gods, 
the  sun  as  Ra,  the  moon  as  Joh.  or  Isis.  8harps). 
The  meaning  of  the  clause,  whioh  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  divided,  sq.,  cannot  be  as 
8ohults  and  Kbil  hold.  “  for  veneration,  1.  0., 
to  permit  that  they  should  choose  the  same  for 
their  objects  of  worship;”  for  1)  the  question  is 
not  here  of  strange  gods,  as  xxix.  26  ;  2)  if  this 
was  the  question,  still  it  would  not  be  always 1 


true  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  were  given  to 
all  nations  under  the  whole  heaven  for  tlieir  ve¬ 
neration;  8)  it  is  not  said  in  xxix.  26,  nor  in 
Rom.  i.  21  sq.,  that  God  has  arranged  and  dis¬ 
tributed  the  idolatrous  heathen  service,  but  in 
the  first  only  that  Israel  should  not  go  after 
strange  gods,  because  Jehovah  was  their  portion, 
and  in  the  last,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  the 
heathen  is  the  Divine  judgment  upon  their  reli¬ 
gious  errors  and  wanderings.  The  designedly 

chosen  expression  pSn  brings  out  into  a  sugges¬ 
tive  contrast  the  Lord  of  heaven,  whioh  was  di¬ 
vided  unto  all  the  nations,  with  the  Lord  of  hosts 
whioh  was  the  portion  of  Israel  ( Jehovah  thy 
God).  Comp.  Ps.  xvi.  4-6.  [“  The  great  Le¬ 

gislator  may  be  regarded  as  taking,  in  the  pas¬ 
sage  before  us,  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  various  forms  of  idolatrous  and 
corrupt  worship  practiced  by  the  surrounding 
Oriental  nations,  and  as  particularly  and  succes¬ 
sively  forbidding  them  every  one.  The  chosen 
people  of  God  are  not  to  regard  with  supersti¬ 
tious  reverenoe  one  of  their  own  race,  male  or 
female ;  nor  to  fall  into  the  low  nature  worship 
of  which  they  had  seen  so  much  in  Egypt,  and  to 
which  they  had  onoe  sinoe,  in  the  sin  of  the 
Golden  Calf,  shown  a  bias ;  nor  yet  to  be  be¬ 
guiled  by  the  more  subtle  oosmic  religionism  of 
some  of  the  Syrian  tribes.”  Bib.  Com. — A.  G  (. 
Yer.  20.  The  opposition  between  Israel  and  the 
other  nations  is  here  made  apparent  still  more 
by  what  Jehovah  had  done,  and  His  purpose  in 
doing  it,  in  delivering  Israel  out  of  Egypt  as  an 
iron  fornaoe,  t.  a  furnace  for  the  smelting 
of  iron,  a  striking  image  of  the  hardship  suffered 
there,  and  of  its  moral  import,  (Isa.  xlviii.  10). 
For  a  people  of  inheritance.  As  Jehovah 
was  the  inheritance  of  Israel  from  the  fathers, 
so  Israel  of  Jehovah,  Ex.  xix.  6.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  Canaan  as  an  inheritance  forms  the  third 
period.  Aa  ye  are  [Schrobdbr,  as  it  is]  thin 
day  (comp.  ii.  80)  refers  to  what  Jehovah  had 
done  in  the  purpose  designated,  according  to 
which  the  passage  into  Canaan  was  viewed  as 
already  accomplished.  Ver.  21.  The  grief  of 
Mobos  appears  again  on  this  occasion,  and  for 
the  third  time.  Comp.  i.  87  ;  iii.  26  (and  2  Cor. 
xii.  8).  Here  as  in  the  first  passage  we  have 
TJWPP  an<*  Mkme  definiteness,  namely, 
here  while  there,  for  your  tumult 

and  rebellion.  The  oath  is  added  here  after  the 
analogy  of  i.  84,  almost  indeed  as  if  Moses  would 
include  himself  entirely  in  the  divine  judgment 
there  uttered.  Comp,  upon  i.  87.  (Hbrxhbi- 
mbr  :  “ I  must  warn  you  against  idolatrous  ser¬ 
vice  in  Canaan,  all  the  more  since  I  cannot  enter 
there.”  Abarb.:  “As  he  was  discip  ined,  so 
much  more  must  they  be.”  The  conclusion  of 
ver.  21,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  or  sums  up 
the  method  both  of  i.  87  and  iii.  26  sq.  Comp, 
ver.  22  with  Gen.  xlviii.  21 ;  1;  24.  Comp.  ver. 
28  with  vers.  9,  18,  16  (ii.  87).  Comp.  ver.  24 
with  ver.  11,  and  Ex.  xxiv.  17  ;  Deut.  ix.  8  (Heb. 
xii.  29).  K3j3  (v.  9;  vi.  16)  gives  the  ethioal  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  previous  figure  (Ex.  xx.  6).  The 
farther  exhibition  of  this  way  and  nature  of  the 
Most  High  Law-giver,  appears  in  two  aspects,  in 
vers.  26-28,  and  vers.  29-81.  Ver.  26 :  Here  as 
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elsewhere  in  Deuteronomy,  the  eye  of  Moses, 
ondimmed  by  age,  is  elearly  seen.  Israel  on  the 
eontrary,  when  it  crows  old,  will  also  become 
eold  to  the  sealoos  lore  of  Jehovah,  and  so  pro¬ 
voke  His  equally  sealous  anger.  The  address 
changes  from  thoa  to  y • ;  regards  Israel  as  this 
people  of  Jehovah  (ver.  20)  to  whom  fie  is  his 
God  (ver.  24 1,  or  directs  itself  to  partieular  in¬ 
dividuals  among  the  people,  the  men  concerned 
here,  fathers  and  children,  and  grandchildren. 
In  the  land  which  ye  shall  then  possess,  and  as 
to  which  ye  shall  forget  how  ye  oame  to  possess  i  . 
Comp,  upon  ver.  16  (28).  Ver.  26.  Begins  the 
conclusion.  Comp.  viii.  19;  xxx.  19;  xxxii.  1. 
Heaven  and  Barth.  Not  with  reference  to 
Lev.  xxvi.  19,  for  it  is  not  an  avenger,  but  wit¬ 
nesses,  whioh  are  here  in  question ;  not  to  an- 
8*  and  men,  since  the  latter  especially  could 
bcarcely  oome  into  view  as  witnesses,  but  be¬ 
cause  (he  heavens  and  earth  had  alike  heard  the 
discourse  of  Moses  and  were  everywhere,  and 
thus  were  witnesses  continually  at  hand.  Kno- 
ssr. :  “  He  speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  the 
world.’  For  the  rest  comp.  v.  1,9, 15;  vii.  4;  The 
certainty  and  the  suddenness  of  the  destruction 
are  made  prominent.  Comp.  ver.  40 ;  xxx.  18 ; 
Ex.  xx  12.  Ver.  27.  It  is  only  as  near  Jehovah, 
and  as  this  definitely  gathered  people,  that  Is¬ 
rael  can  remain  in  the  land.  With  its  forsaking 
of  its  God,  is  involved  the  loss  of  the  promised 
land,  and  its  dispersion  among  the  nations,  and 
since  such  dispersion  is  the  dissolution  of  its  dis- 
tinot  nationality,  so  it  explains  the  extermina¬ 
tion  and  destruction  denounced  in  ver.  26.  The 
discourse  speaks  of  people  and  nations,  as  Assy¬ 
rians  and  Chaldeans,  but  not  of  any  particular 
dispersion.  And  ye  shall  be  left  few  in 
number.  (Gen.  xxxiv.  80).  Not  “that  they 
should  so  far  perish  through  want  and  suffer¬ 
ing,”  Ksil,  but  in  their  dispersion  reckoned  as 
few  over  against  the  numbers  of  the  heathen. 
(Comp,  upon  vers.  7.  8),  xxviii.  64;  Jer.  xlii.  2. 
The  threatening  here  is  different  from  that  in 
Lev.  xxvi.  inr  Piel,  indicates  both  from  the 
significance  of  the  word,  and  from  the  connec¬ 
tion,  not  a  gentle  leading,  but  a  driving  and  ur¬ 
gent  pressure  (fix.  xtv.  25)  xxviii.  86 ;  Gen. 
xxxi.  26.  Ver.  28.  Their  sin  their  punishment. 
The  punishment  with  respect  to  Jehovah,  whom 
they  have  forsaken,  is  that  they  shall  serve  gods 
who,  because  after  the  work  of  men’s  hands 
(Ps.  oxv.  4) for  God  Himself  is  formless,  and 
has  given  His  word,  but  no  image  of  Himself — 
can  neither  exeroise  the  sacred  attributes  of  Je¬ 
hovah  (neither  see  nor  hear)  nor  the  common 
functions  of  poor  man  (nor  eat,  nor  smell, 
with  an  allusion  to  the  food  and  inoense  worship 
of  the  heathen)  Ps.  cxxxv.  Ver.  29.  If  vers.  25- 
28  declare  the  method  of  Jehovah  as  the  jealous 
God  with  respeot  to  His  anger,  the  energy  of  His 
holiness,  so  now  we  have  the  other  side,  the 
energy  of  His  love  whioh  does  not  forsake  Israel. 
The  seeking  does  not  intimate  any  “  abject  beg 
ging,”  Schultz,  but  rather  the  working  of  graoe, 
which  eannot  leave  itself  without  a  witness,  and 
niters  its  testimony  through  this  necessity  of  the 
heart.  He  who  permits  himself  to  be  found 
tlso  works  efficiently  that  they  shall  seek  Him. 
The  seeking  is  the  promise  of  the  finding.  Not 
in  vain  does  Moses  intimate  to  Israel  that  Jeho¬ 


vah  remains  thy  Qod.  OWO,  ver.  29,  and  DP 
ver.  28,  correspond  tae  one  with  the  other. 
Thy,  namely  the  God  of  Israel,  so  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  attain  again  a  self-consciousness  as  a  people, 
and  as  the  people  of  Jehovah,  and  oan  be  ad¬ 
dressed  as  thou,  sq.  Thou  ahalt  find,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  connection,  Jehovah,  but  placed 
here  designedly,  without  an  objeot,  since  ver.  81 
declares  what  they  shall  find  in  Jehovah.  Ne¬ 
cessity  teaches  the  remnant,  the  holy  seed  (Isa. 
vi.  18)  the  prayer,  for  the  neoessity,  external 

and  internal  sorrow,  will  oome  upon  him  (**|S). 
As  sjlWflpl  explains  the  preceding  "12f3,  so  with 

the  S3  we  come  to  the  latter  days  [Schrok- 
d»r,  the  end  of  days].  3  here  corresponds 
to  the  3  in  the  beginning,  xxxi.  29.  In  the 
kingdom  of  God  last  times  are  ever  times  of  need. 
(See  Matt.  xxiv. ;  Luke  xxi. ;  2  Tim.  iii.  1). 
The  nnnK  is  the  counterpart  to  the  JVPm  (xi. 
12).  As  oow  in  the  beginning  of  days  the  Sab¬ 
bath  was  the  end  (Gen.  ii.  1-8)  so  here  also  by 
the  end  of  days  is  meant  the  Sabbarh  solemnity, 
Heb.  iv.  9,  the  “  Messianic  time  of  completion,1* 
Ksil.  Comp.  Hos.  iii.  5;  Isa.  ii.  2;  Aotsii  17; 
Heb.  i.  1,  2;  1  John  ii.  18.  The  expression 
(Num.  xxiv.  14;  Gen.  xlix.)  has  indeed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prophet io  time  period  of  the  speaker, 
a  more  or  less  Messianie  form.  The  entire  fit¬ 
ness  of  the  words  to  the  connection,  to  the  time 
relations  following,  without  any  intimation  of 
the  idea  of  the  Messiah  or  of  His  kingdom,  is 
characteristically  Mosaio.  It  would  not  have 
been  so  fitting  at  the  time  of  the  prophets.  It 
utters  only  the  idea  of  Israel.  And  as  the  idola¬ 
trous  service  merely  was  included  in  ver.  28,  so 
in  ver.  80  simply  the  returning  to  Jehovah,  and 
the  hearkening  to  HU  voioa  (ver.  12).  Coma 
upon  thee,  find  thee,  looking  back  to  the 
thou  findeat  (ver.  29) ;  thou  the  help,  the  need, 
the  tribulation,  thee.  The  condition  and  the 
time  for  the  return  of  Israel  are  arranged  in  pa¬ 
rallel  clauses,  (ver.  80),  u  when  the  distress, 
the  ourse  of  the  law,  is  completed,  then  also  will 
the  time  of  Israel  be  oompleted,  then  will  be  tha 
and  of  days,  aud  as  the  threatening  will  be  ful¬ 
filled,  so  also  the  promise,  the  return  to  the  Lord. 
Thus  there  is  revealed  a  future  of  Israel,  when 
through  its  returning  obedience  to  the  law,  (and 
hearkening  to  hU  voioa,  ver.  30,  Matt.  v. 

17 ;  vii.  24  sq.l  it  makes  effective  in  humanity, 
the  peculiar  idea  of  its  nationality,  see  ver.  6  sq. 
(oomp.  upon  ii.  25).  Since  salvation  comes  from 
the  Jews,  (John  iv.  22),  the  national  Israel  may 
be  considered  a  spiritual,  whioh  iu  that  respeot 
is  the  completion  of  Israel,  when  through  the 
ingrafted  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  place  of 
the  hardened  portion,  whioh  takes  place  more 
and  more,  '<  all  Israel  shall  so  (in  this  way)  be 
saved,”  Rom.  xi.  26.  (Moreover  as  ver.  28  is  ful¬ 
filled  according  to  Jer.  xliv.,  so  also  ver.  29  indeed, 
according  to  Jer.  xxiv.,  in  the  better  part,  the 
selection,  of  Israel  in  the  exile.  The  latter  gave 
the  key  to  the  exile,  so  that  under  the  Maooabean 
princes,  the  heathen  spirit  was  generally  reject¬ 
ed  by  the  people  as  anti-national).  The  founda¬ 
tion  for  such  a  future  is  given  in  ver.  81,  with  a 
reference  to  Ex.  xxxiv.  6,  where  an  analogous 
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apoetacy  of  Israel  had  previously  ooourred.  Sw 
Otm  to  be  tender,  graciously  inclined,  parallel 
to  Wj3  Sk,  ver.  24,  according  to  the  other  side, 
of  his  being,  of  the  jealousy  as  lore.  per¬ 
mit  to  sink  or  fall,  xxxi.  6,  Comp,  on 

ver.  16.  He  will  not,  as  thou  wouldest  thyself, 
(Hos.  xi.  8,  9).  Comp.  ver.  28.  The  covenant  of 
Jehovah  there  spoken  of  is  here  the  covenant 
with  the  fathers,  as  the  explanation  whioh  ha, 
eq.,  shows.  Lev.  xxvi.  42,  46 ;  Gen.  xvii.,  and 
xxvi.  8,  4.  As  the  eye  has  been  turned  by  ver. 
6  to  the  other  nations,  bo  should  (ver.  82),  the 
time  since  their  creation,  and  the  space  in  whioh 
their  history  moves,  be  inquired  of  with  respect 
to  Israel.  Comp  xxxii.  7.  Ver.  88  relates  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  revelation  of  God  at  Horeb.  Blohim 
it  not  here  any  more  than  in  ver.  82,  any  par¬ 
ticular  deity,  but  God  in  the  general,  (ver.  12). 
It  is  not  the  superiority  of  God  over  the  gods 
which  is  spoken  of,  but  of  Israel  in  the  wide  hu¬ 
manity  under  the  whole  heaven.  The  hearing 
was  already  something  perhaps  unheard  of,  now 
also  the  living  after  the  bearing.  Ver.  84.  Or 
hath  God  assayed,  sq.,  only  made  the  attempt 
(Schultz,  Kbil)  now  even  to  do  with  temp, 
tations  what  God  did  to  Pharaoh  in  order  to 
lead  out  Israel,  vii.  18,  19 ;  xxix  1,  2 ;  vi.  22. 
[The  temptations  are  obviously  the  plagues  mi- 
raoulously  sent  upon  the  Egyptians  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clause  shows.— A.  G.].  To  go  and  take 
him,  sq.,  the  most  personal  forth-stepping  and 
in-bringing.  Nation  from  the  midst  of  na¬ 
tion.  As  ver.  82  goes  back  to  the  universal  hu¬ 
manity.  so  here  the  conformity  of  Israel  to  the 
generality  of  nations.  Egypt  is  intended.  By 
signs  and  wonders  (Habvb jut iok  on  Ezekiel, 
p.  160  sq.).  Comp  Ex.  vii.  8;  by  war,  Ex. 
xiv.  14;  xv.  8;  by  a  mighty  hand,  and 
stretohed-ont  arms  (v.  15),  Ex.  vi.  6  (xiv. 
8);  by  great  terrors,  Ex.  xi.  6;  xii.  80  sq. ; 
xiv.  20,  24  sq.  The  redemption  from  Egypt  even 
to  its  completion  in  the  march  through  the  Red 
8ea  is  thus  specifically  described.  Comp.  i.  80. 
In  all  this  which  Jehovah  had  done  for  Israel, 
before  their  eyes,  so  that  they  have  seen  it,  the 
people  have  the  advantage  of  an  experience  (ver. 

85)  upon  whioh  even  an  advanced  knowledge 
rests  as  upon  its  foundation,  that  his  God,  ha- 
Blohim,  t.  e.,  God  simply,  not  merely  the  highest, 
but  the  one  exclusive  God,  is  the  only  one.  there 
is  none  beside  Him.  (The  fundamental  truth 
of  Genesis  meets  us  again  in  Deuteronomy).  But 
as  was  said  above,  Moses  does  not  here  prove 
this  position,  as  over  against  the  idols,  but  proves 
the  glory  of  Israel  above  other  nations  and  men, 
whioh  it  possesses  through  such  a  knowledge  of 
revelation,  especially  through  the  law-giving  at 
Horeb,  to  which  all  that  happened  in  and  upon 
Egypt,  was  merely  of  secondary  moment ;  and 
thus  even  again,  as  from  the  beginning  of  this 
first  discourse,  i.  68q.,  so  now  here  at  its  very 
close,  ver.  86,  the  revelation  at  Horeb  stands 
out  prominent  nipn  (made  to  see),  comp, 
upon  ver.  9.  The  revelation  of  Jehovah  to  Is¬ 
rael  in  order  to  make  more  apparent  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  people,  is  here  characterized  (ver. 

86)  by  its  super-earthly  exaltation  (out  of  nea- 
wen),  with  which  the  rendering  of  to  dis¬ 


cipline,  i.  to  take  under  snored  training,  by 
Kbil  and  Kbobbl  [also  8ept  ,  Luthbe, — A.  0.] 
will  not  agree,  as  indeed  it  does  not  with  ver. 
86.  This  idea  does  not  lie  in  the  oonneotion 
here  (eomp.  viii.  6).  The  usual  and  praetioai 
meaning  of  the  word  also  is  to  teaeh,  to  instruct, 
figuratively  applied  (Isa.  xxviii.  26),  to  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  field,  but  absolutely  never  signi¬ 
fies  to  admonish,  set  right,  as  in  Isa.  viii.  11, 
when  used  with  |D.  Comp,  on  vers.  11,  12.  The 
symbol  of  the  fire  so  emphasized,  also  according 
to  the  prominent  aspeot  of  that  love  energy  of 
God  in  (he  rescuing  of  the  sinner,  presented  in 
the  foregoing  section,  leads  to  vt»r.  87,  where  the 
love  however  is  portrayed  as  the  electing  faith¬ 
fulness  or  truth.  Thy  fathers  here  as  in  ver. 
81.  The  oovenant  with  them  has  here  its  root 
in  God.  However  humbling  this  may  be  for  Is¬ 
rael.  it  is  necessary  here,  where  suoh  a  superi¬ 
ority  of  Israel  upon  the  earth  is  made  conspicu¬ 
ous.  As  Israel  should  not  represent  God,  nor 
make  an  image  of  Him,  so  it  has  nothing  in  it¬ 
self  over  which  to  cherish  oonoeited  imaginations 
(ix.  4,  6).  Indeed  even  the  fathers  has  God 
simply  loved.  The  choice  is  rooted  thus  in  the 
love  of  God  The  (37W)  essentially  to  desire, 
wish,  becomes  a  choice,  so  considered  with  re¬ 
ference  to  its  object.  The  humiliation  encloses 
in  itself  the  highest  encouragement,  the  greatest 
blessedness  for  Israel.  What  is  more  blessed 
than  to  know  that  one  is  the  object  of  the  love  of 
God  from  ohildhood,  and  what  more  enoouraging 
than  suoh  love,  whioh  Ib  such  faithfulness.  This 
faithfalness  of  the  divine  love,  has  its  very 
noticeable  characteristic  in  the  singular  suffix: 
his  [not  their,  A.  V.]  mmd  alter  him,  whioh 
as  it  discovers  a  living  and  thorough  acquaint¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  with  Genesis, 
pre-supposes  also  a  familiarity  on  the  part  of 
the  hearers  with  the  beginning  of  Israers  his¬ 
tory.  For  only  in  this  faithfulness  oan  Abra¬ 
ham,  who  is  the  person  referred  to,  be  the 
•*  friend  of  God”  (Gen.  xviii.  17  sq. ;  James  ii. 
88).  At  the  same  time  this  marks  the  trne  per¬ 
sonal  nature  of  the  divine  love.  Abraham  is 
the  father  of  all  believers  (Rom.  iv.  11)  through¬ 
out  the  Soripture,  and  hence  the  father,  nr1 
Hoxfo  of  Israel.  Isa.  li.  2;  Gen.  xvii.  4,  6; 
Matt.  iii.  9.  For  his  need  oomp.  further  Gen. 
xxi.  12;  Rom.  ix.  7;  Ps.  cv.  6,  and  ver.  20.*- 
In  his  sight  [8ohbobdbb:  by  his  fhoe,  pre¬ 
sence. — A.  G.l,  u  #.  in  His  own  person,  in  His 
self- revelation  (Ex.  xiii.  21;  xiv.  19,  24;  xxxiii. 
14,  15;  Isa.  lxiti.  9).  Ver.  87  stands  related  te 
ver.  86,  as  ver.  84  to  ver.  88.  The  1  is  the 
simple  conjunction;  but  'D  nnn,  as  pi,  x.  16, 
has  the  whole  emphasis  of  the  connected  new 
motives.  The  expulsion  of  the  nations,  as  of 
the  people  of  8ihon  and  Og  was  a  pledge  to 
Israel  that  even  wider  room  would  be  made  for 
him.  Comp.  i.  28;  ii.  80;  iv.  20.  An  exhorta¬ 
tion  or  inference  parallel  to  ver.  85  follows 
now  in  ver.  89.  The  TW]  0^3,  ver.  88,  stands 
instead  of  nion  HW  oifver.  86,  and  bo  n£T] 
here  resumes  the  DjnS  of  that  verse.  It  is  not 
however  bare  knowledge,  but  a  matter  of  the 
heart  (worth  taking  to  heart).  Comp,  upon 
v  r.  86.  In  oonneotion  with  this,  ver.  40  returns 
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fever.  I  sq.  Instead  of  01)00,  we  have  here 
TOD,  beoause  the  reference  is  altogether  to 
God.  Comp,  besides  upon  Ter.  26. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  1  Chap.,  Tors.  6-8.  The  departure  from 
Horeb  for  the  realisation  of  the  promise  of  Jeho- 
Tah  is  the  world-hist orioal  advance  of  Israel. 
A  step  at  the  same  time  for  humanity,  for  the 
anointed  in  Spir  t,  is  the  rtXoq  of  the  conscience, 
as  of  the  law  (Rom.  x.  4).  As  this  universal 
human  truth  has  its  solemn  festive  expression 
in  the  Sabbath  of  Israel  (quia  fecitti  not  ad  ts  st 
mqirietum  mt  ear  nostrum,  don*c  requieseal  m  te. — 
Augustus),  so  it  finds  its  historical  expression 
in  the  possession  of  the  promised,  land  (Heb.  iii. 
7 — iv.  10).  Advanoing  therein,  as  equally  in 
the  case  of  their  anoestor  (Oen.  xii.),  the  elect 
people  appears  as  humanity  in  its  God-placed 
desires,  as  Moses  himself  the  head  of  this  peo¬ 
ple  is  a  man  of  desire  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18, 18;  Deut. 
iii.  2o).  Canaan  is  the  localised  promise  of 
God,  the  pledge  that  the  whole  earth  shall  be 
fhll  of  His  glory  (Num.  xiv.  21).  In  this  land, 
assured  to  the  fathers  by  an  oath  (Deut.  i.  8), 
Israel  realises  for  the  time  the  graoe  and  truth 
(John  i.  17),  whioh  indeed  were  not  given  by 
Moses,  for  the  law  was  given  through  Moses, 
but  whioh  should  historically  come  into  exist¬ 
ence  (become)  in  the  people  of  this  larld,  and 
thus  they  beoome  a  blessing  for  all  people. 
While  Hellas  seeks  the  true  and  the  beautiful, 
and  Rome  law  and  dominion,  Israel's  desire 
reaches  after  the  reality  of  God  and  Jerusalem 
(Ps.  xlii.  2  4;  oxxxvii.  6). 

2.  Vers.  9-18.  “The  natural  jurisdietion,  as 
R  existed  in  the  patriarchal  institution,  had 
already  fallen  into  decay  in  Egypt.  It  was  the 
policy  of  the  oppressor  to  destroy  the  internal 
organisation  (Ex.  ii.  11  sq.).  With  the  exodus, 
the  stream  had  returned  to  its  old  channel. 
But  religious  seal  concentrates  the  entire  judi¬ 
cial  authority  in  Moses.  Aid  must  soon  be 
thought  of.  The  arrangement  is  proposed  by 
the  people  in  order  that  it  may  strike  its  roots 
among  them  more  easily.  The  people  choose, 
probably  with  reference  to  the  advioe  of  Mosee, 
judges,  aooording  to  the  gradation  of  tribes  and 
families  great  and  small.  There  was  a  natural 
subordination  among  these  judges.  The  heads 
of  the  tribes  were  the  presidents,  the  heads  of 
the  larger  or  smaller  families  the  co-assessors, 
with  a  more  or  less  weighty  voice  in  the  deci¬ 
sion.  Those  who  were  ohocen  were  then  con¬ 
firmed  by  Moses.  We  are  not  to  think  of  a 
Crude  decimal  division.  The  arrangement  was 
precisely  destined  for  the  residence  in  Canaan.” 
Hixostsxbbbo.  “The  law  of  Jehovah  is  the 
rule  of  life  for  Israel.  The  prinoes  and  judges 
are  called  to  introduoe  and  put  in  praotioe  this 
Ufe-regulation  as  national.  The  general  instruc¬ 
tion  whioh  Moses  gave  to  the  offioers  of  the 
community  was  thus,  through  the  law  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  intended  for  the  individual,  and  thus  that 
whole  organisation  of  the  people  began  at  the 
advice  of  Jethro,  was  established.”  BAtncoAKTuit. 
Jethro’s  oounsel  (Ex.  xviii.l  and  the  act  of 
Moses,  as  he  here  speaks  of  it,  unite  to  form  a 
beautiful  picture  of  the  judge,  what  he  should 


be,  and  how  he  should  aot  01)0  signifies  to 
make  ready,  to  finish ;  and  thus  the  judge  is  one 
who  is  to  deal  with  strifes,  and  remove  them  out 
of  the  world.  Thus  the  oath  makes  an  end  of 
all  strife  ( Heb.  vi.  16).  On  the  other  hand  this 
is  the  charge  and  burden  (ver.  12)  of  the  judi-  * 
cial  office.  The  will  against  the  will  of  man, 
only  the  will  of  God  oau  give  a  decisive  settle¬ 
ment.  The  first  judicial  qualification  therefore 
is  the  fisar  of  God  (Luke  xviii.  2)  whioh  is  the 
beginning  of  wisdom  (Prov.  L  7 ;  iii.  7 ;  ix  10  * 
Ps.  exi.  10).  Where  there  is  this  internal  sup¬ 
port  there  is  also  fidelity  and  faith  (confidence), 
and  hence  the  seoond  more  outward  qualifica¬ 
tion,  men  of  truth,  with  whioh  the  judge  has  to 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  “understanding,"  in¬ 
sight  into  even  the  most  intricate  oases.  Lastly, 
as  the  most  exterior  qualification,  with  the 
good  raport  among  the  people,  is  connected 
the  “hating  covetousness,"  unselfishness  which 
recommends  itself  to  every  man  as  an  attribute 
of  the  judge.  With  the  divine  eharac  er  of  the 
oourt  agrees  the  position  of  the  judge  with 
respect  to  his  duties  between  the  parties;  aud 
thus  impartiality,  and  since  they  are  all  breth¬ 
ren  before  God,  a  brotherly  disposition  is  requi¬ 
site.  Reconciliation  therefore  of  those  whom 
the  strife  had  separsted,was  the  act  whioh  cor¬ 
responded  most  nearly  to  the  idea  of  the  *4  8ho- 
phet,”  a  judge.  But  when  this  could  not  be 
secured,  then  “righteousness"  should  determine 
the  judicial  act;  t.  e.  plf  as  the  fixed,  the 
right  (6Uat)  of  God,  his  law  should  decide  the 
ease.  As  Israel  is  before  God  a  nation  of 
“brethren,”  so  the  Israelite  in  himself  before 
God,  and  over  against  the  stranger,  is  still  only  a 
man.  (tf'lt,  abbreviated  form  of  0^R» 
an  adherent,  associate,  man  as  a  social  being, liv¬ 
ing  in  communities. )  With  the  brotherliness  con¬ 
nects  itself  the  universal  humanity  (2  Pet.  i.  71. 
See  the  following  thoughts.  When  God  only  is 
adhered  to,  and  one  is  established  in  His  law, 
there  the  Hip  (as  "UJ,  to  hold  fast  with  the 
eye)  ooineides  with  to  fear,  namely,  God, 
“through  whioh  the  man  does  not  beoome  timid, 
servile,  cowardly,  but  feels  himself  lifted  up 
with  infinite  power,  einee  he  knows  the  divine 
strength  and  freedom,  ae  his  own.  The  fear  of 
God  has  this  signifioanoe  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  stand -point  in  opposition  to  all  mature- 
religion"  (Mans). — [We  have  too  here  all  the 
elements  of  a  true  popular  government.  The 
authority  comes  from  God;  but  the  people  select 
their  rulers  freely  from  among  themselves. 
Onoe  clothed  with  their  offioe,  the  rulers  beoome 
so  far  the  representatives  of  God,  are  so  to  be 
regarded  by  the  people,  and  are  held  responsi¬ 
ble  by  Him  for  the  discharge  of  their  trusts.— 
A.  G.l 

8.  The  humanity  of  the  Mosaio  law  appears 
with  respect  to  the  stranger.  He  comes  into 
view,  assembling  himself  with  Israel,  in  his  own 
right,  not  however  as  one  roving  around,  but  as 
"WJ  intimates,  as  one  who  sojourns  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time.  As  such  has  equal  part  with 
the  Israelite  in  the  Courts  (judge,  justice,  duty, 
punishment).  Lev.  xxiv.  22.  How  thoroughly 
in  this  law  the  religious  point  of  view  deter¬ 
mines  and  bounds  the  moral.  Not  merely  be- 
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cause  Israel  also  had  been  a  stranger  (Ex.  xxii. 
21),  but  this  other  motive,  beoause  Canaan 
belonged  to  Jehovah,  and  thus  the  native  dweller 
is  only  a  guest  (Lev.  xxv.  28),  co-operates  to 
the  same  end.  Any  exclusiveness  towards  the 
stranger  enters  only  when  the  religious  and 
moral  relations  out  of  which  such  humanity 
flows  would  be  endangered  (Ex.  xxiii.  82,  88). 
How  entirely  different  stands  the  people  of  jus¬ 
tice,  the  people  of  Rome,  in  this  regard!  la 
the  twelve  tables  (A o*tit)  “enemy”  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  “stranger,”  which  Cicero  calls  (de 
off.  I.  12)  a  milder  expression.  Comp,  on  the 
eontrary,  s.y.,  Lev.  xix.  84. 

4.  The  movement  at  Eadesh  running  through 
the  whole  history  of  the  people  of  God,  as 
Gokthi  (Work*  VL,p.  169)  expresses  it:  “The 
peculiar  and  the  profoundest  theme  of  the  world 
and  human  history,  to  which  all  others  are  sub¬ 
ordinate,  is  the  oonflict  of  faith  and  unbelief. 
All  the  epochs  in  which  faith  rules,  under  what¬ 
ever  form,  are  glorious,  heart-stirring  and  fruit¬ 
ful  for  the  present  and  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand  all  epochs  in  which  unbelief  in  any  form 
claims  a  sorrowful  victory,  and  although  it  may 
shine  in  apparent  splendor  for  a  time,  vanishes 
before  the  after  ages,  because  no  one  will  ha¬ 
rass  himself  with  the  knowledge  of  the  unfruit¬ 
ful.  While  the  first  book  of  Moses  records  the 
triumph  of  faith,  the  last  four  have  for  their 
theme  the  unbelief  which  does  not  in  a  bold  way 
attack  and  contend  with  faith,  but  which  also 
does  not  show  itself  in  its  whole  fatness,  however, 
crowds  forth  from  step  to  step  in  the  way,  and 
often  through  kindness,  but  more  often  still 
through  severe  punishments,  is  never  healed, 
never  destroyed,  but  only  silenoed  for  the  mo¬ 
ment:  and  henoe  so  continues  its  subtle  course 
that  it  threatens  to  wreck  at  the  beginning  a 
great  and  noble  purpose  undertaken  upon  the 
most  glorious  promises  of  a  credible  national 
God,  and  prevents  its  ever  being  completed  in 
its  whole  fulness  ” 

6.  “That  the  period  of  the  thirty-seven  years 
ourse,  which  lies  between  Eadesh  and  Eadesh, 
is  not  brought  within  the  compass  of  the  narra¬ 
tive,”  is  not  due  only  “to  the  express  theocratic 
historic  style,”  as  Eu&ts  asserts,  but  meets  us 
also  in  the  rhetorical  recollections  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  and  this  silenoe,  as  over  the  grave  or  the 
dead,  is  an  intentional  death-silence.  It  is  alto¬ 
gether  proper.  One  should  be  silent,  at  best, 
over  those  under  the  judgment  of  rejection. 
There  iB  a  moral  consideration,  as  also  a  litur¬ 
gical  act  of  the  historical  writer  and  speaker. 
Kurts  rejects  the  supposed  reason:  “that,  in  a 
general  way,  nothing  remarkable  occurred  du¬ 
ring  this  period,”  as  if  this  was  the  rejection 
of  the  only  reason  for  that  silenoe.  But  that 
which  is  communicated  of  law  and  history, 
Num.  xv.  sq.,  does  not  oonoern  the  rejected 
Israel,  but  the  Israel  of  the  future  («.  g.  xv.  2, 
18,  18).  In  reference  to  this,  there  was  nothing 
further  memorable  to  oommunicate  until  Num. 
xx.,  as  in  reference  to  that  the  long  silence 
prevails.  The  reticence  of  Moses  over  the  cof¬ 
fins  and  sepulchres  of  Israel,  is  similar  to  that 
in  regard  to  the  four  hundred  years  in  Egypt, 
the  oradle  of  the  people.  WhAt  Kurt*  says  of 
the  thirty-seven  years  as  “years  of  dispersion,” 


land  “that  only  the  whole  Israel,  the  organic 
completion  of  all  the  essential  parts  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  etc.,  is  the  subject  of  the  recorded  history,11 
rests  upon  a  still  questionable  view  of  the  red 
relations  and  condition  of  Israel  at  this  time. 
On  the  contrary  his  fine  remark:  “the  ad¬ 
vance  only,  not  the  standing  still,  or  the 
re'rograde  steps  into  the  wilderness,  is  the 
subject  of  the  reoorded  history,”  bits  the 
case  perfectly.  '‘The  way  from  Sinai  to  Ka- 
desh  was  a  progress;  only  one  step  further 
and  then —  But  during  the  thirty-seven  years  the 
history  of  Israel  did  not  oome  even  one  step 
nearer  its  goal.  It  remained  as  it  was.  It  is 
different  in  the  fortieth  year  with  the  journey- 
ings  from  Eadesh  to  the  plains  of  Moab.  Under 
the  unfavorable  relations  of  this  time,  the  near¬ 
est  way  from  Eadesh  to  Canaan  was  by  Mount 
Seir,  around  through  the  plains  of  Moab,  and 
across  the  Jordan.  Even  the  geographical  re¬ 
turn  from  Eadesh  to  the  Bed  Sea  is  an  historical 
progress. 

6.  Among  the  three  exceptions  whioh  Israel 
must  respect,  Edom  holds  the  first  place.  It  has 
it  in  oonsequence  of  the  prominent  part  whioh 
Amalek,  the  branoh  people  of  Edom,  had  already 
taken,  Num.  xxiv.  20.  It  shares  with  them  also 
the  hostility  with  which  Amalek  was  the  first 
people  who  malioiously  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the 
wearied  Israelites  (Deut.  xxv.  18),  and  vindic¬ 
tively  went  to  the  front  before  the  Canaanites, 
Num.  xiv.  45.  Israel  had  avoided  the  armed 
hostility  with  which  Edom  met  him,  Num.  xx. 
18-21.  The  oonflict  between  Edom  and  Israel 
exists  historically,  as  it  had  displayed  itself  be¬ 
fore  in  their  mutual  ancestors,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
But  with  this  distinction,  that  now  the  fear  is  on 
the  side  of  Esau  (oomp.  Deut.  ii.  4  with  Gen. 
xxxii.  8).  This  fear  introduces  at  the  same  time 
with  the  command  here,  the  promise,  Num.  xxiv. 
18.  Edom,  although  the  first-born,  is  an  apos- 
taoy  from  the  chosen  seed,  a  degeneration  to 
heathenism.  Just  beoause  it  is  so  closely  re¬ 
lated  to  Israel,  it  removes  to  the  widest  distance 
from  the  people  of  God  (Matt,  x  86).  His  fear 
of  the  Divine,  in  Israel,  throws  light  upon  the 
hatred  and  character  of  Edom,  usually  fear¬ 
less,  and  much  more  feared,  by  Israel  when 
punished  by  his  God  Thus  it  gains  those  ste¬ 
reotype  features  which  it  bears  in  the  prophets. 
Comp.  e.  y.,  Ezek.  xxxv.  15  ;  xxxvi.  5.  Obadiah 
10  sq.  It  mu*t  be  oonoeded  that  the  relations 
whioh  Israel  sustains  to  Edom,  according  to  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  in  no  way  correspond  to  the  days  of 
the  prophets,  but  only  to  the  time  of  Moses.  [We 
can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  later  Jew  giving  the 
directions  which  Moses  here  gives.  They  are 
opposed  in  their  whole  spirit  to  the  feeling  which 
filled  the  minds  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  find 
expression  in  the  prophets.  And  the  feeling 
whioh  ultimately  gained  suoh  strength  grew  np 
in  the  relations  and  intercourse  of  these  nations, 
so  that  there  is  no  period  whioh  so  well  accords 
with  these  directions  as  that  of  Moses.  They 
would  not  have  been  so  appropriate  to  the  time 
of  Samuel  even. — A.  G.]  For  Moab  and  Am¬ 
mon  comp,  upon  xxiii.  4,  5,  and  the  Doctrinal 
and  Eihioal  remarks. 

7.  Although  it  is  not  expressly  said  that  Moab 
drove  out  the  Emim,  which  would  have  agreed 
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well  with  the  description,  so  that  Schultz  con¬ 
jectures  they  were  not  a  bold  people,  and  that 
we  must  think  of  a  gradual  extinction  by  death, 
•till  it  may  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Edom.  In  any  case,  even  without  a  war¬ 
like  expulsion  of  the  earlier  inhabitants,  the  pos¬ 
session,  as  in  the  ease  of  Edom  and  Ammon,  so 
also  by  Moab,  appears  as  the  providence  and  or¬ 
dering  of  God.  He  raises  up  and  removes  kings, 
Dan.  ii.  21,  and  defines  their  times  and  the 
bounds  of  the  people  (Acts  xvii.  26)  upon  the 
earth.  This  was  an  appropriate  instruction  for 
Israel  when,  by  localizing  itself  in  Canaan,  it 
was  about  to  take  its  plaoe  among  the  nations 
and  lands.  It  follows  from  this,  that  although 
the  removal  of  a  neighbor's  landmark  is  a  crime 
(Dent.  xix.  14;  xxvii.  17)  so  it  is  not  only  true 
that  kingdoms  and  lands  are  entailed,  but  also 
that  both  inward  distractions  and  external  con¬ 
quests  may  be  the  ways  of  God.  The  character 
of  the  instruments  he  uses  to  oollect  the  debt 
which  is  due,  remains  a  question  of  secondary 
moment.  This  exalted  view  of  the  history  of 
nations  should  not  be  denied,  even  in  reBpect  to 
Italy,  especially  by  believers.  [But  this  view  of 
the  hand  of  God  in  ordering  the  limits  and  con¬ 
dition  of  nations,  does  not  interfere  of  course 
with  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
change  their  condition,  provided  there  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable  ground  for  them.  Such  attempts,  im¬ 
mediately  successful  or  otherwise,  may  be  amoog 
,the  instruments  which  God  uses. — A.  G.]. 

8.  That  Moses  speaks  of  Israel  according  to 
its  idea  (ii.  26 ;  iv.  6  sq.,  80)  corresponds  to 
hisprophetio  character  and  stand-point,  belongs 
to  that  preparation  and  introduction  to  the  full 
prophetic  order  which  was  to  be  effected  by  him, 
and  preserves,  at  the  same  time,  the  point  of 
union  for  the  New  Testament  fulfilling  of  this 
idea  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The  exclusiveness 
of  Israel  is  for  its  universal  ends. 

9.  The  investiture  of  Israel  with  Canaan  is  to 

he  viewed  with  respect  to  the  chosen  people  as 
&  gracious  gift  of  God  tc  the  fathers,  and  with 
respect  to  the  Canaanites  as  a  divine  righteous 
judgment,  as  Hbnostbnbbrg  (Beit.  III.,  {  471 
sq.)  has  shown  in  opposition  to  other  interpre¬ 
tations.  But  since  now  Seir,  as  well  as  the  land 
of  Moab  and  Ammon,  are  held  before  Israel  as 
expressly  given  to  their  present  oocupants  by 
Jehovah  (ii.  6,  9,  19),  the  destruction  of  their 
earlier  occupants  appears,  in  part  at  least,  as  the 
set  of  Jehovah,  and  hence  also  as  a  judgment  of 
God  (ii.  21,  22).  “  The  region  therefore  upon 

which  Israel  should  dwell,  not  merely  as  to  So¬ 
dom  and  Gomorrah,  but  throughout,  and  even  in 
its  surroundings  is  an  extended  scene  of  divine 
judgments  and  destruction,  which  must  involun¬ 
tarily  warn,  most  impressively,  its  occupants  as 
to  the  deep  seriousness  of  their  life.  The  cheer¬ 
ing  enjoyment  of  the  mercy  and  truth  of  God  is 
not  without  a  recollection  of  the  solemn  back¬ 
ground  of  His  holiness.”  Schultz.  The  succes¬ 
sors  of  Abraham  are  the  executors  of  the  divine 
sentence  of  death  upon  the  many-tribed  nation. 
Hence  the  44bann,"  as  in  reference  to  Sihon  and 
0g,  the  “  constrained  consecration  of  those  to 
God  who  stubbornly  refused  freely  to  consecrate 
themselves  to  Him,  in  general  directed  only 
sgainst  persons ;  but  now  in  order  to  show  that  Is¬ 


rael  does  not  erjoy  its  land  and  its  possession  as 
a  mere  conquest,  reaches  in  the  first  conquered 
city  Jericho,  to  all  its  possessions."  Hshgstbh- 
bbrg.  As  the  Israelites  were  first  qualified  for 
suoh  a  “  banning,"  who  themselves  had  grown 
up  a  new  generation  under  the  “  bann,"  so  also 
the  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites  was  full  (Gen.  xv. 
16).  “There  was  open  to  them  the  alternative 
of  flight  from  the  land,  or  of  conversion  to  the 
faith  of  Israel."  Langb.  But  that  this  latter 
oase  occurs  only  with  Bahab,  shows  the  com¬ 
plete  dehumanising  of  the  dwellers  in  Canton, 
(Deut.  ix.  4.  6)  as  they  sanotion  and  observe  only 
its  bestial  cult  us,  especially  the  Moloch  worship 
( Cxterum  cenaeo.  Carthaginem  ease  delendam). 

10.  When  Schultz,  in  distinction  from  Kbil, 
who  refers  to  1  Kings  x.  4sq.  and  the  therein  ever 
significant  type  of  proselytism  in  the  self-disso¬ 
lution  of  heathen  religions,  remarks  upon  the 
recognition  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation  on 
tne  part  of  the  heathen,  “  that  the  aotual  facts 
have  been  almost  an  irony,"  he  says  nothing 
more  than  that  Israel  has  in  its  aotual  history, 
very  poorly  answered  to  its  idea,  according  to 
which  Moses  speaks  of  it.  It  is  only  when  Is¬ 
rael’s  light  shines  before  men,  and  they  see  its 
good  works,  that  men  can  praise  it.  (Matt.  v.). 
But  it  is  true,  further,  that  the  idea  of  Israel 
finds  its  fulfilment  only  in  Christ  and  Christian¬ 
ity  ;  the  subjection  of  the  nations  to  it,  and  still 
mors  their  transition  into  it,  iB  the  realizing  of 
what  was  said  regarding  Israel  according  to  its 
idea,  (iv.  6  sq.). 

11.  While  the  spiritual  ^super-sensible)  nature 
of  God  in  the  law-giving  is  elsewhere  described 
by  the  statement,  the  law  was  spoken  by  angels, 
(Heb.  ii.  2  ;  Acts  vii.  88,  68  ;  Gal.  iii.  19),  refer¬ 
ring  back  to  Deut.  xxxiii.  2  (Ps.  lxviii.  17 ;  civ. 

4) ;  here  however  this  mediation  of  the  spiritual 
and  Buper-creaturely  divine  nature,  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  but  only  the  word,  that  spoken,  and  in¬ 
deed  in  opposition  to  any  form  whatever.  Since 
the  fire  on  the  mountain  was  clearly  alluded  to 
(iv.  11)  so  is  it,  in  opposition  to  Khobbl,  precisely 
with  respect  to  the  people,  as  Ex.  xxiv.  17.  It  is 
different  with  the  selection  Ex.  xxiv.  11,  for  they 
saw  (H>n  ver.  10,  HTTI  ver.  11,  although  this 
seeing  was  an  intuitive  seeing,  beholding,  vision) 
the  God  of  Israel,  and  this  seeing  must  have  dis¬ 
tinguished  itself  “from  what  all  the  people  saw 
continually  "  by  something  else  than  thi*,  “  that 
in  their  eyes  the  fire  token  was  separate  from 
the  cloud,"  (Hopmann,  Schriftbew.  I.).  What  is 
further  said,  ver.  10,  that  44  there  was  under  his 
feet,"  and  that  the  elders  of  Israel  suffered  no 
harm,  presupposes  an  attested  revelation  of  God 
beyond  or  above  that  to  the  whole  people.  We 
must  think  certainly  upon  the  very  same  human 
form  which  Isa.  vi.  imagines  upon  the  throne, 
and  of  which  Ezek.  i.  7,  9,  18,  expressly  speaks. 
(Dan.  vii.  9.  18).  On  the  other  hand  it  cannot 
be  said,  with  V.  Gbrlaoh,  that  Deut.  iv.  12 
“  must  be  applicable  also  to  the  elders,"  at 
least  not  for  their  own  case,  for  the  revelation  to 
them  is  different  from  that  to  the  whole  people, 
as  again  the  revelation  of  God  to  Moses  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  to  the  elders.  Ex.  xxxiii. ; 
Num.  xii.  8;  Deut.  xxxiv.  10.  But  Ex.  xxxiii. 

11  points  also  to  the  manifest  human  form,  and 
this  form  must  have  beeu  the  44  similitude/' 
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M form  of  Jehovah”  (Hum.  xii.  8)  in  whioh 
God  throughout  held  intercourse  with  Mo*es. 
The  distinction  will  thus  be  as  to  the  one  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  elders,  and  that  the  revelation  of 
God  to  them  was  as  from  a  distance,  “  not  faoe 
to  face,”  not  “from  mouth  to  mouth.”  The  peo¬ 
ple  saw  the  glory  of  God  through  the  medium  of 
the  fire  (comp.  Ex.  xvi.  7,  10) ;  a  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  was  not  permitted.  Ex.  xix.  21 ;  xxiv.  2. 
Even  the  elders  must  keep  at  a  distance,  Ex. 
xxiv.  2.  Moses  remains  alone  in  the  presence 
of  God.  What  Mosee  therefore,  Ex.  xxxiii.  18, 
desires  in  reference  to  the  divine  glory,  the 
whole  fulness  of  His  being  in  the  more  fitting  re¬ 
velation,  must  reaeh  beyond  that  which  he  bad 
already  enjoyed.  With  reference  to  this  we  are 
to  understand  Ex.  xxxiii.  20,  as  on  the  pther 
hand  Ex.  xxiv.  11  is  spoken  in  reference  to  the 
people  who  were  warned  away  with  the  penalty 
of  destruction.  What  would  have  brougat  ruin 
upon  the  people  did  not  harm  the  elders,  but  no 
mortal  may  “see  the  face”  of  His  glory.  Thus 
44  the  faoe  ”  is  in  general  the  person,  but  with 
reference  to  the  44  glory,”  the  exaot  expression 
of  the  whole  Divine  being  revealed  absolutely 
and  without  any  limitation,  while  44  the  back,” 
Ex.  xxxiii.  28,  is  only  the  after  splendor  of  that 
which  has  passed  by  (ver.  22).  The  human  ap¬ 
pearing  form  in  these  revelations  of  God  to  the 
fhvored  individuals,  already  to  the  patriarchs, 
was  the  preparatory  symbolism  to  the  “bright¬ 
ness  of  the  glory  and  the  express  image  of  his 
person  ”  in  the  incarnation  of  the  Son.  (Heb.  i. 
8 ;  John  i.  14).  With  this  the  Psalmist  comforts 
himself,  Ps.  xvii.  16,  and  we  learn,  that  even 
until  Christ,the  spirituality  of  the  divine  being 
does  not  in  itself  exclude  relative  forms,  when 
He  would  reveal  Himself  to  man.  But  this  re¬ 
lative  form  is  not  oommonly  for  Israel  the  hu¬ 
man  form,  although  it  has  place  in  a  human  way 
through  the  Word.  The  fire  and  the  cloud-dark¬ 
ness  were  truly  conspicuous,  but  no  44  form  ”  as 
little  as  the  44  voice,”  (the  sound)  of  the  wordB 
whioh  the  people  perceived.  44  It  is  not  given  us  of 
God  to  know  intuitively  His  being  in  itself  (Bsox, 
Christ  Lerhw.  L,  p.  41  sq.)  but  only  in  some  form 
or  representation,  made  visible  and  become  in¬ 
ward  to  us.  In  His  own  essential  majesty  in¬ 
visible  to  man  (John  i.  18;  1  John  iv.  12)  and 
as  such  dwelliog  in  light  inaccessible  (1  Tim.  vi. 
16)  He  remains  for  our  conception  and  expres¬ 
sion  transcendent  and  unsearchable,  even  in  His 
revelation  also  (Rom.  xi.  88  sq  ;  Eph.  iii.  8;  Is. 
xl.  28 ;  Ps.  oxlv.  8  ;  cxlvii.  6;  Job.  xi.  7-9),  and 
we  know  Him  in  His  nature,  therefore,  only  as 
coming  forth  from  His  inaccessible  light,  He  de¬ 
scends  to  earthly  representations,  bot  not  in  His 
own  ftoptf  d«w,  Phil.  ii.  6.  Hence  there  oomes 
to  us,  through  the  8on,  the  only  one  initiated 
into  these  profoundest  intuitions  of  the  Divine 
nature,  by  virtue  of  His  most  intimate  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  Father,  only  such  knowledge  of  the 
divine  nature  or  essenoe  as  He  unfolds  to  us 
through  words  and  works.  John  vi.  46 ;  i.  18 ; 
Matt.  xi.  27.” 

12  At  this  point,  as  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10  sq.,  no¬ 
thing  is  said  as  to  the  form  of  God  (even  Isa.  vi. 
is  silent  upon  this  topio)  but  in  reference  to  the 
fundamental  revelation  in  the  giving  of  the  law, 
it  is  emphatically  repeated  to  the  people,  that  it 


was  entirely  by  the  word.  The  word  truly  in 
itself,  as  the  fittest  spiritual  expression  of  the 
8pirit  (John  i.  1),  opposes  every  image  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  which  Israel  might  make.  But  now  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  heard  the  ten  oommtnds,  and  see 
them  remaining  upon  the  two  tables ;  the  reve¬ 
lation  by  God  (according  to  the  significance  ef 
the  number  ten)  is  fixed  for  Israel  as  perfect. 
Thus  there  is  nothing  whioh  oan  go  beyond  the 
word  heard  by  the  people  and  seen  by  them 
Israel  stands  upon  the  summit,  and  should  be 
conscious  that  it  is  so  placed,  so  that  every  image 
which  it  might  form  of  God  appears  as  a  descent 
to  heathenism,  as  idolatry.  Heathenism  sprang 
out  of  the  apostaoy  from  the  primitive  religion, 
and  through  the  44  corruption,  and  especially  the 
secularisation  of  the  eonsoiousnees  of  God.”  The 
divine  mumen  did  not  as  in  Israel  become  nomew, 
whioh  presupposes  yv&fuf  knowledge,  thus  reve¬ 
lation,  but  that  whioh  is  and  shoold  remain  spi¬ 
rit,  became  nature.  Pantheism  is  unknown  at 
the  beginning,  but  known  as  the  end  of  the  hea¬ 
then  way.  In  its  progress  pantheism  realises 
itself  in  polytheism,  i  #.,  this  or  that,  many  and 
various  representations  of  the  Deity,  aooording 
to  the  land,  time,  history,  civilisation,  explained 
by  the  words  of  priests  (mythology)  because 
there  was  no  clear  word  of  God.  Thus  the 
images,  although  at  first  sense  images  of  the 
Deity,  become  at  last  gods,  idols  of  the  heathen 
way,  upon  whioh  Israel  must  not  tread,  since 
idolatry  was  rather  its  enemy  and  punishment,  « 
(iv.  28).  The  stand-point  of  Deuteronomy  is 
purely  prinoipial,  whioh  is  altogether  unfavor¬ 
able  to  the  later  time  of  the  hietorioal  criticism. 

18.  The  covenant  of  God  is  no  social  contract 
between  equals,  so  that  the  human  fiaotor  ooald 
annul  or  abrogrte  the  other,  the  divine  (Rom. 
iii.  8;  Gal.  iii.  17;  2  Tim.  ii.  18)  Although 
there  should  be  no  religiousness,  religion  would 
still  exist.  God  has  revealed  Himself,  and  this 
sun  shines  even  upon  the  blind.  The  covenant 
of  God  is  the  formulating  of  His  revelation  in 
promise  and  command,  so  that  the  demand  rests 
upon  the  promise,  and  both  rest  upon  what  God 
has  already  done.  In  this  way  of  salvation, 
whioh  is  indeed  for  humanity,  man  neither  helps 
nor  aots.  The  covenant  is  sore  and  finished  as 
of  God,  and  so  also  the  signs  and  seals  of  the 
covenant  require  not  the  help  of  men.  God  is 
one.  Gal.  iii.  20.  The  Mediator  of  the  covenant 
only  has  to  do  with  men;  for  sinoe  the  covenant 
of  God  is  the  way  of  salvation,  it  is  so  for 
humanity,  and  It  ean  only  be  so  for  mankind, 
when  man  gives  the  promising  and  commanding 
God,  faith  and  obedience.  But  this  condition  of 
the  realisation  of  the  oovenant  for  mankind  need 
net  be  conceived  of  as  a  condition  of  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  covenant  itself. 

14.  8ince  God  has  coneluded  a  oovenant  with 
men  (iv.  28),  has  thus  revealed  in  the  promise 
and  command  His  essential  strength  of  will  in 
the  world,  it  does  not  touch  in  the  least  His 
transcendency,  disturbs  not  the  “inward  rest 
and  blessedness  of  God,”  when  He  is  said  to  be 
angry.  Nor  is  this  a  mere  anthropomorphism, 
for  what  appears  with  respeot  to  anger,  after  the 
flesh  among  men,  does  not  belong  to  it  after  the 
spirit,  is  not  that  whioh  is  essential  and  neoes- 
sary,  as  human  nature,  in  its  primitive  divine 
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resemblanoe,  presents  it  (Mark  lit.  6;  Eph.  It. 
26).  lOjJ  designates  the  immanent  energy  of 
thediviue  life  [lore?]  in  the  world.  The  He¬ 
brew  expression,  according  to  its  radical  ele¬ 
ments,  refers  to  division,  signifies  fundamentally 
s  dissension,  since  jealousy  only  corresponds  to 
love,  when  it  is  real  or  true.  “God,  in  His  efficient 
strength  (Bsok,  p.  162),  out  of  His  own  holy  will, 
even  in  love  as  a  holy  one,  t.  «.,  as  one  in  the  com- 
plaoent  communication  of  good,  preserving  the 
same,  and  indeed  fitting  it  for  a  perfect  life, 
determines  to  work,  then  holds  Himself  not  only 
free  from  the  authorship  and  nurture  of  all  evil, 
hot  opposes  it  rather  as  a  godless  nature  with 
the  innermost  energy  of  His  consuming  anger ;  | 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  over  all  and  everywhere 
originates,  cherishes  and  strengthens  the  good, 
and  that  with  a  faithfulness  and  truth  which  no 
unbelief  or  falsehood  can  destroy,  agreeably  to 
which  His  wise  and  holy  determination,  together 
with  word  and  work,  through  all  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  time,  in  a  living  unity,  asserts  itself  as 
the  most  oonstant  life-regulation  of  love.” 

HOMILETIGAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

L  6  8.  Everything  has  its  time  with  God:  1) 
delay  and  2)  departure.  “Long  enough”  the 
watchword  1)  of  holy  wisdom,  2)  of  a  gracious 
leading:  8)  of  a  defensive  keeping  (oomp.  Luke 
xxii.  88). — The  turning  points  in  life:  1)  how 
they  should  become  blessings  to  us  (and  the 
command  and  promise  of  God,  ver.  7);  2)  why 
on  the  other  hand,  they  turn  to  a  curse  for  ns. 
Because  in  unbelief  and  disobedience  (ver  8) 
we  fail  to  improve  them. — The  promise  of  God 
opens  the  widest  prospeots:  1)  the' directory  in 
ver.  7;  2)  the  use  of  it  (1  Tim.  iv.  8). — The 
hand  of  God  makes  an  open  land,  as  1 )  in  the 
old,  so  2)  in  the  new  covenant  (Matt.  xxv.  84). 
—The  blessing  of  the  fathers  builds  the  home 
of  the  children,  if  the  ehildren  do  not  prevent 
the  blessing  of  the  fathers,  ver.  8. 

I.  9-18.  Moses  and  Christ  as  to  their  power 
to  bear:  1)  While  Moses  alone  is  unable  to  bear, 
Christ  bears  all  things  (Heb.  i.  8).  2)  Christ 

has  borne  what  Moses  was  not  able  to  bear, 
even  our  sicknesses  (Isa.  liii.  4). — The  indispen¬ 
sable  qualities  in  a  judge:  1)  wisdom  (the  fear 
of  God);  2)  prudence  (by  the  side  of  truth, 
faithfnlness) ;  8)  good  report. — The  judgment  is 
of  God:  1)  a  consolation  to  the  righteous  judge; 
2)  a  terror  to  all  the  unrighteous.— The  judicial 
model  in  vers.  16,  17:  1)  the  open  ear;  2)  the 
impartial  mind;  8)  justice  for  every  one;  4) 
fear  of  no  one. 

I.  19-21.  The  way  of  the  children  of  God  still 
from  mountain  to  mountain:  1)  from  Sinai  to 
Golgotha;  2)  from  Golgotha  to  the  Jerusalem 
above  (Matt.  v.  14;  Rev.  xxi.  10). — The  bride 
of  the  8ong  comes  up  out  of  the  wilderness :  1 ) 
the  war-times  of  the  Churoh  (Song  iii.  6  sq.); 
2)  but  also  i's  times  of  peaoe  and  victory,  8ong 
viii.  5  — How  should  we  look  baok  upon  the  wil¬ 
derness:  1)  as  upon  a  school-time  whioh  has 
been  entirely  finished;  2)  as  upon  many  and 
serious  occasions  for  gratitude  to  God.  We 
must  not  fear:  1)  the  high  prerogative,  2)  nor 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  Churoh. 

L  22-26.  The  Spies:  1)  in  their  two-fold  rela¬ 


tion  to  the  wish  of  the  people  and  to  the  purpose 
of  God;  2)  in  their  two-fold  result:  that  Canaan  is  a 
good  land,  but  Israel  a  wioked  people. — God’s 
promises  stand  the  test,  1)  but  faith  must  in¬ 
vestigate,  and  2)  doubt  not  sit  in  judgment. — 
Even  for  the  heavenly  Canaan  the  fruits  of  the 
Spirit  (Gal.  v.  22;  Eph.  v.  9)  prove  the  goodness 
of  the  land. 

I.  26  88  Unbelief  1)  in  its  grounds,  a  would 
not;  2)  in  its  nature,  no  going  up;  81  in  its 
’utterances,  rebellion,  disobedience  to  the  com¬ 
mand  and  promise  of  God,  murmurs  by  them¬ 
selves,  and  outspoken  ingratitude  (vers.  26,  27). 
— The  exaggerations  of  perverse  and  oraven 
hearts,  of  an  excited  and  depressed,  a  haughty 
aud  faint-hearted  spirit  (ver.  28).  —  Means 
against  fear  and  terror:  1)  the  Lord  is  our 
leader:  2)  the  Lord  fights  for  us  (vers.  29,  80). 
— How  God  bears  His  people:  1)  He  raises  them 
from  the  dust;  2)  He  holds  them  in  His  arms; 
8)  He  brings  them  to  His  home  (ver.  81). — The 
care  of  God  over  His  own  at  evening,  during  the 
night,  and  the  day  (ver.  88). 

I.  84-40.  The  wrath  of  God  is  1)  certain,  2) 
just,  8)  consuming  fHeb.  x.  27). — The  blessed 
exceptions  in  the  judgments  represented  in 
Caleb  and  Joehua. — The  steadfast  faith  as  of 
Caleb:  1 )  in  the  apostaoy,  2)  to  the  end.  Again 
1)  as  to  its  reward;  2)  as  to  its  work. — What  is 
the  perfect  following  of  the  Lord?  When  one 
follows  Him  in  every  condition  and  at  all  times. 
— A  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  only  as  Moses 
proves:  1)  in  his  love  whioh  identifies  him  with 
the  people;  2)  in  the  judgment  of  God  upon  him 
which  exoludes  him  from  the  promised  land.— 
Even  thou  I  how  solemn  it  sounds,  1)  for  the 
unbelievers  (Luke  xxiii.  81);  2)  even  for  be¬ 
lievers  (Job  iv.  18)1 — Like  the  lightning,  the 
judgments  of  God,  1)  strike  the  heights,  2)  that 
those  in  the  low-grounds  should  fear.  The 
nearer  to  the  Lord,  the  nearer  to  His  judgment 
— a  truth  for  us  even,  and  for  others. — It  is  not 
Moses,  but  Joshua,  who  should  introduce  Israel 
into  the  inheritance  of  Canaan:  1)  observe  His 
name  (Jesus);  2)  mark  His  preparation,  as  a 
servant,  disciple  of  Moses  (Ex.  xvii.  9  sq.;  xxiv. 
18  sq.);  8)  consider  his  qualification  for  the 
work,  “strengthen  Him,”  and  4)  the  prom  se  of 
God  concerning  Him.  The  importance  of  Joshua 
1)  with  Moees,  2)  beyond  Moses. — God’s  thoughts 
are  not  our  thoughts,  both  in  wrath  and  in  love. 
How  the  wisdom  of  the  flesh  is  foolishness  with 
God,  1)  in  ite  anxious  care;  2)  in  its  final 
issue. 

I.  41-46.  The  sorrow  of  the  world  (2  Cor.  vii. 
10)  1)  repents  indeed,  but  how?  2)  acts  indeed, 
bnt  against  what  ?  8)  works  death  at  the  end. 
Three- fold  repentance  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18).  of 
Israel,  of  Judas  (Ma»t.  xxvii.  4  sq.) — The  Lord 
is  ever  more  thoughtful  for  us  than  we  for  others, 
indeed  than  for  ourselves  even. — If  God  is  not 
with  us,  there  is  1)  no  victory  with  us;  2)  the 
content  is  in  vain  (Ps.  cxxvii.  1  sq. ) ;  8)  even 
our  own  strength  is  against  us  (ver.  48). — By 
“the  bees”  we  are  not  to  understand  their  own 
strength  (ver.  44),  not  even  as  armed  (ver.  41), 
but  rather  their  weakness  against  the  strength 
of  God  (Ps.  cxviii.  12). — Hormah,  the  “bann 
place”  for  the  first,  through  the  second  Israel. 
There  is  a  return,  and  even  a  weeping,  before 
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the  Lord,  to  whioh  He  grants  nothing,  to  wit,  1) 
the  return  from  Tain  attempts  in  our  own 
strength;  2)  our  tears  from  obstinacy  and  de¬ 
spair. 

II.  18.  Kadesh  an  ending  which  is  at  the 
same  time  a  beginning. — The  past  and  present 
departures  in  their  similarity  and  in  their  dif¬ 
ferences. — The  way  of  Israel:  1)  no  retreat, 
although  back  to  the  Red  8ea;  2)  no  residence, 
although  many  days  at  the  mountain  (Doct.  and 
Ethical.  5). 

II.  4-28.  The  passage  of  Israel  along  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Edom,  to  these  for  terror  (ver.  4),  to  those 
in  lore  (vers.  5,  6). — We  should  not  overcome 
evil  with  evil,  but  with  good  (Rom.  xii.  17,  21: 
1  Pet.  iii.  9). — The  blessings  of  Qod  in  the 
march  through  the  wilderness:  in  the  work  of 
the  hand,  in  the  way  of  the  feet,  in  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life.  To  the  divine  blessing  (Prov.  x.  22) 
there  is  1)  nothing  too  much,  2)  nothing  too  dif¬ 
ficult,  8)  nothing  too  long,  4)  nothing  too  great. 
(Indeed,  the  greater  the  need,  so  much  the 
quicker  the  aid.) — God  is  a  ruler  over  the  peo- 
le  and  all  kingdoms  (2  Chron.  xx.  6).  The 
oariest  antiquity  shows  this;  history  is  ever 
showing  it;  in  the  kingdom  of  God  at  last  all 
people  and  kingdoms  will  show  it.  The  times 
as  well  as  the  bounds  of  the  people  are  of  the 
Lord  (Doct.  7).  What  God  gives,  He  only  can 
take  away,  but  often  through  human  agency 
(Dan.  is.  24;  ii.  21).  God  preserves  His  word 
in  judgments  as  well  as  promises:  the  old  Israel 
a  glass  for  the  one  case,  and  the  new  for  the 
other  (1  Cor.  x.  6;  Rom.  xt.  4).  Who  is  great? 
God  only,  and  He  only  confirms  it  in  His  doings 
(Ps.  lxxrii  14;  Jer.  x.  6). 

II.  24 — iii.  22.  Israel  against  8ihon,  a  type 
of  the  Churoh  Militant.  It  is  given  to  it  to  con¬ 
quer;  it  is  told  to  fight.  The  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  preTail  against  the  Churoh  of  God;  in  the 
great  day  of  the  Lord  there  is  terror  before  it 
under  the  whole  heaven  (Rev.). — A  true  Church 
in  certain  oiroles  is  ever  an  object  of  fear. — In 
the  hardened  heart  much  good  precedes  the  in¬ 
ward  judgment,  and  its  outward  execution;  the 
greeting  of  peace  goes  before  the  rejection 
(Luke  x.  6,  7). — If  God  is  for  us  (ver.  81),  who 
can  resist  us  (Ter.  82)?  We  shall  conquer 
widely  (Ter.  88),  and  the  sight  shall  correspond 
to  the  faith  (ver.  84  sq  ). — Upon  what  does  the 
inheritance  depend  ?  upon  courage,  the  people, 
the  flesh  ?  (Ps.  xx.  7). — When  ought  we  to  fear? 
When  eren  the  whole  world  is  for  us,  but  not 
the  Lord. — As  God  gave  Og  and  Sihon  unto  the 
armed  power  of  Israel,  so  now  He  gives  his  and 
our  enemies  into  the  power  of  our  prayers  — 
(For  the  celebration  of  Tictory.)  Victory  is  of 
the  Lord,  but  so  also  the  contest  (2  Sam.  xxii. 
85)  — A  man  can  himself  do  nothing,  except  it 
is  giren  him  from  heaven  (John  iii.  27). — The 
best  watcher  of  a  city  (Ps.  oxxvii.  1),  and  eren 
the  true  keeper  (ProT.  xiT.  26)  is  the  Lord. — We 
also  hare  fortifications  to  destroy,  but  with  the 
weapons  of  God,  soaroely  with  any  others 
(2  Cor.  x.  4  sq.). — Tyrants,  conquerors,  the 
natural  man,  the  world:  in  their  might 
(Og  was  the  only  one  remaining),  in  their 
glory.  (Behold  his  bed!)  Jer.  ix.  22  sq.  The 
last  bed  is  ever  the  grave,  and  it.  cannot 
be  said  of  any  one,  as  of  the  risen  one,  Mark 


I  xri.  6. — The  strong  fall  to  the  Lord  for  a  spoil, 
Ters.  12,  18,  in  the  members,  and  still  differently 
in  the  head,  Isa.  liii.  12. — The  heroes  of  eternity 
(as  Jair) :  their  contests  and  Tictories  in  faith, 
their  testimony  of  faith  (and  O ailed  them,  sq  ) 
— Be  one  ;  common  the  Tiotory,  common  the  bat¬ 
tle. — Brotherly  lore:  in  its  divine  ground  (God 
has  giren  you),  in  its  cheerful  march,  in  its 
equipments  and  strength. — Let  us  not  forsake 
our  assembling!  Heb  x.  25. — Separation  leads, 
*  1)  to  a  corrupt  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  God; 
2)  to  a  carnal  self-exaltation  (rejoicing  in  the 
armament,  in  the  Ter y  nails) ;  8)  to  an  unlovely 
forsaking  and  oensorious  inspection  (judging, 
not  going  before)  our  brother ;  4)  to  a  self-con¬ 
suming  of  strength,  to  a  peculiar  exhaustion.-^ 
God  knows  well  how  to  guard  these  left  behind, 
to  lead  the  pilgrim  to  rest,  to  bring  the  exiles 
home.  Faith  also  has  eyes,  and  indeed  looks 
backwards,  forward*,  upwards:  to  the  wonder¬ 
ful  works,  the  promises,  of  God,  to  God  Him¬ 
self,  who  takes  away  all  fear,  who  constantly 
fights  for  us. 

III.  28-29.  Moses,  a  servant  of  God,  and  in¬ 
deed  one  approved  or  faithful,  but  only  at  the 
beginning  (Heb.  iii.  5;  John  xt.  15;  1  John  iii. 
2). — The  desire  of  Moses  oompared  with  that  of 
Paul,  2  Cor.  xii. ;  Phil.  i.  28  — There  are  fruit¬ 
less  prayers  even  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  and 
precisely  in  cases  like  those  of  Moses  and  Panl, 
when  we  do  not  ask  according  to  the  counsel  and 
will  of  God  (Matt.  xxvi.  89).  [But  are  such 
prayers  fruitless?  They  are  in  truth  fruitful, 
never  vain.  Bee  the  results  with  Moses,  Paul, 
and  especially  our  Saviour. — A.  G.].  With  this 
also  we  must  take  into  view  the  regard  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  the  world.  What  possible 
falls  we  might  be  kept  from  were  it  not  for 
others. — 8till  God  does  not  deny  His  own,  with¬ 
out  also  granting  their  request.  (“  If  He  cannot 
make  me  happy  in  the  way  which  I  desire.  He 
will  still  press  upon  my  heart  loving  consolation 
in  prayer  *’). — Humbled  (ver.  26)  we  may  go  up 
(ver.  27) :  “1  know  whom  Thou  wilt  gloriously 
adorn,  those  whom  Thou  hast  first  brought  low.” 
— I  have  seen,  0  Lord,  Thy  throne  from  afar, 
sq. — The  humble  may  be  exalted,  the  weak  may 
be  strong  in  the  strength  of  God.  (2  Cor.  xii.  9 ; 
Phil.  iv.  18). 

IV.  1-40.  To  the  law  and  the  testimony !  To 
do  and  be  true  is  the  duty,  life,  and  glory  of  the 
people  of  God. — But  be  doers  of  the  word,  and 
not  hearers  only  (James  i  22).  The  doing  justi¬ 
fies  (does  it  )  (Rom.  ii.  18)  but  neither  doing  with 
respeot  to  it,  nor  flowing  from  it. — The  true  or¬ 
thodoxy  is  this:  the  righteous,  not  the  followers 
of  Baal,  believe,  and  faith  proves  itself  right, 
through  word  and  walk.  The  right  service  of 
God  is  the  following  Him  and  communion  with 
Him,  the  open  confession  and  the  hidden  con¬ 
verse. — The  glory  of  the  people  of  God :  1)  Out¬ 
wardly  to  appear  as  the  keepers  of  the  treasure 
of  God,  and  therefore  to  be  highly  prised ;  2) 
inwardly  the  gracious  and  powerful  nearness  of 
God,  the  joyful  acoess  in  prayer  of  individual 
members  to  God,  and  the  certain  knowledge  of 
the  divine  will. — They  are  true  parents  who  are 
not  forgetful  hearers  themselves,  and  who  know 
how  to  make  intelligent  hearers  of  their  childrea 
(vers.  9,  10). — The  day  at  Horeb,  in  its  threefold 
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import :  1)  as  the  day  of  the  people  (ver.  10) ;  2) 
u  the  day  of  Ood  in  His  majesty  and  exaltation 

Ki.  11,  12) ;  8)  as  the  day  of  the  ooYenant  of 
and  of  the  law  for  the  people  (ver.  18). — 
Corruption  in  religion,  1)  has  its  beginning  in 
this,  that  Ood  (His  being  and  will)  has  been 
changed  into  nature,  the  Creator  into  the  crea¬ 
tors  (Rom.  i.  18  sq.) ;  but  2)  it  passes  over,  not 
barely  into  gross  heathenism,  bnt  first  and  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  less  gross,  in  which  Ood  (oounsel 
sad  work)  is  confounded  with  reason,  the  re¬ 
deemer  with  self-righteousness  and  self- redemp¬ 
tion. — Redemption  is  the  ehoiee  and  leading  of 
the  ohild  of  Ood  as  in  the  case  of  Israel  (ver.  20 ; 
Isa.  xliii.  1  sq.). — The  grief  of  Moses :  His  thorn 
in  the  flesh,  a  sign  for  Israel. — Self-preservation 
is  seonred,  1)  through  a  recollection  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  grace  of  Ood  ;  2)  in  obedienoe  to  the  word 
of  Ood  His  oommands. — The  Lord  is  a  consu¬ 
ming  fire:  thus.  His  nature  being  love,  which 
works  with  consuming  energy.  —  Holiness 
the  attribute  of  that  nature,  is  a  fire  (consuming 
not  merely  the  dross  from  His  own,  but  the  per¬ 
verse  also.  The  wrath  expressing  itself  in  chas¬ 
tisement,  and  in  punishment). — Not  only  Israel, 
bat  the  sinner  generally,  has  the  witness  in  the 
heaven  above,  and  in  the  earth  at  his  feet,  as  in 
8inai,  and  much  more  in  Golgotha. — Sin  is  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  people,  and  an  injury  to  the  land, 
and  sins  are  punished  through  sins. — The  true 
seeking  has  the  sure  promise  of  finding,  and  is  a 
concern  of  the  whole  man. — Times  of  need  are 
times  of  blessing,  for  temptation  teaches  us  to 
mark  the  word  (Isa.  xxviii.  1#),  and  trial  leads 
to  prayer  (Isa.  xxvi.  16).  The  true  seeking  is 
the  godly  sorrow  (2  Cor.  vii.  10)  promised  by 
Ood,  wrought  by  God,  and  leads  to  God. — The 
promise  of  the  conversion  of  Israel  begins  in  the 
exile,  fulfilled  in  Christ,  still  remains  open.  (For 
missions  to  the  Jews.)  This  is  the  mercy  of  God, 
that  He  preserves,  saves  us,  and  preserves  the 
word. — Inquiry  into  the  uses  of  the  world-his¬ 
tory:  1)  Leads  to  God  as  the  origin  of  all;  2) 
teaches  us  to  recognise  the  greatness  of  His 
thoughts  towards  men ;  8)  shows  the  saoredness 
and  intimacy  of  His  revelation  to  His  people;  4) 
deelares  the  wonders  of  His  way ;  6)  is,  in  fine, 
atheodioee. — The  national  greatness  of  Israel, 
1)  measured  by  that  whioh  is  humanly  and 
earthly  great ;  2)  confirmed  by  the  grand  reve- 
Isiion  of  God  at  Horeb,  and  through  the  grand 
redemption  from  Egypt. — The  seeing-eye,  to 
what  it  extends:  It  gives  the  sight,  but  not  the 
insight  (Isa.  vi.  9  sq.)  henoe  open  thou  mine 
eyes,  that  I,  sq..  Ps.  cxix.  18. — The  living  God 
distinguishes  Himself  from  idols  generally,  by 
His  wonderful  works,  but  specially  by  the  law 
and  redemption.  The  most  wonderful  thing  is 
His  being,  beoause  God  is  love,  whioh  transcends 
aU  nature  and  all  reason  (Eph.  iii.  19).  The 
fathers  were  flesh  and  blood,  and  what  is  Abra- 
ham’s  seed,  in  the  light  of  reason,  and  in  compa¬ 
rison  with  the  other  nations  ?  (ver.  88).  The 
thankful  knowledge  of  the  Lord  is  a  concern  of 
the  heart,  and  that  only,  and  is  eternal  life. 

Chap.  I.  Vers.  6,  7.  Calvin  :  “  Lest  the  peo¬ 
ple  should  delay  who  were  already  far  too  slow, 
he  adds  in  the  facility  stated,  a  stimulus,  saying 
that  they  bad  barely  to  move  the  feet  to  enjoy 
the  promised  rest.”  (So  Jesus  had  even  greater 


haste  than  Judas  himself,  John  xiii.  27).  Schultz  : 

With  the  readiness  of  the  Lord  to  fulfil  His  co¬ 
venant  promises.  He  joins  oloselv  His  holiness, 
which  shows  itself  only  upon  the  occasion  of 
sins,  but  as  punishing  unreservedly,  oomes  into 
so  muoh  dearer  light.  A  beautiful  title,  with 
whioh  he  opens  his  discourse:  tho  Lord  oar 
God.  The  Lord  does  not  intend,  indeed,  any 
immediate  transition  from  bondage  to  dominion, 
but  an  unimpeded  advance  to  the  goal.  In  fol¬ 
lowing  Him  he  gives  no  special  residence.” 
Richter  :  “  The  Amorites  were  especially  named 
to  intimate  that  their  iniquity  was  full  (Gen.  xv. 
16)  and  the  time  for  the  occupation  (of  Canaan) 
had  oome.”  Berl.  B. :  “The  law  cannot  make 
perfeot.  But  we  must  not  stand  still.  The  true 
light  beckons  us  onward.”  Ziivzbndobf  :  “  The 
possessing  of  the  land  at  our  day  is  nothing  but 
a  bringing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  this  or  that 
region.” 

Ver.  9.  Starke:  “No  Christian  should  as¬ 
sume  a  heavier  burden  than  he  is  able  to  bear.” 
Ver.  11.  Schulte:  “  Moses  is  so  much  more  im¬ 
pelled  to  his  wish,  as  it  touohes  the  life  of  a  na¬ 
tion,  oalled  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  honor  of  the 
Lord.”  Spake  for  promise  (Num.  x.  29) ;  “Is¬ 
rael  throughout  relegated  to  the  word  of  God, 
had  no  special  word  for  promise;  what  God 
spake  He  began  to  do  in  that  He  spake  it.”  To  • 
the  believer  all  that  God  has  spoken  is  Assured. 
Ver.  18.  Calvin  :  “  This  liberty  relection  by  the 
people — A.  G.]  is  verv  desirable,  so  that  wc 
should  not  be  compelled  to  obey  any  one,  who¬ 
ever  may  be  placed  over  us,  but  that  the  choice 
should  be  given  so  that  no  one  should  rule  us 
who  may  not  have  been  approved.  The  highest 
integrity  and  diligence  are  not  enough  for  the 
ruler  if  skill  and  sagacity  are  wanting.”  Lu¬ 
ther:  “It  is  dangerous  and  shameful  that  one 
should  force  himself  into  power,  against  the  will 
of  the  people.  Many  artifices  mislead  the  wise, 
if  they  are  not  prudent,  and  will  deceive  them 
if  they  are  not  experienced  and  skillfal.  If  a 
prince  cannot  have  both,  it  is  better  that  he 
should  be  a  man  of  great  foresight  and  wanting ; 
in  piety,  than  pious  and  imprudent.”  Starke  : 

“  In  the  appointment  of  officers  the  choice  should’ 
not  proceed  upon  favor,  but  upon  experience  and : 
the  fear  of  God,”  Aots  ii.  28  sq. ;  vi.  1  sq. ;  2 
Chron.  xix.  6  sq.  Ver.  14.  Osiandbr:  “Sub¬ 
jects  should  not  reject  the  useful  plans  of  their 
rulers,  nor  resist  the  same  in  any  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner,  Rom.  xiii.  1 ;  Titus  iii.  1.”  Ver.  16.  The 
word  of  one  party  is  not  enough,  they  should 
have  both.  Ver.  17.  Luther:  “This  is  the 
highest  and  most  difficult  virtue  in  a  prinoe.  To 
judge  the  poor  and  unknown  is  easy,  but  to  con¬ 
demn  t(ie  powerful,  the  rich,  and  friends,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  blood,  honor,  fear  or  favor,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  clear  view  of  the  oase,  that  is  a  divine 
virtue.  No  prince  does  this,  unless  made  strong 
and  courageous  by  the  Holy  8pirit.”  Calvin  : 
“  They  should  not  fear  any  mortal,  because  the 
judgment  is  of  God,  by  which  He  not  only  re¬ 
minds  them  of  the  account  to  be  rendered  to  God, 
but  shows  how  absurd  it  is  to  prostitute  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  God  in  that  manner,  since  they,  stand¬ 
ing  rather  in  His  place,  should  look  as  from* 
above  upon  all  men.  Were  this  deeply  impressed' 
upon  magistrates  and  pastors,  they  would  not 
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vacillate,  but  stand  firm  against  all  terrors  ” 

44  Moses,  1)  appointed  men  of  good  character  ; 

)  gave  them  a  good  charge :  to  be  diligent  and 
patient,  just  and  impartial,  resolute  and  courage¬ 
ous  ;  8)  a  good  reason  to  enforce  the  charge,  for 
the  judgment  la  God's."  Matt.  Henry. — A. 
G.].  Yer.  19.  Schulte:  *4  The  greater  and  more 
fearful  the  wilderness  through  whioh  they  went, 
led  and  borne  by  the  Lord,  the  more  blameable 
is  their  unbelief  which  was  active  even  then." 
Pisoatoe:  "  The  Church  of  God  is  a  stranger  in 
this  world,  walks  continually  in  a  wilderness  in 
whioh  it  meets  rough  ways,  storms  and  faith¬ 
less  nomads,  but  in  all  has  one  true  support  and 
protector."  [“  So  the  way  to  the  heavenly  Ca¬ 
naan  is  beset  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  Acts 
xiv.  28."  Woedswoeth. — A.  G.].  Ver.  20. 
Schultz:  44 The  high  grounds  of  Canaan  cor¬ 
respond  to  the  most  high  God,  who  would  have 
His  dwelling  therein  "  Yer.  21.  Schultz  :  “The 
demand  foar  not,  sq.,  our  Lord  gives  in  the  N. 
T.  to  His  disciples,  John  xiv.  27." 

Yer.  28.  Calvin:  “  If  they  had  all  been  taken 
from  one  tribe  their  faithfulness  might  have  been 
suspected;  but  if  each  possessed  its  own  witness, 
all  jealousy  and  suspicion  would  be  removed. 
Then,  too,  God  chose  men  of  renown,  whose  tes¬ 
timony  would  command  respect.  But  there  is 
nothing  which  the  wickedness  of  men  cannot 
pervert."  Ver.  26.  Luthee:  “Thus  those 
whom  God  has  trusted  in  great  things  are  faith¬ 
less  to  Him  in  small  things ;  for  thou  knowest 
that  faith  is  not  a  work  of  the  free  will,  but  only 
of  the  grace  of  God."  Schultz  :  “  There  are,  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  deciding 
points,  when  even  wickedness  rises  to  its  highest 
distinction,  for  the  perfecting  of  grace.  Israel, 
similar  to  the  pilgrim  in  his  holiest  moments." 
Ver.  27.  Schultz  :  44  All  the  prophets  point  to 
this  redemptive  work.  Some  refuse  the  gifts  of 
the  Son  in  the  N.  T.,  and  become  like  the  old 
Israel.”  Vers.  27,  28.  Luthee:  “Unbelief 
raves  because  the  word  of  God  is  lost.  That  is 
the  fruit  of  human  prudence  in  divine  things. 
Unbelief  makes  the  dangers  more  and  greater 
than  they  are,  but  faith  oounts  all  for  nothing, 
and  the  word  as  the  strength  of  God,  ver.  29  sq." 
[  All  our  disobedience  and  failures  flow  from  a 
want  of  faith  in  the  word  of  God.  Unbelief  is 
disobedience,  and  the  spring  from  which  it  is¬ 
sues. — A.  G.].  J.  Gerhard  :  “  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  from  the  promise  of  the  gospel,  Satan 
tries  to  persuade  us  that  we  are  unable  to  stand 
against  such  mighty  foes."  Kbummachke: 
44  Is  it  not  thus  with  many  in  Christendom  ? 
No,  we  oan  never  do  that.  Glad  to  have  it  off 
their  hands,  they  will  not  make  the  least  attempt 
nor  even  give  to  the  Lord  one  good  word #  for  it, 
because  He  might  strengthen  them,  and  they 
will  not  come  to  Him." — Starke:  Oar  brethren. 
44  Through  this  the  spies  become  partakers  in 
the  sins  of  many."  Yer.  29.  Cbamee:  44  Those 
who  are  strong  in  faith  should  comfort  and  help 
the  weak,  Gal.  vi.  1."  Schultz:  44 It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  with  this  demand  as  with  (hat  to  Ahaz, 
Isa.  vii.  10  sq.  The  last  attempt.  It  must  at 
all  events  appear, what  was  desired."  Yer.  80. 
Schultz:  Jehovah  your  God. — 44 Can  it  be 
that  His  relation  to  them  is  still  not  destroyed, 
even  if  it  were  as  Gen.  vi.  6.  Moses  oan  point 


for  the  answer  to  a  present  experience,  ver.  88." 
Yer.  31.  Schultz:  44  Incomprehensible  conde¬ 
scension  of  God,  and  still  more  incomprehensi-' 
ble  exaltation  of  the  Church.  The  true  Shep¬ 
herd."  Ver.  82.  Luthee:  “Thus  they  put  no 
faith  in  Moses,  who  was  prepared  with  so  many 
words,  and  so  many  miraculous  signs.  But 
why  should  we  wonder  when  to-day  there  is  so 
little  faith,  and  the  whole  world  raves  in  unbe¬ 
lief?  If  only  two  men  from  the  great  man 
cleave  to  Moees,  he  will  not  intermit  his  office- 
work  with  respect  to  the  word,  and  preaches  in 
vain  to  the  unbelievers."  Ver.  88.  Schulte: 
44  The  divine  aotivity  in  its  energy  cannot  be 
represented  in  any  more  fitting  way  than  in 
light  and  fire,  with  whioh  the  smoke  oloud  itself 
appears,  Isaiah  iv.  5.  The  living  energy  of  men 
comes  appropriately  and  early  to  light  in  the 
smoking  breath.  The  animating  and  consuming, 
the  refreshing  and  wearying  potencies  in  their 
unity.  The  oaravans  in  the  wilderness  raise  an 
artificial  smoke-cloud  to  go  before  them.  Since 
the  Lord  sought  out  the  camping  places,  the 
inconsistency  is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that 
they  have  hitherto  trusted  to  Him  for  rest,  fol¬ 
lowed  Him  through  the  darkest  paths;  but  now 
when  so  near  the  peculiar  resting-place  they 
despair." 

Ver.  84  sq.  Schultz:  “The  judgment  upon 
the  old  Israel,  a  prediction  of  that  upon  the  new, 
when  it  should  become  au  old.  It  tended  to  check 
the  external,  false  particularism." — Luthee: 
“The  Jewish  people  fails  when  it  was  upon  the 
very  neck  of  the  Amorites.  Thus  the  forbear- 
anoe  of  God  gives  space  for  repentance  to  the 
heathen  before  they  should  be  destroyed.  Rom. 
iii.  29.  Their  blindness  is  their  snare,  sq." 
Yer.  86  So  also  Noah  in  his  evil  generation,  Gen. 
vi.  7.  Schulte:  “The  old  Israel,  to  a  certain 
extent,  entered  Canaan  with  Caleb  and  Joshua. 
Caleb  not  only  saw  the  land,  but  possessed  it. 
He  asked  for  Hebron  (Josh,  xiv.),  because  in  bis 
old  age  ho  had  still  living  faith  in  the  faoe  of 
the  sons  of  Anak,  who  had  plunged  the  others, 
for  the  most  part,  into  fear.  His  more  glorious 
reward.  The  statement  why  he  was  spared 
removes  every  suspicion  of  partiality  on  the 
part  of  God.  The  problem  of  humanity,  espe¬ 
cially  of  Israel,  is  to  be  faithful  unto  death  and 
in  death  ;  solved  only  in  the  true  Caleb."  Yer. 
87.  Starke:  44 Moses  confessed  his  own  sin, 
but  also  that  it  was  not  intentional  with  him." 
Luthee:  44  For  our  instruction  and  comfort,  lest 
we  should  despair  in  our  sins,  for  in  this  temp¬ 
tation  not  only  many  of  the  people,  but  even 
men  of  excellence,  even  the  greatest  prince 
Moses,  with  his  holy  brother  Aaron,  fell.  We 
should  fear  the  Lord,  and  despair  in  ourselves, 
since  we  are  what  we  are  only  by  His  grace  and 
power."  Ver.  88.  In  the  kingdom  of  God  it  is 
first  true,  le  roi ne  meurt  pat .  Starks:  “  Joshua 
here  typifies  a  higher  one  than  Moses  " — [Matt. 
Henry:  Meroy  is  mixed  with  wrath,  1)  though 
Moses  might  not  bring  them  into  Canaan,  Joshua 
should;  2)  though  this  generation  should  not 
enter,  the  next  should. — A.  G.]  —  Ver.  89. 
Wubt.  Bib.:  44 Although  we  do  not  believe  God, 
He  remains  true  and  faithful  to  His  promises." 
Schultz:  44  What  you  will  not  believe,  that  I 
will  bring  to  pass,  that  I  may  make  known  my 
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strength  in  the  week,  and  better  aid  your  help¬ 
less  ones  than  yourselves.  Through  the  whole 
history  of  His  kingdom,  He  knows  how  to  find 
himself  in  the  form  of  aservant,”  ver.40.  Schultz: 
44 Bat  it  is  different  with  you  older  than  with 
the  younger;  you  to  punishment  and  death, 
they  to  preservation  and  strength.”  If  Israel 
hts  not  Canaan,  then  the  desert.  Bither  heaven 
or  hell,  no  intermediate  plaoe. 

Ver.  41.  Starks:  “Our  nature  is  so  depraved, 
that  it  knows  no  restraints.  What  God  forbids, 
we  do;  what  He  commands,  we  neglect.” — 
Krummachrr:  “  They  add:  aa  tho  Lord  com¬ 
manded  ns.  But  indeed  had  He  said:  Tne 
Lord  will  fight  for  you.  Tour  plan  was  partly 
too  late,  partly  not  properly  arranged.  Ps. 
xliv.  6;  xzxiii.  16  sq.  Your  obedienoe  must 
now  oonsist  in  this,  that  you  lay  aside  your  own 
will.”  Starks:  “Plans  undertaken  against 
God  and  His  word  cometoabad  end.”  [Hbkrt: 
44 Thus  when  the  door  is  shut  and  the  day  of 
grace  is  over,  there  will  be  found  those  that 
stand  without  and  knock.”  Cowardice  and  pre¬ 
sumption  are  not  far  apart. — A.  G.]  Luthsr: 
“The  unsearchable  judgments  of  God!  His 
people  who  presume  upon  their  own  strength, 
He  permits  to  be  overoome,  as  if  He  were  not 
their  God.  But  the  enemy,  who  rely  upon  their 
own  strength.  He  allows  to  oonquer.  Know  that 
as  there  is  that  which  is  more  to  be  feared  than 
the  manifest  signs  of  the  anger  of  God,  so  the 
unbeliever  is  sometimes  successful  in  his  way,” 
ver.  45.  It  happens  to  Israel  as  to  Esau,  Heb. 
xiL  17. 

Chap,  ii.,  ver.  8.  Schultz:  “The  Lord  waits 
again  only  to  a  certain  extent  to  call  out  His 
it  is  enough,  and  to  lead  the  desert-wanderers 
into  Canaan.”  Ver.  4  sq.  Luthbr:  “In  the 
history  of  the  heathen  we  see  the  greatness  or 
smallness  of  works;  but  in  the  history  of  the 
Jews  it  is  only  the  word  of  God,  through  whose 
leading  and  will  all  things  come  to  pass.” 
Richter:  “Before  God  brought  the  Israelites 
to  punish  His  enemies  in  Canaan,  He  taught 
them  to  forgive  their  enemies  in  Edom.”  Ver.  7. 
In  all  the  providence  of  God  with  respect  to 
other  people,  and  in  all  his  consideration  of 
them,  Israel  still  appears  as  the  one  especially 
blessed,  as  bodily  so  spiritually.  Ps.  oxlvii.  20. 
As  (L  81)  all  false  steps,  falls  and  contingencies 
are  taken  up  in  the  divine  bearing,  so  all  wants 
in  the  divine  providenoe  whioh  always  helps 
him  (Luke  xxii.  85).  “They  end  in  love  and 
blessing,”  if  they  are  from  the  ways  of  God. 
Ver.  15.  The  hand  of  God  finds  His  enemies. 
He  rules  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies.  Ver.  28. 
Richtsr:  “How  impressively  the  true  history 
of  the  world  teaches  the  righteousness  of  the 
Judge  of  the  world.”  Ver.  24.  Krummacbbr  : 
“What  may  we  not  do  if  we  believe,  and  how 
should  not  all  things  be  possible  to  those  whom 
Christ  makes  strong?  The  true  beginning  to 
take  possession  is  made  in  the  blessed  dying 
hour.  The  full  possession  follows  at  doomsday.  ’  ’ 
[Hurt:  “Observe  in  the  commission  given  to 
Israel,  1)  though  God  assured  them  the  land 
should  be  their  own,  yet  they  must  bestir  them¬ 
selves.  and  contend  with  Sibon  in  battle;  2) 
when  they  fight,  God  will  fight  for  them.” — A. 
G.]  Ver.  25.  Schultz:  “Israel  enters  into  the 


same  relation  to  the  heathen  as  man  generally 
to  the  rest  of  creation,  as  the  representative  of 
oommunion  with  God,  of  the  higher  life  of  the 
Spirit.”  Ver.  81.  Richtsr:  “Thus  oftentimes 
gifts  come  to  the  children  of  God  beyond  their 
expectation.”  8chultz:  “To  the  divine  begin¬ 
ning  in  love,  the  beginning  on  the  part  of  His 
people  in  seal  and  oonfidenoe  must  correspond 
(Isa.  xl.  81),  and  thus  always  when  the  oall  is 
given  by  God,  there  must  be  a  cheerful  response. 

His  saints  are  aUo  His  mighty  jubilant  ones, 

Isa.  xiii.  8.n 

Chap,  iii.,  ver.  1.  Luther:  “Og  must  have 
been  a  bold  king  to  oontend  with  Israel  alone, 
and  not  have  come  to  the  help  of  Sihon.  At  the 
time  of  Saul  all  Israel  fled  before  a  single  giant ; 
it  would  have  been  so  here  if  the  faith  of  the 
people  and  the  truth  of  the  promise  of  God  had 
not  wrought  wonders.”  Ver.  2.  Schultz:  “If 
the  demands  upon  Israel’s  faith,  made  stronger 
by  the  first  victory,  were  greater,  so  the 
Lord  comes  to  their  aid  with  oheering  and  im¬ 
pressive  encouragement,  i.  29.”  Ver.  14. 
Richter:  “Moses,  surprised,  says  of  Jair, 
sr  retching  widely  to  the  north,  he  maintained 
his  name.  Thus  what  would  be  an  obstacle  to 
unbelief  or  weak  faith  becomes  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  believer.”  Ver.  18.  Schultz: 
“Moses  laboring  against  any  isolation  of  the 
East  Jordanio  mbes  not  only  in  the  present 
war,  but  for  the  long  future,  ventures  to  hope 
that  the  special  exertions  for  their  brethren 
could  easily  strengthen  the  community  of  feel¬ 
ing,  and  make  it  permanent.  In  case  of  isola¬ 
tion  the  East  Jordan  tribes  would  suffer  the 
most.”  Tub.  Bib.:  “We  should  interest  our¬ 
selves  in  the  brethren  in  faith,  Rom.  xii.  14; 

Gen.  xiv.  13  sq.”  Cramer:  If  we  have  planted 
our  feet  firmly  in  spiritual  things,  we  should 
help  the  weak  and  unconverted.  Gal.  vi.  1 ; 

Phil.  ii.  12.  Luther:  “They  enter  the  work 
of  God  with  their  strength,  but  do  not  presume 
upon  their  strength.  Blessed  are  they  who  thus 
serve  God  with  their  weapons  and  members.” 

Ver.  21.  8ohultz:  The  cootest  in  the  service 
of  God  may  for  the  first  be  tho  more  severe,  tho 
longer  it  lasts;  but  out  of  the  localities  in  which 
we  have  fought  for  and  with  God,  there  rise  up 
loud-speakiog  witnesses  to  (kindle  anew  our 
courage  and  faith.”  Ver.  28  sq.  Richter: 
“Through  this  open  oonfession  of  his  heart’s 
desire  he  in  part  wakens  or  strengthens  a  simi¬ 
lar  desire  in  Israel,  and  in  part  in  opposition  to 
Num.  xx.  12  sanotifies  again  the  name  of  God.” 
Schultz:  “  Moses  truly  in  the  first  word  betrays 
his  thoughts  of  his  own  guilt.  Above  all  he 
makes  the  impression  that  the  law  introduced 
by  him  had  reached  in  his  case  its  most  peculiar 
object,  the  knowledge  of  sin.”  Ver.  24.  J. 
Gbrhardt:  “When  one  asks  a  favor  from  an 
avaricious  person,  he  is  wont  to  present  before 
him  the  kindness  he  would  have  performed ; 
but  when  from  a  generous  person,  the  kindness 
he  has  already  received.”  Ver.  25.  Schultz: 
“Canaan  presents  itself  to  him  as  a  highland 
by  the  side  of  Horeb,  where  he  lived  the  best 
days  of  his  life,  and  in  contrast  to  the  desert.” 

Ver.  26.  Tub.  Bib.:  44 If  this  is  done  in  the 
green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  (1  Pet. 
iv.  18).”  Wurth.  B:  If  we  sin  with  the  g#d- 
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less,  we  must  suffer  punishment  with  them.” 
Ver.  27.  Schultz:  44  Viewing  Canaan  from  Pis- 
gah,  a  true  represen  tat  ire  of  the  Old  CoTenant. 
Though  he  must  content  himself  with  the  distant 
view,  his  life  has  not  been  an  aimless  one. 
However  muoh  or  little  of  perfection  may  pass 
before  the  eye  of  the  individual,  if  it  oonoerns  a 
work  of  God,  there  is  a  progress  and  comple¬ 
tion  indeed  endless,  in  whioh  at  last  the  indivi¬ 
dual  shall  be  included  in  the  finished  work  of 
God.”  [Wordsworth:  The  law  had  a  far-off 
vision  or  the  gospel  and  its  heavenly  revelations, 
and  yearned  for  it  and  them,  but  could  not  go 
in  and  possess'  them ;  but  Moses  after  his  death 
was  brought  into  Canaan  to  see  the  glory  of 
Christ  (Matt.  xvii.  8).  Not  Moses,  but  Jesus, 
brings  us  to  our  Canaan.” — A.  G.] 

Chap,  iv.,  ver.  1.  Schultz:  44And  now,  i.  e. 
since  He  has  first  loved  us,  He  permits  us  again 
to  love  Him.  As  Rom.  x.  17,  aKofj  first,”  etc . 
Starke  :  44  Beside  the  hearing,  the  reading,  the 
devout  contemplation,  the  oarefal  preservation, 
the  actual  fulfilling.”  [From  God's  doing  to 
ours.  We  should  use  God’s  providences  to 
quicken  us  in  duty. — A.  G.]  Richter:  Ver.  2 
plaoes  the  limits  to  men,  not  to  the  8pirit  of 
God.  8tarkb:  44  Thus  the  sacred  Scriptures 
oontain  perfectly  all  that  is  neoessary  to  salva¬ 
tion.”  Ver.  6.  Schultz:  44  ThAe  lies  through¬ 
out  at  the  foundation  the  truth,  that  man  by 
himself  is  deficient  in  wisdom.”  Ver.  7.  Mi- 
CHAKLis :  44  God  shows  Himself  the  lawgiver  and 
judge  of  His  people,  as  He  answers  their  law- 
questions.”  Ver.  8.  Schultz:  44 No  heathen 
nation  was  able  to  establish  justly  the  rights  of 
men  between  eaoh  other,  however  great  it  might 
be.  All  justioe  has  at  last  its  roots  in  God.” 
Richter:  44  Paul  also,  Rom.  iii.  and  ix.,  celebrates 
the  advantage  of  Israel  (vers.  6-9).”  Zieol: 
44  What  are  all  the  political  systems  of  Maghia- 


velli,  Helvetius,  Haller,  s/c.,  against  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Plato,  which  every  one  who  in  this 
day  will  be  a  politician  admires  above  all?  And 
still  this  last,  in  comparison  with  the  Israelitish 
constitutional  law,  is  nothing  more  than  an  ab¬ 
straction  in  a  mythological  dream.”  Ver.  9. 
Calvin  :  44  Thus  the  tardioess  of  our  flesh  most 
be  aroused,  and  at  the  same  time  its  weakness 
fortified,  its  inoonstanoy  prevented,  sinoe  no¬ 
thing  is  more  easy  than  that  the  whole  sell 
should  collapse  in  a  sudden  forgetfulness,  or 
grow  languid  by  degrees.”  Ver.  11.  Schultz: 
44  The  appearanoe  upon  Sinai,  and  the  saered 
night.  Bot  h  foundations  of  a  covenant  of  God— 
but  how  different  1”  Ver.  29.  44The  sinner  ne¬ 
ver  binds  himself  to  seek  God,  unless  when  he 
conceives  Him  to  be  placable.  Sincere  conver¬ 
sion  is  that  of  the  whole  heart,  and  the  opposite 
to  that  which  is  feigned  or  hypocritical.”  Ver. 
80.  Calvin:  44 Sorrow  in  its  uses  and  fruits, 
Heb.  xii.  11.  We  should  not  be  exasperated  by 
the  rod  of  God.”  [Ver.  81.  Wordsworth: 
Ho  will  not  forsake  thee.  There  is  mercy 
then  in  store  for  the  Jews.— A.  G.]  Ver.  84. 
Zieol:  44 In  fact  (beyond  Christ,  where  the  mi¬ 
racle  appears  as  nature)  there  is  no  other  point 
in  history,  about  which  such  a  fulness  of  miracles 
are  mossed,  as  the  exodus  of  Israel,  in  what  pre¬ 
cedes  and  follows  it.  Indeed  the  supernatural  in 
nature,  whioh  is  a  proof  of  the  oonstant  latent  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  higher  order  of  things,  is  only  intro¬ 
duced  through  the  divine  freedom,  but  on  the 
other  hand  is  closely  connected  as  a  sign  witb 
the  following  revelation.”  Ver.  87.  Schultz: 
44  True  faith  must  grow,  and  be  one  with  the 
feeling  of  unworthiness;  will  it  be  strong,  it 
must  have  some  other  ground  for  the  divine  love 
than  itself ;  a  fundamental  truth  whioh  touches 
the  oentral  point  of  Christendom.” — [For  further 
homiletioal  nints  see  tho  admirable  and  practical 
summing  up  of  this  chapter  in  Henry. — A.  G.]. 


The  Repartition  of  the  Cities  of  Refuge  as  a  pause  to  the  first  discourse. 


Chap.  IV.  41-48. 

41  Then  [After  that]  Moses  severed  three  cities  on  this  [that]  side  Jordan,  toward  the 

42  sun-rising ;  That  the  slayer  might  dee  thither,  which  should  kill  his  neighbour  un¬ 
awares  [without  design]  and  hated  him  not  in  times  past  [yesterday,  the  tnird  day] ; 

43  and  that  fleeing  [and  flee]  unto  one  of  these  cities  he  might  live :  Namely ,  Bezer 
in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  country,  of  [for]  the  Reubenites;  and  Ramoth  in 
Gilead,  of  [for]  the  Gadites ;  and  Golan  in  Bashan,  of  [for]  the  Manassites. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Through  the  whole  fourth  chapter  down  to  the 
fortieth  verse,  44 life”  has  been  the  thought  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  If  in  the  connection  the  relations 
to  God  have  been  made  prominent,  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  life  in  our  relations  to  our  fellow-men, 
our  neighbors,  is  still  a  very  obvious,  supple¬ 
mentary  realization  of  the  same  thought.  Then 
there  is  no  more  effective  form  of  the  funda¬ 


mental  idea  of  the  whole  law,  which  should  be 
carried  out,  than  that  Moses,  while  he  takes 
breath,  should  immediately  use  the  pause,  to 
follow  the  word  with  the  deed,  and  therewith 
show  his  hearers  what  was  also  expeoted  from 
them.  See  the  divine  oommand  in  question, 
Num.  xxxv.  6,  14.  Lastly,  Baumqarten  says 
correctly,  44  that  the  East  Jordan  land  thus  first 
received  its  full  consecration,  and  the  assump¬ 
tion  in  the  preceding  discourse  of  Moses,  of  the 
conquest  and  possession  of  the  two  Amoritio 
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kiBgdomt  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan,  was 
thus  full/  grounded.”  Moreover  the  historical 
conclusion  here  is  just  as  appropriate  as  the  his- 
corical  beginning,  L  1-6.  [These  verses  are 
elearlj  in  place.  The/  narrate  an  oeonrrenee 
which  took  place  between  the  cloee  of  the  first 
sad  beginning  of  (he  seoond  discourse,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  inserted  here.  Aside  from  the  connec¬ 
tion  in  thought,  and  the  moral  lesson  the/  teach, 
the/  belong  historical!/  here  and  no  where  else. 
— A.  6.1.  For  the  later  mention,  and  perhaps 
first  foil  completion  of  the  Mosaic  separation, 
comp.  on  Josh.  xx.  The  closer  limitation,  ver. 
41,  toward  the  son-rising  explains  on  this 
side  Jordan,  as  the  East  Jordanic  cities  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  Canaanitio  cities  of  refuge  in 
ebap.  xix.  Comp,  that  chap.  The  separation 
b/  Moses,  as  it  rested  upon  a  divine  command, 
raises  the  free  cities  to  sacred  places  (Ex.  xxi. 
14;  1  Kings  ii.  28  sq. ;  I.  60  sq  ).  The  regula¬ 
tion,  ver.  42  (Num.  xxxv.  16  sq.),  prevents  or 
restrains  blooa  revenge ;  for  the  life  of  man  is 
not  merel/  precious  to  the  slain,  so  that  his  murder 
most  be  revenged,  but  is  alike  oostl/  to  the  slayer, 
who  indeed  as  the  murderermust  pa/  with  his  own 
life  that  which  he  has  violentl/  taken,  but  whose 
life,  even  on  that  acoount,  as  he  has  simpl/  given 
the  fatal  stroke  (without  foreknowledge,  without 
an/  premeditated  hoetilit/)  must  be  preserved. 
Ver.  48.  Baser,  “  probably  Bosor,  1  Macc.  v.  86. 
but  not  yet  oertainly  ascertained”  (Kbil).  The 
plain  ooontry  (iii.  10)  is  the  Amoritio :  thus 
the  wilderness  is  used  for  the  steppes  of  the 
Euphrates  wilderness  (1  Chron.  v.  9,  10)  to 
which  Reuben  lay  open  on  the  east.  If  the  six 

{laces  of  refuge,  on  the  west  and  east  side  of 
ordan,  were  arranged  at  equal  distances,  we 


should  look  for  Beser  over  against  Hebron. 
Ramoth  in  Gilead,  is  identical  with  Ramoth 
Mizpeh,  a  border  oity  of  Gad,  now  8alt,  the  only 
inhabited  city  in  Belka,  whose  castle,  surrounded 
by  steep  mountains,  rises  in  a  narrow  rocky  val¬ 
ley,  the  houses  rising  as  terraces.  Golan,  east 
of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  but  not  certainly  discovered, 
although  the  distriot  Gaulanitis  bears  its  name. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Calvis  :  14  Athough  he  was  not  able  to  fulfil  in 
every  part,  the  divine  command  to  select  six  ci¬ 
ties,  he  did  not  delay  until  the  three  other  cities 
could  be  added,  from  whence  we  may  learn  that 
although  we  may  not  immediately  complete  what 
God  commands,  we  should  not  delay,  and  still 
we  are  not  to  be  over  anxious  since  He  may  in¬ 
tend  to  oomplete  it  through  others.”  Wuit. 
Bib.  :  11  Sins  are  not  all  of  the  same  dye,  Matt, 
xii.  81,  82.”  The  refuge  cities  east  of  Jordan ; 
1)  their  significant  number  (three,  the  number 
of  the  divine  life) ;  2)  their  typical  position  (to¬ 
ward  tho  sun-rising)  in  reference  to  their 
chief  significance,  the  preserving  of  life ;  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Mai.  [iv.  2]  ;  Luke  i.  78;  2  Pet.  i.  19; 
8)  their  significance,  over  against  the  custom 
of  blood  revenge,  and  for  the  law  of  God.  The 
saoredness  of  human  life.  [The  whole  law  is 
unto  life.  Obedience  to  it  is  not  only  the  path 
to  life  hereafter,  but  to  life  here,  vers.  1,  40 ; 
Prov.  iii.  2 ;  iv.  4.  This  provision  of  the  oities 
of  refuge,  with  all  the  arrangements  as  to  ease 
of  access,  shows  how  sacredly  the  law  guards 
human  life.  It  claims  indeed  life  for  life,  thus 
lays  its  restraints  upon  human  passion  and  vio¬ 
lence,  but  still  protects  the  unintentional  and 
therefore  guiltless  man  slayer. — A.  G.j. 


Title  Introductory  to  the  second  discourse. 

Chap.  IV.  44-49. 


44, 45  And  this  it  the  law  which  Moses  set  before  the  children  of  Israel :  These  are 
th6  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  Moses  spake  unto  the 
i  46  children  of  Israel,  after  they  came  forth  out  of  Egypt,  On  this  [that]  side  Jordan, 
in  the  valley  over  against  Beth-peor,  in  the  land  of  Sihon  king  of  the  Amorites,  who 
dwelt  at  Heshbon,  whom  Moses  and  the  children  of  Israel  smote,  after  [as  they 

47  came]1  they  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt:  And  they  possessed  his  land,  and  the 
laod  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  two  kings  of  the  Amorites,  which  were  on  this  [that] 

48  side  Jordan,  toward  the  sun-rising;  From  Aroer,  which  it  by  the  bank  of  the  river 

49  Arnon,  even  unto  Mount  Sion,  which  it  Hermon,  And  all  the  plain  on  this  [that] 
side  Jordan  eastward,  even  unto  the  sea  of  the  plain,  under  the  springs  [slopes]  of 
Pisgah. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
1  [Ter.  46.  Lit,  la  their  coming. — A.  G.}. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

8inoe  the  second  discourse  constitutes  peculi¬ 
arly  Deuteronomy,  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be 
preceded  by  a  general  introductory  title,  analo¬ 


gous  in  its  form  to  that  in  i.  1-6.  As  to  its  form 
the  progress  from  the  deolaration,  i.  6,  to  the 
setting  it  before  the  ohildren  of  Israel,  is 
worthy  of  notice.  Deuteronomy  is  thus  the  re¬ 
newed,  and  in  a  certain  measure  a  second  law- 
giving.  Then,  in  order  to  bring  out  fally  that 
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which  corresponds  to  the  title,  he  adds  to  the 
all-coni  prehensile  designation  law,  Ter.  44,  now 
(rer.  46)  testimonies,  and  indeed  before  sta¬ 
tutes,  and  judgments,  because  these  two 
sides  of  the  law  of  Qod,  in  His  reTelation,  in  its 
demands,  penalties,  promises,  are  designed  to 
testify  to  men  in  Israel  His  gracious,  holy,  right¬ 
eous,  good-will,  Ti.  17,  20;  xxxi.  26,  27.  [Bib. 
Com.  :  41  Testimonies,  statutes,  and  judgments,  i. 
e.,  commandments  considered  first  as  manifesta¬ 
tions  or  attestations  of  the  will  of  God,  next  as 
duties  of  moral  obligation,  and  thirdly  as  pre¬ 
cepts  securing  the  mutual  rights  of  men.*' — A. 
G.].  What  was  presupposed  in  the  time  an¬ 
nouncement,  i.  8,  is  here  and  in  Ter.  46,  ex¬ 
pressly  declared  in  the  ~Dn*QT3;  the  auditory 
after  the  terminus  a  quo ,  and  at  the  same  time  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  obligatory  grounds  or  reasons,  as 
in  Ex.  xx.  2 ;  xix.  1.  Comp,  also  upon  i.  1 ;  iii. 
29;  L  4.  For  Ter.  47,  see  ii.  88  sq. ;  iii.  l‘sq. 
For  Ter.  48,  see  ii.  86;  iii.  12;  iii.  8,  9.  For 
Ter.  49,  see  iii.  17.  44  It  is  not  strange  that  the 


geographical  and  historical  elements  which  form 
the  basis  of  the  nerratWe  should  be  presented 
again  in  this  title,  sinoe  these  stand  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  subjects  of  the  discourse, 
whioh  now  first  takes  its  right  oourse.*' — Bach- 

QABTXH. 

HOMILETIC  A  L  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  44,  45.  Calvin:  “Moses  shows,  with 
how  many  words  also,  that  he  has  only  explained 
to  them  the  law  in  its  integrity."  Ver.  46  sq. 
Caltin:  44 The  taste  of  graoe  reeeiTed  should 
lead  us  to  press  more  eagerly  forward."  Ver. 
49.  Riohtkr:  “  Every  look  at  Pisgah  was  for 
Moses  a  remioder  of  his  approaching  death  (iii. 
27)  therefore  he  hastens  to  arrange  all  things 
with  and  for  Israel.’*  The  law  is,  11  fora  tes¬ 
timony,  and  thus  it  is  dootrine ;  2)  for  a  sup¬ 
port,  and  thus  an  ordinance  for  Church,  State, 
family  ;  8)  for  justioe,  and  thus  a  seal,  as  also 
a  glass  and  restraint.  If  God  makes  demands 
upon  man  He  has  first  giTen  to  him,  and  will 
giro,  so  that  he  may  hare  all  fulness. 


II.  THE  SECOND  DISCOURSE. 

Chapters  V. — XXVL 

The  text — the  deoalogue,  the  foundation  of  the  oovenant,  the  kernel  of  the  whole 
law,  and  the  fundamental  oondition  of  all  salvation. 

Chap.  V.  1— Vr.  8. 

1  And  Moses  called  all  Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  statutes 
and  judgments  which  I  speak  in  [before]  your  ears  this  day,  that  ye  may  learn 

2  [and  leam]them,  and  keep,1  and  do  them.  The  Lord  our  Grod  made  a  covenant 

3  with  us  in  Horeb.  The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers,  but  with 

4  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive  [living]  this  day.  The  Lord  talked  with 

5  you  face  to  face  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire.  (I  stood  [was  standing] 
between  the  Lord  and  you  at  that  time,  to  shew  [announce  to]  you  the  word  of  the 
Lord :  for  ye  were  afraid  bv  reason  of  [before]*  the  fire,  and  went  not  up  into  the 

6  mount,)  saying,  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of 

7  Egypt,  from  the  house  of*  bondage.  Thou  shalt  have  none  other  gods  before  me. 

8  Thou  shalt  not  make  thee  any  graven  [idol]  image,  or  any  likeness  of  anything  that 
is  in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  waters  beneath 

9  the  earth :  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  thyself  unto  them,  nor  serve  them :  for  I  the 
Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the 
children  unto  [and  upon]  the  third  and  [upon]  fourth  generation  of  them  that  hate 

10  me,  And  shewing  mercy  unto  thousands  [the  thousandth]  of  them  that  love  [loving] 

11  me,  and  keep  [and  keeping]  my  commandments.  Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of 
the  Lord  thy  God  in  vain4  [to  a  nonentity,  falsehood] :  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold 

12  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his  name  in  vain.  Keep  the  Sabbath-day  to  sanctify  it, 

13  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee.  Six  days  thou  shalt  labour,  ana  do 

14  all  thy  work ;  But  [and]  the  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God :  in 
it  thou  shalt  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  [and]  thy  son,  nor  [and]  thy  daughter,  nor 
[and]  thy  man-servant,  nor  [and]  thy  maid-servant,  nor  [and]  thine  ox,  nor  [and] 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  1.  Met.  more  UL,  keep  to  do  them.— A  G.L 
•  *  [Ver.  6.  Lit,  from  the  Ihoe  ofc— A  G.]. 

•  [Ver.  6.  Margin  nod  llt„  •errant*.— A  G.l. 

4  [Ver.  IL  Thou  shalt  not  lift  up  (take)  the  name  of  Jehovah  thy  God  to  a  falsehood. — A.  OAT 
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thine  ass,  nor  [and]  any  of  thy  cattle,  nor  [and]  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 

15  gates ;  that  thy  man-servant  and  thy  maid-servant  may  rest  as  well  as  thou.  And 
remember  that  thou  wast  a  servant  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  that  [am.  that]  the 
lx>rd  thy  God  brought  thee  out  thence  through  [with]  a  mighty  hand,  and  by  a 
stretched-out  arm:  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  keep  the 

16  Sabbath-day.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  com¬ 
manded  thee ;  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged,  and  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee, 

17, 18  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Grod  giveth  thee.  Thou  shaft  not  kill.  Nei¬ 
ll),  20  ther  shalt  thou  commit  adultery.  Neither  shalt  thou  steal  Nei- 

21  ther  shalt  thou  bear  false  witness  against  thy  neighbour.  Neither  shalt 
thou  desire  thy  neighbour’s  wife,  neither  shalt  thou  covet  thy  neighbours 
house,  his  field,  or  [and]  his  man-servant,  or  [and]  his  maid-servant,  his  ox, 

22  or  [and]  his  ass,  or  [and]  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour’s.  These  words  the  Lord 
spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud, 
and  of  the  thick  darkness,  with  a  great  voice ;  and  he  added  no  more5  and  he  wrote 

23  them  in  two  tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unto  me.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  [as]  ye  heard  the  voice  out  of  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  (for  [and]  the  moun¬ 
tain  did  bum  [was  burning]  with  fire,)  that  ye  came  near  unto  me,  even  all  the 

24  heads  of  your  tribes,  and  your  elders ;  And  ye  said,  Behold,  the  Lord  our  God  hath 
shewed  us  his  glory,  and  his  greatness,  and  we  have  heard  his  voice  out  of  the  midst 
of  the  fire :  we  have  seen  this  day  that  God  doth  talk  with  man,  and  he  liveth. 

25  Now  [And  now]  therefore  why  should  we  die  ?  for  this  great  fire  will  consume  us  : 

26  if  weP  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  our  God  any  more,  then  we  shall  die.  For  who 
is  there  of  all  flesh  that  hath  heard  the  voic4  of  the  living  God  speaking  out  of  the 

27  midst  of  the  fire,  as  we  have ,  and  lived  ?  Go  thou  near,  and  hear  all  that  the  Lord 
our  God  shall  say :  and  speak  thou  unto  us  all  that  the  Lord  our  God  shall  speak 

28  unto  thee  ;T  and  we  will  hear  it  [thee],  and  do  it.  And  the  Lord  heard  the  voice 
of  your  words,  when  ye  spake  unto  me  ;  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  I  have  heard 
the  voice  of  the  words  of  this  people,  which  they  have  spoken  unto  thee :  they  have 

29  well  said  all  that  they  have  spoken.  O  that  there  were  [who  will  give]  such  an 
heart  in  them,  that  they  would  fear  me,  and  keep  all  my  commandments  always, 

30  that  it  might  be  well  with  them,  and  with  their  [sons]  childreu  for  ever  I  Go  say 

31  to  them,  (jet  you  into  your  tents  again.  But  as  for  thee  [and  thou]  stand  thou 
here  by  me,  and  I  will  speak  unto  thee  all  the  commandments,  and  the  statutes,  and 
the  judgments,  which  thou  shalt  teach  them,  that  they  may  do  them  in  the  land 

32  which  I  give  them  to  possess  it.  Ye  shall  observe  to  do  therefore  as  the  Lord  your 
God  hath  commanded  you  :  ye  shall  not  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left. 

33  Ye  shall  walk  in  all  the  ways  which  the  Lord  your  God  hath  commanded  you, 
that  ye  may  live,  and  that  it  may  be  well  with  you,  and  that  ye  may  prolong  your 
days  [live  a  long  time]  in  the  land  which  ye  shall  possess. 


Chap.  YI.  1  Now  these  are  the  commandments,  [And  this  is  the  commandment]8  the 
statutes,  and  the  judgments  which  the  Lord  your  God  commanded  to  teach  you, 

2  that  ye  might  do  them  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  [pass  over]  to  possess  it :  That 
thou  mightest  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  statutes  and  his  commandments 
which  I  command  thee,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  son’s  son,  all  the  days  of  thy  life; 

3  and  that  thy  days  may  be  prolonged.  Hear  therefore,  O  Israel,  and  observe  to  do 
it ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  ye  may  increase  mightily,  as  the  Lord 
God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  [spake  to]  thee,  in  [<wk  in]  die  [a]  land 
that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

•  [Ver.  22.  Lit,  did  not  add. — A  O.J. 

•  fVer.  15.  Lit,  margin,  and  bo  Schioedk*,  we  are  adding  to  bear— hear  farther. — A  0.]. 

t  [Ver.  27.  Our  ▼••nion  here  observes  carefully  and  properly  the  distinction  between  and  — A.  0.]. 

•  [Ter.  L  HUCDH  a  singular.  The  commandment  a  a  whole  and  inclndea  statutes  and  Judgments. — A  G.]. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-6.  In  distinction  from  spake,  i.  1, 
mp  here  not  to  show  the  “publio  nature  of  his 

discourses  ”  (Sohultx)  for  that  was  already  suf¬ 
ficiently  clear,  through  all  Israel,  but  the  loud 
voice,  with  which  Moses  sought  to  reaoh  all  as 
far  as  possible,  Gen.  xlix.  1 ;  John  vii.  87.  Comp. 

upon  W.  1.  There  Sm  ,  because  as  yet  in¬ 
troductory,  but  here  DM  potf  where  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  law  is  to  be  repeated,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  instead  of  IgSo  here  in  both  cases 
the  participle  indicating  the  condition:  as  ye  see 
and  hear.  1DP,  to  kaop,  is  necessary  both  for 
its  own  conduct,  and  for  the  offioe  of  Israel 
among  the  nations  (iv.  2,  6).  [Bib.  Cox.  “The 
recapitulation  of  the  law  upon  which  Moses  now 
enters  was  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  gene¬ 
ration  to  which  it  was  originally  given  was  now 
dead,  by  the  ohange  about  to  take  plaoe  in  the 
Circumstances  of  Israel,  through  their  actual  set¬ 
tlement  in  the  land  of  promise,  and  by  the  ap¬ 
proaching  deoease  of  the  great  law-giver.”— A. 
G.].  Ver.  2.  The  peeuliar  character  of  the  co- 
▼enant  as  of  God  with  Israel,  has  appeared 
already  in  a  similar  connection,  It.  1  (Doct.  and 
Eth.  18).  The  law  as  an  intermediate  step  in 
the  development  of  the  covenant,  does  not  essen¬ 
tially  modify  the  latter  (Gal.  iii.  17)  since  the 
law  is  at  the  same  time  pedagogically  a  promise 
(Gal.  iii.  24  sq.).  The  time  of  the  promise  also 
is  not  without  law,  the  Noaohio  and  Abrahamio 
preformations  of  the  law  being  simply  oversha¬ 
dowed  by  the  promise.  Ver.  8.  That  which  is 
new  and  peculiar  in  this  oovenant,  not  with 
the  fathers  (t.  *.,  the  patriarchs)  but  with  Is¬ 
rael,  the  characteristic  of  the  historical  devel¬ 
opment  is  merely  the  greater  prominence  of  the 
law,  and  indeed  as  a  national  code,  and  as  a  pre¬ 
paratory  step  toward  the  salvation  of  all  nations. 
Israel  now  has  the  same  significance  for  the 
whole  race  which  the  fathers  had  for  Israel  (iv. 
87).  But  although  the  negative  statement  throws 
light  upon  the  character  of  the  covenant,  it  con¬ 
tains  much  more,  whioh  the  positive  statement 
expresses,  as  to  its  direct  relation  to  the  present 
generation,  who  are  thus  distinguished  from  the 
fathers.  There  may  be  a  reference  also  to  the 
fathers  in  Egypt,  (Calvin)  in  so  far  as  they  re¬ 
present  the  first  step  in  tne  development  of  Is¬ 
rael  to  a  nation,  whose  actual  existence  as  a  nation 
is  here  prominent.  And  sinoe  the  present  Israel 
has  esoaped  the  judgments  which  overwhelmed  the 
former  Israel  in  death,  so  we  seem  to  see  the  forms 
of  the  fathers,  whose  bones  lie  bleaching  in  the 
wilderness.  But  Moses  intends  to  say,  not  the  fa¬ 
thers,  whoever  they  may  be,  but  we  are  the  peo¬ 
ple,  whom  itooncerns,  whoee  faith  and  obedienoe 
come  into  view  (iv.  4).  [But  with  us. — The 
original  is  very  emphatio:  with  us,  even  us, 
all  of  us  living. — A.  G.]  This  direct  relation 
of  the  covenant  unto  them  is  further  shown  by 
the  manner  of  its  conclusion:  faoe  to  faoe  (3 
instead  of  bit).  If  it  is  not  indicated  in  the 
words  used,  there  is  in  fact  a  great  difference 
between  the  manner  in  which  the  revelation 
spoken  of  here, and  that  made  to  Moses  (xxxiv. 


10;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11)  was  effected,  and  ver.  6 
states  oonciBely  the  mediatory  position  which 
Moses  in  forming  the  oovenant  occupied  (Ex. 

xix.  19  sq.)  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  people. 
[Moses  was  in  the  mount  while  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments  were  spoken.  Although  they  were 
not  addressed  to  him  in  distinction  from  the 
people,  yet  he  even  then  oooupied  a  mediatory 
position,  which  became  more  conspicuous  after 
the  terror  and  request  of  the  people. — A.  G-] — 
Upon  the  word  of  the  Lord  (not  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments),  oomp.  ver.  24  sq. ;  Ex.  xix.  21  sq.; 

xx.  19  sq. — IDmS  refers  remotely  to  ver. 

4,  and  more  nearly  to  TOIY  131,  ver.  6,  whioh 
takes  up  again  the  thought  of  D3T 

2.  Vers.  6-21.  After  the  parenthesis,  ver.  6, 
follows  the  decalogue  as  the  foundation  of  the 
covenant.  Ex.  xx.  The  law,  the  determination 
for  man,  can  only  come  from  Him  who  alone 
and  over  all  is  self-determined,  ».  e.  front  God, 
and  from  God  as  Jehovah,  ver.  6  (“the  entire 
moral  oode  of  the  decalogue  roots  itself  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah.”  Baumqaxtbn).  The  eter¬ 
nally  unchangeable,  because  He  demands  the 
obedience  of  faith  (not  simply  the  moral  impera¬ 
tive),  must  not  merely  reveal  Himself,  but  in 
His  revelation  to  Israel  must  show  Himself  as 
the  true  and  faithful  God. — Thy  God. — With 
this  initiatory  statement,  whioh  concentrates 
within  itself  the  life-thought  of  the  Israeli tish 
nation,  is  closely  oonneoted  the  historical  state¬ 
ment  of  the  redemptive  work  already  accom¬ 
plished:  whioh  brought  thee  out,  sq. — All 
that  follows  naturally  addresses  itself  to  Israel. 
Ver.  7.  The  form  of  a  prohibition,  beoau-e  with 
the  allusion  to  Egypt,  the  apostate  heathen 
world  oomes  into  view  over  against  Israel,  and 
Israel  must  say  in  its  heart,  not,  sq.,  to  which 
my  heart  is  all  too  mueh  inclined.  [As  the  law 
is  not  alone  for  Israel,  bnt  universal,  the  pro¬ 
hibitory  form  has  a  deeper  ground  than  any 
enactments  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  Israel 
to  the  heathen  world — a  ground  in  the  perverse 
inclinations  of  the  heart  as  fallen,  to  go  wrong. 
— A.  G.]  Sinoe  njTP  denotes  the  only  or  self- 
existent  being,  and  this  being  is  the  God  of 
Israel,  there  cannot  be  (*|S  TTIV  M'S)  for  Israel 
any  other  God,  either  in  His  stead  (substitution 

in  the  gross  forms  of  idolatry),  or  even  (Sy) 
in  addition  to, by  the  side  of,  or  over  and’  above 
Him  (the  co-ordination  in  the  more  refined  sys¬ 
tems  of  idolatry),  Isa.  xlii.  8;  1  Cor.  viii.  4,  5. 
Hbidbl.  Catbchism,  Question  95.  It  is  ever 
another  than  the  only  true  God  in  His  revela¬ 
tion  (*JO),  ver.  4.  "1HM  denotes  a  second  one, 
following,  whenee  in  the  plural  form,  thus  poly- 
tbeUtioally  (Dnn#  D’SISk),  oootradiots  tit* 
unity  and  exclusiveness  of  Jehovah ;  but  then 
also  as  implying  a  being  other  than  the  being, 
namely,  a  not-being,  a  nonentity.  Heathenism 
is  thus  pointed  out  as  an  apostasy  from  the 
primitive  monotheism,  or  as  a  sickly  form  of  the 
God-consciousness,  Rom.  i.  Comp.  J.  Gxixx, 
Oerman  Myth.  L:  “  All  mythologies  show  this 
relation.”  Upon  ver.  8  (eldoXov)  comp.  iv.  Its, 
15,  12. — In  the  heavens  (iv.  17),  i.  e  of  birds, 
although  also  (iv.  19)  of  the  stars.  The  way  to 
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idolatry  is  marked  oat  and  enclosed  instructively 
in  the  ever-deepening  shades  of  heathenism, 
i  t.  of  the  human  heart  left  to  itself.  First 
ootnes  the  falling  away  from  the  true  God ;  then 
the  falling  into  the  service  of  false  gods.  If 
Jehovah  in  the  first  relation  is  the  only  living 
Qod,  He  is  also  in  this  seoond  refereuce  the  one 
who  is  only  and  purely  spirit.  Idolatry  in  one 
aspect  is  an  improper  multiplication  of,  or  addi¬ 
tion  to,  the  idea  of  God,  and  in  another  an  equally 
improper  division  or  subtraction  from  it:  We 
pass  in  ver.  9  from  the  Idol-makers  to  the  idol- 
worshippers;  npovKbvrratc  (the  believing  reve¬ 
rence  and  worship),  Korpela  (the  practical  obe¬ 
dience  of  the  coitus),  iv.  19,  28.  The  transition 
to  ver.  11  is  thus,  as  becomes  the  living  Spirit 
or  God,  from  the  innermost  spiritual  life  of  men 
to  its  closest  and  most  natural  expression  in 
words  through  language.  And  the  reason  also : 
For  I  the  Lord,  sq.,  is  spiritual  and  moral  in 
its  nature.  So  likewise  the  introductory  repre¬ 
sentation  of  Jehovah  (comp,  upon  iv.  24)  whioh 
precludes  all  nature-necessity,  fate,  and  the  like. 
And  so  also,  although  the  iniquity  of  the 
lathers  is  said  to  come  upon  the  ohildren  of 
the  third,  and  even  the  fourth  generation,  still 
physical  relations  are  perhaps  mainly  thought 
of  in  the  iniquity  in  whioh  they  became  shar¬ 
ers  through  the  personal  sins,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  cleaves  to  the  iniquity.  Comp.  xxiv.  16. 

—To  visit  upon  is  to  punish.  ’KJfr1?,  « those 
hating  mo,  by  which  this  feeling  is  designated 
as  the  adhering  quality,  the  enduring  condition 

of  those  in  question.  The  S  resumes  again  cer¬ 
tainly  the  genitive  H13K ;  but  at  the  same  time 

the  repeated  Sp  binds  the  different  generations 
with  the  fathers  into  one  organic  form  in  their 
hatred  against  Jehovah.  Indeed  the  parallel, 

'3HK1?  (1  John  v.  8),  will  not  admit  any  other 
interpretation  (oomp.  Lev.  xxvi.  89,  40).  As 
this  regard  to  the  subjective  character  of  men 
does  not  veil  the  righteousness,in  the  holy  energy 
of  God  (Gen.  xviii.  26),  so  ver.  10  unveils  the 
abundant,  overflowing  riohness  of  the  love- 
energy  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6  sq.).  Jeremiah 
and  Esekiel  simply  correct  the  heathenish  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  truth.  Jer.  xxxii.  18  sq.;  Ezek. 
xviii.  The  word  of  the  mouth  to  which  we  now 
pass  is  the  most  spiritual  expression  of  the  man ; 
and  thns  the  name  of  the  Lord,  ver.  11,  is 
moreover  the  true  self-revelation  of  the  divine 
life  (John  xx.  81),  as  this  is  for  man,  and  offered 
to  him,  the  word  of  God  with  respect  to  Himself, 
by  whioh  He  legitimates  Himself  (Ex.  iii.  18  sq. ; 
Isa.  Iii.  6),  and  through  whioh  He  will  be  sought 
and  found  (Deut.  iv.  7 ;  Joel  ii.  82).  ttfefj,  to 

take,  to  raise  up,  with  S*  or  S,  the  direction 
whither,  to  lift  up,  to  aim  at,  desire,  used  of  the 
purpose  of  the  soul,  Ps.  xxiv.  4,  here  of  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  tongue,  thus  to  take  upon  the  lips, 
to  bear  in  the  mouth,  in  order  to  utter  the  name 
to  IW,  nothingness,  vanity,  thus  useless, 
thoughtless,  then  morally  evil,  wickedness,  and 
thus  shamefally,  falsely.  If  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Jehovah  is  here  indicated,  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Sabbath  is  the  actual  acknowledg¬ 


ment.  "1DBT,  ver.  12  is  not  more  specific^  than 
101,  Bx.  xx.  8  (as  Schultz  holds),  but  rather 
the  reverse,  since  the  latter  points  out  specifi¬ 
cally  how  the  former  may  be  secured.  While  in 
ver.  8,  oompared  with  Ex.  xx.  4,  the  1  is  want¬ 
ing  before  bs,  and  is  found  in  ver.  9  before 
*?£,  though  not  occurring  in  Ex.  xx.  6,  changes 
of  little  importance,  the  change  here  from  *!OT 
to  "NOW,  bringing  out  the  keeping  in  oppo-ition 
to  the  profaning  and  secularizing  of  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  corresponds  significantly  to  the 
national  character  of  Israel,  and  to  the  design 
of  Deuteronomy.  The  sanctifioation  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  is  indeed  a  national  confession.  Over 
against  the  several  nonentities  with  whioh  the 
name  of  Jehovah  might  be  mingled,  Israel  was 
bound  to  the  time  (OV-ftM),  which  precisely 
points  out  this  manifoldness  as  a  nothingness, 
because  temporary  and  fleeting.  /ttWn,  the 
one  who  rests,  keeps  festival.  The  day  is  what 
Israel  should  be  at  the  day.  Thus  the  day  is 
aanotifiod,  i.  e.  set  apart,  separated  from  the 
other  duys. — As  the  Lord  thy  Qod  com¬ 
manded  thee  refers  to  the  institution,  as  it  is 
recorded  Ex.  xx.,  for  as  to  the  rest  ver.  18  sq. 
accords  with  Ex.  xx.  9  sq. :  so  that  the  farther 
carrying  out  of  the  command  does  not  come  into 
view  here.  But  since  Ex.  xx.  11  is  here  pre¬ 
supposed,  ver.  16  still  once  more  emphasises 

has  commanded  thee.  Ver.  18.  rottSo  from 

T  T: 

^M7  (Geu.  ii.  2),  whatever  one  undertakes  and 
completes.  Ver.  14.  HjJvS,  to  whom  it  is  sepa¬ 
rated  and  sanctified. — And  thy  son,  sq. — The 
state  grows  out  of  the  household,  the  people 
from  the  family,  and  thus  the  national  confes¬ 
sion  of  Israel  is  laid  open  at  its  very  roots  and 
sources. — Hor  thy  ox,  sq. — Particularising, 
and  then  at  last  summing  up  that  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  referred  to  in  nor  thy  oattle,  Ex.  xx.  10. 
For  1J  comp.  i.  16  and  Doct.  and  Eth.  8.  As 
to  the  connection  of  master  and  man-servant  and 
maid-servant  under  the  idea  of  rest:  that  they 
may  rest  as  well  as  thou,  this  similar  posi¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath 
already  intimated,  Ex.  xxiii.  11,  is  still  more 
expressly  stated  in  ver.  16,  since  the  remem¬ 
ber,  Ex.  xx.  8  (which  does  not  call  for  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  Sabbath-rest  of  God  fGeu.  ii.),  but  * 
an  inward  keeping  of  the  Sabbath-day  to  the 
very  end  of  its  sanctification,  so  that  it  shall  be 
sanctified  as  commanded  whenever  it  returns), 
gives  at  the  same  time  a  coloring  and  comple¬ 
tion  to  the  thought.  The  redemption  of  Israel 
from  Egypt  is  brought  to  consciousness  again 
just  as  in  Ex.  xiii.  8;  Deut.  iv.  84.  This  de¬ 
mand  here  does  not  entirely  eoincide  with  Ex. 


xx.  11,  for  there  the  declares  why  Jeho¬ 

vah  blessed  the  Sabbath  day,  and  hallowed  it, 
because  He  rested  on  the  seventh  day,  while 
here  on  the  contrary  it  teaches  why  Israel,  is 
commanded  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day  instituted 
by  God  upon  this  ground,  and  rest,  the  man  and 
maid-servant  with  their  master.  To  the  reason 
for  the  institution  on  the  part  of  God  there  is 
added  now  a  special  reason  for  its  observanoo 
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on  the  part  of  the  people,  who  therein  confess 
that  they  are  redeemed,  and  thus  distinguished 
above  all  nations  (iv.  84,  87  sq.,  20).  A  genu¬ 
ine  deuteronomic  application  of  the  more  objec¬ 
tive  command  in  Ex.  xx. — [8o  far  from  there 
being  any  inconsistency  in  the  sacred  writer 
here,  the  variety  in  the  statements,  confirms  the 
genuine  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy. 
No  later  writer,  designing  to  palm  off  his  work 
as  that  of  Moses,  would  have  ventured  upon  this 
freedom.  The  appropriateness  of  these  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  previous  condition  of  Israel,  as 
motives  to  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  is 
obvious,  sinoe  the  exodus  was  really  one  entranoe 
into  rest. — A.  G.]  —  If  the  acknowledgment  to 
Jehovah  in  fact  appears  here  to  be  limited  to 
the  solemnity  of  a  single  day,  ver.  16  removes 
any  such  limitation,  and  makes  the  whole  life 
of  the  Israelite  from  the  first  father  and  mother 
down  to  the  last, an  actual  and  real  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Jehovah.  If  *1^33  designates  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  divine  majesty  (d<i£a),  133  (Piel) 
puts  this  glory  upon  parents,  and  this  is  to  honor 
them,  “and  this  with  an  express  extension  of 
the  command  to  the  ‘mother*  usually  elsewhere 
inoluded  in  the  personal  service  of  the  house  ** 
(Beck).  Parents  stand  nearest  to  us  (without 
considering  them  here  merely  as  men  by  our 
side,  our  neighbors,  although  in  this  sense  they 
are  truly  nearest  to  us  among  men,  and  hence 
the  transition  from  the  first  to  the  seoond  table), 
and  represent  the  glory  of  God  the  Creator, 
Preserver  and  Ruler,  with  whioh  last  idea  all 
the  remaining  representations  of  the  divine 
glory  through  men  are  connected,  e.  g.  Ex.  xxii. 
27. — Hath  commanded  thee,  as  in  ver.  12, 
and  thus  calls  attention  to  its  connection  with 
the  Sabbath  commandment.  They  are  two  as- 

Eects  of  the  actual  sanctification,  as  Jehovah  is 
oly,  and  thus  a  confession  to  Him  in  act  or 
deed,  Lev.  xix.  2,  8.  That  it  may  go  well 
with  thee. — An  addition  of  Moses,  who,  Bince 
he  has  so  repeatedly  referred  to  the  first  law- 
giving,  here  allows  himself  this  freedom.  Long 
life,  without  well-being,  would  be  a  long  calam¬ 
ity,  and  hence  this  filling  up  of  the  word  of  pro¬ 
mise.  “HOIK  is  the  earth  as  fruitful;  (piK,  the 
earth  in  distinction  from  water),  perhaps  in 
reference  to  the  individual,  as  in  reference 
to  the  people  as  a  whole.**  After  the  structure 
of  human  society  is  thus  presented  not  only  as 
“  leaning  ’*  (Baumoartrn)  upon  the  divine  sanc¬ 
tuary,  but  through  that  is  raised  to  the  heights 
of  honor,  even  to  a  Sabbath  state,  that  Israel 
may  lead  a  quiet  life  in  all  propriety  and 
honesty,  ver.  17,  now  turns  “against  those 
things  which  in  worldly  policy  and  irreligion 
have  been  partly  and  by  degrees  endured,  and 
partly  in  a  certain  way  held  as  privileged  de¬ 
stroyers  of  the  sooial  life,  murder,  adultery, 
theft’*  (BAUMOAmTEs).  The  thought  “that  the 
divine  image  in  man  introduces  the  transition  ’* 
(Kxil),  oannot  be  drawn  from  the  text.  It  says 
simply:  Thou  ahalt  not,  sq.,  with  the  ener¬ 
getic  brevity  and  sharpness  of  the  commanding 
law  giver,  judge,  and  avenger  of  every  assault 
upon  the  personal  life,  wedded  life,  and  property. 
The  first,  roots  or  plants  itself  in  the  second,  and 
has  its  individual  well-being  in  the  third,  so 


that  the  common  thought  of  these  three  prohibi¬ 
tions  is  the  personal  life,  as  is  also  the  idea  of 
deeds,  from  which  we  now  pass  to  words.  The 
1  is  rhetorical.  Ex.  xx.  16:  a  false  witness, 
through  a  deceitful  testimony  (If,  the  testimony 
or  the  witness),  here  as  ver.  11.  Correspondence 
between  the  tongue  commands  in  the  two  tables  1 
JjH,  according  to  the  primary  sense  of  the  word, 
is  the  “  ally,  associate,**  “  companion,  friend.** 
“  The  command  direets  itself  against  the  frettiog 
poison  of  falsehood  in  report  and  witness-bear¬ 
ing,  in  public  fame  and  courts  of  justice,  so  de¬ 
structive  of  any  quiet  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  those  goods,  (i.  «.,  those  of  the  foregoing  com¬ 
mands)  ;  and  not  oontent  with  crossing  the  ser¬ 
pent  path  of  falsehood,  as  it  in  the  affairs  of  life 
worms  itself  even  into  the  halls  of  justioe,  the 
divine  law  goes  still  further,  enters  the  secret 
workshop  of  the  heart,  and  aims  its  blows  at  that 
selfish  enjoyment  and  greed  of  gain  (vAewefia), 
which  in  it  are  ever  weaving  their  plots  against 
other  persons  and  interests,  in  whioh  indeed  not 
ooly  every  outrage  against  our  neighbor,  but 
even  the  ungodliness  and  idolatry,  standing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  decalogue,  have  their  ground 
and  existence  (Col.  iii.  6;  Eph.  v.  8).”  (Baum- 
garteh).  The  twioe-repeated  TDH,  Ex.  xx.  14, 
expresses  the  more  comprehensive  idea,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  delight  in  the  attractive  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  ottfeot,  and  henoe  ver.  18,  used  only 
in  reference  to  the  wife,  rhetorically  inter¬ 
changed  with  TYK  in  hithpael:  more  subjective 
desire.  The  personal  life  of  our  neighbor  is 
passed  over,  sinoe  it  offers  nothing  to  the  sioful 
lust,  but  rather  the  contrary,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  wife  (Ex.  xx.  17)  oomes  before  house, 
as  the  prohibition  of  adultery  follows  that  of 
murder.  To  the  house,  especially  in  its  refe¬ 
rence  to  Canaan,  is  added  in  a  fitting  way,  the 
field,  as  a  parenthesis.  What  follows  is  here,  as 
in  Ex.  xx.,  the  specifying  of  the  household  state. 
[The  diversities  in  the  form  of  this  command 
here,  from  that  in  Ex.  xx.  17,  are  all  due  to  the 
“  peculiar  character  of  this  passage,”  or  to  the 
special  objeot  in  view  in  Deuteronomy,  when  Is¬ 
rael  was  about  to  enter  upon  its  possession  — 
A.  GJ. 

8.  Ver.22-88.  Yer.22sq. asEx.  xx.  19sq.  Comp, 
upon  iv.  11, 12.  Vni  “accusative  of  the  in¬ 
strument,  or  member  through  whioh  the  act  is 


performed.**  Gbsehius.  Eiek.  xi.  18.  *)0'  l6| 
(Num.  xi.  25)  and  he  added  no  more,  t. 
not  to  speak  iu  this  way,  he  did  it  this  once  and 
not  again.  The  deoalogue  is  spoken  directly  to 
Israel,  all  the  rest  through  Moses. — [Words¬ 
worth:  “The  perpetuity,  universality,  and  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  law,  were  marked  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  delivery  of  the  decalogue.” — A. 
G.].  Comp.  iv.  18;  Ex.  xxxi.  18— ver.  24: 
Comp.  Ex.  xx.  19;  Deut.  iii.  24;  iv.  88,  42.  We 
have  lived  to  see  that  which  has  never  been 
heard  of,  but  not  again  1  Thus  the  “  no  more  ** 
on  the  part  of  Jehovah,  ver.  22,  reoeives  its  ex¬ 
planation,  though  the  desire  for  a  mediator  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  Ver.  25,  Ex.  xx,  19 :  Deut. 
iv.  24,  (Heb.  x.  81).  For  if  we  hear  [lit.  add 
to  hear]  see  upon  ver.  22.  OH  JR:  The  people, 
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ia  distinction  from  Moses,  set  forth  the  necessity 
for  a  mediator.  The  "tty  serves  to  strengthen 
the  declaration  that  the  one  occurrence  was 
enough.  Ver.  26:  1BT3  designates  man  as  on 
account  of  his  sinful  nature,  weak  and  frail,  all 
his  lifetime  subject  to  fear,  ever  apprehending 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death.  On  the 

contrary,  D’hSk  God  as  the  eternal,  and 

His  everlasting  life  that  of  the  righteous  and 
holy.  As  Israel  is  conscious  that  He  is  flesh,  so 
God  Comes  before  him  in  this  aspect  as  the  living 
God,  and  thus  Israel  knows  himself  in  oppositiou 
to  Him.  In  order  to  hold  fast  hereafter  this  once 
experienced,  which  they  recognize,  ver.  24,  truly 
(“  with  gratitude  ”  Knobbl  ?)  but  with  fear,  with 
anxiety  for  the  ftature,  with  wonder,  and  indeed 
that  they  remained  alive,  they  needed  a  media* 
tion  of  this  uttered  opposition  between  them¬ 
selves  and  God,  whioh  they  found  in  the  person 
of  Moses ;  one  through  whom  the  living  God 
becomes  to  them  the  souroe  of  life,  and  is  still 
hidden  from  their  sight  (Heb.  xii.  18  sq.).  The 
love,  mercy,  and  grace  of  God,  is  included  for 
the  time  in  Moses.  Ver.  27.  They  bind  them¬ 
selves  to  obedience  to  that  mediated  revelation 
of  God,  with  even  44  greater  zeal  and  devotion 
wrought  by  their  fear”  (Sohultz).  Ex.  xix.  8; 
xxiv.  8  ;  xx.  19.  8inoe  now,  ver.  28,  the  desire 
of  the  people  meets  the  divine  approval,  in  which 
the  utterance  of  the  desire  is  made  prominent 
(the  voioe  of  your  Words),  whioh  they  at  the 
very  least  had  so  uttered,  Deuteronomy  in  whioh 
Moses  so  speaks  the  law  of  God  to  the  people  in 
his  name,  wins  the  special  sanction  of  God. 
Moses  had  already,  i.  18 ;  iv.  18,  intimated  the 
same,  but  now,  as  the  mediator  so  solemnly  de¬ 
manded  by  the  people,  he  first  becomes  truly 
and  legally  the  speaker  of  the  divine  laws.  All 
that  follows,  although  not  spoken  as  the  deca¬ 
logue  directly  by  God  to  Israel,  has  still  the 
same  authority,  as  the  people  indeed  expressly 
recognized  the  words  of  Moses  as  binding.  To 
fix  and  settle  this  position  beyond  any  doubt,  is 
the  special  object  and  import  of  this  paragraph. 
[Bib.  Com.  :  44  The  reply  of  God  to  the  request 
of  the  people,  vers.  28-81,  is  omitted  altogether 
in  the  historical  summary  of  Exodus.  Here  it  is 
important,  to  the  speaker’s  purpose  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  was  on  their  own  entreaty 
that  he  had  taken  on  him  to  be  the  ohannel  of 
communication  between  God  and  them.  The 
terrors  of  Sinai  had  done  their  work.  They  had 
awakened  the  consciousness  of  sin.” — A.  G.]. — 
They  have  well  said  [lit.  done  good]  all 
that,  sq.  For  the  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom,  and  Moses  as  mediator  is  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  the  Messiah.  In  Heb.  xii.  21  the  me¬ 
diator  himself  shares  in  the  fear  of  the  people. 
Ver.  29.  Emphasizes  the  fear  of  God  in  the  peo 
pie,  in  connection  with  the  promise  of  ohedienoe. 
O  that,  who  will  give,  sq.,  may  your  heart, 
(your  innermost  life)  be  such  as  your  words,  viz., 
that  yon  will  have,  sq.  Or  as  Jer.  xvii.  9, 
they  have  it  not,  and  no  one  but  I  the  Lord  can 
give  it  to  them,  Jer.  xxxii.  89.  It  belongs  to 
uprightness  that  the  words  and  heart  should 
agree ;  they  speak  right  who  have  also  right 
hearts. — The  voioe  of  the  words  (iv.  12)  is  there 
a  form  also  behind  the  words?  t.  e.,  a  habitus, 


(Schultz).  Yes,  but  it  does  not  first  obtain  a 
place  in  this  connection.  Comp.  iv.  10,  40  (Luke 
i.  76).  Ver.  80.  How  different  from  i.  40 !  Ver. 
81.  Moses’  authorization  as  a  mediator  niisn 

r :  •  - 

singular,  all  that  is  commanded.  Comp.  iv.  1,  6. 
Ver.  82  sq.  Corresponding  to  the  following  tran¬ 
sitional  exhortation.  The  figure  of  a  path  or 
way  lies  at  the  basis  (ii.  27).  The  law  a  way 
of  life,  vi.  2. 

4.  Chap.  vi.  1-8.  Since  now  according  to  v. 
81  Moses  is  to  teach,  he  makes  known  at  once 
(ver.  1)  that  he  has  in  mind  and  will  hold  fast 
the  whole,  whatever  he  may  dwell  upon  singly, 
and  by  itself  hereafter.  Thus  the  method  of  his 
exhortation  oonnects  itself  with  what  precedes, 
and  ver.  4  is  without  question  the  beginning  of 
a  new  paragraph.  Ver.  1.  Now  these  are 
the  oommandments,  lit.,  and  this  is  the 
commandment,  just  as  the  law,  (iv.  44),  and 
then  also  as  iv.  1.  Ver.  2.  Comp.  v.  29.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  higher  inward  life  of  Is¬ 
rael,  and  long  life  and  prosperity  follow  faith¬ 
fulness  to  the  law,  and  thus  the  law  is  both  as  to 
heart  and  conduct  the  way  of  life,  v.  82  sq.  Ver. 
8  makes  dear  already  the  new  section,  through 
the  Hoar  therefore  O  Israel,  thou  and  thy 
son,  and  thy  son’s  sons.  Ver.  2  intimates 
the  great  increase  of  the  people,  just  as  all  the 
days  of  thy  life  intimates  the  lengthening  of 
their  days,  so  that  the  grandfather  is  regarded 
not  only  as  living  in  the  grandchild,  *ut  at  the 
same  time  as  with  him.  Comp.  i.  11.  The  land 
sq.  Either  in  the  land  (Keil)  where  they 
should  multiply,  or  what  is  more  probable,  con¬ 
nected  with  —  as  He  hath  promised,  t.  as 
Schultz  holds  as  Jehovah  hath  promised  tbee, 
when  He  promised  a  land,  or  as  we  may  say 
now  simply,  as  Jehovah  has  promised  thee  a  land 
sq.,  [so  essentially  the  Bib.  Com., — A.  G.],  in 
which  all  shall  come  to  pass,  sinoe  it  is  fitted  to 
secure  such  prosperity  through  its  own  happy 
condition.  The  proverbial  description .  of  Ca¬ 
naan  (Ex.  iii.  8,  17)  in  its  fruitfulness  and 
beauty,  rests  upon  its  rich,  broad  pastures,  and 
its  blooming  gardens  for  the  bees,  combining  the 
utile  with  the  dulce ;  Milk  and  honey  (Song 
iv.  11). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  distinction  between  the  covenant  of 
God  with  the  fathers,  and  at  Sinai  with  Israel, 
is  evident  even  in  the  signs  of  the  oovenant; 
there  circumcision,  here  the  passover.  As  the 
revelation  to  the  fathers,  Ex.  vi.  8,  is  described 
as  that  of  El-Shsddai,  so  circumcision  has  its 
fundamental  genetio  character.  The  sign  touches 
the  origin  of  natural  life;  and  it  is  the  Almighty 
Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  has  laid  the 
elements,  sources  of  Israel  in  the  fathers.  The 
legal  character  or  element  in  circumcision  is 
evident,  Gen.  xvii.,  but  not  only  is  it  olosely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  promise,  but  the  sign  of  the  co¬ 
venant  itself  is  pre-eminently  full  of  promise. 
On  the  other  hknd,  the  passover  has  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  development,  the  historical  character  of 
Jehovah.  As  a  meal,  truly,  it  belongs  to  the 
continuance,  the  reoruitings  of  life.  The  praises 
of  the  redeemer-God  were  therein  celebrated  out 
of  the  past,  for  every  present  time  of  Israel. 
There  was,  therefore,  a  continuous  promisor  in 
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the  passover.  Bat  this  element  of  promise  re¬ 
cedes  behind  the  preponderating  element  of  the 
law,  and  the  law  in  its  practical  result,  working 
the  knowledge  of  sin,  comes  out  prominently 
both  in  the  sacrificial  transaction  in  the  passover, 
and  still  more  in  the  fact  that  the  lintel  and  door 
posts  must  be  sprinkled  with  its  blood.  Sin  is 
thus  in  various  ways  presented  or  set  forth 
and  at  the  same  time  Israel's  need  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion  in  the  judgment.  Thus  circumcision  still 
holds  its  prevailing  tone  of  promise  in  Christian 
baptism,  Mark  xvi  16,  while  the  predominant 
legal  tone  of  the  passover  appears  in  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  since  the  law  reaches  its  end,  is  fulfilled 
in  His  sacrifice,  and  we  have  to  remember  it  in 
an  uninterrupted  appropriation.  Luke  xxiL  19 ; 
1  Cor.  xi.  26. 

2.  For  the  division  of  the  commandments  in 
the  decalogue,  and  the  progress  in  the  thought, 
see  Ex.  xx.  Here  we  remark  only,  1)  that  the 
symbolical  form,  and  the  words  of  our  Lord, 
Matt.  xxii.  27  sq.,  are  both  in  favor  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  five  commands  in  one  table ;  2) 
that  the  division  of  the  reformed  ohurch  has  in 
its  favor  not  only  that  it  is  the  oldest  (Josephus, 
Philo,  the  Greek  Church)  that  it  is  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  division  (8chultz,  p.  262),  but  also  that 
in  it  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  text  receive  their  rights  (Schultz, 
p.  278) ;  8)  and  this  division  is  in  accordance 
with  the  progress  in  the  thought,  both  from 
within  outward,  and  then  from  without  inward, 
(comp.  Exeget.  and  Crit.)  by  which  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  end  of  the  whole,  and  the  central 
command  also  form  an  unquestionable  parallel¬ 
ism.  (Hbngstknbbro,  Beit.  III.,  604).  [Also 
Fairbairn's  Typology ,  which  has  a  full  discus¬ 
sion  of  this  question. — A.  G.]. 

8.  As  to  the  deviations  in  the  deuteronomio 
text  of  the  decalogue,  V.  Gbblach  says:  “  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  repetition  of  the  ten  com¬ 
mandments,  especially  of  the  fourth  and  second, 
we  find  some  alterations  and  additions,  as  a  proof 
that  as  in  similar  repetitions  of  the  words  in  the 
word  of  God  itself,  the  8pirit  of  the  Lord  works 
with  new  creative  energy.”  Baumoabtbb  : 
“That  Mo  sea  does  not  feel  himself  strictly  ham¬ 
pered,  in  the  setting  of  the  decalogue,  engraved 
upon  stone  by  the  finger  of  God,  shows  dearly 
the  great  freedom  of  his  spirit,  and  puts  shame 
upon  all  mere  honoring  of  the  sacred  letter, 
which  is  still  under  the  new  covenant,  burdened 
with  somewhat  of  constraint.”  Rankjb  :  “  The  in¬ 
troductory  words,  vers.  1-5,  show  that  the  law 
is  not  first  given  in  this  passage,  but  that  it  is 
the  repetition  of  an  earlier  given,  to  which  how¬ 
ever  a  very  groat  importance  is  attributed.  Was 
not  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  who,  it  is  con¬ 
ceded,  had  the  earlier  books  before  him,  in  a 
condition  to  re-issue  the  ten  commandments, 
whioh  he  places  at  the  beginning  of  hU  law- 
giving,  oorrectly,  or  would  he  not  take  the  pains 
to  do  so  ?  We  observe  in  the  command  in  regard 
to  the  Sabbath,  great  freedom  of  treatment.  But 
from  this  command  the  manner  of  the  discourse 
ohanges,  Jehovah  no  longer  Bpeaks,  but  Moses 
exhorts  and  refers  to  the  commands  of  Jehovah.” 
(Ex.  xx.  7  sq.  may  have  given  encouragement  to 
this  mode  of  statement).  Thus  he  turns  himself 
to  that  aspect  of  the  command  whioh  is  directed 


to  man,  to  the  very  least  among  the  people.  The 
Sabbath  law  includes  in  itself  good  for  those 
serving  (Ex.  xxiii.  12)  and  this  is  still  further 
unfolded  in  the  law  for  the  Sabbatio  and  jubilee 
year,  and  this  element  Moses  raises  into  promi¬ 
nence.  As  he  thus  demands  rest  for  the  very 
least,  he  seoures  this  result,  that  the  Sabbath  so¬ 
lemnity  should  be  a  oopy  of  the  creative  Sabbath. 
The  reoolleotion  of  the  bondage  in  Egypt  only 
serves  to  impress  the  foregoing  statutes  whioh 
demand  rest  for  the  servant,  male  and  female. 
So  also  in  the  fifth  command  Moses  is  the  speaker, 
and  at  the  dose  the  speaker  makes  prominent 
that  whioh  is  the  more  important. 

4.  The  pre-euppoaed  monotheism  of  the  first 
table  points  to  “that  glory  of  God  which  rests 
upon  the  cradle  of  humanity”  (NavilIiB,  Ms 
heavenly  Father).  Polytheism  is  not  the  point 
of  departure  of  a  continuous  progressive  oulture, 
but  an  apostasy  whioh  makes  a  restoration 
necessary.  But  the  Grecian  philosophy,  nobly 
as  it  has  served  humanity,  has  not  restored  in 
itself  the  idea  of  God.  God  remains  to  the 
masses,  after  all  the  toil  of  the  philosophic 
Bpirit  an  unknown  God;  even  the  salvation  of 
monotheism,  the  only  light  in  the  night-shadows 
of  the  old  world,  iB  of  the  Jews. 

6.  “The  Subbath  solemnity  (Sohultz)  is  pe¬ 
culiar  among  the  nations  of  antiquity  to  the 
Hebrews,  who  are  called  precisely  Sabbatarii 
(Martial),  which  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  the  universality  of  the  reckoning  by  weeks.” 
The  monument  of  the  completed  creation  be¬ 
comes  in  Deuteronomy  the  monument  of  redemp¬ 
tion  begun,  as  further  the  Sabbath  remains  the 
sign  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  of  the  eternal  saving  pur¬ 
pose  of  Jehovah  with  respect  to  His  people 
(comp,  upon  iv.  80  and  v.  19  sq.),  Heb.  iv.  9. 
By  so  much  more  is  it  fitted  to  be  the  confession 
of  the  people  of  God  among  the  nations. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1-4.  The  covenant  with  the  fathers,  and 
that  at  Sinai  (ver.  2.  Calvin:  “He  commends 
in  these  words  the  law  of  God  to  them,  because 
it  is  the  greatest  benefit  and  the  highest  honor 
to  be  taken  into  oovenant  by  God”). — What 
Moses  demands  for  the  law  of  the  Lord :  1 )  a 
universal  hearing  (eaoh  one  by  all);  2)  not 
barely  hearing,  but  obedience,  learn,  keep  and 
do  (ver.  1). — The  Covenant  at  Horeb:  the  per¬ 
sons  (vers. '2,  8),  the  way  in  which  it  is  closed 
(ver.  4),  the  Mediator  of  this  covenant  (ver.  6). 
Ver.  4.  Calvin:  “The  certainty  of  the  law, 
from  its  divine  origin.”  Riohtbb:  “Moses  as 
a  type  and  counterpart  of  Christ  was  a  Mediator 
(vers.  5,  28  sq.),  but  a  mediator  of  the  law  for  a 
few  (GaL  iii.  19  sq  ),  while  Christ  is  the  media¬ 
tor  of  a  better,  more  general  and  eternal  Cove¬ 
nant  of  Grace,  Heb.  viiL  6;  ix.  16;  xii.  24;  1 
Tim.  ii.  5.” 

Vers.  6-21.  The  ten  commands  in  their  form 
and  contents.  Ver.  6.  Sohultz:  “Faith,  which 
is  the  basis  of  the  life,  oannot  be  required,  but 
only  awakened.  Before  God  commands  He  gives ; 
before  He  demands  faith, He  discloses  or  reveals 
Himself  to  it.’*  J.  d’Bspaqni:  “The  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  law  of  God,  the  fundamental  posi¬ 
tion  upon  whioh  it  is  reared,  the  soul  of  the  first 
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command,  without  which  it  cannot  bo  under¬ 
stood,  is  this:  Thy  Saviour,  the  gospel  at  the 
entrance  of  the  law.’1  Starkb:  “Is  God  thine? 
then  also  all,  whatever  He  is  and  possesses,  all 
His  blessedness.  Thus  must  thou  also  be  for 
God,  present  to  Him  body,  soul,  and  all  that 
thou  art  and  hast,  for  His  servioe  and  posses¬ 
sion.”  Ver.  12  sq.  Tim.  Bib  :  “Yes,  every 
day,  hour,  minute  and  second  thou  shouldst 
with  pure  heart-devotion  sacrifice  to  thy  God, 
raise  thy  heart  to  Him  without  intermission, 
and  especially  guard  thyself  against  every  work 
of  sin.” 

Ver.  22.  Wubth  Bib.:  “ The  law  is  perfect, 
and  embraces  all  that  man  should  do  and  leave 
undone  in  the  service  of  God  and  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  James  i.  26;  2  Tim.  iii.  17.”  Ver.  26. 
Cbaikib:  “Through  the  law  oomes  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  sin.  Bom.  iii.  20;  it  works  wrath,  iv. 
16;  vii.  11  sq.,  and  has  the  office  of  the  letter 
which  killeth,  2  Cor.  iii.  6.”  Ver.  27.  Obian- 
dse  :  “  When  the  heart  of  man.  is  terrified  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  he  promises  him  much  more  than 
he  can  perform  in  his  life-time.”  Starks  :  “See 
here  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  law.  It  drives 
us  from  the  face  of  God.  We  look  around  us 
for  the  true  Mediator,  and  find  refuge  in  Him, 
xviii.  16,  16.”  Calvin:  “This  history  shows 
how  well  God  has  cared  for  His  Church  through 
the  preaching  of  the  word,  that  it  might  be 
divinely  ruled  by  it.  We  also  should  Lear 
Moses  and  the  prophets,  especially  the  only  Son 
of  God”  (John  v.  46,  46).  Ver.  28.  Bbrl. 
Bib.  :  “  It  were  better  to  do  as  had  been  said. 


The  tongue  promises  largely ;  but  the  heart  is 
reluctant  to  perform.”  Ver.  29.  Bbrl.  Bib.: 
“God  looks  upon  the  heart  and  all  the  depths 
of  the  soul.  Hence  we  are  never  to  satisfy  our¬ 
selves  with  rendering  to  Him  acts  of  devotion, 
prayers,  songs  or  attendance  at  ohurch.”  Ver. 
82.  Calvin:  “It  is  only  half  obedience  to  re¬ 
ceive  what  God  has  commanded,  unless  we  go 
further,  and  see  that  we  add  nothing.  We  shall 
not  desire  to  be  righteous,  unless  we  are  taught 
in  the  law.” 

Chap.  vi.  1.  8tarkb:  “So  is  it  with  our 
sluggish  nature;  we  need  ever  to  be  warned 
and  urged.  The  motives  which  Moses  used  are 
more  evangelical  than  legal.”  Ver.  2.  Bbrl. 
Bib  :  “God  commands  nothing  more  than  what 
is  useful  to  man,  and  tends  to  nis  blessedness.” 
Fear  connecting  itself  so  closely  with  danger 
pre-supposes  the  higher  and  more  mighty, whom 
we  have  to  fear;  and  thus  the  knowledge  of 
God  and  our  own  weakness,  the  two  factors  in 
our  spiritual  life.  Ver.  8.  Bbrl.  Bib.:  “Ob¬ 
serve  that  thou  do!  Who  wonders  not  that 
although  this  runs  through  the  whole  3cripture 
upon  every  page,  there  is  still  no  truth  more 
spoken  against  by  all  sects  of  Christians.” 
Moses  grieves  not  to  repeat  the  same  command 
again  and  again.  Comp.  Phil.  iii.  1  (Acts  xx. 
20,  81)  Bbrl.  Bib.:  “In  truth  it  is  never  well 
with  any  one  who  does  not  stand  well  with  God.” 
[Bib.  Com.  :  “  Thus  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  men  are  seen  to  be  the  grand  ends  he 
has  in  view.  They  are  the  ends  in  the  law  and 
of  all  obedience  to  it.” — A.  G.] 


Hortatory  Exposition  of  the  First  Two  Commands. 

Chapter  VI.  4 — XI.  82. 

The  First  Commandment.  (Chap.  vi.  4 — viii.  20.) 

Chapter  VI.  4-26. 

4  5  Hear,  O  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

6  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And 
those  words  which  I  command  [am  commanding]  thee  this  day,  shall  be  in  thine 

7  heart:  and  thou  shalt  teach  [sharpen]  them  diligently  unto  thy  children  [sons], 
and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest 

8  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt 
[omit  thou  shalt]  bind  them  for  a  sign  upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  front- 

9  lets  [brow-bands]  between  thine  eyes.  And  thou  shalt  [omit  thou  shalt]  write 

10  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thy  gates.  And  it  shall  be,  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  snail  have  brought  thee1  into  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy 
fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  thee  great  and  goodly  cities, 

11  which  thou  buildedst  not,  and  houses  full  of  all  [every  kind  of]  good  things ,  which 
thou  filledst  not,  and  wells  digged,  which  thou  diggeost  not,  vineyards  and  olive- 
trees,  which  thou  plantedst  not ;  when  thou  shalt  have  eaten  and  be  full  [and  tbou 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ver.  10.  Lit:  Shell  have  caoaad  thaa  to  coma.— A.  G.] 
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12  eatest  and  art  full],  Then  beware  lest  thou  forget  the  Lord,  which  brought  thee 

13  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage  [bondmen].  Thou  shalt 

14  fear  the  Lord  thy  Qod,  and  serve  him,  and  shalt  swear  by  his  name.  Ye  shall  not 
go  after  [go  behind,  follow]  other  gods,  of  the  g<>ds  of  the  people  which  are  round 

15  about  you ;  (For  the  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God  among  you ;)  lest  the  anger 
of  the  Lord  thy  God  be  kindled  against  thee,  and  destroy  thee  from  off  the  face  of 

16  the  earth  [land].  Ye  shall  not  tempt  the  Lord  your  God,  as  ye  tempted  him  in 

17  Massah.  Ye  shall  diligently1  [truly,  carefully]  keep  t‘ie  commandments  of  the 
Lord  your  God,  and  his  testimonies,  and  his  statutes,  which  he  hath  commanded 

18  thee.  And  thou  shalt  do  that  which  is  right  and  good  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord : 
that  it  may  be  well  [good]  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  go  in  and  possess  the 

19  good  land  [the  land,  the  good]  which  the  Lord  sw&re  unto  thy  fathers,  To  cast  out 

so  that,  because  he  drives  out]  all  thine  enemies  from  before  thee,  as  the  Lord 

20  hath  spoken.  And  when  thy  son  ask*th  thee  in  time  to  come  [in  the  future],  say¬ 
ing,  What  mean  [is  wished,  intended  by]  the  testimonies,  and  the  statutes,  and  the 

21  judgments,  which  the  Lord  our  God  hath  commanded  you?  Then  thou  shalt  say 
unto  thy  son,  We  were  Pharaoh’s  bond-men  in  Egypt ;  and  the  Lord  brought  us 

22  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand :  And  the  Lord  snewed  [gave]  signs  ana  won¬ 
ders,  great  and  sore  [evil]  upon  Egypt,  upon  Pharaoh,  ana  upon  all  his  house- 

23  hold,  before  our  eyes :  And  ne  brought  us  out  from  thence,  that  he  might  bring 

24  us  in  [hither]  to  give  us  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  our  fathers.  And  the  Lord 
commanded  us  to  do  all  these  statutes,  to  fear  the  Lord  our  God,  for  our  good 

25  always,  that  he  might  preserve  us  alive,  as  it  is  at  this  day.  And  it  shall  be  our 
righteousness,  if  we  observe  [think  upon,  keep]  to  do  all  these  commandments1 
[this  whole  command]  before  the  Lord  our  God,  as  he  hath  commanded  us. 

*  [Ver.  17.  L't :  Keejilng  ye  sha’l  keep  —A.  G.] 

*  [Ver.  25.  All  the  command.  Th*  pronoun  if  ringnlar;  the  commandment  ie  one.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-9.  The  exposition  of  the  first  com¬ 
mand  (comp.  v.  6,  7)  connects  itself  both  with 
the  doctrine,  the  matter  of  faith,  ver.  4,  and  with 
the  life,  the  xnoraj  demand,  yer.  6.  (This  is  to 
the  Jew  the  sacred  quintessence  of  his  religion, 
through  the  involuntary  expression  of  which 
many  betrayed  themselves,  and  were  burned 
during  the  persecution  in  Spain  )  111K  is  not 

synonymous  with  alone.  But  if  Jehovah 
is  one,  ver.  4,  he  is  therewith  also  alone  Jeho¬ 
vah.  The  sense  of  the  verse  is,  Jehovah  our 
God  is  as  such,  as  this  Jehovah,  one  (Mark  xii. 
29,  82).  [Wordsworth:  “Surely  the  adoption 
of  these  words  of  Deuteronomy  by  our  blessed 
Lord  Himself  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
theory  of  those  who  affirm  that  Deuteronomy  is 
a  spurious  work.  Our  Lord  makes  them  the 
very  ground-work  of  all  true  religion.”  Bib. 
Com.  “This  mighty  text  eontains  far  more  than 
a  mere  declaration  that  Qod  is  one.  It  asserts 
that  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  is  absolutely  God, 
and  none  other.  The  last  Utter  of  the  first  and 
last  word  are  written  large,  which  the  Jewish 
commentators  make  highly  significant” — A.G.] 
The  predicate  of  the  sentence  begins  with  the 
repeated  Jehovah ;  but  Jehovah  is  repeated  in 
order  to  bring  out  more  impressively  the  abso¬ 
lute  being  of  the  God  of  Israel,  from  which 
results,  qualitatively,  His  universality  and  eter- 
nity,  relatively  His  absoluteness,  quantitatively 
His  unity  (iv.  86,  89).  .With  the  unity  of  the 
absolute,  His  simplicity  also  must  be  conceded, 
which,  although  it  does  not  occur  in  the  Scrip¬ 
ture,  in  its  metaphysical  abstraction,  meets  us 


still  in  the  attribute  derivatit,  His  immateriality, 
spirituality  and  invisibility  in  the  second  com¬ 
mand  (comp.  upon.  v.  8).  For  this  first  com¬ 
mand,  so  far  as  the  doctrine  or  faith  is  concerned, 
limits  itself  to  the  oneness,  t.  e.  to  the  monothe¬ 
ism  of  the  absolute  Jehovah,  over  against  poly¬ 
theism  generally,  and  also  over  against  every 
polytheistic,  paganistio  nationalising  or  locali¬ 
sing  of  Jehovah  (Zech.  xiv.  9).  This  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  I  am  Jehovah  thy  Qod,  and 
the  no  other  gods  before  me.  This  oneness, 
and  therefore  exclusiveness,  of  Jehovah  well 
supports,  ver.  6,  the  moral  demand  for  the  per¬ 
fect  ordering  of  the  life.  The  Hoar,  O  Israel 
(as  usually  behold),  which  in  the  conciseness  of 
the  expression  calls  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  reaches  still  to  this  also.  The 
polytheist  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  no  one 
of  his  gods,  and  thus  religion  with  him  never 
reaches  the  truth  of  its  idea.  Bat  as  and  just 
because  Jehovah  is  one,  His  demand  generally 
upon  Israel, thus  the  whole  law,with  all  its  variety 
of  commands, must  have  a  unity  (John  xvii.  21 
sq.),  just  as  law  and  promise  are  aUo  one.  Gal. 
iii.  21.  Since,  however,  the  unity  of  Jehovah 
opens  or  begins  the  law,  it  is  only  fitting  that 
the  unity  in  the  demands  of  Jehovah  should  be 
placed  as  the  first  command  (as  the  np6n 7  kvroTJj, 
Ma  t.  xxii.  88),  the  opening  for  all  that  follows, 
in  the  very  spirit  of  which  they  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood. — And  thou  shalt  lovo,  k ai  ayairfaetf, 
Mark  xii.  80.  A  simple  continuation  of  ver.  4, 
a 8  that  which  evidently  flows  from  it.  It  is 
scarcely  and  strictly  a  oommand,  rather  as  a 
direction  or  concession:  the  duty  belongs  to 
thee  to  love  in  this  measure,  sq.:  at  the  most  a 
demand ;  so  love,  sq.  (v.  10).  To  the  unity  of 
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the  absolute,  siaee  He  is  the  God  of  Israel  (t.  6), 
Agrees  the  redemption  from  Egypt  (vi.  12,  21 
•q.),  as  showiog  that  He  is  such,  through  which 
Also  this  Jehovah  appears  worthy  of  love,  and 
indeed  to  the  whole  man,  in  heart  and  life,  and 
in  all  his  relations.  Heart  (v.  26)  the  inner¬ 
most,  then  sonl  as  synonymous  with  life,  thus 
Already  more  external  than  heart,  (iv.  29)  and 
then  strength,  which  designates  the  still  more 
outward  effective  proofs  of  the  life.  (Matt.  xxii. 
87 ;  Luke  x.  27 ;  Mark  xii.  88).  [Bib.  Com.  : 
«  The  specification  is  intended  to  inolude  every 
faculty  that  can  possibly  come  in  question  *'  Al- 
ixaxdbb  on  Mark  xii.  29-81:  11  There  is  no  need 
of  attempting  any  nice  distinction  between  heart 
and  soul  and  mind,  the  obvious  design  being  to 
exhaust  the  one  idea  of  the  whole  man.”  It  is 
clear  also  from  the  reference  of  our  Lord  to  this 
command,  that  the  law  and  the  Gospel  do  not 
differ  as  an  outward  and  carnal  service  from  an 
inward  and  spiritual  one.  Love  holds  the  same 
prominenoe  in  both,  but  the  gospel  gives  new  and 
peculiar  motives  to  enforce  this  love. — A.  G.J. 
As  the  love  to  Jehovah,  and  the  keeping  of  His 
oommands  are  connected,  v.  10,  so  now  ver. 
6  sq.,  follows  ver.  6,  as  love  must  show  itself  in 
this  relation,  or  way.  These  words  whioh, 
thus  all  whioh  is  commanded,  vi.  1.  Shall  be 
in  [upon,  Schbobdbb]  thine  heart,  (xi.  18)  as 
the  duty  which  rests  upon  thee,  but  also  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  heart,  and  therefore  must  be  a  “  plea¬ 
sant  burden”  (Schultz)  1  John  v.  8.  44  As 

written  upon  the  heart,  Jer.  xxxi.  88.”  Khobil. 
Whatever  the  heart  is  full  of,  that  oomes  out  from 
the  mouth,  ver.  7,  and  whatever  oomes  from  the 
heart,  reaches  the  heart;  but  that  it  may  reach 
the  hearts  of  the  children,  it  must  be  sharpened 
[taught  diligently]  upon  their  hearts,  rigorously 
commanded,  for  mere  words  secure  only  a  mere 

recollection  (Heb.  iv.  12).  Of%them.  3  as  in 
iii.  26,  so  that  the  discourses  rest  in  them,  have 
their  very  substance  and  oontents  in  them,  and 
indeed  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  Pa.  i.  2. 
Vers.  8,  9.  state  how  the  oornmandment  should 
rule  the  private,  domestic,  and  publio  life  in  figu¬ 
rative,  but  therefore  in  more  vivid  and  prover¬ 
bial  language  (comp.  xi.  18;  Ex.  xiii.  9,  16; 
Prov.  iii.  8,  21,  22;  vi.  21, 22;  vii.  8;  Isa.  xlix. 
16)  precisely  in  accordance  with  oriental  usage. 
We  use  the  hand  in  our  acts,  and  hence  to  bind 
them  upon  thy  hand  is  to  keep  them  for  a 
sign  for  thy  oonduct,  as  ever  to  be  regarded, 
and  wh’ch  must  determine  my  manner  of  action. 
The  brow,  between  thine  eyes,  represents  the 
chamber  of  thonght,  is  as  the  door  to  the  intel¬ 
lectual  nature  of  man  (hence  the  easy  transition 
to  the  door-posts,  ver.  9).  The  commandments, 
as  frontlets  or  browbands,  become  therefore  a 
badge  or  confession  by  which  one  may  be  known, 
and  embrace  the  private  life,  both  on  the  side 
which  is  turned,  and  open  to  the  man  himself,  and 
upon  that  which  lies  open  to  other  men  ( Rev.  xiii. 

16;  xiv.  1).  nbDD  instead  of  nifiOOO  occurs 
only  in  the  Pentateuoh,  is  obsolete  in  later  periods. 
Transformed  into  a  symbol  and  by  the  Pharisees 
perverted  to  carnal  ends,  Matt,  xxiii.  6.  The  so- 
called  Tephillim,  for  the  left  hand  and  the  head, 
small  cases  with  the  Soripture  texts  £x.  xiii.  1- 
11;  11-17;  Deut.  vL  4-10;  xi.  18-26,  fastened 


with  a  leathern  thong,  are  still  worn  among  the 
Jews  of  to-day  as  an  appropriate  prayer  orna¬ 
ment.  But  writing  is  first  spoken  in  ver.  9. 
Since  the  commandments  are  a  pledge  or  confes¬ 
sion,  he  states  also  how  they  express  the  rule  and 
support  of  the  domestio  and  publio  life.  That 
which  is  thus  a  confession,  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  a  continual  self-exhortation,  as  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  family,  so  in  oivil  life  the  Litera  scripta 
manet.  The  analogy  of  ver.  8,  the  universality 
in  the  terms  and  write  them,  and  the  indefi¬ 
niteness  as  to  what  is  to  be  written,  all  go  to 
prove  that  ver.  9  uses  merely  figurative  language, 
and  does  not  require  any  actual  inscription  upon 
the  gates  and  door-posts.  The  references  to 
Egyptian  usages  (Henostknbbrg  and  Pchcltz), 
to  the  oustoms  of  oriental  nations  of  to-day  (Kno- 
bbl),  whioh  might  be  enlarged  still  further  from 
Germany,  show  how  little  of  this  kind  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  require.  [See  also  Wilkinson,  A. 

E.  I  IT,,  864, — Lank,  Modern  Egypt , — Kitto  and 
Smith  for  fuller  statements  as  to  these  oriental 
and  Jewish  usages. — A.  G.].  If  writing  has 
once  become  a  popular  means  to  aid  the  memory 
it  is  evident  that  one  would  say,  “  lest  thou  for¬ 
get  it,  write  it  upon  thy  wall,  upon  thy  door.” 

If  this  is  not  what  it  means,  still  it  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  proverbial  figurative  expression  for 
forget  not!  as  ver.  12  expresses  the  exhortation. 
As  the  Tephillim  are  connected  with  ver.  8,  so 
the  Talmud  connects  with  ver.  9  the  (HHID,  door¬ 
posts,  Ex.  xii.  7 ;  xxi.  6),  mexuxah,  a  metal  case 
containing  a  parohment  roll,  inscribed  with  vers. 
4-9,  and  xi.  18-22,  and  dedicated  to  Shaddai, 
(the  Almighty)  which  every  Jew  fastened  to  the 
right  door-post  of  his  house  as  a  protection 
against  death,  the  devil,  ghosts  and  witchcraft. 

2.  Vers.  10-19.  Ver.  10.  Comp,  with  i.  8;  iv.87, 
38;  Gen.  1.24.  Cities,  sq.  A  detailed  description 
for  the  purpose  of  warning,  to  which  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  now  passes.  Ver.  11.  And  thou  eateat  sq. 
The  rich  enjoyment  and  pleasure  should  not  de¬ 
stroy  the  remembrance  of  Jehovah,  (v.  6).  The 
religious  secularisation  (of  God)  is  image  wor¬ 
ship,  here  they  are  warned  against  the  moral 
secularisation  (of  men).  But  comp.  xxxi.  20; 
xxxii.  16.  Ver.  18.  They  must  guard  above  all 
against  forgetting  the  name  with  whioh  the  re¬ 
deemer  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  had  named  Him¬ 
self.  Hence  the  positive  form  of  the  lest  thou 
forget  with  reference  to  the  name  Jehovah,  still 
not  now  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  third 
command,  but  rather  to  impress  the  heartfelt 
fear  of  Jehovah  (vi.  2;  v.  26)  for  the  individual, 
and  the  service  of  Jehovah  in  the  cultus  and  life 
(v.  9)  for  the  household  (Josh.  xxiv.  15).  And 
■halt  swear  by  Hie  name,  t.  «.,  when  thou 
swearest — the  solemn,  vital,  essential  confession 
of  the  mouth,  as  before  the  court,  so  also  in  civil 
life  and  acts  (Isa.  xix.  18;  xlv.  28  ;  lxv.  16;  Jer. 
xii.  16;  iv.  2;  Ps.  lxiii.  11),  [of  the  oath  as  an 
act  of  worship.  See  Matt.  v.  84;  Heb.  vi.  16; 
James  v.  12. — A.  G.].  The  emphatic  position 
of  nirr-n*  prepares  the  way  for  ver.  14  (comp, 
further  Matt.  iv.  10 ;  Luke  iv.  8  ;  the  Sept,  adds 
fidvy)  with  whioh  comp.  iv.  8.  Ver.  15.  See  v. 

9  ;  iv.  24 ;— Ex.  xxxii.  1 1  Deut.  iv.  26  ;  v.  16. 
Ver.  16  parallel  to  ver.  14.  There  superstition, 
here  unbelief,  which  calls  in  question  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Jehovah,  or  generally  His  existenoe. 
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Ex.  xvii.  7;  Matt.  It.  7;  Luke  iv.  12;  (1  Cor.  x. 
9}.  [Ver.  16.  This  is  one  of  the  texts  quoted  by 
Christ  in  the  temptation.  And  as  He  quoted 
Deuteronomy  as  a  part  of  the  saored  Scriptures, 
and  as  it  was  then  held,  t.  e.,  as  the  work  of 
Moses,  so  we  hare  here  again  His  endorsement 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  this  book. — A.  0.] 
Yer.  17.  Forgetfulness  leads  to  apostacy,  and  to 
sinftil  doubt,  lore,  to  the  keeping  of  the  command¬ 
ments  sq.  Comp.  It.  40,  46.  Ver.  18.  even, 

straight.  210  (contracted  from  2H0  =  2HT1, 
bright,  brilliant,  beautiful,  the  good  as  it  falls 
in  tile  eyea  namely,  of  God,  as  pleasing  to  Him, 
(1  John  iii.  22  ;  John  viii.  29).  There  is  here  a 
play  upon  words,  to  the  good,  good  oomes,  it 
goes  well— here  in  reference  to  the  good  land, 
(ver.  10).  Yer.  19;  iv.  88;  Ex.  xxiii.  27;  Lev. 
xxvi.  7.  Preparatory  to  chap.  vii. 

8.  Vers.  20-26.  Ver.  20.  The  carrying  out  of  ver. 
7,  as  rer.  8  sq.  is  of  rer.  6.  HO  with  respect  to 
their  import,  or  their  ground  and  aim.  The  son 
asks  because  he  sees  the  father  doing,  as  rer.  7 
enjoins  (Ex.  xiit  14;  xii.  26).  A  testimony,  ex- 
ample,  and  earnest  instruction  is  presupposed, 
(Ps.  xxxir.  11;  ProT.  iy.  1;  Eph.  yi.  4).  it  con¬ 
cerns  the  ground  or  reason,  if  the  youth  asks 
wherefore?  and  the  application  to  the  heart  and 
life,  if  the  question  is  that  just  as  frequently 
asked,  What  is  that  to  me?  to  what  end?  (How 
practical)  ?  First  the  wretched  condition  of  Is¬ 
rael,  bondmen,  sq.,  then  the  redemption  (yer. 
22  |H1  as  Ex.  yii.  9.  Comp.  Deut.  iy.  84)  to  its 
completion  (yer.  28,  that  he  might,  sq.)  with  a 
citation  of  the  promise,  whioh  he  awore.  sq., 
and  with  an  emphatio  mention  of  the  fruits  of 
salvation  (yer.  24,  oomp.  upon  iy.  1).  Lastly  the 
thankfulness  in  yer.  25 :  8o  we  are  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  God.  Righteousness  (xxiy.  18,  oomp. 
upon  iy.  8)  refers  to  the  acquitting  sentenoe  of 
the  law,  as  opposed  to  nardicpifia  (Rom.  y.  16] 
and  henoe  involves  the  fulfilling  (Rom.  ii.  18)  of 
the  whole  law  (James  ii.  10) ;  an  t  as  more  nearly 
defined  here  as  before  the  Lord  this  righteous¬ 
ness  is  not  opposed  to  that  in  Rom.  ▼iii.  4,  which 
also  consists  in  walking  not  after  the  flesh,  but 
after  the  Spirit  Thus  Moses  describes  the 
righteousness  whioh  is  of  the  law  (Rom.  x.  6)  as 
far  from  the  hypocritioal,  or  even  merely  exter¬ 
nal  righteousness  of  the  8cribes  and  Pharisees 
(Matt  y.  20)  as  Paul  on  his  side  separates  widely 
justification  by  faith  from  the  simple,  external 
apprehension  of  the  work  of  Christ  for  us.  [But 
Paul  never  separates  justification  by  faith  from 
a  hearty  practical  obedienoe  to  the  law.  He 
teaches  that  the  man  is  justified  by  the  simple 
apprehension  and  reoeption  of  the  work  of  Christ 
for  us,  i.  «.,  by  faith — but  this  faith  is  never 
fruitless.  The  man  so  believing  is  in  Christ, 
Rom.  ▼iii.  1,  and  so  must  walk  not  after  the  flesh 
but  after  the  8pirit.  The  note  in  Bib.  Com.  is 
judioious.  The  word  translated  righteousness  is 
the  same  as  in  Gen.  xv.  6,  rendered  in  the  N.  T. 
by  SiKauxHjvTf.  Moses  from  the  very  beginning 
has  made  the  whole  “ righteousness  of  the  law” 
to  depend  so  entirely  on  a  right  state  of  the  heart, 
in  one  word,  on  faith,  that  there  can  be  no  real 
inoonsistenoy  between  the  verse  before  us,  taken 
thus  strictly  and  properly,  and  the  principle  of 
Justification  by  faith  only. — A.  G.].  At  the 


same  time  it  is  dear  that  although  TTjJV  'lfiS 
cannot  be  referred  to  npltt,  true  righteousness 
is  the  justification  of  men,  not  before  men,  but 
before  God,  and  therewith  Christ  is  the  end  of 
the  law  for  righteousness  (Rom.  x.  4]  Rom.  viii. 
8.  Here  also  the  faith,  ver.  4,  precedes  the  love, 
ver.  6. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  “All  comprehensive  obedience  roots  itself  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord,  (vers.  2,  8],  for  this  is  the 
first  and  nearest  truth  in  the  relations  of  Israel 
to  Jehovah,  (v.  26).  But  if  the  fear  of  Jehovah 
especially  restrains  man  from  gratifying  his  sel¬ 
fish  nature  as  opposed  to  God,  it  cannot  rest  in 
this  mere  denial  of  the  self-will,  although  this  is 
first  as  even  the  negative  form  of  the  deoalogue 
shows,  but  leads  to  a  union  of  the  divine  and 
human  wills,  and  this  is  love,  whioh  has  been 
explained  as  the  true  condition  of  obedienoe  in 
the  decalogue  (v.  10).”  Baumoartss. 

2.  Since  love — and  love  to  God  is  the  strength 
of  the  love  to  our  neighbor — is  represented  as 
the  sum  of  the  oommandments,  the  deep  inward 
character  of  the  Mosaic  law  appears  here  (comp, 
further  x.  12 ;  xi.  1,  18),  and  at  the  same  time 
it  is  presented  as  one  holy  spiritual  whole,  so 
that  we  cannot  speak  of  any  higher  New  Testa¬ 
ment  stand-point  in  this  regard.  Pharisaism 
does  not  find  its  condemnation  first  in  Christ,  it 
met  it  long  ago  in  Moses.  But  as  this  Jewish 
(not  0.  T.)  idea  and  use  of  the  law  separates  it 
into  manifold  external  statutes,  literally  under¬ 
stood,  so  on  the  other  hand  it  breaks  the  thread 
which  oonnects  the  law,  according  to  its  origin 
with  the  covenant  of  God,  and  love  as  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  the  law  with  faith.  The  “  position  of 
faith  to  the  law”  in  the  old  oovenant,  (Aubib- 
liiv)  is  this,  44  tl\e  believer  receives  the  law  as  a 
gracious  gift  of  God,  rejoioes  in  its  perfection, 
places  his  whole  life  under  its  Bacred  discipline 
and  control.  But  the  more  earnestly  he  strives 
after  the  fulfilling  of  the  law,  the  more  he  recog¬ 
nises  his  own  unfitness  to  the  effort,  his  weak¬ 
ness  to  good,  the  power  of  evil  in  the  heart. 
Then  he  seeks  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  as  it  was 
already  offered  in  the  0.  T.,  through  the  graoe 
of  Goa,  and  comforts  himself  with  redemption 
through  the  Messiah.” 

HOMTLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  4,  6.  Luthir:  “That  God  is  one,  pro¬ 
fits  us  not,  but  that  He  is  held  as  one  God  and 
our  God,  that  is  blessednees  and  life  and  the  ful¬ 
filling  of  all  the  law.  The  first  explanation  of 
the  first  command  relates  to  faith.  For  no  one 
can  have  one  God  who  does  not  depend  upon 
Him  alone,  does  not  leave  all  for  Him  alone, 
otherwise  be  will  be  hurried  away  to  manifold 
works,  and  feign  himself  manifold  deities.  The 
second  explanation  flows  from  the  first,  and  re¬ 
lates  to  love.  For  when  we  understand  that  all 
things  flow  from  Him,  then  a  sweet  love  neces¬ 
sarily  follows.  In  ver.  4  He  claims  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all,  and  then  in  ver.  6  awakens  a  joyful 
and  free  service  of  God.  Thus  in  faith  we  re¬ 
ceive  through  the  unity  of  God  all  things  freely 
of  God,  through  love  we  do  all  things  cheerfully 
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for  oar  God.  The  one  God  and  His  one  com¬ 
mand.  True  love  requires  the  whole  man).  Ver. 
6.  Berl.  Bib.  :  4*  The  heart  alone  receives  this 
lesson.  The  language  of  lore  is  taught  b y  lore, 
and  love  teaches  to  lore.”  Luther:  44  Not 
alone  in  the  book,  nor  in  thought,  but  in  the  in¬ 
nermost  affection  of  thy  heart.”  Tubb.  Bib.  : 
«■  The  law  of  God  must  be  engraved  upon  our 
hearts  with  an  evangelical  pen,  if  we  will  keep 
it.”  Starke  :  44  Whoever  will  truly  teach  and 
inculcate  upon  others  the  oommands  of  God, 
must  first  take  them  to  heart,  that  he  may  mould 
his  Christian  oharaoter,  faith,  and  walk,  upon 
them.  Mark  that,  ye  parents  and  teachers.” 
Ver.  7.  Randgl.  :  44  The  more  one  obeys  the  word 
of  God  the  clearer  and  fresher  it  will  become. 
The  longer,  the  more  lovingly.”  Starke:  44 Pa¬ 
rents  should  not  only  send  their  children  to 
school,  and  lead  them  to  Churoh,  but  hold  fre¬ 
quent  instructive  conversations  with  them.  They 
should  be  diligently  trained  in  the  Catechisms  in 
the  Church,  school,  and  at  home.”  (How  faith 
and  love  rule  all,  heart,  home,  and  land).  Rich¬ 
ter:  44  According  to  ver.  9  every  Israelite  must 
be  able  to  read  and  write.”(?)  Vers.  10-12.  Lu¬ 
ther  :  44  He  reproves  wealth  and  luxury,  espe¬ 
cially  mammon  and  avarice  (1  Tim.  vi.  10;  Col. 
iii.  6).  For  the  human  heart  yields  itself  to 
present  good,  but  has  no  confidence  in  that 
which  is  not  present.  But  trust  in  wealth,  and 
faith,  and  love  cannot  rule  in  the  same  heart  at 
the  same  time.  See  how  Moses  guards  against 
the  idolatry  of  the  heart  before  he  speaks  of 
other  gods.”  Schultz:  To  be  full  becomes 
a  peculiar  pregnant  expression  in  Scripture. 
Ver.  12.  Cramer:  “There  must  be  great  strength 
to  support  such  good  days.”  Ver.  18.  Luther: 
41  This  is  the  strength  of  faith,  and  the  result  of 
the  first  command. that  in  prosperity  we  are  re¬ 
verent  and  fearful,  in  adverse  affairs  we  are  se¬ 
cure  and  free,  and  in  both  lean  upon  God.  In 
great  wealth  do  not  trust  therein,  hast  thou  none, 
be  not  therefore  despondent.  Moses  never 
dreams  of  the  doulia ,  latria ,  hyperdoulia  of  the  so¬ 
phists.  And  so  also  should’st  thou  take  this 
oath,  since  thou  remainest  in  the  service  of  God.” 
(The  true  oath  an  act  of  worship).  Ver.  14.  A 


bad  neighborhood  often  oorrupts  good  morals. 
Ver.  16.  Luther:  4 4 Before,  it  was  that  we  should 
in  prosperous  times  do  right,  now  that  in  the 
opposite  condition  we  should  suffer  right,  and  be 
certain  that  God  is  near  us  in  the  time  of  need. 
God  is  tempted,  1)  when  we  do  not  use  what  we 
have,  thus  whoever  complains  and  thinks  that 
God  should  feed  him  without  his  own  efforts ;  2) 
when  we  appoint  Him  place,  time,  method,  ana 
so  to  speak  feel  whether  He  is  there ;  thus  through 
the  pressure  of  want,  and  the  counsel  of  a  weak 
faith.”  What  is  it  to  tempt  God  T  To  doubt 
His  being,  to  test  His  omnipotence,  to  give  di¬ 
rection  for  His  help,  to  question  His  faithfulness, 
to  hasten  or  anticipate  His  providenoe,  to  limit 
His  grace  to  our  own  will,  to  ridicule  His  long- 
suffering  patience,  and  also  His  righteousness, 
etc.  Berl.  Bib.  :  44  God  was  tempted  in  His  wis¬ 
dom,  Ps.  lxxiii.  11,  in  His  truth,  2  Rings  vii.  2, 
in  His  goodness  and  providence  over  us,  Matt, 
iv.  6,  7,  in  His  power,  Num.  xi.4,  5  ;  Ps.  lxxviii. 

19,  20;  Num.  xiv.  22,  in  His  omnipresence,  Ex. 
xvii.  7.”  God  never  tempts  us  to  evil,  and  we 
ought  not  to  tempt  Him  out  of  our  wicked  will, 
(Matt.  xxii.  18).  The  right  and  the  wrong  doubt. 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  86  sq.)  Ahaz  (Isa.  vii.  12)  and 
Jesus  (Matt.  iv.  7).  The  good  is  at  the  same 
time  the  beautifuL  That  is  good  which,  1)  will 
pass  with  God ;  2)  upon  which  and  through 
which  good  oomes  to  us ;  8)  through  which  we 
may  enter  upon  the  good,  the  eternal  good.  Ver. 

20.  Schultz:  44  As  revealed  religion  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world  through  teaching  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  so  it  must  be  preserved  through  the  same 
method.”  Lanob:  44  Happy  parents  whose  chil¬ 
dren  seek  after  the  commandments  of  God.” 
Berl.  Bib.:  44 One  may  better  be  sparing  in 
pleasures,  and  have  a  Bible  in  his  house,  better 
than  all  prayer  books,  that  he  may  read  with  his 
family,  and  ever  take  it  to  his  heart.”  Ver.  24. 
Schultz:  44 Our  life  support  comprehends  all 
that  makes  our  life  truly  beautiful,  easy,  and 
blessed.  As  there  is  nothing  without  life,  so 
there  is  no  life,  truly  so-called,  without  many 
things,  as  health,  success,  joy  and  peaoe.”  Berl. 
Bib.:  44 Serving  God  we  truly  serve  ourselves,, 
for  then  we  have  all  things  for  our  use.” 


Chapter  VII.  1-26. 

1  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it,  and  hath  cast  out  many  nations  [heathen]  before  thee,  the  Hittites,  and 
the  Girgashites,  and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites,  and  the 
Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  seven  nations  greater  [more  numerous]  and  mightier 

2  than  thou ;  And  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver  them  before  thee,  [and]  thou 
shalt  smite  them  and  utterly  destroy  them,1  thou  shalt  make  no  covenant  with  them, 

3  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them  :  Neither  shalt  thou  make  marriages  with  them  ;  thy 
daughter  thou  shalt  not  give  unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou  take  unto 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  2.  Lit.  destroying  thou  shalt  destroy— banning  thou  shalt  ban— treat  them  as  accursed,  i  a,  devoted  to  deetruc- 
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4  thy  son.  For  they  will  turn  away  thy  son  from  following  me,  that  they  may  [and 
they  shall]  serve  other  gods :  so  [and]  will  the  anger  of  the  Lord  be  kindled  against 

5  you,  and  destroy  thee  suddenly.  But  thus  shall  ye  deal  with  them ;  ye  shall  de¬ 
stroy  their  altars,  and  break  down  their  images,  [their  (image)  statues]  and  cut 

6  down  their  groves,1  and  burn  their  graven  images  with  fire.  For  tbou  art  an  holy 
people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  :  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  thee  to  be  a  special 
people  unto  himself,  above  [out  from]  all  people  that  are  upon  the  face  [surface] 

7  of  the  earth.  The  Lord  did  not  set  his  love  upon  you,  nor  ohoose  you,  be¬ 
cause  ye  were  more  in  number  than  any  people;  for  ye  were  the  fewest  of 

8  all  people :  But  because  the  Lord  loved  you,  and  because  he  would  keep  [hold, 
preserve]  the  oath  which  he  had  sworn  unto  your  fathers,  hath  the  Lord  brought 
you  out  with  a  mighty  hand,  and  redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bond-men,  from 

9  the  hand  of  Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  Know  [So  consider,  judge]  therefore  that 
[for]  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  is  God,  the  faithful  God,  which  keepeth  covenant  and 
mercy  with  them  that  love  him  and  keep  his  commandments  to  a  thousand  [the 

10  thousandth]  generations :  And  repayeth  them  that  hate  him  to1  their  face,  to  de¬ 
stroy  them ;  he  will  not  be  slack  to  him  that  hateth  him,  he  will  repay  him  to  his 

11  face.  Thou  shalt  therefore  keep  the  commandments,  [commandment]  and  the  sta- 

12  tutes,  and  the  judgments,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  do  them.  Wherefore 
it  shall  come  to  pass  [And  it  shall  be  for  a  reward],4  if  ve  hearken  to  these  judg¬ 
ments,  and  keep,  and  do  them,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  keep  unto  thee  the  co- 

13  venant  and  the  mercy  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers :  And  he  will  love  thee, 
and  bless  thee,  and  multiply  thee :  he  will  [and  will]  also  bless  the  fruit  of  thy 
womb  [body]  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  thy  com,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil,  the 
increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks  [and  the  increase  of  thy  flocks]1  of  thy  sheep,  in 

14  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  blessed  above 
all  people :  there  shall  not  be  male  or  female  barren  among  you,  or  among  your 

15  cattle.  And  the  Lord  will  take  away  [hold  far  off]  from  tnee  all  sickness,  and 
will  put  none  of  the  evil  diseases  of  Egypt  which  thou  knowest  upon  thee  :  [and] 

16  but  will  lay  them  upon  all  them  that  hate  thee  And  thou  shalt  consume  all  the 
people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  deliver4  thee  ;  thine  eyes  shall  have  no  pity 
upon  them :  neither  shalt  thou  serve  their  gods ;  for  that  will  be  [is]  a  snare  unto  thee. 

17  If  thou  shalt  say  in  thine  heart,  These  nations  [heathen]  are  more  than  I,  how  can 

18  I  dispossess  them  ?  Thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  them  :  but  shalt  well  remember 

19  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  Egypt;  The  great  tempta¬ 
tions  which  thine  eyes  saw,  and  the  signs,  and  the  wonders,  and  the  mighty  hand, 
[the  hand,  the  strong]  and  the  stretched-out  arm,  whereby  the  Lord  thy  God 
brought  thee  out :  so  shall  the  Lord  thy  God  do  unto  all  the  people  of  [before] 

*20  whom  thou  art  afraid.1  Moreover  [And  also]  the  Lord  thy  Goa  will  send  the  hor¬ 
net  among  them,  until  they  that  are  left,  and  hide  themselves  [and  those  hidden] 

21  from  thee,8  be  destroyed.  Thou  shalt  not  be  affrighted  at  them :  for  the  Lord  thy 

*22  God  is  among  you,  a  mighty  God  and  terrible.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put 
out  those  nations  before  thee  by  little  and  little :  thou  mayest  not  consume  them  at 

23  once  [quickly],  lest  the  beasts  of  the  field  increase  upon  thee.  But  the.  Lord  thy 
God  shall  deliver  them9  unto  thee,  and  shall  destroy  them  with  a  mighty  destruo- 

24  tion,  until  they  be  [shall  be]  destroyed.  And  he  shall  deliver  their  kings  into  thine 
hand,  and  thou  shalt  destroy  their  name  from  under  heaven :  there  shall  no  man 

.25  be  able  to  stand  before  thee,  until  thou  have  [hast]  destroyed  them.  The  graven 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ver.  6.  Lit,  their  asherah’s,  images  of  Ashera — pillars  of  wood.  They  are  always  said  to  be  cut  down. — A.  G.] 

*  rVer.  10.  The  nouns  are  singular— his  (hoe. — A.  G.J 

*  [Ver.  12.  More  exactly,  And  it  shall  be,  because  ye  shall,  etc. — A.  G.] 

8  [Ver.  13.  The  jVlJFlEfjn,  Astartes  of  the  flocks.  Either  the  fmitfulnsM,  Increase,  as  BcHmdDxs,  or  the  owea  of  thy 
i  flocks. — A.  G.] 

*  (Ver.  16.  Is  giving. — A.  G.J 

7  [Ver.  19.  Lit.,  art  fearing  from  their  frees.— A  G.] 

8  [Ver.  20.  From  thy  free.— A  G.] 

8  [Ver.  23.  Margin,  literally,  before  (from)  thy  free.— A  G.] 
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images  of  their  cods  shall  ye  bum  with  fire :  thou  shalt  not  desire  the  silver  or  gold 
that  m  on  them  [wherewith  they  are  covered]  nor  take  it  unto  thee,  lest  thou  be 
26  snared  therein ;  for  it  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy  God.  Neither  shalt  thou 
bring  an  abomination  into  thine  house,  lest  [and]  thou  be  a  cursed  thing  like  it : 
but  thou  shalt  utterly  detest1*  it,  and  thou  shalt  utterly  abhor  it ;  for  it  is  a  cursed 
thing. 

M  Ver.  26.  Loathing  thou  shalt  loathe  It.  The  strongest  form  In  which  It  oonld  be  expressed.— A  G.]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-11.  The  seventh  chap,  continues  the 
exposition  of  the  first  command  in  relation  to  the 
idolaters  and  idolatry  in  Canaan,  while  ohap.  vi. 
considers  it  only  in  its  application  to  Israel.  Ver.  1 
parallel  to  vi.  10.  There  the  secularization  and 
apostaey  in  oonsequence  of  the  possession  is  in 
view,  here  the  same  also  in  the  occupation  with  re¬ 
ference  to  its  previous  possessors.  Many,  indeed, 
more  numerous  than  thou,  because  as  the 
number  itself  shows,  seven  m  gainst  one.  The 
number  seven  (Acts  xiii.  19)  is  certainly  de¬ 
signed,  since  elsewhere  11,  10,  6,  6,  are  all 
given.  Over  against  the  people  of  the  covenant 
number  (7),  the  one  covenant  people,  the  seven 
heathen  nations  of  Canaan  are  set  as  its  oarioa- 
ture.  1)  The  Hittites,  who  are  at  times  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  Canaanites  generally,  dwelling 
npon  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  unto 
Hebron.  2)  The  Girgashites  living  in  the 
west  Jordan  oountry;  nothing  more  definitely 
is  known.  8)  The  Amorites.  Comp,  upon  i. 
4,  7, 19  sq.  4).  The  Canaanites,  in  the  nar¬ 
rower  sense,  as  those  in  the  lowlands  westerly 
npon  the  great  sea,  easterly  in  the  Arabah.  6) 
The  Perissites  (appellatively,  iii.  6)  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  the  mercantile  tribes  dwelling  in 
the  lowlands,  the  husbandmen  and  herdsmen  of 
the  elevated  plains.  6)  The  Hivites  in  the  re - 

Sion  from  Sichem,  Gibeon,  to  Hermon.  7)  The 
ebueites  in  Jerusalem  (Jebus)  and  its  envi¬ 
rons.  Mightier  (comp,  iv  88)  in  the  same  sense 
as  more  numerous,  ets.,  when  taken  together. 

Ver.  2,  1.  8;  IL  88,  84;  iii.  8.  CH3  with  b  is 
to  make  a  covenant  for  the  good  of  any  one.  Ver. 
8.  This  would  involve  alliances,  and  lead  to  acts 
of  favor  (Ex.  xxiii.  82  aq  ;  xxxiv.  12  sq. ;  16  ; 
Gen.  xxiv.  8).  Ver.  4.  It  is  not  therefore  na¬ 
tional  hatred,  bnt  the  danger  to  Israel  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  first  command.  As  the  me  is  clear, 
since  Moses  speaks  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  it  is 
evident  that  so  he  will  refers  to  the  heathen 
father-in-law  of  the  specified  nations.  Comp, 
further  vi.  16;  iv.  26.  Ver.  6.  (Ex.  xxiii.  24; 
xxxiv.  18).  Images,  ».  e.,  statues,  pillars  of 
Baal,  as  the  highest  male  deity  (the  sun)  as  the 
fructifying  power  of  nature.  Groves  of  As- 
tarte  (THCftt  the  weaker  form)  the  goddess  of 
love  and  fruitfulness  (Venus),  the  moon.  As  the 
JltafD  were  stone  pillars,  so  the  were 

neither  green  trees  nor  oaks,  bnt  wooden  pillars, 
which  appear  to  have  been  erected  beneath  them. 
The  reasons  for  this  oonduot  follow.  Ver.  6.  1) 
From  the  national  oharaoter  of  Israel: 
nftrS  set  apart  to  Jehovah,  and  thus  holy,  but 
the  idea  here  is  not  of  freedom  from  sin,  as  also 


in  Ex.  xix.  6.  According  to  this  priestly  title  it 
has  the  task  of  the  banning,  or  curse,  but  also 
the  duty  not  to  pollute  itself  religiously,  or  to 
fall  under  the  curee  (ver.  26),  Lev.  xi.  44.  2) 

From  the  ohoice  of  Israel  (iv.  47).  8)  From  the 

destination  of  Israel  to  be  above  all  people  in 

which  the  ohoice  reaches  its  end.  in  * 

property  viewed  as  a  sure  possession  (as  nSnj, 
iv.  20,  an  inheritance)  from  *?JD  to  acquire  or 
gain  (1  Pet.  ii.  9,  el?  ntpuroltfotv).  Ver.  7.  8uoh 
a  pre  eminenoe  has  its  ground  not  in  anything 
external,  as  in  the  numerical  importance  and 
greatness  of  a  people,  in  whioh  oase  to  be  above 
all  would  imply  that  they  were  more  numerous, 
if  not  than  all  taken  together,  still  than  any  one 
of  the  all.  That  Israel  was  as  the  stars  (i.  10 ; 
x.  22)  was  merely  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
of  God  to  the  fathers,  a  promise  according  to 
grace,  not  implying  any  merit  or  pre-eminence 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  For  ye  were,  sq.,  is 
not  to  be  pressed,  as  if  each  of  the  other  nations 
surpassed  Israel  in  numbers  and  natural  strength 
(ver.  1),  but  that  while  in  the  promise  of  grace 
the  sands  of  the  sea-shore  (Gen.  xxii.  18)  are 
not  sufficient  to  correspond  with  the  greatness 
of  Israel,  it  appears  in  nature  as  a  drop  in  the 
ooean,  as  set  over  against  the  nations  generally, 
or  even  against  those  directly  in  view  here  (Lu. 
xii.  82).  prfn  inclination,  delight,  pleasure  in 
any  one  (Gen.  xxxiv.  8;  Isa.  xxxviii.  17).  [Bib. 
Com.  :  44  He  chose  to  himself  Israel,  when  as  yet 
but  a  single  family,  or  rather  a  single  person — 
Abraham.”  8o  also  Wordsworth. — A.  G.]. 
Ver.  8.  JWIKD,  oomp.  i.  27.  As  in  iv.  87,  with 
reference  to  t^e  fathers,  the  ohoice  rests  npon 
love,  so  here  ver.  7  in  direot  reference  to  Israel 
itself,  but  here  also  ver.  8,  the  realisation  of  this 
choice  in  leading  them  from  Egypt; the  reference 
to  the  fathers  is  introduced  through  the  faithful¬ 
ness  and  truth  of  Jehovah.  (Luke  i.  78;  1  John 
iv.  8,  16).  Comp.  iii.  24;  iv.  84.  Ver.  9,  iv.  85, 
Jehovah  the  true  and  faithful  God;  the  latter  in 
a  twofold  respect:  1)  keeping  oovenantand 
meroy  through  whioh  alone  the  establishment 
of  the  covenant  (oomp.  upon  iv.  18.  Doot.  and 
Eth.  18),  was  confirmed,  v.  10;  Ex.  xx.  6,  and 
2)  ver.  10:  And  repayeth,  sq.,  by  whioh  v.  9; 

Ex.  xx.  6,  are  illustrated.  To  hia  faoe  indi¬ 
vidually,  eaoh  one  of  them,  like  the  expression 
upon  his  own  head.  [Bib.  Com.:  44  Punishes  , 
His  enemies  in  their  own  proper  persons.  The 
phrase  variously  interpreted.  4 Openly,’  Gao- 
TIU8;  4  instantly,’ Vulgate,  Vatkr;  4  while  still 
alive,’  Rosen  mullrr.” — A.  G.].  The  repetition 
guards  what  is  said  against  the  doubt,  that  God 
in  opposition  to  His  faithfulness,  delays  to  pun¬ 
ish,  because  the  punishing  brings  no  gain,  pays 
nothing  If  He  thus  delays,  it  is  upon  other 
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grounds  entirely,  2  Pet.  iii.  9;  Rom.  ii.  4.  Yer. 
11,  ri.  17 ;  ▼.  1. 

2.  Vers.  12-10.  While  in  iv.  81  a  relation  was 
foreseen  for  a  warning  in  which  Israel  falls  into 
disobedienoe,  and  Jehovah  alone  keeps  the  cove¬ 
nant,  here  ver.  12  for  their  encouragement  a  better 
case,  the  only  right  case,  is  selected,  in  which 
the  people  hear  and  obey,  since  it  does  these 
judgments  (comp,  upon  iv.  1)  i.  «.,  whatever  is 
right,  in  all  relations,  according  to  this  oom- 
mandmant,  snd  the  statutes  (ver.  11).  In 
this  case  they  should  receive  as  a  reward  (3££ 
Isa.  v.  28),  with  the  most  emphatio  prominence, 
whatever  in  ver.  9  is  presented  barely  as  the 
truth  of  Jehovah  corresponding  to  the  love  of 
Israel.  Others  render  merely  therefore,  be¬ 
cause,  (viii.  20;  Num.  xiv.  24)  or.  And  this  is 
the  result,  if  ye  will,  sq.,  so  Jehovah  will  keep, 
sq.  Yer.  18.  Inwardly  love,  outwardly  enlarge¬ 
ment,  the  medium  of  the  blessing. 

(xxviii.  4,  18,  61  )  Veneres  Astarte,  appellative 
as  Ceres  of  the  grain,  Lueina  of  the  birth. 
(Kmobil).  In  connection  with  IlCf,  used  per¬ 
haps  purposely  with  oon tempt.  Yer.  14.  The 
wish  becomes  now  a  formal  promise.  Yer.  16. 
Connect*  with  the  solemnity  of  the  promise,  the 
avert  ing  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  the  blessing  of  life. 
The  generally  expressed  AH  sicknesses  is  now 
specialised  by  the  recollect  ion  of  Egyptian  diseases 
(xxviii.  27,  60).  The  transitive  thought  to  the 
special  Egyptian  diseases  in  this  connection,  if 
it  is  not  to  be  viewed  as  a  mere  supposition,  must 
be,  in  the  memory  of  Israel,  the  historical  plagues. 
(Ex.  xv.  16).  For  the  peculiarities  as  to  the 
diseases  of  Egypt,  comp.  Henostenbero.  The 
Books  of  Moses,  p.  225  sq.  [Pliny,  as  quoted  in 
the  Bible  Com.,  calls  Egypt  the  mother  of  most 
diseases.  Waonbr,  Nat .  Hist,  of  Man ,  a  foous 
of  contagious  sickness  of  all  history.  <*  It  is  not 
without  significance  that  Egypt,  whioh  repre¬ 
sents  in  Scripture  the  world  as  contrasted  with 
the  Church,  should  thus  lie  under  the  power  of 
disease  and  death.” — A.  G  ].  Thus  the  plague 
scarcely  ever  ceasing  in  Alexandria;  eye  dis¬ 
eases  are  very  frequent  in  Egypt;  more  reoently 
the  cholera  came  from  thence.  The  plagues  hold 
the  ohief  place  among  the  evil  diseases  befall¬ 
ing  the  Egyptians  in  reference  to  Israel,  so  they 
should  be  put  upon  all  those  hating  thee,  and 
thus  the  people  of  God  are  literally  placed  pa¬ 
rallel  with  their  God  (comp.  ver.  10;  v.  9)  — 
they  hate  thee  because  they  hated  Me.  Henoe 
all  that  ver.  16,  taking  up  the  thread  from  the 
beginning  of  the  chapter,  inculcates  anew  upon 
Israel,  becomes  a  divine  judgment:  Comp.  Num. 
xxiv.  8;  xiv.  9.  (Deut.  xxxi.  17).  “The  affeo* 
tions  or  inclinatious  of  the  heart  are  attributed 
to  the  eyes  of  those  in  whom  they  appear  or  may 
be  seen”  (Berl.  Bib.).  Comp.  Dent.  xiii.  8; 
xix.  18,  etc.  Snare.  The  image  of  the  hunt, 
draught-net,  snare,  not  used  so  much  with  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  ensnaring  in  sin,  as  rather  to  the 
imprisonment  in  the  like  judgments  with  these 
whioh  Israel  should  execute,  partly  as  divine 
judgments,  partly  as  the  natural  nemesis,  (the 
self-destructive  power  of  evil),  Hupfeld  upon 
Ps.  ix.  16.  Comp.  Exod.  x.  7.  Bin  elsewhere 
specially  the  serving  oiher  gods  (ver.  4),  but  sinoe 
this  is  only  the  result  of  sparing  the  people,  it  is 


generally  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  divine  com¬ 
mand  to  consume  them. 

8.  Vers.  17-26.  In  the  statement,  ver.  7, humbling 
all  self-righteous  thoughts,  according  to  which, 
faith  alone  could  be  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  pre¬ 
sumption  and  fleshly  boldness,  there  might  be  also 
in  opposition  to  faith,cowardioe,  the  prudence  of 
fear,  whioh  would  prevent  obedience  (i.  23). 
Hence  ver.  17  sq.,  in  thy  heart,  because  the 
heart  is  desponding  as  it  is  over-confident,  ( Jer. 
xvii.  9).  Ver.  18  (i.  21),  i.  30;  iv.  84 ;  vi.  22. 
Yer.  19. — n  of  whioh  I  have  so  many  times  si- 
ready  spoken  reminding  thee.  Yer.  20.  More¬ 
over  also  the  hornet  (ryHVn  [Keil]  with 
the  article  collective  as  a  species  or  kind),  t.  «., 
before  thou  consumest,  destroy est  them  (ver.  16) 
and  thus  evidently  to  be  understood  as,  ii.  25, 
of  the  terrors  of  God,  whioh  should  go  before  Is¬ 
rael  (Rnobel)  with  whioh  also  Josh.  xxiv.  12, 
Ps.  xliv.  2)  fully  agree.  Form  distinction  from 
Israel’s  sword  and  bow,  there  is  something  truly 
wrought  by  God,  and  this  is  then  emblematized 
under  the  more  simple  and  sometimes  insigni¬ 
ficant  form,  the  more  mighty  the  work  ia.  In 
the  plagues  in  Egypt  the  small  animals  served 
as  the  hosts  of  God.  The  so-oalled  large  was  pa 
are  feared  by  man  and  beast  from  the  pa  inf  ill¬ 
ness  of  their  sting.  Armies  have  been  seriously 
molested  or  destroyed  by  hornets.  JElian  XI. 
28.  But  even  in  Ex.  xxiii.  28  (to  which  there 
is  a  reference  here),  the  hornets  are  not  men¬ 
tioned  “as  peculiarly  fitted  to  exoite  alarm,”  as 
Schulte  thinks,  but — and  this  may  serve  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  article — as  symbolizing  the  terrors 
there  described  in  ver.  27.  Thus  the  terrors  of 
God  should  so  clear  the  way  among  the  nations, 
that  Israel  should  have  merely  to  glean  ;  they 
would  already,  and  indeed  utterly,  perish  before 
the  terrors  of  the  coming  events. — Before  thee 
shows  that  Israel  should  be  active  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  which  God  uses.  Ver.  21,  i.  29,  42  (xxxi. 
17).  Yer.  22.  (Ver.  1),  as  Ex.  xxiii.  29  sq. 
(2  Kings  xvii.  25  sq.).  Thus  Moses  indeed 
strikes  another  tone,  Josh,  xxiii.  18 ;  comp. 
Judg.  ii.  8;  iii.  1.  Yer.  28.  it  83,  15.  *104710, 
destruction  effeoted  inwardly  through  fear  (ver. 
20),  outwardly  through  sicknesses,  the  sword, 
and  the  like.  Yer.  24,  ii.  80;  iii.  8.  The  utter 
destruction  of  the  Canaanites  whioh  is  described, 
ver.  28,  by  the  instruments,  the  way  and  man¬ 
ner  generally,  is  here  presented  by  the  objects 
which  are  more  especially  concerned,  tdxeir 
kings  (Josh.  x.  22  sq.),  and  the  nations 
(names),  (xxv.  19).  After  such  a  destruction 
of  the  persons,  it  only  remains  to  speak  of  their 
affairs  or  possessions.  Yer.  25.  A  pure  separa¬ 
tion.  Thou  shalt  not  desire  (v.  18),  much  lews 
take  or  bring  into  thy  bouse,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  (ver.  26).  Coverings,  ornaments,  and  the 
like  are  intended.  Comp,  upon  ver.  16.  Israel 
must  share  the  opposition  of  God  to  idols;  other¬ 
wise  it  will  be  betrayed  into  that  whioh  has 
been  used  in  the  service  of  idols,  and  be  involved 
in  the  judgment  of  God  upon  it.  Ver.  26. 
Faithfulness  in  little  things  proves  their  love  to 
Jehovah;  the  sacred  seal  for  Him  should  never 
grow  cold,  and  degenerate  into  indifference 
t  toward  anything  connected  with  the  Cana&nitish 
I  idolatrous  service.  What  is  abomination  to 
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Jehovah  is  a  curse  for  Israel.  The  want  of  an 
inward  consecration  to  Qod  in  thought  leads 
necessarily  to  an  outward  oonseoration  to  Godt 
through  destruction.  17133,  the  masculine,  re¬ 
fers  to  arm  *)D3  (ver.  25)  as  K171  also.  yptf, 
Leritioal  impurities,  Lot.  xL 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  For  the  Bann  (Cheram)  comp,  upon  L  6— 
iv.  40.  Doot.  and  Eth.  8  and  9. 

[2.  As  to  the  rigorous  destruction  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  here  commanded,  two  things  are  to  be 
observed.  1.  That  it  was  a  judioial  act  on  the 
part  of  God.  The  iniquity  of  the  Amorites, 
which  was  not  yet  full,  Gen.  xv.  16,  was  now 
full  God  had  patiently  endured  their  inquities. 
He  had  given  them  space  for  repentance,  He 
had  sent  among  them  the  patriarchs,  whose 
worship  was  a  constant  testimony  to  the  true 
Qod,  bad  warned  by  the  solemn  judgments  upon 
l he  oities  of  the  plain,  and  they  had  resisted  all. 
The  times  of  retribution  for  these  nations  bad 
come,  as  it  came  to  the  world  before  tho  flood, 
as  it  came  to  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  who 
used  the  foroes  and  elements  of  the  natural 
world  in  carrying  out  His  judgments  in  other 
cases,  now  uses  as  His  instruments  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  But  2.  It  is  clear  here  that  the  Israelites 
acted  by  an  express  and  definite  divine  command. 
They  were  not  actuated  by  desire  of  conquest  or 
gain,  or  by  worldly  ambition.  This  was  ex¬ 
pressly  and  carefully  guarded  against  in  the 
very  grant  of  the  land  made  to  them  and  in  the 
fact  that  they  were  strictly  enjoined  to  come  to 
all  other  nations  than  the  dwellers  in  Canaan 
with  offers  of  peace.  They  were  farther  warned, 
and  that  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  impressive 
way,  that  a  like  sin  on  their  part  wouid  involve 
a  like  destruction.  There  were  also  great  moral 
ends  to  be  secured  with  respect  to  Israel  to 
guard  it  from  the  contamination  of  heathenism, 
and  with  reepeot  to  all  men  to  set  forth,  as  in  a 
rehearsal,  the  retributive  process  which  is  going 
forward  now  in  the  history  of  nations,  and 
which  shall  reach  its  Anal  act  and  consumma¬ 
tion  when  Christ  shall  judge  all  whose  iniqui¬ 
ties  are  fall.  See  Hrnostbxbiro,  Auth .  II. 
471-607;  Graves  on  the  Pentateuch;  Kalisch 
870.— A.  G.] 

8.  Sinoe  the  Canaanites,  vi.  19  (elsewhere 
also),  are  called  the  enamlas  of  Israel,  chap, 
rii.  ineulcates  with  snored  earnestness  from  its 
beginning  to  its  close  their  entire  and  thorough 
eradication  (ver.  6),  states  it  as  a  principle  of 
theoeratio  hostility,  whose  realisation  for  the 
people  of  God  comes  out  in  the  so-called  impre¬ 
catory  psalms.  In  oonneotion  with  the  moral 
aversion  and  horror  which  Israel  truly  in  thfs 
following  after  God  should  feel  towards  the 
idolatrous  heathenism,  with  a  practical  energy 
Darning  down  into  the  individual  life,  there  is  a 
hatred  for  the  sake  of  Jehovah  in  the  interests 
of  His  honor,  whioh  a  true  love  for  God  gives. 
The  former  corresponds  to  the  nature  of  God 
and  true  piety,  as  well  as  tho  latter.  If  we  can 
•ay  in  a  social  way:  “The  friend  of  my  friend 
is  himself  my  friend,"  how  muoh  mors  upon  the 
theoeratio  ground  must  the  enemy  of  God  be 


Israel’s  enemy!  The  distinction  between  pri¬ 
vate  hatred,  and  hatred  for  the  sake  of  God,  is 
hardly  sufficient  here,  since  piety  can  never  be 
a  pure  abstraction  from  its  subjeot;  but  the 
i  more  vital  it  is,  the  more  subjective  it  will  be; 
the  interests  of  God  are  ever  my  interests.  As 
the.  reproaches  of  Christ  over  the  cities,  in 
whioh  the  most  of  His  mighty  works  were  done, 
because  they  bad  not  repented ;  as  His  repeated 
woe  over  the  Pharisees ;  as  the  curse  of  Peter 
on  Simon  Magus ;  as  the  well-known  uiteranoe 
of  Paul  in  regard  to  the  ooppersmith  Alexander, 
are  New  Testament  instances,  so  the  Heid  Cat. 

Q.  62,  in  reference  to  the  coming  of  Christ,  com¬ 
forts  itself  with  this:  “that  He  will  cast  all  His 
and  my  enemies  (t.  e.  those  who  are  at  the  same 
time  mine)  into  eternal  perdition  "  But  any 
misunderstanding  between  the  hatred  flowing 
out  of  love  to  God.  and  the  hatred  springing 
from  selfishness. is  prevented  by  the  distinction 
between  after  the  Spirit  and  after  the  flesh. 
Christ  utters  the  fundamental  theocratic  posi¬ 
tion  after  the  Spirit,  Matt.  v.  43:  “Ye  have 
heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor,  and  hate  thy  enemy;  But  His  “I  say 
unto  you,”  sq.  (rer.  44)  goes  through  the  whole 
sermon  on  the  mount,  and  bears  especially  against 
the  carnal  interpretation  and  use  of  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  position  understood  alone  after  the  8pirit,  as 
it  was  generally  known  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  almost  alone  received 
as  valid  (Acts  x.  28).  They  understood  the 
theoretical  fundamental  position  given  out  of 
love  to  Jehovah,  as  applying  over  and  beyond 
the  historical  letter;  the  hatred  against  the  Ca¬ 
naanites.  against  their  idolatrous  service,  as  a 
required  national  hate  generally.  That  was 
spirit  indeed,  but  the  spirit  of  the  flesh  (politi¬ 
cal  egoism  1.  Then  they  applied  it  in  the  private 
life  from  the  stand-point  of  the  letter,  and  thence 
much  more  still  to  other  ends  than  those  intend¬ 
ed,  than  to  the  heathen.  This  was  the  letter  of 
the  flesh  (Dogmatic  Egoism).  As,  however, 
Christ,  Matt.  v.  44,  turns  Himself  against  this 
unloosing  on  the  one  hand,  and  this  ossifying 
on  the  other,  of  this  fundamental,  theooratic  po¬ 
sition,  so  also  His  but  I  against  that  «•  which  has 
been  said,"  is  unmistakable  also  after  the  Spirit. 
The  spirit  of  the  New  Covenant  differs  therein 
from  the  spWt  of  theOld Covenant,  that  according 
to  Luke  ix.  66,  “the  Son  of  Man  is  not  oome  to 
destroy  men’s  lives,  but  to  save  them"  (comp, 
v.  64,  66),  [».  e.  against  the  spirit  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  as  it  was  understood  and  carried  out 
by  the  Jews,  or  even  as  the  disciples,  in  the 
case  quoted,  conceived  of  that  Spirit.  There  is 
no  real  distinction  in  spirit  between  the  Old  and 
the  New. — A.  G.]  The  special  grace  for  Israel 
has  become  general,  and  grace  prevails  over 
judgment.  Thus  the  love  of  God  is  poured  into 
our  hearts  through  the  Holy  Spirit  given  unto 
us,  and  love  bears  all,  believes  all,  and  hopes 
all  things. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1  sq.  Luthbr:  “After  he  has  made  the 
heart  right,  which  then  becomes  a  spring  of 
works,  then  he  direots  the  hand  with  the  other 
members,  that  they  should  destroy,  sq.  Our 
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sword  is  the  word  of  God,  with  whioh  the  spirit¬ 
ual  people  fight  and  kill, ».  e.  convert  the  heathen 
from  their  error,  in  whioh  they  have  lived.” 
Calvin:  “ Therefore  it  is  better  for  us  to  sun¬ 
der  connections,  than  bj  intimacy  with  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  God  to  be  drawn  by  their  allurements 
away  from  Him;  for  they  will  ever  strive  by 
all  possible  arts  to  make  division  between  us 
and  God.  While  we  live  among  unbelievers  we 
eannot  escape  the  common  corruption;  but 
when  we  seek  close  communion  with  them,  we 
throw  open  the  door  to  Satan.”  Bbrl.  Bib.: 
“Thus  also  the  New  Testament  forbids  intima- 
cies  with  vicious  men,  who  are  living  as  the 
heathen,”  1  Cor.  v.  9;  2  Cor.  vi.  14.  Yer.  8. 
Tub.  Bib.:  “Marriage  with  an  unbeliever,  or 
an  infidel  is  most  dangerous,  and  to  be  coun¬ 
selled  against.”  Yer.  4.  Bbrl.  Bib.:  “Think 
not  that  thou  wilt  convert  them,  through  thy 
Intimacy;  rather  they  will  lead  thee  astray. 
Gradually  one  accommodates  himself  to  their 
works,  and  does  the  same.”  The  holiness  of 
God’s  people,  not  a  natural  quality  (nature 
rather  inclines  to  the  Canaanites,  henoe  v.  1  sq.), 
bat.  their  destination  in  the  ohoioe  of  God. 
Yer.  7.  Luthbr:  That  they  might  not  fulfil  in 
the  flesh  what  was  begun  in  the  Spirit,  and  be 
puffed  up  with  their  works  after  they  had  de¬ 
stroyed  the  idols  and  the  godless,  as  the  flesh  is 
wont  to  be,  He  comes  and  takes  away  all  glory 
and  confidence  in  their  works,  as  if  he  had  said : 
God  uses  not  your  sword,  beoause  your  strength 
is  neoessary  to  Him;  but  the  glory  of  the  work 
is  this,  that  He  overthrows  so  great  a  number 
with  you  who  are  so  few.  If  He  wished  to 
overcome  them  with  a  great  multitude,  He  would 
not  have  ohosen  you,  but  another  nation  greater 
than  you.”  Yer.  8.  Luthbr:  ’’And  this  is  the 
simple  and  perfect  understanding  of  the  first 
command,  that  we  have  nothing  through  our 
own  merits,  but  have  and  hold  all  things  through 
His  mercy  and  love  alone,  and  so  are  enabled  to 
live  for  His  glory.”  8tarkb:  “Dear  friend,  if 
the  Jews  and  their  fathers  oould  not  earn  from 
God  the  promised  land  whioh  was  so  small, 
belonging  to  earth  and  time,  how  can  we  hope 
to  earn  as  a  debt  heaven  and  eternal  life?”  The 
design  of  the  ohoioe;  separation  from  the  world 


(ver.  8),  the  humbling  of  the  selfish  ego  (ver.  7), 
the  praise  of  the  Lord’s  grace  and  faithfulness 
(ver.  8).  Yer.  10.  Schults:  “The  judgments 
of  God  are  often  delayed,  but  sure.”  Iletribu- 
don  even  in  the  present  dme  is  clear  from 
numerous  cases,  is  taught  under  the  Old  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  wins  olearer  light  in  the  New.”  Ver. 
12.  Luther:  “It  is  preventlent meroy,  through 
which  we  are  ohosen,  oalled  and  justified,  with¬ 
out  any  works  of  ours;  it  is  following  grace 
when  we,  through  our  works,  become  sure  of 
our  part  in  that  preventient  grace,  and  so  eqjoy 
it.”  Yer.  18.  Love,  blessing,  increase,  the 
three-fold  tone  of  divine  graoe.  Yer.  14.  Cra- 
mbr  :  “  The  divine  blessing  profitable  to  all  things, 
sq.,  1  Tim.  iv.  8.  Thus  God  allures  us  to  obedi- 
enoe  through  kindness.”  Yer.  16.  Snare  is  it  to 
thee:  a  word  in  season  for  every  undeoided, 
every  half-way  heart,  every  self-confident  one. 
Consolation  in  times  of  sadness  (ver.  171  from 
what  God  has  done  (ver.  18),  from  what  we 
ourselves  have  experienced  (ver.  19),  from  the 
word  and  promise  of  God  whioh  go  beyond  our 
experience  (ver.  19  sq.).  Yer.  20.  Luthbb: 
“The  hornets  signify,  that  the  godless  should 
be  driven  away  through  the  terrors  of  the  law, 
and  cannot  conceal  themselves,  etc.  It  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Israelites  to  send  the  hornets 
before  them,  neither  is  it  in  ours  to  terrify  any 
godless  one ;  but  God  troubles  and  terrifies  the 
heart,  Acts  ix.  6 ;  ii.  87.”  Ver.  21.  He  that  is 
in  us  is  greater  than  he  that  is  in  the  world  (1 
John  iv.  4);  therefore  fear  not;  He  is  rather  to 
be  feared.  Yer.  22.  Luthbr:  After  the  god¬ 
lessness  of  the  heart  is  overcome,  the  struggle 
between  the  flesh  and  the  Spirit  remains  (Rom. 
vii  ;  Gal.  v.),  that  we  should  not  be  proud  or 
lifted  up.  The  Jebusites,  Canaanites  and  Phil¬ 
istines  are  left  within  the  flesh  to  tempt  us,  and 
to  call  us  to  tho  exercise  of  spiritual  weapons. 
Usually  they  are  cruel  and  raging  passions,  car¬ 
nal  security,  vain  glory,  pride  and  idleness.  ’ 
Luthbr:  “The  house  of  the  conscience  should 
be  kept  pure,  for  there  is  nothing  more  tender 
or  sensitive.”  Little  children,  keep  yourselves 
from  idols,  1  John  v.  21. — Bbrl.  Bib.:  “Is 
everything  under  the  curse  an  abomination,  so 
also  all  who  do  not  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
1  Cor.  xvi.  22.” 


Chaptbr  VIII.  1-20. 

1  All  the  commandments  [commandment!  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall 
ye  observe  to  do,  that  ye  may  live,  and  multiply,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land 

2  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers.  And  thou  shalt  remember  all  the  way 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  led  thee  [has  caused  thee  to  go]  these  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  to  humble  thee,  and  to  prove  thee,  to  know  what  was  in  thine  heart, 

*3  whether  thou  wouldest  keep  his  commandments  [commandment]  or  no.  And  he 
humbled  thee,  and  suffered  thee  to  hunger,  and  fed  thee  with  [suffered  thee  to  eat] 
manna,  which  thou  knewest  not,  neither  did  thy  fathers  know ;  that  he  might 
make  thee  know  that  man  doth  not  live  by  bread  only,  but  by  every  ward  that 
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4  proceedeth  [every  out-going]  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord,  doth  man  live.  Thy 
raiment  waxed  not  old  [fell  not  away  from]  upon  thee,  neither  did  thy  foot  swell1 

5  [trickle]  these  forty  years.  Thou  shalt  also  consider  in  [with]  thine  heart,  that  as 

6  a  man  chasteneth  his  son,  so  the  Lord  thy  God  chasteneth  thee.  Therefore  [and] 
thou  shalt  keep  the  commandments  [commandment]  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk 

7  in  his  ways,  and  to  fear  him.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good 
land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys 

8  and  hills ;  A  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates, 
v  a  land  of  oil-olive1  [olive  trees],  and  honey ;  A  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread 

without  scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it ;  a  land  whose  stones  are 

10  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass.8  When  thou  hast  eaten  [And 
thou  eatest]  and  art  full,  then  thou  shalt  bless  [and  blessedst]  the  Lord  thy  God 

11  for  the  good  land  which  he  hath  given  thee.  Beware  that  thou  forget  [Keep  thee, 
lest  thou  forget]  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  not  keeping  his  commandments  [com¬ 
mandment],  and  his  judgments,  and  his  statutes,  which  1  command  thee  this  day: 

12  Lest  when  thou  hast  eaten,  and  art  full,  and  hast  built  goodly  houses,  and  dwelt 

13  therein ;  And  when  thy  herds  and  thy  flocks  [small  cattle]  multiply,  and  thy  silver 

14  and  thy  gold  is  multiplied,  and  all  that  thou  hast  is  multiplied ;  Then  thine  heart 
be  lifted  up,  and  thou  forget  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  forth  out  of 

15  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  the  house  of  bondage  [servants] ;  Who  led  thee  through 
that  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  [omit  wherein  were]  fiery  serpents, 
and  scorpions,  and  drought  [dry  land],  where  mere  was  no  water:  who  brought 

16  thee  forth  water  out  of  the  rock  of  flint ;  Who  fed  thee  in  the  wilderness  with 
manna,  which  thy  fathers  knew  not,  that  he  might  humble  thee,  and  that  he  might 

17  prove  thee,  to  do  thee  good  at  thy  latter  end :  And  thou  say  in  thine  heart,  My 

18  power  and  the  might  of  mine  hand  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth.  But  thou  shalt 
remember  the  Lord  thy  God ;  for  it  is  he  that  giveth  thee  power  to  get  wealth,  that 
he  may  establish  his  covenant  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers,  ns  it  is  this  day. 

19  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  do  at  all  forget4  [in  fact  forgettest]  the  Lord  thy  God,  and 
walk  after  other  gods,  and  serve  them,  and  worship  [bowest  down  to]  them,  I  tes- 

20  tify  against  you  this  day  that  ye  shall  surely  perish.  As  the  nations  [heathen] 
which  the  liord  destroyeth  before  your  face,  so  shall  ye  perish ;  because  [for  this ; 
for  a  reward]  ye  would  not  be  obedient  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  your  God. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

t  [Ver.  4.  pV3  oocnn  only  here  nod  In  Neh.  xl.  21.  It  is  variously  rendered,  callous,  unshod,  swell,  connected 
iHtii  *  dough  ”  through  the  swelling  in  fermentation.  Shroeder  renders  trickle  or  drop,  from  the  water-blisters  whioh 
would  form  upon  unshod  feet.  A.  V.  seems  best. — A.  G.j 

*  [Ver.  8.  Margin:  olive  trees  of  oil.] 

*  [Ver. ».  Bna.  Com.  and  Wobbswobth  render  copper.— A.  G.] 

*  [Ver.  10.  Torge&ng,  thou  forgettest.  We  hare  no  foil  equivalent.  So  again  in  the  last  danse;  perishing,  ye  shall 
prlihi— A.  G.j 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vera.  1-6.  As  Moses  ewer  keeps  in  view  the 
purpose  of  his  deuteronomio  discourses,  it  can¬ 
not  appear  strange  if  he,  when  the  occasion 
offers,  annonnoes  it  again.  Repetition  has  the 
tendency  rather  to  strengthen  than  to  weaken 
this  discourse.  The  emphasis  upon  the  whole 
law  (all  the  commandments)  (ver.  1,  as  vi. 
24,  25;  oomp.  ver.  1,  Yii.  11)  shows  that  this 
oeenrs  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  repetition, 
not  even  alone  for  the  explanation  of  individual 
commands  from  the  idea  of  the  whole,  hut  also 
for  the  enlargement,  completeness  (▼.  28),  espe¬ 
cially  through  the  prominence  given  to  the  mo¬ 
tives  to  obedienoe,  and  with  reference  to  Canaan 
(the  rations  Ugi  adjeetm).  It  is  less  a  repeated, 
than  a  continuous  (this  day)  enduring  (part. 


^VD)  law-giving.  The  work  cleaves  to  the  per¬ 
son;  while  Moses  lives,  he  gives  the  law. 
8o  thoroughly  is  he  the  bearer  of  his  idea. 
The  expressions  are  nearly  stereotype.  Comp, 
iv.  2;  vi.  1;  v.  1;  vi.  8;  v.  80;  vi.  18:  vii.  18. 
Ver.  2.  And  thou  shalt  remember,  as  v.  15. 
The  recollection  of  the  leading  through  the  wil¬ 
derness,  (i.  81 ;  ii.  7)  bears  here  upon  the  obe¬ 
dienoe  to  the  commands.  Qod  works  this  obe¬ 
dienoe  only  from  the  self-oonscious  man,  in  that 
He  brings  him  to  a  true  self- consciousness  (Luke 
xv.  17),  of  his  own  weakness  (an  over  against 

the  divine  omnipotence)  of  bis  sin  (which  the 
sense  of  the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  Qod 
produces),  of  his  ingratitude  (in  view  of  the  love 
of  Qod).  my  in  Piel  (Qen.  xxxiv.  2)  points  out 
this  more  and  more  intimate  power  exercised 
over  any  one.  Broken  in  his  own  strength, 
humbled  from  his  seif-presumption,  the  man  is 
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referred  to  Ood  (Gen.  xxxii.  26,  27),  to  hear  and 
obey  Him.  Witn  this  purpose  in  the  leading 

through  the  wilderness,  confessedly  from 

HI)?  in  the  sense  to  incline,  declare  his  meaning, 
to  aim  at,  and  thus  the  humiliation  of  Israel  and 
the  design  of  God  ooinoide)  are  connected  to 
prove  and  to  know  as  secondary  or  incidental 

designs  (*7)  which  may  be  distinguished  from  each 
other  as  means  and  ends,  or  as  snbjeotiTe  and  ob¬ 
jective  :  since  the  knowledge  here  is  only  of  ser¬ 
vice  to  God,  as  it  serves  to  reveal  the  people  to  them¬ 
selves,  as  it  justifies  His  ways  to  them  in  every  case 
(oomp.  Doct.  and  Ethioal  2,  on  chap.  i.  1  *6).  With 
such  a  knowledge  of  Israel,  there  (what  was 
in  thina  heart),  was  naturally  sought  at  the 
same  time  the  knowledge  in  what  it  would  result 
(whether  thou  wouldst  keep)  and  thus  the 
pedagogical  significance  of  the  wilderness  aerees 
well,  with  the  end  for  which  the  recollection 
of  the  way  through  the  wilderness  was  here 
enjoined.  Since  the  humiliation  is  the  means  of 
discipline  unto  obedience  (Ps  cxix.  67,  71)  so  it 
is  not  only  confirmed,  but  ver.  8  specifically  ex¬ 
emplified  with  respect  to  food,  as  in  ver.  4  with 
respect  to  the  clothing  of  Israel  in  the  desert  j 
(Isa.  Hi,  7).  Hunger  is  not  alluded  to  as  a  temp¬ 
tation  any  more  than  the  knowledge  of  ver.  8  is 
oo-extensive  with  that  of  ver.  2,  but  as  introduc¬ 
tory.  preparatory,  and  throwing  light  upon  the 
feeding  with  manna.  Hunger,  the  want  of 
bread,  and  desire  for  it  (Ex.  xvi.  8  sq. ;  Num. 
xxi.  5).  Whioh  thou  knoweat  not  qualifies 
and  characterises  this  feeding.  The  more  un¬ 
known,  the  more  clearly  separated  from  the  usual 

means  of  life.  Not  upon  bread  alone  (^J? 
Gen.  xxvii.  40;  Isa.  xxxviii.  16)  as  the  ordinary 
food,  as  if  tntiar  omnium ,  upon  whioh  the  life  of 
man  rests  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  Isa.  iii.  1 ;  Exek.  iv. 
16;  v.  16).  [Wordsworth:  “As  if  bread  could 
nourish  life  irrespective  of  God’s  will,  or  as  if 
Hu  could  not  support  life  without  it,  or  without 
any  means  at  all.  See  Matt.  Iv.  4,  where  He 
who  is  the  living  bread  quotes  these  words 
against  the  tempter. — A.  G.].  But  by  •▼©ry 
word,  not: but  also  upon,  rather:  muoh  more 
upon,  sq.  Thus  not  the  bread,  but  the  Lord. 
Literally,  ovary  outgoing  of  tha  mouth  of 
Jehovah,  word,  command,  promise,  thus  not 
specially  the  law.  But  if  the  life  of  men  rests 
upon  the  mouth  of  God,  then  men  must  cleave  to 
the  mouth  of  God  and  obey  Him.  Comp.  i.  26, 
48.  Obedience  is  not  only  better  than  sacrifice, 
(l  Sam.  xv.  22)  but  even  than  bread,  (John  iv. 
84).  The  feeding  with  manna  was  therefore  the 
most  decided,  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  believer 
the  most  blessed  humiliation  (Ps.  lxxiii.  26).  If 
man  lives  upon  the  Lord,  so  the  Lord  can  nour¬ 
ish  and  sustain  his  life,  in  every  Way,  even  mi¬ 
raculously.  Matt.  iv.  4 ;  Luke  iv.  4.  God  is  thus 
simply  indispensable  to  the  life  of  men  in  every 
aspeot  (xxix.  6) ;  John  vi.  82  sq  [“  The  lesson 
was  thus  taught,  that  it  is  not  nature  whioh  nou¬ 
rishes  man,  but  God  the  Creator,  by  and  through 
nature ;  and  generally  that  God  is  not  tied  to  the 
particular  channels  through  whioh  He  is  pleased 
to  work.”  Bib.  Com. — A.  G  ].  As  in  the  manna 
extraordinary  food  was  miraculously  created, 
the  creative  power  of  God  remedied  the  hunger,  j 


so  ver.  4  presents  the  providenoe  of  God  to  the 
people,  which  in  so  marvellous  a  way  preserves 
their  clothing  beyond  what  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Stark*  :  “  That  thou  hast  not  necessa¬ 
rily  to  wear  rent  garments  and  such  as  could  not 
oo ver  thee  ”).  p2£3,  to  become  soft,  liquid,  water 

blisters  upon  the  feet,  because  the  sandals  being 
worn  out  they  were  compelled  to  march  bare¬ 
foot.  It  was  a  miraculous  blessing,  Moses  says, 
without  onoe  stopping  to  reason  why  it  should 
occur.  It  does  not  exclude  the  use  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  supplies  to  whioh  Kurts  refers,  the  rioh 
herds  supplying  abundantly  wool  and  leather, 
the  numerous  garments  and  sandals  whioh  every 
Israelite  must  have  possessed,  (Ex.  xii.  84,  36) 
the  garments  of  the  Egyptians  whioh  were  washed 
ashore  (Ex.  xiv.  80)  and  the  booty  they  would 
have  secured  from  the  Amalekites,  sq.  We  need  not 
hold  with  some  Jewish  Rabbis,  or  some  Christian 
expositors,  that  the  clothes  and  shoes  upon  the 
children  grew  with  their  growth,  or  with  a  re¬ 
ference  to  Exek.  xvi.  10  Bq.,  that  the  Angel  was 
present  as  a  tailor  in  the  wilderness.  Comp, 
upon  ii.  7.  [It  iB  idle,  of  oonrse,  to  speculate  as 
to  the  process  by  whioh  this  result  was  secured, 
as  it  would  be  to  ask  how  Christ  multiplied  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  Bat  while  we  need  not  over¬ 
look  the  natural  supplies,  nor  exclude  human 
agency  in  part,  as  that  agency  was  used  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  preparing  the  manna;  it  is  clear  that 
these  natural  supplies  were  supplemented  by 
some  special  and  miraculous  exeroise  of  the  di¬ 
vine  power. — A.  G.].  Ver.  6.  And  consider, 
as  and  remember,  in  ver.  2.  The  recollection 
of  the  journey  through  the  wilderness  should 
serve  to  bring  Israel  to  the  consideration  which 
that  leading  had  in  view,  hence  the  comparison, 
(Ex.  iv.  22)  of  a  man  and  hia  aon,  as  i.  81, 
and  ohasteneth  (Schrordkr  instructeth)  as  in 
iv.  86.  Comp,  the  same.  To  give  snoh  know¬ 
ledge  God  is  continually  teaching.  And  this  in¬ 
struction  is  very  fitting  here,  where  Moses  calls 

attention  to  obedience.  (*|53V"IV.  Comp.  iv. 
89).  Ver.  6.  Announces  the  practical  end  (iv. 
10 ;  vi.  24).  To  walk  in  his  ways,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  iv.  8 ;  vi.  14,  thus  to  follow  Him  in  the 
way  in  whioh  He  leads  His  people,  and  has 
pointed  out  in  His  law,  whioh  is  equivalent  to 
walking  in  His  commandments,  t.  to  do  them, 
to  live  according  to  them,  x.  12;  xi.  22;  xix.  9; 
xxvi.  17. 

2.  Vers.  7-10.  Over  against  the  wilderness 
with  its  miraculous  leading,  Canaan  now  enters 
as  the  goal  of  this  leading,  in  a  comprehensive 
and  gorgeous  description ;  the  extraordinary 
there,  becomes  here  nearly  the  ordinary,  be¬ 
cause  belonging  to  the  character  of  the  land. 
Whoever  there  has,  to  him  shall  be  given,  that 
he  may  have  abundantly.  So  much  greater  is 
the  obligation  to  obedienoe.  [This  description 
of  the  land  is  peculiarly  appropriate  on  the 
supposition  that  Moses  aotnally  described  it,  just 
as  the  people  stood  upon  its  borders,  and  with  a 
view  to  encourage  them  to  faithfulness  and  obe¬ 
dienoe.  It  would  have  been  comparatively  aim¬ 
less  if  the  book  came  from  a  later  author,  and 
out  of  entirely  different  oironmstances. — A.  G.j. 

Ver.  7.  (iii.  26;  iv.  21).  n6nn  usually  the 
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titm  of  the  sea,  as  the  sea,  bat  here  the 

masses  of  water  below  the  earth,  which  here  and 
there  find  issue  through  the  surfooe.  We  think 
of  the  valley  streams,  as  the  Arnon,  the  Jabbok, 
sq.,  but  especially  of  the  Jordan,  with  its  seas, 
its  different  sources  in  Lebanon  and  Hermon, 
Mfed  by  the  snows  and  rains  upon  its  lofty  sum¬ 
mit,  and  grotto  basins,  through  its  ioy  treasure 
chambers  and  caverns,  kept  in  its  course  through 
the  whole  year,  while  nearly  all  the  other  Sy¬ 
rian  streams  sink  away  through  the  dry  season.” 
Thus  abundance  of  water.  Then  fruitfulness,  as 
also  Tacitus,  Ammian,  and  others  (Winbb,  II., 
p.  188),  affirm.  Wheat  in  abundance  (1  Kings 
v.  11 ;  Esek.  xxvii.  17)  found  even  now  in  con¬ 
siderable  measures.  Barley  for  the  oattle,  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  horses,  but  used  sIbo  for  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people,  also  largely  raised, 
vines,  the  cultivation  of  which  constituted  a 
main  branch  of  agriculture,  to  which  the  land 
and  climate  are  favorable.  [The  vine  is  still 
cultivated  in  Palestine  in  those  parts  in  which 
there  is  a  considerable  population.  See  8tan- 
liy,  S.  and  />.,  and  Robinson's  Bibl.  Res. — A. 
0.].  Vines  and  fig-trees  used  proverbially  for 
the  peaceful  condition  in  Palestine.  The  pome¬ 
granates,  partly  wild,  partly  in  g  rdens,  of  bril¬ 
liant  color,  beautiful  form,  fruit,  fleshy,  juicy, 
and  refreshing.  | JVT  the  olive  of  oil  (the 
olive  tree  which  yields  oil)  in  distinction  from 
the  wild  olive  (|Dtf  yg).  The  olive  of  Palestine 
was  specially  prized.  Honey,  thq  favorite  food 
still  in  Eastern  lands,  used  instead  of  the  un¬ 
known  sugar.  Ver.  9.  A  special  application  of 
such  fruitfulness,  with  a  reference  to  Gen.  iii. 
19,  so  that  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  lost  pa¬ 
radise  oleaves  to  the  land.  J\J3pD3  from  |30 
to  bumble  oneself,  to  be  poor.  It  is  as  muoh  as 
if  he  said,  in  which  thou  shalt  not  have  to  stoop 
to  toil,  and  to  pour  out  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  in 
order  to  eat  thy  bread.  But  more  generally,  as 
God  is  sufficient  to  Israel  instead  of  the  gods  of 
the  heathen,  so  His  land  affords  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  so  that  the  people  need  not  to  enter  into 
commerce  with  other  people  from  any  want  or 
necessity,  and  may  avoid  dangerous  alliances 
with  them.  Hence  also  the  iron  and  the  brass 
(copper)  the  indispensable  metals  are  alluded  to. 
Not  only  are  the  warm  springs  at  Tiberias  ferru¬ 
ginous,  and  the  soil  at  Hasbeiya,  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  iron,  but  iron  stones  are  found 
upon  Lebanon,  and  iron  strata  are  supposed  to 
exist  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  19).  We  are  to  think  also  of  the  ferrugi¬ 
nous  basalt  in  North  Canaan,  especially  in  the 
East  of  Jordan,  and  also  in  the  land  of  the  Amo* 
rites.  Did  Israel  engage  in  mining,  or  did  they 
neglect  it!  [See  the  passage  in  Job  xxviii.  1-11. 
—A  G.].  Traces  of  former  copper  works  aro 
found  on  Lebanon.  Ver.  10  gives  the  result  of 
the  description  of  the  land,  which  could  not  be 
deferred.  It  must  be  so— cannot  be  otherwise. 
The  Jewish  tradition  of  grace  at  meals,  and  indeed 
niter  meals,  founded  upon  this  passage  is  too 
narrow  and  speoial  an  explanation.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  Christ  introduces  the  thanks  and  blessing 
before  the  meal.  Matt.  xiv.  19;  xv.  86:  xxvi.  26. 

8.  Vers.  10-20.  Still  how  the  transition  to  the 
warning  reminds  us  of  home  and  the  Christian 


grace ;  Lord  J esus,  let  us  never  forget  Thy  love  In 
the  eating!  Ver.  11.  Comp.  iv.  9,  15,  23;  vi. 
12.  To  forget  leads  to  the  not  keeping.  Self¬ 
keeping  guards  against  the  forgetting,  iv.  1  sq. ; 
vi.  40;  v.  1 ;  vi.  2,  8,  17 ;  vii.  11;  viii.  1.  That 
thou  forget  not  is  the  main  thought  here, 
hence  ver.  12,  illustrating  practically  the  thought, 
resumes  after  the  manner  of  vi.  10,  the  particu¬ 
lars  completed  in  the  next  verse  (vii.  13).  Ver. 

14  shows  how  the  want  of  self-circumspection 
finds  utteranoe  in  self- exaltation,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  with  respect  to  Jehovah,  boastfulness. 
Hence,  as  a  conclusion,  the  great  deeds  of  Je¬ 
hovah  are  still  once  more  suocinotly  stated  ;  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  (vi.  12,  21  sq.;  vii.  8,  19), 
and  (ver.  15)  the  leading  through  the  wilderness 
(ver.  2  sq.)  in  the  light  of  which  every  thought 
of  self-glorying  falls  away.  Comp.  i.  19.  The 
fearfulness  is  portrayed  through  the 
(Num.  xxi.  6).  according  to  its  primary 

sense,  that  which  draws  itself  together,  thus  the 
coiled,  rolled  together  (henoe  less  easily  distin¬ 
guished  and  more  dangerous)  serpents, — those 
peculiarly  poisonous ;  and  in  its  secondary  mean¬ 
ing  (even  without  the  W&)  burning,  whose  bite 
produced  burning  inflammation.  The  Sinaitio 
peninsula  abounds  in  all  kinds  of  poisonous 
creeping  animals.  The  following  words  are  sim¬ 
ply  a  rhetorical  apposition,  thrown  together, 
without  J)  (Kkil),  and  therefore  the  more 
striking.  pKDI  from  NOV  to  be  dry,  to  thirst, 
l**ads  fitly  to  the  most  wonderful  (out  of  the 
flinty,  hardest  rock)  water  supply,  to  which  the 
fever  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents, 
even  more  fitly  leads,  as  also  that  dryness  and 
thirst  were  characteristics  of  the  wilderness,  in 
contrast  with  Canaan  abounding  in  water  (ver. 
7).  Ex.  xvii.  6;  Num.  xx.  11.  Since  the  feed¬ 
ing  with  manna,  ver  16,  refers  back  to  ver.  8, 
and  therefore  must  be  regarded  as  a  humiliation, 

so  the  two-fold  ({J^O1*)  defining  the  end,  ap¬ 
pears,  at  least  according  to  the  sense,  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  entire  works  of  Jehovah  mentioned, 
in  any  case,  to  those  spoken  of  in  ver.  16,  after 
ver.  2.  These  deeds  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  fa¬ 
vors,  sinoe  the  favors  or  good  deads  are  fixed  at 
the  end  of  Israel, ». «.,  not  at  the  end  of  life, 
which  is  not  involved  in  the  connection,  but  the 
end  of  the  desert  journey.  The  favor  of  the 
promised  land  was  the  end  of  Israel  here  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  as  if  be  bad  said  the  final  act  of  kind¬ 
ness.  [Wobdswobth:  “The  latter  end  of  Is¬ 
rael  was  not  only  their  entrance  into  Canaan, 
but  it  extends  to  the  last  days  in  which  God  com¬ 
forted  the  true  Israel  of  God  by  the  coming  of 
Christ.” — A.  G.].  Ver.  17  is  a  parallel  continu¬ 
ation  of  ver.  14.  In  thins  heart,  lifting  itself 
up,  growing  presumptuous.  Moses  traoes  the 
emotion  to  its  source,  as  if  he  bad  said,  think  in 
thyself,  persuade  thyself.  This  wealth,  land, 
possessions,  position,  etc.  Ver.  18.  But  remem¬ 
ber  (rather), for  that  would  be  to  forget.  That 
he  may  (the  end,  the  purpose)  establish  (cause 
to  stand  up,  preserve  entire, fulfil)  his  oovenant 
(iv.  81).  especially  the  promise  of  Canaan  (Gen. 
xxvi.  8).  As  it  is  this  day  (ii.  80;  iv.20).  “If 
the  East  Jordan  region  was  conquered,  the  West 
Jordan  also  should  be  taken  ”  (Knobbl)  iv.  87 
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sq.  A  solemn  testimony  closes  the  warning,  as 
iv.  26.  Ver.  19;  vi.  10;  xii.  14;  v.  9.  Ver.  20. 
If  ye  plaoe  yourselves  by  the  side  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  in  their  apostacy,  ye  shall  perish  like 
them.  A  counterpart  to  vii.  12. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Everything  in  the  present  life  is  laid  under 
obligation  in  the  Pentateuch,  which  aims  at  a 
life  of  ever  renewed  obedience  to  God,  a  life 
which  carries  in  itself  a  security  for  that  which 
lies  beyond  the  present.  This  inward  ligtit 
serves  to  expliin  miny  of  the  expressions  used, 
and  understood  especially  of  external  earthly 
things,  but  which  thus  win  a  spiritual  interpre¬ 
tation  reaohing  to  the  other  life  (ver.  16).  Thus, 
as  ver.  18  shows,  the  legal  character  of  Israel 
has  its  deep  foundation  in  grace  and  faith.  The 
reward  excludes  all  righteousness  of  works. 

2.  Humiliation  (oomp.  Eieget.  and  Crit.),  the 
end  of  the  leading  through  the  wilderness.  When 
thus  pride  in  the  possession  of  Canaan  (vers.  14, 
17)  was  the  result,  the  very  opposite  to  the  de¬ 
sign  of  God  appears,  and  hence  also  God  oould 
not  at  last  do  good  (ver.  16)  but  must  destroy, 
(ver.  19  sq  ).  The  like  position  in  this  case  in¬ 
deed  with  the  Canaanites,  shows  us  that  Israel 
by  nature  was  not  different  from  the  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  all  grace,  which  it  appropriates  by 
faith,  but  must  prove  through  obedience,  as  the 
preference  of  God  for  Israel  approves  itself  mo¬ 
rally  through  the  moral  teachings,  legally  in  the 
ordo  talutis.  Therefore  the  whole  leading  of  the 
people  (ver.  14)  especially  in  the  desert,  tends 
to  humiliation.  As  the  experience  of  our  own 
nothingness  is  the  first  condition  for  graoe,  so 
humility,  the  consciousness  that  we  deserve  no¬ 
thing,  can  accomplish  nothing,  remains  the  con¬ 
stant  attendant  of  graoe. 

8.  While  humiliation  is  the  general  design, 
trial,  temptation,  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  wilderness.  nOl,  from  the  root,  to  di¬ 
vide,  separate,  signifies  to  put  to  the  test,  to 
prove,  thus  to  bring  into  a  position,  in  which  na¬ 
ture  reveals  itself  in  haughty  confidence  or  de¬ 
spondency,  and  graoe  in  man  reveals  itself  in  his 
faith  or  obedienoe.  Wherefore  humiliation,  and 

especially  temptation,  terminate  (ver.  16,  *|3D'nS) 
in  good  (James  i.  18  sq.).  In  the  individual  it 
works  a  correct  knowledge  (ver.  2)  as  to  his 
relations  to  God ;  for  the  Church  it  serves  also  to 
distinguish  the  true  from  the  false  members,  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  primary  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  word. 

4.  The  desert  and  the  temptation  meet  again 
in  the  Messiah,  in  whom  the  idea  of  Israel 
reaches  completion  (Matt,  iv.;  Luke  iv.).  The 
wilderness  was  especially  appropriate  to  the 
temptation  to  lust,  or  to  the  hasty  anticipation 
of  their  rest,  which  has  its  parallel  in  the  8a- 
tanio  through  want  or  pain ;  and  this  tempta¬ 
tion  respects  the  ordinary  things  in  life,  that 
which  was  usual  in  Egypt.  That  it  does  not 
ooncern  wealth  or  power  is  all  the  more  clear, 
from  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  gifts, 
through  which  the  giver  represents  Himself  to 
His  people.  These  gifts  (water  out  of  the  flinty 
rock  and  manna)  form  a  counterbalance  to  this 


temptation  of  the  wilderness,  similar  to  that 
which  the  solemn  repeated  warnings  form  to  the 
gift  of  Canaan,  the  good  deed,  corresponding 
generally  to  the  desert  (ver.  19  sq  ;  vi.  10  sq.). 
Through  these  warnings  Israel  was  prepared 
for  the  temptation  which  came  with  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  promised  land,  as  on  the  other  hand 
the  temptation  throagh  the  desert  was  then 
completed.  [It  is  the  very  object  of  this  chap¬ 
ter,  and  this  aooords  with  the  whole  spirit  and 
tone  of  the  book,  which  is  preparatory,  provides 
for  the  future — to  guard  the  Israelites  against 
the  temptation  growing  out  of  the  possession  of 
the  promised  land.  Hitherto  they  had  been 
under  a  peculiar  discipline.  They  had  lived  at 
the  hand  of  God,  partly  upon  the  supplies 
directly  and  miraculously  given.  It  had  been 
an  humbling,  but  salutary  process.  Now  their 
whole  oiroumstanoes  were  to  be  changed,  and 
the  temptation  would  be  to  forgetfulness  of  God 
and  self-dependenoe,  against  which  Moses  here 
warns  them. — A.  G.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  2.  Luthcr:  “We  never  know  our  own 
hearts,  which  are  ever  open  to  God,  more  cer¬ 
tainly  than  when  we  are  tempted  in  poverty  or 
other  sorrows.”  Bull.  Bib.:  “Many  esteem 
themselves  pious  and  righteous  if  they  do  no¬ 
thing  outwardly  wicked,  much  more  when  they 
do  what  is  good.  Nothing  is  more  needful  for 
such  than  t^be  placed  in  temptation,  and  thus 
learn  what  is  in  them.”  God  never  constrains 
any  to  be  good ;  He  simply  oommands  it  (ver.  1). 
But  as  He  allures  men  to  the  choioe  of  God  by 
all  the  promises  of  this  life  and  that  to  oome, 
and  by  corresponding  threatenings,  so  He  not 
only  reveals  what  it  is  in  their  hearts,  the  wicked 
lusts,  which  prevent  the  ohoioe,  but  also  hum¬ 
bles  men  and  trains  them  generally  for  the  pos¬ 
sessions  to  follow  (Deut.  xxx.  16,  19;  Rom.  xii. 
21;  v.  8-6;  Heb.  xii.  7-11;  1  Cor.  x.  18;  Ps. 
xzvi.  2;  cxxxix.  28  sq.;  1  Pet.  i.  7;  James  i. 
12;  Matt.  xxv.  20  sq.,  29).  The  divine  pro¬ 
gramme  of  leading  (educating,  training)  His 
children.  Ver.  8.  Luther:  “He  suffered  thee 
to  hunger  before  He  gave  thee  manna,  that  al¬ 
though  the  manna  never  came,  He  might  still 
support  thee  through  that  word  in  which  fle 
promised  that  He  would  be  thy  God,  and  never 
leave  thee.  Faith  in  the  word  of  God  nourikhes 
not  only  the  soul,  but  the  body ;  although  truly 
the  ravens  and  the  woman  of  Barepta  came  at 
the  right  lime  to  Elijah,  and  here  also  the  man¬ 
na.  Thus  faith  teaches  that  we  have  a  God, 
according  to  the  sense  of  the  first  oommand  (Pa 
xxxvii.  18,  24).”  Cramer:  “The  ordinary 
means  by  whioh  God  supports  us  are  not  to  be 
despised ;  but  if  these  fail,  we  should  still  trust 
in  God  for  help.”  The  divine  chastisements  as 
the  continuous  educating  of  the  children  of  God 
will  be  considered  in  the  heart  (ver.  6)  and 
observed  in  a  divine  walk  in  the  fear  of  God 
(ver.  6).  Yer.  7  sq.  The  favor  (blessing)  of  a 
good  land:  for  the  satisfying  of  our  necessities, 
for  independence  and  self-support  (ver.  9). 
The  spiritual  application  to  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Matt.  vi.  88).  Starke:  “Does  God  give  so 
much  on  the  earth,  what  will  be  done  in  hee- 
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Ten?”  Ver.  10.  Cbamek:  “Are  riches  yours, 
fix  not  your  heart  upon  them,  Ps.  lxii.  10.” 
Ver.  16.  Bb&l.  Bib.:  “The  end  of  tho  children 
of  Qod  is  thus  ever  in  blessing,  as  with  Job  and 
Lasarus.”  [Bib.  Com.  :  The  wilderness  was  to 


the  Jewish  Church  analogous  to  the  Cross,  Ca¬ 
naan  to  the  Crown. — A.  G.]  Vers.  17,  18  Tub. 
Bib.:  ii Temporal  prosperity  is  a  blessing  of 
Qod ;  but  if  not  so  regarded,  it  becomes  a  curse.” 
Vers.  19,  20.  btabke:  “Behold  the  goodness 
and  the  sorority  of  Qod,”  Rom.  xi. 


The  Seoond  Command. 

Chap.  IX.— XI.  82. 

Chap.  IX.  1-29. 

1  Hear,  O  Israel :  Thou  art  to  pass1  over  Jordan  this  day,  to  go  in  to  possess 
nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself,  cities  great  and  fenced  up  to  heaven. 

2  A  people  peat  [mighty]  and  tall,  the  children  of  the  Anakims,  whom  thou  know- 
est,  and  of  whom  thou  ha*t  heard  say.  Who  can  staud  before  the  children  of  Anak? 

8  Understand  therefore  [And  thou  understandest]  this  day,  that  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
he  which  goeth  over  before  thee ;  as  a  consuming  [eating]  fire  he  shall  destroy 
them,  and  he  shall  bring  them  down  before  thy  face :  so  shalt  tbou  drive  them  out 
[and  thou  dispossesses!  them  and  destroyest],  and  destroy  them  quickly,  as  the 

4  Lord  hath  said  unto  thee.  Speak  not  thou  in  thine  heart,  after  that  [since]  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  cast  them  out  from  before  thee,  saying,  For  my  righteousness 
the  Lord  hath  brought  me  in  to  possess  this  land :  but3  [since]  for  the  wick- 

5  edness  of  these  nations  the  Jx>rd  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.  Not  for 
thy  righteousness,  or  for  the  uprightness  of  thine  heart,  dost  thou  go  to  possess  their 
land :  but  for  the  wickedness  of  these  nations,  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  drive  them 
out  from  before  thee,  and  [iu  order]  that  he  may  perform*  [fulfil]  the  word  which 

6  the  Lord  aware  unto  thy  fathers,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  Understand  there¬ 
fore  [And  thou  understandest]  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  not  this  good  land 

7  to  possess  it  for  thy  righteousness ;  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.  Remember, 
ana  forget  not  [thou  snalt  not  forget  this,  that]  how  thou  provokeast  the  Lord  thy 
God  to  wrath  in  the  wilderness :  from  the  day  that  tbou  didst  depart  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  until  ye  came  uoto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebellious  against  [with 

8  respect  to]  the  Lord.  Also  [And  even]  in  Horeb  ye  provoked  the  Lord  to  wrath, 

9  so  that  the  Lord  was  angry  with  you  to  have  destroyed  you.  When  I  was  gone 
up  into  the  mount,  to  receive  the  tables  of  stone,  even  the  tables  of  the  covenant 
which  the  Lord  made  with  you,  then  I  abode  in  the  mount  forty  days  and  forty 
nights,  I  neither  did  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water  [bread  I  did  not  eat,  and  water  I 

10  dia  not  drink] :  And  the  Lord  delivered  [gave]  unto  me  [the]  two  tables  of  stone 
written  with  the  finger  of  God ;  and  on  them  was  written  [omit  was  written] 
according  to  all  the  words  which  the  Lord  spake  with  you  in  the  mount,  out  of  the 

11  midst  of  the  fire,  in  the  day  of  the  assembly.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  the  end  of 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  that  the  Lord  gave  me  the  two  tables  of  stone,  even  the 

12  tables  of  the  covenant  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  get  thee  down  quickly 
from  hence ;  for  thy  people  which  thou  hast  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  have  cor¬ 
rupted  themselves;  they  are  quickly  turned  aside  out  of  the  way  which  I  commanded 

13  them ;  they  have  made  them  a  molten  [founded,  cast]  image.  Furthermore  [And] 
the  Lord  spake  unto  me,  saying,  I  have  seen  this  people,  and  behold,  it  is  a  stifl£ 

14  necked  people.  Let  me  alone,  that  I  may  destroy  them,  and  blot  out  their  name 
from  under  heaven :  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  nation  mightier  and  greater  [more 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

l  [V«r.  1.  Passing — about  to  pass.— A.  G.] 

*  rVtr.4.  Lit.:  and  In.] 

•  [Ver.  6.  Lit:  cause  to  stand,  confirm. — A.  O.] 
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15  numerous]  than  they.  So  [And]  1  turned  and  came  down  from  the  mount,  and 
the  mount  burned  with  fire :  and  the  two  tables  of  the  covenant  were  in  [upou]  my 

16  two  hands.  And  I  looked,  and  behold,  ye  had  sinned  against  the  L  >rd  your  God, 
and  had  made  you  a  molten  calf :  ye  had  turned  aside  quickly  out  of  the  way 

17  which  the  L>rd  had  commanded  you.  And  1  took  [seized]  the  two  tables,  and 
cast  them  out  of  [from  upon]  my  two  hands,  and  brake  them  before  your  eyes. 

18  And  1  fell  down  before  the  Lord,  as  at  the  first,  forty  days  and  forty  nights :  I  d  d 
neither  eat  bread,  nor  drink  water,  because  of  all  your  sins  which  ye  sinned,  in 

19  doing  wickedly  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him  to  anger.  (For  I  was 
afraid  of  the  anger  and  not  displeasure  wherewith  the  Lord  was  wroth  against  you 

20  to  destroy  you.)  But  [And]  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also.  And 
the  Lord  was  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  destroyed  him :  and  1  prayed  for 

21  Aaron  also  the  same  time.  And  1  took  your  sin,  the  calf  which  ye  had  made,  and 
burnt  it  with  fire,  and  stamped  it,  and  ground  it  very  small4  [ground  it  well],  even  until 
it  was  as  small  as  dust:  and  I  cast  the  dust  thereof  into  the  brook  that  descended 

22  out  of  the  mount  And  at  Taberah,  and  at  Massah,  and  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  ye 

23  provoked  the  Lord  to  wrath.  Likewise  when  [And  as]  the  Lord  sent  you  from 
Kadesh-bamea,  saying,  Go  up  and  possess  the  land  which  I  have  given  you ;  then 
ye  rebelled  against  the  commandment  [mouth]  of  the  Lord  your  Goa,  and  ye 

24  believed  him  not,  nor  hearkened  to  his  voice.  Ye  have  been  rebellious  against  the 

25  Lord  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you.  Thus  [And]  I  fell  down  before  the  Lord 
forty  days  and  forty  nights,  as  [which]  I  fell  down  at  the  first  [omit  at  the  first] ; 

26  because  the  Lord  had  said  he  would  destroy  you.  1  prayed  therefore  [And  I 
prayed]  unto  the  Lord,  and  said,  O  Lord  God,  destroy  not  thy  people  and  thine 
inheritance,  which  thou  hast  redeemed  through  thy  greatness,  which  thou  hast 

27  brought  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand.  Kemember  [Think  upon]  thy 
servants,  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob ;  Took  [turn]  not  unto  the  stubbornness  of 

28  this  people,  nor  to  their  wickedness,  nor  to  their  sin  :  Lest  the  land  whence  thou 
broughtest  us  out,  say,  Because  the  Lord  was  not  able  to  bring  them  into  the  land 
which  he  promised  them,  and  because  he  hated  them,  he  bath  Drought  them  out  to 

29  slay  them  in  the  wilderness.  Yet  [And  still]  they  are  thy  people  and  thine  inheri¬ 
tance  which  thou  broughtest  out  by  thy  mighty  power  ana  by  thy  stretched  out 
arm. 

«  [Ver.  21.  Lit :  well,  diligently,  with  greet  cere.— A.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-5.  Hear,  sq.  Ver.  1  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  new,  as  vi.  4  to  the  first  oommend  (t. 

1).  D^n  (hoe  die ,  hodie),  at  this  time.  #3*7, 
iv.  1.  DJE^*  *****  fchese  possess  (rii.  1). 

Comp.  ii.  12,  21,  22.  The  description  of  the 
nations  and  cities  drawn  from  i.  28.  Since  the 
second  command  is  directed  against  images,  its 
exposition  could  not  start  from  any  deeper  basis, 
than  when  it  begins  from  that  imagination  which 
caused  the  heart  of  Israel  to  melt,  while  in 
truth  it  should  hare  kept  the  image  of  Jehovah 
in  His  word  of  promise  in  the  heart-,  and  hate 
held  it  against  any  such  thought  or  imagination. 
The  words  are  partly  different  from  those  in  yii. 
1. — D'3^  occurs  there,  and  *|DO  D'Oy#,  which 
are  found  here,  are  there  dependent  upon 
while  the  description  of  the  cities  is  there 
entirely  wanting.  The  enumeration  there  rules 
the  description  (yii.  7).  On  the  other  hand  the 
transfer  from  I.  28  is  so  exact,  that  the 
which  is  omitted  yer.  1,  oocurs  in  yer.  2,  and 
the  sons  of  Anak  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
those  well  known,  and  the  mention  of  whose 


name  Israel  heard  with  the  greatest  terror. 
Moses  speaks  designedly  in  the  yery  words  of 
the  spies.  It  is  an  ironical  citation.  Ver.  8. 
Israel  now  understands,  how  could  it  be  other¬ 
wise  after  the  victory  over  Sihon  and  Og,  that 
Jehovah  is  (He)  the  Captain  at  its  head  (iii.  28). 
Aa  a  oonsuming  fire  recalls  the  punishment 
upon  the  former  generation;  but  since  we  have 
here  an  exposition  of  the  prohibition  of  images, 
it  is  literally  a  resumption  of  iv.  24  in  its  con¬ 
nection  with  this  prohibition.  The  quality 
referred  to  has  only  an  introductory  reference 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanites.  For  He 
■hall  destroy  them  is  explained  by  the  clause: 
He  shall  bring  them  down  before  thee.— 
DJT13\  alluding  to  the  name  Canaan,  and  inti¬ 
mating  the  terror,  the  breaking,  with  which 
Israel  should  easily  accomplish  their  expulsion. 
Observe  the  three-fold  and  emphatio  WH.  The 
thought  is  in  unison  with  viii.  17  sq.  "HTC  is 
not  in  opposition  to  vii.  22,  but  is  only  modified 
by  it,  viz.  as  quickly  as  it  may  be  best  for  thee, 
quickly  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  whatever  wav 
Aa  the  Lord  hath,  sq.  may  be  understood. 
[Their  destruction  would  be  quiok  compared 
with  what  might  be  expected  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  in  any  ordinary  human  oonquest,  but 
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not  quick,  or  at  onoe,  bo  u  to  endanger  their 
interests — Wordsworth  calls  attention  to  the 
fat  that  in  vii.  22  Moses  is  speaking  of  the 
nations;  here  he  speaks  of  a  particular  race, 
the  sons  of  Anak.  There  is  no  lapse  of  memory 
or  inconsistency. — A.  G.]  While  viii.  17  sq. 
treats  in  entire  accordance  with  the  first  com¬ 
mand,  of  the  grossest  form  of  self* exaltation, 
the  apotheosis  of  their  own  strength,  ver.  4 
here,  in  agreement  with  the  second  command, 
speaks  of  the  refined  pride,  of  self-righteoasness 
and  the  corresponding  rewards  ascribed  to  it; 
the  cultivation  of  hypocritical  Pharisaism.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  Moses  guarding  against  th  s 
thought,  has  directly  opposed  his  but  for,  sq. ; 
he  resumes  it  onoe  more  and  emphatically  in 
ver.  5.  He  meets  the  Pharisaism  wnich  usually 
rests  in  a  simple  external  righteousness,  with 
the  added  inward  uprightness  of  the  heart. 
The  wickedness  of  these  nations  already  men. 
tioned  is  in  like  manner  supplemented  by  the  word 
an<l  oath  of  the  promise,  iv.  87,  88;  vii.  8. 
Yer.  6  forms  the  conclusion  through  the  oer- 
tainly  (ver.  8)  to  be  presumed  self-knowledge 
of  Israel,  which,  in  connection  with  the  wicked¬ 
ness  of  the  Canaanites,  takes  away  every  other 
natural  right  to  Canaan  than  that  in  the  free 
love  of  Jehovah  to  the  fathers.  The  designation 
as  stiff-necked  (Ex.  xxxii.  9)  prepares  the 
way  for  what  follows.  It  is  a  characteristic 
expression  with  the  leader  of  Israel,  and  de¬ 
scribes  Israel  as  stubborn  under  the  yoke  laid 
upon  him;  benoe  as  an  untractable  beast  of 
burden  (corap.  Matt.  xi.  28,  1:9!),  Acts  vii.  61; 
Isa.  xlviii.  4.  [This  ohapter,  with  other  pas¬ 
sages,  gives  rise  to  the  title  of  Deuteronomy  as 
a  “  book  of  reproofs.’*  The  censure  is  sharp. 
There  is  no  concealment  of  the  sins  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  especially  of  its  ingratitude  and  rebellion. 
This  unsparing  reproof  is  itself  a  strong  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  For 
any  later  author  wishing  to  impose  his  work 
npon  the  people,  would  have  sought  to  conciliate 
and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of 
bis  book.  And  as  Wordsworth  well  says,  “  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  whole  people 
should  have  conspired  to  accept  a  libel  against 
itself,  and  to  have  venerated  it  as  an  oracle  of 
God,”  as  they  must  have  done  if  it  is  not  from 
Moses. — A.  G.J 

2.  Vers.  6-24.  The  large  experience  which 
Moses  had  of  the  truthfulness  of  this  declaration 
of  Jehovah  oonoerning  Israel  determines  his 
emphatio  demand  in  ver.  7,  through  which  he 
designs  to  impress  more  clearly  upon  the  mind 
of  the  people  its  natural  peculiarity  and  unwor- 

thinesa.  "JO1?  (iv.  82),  comp.  Ex.  xiv.  11.  He 
begins  significantly  with  a  deed  of  kindness,  as 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt,  in  order  by  con¬ 
trast  to  characterise  the  shameful  conduct  of 
Israel.  Comp,  upon  i.  26.  with  [A.  V. 

against],  brings  out  more  clearly  the  shameful- 
ness,  through  the  actual  connection,  upon  the 
covenant  relation.  Yer.  8.  The  apostasy  at 
Horeb  (Ex.  xxxii.)  forms  the  very  oore  of  the 
historical  proof,  because  it  is  the  most  striking 
illustration  with  respeot  to  the  second  command. 
The  1  signifies  also, even:  direcily  after  the 
covenant  had  been  concluded,  Ex.  xxiv.  Comp. 


upon  i.  87  (v.  9).  [So  also  Bib.  Com.  :  “  The 
conjunction  introduces  a  special  example  of  a 
general  statement. — A.  G.]  The  narrative  whioh 
follows  is  so  thoroughly  personal  and  Mosaic, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  one’s  own  experience  so 
dearly,  that  we  cannot  think  of  the  art  and  skill 
of  a  later  deuteronomist.  Yer.  9;  comp.  Ex. 
xxiv.  12,  18.  Thus  precisely  when  nothing 
oould  have  been  more  unexpected  than  the  apos- 
tacy  of  the  people.  Moses  went  to  bring  the 
very  tables  of  the  covenant,  Israel  ought  to  have 
awaited  it  with  the  most  saored  suspense  and 
attention  (v.  19;  iv.  18;  v.  2,  8);  comp.  Ex. 
xxiv.  18.  The  number  40  intimates  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  desert,  namely,  the  tempting,  testing 
nature  for  Israel  of  this  residence  of  Moses. 
They  had  waited  for  Moses  forty  years;  now 
they  would  not  wait  forty  days  and  nights. 
The  fast  whioh,  Ex.  xxxiv.  28,  was  related 
in  connection  with  the  seoond  tables  of  the  law, 
is  not  transferred  from  that  passage  to  this,  but 
as  is  clear  from  Ex.  xxiv.  11,  it  is  there  tacitly 
intimated.  To  this  entire  absorption  in  God  on 
the  part  of  Moses.  Israel  on  its  part  formed  the 
exact  counterpart.  Yer.  10.  Comp.  Ex.  xxxi.  18; 
xxxii.  16;  (viii.  16;  Luke  xi.  20)  iv.  10  sq.;  v. 

5,  19.  Thus  the  wonderful  authentic  document 
of  the  covenant.  Ver.  11  is  not  merely  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  giving  of  the  tables ;  but,  as  at 
the  end,  sq.  shows,  after  the  apostacy  of 
Israel  had  already  oocurred,  i.  «.,  the  given 
tables  must  now  become  the  formal  and  solemn 
testimony  against  the  unfaithful  people,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  the  faithfulness  of  Jehovah, 
who  even  in  anger — for  His  anger  is  in  love — 
guards  the  integrity  of  His  covenant.  Hence 
the  same  expression  as  in  ver.  9.  Yer.  12.  Comp. 

Ex.  xxxii.  7  sq.  171D  answers  to  the  following 
"lpO,  if  the  apostacy  occurs  so  quickly,  the  media¬ 
tor  also  must  quickly  appear,  both  with  respect  to 
the  judgment  as  for  mediation,  if  it  is  still  possible 
to  mediate  and  save,  Comp,  upon  iv.  16, 

where  the  word  is  borrowed  from  Ex.  xxxii.  7, 
as  in  the  highest  degree  descriptive  of  image 
worship.  Thy  people,  sq.,  sounds  as  if  the 
people  were  rejected,  but  also  as  fitting  to  the 
mediator  of  the  people.  The  way  commanded 
Israel,  relates  to  the  manner  in  which  Israel 
should  not  worship  God,  iv.  16;  v.  8,  explained 
by  the  following  clause,  they,  sq.  TODD  from 
w.  to  pour,  here  used  in  reference  to  the  golden 
covering,  or  as  a  description  of  the  whole.  The 
casting  and  working  of  metals  was  long  prac¬ 
tised  in  Egypt,  and  hence  known  to  the  Israel¬ 
ites.  Ex.  xxxii.  2  sq.  Ver.  18.  (Ex.  xxxii.  9). 
Comp,  upon  ver.  6  The  appearance  now  re¬ 
veals  their  real  nature.  Ver.  14.  *pn  for 
imper.  apoc.  (HB^n)  from  HIO  with  |D  follow¬ 
ing:  to  desist  from,  to  let  alone,  and  presup¬ 
poses,  as  in  Ex.  xxxii.  10,  where  it  also  occurs 
in  a  similar  way,  the  here  omitted  intercession 
of  Moses.  Comp.  vii.  24.  Ver.  16.  (Ex.  xxxii. 
16).  As  already  in  ver.  10,  so  here,  the  fire  is 
brought  into  prominence  Comp.  iv.  11  sq.  It 
(Ex.  xxiv.  17  sq  )  shines  upon  the  two  tables 
which  he  bore  with  himself,  in  his  hands,  and 
resting  against  his  breast,  as  the  law  itself, 
ooming  down  from  the  mount.  Ver.  16  agreeing 
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with  Ter.  12  sq.  A  o&lf.  A  symbol,  according 
to  the  Egyptian  pattern  ( Apis.  Mnevis)  truly  of 
the  general  power  of  Goa  (Elohim),  hence  upon 
the  general  level  of  heathenism,  although  Jeho- 
T&h  may  have  been  represented  therein  as  the 
object  of  worship.  On  the  other  hand  the  fire, 
and  Moeos  with  the  tables,  symbolised  the  defi¬ 
cient  holiness.  The  casting  down  and  breaking, 
Ter.  17,  occurred  in  indignation  at  the  breach 
of  the  covenant  on  the  part  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxxii. 
19);  corresponding  to  that  which  Moses  had 
heard  from  God  upon  the  m<  unt,  ver.  14.  The 
mediator  of  the  covenant  sharing  in  the  anger 
of  Jehovah,  recognizes  in  that  way  the  divine 
judgment  which  casts  away  Israel  to  destruc¬ 
tion,  as  righteous.  But  after  that  the  holiness 
and  righteousness  of  God  had  thus  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  cleared,  His  grace  and  mercy  could  be 
invoked,  ver.  18.  When  Moses  casts  himself  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord,  he  gives  a  proof  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  covenant  itself  was  one,  “  discon¬ 
tinued  on  the  part  of  the  Lord,”  (Schultz). 
Doct.  and  Eth.  18,  upon  i.  6—  iv.  40.  Interces¬ 
sion  rests  upon  the  covenant  faithfulness  of  God, 
notwithstanding  all  our  unfaithfulness.  The 
forty  days  and  nights  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28)  are  ex¬ 
pressly  (as  at  first)  compared  with  those  men¬ 
tioned,  ver.  9,  having  thus  plainly  the  same  ob¬ 
ject,  vi*.f  the  obtaining  at  this  time  the  second 
tables  of  the  law-covenant.  All  that  took  place 
after  Moses’  descent  from  the  mount,  os  related 
in  Ex.  xxxii.  80,  81,  upon  which  the  occurrences 
Ex.  xxxiii.  1  sq.  oame  to  pass,  down  to  Ex.  xxxiv- 
28,  is  here  omitted,  sinoe  Moses  went  up  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  new  tables  of  the  law.  We  have  not 
here  different  accounts  (of  the  Jehovist,  of  his 
first  and  second  documents)  which  we  are  to  har¬ 
monize,  but  on  the  contrary  a  compressed  state¬ 
ment,  and  one  as  to  its  aim,  fully  corresponding 
with  the  one  complete  statement  of  Exodus.  As 
the  intercessory  character  of  the  given  time,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  the  former  resi¬ 
dence,  so  the  second  fast  of  Moses  has  its  acces¬ 
sory  reasons  in  the  sin  of  Israel.  [Bib.  Com.: 
“  Moses  interceded  for  the  people  before  he  came 
down  from  the  mountain  the  first  time,  Ex.  xxxii. 
11-18.  This  intercession  is  only  briefly  alluded 
to  here.  Afterwards  he  spent  another  forty  days 
in  the  mount,  Ex.  xxxiv.  9,  and  the  intercession 
of  Moses  made  therein  is  that  brought  forward 
here,  and  in  25-29.” — A.  G.J.  At  the  same 
time  ver.  19  hints  at  all  that  is  related  in  Ex. 
xxxiii  ,  for  the  full  hearing  and  auswering  fol¬ 
lowed  first  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  10  sq.  Until  that  oc¬ 
curred,  there  was  ground  indeed  for  fear  (Heb. 
xii.  21),  sinoe  Jehovah  only  in  this  way  and 
by  degrees,  and  from  the  beginning  in  a  restric¬ 
ted  manner,  revealed  His  condescension.  The 
forty  days  and  nights  are  thus  a  continuous 
wrestling  with  God,  of  the  Mediator, for  his  peo¬ 
ple.  At  that  time,  as  before,  *.  g.,  Ex.  xiv. 
15 ;  xvii.  9,  and  again  later  Num.  xi.  2  ;  xiv.  20. 
The  destruction  of  Israel  was  averted,  and  the 
covenant  confirmed  anew  through  Moses  alone, 
in  whom  only  the  position  of  mediator,  and  the 
promise  of  God  (ver.  14,  I  will  make  thee, 
sq.)  are  conspicuous.  But  this  is  still  ver.  20, 
carried  out  with  respect  to  Aaron.  The  anger 
of  Moses,  Ex.  xxxii.  21  sq..  illustrates  the  anger 
here  attributed  to  Jehovah ;  on  the  other  hand 


Exodus  oontains  nothing  of  any  special  interces¬ 
sion  for  Aaron.  That  here  in  Moses,  Levi  enters 
in  the  room  and  office  of  Aaron  is  the  first  inti¬ 
mation  of  a  feature  genuinely  deuteronomic  (comp. 
Intro.,  J  4, 1.  22)  introductory  to  chap.  x.  Ver. 
21.  Ifoar  sin,  the  calf  which  they  had  made, 
in  which  their  sin  as  a  fact  lay  as  it  were  tangi¬ 
ble  (the  corput  delicti ).  Through  this  symbolical 
transaction,  with  which  comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  20,  the 
sin  was  energetically  removed  from  their  midst. 
The  brook  descending  from  the  mount  is  presup¬ 
posed  in  the  “  water,”  Ex.  xvii.  6;  and  since 
they  drank  of  the  brook, the  drinking  there,  fix. 
xxxii.  20,  is  here  intimated  in  the  allusion  to 
the  brook ;  it  was  a  circumstance  of  secondary 
moment.  Yer.  22.  Comp,  upon  Num.  xi.  1-3; 
upon  Ex.  xvii. ;  upon  Num.  xi.  88,  84.  The  ge¬ 
neral  national  character  of  Israel  is  revealed  in 
ver.  7,  and  hence,  beside  the  great  apostacy  at 
Horeb,  other  instances  earlier  and  later  are  al¬ 
luded  to.  Yer.  28.  Comp.  i.  19  sq.;  xxvi.  32, 
48.  Thus  ver.  24  returns  in  a  summary  wa}  to 
ver.  7  (Ex.  vi.  9, 12).  [In  enforcing  his  admonition 
against  self-righteousness,  Moses  selects  sue  i 
instances  in  their  history  as  may  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose  best,  without  any  strict  regard  to  the  order 
of  time.  He  uses  those  parts  of  events  more 
fully  related  elsewhere,  whioh  are  fitted  to  his 
end,  without  even  professing  to  give  any  full  or 
detailed  statement.  This  is  just  what  is  con¬ 
stantly  done  in  all  similar  discourses.  There  is 
no  inconsistency  or  contradiction. — A.  G.]. 

8.  Vers.  25-29.  In  a  brief,  summary  way,  ver. 
25  is  also  a  resumption  of  the  intercession  of 
Moses,  ver.  18,  and  with  this  agrees  ver.  26  sq. 
The  contents  of  this  intercessory  prayer  are  es¬ 
sentially  taken  from  Ex.  xxxii.  11-13,  for  this 
first  prayer,  breaking  forth  from  the  heart  of 
the  mediator,  oontains  all  that  follows  :  It  is  only 
ever  repeated.  Destroy  not.  Comp.  ver.  12. 
They  have  destroyed  (corrupted)  themselves, 
hence  it  is  for  God  not  to  destroy,  but  to  save, 
(Luke  ix.  56).  It  sounds  characteristically  New 
Testament  like,  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  nega¬ 
tively  Old  Testament  like.  It  is  a  Psalm  title, 
Pss.  lvii.,  lix.,  lxxv.  Thy  people  returns  on 
good  grounds  the  thy  used  by  God,  ver.  12. 
Inheritance,  preparatory  to  ver.  27.  God  has 
inherited  ii  from  the  fathers.  Comp,  upon  iv. 
20.  At  the  same  time  a  denial  that  Moses  bod 
ever  wrought  any  mighty  deed  (ver.  12),  it  was 
all  the  greatness  of  God  (vii.  8).  Profound  and 
subtle  is  the  full  designation  of  the  fathers  of  the 
people,  ver.  27 ;  with  respect  to  its  conceded  na¬ 
ture  it  descends  from  these  fathers  1  As  if  Moses 
would  say,  what  labor  and  patienoe  hast  thou  not 
also  had  with  them!  let  the  love  and  forbearanoe 
shown  to  the  fathers  designated  as  servants  of 
the  Lord,  u  a.,  as  those  who  oan  come  into  view 
according  to  their  obedience,  avail  for  Israel  (iv. 
87 ;  vii.  8).  Look  (tarn)  in  order  to  see,  and 
then  to  punish.  Yer.  28.  As  Israel  thought  little  of 
Jehovah’s  honor,  so  the  mediator  of  Israel  gives 
the  greater  thought  and  care  to  that  honor  (ver. 
81  and  love  (i.  27).  The  land,  t.  *.,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  land  from  whom  Jehovah  had  wrested 
Israel  (Ex.  xiv.  4,  17,  18).  Moses  places  the 
inability  (Num.  xiv.  16)  first,  pointing  to  the  un¬ 
willingness.  D  From  these  reasons,  beoause. 
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Ill 


Ver.  29.  Comp.  Ter.  26.  Tho  contrary  assertion 
closes  the  prayer,  is  the  true,  and  is  also  the 
aotuaL 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  grace,  promise,  and  gifts  of  God  are 
in  order  to  bring  men  low,  and  lay  them  before 
Him.  Comp.  i.  8.  (Matt.  xxii.  4;  Luke  xiv.  17). 
Faith  has  merely  to  take,  and  any  delay  in  the 
possession  is  merely  the  result  of  the  unbelief 
and  disobedience  of  men.  With  respeot  to  time 
also ;  for  faith  it  is  this  day,  or  still  shortly, 
(Luke  xviii.  8;  Rev.  i.  1).  But  such  utterances 
of  God  are  to  be  understood  in  the  spirit,  since 
a  thousand  years  are  with  Him  as  one  day ;  2 
Pet.  iii. 

2.  The  providenoe  of  God,  especially  His  pre¬ 
servation,  is  a  continual  creation;  so  also  His 
gracious  leading  of  His  people  is  a  constant  sal¬ 
vation  from  the  deserved  judgment.  The  mo¬ 
ment  of  redemption  outweighs  every  other  in  the 
sin  in  which  we  are  involved.  Hence  Moses  not 
only  at  first  reminds  Israel  of  the  exodus  from 
Egypt,  but  in  his  intercessory  prayer  reminds 
the  Lord  of  tliAt  redemption.  8o  much  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  ver.  26.  The  world,  according  to  its 
origin,  is  set  upon  nothing  ( Heb.  xi.  8 )  the  sin¬ 
ner  (Gen.  ii.  17)  aooording  to  justice  is  set  for 
destruction. 

8.  The  repeated  testimony  that  Moses  received 
the  tables  from  God,  whioh  contained  all  His 
own  words  (vers.  9,  10,  11,  16)  emphasises  one 
aspeot  of  the  mediation,  that  in  which  he  stands 
as  the  representative  of  God  to  the  people.  As 
this  is  confirmed  upon  the  moBt  trustworthy 
grounds,  so  also  the  other  side,  in  which  he 
stands  as  the  representative  of  the  people  toward 
God.  As  in  Abraham,  Israel  is  determined  ao¬ 
oording  to  the  promise,  so  in  Moses  according  to 
the  law.  He  received  the  law  not  only  for  Is¬ 
rael,  but  he  was  (ver.  19)  regarded  expressly  as 
Abraham,  as  acting  for  the  whole  people.  It  is 
therefore  in  accordance  with  the  character  of 
mediator  when  Moses,  the  agent  of  the  people, 
brings  his  intercession  with  God  for  them  to  its 
issue :  the  more  so  as  Aaron,  to  whom  belongs 
all  the  priestly  mediation  of  Israel,  in  the  trans¬ 
action  at  Horeb,  had  not  acted  for  God,  but  for 
the  people,  so  that  Moses  must  enter  for  him,  as 
he  had  for  the  people.  The  relation  which  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  many  through 
one,  is  that  of  Adam,  of  Christ  a  truly  theolo¬ 
gical. 

4.  "Even  to  his  High  Priest,”  says  Baumoar- 
fiH,  "  he  could  not  appeal,  for  the  anger  of  Je¬ 


hovah  burned  ah*o  against  Aaron  (ver.  20).  Only 
one  point  seemed  to  remain,  that  Moses  had  given 
his  forty  days*  fasting  and  tears  as  an  atonement 
for  Israel  (vers.  18,  25-28).  But  this  Moses 
could  not  cross  the  Jordan,  he  also  must  die  on 
account  of  his  sins  in  the  wilderness.”  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  the  leadership  of  the  hosts  of  Israel 
upon  earth  must  pass  into  the  hand  of  Joshua, 
so  must  the  leading  of  the  cause  of  Israel  before 
God  await  another  mediator,  Heb.  viii.  6;  ix. 
16  sq. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Luther  :  “  Moses  in  this  chapter  cuts  off  all 
spiritual  pride.”  Vers.  1-6.  For  and  against 
Israel:  1)  For  Israel  speaks  the  promise  whioh 
will  be  fulfilled;  for  Israel  the  Lord  contends 
who  goes  before  Him.  2)  Against  Israel  is  his 
own  heart  and  his  stiff  neck.  Our  enemies  are 
not  our  greatest  danger,  but  our  own  hearts  and 
nature.  Ver.  8.  The  knowledge  that  the  Lord 
goes  before  us,  and  stands  for  us,  is  the  certain 
and  daily  experience  of  the  believer.  Ver.  4. 
Schultz:  "The  knowledge  of  sin  is  the  only 
source  in  which  the  earnest  strivings  to  live 
anew  can  have  their  origin  and  be  strength¬ 
ened.”  Ver.  7  sq.  Starke:  "  A  Christian  should 
suffer  himself  to  be  reminded  when  he  has 
sinned,  Ps  cxli.  6.”  Ver.  14.  Frbtlinqhausen  : 
"0  what  a  gracious  word, that  the  Lord  should 
represent  Himself  as  weak,  as  if  Moses  alone  by 
his  intercession  could  turn  away  thiB  terrible 
judgment.”  Auberlen:  "God  makes  faith 
much  easier  to  him  than  to  Abraham.”  Calvin: 
"  He  still  continues  with  tears,  as  all  the  saints, 
although  their  prayers  are  heard  and  answered.” 
Ver.  20.  Starke:  "Christians  should  pray  for 
one  another,  James  v.  16.’*  Ver.  *24.  “  What  a 
sad  testimony.”  Ver.  26  sq.  Krummachbr: 
“  To  bring  the  availing  sacrifice  was  kept  for 
another.  Who  thinks  not  of  His  prostrations, 
His  tears, His  strong  cries,  etc”  Vers.  26-29. 
Piscator  :  "  The  true  form  and  manner  of  prayer 
that  we  may  be  heard;  1)  To  whom  should  such 
prayer  be  offered  T  To  the  Lord  of  Lords.  2) 
What  reasons  should  impel  us  ?  The  command 
of  God,  His  promise,  and  our  necessity.  8)  To 
what  end  should  it  be  directed?  That  God 
would  remember  His  honor,  truth,  and  almighty 
power.  4)  How  the  prayer  should  be  made  ? 
In  a  hearty  confidence  in  the  truthfulness  and 
mercy  of  God.  6)  What  should  one  ask  ?  For 
graoe,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Church.  (Comp,  farther  upon  Ex. 
xxxii.  sq.). 


Chapter  X.  1-22. 

1  At  that  time  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Hew  thee  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the 

2  first,  and  come  up  into  the  mount,  and  make  thee  an  ark  of  wood.  And  I  will 
write  on  the  tables  the  words  that  were  in  the  first  tables  whioh  thou  brakest,  and 

8  thou  shalt  put  them  in  the  ark.  And  I  made  an  ark  of  shittim  [acacia]  wood, 
and  hewed  two  tables  of  stone  like  unto  the  first,  and  went  up  into  the  mount, 
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4  having  [and]  the  two  tables  in  mine  hand.  And  he  wrote  on  the  tables,  accord* 
ing  to  the  first  writing,  the  ten  commandments  [words]  which  the  Lord  spake  unto 
you  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  in  [at]  the  day  of  the  assembly:  and 

6  the  Lord  gave  them  unto  me.  And  I  turned  myself  and  came  down  from  the 
mount,  and  put  the  tables  in  the  ark  which  I  had  made ;  and  there  they  be,  as  the 

6  Lord  commanded  me.  And  the  children  of  Israel  took  their  journey  from  Reeroth 
[the  wells]  of  the  children  of  Jaakan  to  Mosera:  there  Aaron  died,  and  there  he 
was  buried ;  and  Eleazar  his  son  ministered  in  the  priest’s  office  [became  priest] 

7  in  his  stead.  From  thence  they  journeyed  unto  Qudgodah ;  and  from  Gudgodah 

8  to  Jotbath,  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters.  At  that  time  the  Lord  separated  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  to  bear  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  to  stand  before  [the  face  of] 

9  the  Lord  to  minister  unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  his  name,  unto  this  day.  Where¬ 
fore  Levi  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  his  brethren ;  the  Lord  [he]  is  his 

10  inheritance,  according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  promised  him.  And  I  stayed  [stood] 
in  the  mount,  according  to  the  first  time  [as  the  first  days]  forty  days  and  forty 
nights ;  and  the  Lord  hearkened  unto  me  at  that  time  also,  and  [omit  and]  the 

11  Lord  would  not  destroy  thee.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Arise,  take  thy  jour 
ney  [go  to  depart]  before  the  people,  that  they  may  go  in  and  possess  the  land 

12  which  I  aware  unto  their  fathers  to  give  unto  them.  And  now,  Israel,  what  doth 
the  Lord  thy  God  require  of  thee  but  [than  only]  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and  to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 

13  heart  [with  thy  whole  heart],  and  with  all  thy  soul.  To  keep  the  commandments 
[commandment]  of  the  Lord,  and  his  statutes,  which  I  command  thee  this  day  for 

14  thy  good  f  Behold,1  the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  the  Lord’s  thy  God, 

15  the  earth  also  [omit  also],  with  all  that  therein  is.  [Still]  Only  the  Lord  had  a 
delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  [omit  he]  chose  their  seed  after  them, 

16  even  you  above  [out  of]  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day.  Circumcise  therefore  [And 

17  so  circumcise]  the  foreskin  of  your  heart,  and  be  no  more  stiff-necked.  For  the 
Lord  your  God  is  God  of  gods  [he  is  the  God  of  gods]  and  [the]  Lord  of  lords,  a 
great  God  [the  God,  the  great]  a  [the]  mighty,  and  a  [the]  terrible,  which  regard- 

18  eth  not  persons,  nor  taketh  reward :  He  doth  execute  the  judgment*  of  the  father¬ 
less  and  widow,  and  loveth  the  stranger,  in  giving  [to  give]  him  food  and  raiment 

19  Love  ye  therefore  [And  so  love  ye]  the  stranger :  for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land 

20  of  Egypt  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy  God ;  him  shalt  thou  serve,  and  to  him 

21  shalt  thou  cleave,  and  swear  by  his  name.  He  is  thy  praise,  and  he  is  thy  God, 
that  hath  done  for  thee  these  great  and  terrible  things  [deeds]  which  thine  eyes 

22  have  seen.  Thy  fathers  went  down  into  Egypt  with  three-score  and  ten  persons 
[with  .seventy  souls]  ;  and  now  the  Lord  thy  Gpd  hath  made  thee  a a  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  multitude. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
1  [Ver.  14.  Lo,  to  Jehovah  t'»y  God,  the  heavens,  *tc. — A.  G.] 

*  [Ver.  18.  Doing  judgment,  and  loving,  toe  parti*  iple  in  both  caeec. — A  G.j 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-6.  At  that  time  (Ter.  1)  is  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  understood  of  the  time  at  Horeb, 
which  is  the  fundamental  reference  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  (ix.  8).  This  more  general  interpretation 
corresponds  to  the  whole  method  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  which  is  not  chronological,  but  rhetori¬ 
cal,  and  pre-supposes  with  respect  to  the  more 
exact  chronological  sequences  the  narrative  in 
Exodus.  According  to  this,  the  time  fixed  falls 
before  the  beginning  of  the  forty  days  and  nights 
(Ex.  xxxiv.  1)  thus  before  ix.  26,  18.  All  that 
lies  between,  was  briefly  hinted  in  ix.  19,  since 
all  there  depends  upon  the  close  of  the  interces¬ 
sion  of  Moses,  the  renewing  of  the  covenant,  the 
new  tables  of  the  law,  and  indeed  as  the  result 


of  the  Mosaio  intercession.  (That  with  the  forty 
days  the  time,  first  below  in  the  camp,  at  last 
above  on  the  mount,  is  intended  (Knobbl); 
as  a  round  number  {Schultz),  is  as  unneces¬ 
sary  as  it  is  to  explain  In  that  time  by  the 
intercessory  prayer.  Kbil).  The  mention  of 
the  ark,  whose  preparation  had  been  command¬ 
ed,  Ex.  xxv.  10,  indeed  before  the  fiVst  tables, 
declares  already  according  to  the  actual  connec¬ 
tion  here,  the  grace  to  Israel  in  reference  to  the 
erection  of  the  sanctuary,  as  one  enduring  and 
realizing  itself  in  the  dwelling  of  Jehovah  with 
Israel.  Thus  also  in  ver.  2,  with  which  comp. 
Ex.  xxxiv.  1.  The  carrying  out  of  that  which 
was  commanded.  Ex.  xxv.,  and  here  merely 
renewed  with  respect  to  the  ark,  ver.  3,  involves 
no  difficulty,  for  Ex.  xxxvii.  1  does  not  exclude 
the  idea  that  Besaleel  applied  himself  to  ths 
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complicated  work  immediately  upon  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  Moses.  [And  if  this  were  not  so,  the 
apparent  diversities  between  the  aooount  in  Ex¬ 
odus  and  the  statement  here  are  all  easily  and 
naturally  explained  upon  the  supposition  that 
Moses  groups  events  here  with  reference  to  the 
impression  he  wished  to  make,  and  without 
reference  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they 
occurred.  These  very  differences  may  be  fairly 
urged  as  proofs  of  the  Mosaic  authorship. — A. 
G.J  Ver.  4.  Comp.  ix.  10.  Ver.  6  as  ix.  15. 
And  put,  sq.  (Ex.  xl.  20),  parallel  to  the  so¬ 
lemn  utterance— ver.  8— In  my  two  hands 

2.  Vers.  6-11.  The  notices  contained  in  ver 
6  sq.  follow  here  not  without  design  on  the  part 
of  Moses  (comp.  ver.  9,  thy  God) — the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel  in  the  third  person,  and  while 
apparently  disconnected,  are  in  fact  individually 
and  as  a  whole,  especially  through  the  ruling 
idea,  inwoven  closely  iu  the  connection  of  this 
section.  The  conclusion  with  the  ark  (ver.  6) 
leads  to  the  bearers  of  the  ark  (ver.  8).  The 
purpose,  to  close  with  the  residence  at  Horeb 
introduces  the  remark  as  to  the  removing  of  the 
children  of  Israel  (vers.  6,  7).  The  result  of 
the  intercession  of  Moses  for  Aaron,  so  expressly 
mentioned  in  ix.  20,  could  not  remain  without 
notice  when  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  with 
the  people  in  oonsequence  of  that  Mosaic  inter¬ 
cession  was  mentioned.  But  it  is  still  more  sig¬ 
nificant  for  the  connection,  since  even  Moses  did 
not  reach  Canaan,  when  still  in  the  critical  mo¬ 
ment  at  Horeb  his  intercession  is  such,  that  it 
alone  appeared  for  all,  for  the  people  and  Aaron, 
that  Moses  should  be  able  to  point  to  this,  that 
his  intercession  and  mediation  at  that  time 
maintained  an  official  determining  character  for 
the  time  when  he  could  no  more  appear  for 
Israel  This  is  truly  deuteronoroic.  We  have 
seen  already  in  the  introduction  that  Deutero¬ 
nomy  provides  for  the  time  when  Muses  should 
no  longer  be  with  Israel,  in  that  it  emphasizes 
those  official  activities  which  are  crowded  into 
the  one  peculiar  personality  of  Moses.  If  there¬ 
fore  Moses*  prayer  for  Aaron  had  personally 
this  result,  that  he  should  not  die  until  the  for¬ 
tieth  year  of  the  wandering,  at  Mosera,  so  it  had 
officially  provided  for  the  enduring  high-priest¬ 
hood,  mediating  with  God  for  Israel,  since  at 
the  death  of  Aaron  Eleasar  became  priest  in  his 
stead.  The  ruling  idea  in  this  whole  section  is 
the  intercession  of  Moses  heard  and  answered, 
sad  indeed  in  its  deeper  connection  with  the 
second  command,  which  is  positively  explained 
for  us.  If  the  second  command  in  distinction 
from  the  first,  relates  to  the  true  honoring  of 
Jehovah,  the  true  worship  of  God,  so  it  is  essen¬ 
tially  conditioned,  indeed  given,  through  the 
Aaronic  priesthood.  The  symbolical  cultus  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  is  the  right  way,  the  calf-worship 
the  apostacy  to  heathenism.  What  is  not  found 
in  the  latter  is  symbolized  and  really  exists  in 
the  former;  holiness  and  love,  righteousness 
and  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  therefore  oorrect 
(as  already  Clxbicvs)  when  Henosterberg 
*ays:  “  Moses  reminds  the  people  that  the  Lord 
had  remained  the  same  in  His  graoe  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  sins.  He  gAve  to  them  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  with  the  new  tables  of  the 
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law,  v$rs.  1-5.  In  the  continuance  of  His  grace 
He  institutes  the  high-priesthood,**  etc.  The 
given  nexus  between  this  institution  and  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  according  to  which  he, 
speaking  as  a  dying  man,  indeed  as  if  already 
dead,  to  Israel,  has  only  in  view  the  matter 
about  whioh  it  treats,  the  mediation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  God  after  his  death;  produces  this  per¬ 
ceptible  objective  character  of  the  discourse, 
altogether  fitting  here,  and  should  not  permit 
any  thought  of  an  interpolated  gloss  by  a  later 
hand.  [The  division  of  the  chapters  here  is 
unfortunate.  Chap.  x.  1-11  is  closely  connected 
with  the  9th  chapter.  Moses  is  there  guarding 
the  people  against  self  righteous  tendencies. 
Their  blessedness  is  not  due  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  characteristically  a  rebel¬ 
lious  people.  The  favors  conferred  upon  them 
originally  by  the  grace  and  sovereign  choioe  of 
Goa  were  forfeited  by  their  sin  at  Horeb.  It 
was  only  at  Moses*  intercession,  and  in  the  great 
meroy  of  God,  whioh  endured  even  when  they 
had  been  disobedient,  that  they  were  now  rein¬ 
stated  in  these  privileges.  Then  the  tables  were 
renewed,  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  provided,, 
and  the  tables  placed  in  it,  the  priesthood  of 
Aaron  was  continued  in  Eleazar,  the  Levites- 
were  set  apart  to  minister  in  the  tabernacle  (an 
appointment  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
passed  over  here  when  the  transactions  at  Horeb* 
were  dwelt  upon),  and  they  were  permitted  to 
march  onward.  So  complete  was  the  reconcili¬ 
ation  between  God  and  His  people,  through  the 
intercession  of  Moses;  every  allusion  is  in  place, 
if  we  regard  the  speaker’s  purpose.  Even  the 
geographical  statements  and  the  setting  apart 
of  Levi  show  that  there  is  no  gloss. — A.  G  ] — 
Beeroth,  sq.,  wells  =  Bene  Jaakan.  Num. 
xxsiii.  81.  A  camping-place  of  one  of  the  Ho- 
I  rite  tribes  mentioned  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where 
|  the  wells  oocur.  Mosera,  the  same  as  Mose- 
roth,  only  that  is  the  plural.  8inoe  Aaron 
(xxxii.  60)  died  upon  Mount  Hor,  Mosera  must 
have  been  at  its  foot.  Comp.  Num.  xx.  22  sq.; 
xxxiii.  87,  88.  Ver.  7.  Gndgodah,  the  same 
as  Hor  Hagidgad,  Num.  xxxiii.  32,  where  are 
the  caves  or  a  narrow  pass.  Jotbath  as  in*. 
Num.  xxxiii.  88,  only  that  the  place,  not  now 
geographic  illy  known,  was  there  referred  to  in> 
the  second,  here  in  the  fortieth  year  (Hehgstbn- 
bbro,  Auth.  //.,  p,  481  *?.).  The  symbolical 
character  of  the  whole  quotation  excludes  any 
possibility  of  a  contradiction  to  the  record  in 
Num.  The  mention  of  the  rivers  of  waters 
seems  to  designate  even  the  external  blessings 
accompanying  the  renewed  oovenant  relation. 
These  little  traits  of  a  direct  looal  knowledge, 
and  an  actual  experience  in  the  journeyings, 
would  be  without  any  significance  in  a  mere 
later  gloss.  Ver.  8.  At  that  time,  parallel 
with  ver.  1,  and  connecting  with  ver.  5,  as  the 
discourse  there  is  of  the  bearers  of  the  ark.  The 
time  the  same  with  ver.  1,  and  it  is  defined  also 
in  ver.  10.  Thus  in  no  way  after  Aaron’s  death. 

As  in  ver.  6  the  high-priesthood  is  expressly 
brought  into  prominence,  in  connection  with 
Aaron  and  Eleazar,  and  particularly  in  this, 
that  it  passed  from  Aaron  to  his  sons,  and  the 
family  of  Aaron  is  pointed  out  as  the  specifi¬ 
cally  priestly  family,  so  there  oomes  out  here 
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unmistakably  the  one  peculiar  deuteronomio  fea¬ 
ture,  which  permits  the  one  family  of  the  tribe 
to  retire  behind  the  tribe  as  such  (comp.  Introd. 
{  4,  I.  22).  Although  Moses  has  not  repeated 
in  ix.  17  or  ix.  21  the  narrative  in  Ex.  xxxii. 
26  8q.t  still  the  here-mentioned  separation  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  i.  49  sq.  (iii.  4) ;  viiL  6 
sq.)  pre-supposes  it,  and  at  the  same  time  finds 
its  ground  in  his  concise  style  here.  Besides 
the  intercession  of  Moses,  that  of  the  Levites 
also  has  preserved  Aaron  alive.  Thus  the  levi- 
tioal  function  of  bearing  the  ark  may  be  regarded 
as  a  priestly  function,  as  it  actually  happened 
on  solemn  occasions ;  and  thus  also  the  stand¬ 
ing  before  the  Lord  can  be  s-iid  of  the  whole 
tribe  although  it  was  literally  peouliar  to  the 
priests  (xxi.  5;  Num.  vi.  28  sq  ).  That  the 
distinction  between  the  priests  and  Levites  is 
not  thus  destroyed  is  evident  from  Ter.  9,  quoted 
from  Num.  xviii.  20,  24,  in  which  chapter  the 
distinction  in  question  is  expressly  treated.  In 
connection  with  this  character  of  Levi,  impor¬ 
tant  for  all  Israel  (Introd.  {  4,  I.  22),  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  this  tribe  to  the  people  as  a  whole, 
ver.  10,  is  in  the  highest  degree  fitting.  Resu¬ 
ming  the  thought  of  ix.  18;  19,  25.  So  truly 
is  the  intercession  and  its  answer  the  soul  of 
this  section.  With  the  renewing  of  the  covenant 
connects  itself  anew  the  reference  to  the  cove¬ 
nant-land  (Schultz).  Hence  the  command  to 

Moses,  ver.  11.  Arise  up,  see  ix.  12.  JTDoS 
(Num.  x.  2).  Moses  should  go  before  the  peo¬ 
ple  upon  the  further  journeyings,  as  their  leader, 
secure  their  removal,  and  guide  them  in  the 
way. 

3.  Vers.  12-22.  In  a  similar  apostrophe  to  that  in 

vi.  8, 4;  ix.  1,  after  such  an  apostany  and  upon  the 
basis  of  such  a  forgiveness,  follow  now,  ver.  12, 
the  earnest  exhortations.  The  interrogative  form 
is  more  pathetic  than  if  it  was  a  simple  requisi¬ 
tion.  God  demands  only  that  which  Israel  must 
freely  of  itself  concede.  Comp.  v.  26 ;  vi.  2 : 
18,  24.  Fear  the  beginning,  to  walk,  sq.,  this 
is  the  progress,  and  love  (vi.  5)  as  it  reveals  it¬ 
self  in  the  most  inward  and  the  most  entire  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  (vi.  18)  is  the  completion.  Connto- 
ted  with  fear  and  love  through  the  1  the  servioe 
•of  God  with  all  the  heart  and  with  all  the  soul, 
is  added  as  is  entirely  fitting  to  the  second  com¬ 
mand.  As  the  walk  is  subordinated  to  the  fear, 
so  the  keeping  the  oommandments,  ver.  18,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  subordinated  to  the  serving  of  God. 
(Comp,  upon  iv.  2;  vi.  24.)  As  ver.  12  appeals 
to  the  self-consideration,  so  ver.  14  to  the  direct 
immediate  beholding.  Behold,  the  heaven 
•  of  heavens,  rhetorical,  to  the  highest  heaven 
of  all,  what  may  be  called  heaven.  (1  Kings  viii. 
27;  Pa.  oxlviii.  4;  lxviii.  88).  This  high  and 
lofty  one,  who  needs  nothing,  since  all  belongs 
to  Him,  to  whom  all  therefore,  even  according  to 
such  mere  general  relations  are  under  obliga¬ 
tion,  has  still,  ver.  16,  entered  into  special  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  patriarchs,  and  with  them  only, 

vii.  7,  6.  Inclination,  love,  choice,  the  three 
stages  from  the  innermost  impulse,  to  the  his¬ 
toric  act,  viii.  18.  Hence  the  claim  upon  Israel, 
ver.  16,  especially  of  a  priestly  consecration  to 
.Jehovah  (vii.  6)  for  a  distinction  from  all  nations. 
In  any  case  ciroumcision  has  this  distinguishing 


character  (oomp.  Lakoi,  Genesis,  p.  424  sq  ). 
Then,  too,  it  is  involved  in  the  act  in  question, 
and  the  time  appointed  for  it ;  that  the  sanctifi¬ 
cation  represented  through  it,  concerns  the  hu¬ 
man  nature  in  its  source  and  origin,  thereupon 
from  ohildhood,  and  henoe  the  genuine  deutero¬ 
nomio  extension  and  application  of  the  symbol  to 
the  heart  claimed  as  the  seat  and  souroe  of  the 
natural  life;  and  thereupon  he  passes  to  Israel 
the  peculiarly  stiff-necked,  (ix.  6,  18,  27),  Lev. 
xxvi.  41.  That  wbioh  is  here  a  demand,  else¬ 
where  appears  intelligibly  as  a  gift  of  God,  a 
grace,  xxx.  6.  A  similar  relation  to  that  be¬ 
tween  conversion  and  the  new-birth.  No  more, 
ok.,  and  especially  as  at  Horeb.  Therefore  in 
assigning  the  reasons  (ver.  17)  he  lays  hold  at 
first  upon  this.  God  of  gods,  Ex.  xxxii.  1,  4, 
28;  i.  «.,  not  merely  the  highest  God,  and  Lord 
over  them  all,  who  should  be  so  named  and  ho¬ 
nored,  but  he  who  with  them  can  alone  be  in¬ 
tended,  of  whom  they  are  at  best  particular  re¬ 
presentations,  symbols,  images,  (Ex.  xx.  4)  who 
himself  is  their  oomplex  and  total  idea.  A  fit¬ 
ting  explanation  of  the  name  Blohlm.  Then 
further,  a9  a  general  foundation  on  which  the 
required  change  of  nature  on  the  part  of  Israel 
rests  he  holds  up  before  Israel  the  exalted  na¬ 
ture  of  Jehovah  raised  above  all  heathen  reli¬ 
gions  ;  a  great  God,  sq  It  corresponds  with 
this,  that  His  choice  of  Israel  indicates  no  par- 

tUlity — D’Jfl  Ktr-ltS  ttPK  which  regardeth 
not  persona,  Lev.  xix.  15;  Gen.  xxxii.  20; 
xix.  21  (Deuter.  1.  171.  His  predilection  for 
them  is  not  the  particularism  of  a  national  God, 
made  by  men.  As  Israel  cannot  withstand  his 
fearful  almighty  power  and  greatness,  so  neither 
can  he  take  any  false  refuge  in  His  love,  which 
as  especially  manifest  to  him,  will  at  the  same 
time  reveal  itself  to  be  holy  and  righteous  (Gen. 
xviii.  25).  Impartial,  He  is  also  incorruptible. 
Reward,  perhaps,  with  a  retrospect  to  Ex. 
xxxii.  2,  8,  24.  Comp.  Micah  iii.  11.  Ver.  18 
carries  out  this  judicial  majesty  of  Jehovah  still 
more  definitely,  preparatory  to  ver.  19.  Fa¬ 
therless  and  widow,  not  barely  as  for  the 
most  part  overlooked  by  human  unrighteousness, 
or  indeed  downtrodden,  but  because  without  help 
among  men,  and  assigned  to  God,  they  appear 
as  the  objects  of  His  compassionate  love,  which 
therefore  was  immediately  and  expressly  said 
also  with  regard  to  the  stranger.  (Comp.  i.  16). 
The  warning,  ver.  19,  to  love  the  stranger,  is 
drawn  as  a  direot  result  from  the  foregoing.  Ye 
cannot  indeed  do  otherwise  if  ye  are  circumoised 
in  heart,  etc.  (according  to  ver.  16),  for  oonse- 
crated  as  priests  to  .lebovAh,  ye  must  imitate 
Him,  especially  as  ye  know  from  your  own  bit¬ 
ter  experience  the  lot  of  strangers.  (Ex.  xxii. 
21  sq.).  A  wonderful  passage  in  this  connec¬ 
tion.  Although  power  over  all  is  first  asserted 
of  God  (vers.  14,  17)  and  His  love  beyond  Israel 
manifested  only  in  the  gifts  of  “  food  and  rai¬ 
ment/’  while  for  Israel  it  is  revealed  in  an  alto¬ 
gether  peculiar  WAy,  (ver.  14),  still  Israel  has 
nlready  the  problem,  as  much  as  is  in  its  power, 
ethically  to  introduce  that  doctrine,  “  God  has 
so  loved  the  world.”  The  warning  is  neither 
formally  nor  essentially  '*  an  offshoot  from  the 
course  of  thought,”  Knobel,  but  rather  a  nearly 
New  Testament  (1  John  iii.  10, 17)  foresight  into 
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the  divine  nature,  which  was  now  again  snmmed 
np  as  Jehovah  thy  God,  for  the  worship  as  it 
lies  in  the  seoond  command.  Fear  before,  the 
beginning  (ver.  12)  which  includes  all,  as  iv.  10. 
Then  the  service.  Comp,  upon  ver.  12.  Then  to 
this  the  true  cleaving  (upon  iv.  4)  instead  of 
love.  Lastly  the  oonfession  of  the  mouth  (oomp. 
upon  vi.  13)  and  indeed  ver.  21  without  '3,  in  a 
method  which,  as  if  uttering  the  contents  of  the 
name  Jehovah,  rises  solemnly  above  the  com¬ 
mon  day  of  the  ordinary  life  with  its  to  swear, 
np  to  the  throne  of  Jehovah,  Ps.  zxii.  8.  Thy 
praise  explained  through,  that  hath  done  for 
[lit.  wit  hi  thee,  sq.  Ex.  xv.  2  sq. ;  Ps.  cvi. 
Thy  Goa  illustrates  ver.  22.  Comp.  Qen.  xlvi. 
26,  27 ;  Ex.  i.  6 ;  Deut.  i.  10,  and  upon  vii.  7. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  That  the  two  tables  of  the  law  were  twice 
written,  and  that  in  Deuteronomy  the  seoond 
writing  finds  such  an  emphatic  mention,  may 
truly  be  symbolical  for  the  repetition  which  the 
earlier  law-giving  has  received  in  this  book,  (In¬ 
tro.,  J  1).  The  distinction  between  the  second 
and  the  first  tables  here  treated  of,  is  that  while 
the  latter,  with  the  entire  law  given  at  Sinai,  is 
both  as  to  its  contents  and  form,  the  work  of 
God,  the  deuteronomio  law-giving,  as  the  seoond 
tables  of  the  covenant,  bears  designedly  the  form 
of  Moses.  This  time  the  tables  are  his  work, 
are  hewn  by  him,  although  the  contents  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  are  acoording  to  all  that  the  Lord 
commanded,  e.  g.y  i.  3  sq.  Schultz  rightly  re¬ 
minds  us  4<  that  the  mediatorial  activity  of  Moses 
was  necessary  for  the  people,  but  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Lord  ;”  the  Mosaic  hewing  of  the 
tables  holds  inwardly  the  same  character  as  his 
intercession.  We  may  say  that  as  the  mediato¬ 
rial  aotivity  of  Christ  is  one  priestly  and  royal, 
so  that  of  Moses  is  a  prophetico-priestly. 

2.  The  mediating  office  and  work  of  Moses  ap 
pears  already  with  the  earlier  law  giving,  (in¬ 
troduction,  }  1).  It  is  nzfD”T3,  Ex.  xxxii. 
15,  VT3  with  reference  to  the  first  tables. 

r: 

Bat  it  is  not  without  significance  that  Moses 
says,  in  this  chap.,  ver.  8,  of  the  second  tables, 

'TJ,  after  he  had  said,  ix.  15,  of  the  first,  *?£ 
*Tt  Tltf .  If  in  the  first  law-giving  the  mediating 
aotivity  of  Moses  appears  more  prominently  with 
reference  to  God.  God  has  so  ordained,  so  now 
Us  aspect  with  reference  to  the  peopte  is  made 
availing,  that  Israel,  humanity,  needs  a  media¬ 
tion  before  God.  This  necessity  was  therefore 
also  expressed  through  the  priesthood.  Comp. 
Exegetical  explanations.  Correspondingly,  the 
first  and  second  forty  days  and  nights  upon  the 
mount. 

3.  One  may  ask  whether  this  agency  of  Moses 
in  the  second  tables,  and  the  deuteronomio  law- 
giving  with  them,  designates  a  lower  or  a  higher 
stage  of  the  covenant  ?  Should  we  look  upon  the 
human  corruption  which  made  the  seoond  tables 
necessary;  or  should  we  regard  this,  that  at  least 
this  was  the  law  in  the  hearts  of  men,  that  the 
human  heart  became  its  table,  it  would  appear, 
in  the  first  oase,  a  lower  stage,  but  in  the  last  a 
higher,  and  one  full  of  promise.  But  in  any 


oase  it  will  be  better  to  say,  that  deuteronomy, 
as  the  second  tables,  is  an  advanoe,  truly,  in  the 
way  in  which  God,  through  His  condescension, 
makes  us  great.  Ps.  xviii.  85.  (“  Ubicunque 

enim  majeetaUm  Dei ,  ibi  et  kumiUtatem  tjut  deecrip- 
lam  vidibis ,  Isa.  lvii.  15,”  Bechai). 

4.  It  is  a  fine  remark  of  Schultz,  that  “  the 
miracle  of  the  second  tables  is  as  certainly 
greater  than  that  of  the  first,  as  that  the  divine 
entering  into  human  activity  is  always  more 
wonderful,  although  not  easily  made  apparent, 
than  the  purely  creative  work.”  We  thereby 
gain  an  apologetio  rule  or  measure  for  the  out¬ 
wardly  unmiraculous,  but  inwardly  more  richly 
miraculous  time  of  the  present  economy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  The  miracle  of  redemption  greater 
than  that  of  the  creation,  and  that  of  sanctifica¬ 
tion  greater  still  fJohn  xiv.  12).  The  more  hu¬ 
man  the  love  of  God,  the  more  wonderful  is  it, 
even  than  His  omnipotence.  From  the  “wells” 
(ver.  61  to  the  “  streams  of  water  ”  (ver.  7). 

5.  Tnis  description  of  Jehovah,  vers.  14,  17 — 
as  truly  the  name  “  Elohim  ” — lets  the  universal- 
ism  shine  through  the  background,  in  whioh  the 
motives  for  obedienoe  are  set,  which  the  particu¬ 
larism  in  the  choice  and  leading  of  Israel  from 
Genesis  on, does  not  deny.  Comp.  Exeget.  and 
Doct.  upon  i.  6 — iv.  40,  8. 

6.  [Bib.Com.:  “  Circumcision  was  designed  to 
set  forth  the  truth  which  lies  at  the  very  basis 
of  revealed  religion,  that  man  is  by  nature  very 
far  gone  from  original  righteousness,  and  in  a 
state  of  enmity  to  God.  The  peremptory  re¬ 
quirement  of  ciroumcision  as  the  saorament  of 
admission  to  the  privileges  of  the  ohosen  people, 
denoted  that  this  opposition  must  be  taken  away 
ere  man  could  enter  into  covenant  with  God. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  the  rite  confirms  this  view 
of  its  meaning.  Now  Moses  fitly  follows  this 
command  with  circumcise  your  heart,  t.  *.,  take 
away,  lay  aside  that  obduracy  and  perverseness 
towards  God,  whioh  is  essential  to  your  covenant, 
standing  and  privileges,  xxx.  10;  Lev.  xxvi.  41 ; 
Jer.  iv.  4;  Exek.  xliv.  9;  Acts  vii.  61. — A.  G.]. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  1,  2.  The  historical  and  typical  in  the 
second  tables  of  the  covenant,  in  their  distinc¬ 
tion  from  the  first,  in  their  similarity,  and  their 
occasion  and  cause  (ver.  2).  Wurt.  Bib.  “See 
here  the  type  of  our  lost  or  broken  strength,  and 
of  its  renewing  and  completion  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  who  writes  the  ten  commandments  upon 
our  hearts  with  His  own  finger,  that  we  may  war 
against  lust,  and  regulate  our  lives  in  obedience 
to  them.  Jer.  xxxi.  88.”  Vers.  8,  5.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  ark  for  these  tables  of  the  law. 
With  the  renewed  covenant,  as  it  is  now  conti¬ 
nually  renewed  upon  the  intercession  and  out 
of  the  mercy  of  God,  especially  in  Christ,  it  can 
never  be  true,  as  it  was  with  the  first  covenant, 
that  the  cover  of  the  ark  should  conceal  the 
tables.  Vers.  6,  7.  They  go  from  strength  to 
strength,  every  one  appeareth  before  God  in 
Zion,  Ps.  lxxxiv.  7.  Aaron  is  dead  and  buried, 
but  Eleazar,  t.  e.,  God  helps,  is  priest  in  His 
room.  Yes,  how  gloriously  God  helps  the  meek, 
Ps.  oxlix.  4,  since  Christ  also  was  dead,  but  is 
risen,  and  sits  at  the  right  band  of  God,  and  in- 
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tercedes  for  His  people  (Rom.  ▼lit.  84).— Rich¬ 
ter:  “  A  area  died  many  years  after  tnatsin,  in 
a  different  place,  from  other  causes,  and  in  looal 
and  temporal  circumstances  full  of  honor.  Qod 
moreover  leads  His  people  by  steps  from  the 
wells  to  the  waters.”  “The  geographical  notices 
are  thus  gracious  proofs,  as  on  the  contrary  in 
ix.  22,  witnesses  of  sins  and  anger.” — Or  am  lb: 
“  The  word  of  Qod  remains  forever,  and  must  be 
preached  and  preserved  through  men.  Isa.  xl. 
8;  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Ver.  8.  The  priestly  tribe 
of  Levi,  a  type  for  all  Israel,  indeed  for  the  whole 
world:  1)  the  great  problem  to  bear  henceforth 
the  name  of  the  Lord;  2)  the  solemn  duty  of 
servioe  before  His  face;  8)  the  blessed  fruits,  to 
be  a  blessing  to  all  the  world.  Ver.  9.  The  joy¬ 
ful  world  and  self-denial  of  a  priestly  man,  joy¬ 
ful  because  the  Lord  is  his  inheritance.”  Tub. 
Bib.:  “God  is  the  believer’s  portion,  Ps.  lxxiii. 
26 ;  Rom.  viil.  17.  Who  will  compute  His  glory 
and  riches?  A  great  consolation  for  the  pious 
and  true  preacher,  Matt.  xix.  29.”  Ver.  11. 
Richter:  “If  Moses  goes  again  before  Israel 
to  the  land  of  promise,  He  gives  the  flock  their 
shepherd.”  Baumoarten  :  “  With  this  he  puts 
his  seal  upon  all.” 

Ver.  12.  Cramer:  “  The  law  commands  nothing 
which  nature  does  not  require,  and  which  all  ex¬ 
perience  does  not  prove  to  be  most  useful  and  de¬ 
sirable.”  Bkrl.  Bib.:  “Reverential  fear  be¬ 
longs  to  His  supreme  authority  and  highest  ma¬ 
jesty,  Mai.  i.  6.  It  is  as  the  door  into  the  palace 
of  the  great  king.”  J.  Gerhard:  “Fear  with 


love ;  love  without  fear  grows  slack,  fear  with¬ 
out  love  makes  slaves,  and  fills  with  distrust.” 
Berl.  Bib.:  “In  all  his  ways;  chiefly  three, 
of  His  commandments,  Ps.  cxix.  1 ;  of  faith  in 
Christ,  John  xiv.  6,  and  of  love,  1  Cor.  xii.  81 ; 
xiii.  1. 

Ver.  18.  Berl.  Bib.  :  “  For  thy  good,  not  that 
the  Lord  has  need  of  thee  or  of  thine.  This  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  commands  of  Qod  in  true  love, 
embraces  ourselves  also,  and  what  can  truly  be 
easier  than  love  thyself  even.”  Vers.  14,  15. 
The  Qod  of  Israel,  the  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth, 
a  lover  of  Israel.  How  heaven  and  earth  meet 
in  Qod:  in  love.  Ver.  16.  The  fciroumeision of 
the  heart  not  first  a  New  Testament  demand, 
(Rom.  ii.  29;  Col.  ii.  11),  as  stiff-necked  ness  is 
not  merely  an  Old  Testament  sin.  Vera.  17, 18. 
What  makes  Qod  the  proper  Judge  of  the  world? 
His  majesty,  His  righteousness,  His  mercy.  Tub. 
Bib.  :  “  Even  in  the  Old  Testament  the  way  to 
Qod  was  open  to  those  not  Israelites.”  Luther: 
“  Thus  the  Lord  loves  the  stranger.  Who  will 
now  rely  upon  his  home  or  paternal  inheritance, 
although  it  is  not  to  be  despised !  But  if  one 
must  wander  in  exite  and  in  foreign  lands,  let 
him  not  doubt,  or  be  lesB  trustful  than  if  he  were 
at  home  and  in  his  father’s  house.”  Ver.  19. 
Baumoarten:  “Jehovah  has  proved  to  Israel, 
that  He  has  no  respect  to  any  mere  external 
distinction  and  glory,  sinoe  He  Himself  has 
mercy  upon  the  forsaken  stranger  in  Egypt,  and 
upon  the  sinner  in  the  wilderness.”  Ver.  22. 
The  great  with  the  small,  the  many  out  of  the 
few,  that  is  the  way  of  Qod. 


Chapter  XI.  1-82. 

1  Therefore  thou  ahalt  love  [And  love,  so  love  then]  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  keep 
his  charge,1  and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  and  his  commandments  [command- 

2  ment],  always.  And  know  ye  this  day  ;  for  I  speak  [om.  I  speak]  not  with  your 
children  [have  I  to  do]3  which  have  not  known,  and  which  have  not  seen  the  chas¬ 
tisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his  mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched- 

3  out  arm,  And  his  miracles,  [signs]  and  his  acts,  which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt, 

4  unto  Pharaoh  the  kiog  of  Egypt,  and  unto  all  his  land ;  And  what  he  did  unto  tne 
army  of  Egypt,  unto  their  horses,  and  to  their  chariots ;  how  he  made  the  water  of 
the  Red  sea  to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued  after  you,  and  how  the  Lord  hath 

5  destroyed  them  unto  this  day  ;  And  whaj;  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilderness,  until 

6  ye  came  into  this  place ;  And  what  he  did  unto  Dathan  and  Abiram,  the  sons  of 
Eliab,  the  son  of  Reuben :  how  [as  to  whom]  the  earth  opened  her  mouth,  and 
swallowed  them  up,’  and  their  households,  and  their  tents,  and  all  the  substance4 
that  was  in  their  possession  [at  their  feet,  close  to,  followed  them]  in  the  midst  of 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver.  1.  His  keeping  what  he  has  laid  upon  you  to  keep— charge,  not  here  tn  the  sense  of  observance,  rites,  but  as 
Including  all  enjoined. — A.  G.] 

*  [Ver.  2.  Wordsworth,  Bib.  Com.,  Kbl  and  Dkl.,  make  the  danse  “  for  not  with  your  children  which  have  not  known 
and  have  not  seen,1’  a  parenthesis,  and  drop  the  colon  after  day.  Sohroeder  carries  the  parenthesis  on,  foctading  the  Lord 
yonr  God.  Oar  version  seems  to  make  the  whole  passage,  to  ver.  7,  one  sentence,  which  would  be  very  unusual  in  Hebrew. 
The  rendering  suggested  by  Keil  is  preferable. — A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  0.  Lit.,  which  the  earth  opened  her  mouth  and  swallowed. — A.  G.], 

*  [Ver.  6.  LiL,  the  living  thing  which  is  at  their  feet— A.  G.j. 
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7  all  Israel :  But  [For]  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he 

8  did.  Therefore  shall  ye  keep  all  the  commandments  [commandment]  which  I  com¬ 
mand  you  this  day,  that  ye  may  be  strong,  and  go  in  and  possess  the  land,  whither 

9  ye  go  to  possess  it ;  And  that  ye  may  prolong  your  days  [may  live  long]  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers  to  give  unto  them,  and  to  their  seed,  a  land 

10  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  For  the  land,  whither  thou  goest  in  to  possess 
it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  [which 
thou  sowedst  with]  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a  garden  of  herbs : 

11  But  the  land,  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and  drink- 

12  eth  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven :  A  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  careth  for  [con- 
sidereth]4 :  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God  are  always  upon  it,  from  the  beginning  of 

13  the  ye^tr  even  unto  the  end  of  the  year.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  [comes  to  pass] 
if  ye  shall  hearken  diligently*  unto  my  commandments  [commandment]  which  I 
command  you  this  day,  to  love  [so  that  ye  love]  the  Lord  your  God,  and  to  serve 

14  him  with  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul,  That  I  will  give  you  the  rain  of 
your  land  in  his  due  season,  the  first  rain  and  the  latter  rain,  that  thou  mayest  ga- 

15  ther  in  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine,  and  thine  oil.  And  I  will  send  [give,  so  margin], 

16  grass  in  thy  fields  for  thy  cattle,  that  thou  mayest  eat  and  be  full/  Take  heed  to 
yourselves,  that  your  heart  be  not  deceived  [become  not  foolish]’  and  ye  turn  aside 

17  [fell  away]  and  serve  other  gods,  and  worship  them  ;  And  Oven  the  Lord’s  wrath 
Be  kindled  against  you,  and  he  shut  up  the  heavi  n,  that  [and]  there  be  no  rain, 
and  that  the  land  yield,  [give]  not  her  fruit ;  and  lest  ye  perish  quickly  from  off  the 

18  good  land  which  the  Lord  giveth  you.  Therefore  [And  ye  shall  lay]  shall  ye  lay 
up  these  my  words  in  [upon]  your  heart  and  in  your  soul,  and  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  your  hand,  that  they  may  be  [and  they  shall  be]  as  frontlets  between  your 

19  eyes.  And  ye  shall  teach  them  your  children,  speaking  [to  speak,  so  that  ye  speak] 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when 

20  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the 

21  door  posts  of  thine  house,  and  upon  thy  gates  :  That  your  days  may  be  multiplied, 
and  the  days  of  your  children,  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  your  fathers 

22  to  give  them,  as  the  days  of  heaven  upon  the  earth.  For  if  ye  shall  diligently 
keep  all  these  commandments  [this  whole  commandment]  which  I  command  you, 
to  do  them,  to  love  the  Lord  your  God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  cleave  unto 

23  him :  Then  will  the  Lord  drive  out  all  these  nations  from  before  you,  and  ye  shall 

24  possess  greater  nations  and  mightier  than  yourselves.  Every  place  whereon  the 
soles  of  your  feet  shall  tread  shall  be  yours :  from  the  wilderness,  and  Lebanon, 
from  the  river,  the  river  Euphrates,  even  unto  the  uttermost  sea  shall  your  coast 

25  be.  There  shall  no  man  be  able  to  stand  before  you  :  for  [om.  for]  the  Lord  your 
God  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread  of  you  upon  [the  face  of]  all  the  land 

26  that  ye  shall  tread  upon,  as  he  hath  said  unto  vou.  Behold  I  set  [give]  before  you 

27  this  day  a  blessing  and  a  curse:  A  blessing,  if  ye  ohey  the  commandments  [com- 

28  mandment]  of  the  Lord  your  God  which  I  command  you  this  day  ;  And  a  curse, 
if  ye  will  not  obey  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  your  God,  but  turn  aside  out 
of  the  way  which  I  command  you  this  day,  to  go  [that  ye  may  walk]  after  other 

29  gods  which  ye  have  not  known.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  when  the  Lord  thy  God 
hath  brought  thee  in  unto  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt 
put  [give]  the  blessing  upon  mount  Gerizim,  and  the  curse  upon  mount  Ebal. 

30  Are  they  noton  the  other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth  down*  in 
the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  m  the  champaign  [Arabah]  over  against 

31  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  [the  oaks]  of  Moreh  ?  For  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  to 
go  in  to  possess  the  land  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you,  and  ye  shall  possess 

32  it,  and  dwell  therein.  And  ye  shall  observe  to  do  all  the  statutes  and  judgments 
which  I  set  [am  giving]  before  you  this  day. 


*  [Ver.  12.  Margin,  lit.,  seeketh  or  seeking.— -A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  13.  The  common  Idiom  hearkening  ye  shall  hearken.— A  G.J, 

T  [Ver.  16.  Lit.,  be  opened— and  so  to  be  enticed,  sednoed.— A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  80.  After  the  road,  when  the  son  goeth  down,  i.  a,  the  West— A  G.]. 
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BXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1*25.  Ver.  1.  A  consequence  of  the 
foregoing,  and  parallel  with  z.  19.  The  exhor¬ 
tation  marks  itself  as  self-evident  (vi.  5). 

(comp,  upon  iv.  2,  6,  40 ;  v.  2,  etc.),  to  hold  fast, 
keep;  hence  keep  his  charge  what  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  Him  is  to  be  kept,  what  He  will  hare 
kept  or  held  fast.  The  particulars  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  term,  follow  nearly  as  in  Gen.  xxvi.  5.  Comp, 
iv.  1, 10.  Perhaps,  as  already  z.  20  was  inserted 
in  order  that  the  kindness  to  strangers  should 
not  be  shown  at  the  cost  of  the  observance  of  the 
law,  of  faithfulness  towards  Jehovah.  Ver.  2. 
And  know — through  which  love  and  the 
observance  of  the  law  were  at  the  same  time 
sanctioned  and  urged.  With  a  retrospect  also  to 
z.  21  sq.  The  chastisement  [instruction] 
of  the  Lord  your  God  fits  alike  well  with  the 
parenthesis  (not  with  your,  sq.)  and  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  knowledge  For  comp,  upon  iv.  86 ; 
viii.  5.  It  is  the  instruction  to  praise  and  love,  as 
it  with  the  redemptive  works,  x.  2i,  was  already 
sketched  in  a  general  way,  and  in  the  following 
x.  22  the  enlargement  is  given  more  in  detail. 
What  Jehovah  had  thus  actually  taught  Israel, 
ir,  t.  e.  the  present  Israel,  exclusive  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  as  v.  8  of  the  fathers,  should  know.  The 
children  are  to  be  taught  by  the  present  fathers 
(ver.  19).  The  subject  in  regard  to  which 
Jehovah  had  instructed  Israel :  His  greatness, 
iii.  24;  iv.  84.  Upon  ver.  8,  comp.  iv.  84;  vi. 
22;  vii.  18  sq.  Upon  ver.  4,  Ex.  ziv.  26  sq. — 
Unto  this  day,  so  that  the  Egyptian  has  not 
oppressed  thee  any  more  to  this  day;  perfect 
redemption.  Upon  ver.  5,  viii.  2sq.,  15  sq.;  iz. 
7.  Upon  Ver.  6,  Num.  xvi.  If  on  account  of  the 
sons  (Num.  xxvi.  11)  who  separated  themselves 
from  their  fathers,  true  Levites  (Deut.  xxxiii. 
10),  and  therefore  did  not  perish,  Korah  was 
not  named,  so  also  the  Reubenite  On  was  not 
named,  who  truly  does  not  appear  further  (Num. 
xvi.),  because  he  probably  drew  back  from  the 
rebellion  in  time.  Moreover  Moses  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy  (comp,  upon  z.  8)  uses  the  name  Levi  in 
a  comprehensive  way,  and  has  therefore  no 
interest  in  bringing  out  the  violent  dispute 
between  the  Levit-j  Korah  and  the  Aaronio 
priesthood,  which  burst  out  in  that  event,  and 
was  forever  settled.  What  was  necessary  was 
intimated  in  the  bare  naming  of  Datban  and 
Abiram,  especially  the  Reubenites,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  their  lost  primogeniture  trans¬ 
ferred  not  only  to  Aaron,  but  still  further  to 
Moses.  But  Aaron’s  priesthood,  as  we  have 
seen  (chap,  x.)  is  merely  the  offioial  institution 
and  limitation  of  the  Mosaic  mediation  with  God. 
Thus  the  naming  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  only, 
coincides  readily  with  the  connection  between 
ohap.  zi.  and  chap.  x.  [Bib.  Com.:  The  rebel¬ 
lion  of  Korah  evidently  included  an  attack  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  arrangements  of  M oses. 
The  latter  was  the  only  portion  of  the  sedition 
which  it  was  relevant  to  Moses1  purpose  to  name, 
and  therefore  he  omits  to  name  Korah.  Korah’s 
mutiny  was  against  the  Levites,  and  it  did  not 
concern  the  people  generally,  whereas  that  of 
Dathan  and  Abiram  was  against  the  rulers  of 


the  people,  and  so  oonoerned  the  people. — A  G  ] 
Ver.  7.  The  basis  of  ver.  2  (iv.  8;  iii.  21).  The 
keeping  of  the  law  of  God  makes  sure  also  what 
follows  ver.  8.  pin  (i.  88)  gives  oourage  and 
strength  Ver.  9.  Comp,  i v.  26  (v.  16);  vi.8.  Ver. 
10  occurs  similarly  here  with  tne  second  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Canaan,  as  viii.  7  sq.  at  the  dose  of  the  ex¬ 
position  of  the  first  commandment.  For  lays  the 
ground  for  the  long  life  (ver.  9)  in  this  land 
Sowing  with  milk,  sq.,  as  however  entirely 
depending  upon  the  blessing  of  God.  The  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  closing  reason  of  the  second  com¬ 
mand  already  appears  (v  9  sq.) — Hot  as  the 
land  of  Bgypt.  Here  the  contrast  is  Egypt; 
in  viii.  7  sq.  it  was  the  wilderness.  There  the 
passage,  here  the  point  of  departure.  With  this 
latter  allusion,  it  was  already  intimated  that 
Israel  redeemed  indeed,  still  needed  the  conti¬ 
nuing  divine  keeping,  that  it  may  remain  in  life. 
It  is  not  the  fruitfulness,  but  the  method  of  pro¬ 
ducing  it,  which  makes  the  distinction  between 
Canaan  and  Egypt.  In  Egypt  this  appears  in 
some  measure  dependent  upon  the  hand  and  foot 
of  men. — And  watoredat  with  thy  foot.— 
The  irrigation  in  Egypt,  of  which  Hbbodotus 
says  even  that  it  does  not  rain  there,  is  by 
means  of  numerous  oanals  and  ohannels,  in 
which  the  water  of  the  overflowing  Nile  is 
retained,  and  from  which  it  is  brought  upon  the 
fields  and  gardens  repeatedly  and  with  great 
hardship,  and  this  was  especially  true  of  the 
graxing  region  of  Israel  bordering  upon  the 
desert.  We  are  not  constrained  to  think  of  any 
mechanical  labor  with  the  feet,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  Philo,  or  the  like,  since  the  usual 
movement  of  the  feet  is  significant  for  man’s 
exertion  in  a  general  way  (ver.  6),  but  espe¬ 
cially  for  his  diligence  and  toil  (Gen.  zxz.  80), 
and  draw  wells  out  of  which  the  water  is  brought, 
but  not  irrigating  machines,  are  oustomary  in 
Hebraic  and  in  Egyptian  monuments.  Hence  as 
already  Piscator  :  «•  Thou  must  go  here  and  there 
upon  the  land  in  order  to  water  it.”  Scuultx  well 
calls  attention  to  both  the  standing  water  in  the 
trenches  and  to  the  smaller  tanks  in  the  gardens, 
in  both  which  the  feet  must  be  employed. 
[The  Egyptians  probably  used  tread- wheels, 
workiug  pumps,  and  the  artificial  ohannels 
referred  to  above.  But  the  expression  is  pro¬ 
bably  idiomatic  for  the  toil  and  diligence  requi¬ 
site  in  the  irrigation  of  the  soil,  including  all 
the  methods  rather  than  referring  to  any  one. — 
A.  G.]  For  the  sense  of  the  passage  the  remark 
of  Hbbodotus  ii.  18  is  significant  (Hbbgst. 
Books  of  Motes),  that  the  Egyptians  say  of  the 
Greeks,  who  have  no  Nile  to  water  their  land, 
as  they  have,  they  would  one  day  suffer  grievous 
famine,  since  water  could  never  come  to  them 
otherwise  than  from  the  gods.  “  As  if  the  Lord 
had  especially  arranged  that  the  Egyptians 
should  live  in  their  self-confidence,  and  by  their 
own  efforts,  wherein  they  live  as  heathen ;  as  if 
Egypt  in  this  regard  had  been  so  truly  placed 
as  a  land  of  heathenism.”  Schultz. — As  a 
garden  of  herbs,  i.  e.  from  whence  one  could 
pluok  vegetables  and  herbs,  and  which  oould  be 
made  fruitful  by  watering,  even  without  the 
rain.  Ver.  11.  No  low  land  as  Egypt.  Comp. 

iii.  25;  viii.  7. — Of  the  rain,  the  *7  denoting 
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the  outward  cause.  Ter.  12.  8C0h»  ask 

after  (Job  iii.  4),  to  take  oare  for  (Sift.  :  kma- 
Kontirai).  The  oontinual  dependence  upon  Qod 
places  it  as  a  geographical  foil  to  the  true  reli¬ 
gion.  The  expression  seems  at  first  rioh  with 
promise;  the  threatening  in  suoh  relations  comes 
later  (ver.  17).  Yer.  18.  Comp.  wii.  12;  vi.  5; 
x.  12.  Moses'  words  pass  into  the  words  of 
God.  So  distinctly  does  the  speaker  know  him¬ 
self  as  Moses.  Yer.  14.  Rain  of  your  land, 
as  your  land  needs  it;  In  its  season,  viz.  the 
first  [early]  rain,  after  the  seeding,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  until  December,  and  the  latter  rain 
before  the  harvest  (“at  the  last  ripe,"  Baum- 
oaktcn)  in  March  and  April.  Comp,  further 
▼iii.  8.  Yer.  16.  Comp.  vi.  11.  Yer.  16.  The 
contrast.  Comp.  iv.  28,  where  it  occurs  in 
reference  to  the  making  of  images,  and  thus 
here  with  an  altogether  fitting  retrospect  {ix. 
12).  nrtIP,  will  open,  s'ands  open  to  entice¬ 
ment,  foolishly  opens  itself.  Comp.  v.  29; 
▼i«.  4;  iv.  19;  v.  9;  vi.  14.  Yer.  17.  Comp.  iv. 
25;  vi.  16;  iv.  26;  will.  19.  “The  heavens  are 
thought  of  as  a  mother's  breasts."  Schultz. 
Ver.  18.  Comp.  vi.  6,  8.  Ver.  19.  Comp.  vi.  7. 
Yer.  20.  Comp.  vi.  9.  In  the  connection  of  the 
second  with  the  first  oommand,  these  repetitions 
are  not  strange.  It  forms  a  parallel  completion 
for  the  memory.  Ver.  21.  Comp.  iv.  40;  v.  16. 
—As  the  days  of  heaven,  sq.  (Ps.  lxxxix. 
29),  t.  e.  as  long  as  the  braven  [“with  its  bless¬ 
ing  power,"  BaumoartknI  stanas  over  the  earth, 
so  long  shall  Israel,  if  faithful,  as  the  father*, 
so  the  children,  dwell  in  Canaan.  Yer.  22. 
For  lays  the  ground  for  this  supposition. 
Comp.  x.  12,  20:  viii.  6.  Ver.  28.  Comp.  vii. 
1  sq. ;  ix.  1  sq.  Ver.  24.  Comp.  ii.  6.  For  the 
borders,  southerly  and  northerly,  easterly  and 
till  the  westward  (“the  posterior,"  e.  Mediter¬ 
ranean)  sea,  oomp.  i.  7.  Ver.  26.  Comp.  vii.  24; 
ii.  25. 

2.  Vers.  26-82.  After  such  a  preparatory, 
comprehensive  exhibition  of  the  blessing  and 
the  curse,  corresponding  to  the  closing  motive 
of  the  second  commandment,  follows  now  an 

appeal.  Ver.  26  (iv.  8).  OJ'lflS,  so  that  you 
may  see,  to  what  obedience,  and  to  what  disobe¬ 
dience  will  lead,*  and  be  sure  that  it  is  a  given 
[established]  result,  1.  8.  Faith  possesses  the 
one,  unbelief  the  other.  Yer.  27.  Comp.  iv.  1. 
Ver.  28.  Comp.  ver.  16;  ix.  12;  vi.  14.— 
Whioh  ye  have  not  known.  Comp.  iv.  15. 

~  In  opposition  to  the  Qod  of  Israel,  who  had 
made  Himself  known  in  word  and  law,  and  not 
otherwise.  We  see  how  exactly  the  tone  of  the 
second  command  is  preserved,  the  image  servioe, 
how  it  truly  leads  to  idolatry.  Since  the  possession 
(viii.  1,  7  sq.)  and  the  eqjoyment  (ver.  9  sq.)  of 
Canaan  are,  according  to  this,  dependent  upon 
the  blessing  and  curse  of  Qod  (comp,  also  iv.  6), 
so  should  this  relation  as  one  established  by 
Qod, symbolically  by  Israel,  as  a  self-judgment 
in  the  case,  be  put  upon  the  land  from  two 
mountains,  t.  e.  be  uttered,  proclaimed  (Lev. 
xvi.  21.  For  the  details  see  xxvii.  11  sq  ).  Do 
the  natural  features  of  these  mountains  distin¬ 
guish  them  as  fitted  for  the  purpose  ?  Sohults, 
Kxil,  question  it.  The  brothers  Strauss 
( Land t  and  Citiez  of  the  S.  8.)  assert:  “On  the 


whole  the  mountains  are  little  cultivated ;  still 
Qerizim  shows  beautiful  valleys  and  numerous 
terraces,  which,  as  the  whole  valley,  shine  with, 
gardens,  citron,  pomegranate,  orange  trees,  mul¬ 
berry  groves,  apricots,  figs,  almonds,  in  the 
most  luxurious  fruitfulness,  while  at  the  warmer 
foot  of  Ebal  olive  trees  are  planted."  Y.  Rau- 
mrr  describes  Ebal  as  “  bare  and  steep,"  Qeri- 
sim  “as  covered  and  adorned  with  gardens." 
Vobltbr:  “The  side  of  Ebal  is  more  barren 
than  that  of  Gerizim,  because  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  scorched  by  it,  while  that  of  Qerizim 
is  covered  with  a  beautiful  growth,  as  it  forms' 
the  shaded  side  toward  the  north."  [Yet  Ro¬ 
binson  describes  Gerizim  as  being  barren  as 
Ebal.  The  attempt  to  identify  this  mountain 
with  that  upon  whioh  Abraham  was  to  offer 
Isaac  fails  completely.  See  Smith,  Diet.,  Art. 
Gerizim,  Am.  Ed. — A.  G.] — The  oriental-like, 
and  ai  the  same  time,  motive-giving  question, 
ver.  80  (Hi.  11)  refers  to  both  mountains,  and 
proceeds  from  tne  stand-point  of  Israel  encamped 
in  the  plains  of  Moab.  On  the  other  [that]  side, 
t.  e.  in  Canaan  literally.  according  to 

the  accents,  separated  from  ^11,  but  (ver.  24) 
pointing  to  the  westward.  The  valley  within* 
which  Siohem  lies  extends  from  south-east  to 
north-west.  The  taller  definition :  of  the  way 
(via)  where  the  sun  goeth  down,  appears 
at  tne  same  time  to  point  to  the  way  taken  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  6),  by  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
17  sq.),  in  any  case  to  a  well-known  highway 
of  commeroe.— [Bib.  Com.:  “Called  probably 
the  way  of  the  west,  in  contrast  to  tne  other 
main  route  from  Damascus  to  the  South,  whioh 
passed  through  the  district  east  of  Jordan." 
A.  G.] — In  the  land  of,  sq. ;  so  much  as  lies 
therein,  viz.  from  the  west  to  the  east,*  as  from 
the  south  to  the  north  ;  for  the  clause:  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  ohampalgn  [Arabah],  according 
to  the  sense  of  this  last  name  (comp,  upon  LI) 
points  to  both  sides  of  the  Joruan,  thus  even  to 
the  easterly,  although  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  Israelites  only  the  westerly  can  be  intended 
here,  which  in  distinction  from  the  westerly 
Canaanites  upon  the  sea,  is  still  again  the  east¬ 
erly  designation  of  their  abode  (vii.  1).  Over 
against  Gilgal,  not  the  southerly ,  Josh.  iv.  20; 
v.  9,  nor  the  Jiljulah  (Galgula)  lying  upon  the 
sea-coast.  Josh.  xii.  28,  but  as  Kkil  and  Baum-; 
GARTZ5  think,  the  frequently  mentioned  (Josh, 
ix.  6 ;  x.  6),  still- existing  village  Jiyulia,  south¬ 
westerly  from  Sinjal. — [Wordsworth  has  a.  cu¬ 
rious  note  here  suggesting  that  Gilgal  should 
not  be  taken  as  a  proper  name,  but  in  the  sense 
of  wheel  or  eirouit;  a  sacred  enclosure  near 

Qerizim. — A.  G.] — at  the  side  of,  near  by. 
— Blone  Moreh.  Gen.  xii.  6;  xxxv.  4.  Oak 
or  Terebinth  (see  Winkr,  Real,).  A  still  more 
definite  reminiscence  of  the  patriarchal  time,  as 
before  in  the  way.  The  two  named  mountains, 
two  thousand  feet  in  height,  lying  over  against 
each  other,  correspond,  aooording  to  all  this 
description,  to  the  purpose  in  view,  as  on  all 
sides  centrally  located,  availing  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple,  under  the  impression  of  the  sacred  reminis¬ 
cences  connected  with  the  chief  patriarchs 
[especially  as  Bicbem  lay  between  them. — A.  G.] 
Ver.  81.  The  reason  for  this  direction  in  the 
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coming  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  the  oertain 
conquest  of  the  land.  For  Ter.  82,  comp.  It.  1 ; 
▼i.  6,  8. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  If  flK,  x.  21,  marks  the  help  of  Jehorah, 
so  also  the  deeds  to  which  Most* s  refers,  chap, 
xi.,  although  they  do  not  come  into  view  as  the 
44  revelations  of  His  anger,  and  of  His  power 
against  the  obstinate/’  Baumoartbn.  Moses 
will  not  alarm,  but  awaken  and  induoe  to  a 
counter-lore.  As  the  lore  of  Jehorah,  who 
help*,  came  out  energetically  in  wbat  occurred 
in  Egypt  in  the  redemption  of  Israel,  so  also  it 
is  not  the 44  end”  first  (Baumoartih),  but  equally 
the  means  and  the  beginning,  ereu  in  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  Mosaic  and  priestly  representa¬ 
tion  and  mediation  of  Israel  before  God,  and 
also  as  preserring  grace,  earing  Israel  from 
itself.  The  deeds  in  the  wilderness,  rer.  6,  form 
the  transition  to  this;  the  lore  of  Jehorah,  in 
the  leading,  educating  and  sanctifying  grace. 

2.  Through  the  distinction  between  the  older 
olass  in  Israel  (Num.  zir.  29),  who  in  the  exodus 
were  not  yet  twenty  years  old,  and  the  children 
born  first  in  the  wilderness  (rer.  2),  Moses 
designs  44  to  bring  into  clear  consciousness  the 
importance  of  ooular  testimony,”  rer.  7  (Baum- 
oartk*)  of  the  historic  facts,  in  order  to  meet 
'•the  doubt  as  to  the  objeotireness  of  God.” 
fits  design  is  mere  obrieus  both  in  regard  to 
the  obedienoe  of  those  addressed,  which  should 
arise  for  them  out  of  their  own  ezperience  (rer. 
8  sq. ),  and  in  regard  to  a  credible,  well-founded, 
exemplified  tradition  to  the  children  (rer.  19). 
But  at  the* same  time  it  respects  44  the  externality  of 
the  present  rerelation, which  remained  still  bound 
by  the  limits  of  spaoe  and  time.  In  the  rerela¬ 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  those  seeing  were  only  blessed 
in  comparison  with  those  who  went  before  them 
(Luke  z.  28,  24);  but  then  there  is  here  a  bless¬ 
edness  of  those  who  hare  not  seen  and  hare 
beliered  (John  xz.  29),  and  of  those  who  hare 
not  seen,  and  hare  lored  (1  PeL  i.  8).”  Baum- 
gartbn. 

8.  While  Palestine  (see  Kurtz,  Geik.  J  48), 
44  with  respect  to  those  without,  was  both  nega- 
tirely  and  positirely  fitted  in  some  measure  to 
its  destination,  it  offers  great  resources  and  reti¬ 
cles  for  the  inward  derelopment  of  the  people  of 
the  oorenant.  Scarcely  a  land  upon  the  earth  is 
endowed  with  such  a  sensitiveness  for  blessing  and 
the  curse.  Nowhere  do  fruitfulness  and  sterility 
follow  each  other  in  such  quick  succession,  or  pass 
so  easily  from  one  to  the  other.  Out  of  the  paradi¬ 
saic  rale  of  Siddim,  with  a  single  night  between, 
*.  g.  comes  the  Dead  8ea,  and  orer  against  it 
again  lies  its  counterpart  the  Sea  of  Genessa- 
reth.” 

4.  The  riew  of  faith,  which  eren  in  second 
oauses,  as  here  the  rain,  heart,  eye  (rer.  12), 
hand  (rer.  14),  holds  fast  to  the  liring  God,  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  whole  representation  of  nature 
Dogmatically  the  doctrine  of  dirine  proridenoe, 
that  ererything  as  it  is,  answers  the  dirine  pur¬ 
pose  of  its  existence  through  God,  has  thus  to 
rore  itself  in  the  glorifying  of  God  as  this  wise, 
oly,  blessed  majesty,  connects  itself  with  this 


riew.  As  the  indiridual  thing  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  whole,  so  this  whole  here,  a  land.  Palestine, 
is  not  for  itself,  but  for  the  subject,  here  Israel, 
in  reference  to  humanity.  There  is  left  open 
therewith  a  sphere  of  free  self-determination  for 
blessing  and  curse.  44  The  efficiency  of  natural 
laws  (Roths,  Ethik .,  J  42)  is  ruled  by  God,  they 
are  so  elastic  that  He,  at  any  moment,  eren  by 
their  means,  can  take  up,  and  so  preserve  or 
abolish  the  existence  of  erery  material  thing.*' 

(  Conservation  co+curstu,  guixmaiio). 

HOMILETIC  A  L  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  1.  Calvin.  44  Lore  to  God  is  before  all.  In¬ 
stead  of  requiring  he  will  rather  allure  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  obedience  through  the  sweetness  of  His 
grace.”  True  lore  holds  fast.  Richtkr:  44  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rom.  ii.  8  Israel  was  entrusted  with 
the  oracles  of  God.  The  anxious  faithfulness 
with  whioh  the  Jews  guarded  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.,  proved  in  the  history  of  the  Masora,  is  a 
wonderful  example  of  the  providence  of  God  over 
this  people  and  the  book  of  books.”  Yer.  2. 
Keep,  a  word  always  appropriate  to  the  elders, 
for  the  young.  How  God  instructs:  who  would 
not  be  teachable  and  wise,  eren  wiser  than 
others.  The  power  of  the  Lord :  to  save  (vers. 
8,  4),  to  bear  (rer.  5),  to  keep  (rer  6).  Schultz: 
44  Eren  the  discipline  in  the  wilderness.  8triet 
parents  will  be  lored  most,  and  most  truly.*' 
Yer.  7.  The  importance  of  experience:  1)  For 
faith  against  doubt;  2)  for  the  life,  our  own  and 
others,  in  temptation;  8)  for  the  Church  against 
the  science  so-called.  Yer.  8.  No  selection. 
The  whole  oommand — What  is  past,  and  what  is 
before  ns  and  needful  for  us,  our  need  of  help, 
and  our  gratitude,  bind  us  to  faithfalness,  to  obe¬ 
dience-courage,  success,  possession  (rer.  9)  all 
depend  upon  the  obedienoe  of  faith.  Yer.  lO  sq.. 
Luther:  44  Thus  because  he  would  attach  them 
to  God  through  faith,  and  because  they  know 
that  the  rain  was  giren  to  the  belierer  through 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  was  denied  to  the  unbe- 
lierers.  God  indeed  gires  all  to  all  men,  but  to 
this  special  people  He  gires  in  addition  a  word 
of  promise,  that  it  should  not  lire  by  broad 
alone,  but  by  the  word  also.”  The  physiognomy 
of  the  land  in  its  importanoe  for  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Richter:  Yer.  18.  44  Israel  also  says: 
8eek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  so  1  Tim.  iw.  8.** 
Yer.  16.  Calvin  :  44  The  more  frequently  Ho  im¬ 
presses  this,  becanse  man  is  inclined  to  super¬ 
stition.  the  more  inexcusable  are  the  Papists  in 
their  shameless  security  on  this  point.  Who¬ 
ever  will  not  remain  in  the  simplicity  of  the  law. 
is  an  apostate  with  him.”  Shun  the  orookod 
way,  Ps.  exxr.  6.  Human  wickedness,  and  tho 
wrath  of  God, close  the  heavens.  Yer.  21.  Osi- 
andbr:  44  No  better  medicine  against  death  than 
the  keeping  of  the  oommandmqpts  of  God.*' 
Bsrl.  Bib.  :  44  Yer.  22  pats  lore  after  obedionoo 
as  rer.  18,  to  show  that  as  it  is  the  source  of 
obedience  (rer.  1)  so  also  it  is  itself  the  compre¬ 
hensive  command  out  of  whioh  all  special  dntioo 
flow.  Here  also  all  the  commands  are  viewed 
as  one  only,  whioh  we  must  keep  entirely  and 
perfectly,  James  ii.  10.”  Faith  and  love,  or  loro 
and  faith,  in  either  sequence,  unites  to  God.  1 
Cor.  ri.  17.  Yer.  26.  Berl.  Bib.:  44 The  willi* 
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dead  to  good  tbroogh  sin,  and  inolined  to  evil. 
Through  grace  man  can  choose  and  actually  at. 
tain.  Is  he  faithful  in  the  first  beginning,  God 
will  give  more  grace.*1  Blessing  and  ourse :  1) 
In  their  statement,  vers.  26-28;  2)  in  their  ex¬ 
planation.  Gerizim  and  Ebal  stand  in  every  hu¬ 


man  life.  Cramzb  :  “Yea  and  nay  should  every 
true  Christian  answer,  what  is  more  than  this  is 
of  evil,  Matt.  v.  87.*’  Stare*:  “Dearest  Lord 
Jesus!  Thou  wilt  deolare  the  blessing  and  the 
curse  when  Thou  oomest  to  judgineut,  Matih. 
xxv.*  * 


Supplementary  Exposition  of  the  Third  to  the  Tenth  Command. 

Chap.  XII.— Chap.  XXVI. 

The  Third  Command.  (Chap.  xii. — Chap,  xiv.) 

Chap.  XII.  1-81. 

1  These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  which  ye  shall  observe  [keep]  to  do  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  God  of  thy  fathers  giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  all  the  days  that 

2  ye  live  upon  the  earth.  Ye  shall  utterly  destroy  all  the  places,  wherein  the  na¬ 
tions  [Gentiles]  which  ye  shall  possess  [expel  from  the  possession]1  served  their 
gods,  upon  the  high  mountains,  and  upon  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree : 

8  And  ye  shall  overthrow  [tear  down,  rare]  their  altars,  and  break  their  pillars,  and 
bum  their  groves  [their  pillars  of  wood]  with  fire ;  and  ye  shall  hew#  down  the 

4  graven  images  of  their  gods,  and  destroy  the  names  of  them  out  of  that' place.  Ye 

5  shall  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  your  Goa.  But  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  your 
God  shall  choose  out  of  all  your  tribes  to  put  his  name  there,*  even  unto  his  habi- 

6  tation  shall  ye  seek,  [keep,  inquire]  and  thither  thou  shalt  oome :  And  thither  ye 
shall  bring  your  burnt-offerings,  [whole  offerings]  and  your  sacrifices,  and  your 
tithes,  ana  heave-offerings  of  your  hand,  and  vour  vows,  and  your  free-will  offerings, 

7  and  the  firstlings  of  your  herds,  and  of  your  flocks  :  And  there  ye  shall  eat  before 
the  Lord  your  God,  and  ye  shall  rejoice  in  all  that  ye  put  your  hands  unto,  ye  and 

8  your  households,  wherein  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  Ye  shall  not  do 
after  all  [according  to  all  what,  i.  e.,  just  as]  the  things  that  we  do  [are  doing]  here 

9  this  day,  every  man  whatsoever  is  right  in  his  own  eyes.  For  ye  are  not  as  yet 

10  come  to  the  rest  and  to  the  inheritance  which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  you.  But 
[Still]  when  ye  go  over  Jordan,  and  dwell  in  the  land  which  the  Xord  your  God 
giveth  you  to  inherit,  and  when  he  giveth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies  round 

11  about,  so  that  [and]  ye  dwell  in  safety :  Then  there  shall  be  [And  it  come  to  pass,] 
a  place  which  the  Lord  your  God  shall  choose  to  cause  his  name  to  dwell  there ; 
thither  shall  ye  bring  all  that  I  command  you  ;  your  burnt-offerings,  and  your  sa¬ 
crifices,  your  tithes,  and  the  heave-offering  of  your  band,  and  all  your  choice  vows* 

12  which  ye  vow  unto  the  Lord :  And  ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Ix>rd  your  God,  ye, 
and  your  sons,  and  your  daughters,  and  your  men-servants,  and  your  maid-servants, 
and  the  Levite  that  is  within  your  gates  ;  forasmuch  as  he  hath  no  [for  not  to  him 

13  belongs]  part  nor  inheritance  With  you.  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  offer  not 

14  thy  burnt-offerings  in  every  place  that  thou  seest :  But  in  the  place  which  the  Lord 
shall  choose  in  one  of  thy  tribes,  there  thou  shalt  offer  thy  burnt-offeringB,  and  there 

15  thou  shalt  do  all  that  I  command  thee.  Notwithstanding,  thou  mayest  kill  and 
eat  flesh  in  all  thy  gates,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  alter  [Only  in  all  thy  soul 
desireth  thou,  etcJ]  according  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which  he  hath  given 
thee  :4  the  unclean  and  the  clean  may  eat  thereof,  as  of  [om.  of]  the  roe-buck  [an- 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  2.  Which  ye  ere  driving  them  our,  mod  eo  possessing.  It  la  not  to  inherit,  as  the  margin.— A.  G.]. 

*  [?er.  5.  The  Ynlg.  connects  this  clause  with  what  follows,  to  put  His  name  and  dwell  there,  and  so  essentially  the 
Bept  Oar  version  accords  with  the  accents,  and  is  better.— A  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  11.  Margin,  lit.,  all  the  choice  of  yonr  vows.— A  G.]. 

4  [Ver.  15.  Our  version  tr&ospoees  the  clauses  in  this  verse  needleesly,  although  without  materially  affecting  the 
Isom. — A  G.J. 
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16  telope]  and  as  of  the  hart  Only  ye  shall  not  eat  the  blood ;  ye  shall  pour  it  upon 

17  the  earth -as  water.  Thou  roayest  not  eat  within  thy  Rates  the  tithe  of  thy  corn,  or 
of  thy  wine,  or  of  thy  oil,  or  the  firstliogs  of  thy  herds  or  of  thy  flock,  nor  any  of 
thy  vows  which  thou  vowest,  nor  thy  free-will-offerings,  or  heave-offering  of  thine 

18  hand :  But  thou  must  eat  them  before  [the  face  of]  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  pi&ce 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy 
man-servant,  and  thy  maid  servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates :  and 
thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hands  unto. 

19  Take  heed  to  thyself  that  thou  forsake  not  the  Levite  as  long  as  thou  livest  [all 

20  thy  days]  upon  the  earth.  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  enlarge  thy  border,  as  he 
hath  promised  thee,  and  thou  shalt  say,  I  will  eat  flesh,  because  thy  soul  longeth  to 
eat  flesh,  thou  mayest  eat  flesh,  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth*  after  [in  all  the  desire 

21  of  thy  soul].  If  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  put  his  name 
there  be  too  far  from  thee,  then  thou  shalt  kill  of  thy  herd  and  of  thy  flock,  which 
th*  Lord  hath  given  thee,  as  I  have  commauded  thee,  and  thou  shalt  eat  in  thy 

22  gates  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  after.  Even  as  the  roe-buck  and  the  hart  is  eaten, 
so  thou  shalt  eat  them :  the  unclean  and  the  clean  shall  eat  of  them  alike  [in  like 

23  manner].  Only  be  sure  [strong,  firm]  that  thou  eat  not  the  blood  :  for  the  blood  is 

24  the  life  [soul] :  and  thou  mayest  not  eat  the  life  [soul]  with  the  flesh.  Thou  shalt 

25  not  eat  it ;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  earth  as  water.  Thou  shalt  noteat  it ;  that 
it  may  go  well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee,  when  thou  shalt  do  that 

26  which  is  [oia.  that  which  is]  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  Only  thy  holy  things 
which  thou  hast,  and  thy  vows,  thou  shalt  take,  and  go  unto  the  place  which  the 

27  Lord  shall  choose :  Ana  thou  shalt  offer  [prepare,  make]  thy  burnt-ofleriugs,  the 
flesh  and  the  blood,  upon  the  altar  of  'the  Lord  thy  God :  and  the  blood  of  uiy  sa¬ 
crifices  shall  be  poured  out  upon  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shaft  eat 

28  the  flesh.  Observe  and  hear  all  these  words  which  I  command  thee,  that  it  may  go 
well  with  thee,  and  with  thy  children  after  thee  for  ever,  when  thou  doest  that  which 

29  is  good  and  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  When  the  Lord  thy  God 
shall  cut  off  the  nations  from  before  thee,  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  them,  and 

30  thou  succeedest  [dost  possess]  them,  and  dwellest  in  their  land ;  Take  heed  to  thy¬ 
self  that  thou  be  not  snared  by  following  them  [cleavest  not  after  them]  after  that 
they  be  destroyed  from  before  thee  ;  and  that  thou  inquire  [seek,  search]  not  after 
their  gods,  saying,  How  did  these  nations  serve  [accustomed  to  serve]  their  gods  ? 

31  even  so  will  I  do  likewise.  Thou  shalt  not  do  so  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ;  for  every 
abomination  to  [of]  the  Lord  which  he  hateth  have  they  done  unto  their  gods ;  for 
even  their  sons  and  their  daughters  they  have  burnt  in  the  fire  to  their  gods. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Vat.  20.  Our  woid  lusteth  has  acquired  a  technical  and  bad  tense,  and  is  too  strong  hare  and  in  ver.  15  above,  and  21 

below. — A.  G.J. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers  1-14.  The  connection  with  the  fore¬ 
going  (xi.  82)  as  ri.  1.  Ver.  1  serves  as  a  title 
to  introduce  what  follows.  Comp.  iv.  6,  10 ;  v. 
29.  We  feel  that  we  have  reached  a  new  topio, 
hence  the  absence  of  the  1,  as  vi.  4.  Ver.  2  re¬ 
fers  back  substantially  to  wbat  was  said  upon 
the  first  command,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
places  of  the  false  worship  of  God  are  here  pro¬ 
minent,  and  thus  the  connection  with  the  second 
command  is  made  apparent.  Utterly  destroy, 
t.  e.t  destroy  utterly  and  entirely  as  plaoes  of  the 
cultus  (Knobel),  mountains,  especially  high 
mountains,  but  also  hills  in  whioh  they  believed 
themselves  nearer  the  heavenly  powers,  as  upon 
the  natural  altars  of  the  earth.  Green  trees 
sre  at  the  same  time  leafy,  as  this  lies  in  the  ra¬ 


dical  signification  of  the  word  and  Is  re¬ 
jected  erroneously  by  Schultz.  They  represent 
the  oaks  with  their  dense  shade,  (Exek.  vi.  18 ; 
xx.  28).  It  is  not  truly  the  vivid  fulness  of  co¬ 
lor,  bat  the  mysterious  rustling  of  the  foliage 
whioh  comes  into  view  here,  as  in  the  high  places 
it  is  the  all-overpowering  elements  of  air  and 
light.  Upon  ver.  8  comp.  vii.  6,  26.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  their  names, «.  that  the  places 
of  the  cultus  Bbould  no  longer  be  named  after 
the  idols  previously  honored  in  them,  shows  al¬ 
ready,  since  it  brings  out  the  connection  of  the 
plaoes  with  the  idol  images,  and  thus  connects  it 
with  the  second  command,  that  Moses  now  passes 
over  to  the  third  command,  that  chap.  xii.  treats 
of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  before  which  all  other 
names  of  the  deities  must  retire  (Acts  iv.  12). 
Comp.  vii.  24.  Hence  ver.  4  (ver.  81)  introduc¬ 
tory  :  Since  you  oannot  rest  in  the  places  and 
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names  of  a  false  cultus,  you  should  not  especially 
take  examples  from  them  of  the  true  worship  of 
God.  For  as  Jehovah  is  the  one  ouly  in  opposi¬ 
tion  10  these  many,  »o  also  the  plaee  of  His  only 
name  should  be  freed  from  all  subjective  arbi¬ 
trariness  (Intro.,  |  4,1.  28).  Ver  6.  Whioh 
Jehovah  shall  onooss.  The  manner  and  me¬ 
thod  how  all  will- worship  reveals  itself  iu  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  ohoiee  of  Jehovah,  is  fixed  by  that 
choice,  whether  it  is  effected  in  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  way,  or  by  the  mere  arrangement  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  enough  that  he  will  select  and 
define  the  place,  and  indeed  one  place  as  the 
addition,  out  of  all  your  tribes,  shows,  (the 
unity  of  all  in  the  Lord)  and  thus  certainly  with 
reference  to  Lev.  xvii.  8  sq.,  namely,  to  the  one¬ 
ness  of  the  tabernacle.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  mention  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the  des¬ 
tination  of  the  place  in  question,  touches  upon 
the  more  general  and  indefinite  passage,  Ex.  xx. 
24,  whioh  however  for  the  usual  arrangement  of 

things  must  be  more  closely  limited  by  D4iP*7  and 
Upon  the  name  comp.  v.  11.  The  hea¬ 
then  deity  abides  in  nature,  Jehovah,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  is  8pirit,  manifest  in  word  and  deed, 
whioh  personal  revelation  embraces  and  consti¬ 
tutes  His  name,  by  which  He  calls  Himself  among 
Bis  people,  which  He  makes  for  and  in  His  peo¬ 
ple.  To  pnt  there,  t.  e.,  to  take,  order,  to  set¬ 
tle  it  there;  for  that  which  is  customary  (the 
discourse  indeed  is  of  the  usual  cultus),  without 
any  allusion  to  extraordinary  oases  (Ex.  xx.), 
but  also  without  excluding  them.  To  his  ha¬ 
bitation — \y&  to  settle,  dwell.  The  infinitive 
separated  by  the  accent  from  the  foregoing,  al¬ 
though  it  may  define  it  more  closely  (Ex.  xxv. 

8  ;  xxix.  44  sq.)  and  in  ver.  11,  J3tfS  stands  for 
DfrS.  But  just  precisely  on  account  of  this  lat¬ 
ter  (and  (3^7  is  to  permit  to  dwell),  the  con¬ 
nection  with  pointed  out  by  the  aocents 

is  to  be  preferred.  S  resumes  in  an  abbreviated 
form  the  Sk  at  the  beginning.  Understanding  the 
infinitive  thus  substantively  of  the  place,  whioh 
representsthedwellingof  Jehovah  or  ofHisname, 
with  a  clear  reference  to  the  8heohinah  since  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle,  over  whioh  the  pillar 
of  cloud  tarried  or  dwelt,  when  Israel  rested  in 
the  march,  it  is  neither  Jerusalem  nor  the  tem¬ 
ple  whioh  is  the  dwelling  in  view,  (Knobkl)  but 
the  infinitive  rather  leaves  the  locality  undeter¬ 
mined,  provided  only  that  some  one  permanent 
position  is  kept  in  view.  [The  fixing  of  one 
place  is  not,  as  Sohrokdsr  intimates,  entirely 
new.  It  is  implied  in  Ex.  xx.  24,  and  was 
Actually  observed  during  the  wanderings  in  the 
desert,  Lev.  xvii.  1  sq.  It  is  precisely  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  object  in  Deuteronomy,  which  re¬ 
gards  the  fature  of  Israel,  and  especially  when 
scattered  through  the  land  of  promise,  that  this 
revelation  should  be  insisted  upon  with  so  muoh 
definiteness  and  stringency.  The  command  does 
not  conflict  with  the  worship  of  God  in  those 
places  in  which  the  worshippers  had  express  di¬ 
vine  authority.  As  e.  g.,  the  offerings  of  Gideon, 
Man jah,  David. — Wordsworth  well  asks :  *<  If 


Deuteronomy  is  not  the  work  of  Moses,  how  is  it 
possible  that  it  could  have  been  received  when 
all  the  kings  of  Israel,  and  often  those  of  Judah, 
were  living  in  violation  of  this  command  f  If  it 
had  been  a  forgery,  they  would  surely  have  ex¬ 
posed  it.** — A.  G.].  *hl  (xi.  12),  the  idea 
of  something  urgent  lies  in  the  root,  perhaps 
with  reference  to  the  difficulties  (out  of  all  the 
tribes)  when  the  people  dwelt  scattered  iu  Ca¬ 
naan:  to  seek,  to  search  after,  to  turn  one's  self 
thither,  to  keep,  abide  there,  as  directed  for 
the  ordinary  cultus,  publio  and  individual,  hence 
shall  ye  seek,  and  thou  shalt  oome,  ye  and 
thou.  Ver.  6.  Brings  up  the  altar  instituted  with 
the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  44 ;  xx.  24).  [As  to 
the  difficulties  in  bringing  the  offerings  from  the 
distance,  tbev  are  partly  met  by  the  provision  in 
Num.  xiv.  24,  26,  and  partly  by  the  mere  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact  that  the  distance  at  the  greatest 
was  less  than  a  hundred  miles;  so  that  what  was 
required  was  nothing  impossible.  Moreover,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  here  the  whole  spit  it  of  the 
law.  God  always  required  mercy  and  not  sacri¬ 
fice.  Obviously  the  siok,  and  those  detained  by 
any  special  providences,  would  be  regarded  as 
fulfilling  the  law,  if  they  brought  their  offerings 
at  other  than  the  stated  times.  They  oould  not 
present  it  at  any  but  the  chosen  place,  but  they 
might  reserve  it  until  they  could  bring  it  there. 
fh«  time  is  not  fixed,  except  at  the  three  great 
feast*.  And  even  then  there  must  have  been 
exceptions  provided  for,  in  the  spirit  if  not  in 
the  letter,  of  the  law. — A.  G.]  Bring,  gene¬ 
rally,  uuder  the  presumption  that  whatever  con¬ 
cerns  the  time,  procedure,  etc.,  was  already 
known  from  the  law  and  customs  (comp.*  chap. 

xvi. ).  The  offerings  as  a  whole  are  embraced  in 
the  number  seven.  Beginning  with  the  burnt- 
offering  and  “sacrifices”  as  the  principal  (Lev. 

xvii.  8;  Ex.  x.  26;  Num.  xv.  8).  Comp.  Lev.  L 
8  sq.  TDT,  especially  praise  and  thank-offerings. 
Lev.  iii.  7, 12 ;  Num.  xv.  4  sq.  (perfect  concession 

and  joy  of  salvation, TDT  D'oSff).  Upon  the  tithe 
comp.  Tntrod .  {  4,  I.  19.  [“These  supposed  dis¬ 
crepancies”  (Wordsworth)  are  evidences  of 
the  unity  of  plan  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  author, 
takes  for  granted  here  that  his  hearers  were  fa¬ 
miliar  with  what  had  been  said  by  him  in  the 
earlier  parts  of  his  work,  and  what  had  become 
a  usage  among  them  (as  the  sacred  feast,  vers. 
17,  18),  and  does  not  repeat  it,  but  proceeds  at 
once  to  speak  of  the  tithes  be  had  in  view. 
Diitmgue  tempora  et  concordabit  Scriptvrat  is  a 
sound  maxim  ” — A.  G.]  Heave  what  the  hand 
takes  up  as  a  free  gift  to  Jehovah  from  the  fruits 
of  the  ground,  besides  the  tithes  and  the  first¬ 
born.  Vows  and  free-will  [gifts]  offerings, 
Lev.  vii.  16.  Upon  the  first-born  comp.  Ex. 
xiii.;  Num.  xviii.  (and  upon  chap.  xv.  19). 
Yer.  7.  Thus  sacred  and  joyful  meals  (Ex.  xviii. 
12).  All  that  you  put  your  hand  unto. — 
Concrete  (comp.  Isa.  xi.  14)  for  every  thing 
whioh  they  could  put  their  hand  to,  whioh  was 
proper  and  due  to  tnem.  The  gains,  acquisitions 
(Knobbl,  Eril)  made  through  the  hand  cannot 
well  be  alluded  to  here,  since  it  is  precisely  with 
reference  to  these  that  the  blessing  of  God  is 
spoken  of.  Since  Moses  includes  himself,  ver. 

8,  he  cannot  refer  here  to  unlawful  courses,  but 
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intends  those  procedures  namely,  in  opposition  to 
the  oneness  of  the  sanctuary,  perhaps  still  more 
particularly  what  conoerns  the  meals,  as  ver.  9 
expressly  excuses  these  on  the  ground  that  the 
wanderers  had  not  yet  come  to  their  root.  Upon 
rer.  10  comp.  Ex.  xxxir.  23,  24.  Upon  ver.  11 
eomp.  rer.  6, 6.  DtpDH — placed  first  here  for  the 

emphasis.  ">1130  *731 — a  comprehensive  term,  as 
they  must  then  be  selected  or  chosen.  On  the 
other  hand.  ver.  12  more  in  detail  than  ver.  7 
(Ex.  xx.  10;  Dent.  v.  14;  comp.  x.  9.  See 
Introd .  {  4,  I.  21).  The  wives  as  evidently  in- 
eluded  are  not  mentioned  (Khobel).  Vers.  18- 
14.  A  final  inculcation  of  the  oneness  of  the 
sanotuary,  with  regard  to  the  burnt-offering,  as 
uutar  omnium. 

2.  Vers.  15-81.  Ver.  15.  A  remission  from 
the  strictness  of  the  law,  Lev.  xvii.  8  sq.,  out  of 
regard  to  the  scattered  oondition  of  Israel  in  Ca¬ 
naan.  ro*-S:>3— comp.  v.  18.  Aooording  to  the 
necessity  for  the  support  of  life,  for  which  the 
permission  to  oat  flesh  was  granted  (Qen.  i.  29; 
ix.  8),  and  aooording  to  their  desire.  It  is  not 
the  sacrificial  meal  whieh  is  here  treated  (Lev. 
viL  20).  The  (levitionlly )  unclean,  sq.— [As 
the  roe-buck,  gazelle,  and  the  hart,  which  were 
clean  for  food,  but  not  for  sacrifices.  Wobds- 
worth. — A.  G.j  The  sacrificial  viotims  oould 
not  be  offered  there,  although  they  were  dean 
(Lev.  xvii.  18).  But  although  the  sacrifioial 
character  was  taken  away  from  the  slaying, 
there  remains  still  (ver.  16)  a  reference  to  the 
sacrifice,  in  regard  to  the  blood,  Lev.  xvii.  10  sq. 
This  medium  of  atonement  should  be  poured  out 
as  wafer,  and  return  simply  to  the  earth,  from 
which  God  had  called  the  animals  in  the  ereaiion. 
If  it  did  not  return  to  God  on  the  altar  in  the 
way  of  the  sacrifices,  it  must  return  to  Him  in 
this  way  (ver.  27).  Sinoe  Moses  returns  again 
to  vers.  5,  6,  11,  he  makes  dear  and  prominent, 
as  in  vers.  18-14,  the  burnt-offering;  and  in 
ver.  16,  the  simple  killing  in  distinction  from  the 
sacrificial  killing;  here,  ver.  17,  the  tithe,  etc  ; 
both  because  one  in  this  regard  might  soonest 
think  himself  at  liberty,  and  because  of  the  sa¬ 
crifioial  meals,  which  indeed  in  every  third  year 
(xiv.  28 sq.)  oould  be  held  at  home  and  upon  the 
tithes.  Clomp,  further  the  Introd .  2  4,  I.  19, 
especially  also  in  regard  to  the  first-born,  and 
upon  xv.  19  sq.  Ver.  18.  Comp.  vers.  7,  12; 
ver.  19;  Introd.  24,  1.21.  All  thy  days — thy 
whole  life — upon  the  earth  (lit.  upon  thy 
land),  in  which,  ets.,  he  had  no  part, — urgeJ 
here  as  a  motive.  The  repetition  of  the  permis 
sion,  ver.  16,  only  emphasises  so  muoh  the  more 
what  in  other  cases  is  the  rule,  through  that  ex¬ 
ception.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  ratifies 
and  confirms  the  promised  (Ex.  xxiii.  27 sq.) 
enlargement  of  the  borders  (xt.  24;  i.  7).  Ver. 
20.  Comp.  ver.  15.  Ver.  21.  Prom  thee — an 
example,  as  the  position  of  the  thou  designates 
the  individual  case.  A  more  subjective  clause 
parallel  to  the  more  objective  ver.  20.  For  the 
rest  comp.  ver.  6.  As  I  have  commanded 
thee. — The  permissive  oommand,  ver.  16.  Ver. 
22  looks  back  to  ver.  16.  Alike— not  together, 
but  the  one  as  well  as  the  other.  Ver.  28. 
Comp.  ver.  16.  The  ground  or  basis  of  the  pro¬ 
hibition  is  that  the  blood,  the  bearer  of  the  soul 


life,  the  soul  quiokening  the  flesh,  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  bouI,  as  Lev.  xvii.  14,  11.  The  em¬ 
phatic  arrangement  of  the  sentence  is  made 
more  emphauc  still  by  the  repetition  of  the  not 
Vers.  24-26,  as  supported  by  the  promising 
prospect  of  prosperity.  Comp.  iv.  40;  t.  26;  wi. 
18.  Upon  ver.  26  comp.  vers.  6, 11,  17  (Lew. 
xxii.  8;  Num.  xviii.  8).  After  the  general  ex¬ 
pression,  the  vowi  are  specially  mentioned,  on 
account  of  the  apparent  freedom  in  regard  to 
them  (Num.  xv.  8,  8)  Ver.  27.  (Lev.  i.  3  sq.; 
iit  2sq.)  Shall  be  poured  out — namely,  by 
the  priests,  and  at  the  same  time  explanatory  for 
the  preparatory  steps  [our  version  renders  “  thou 
shall  offer,”  lit.:  thou  shall  make,  whieh 
SoHROKDiR  renders :  prepare,  or  make  thy  pre¬ 
paration— A.  G.],  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  the 
offerer.  All  the  details  are  presupposed  from 
the  earlier  law-giving;  benoe  to  pour  out  is  as 

to  sprinkle  around,  and  Sj?  The  for¬ 

mer  expression  is  given  as  the  more  general  in 

vers.  24  and  16;  the  latter  through  the  Sj?  at 
the  beginning  of  this  verse,  which  usually  speci¬ 
fies  the  direction  or  destination  whither.  Comp, 
farther  Lev.  vii.  14  sq.  Ver.  28  is  a  resumption 
of  the  preliminary  conclusion  in  ver.  25.  It 
should  be  observed,  kept  especially  by  the  hear¬ 
ing.  The  good  and  right  In  the  sight  of 
the  Lord  thy  God,”  as  already  in  ver.  25,  in* 
opposition  to  ver.  8.  Ver.  29.  A  new  sentence 
parallel  to  ver.  20.  Comp.  xi.  28.  The  dis¬ 
course  at  its  close  returns  to  the  beginning. 
Ver.  80.  tip >in  imp.  Niph.  from  j»,  to  follow 
after,  while  tfptn,  vii.  25,  imp.  Niph.  from 
to  ensnare.  The  after  them  after  that  C*^TII£) 
makes  a  vivid  impression  in  its  connection. 
Before  thee. — How  foolish,  after  they  were 
destroyed  before  thee,  that  thou  shouldsa  still 
go  after  them  1  Moreover,  oomp.  ver.  6.  Bven 
so  will  I  do— namely,  to  Jehovah,  ss  ver.  81 
shows.  Thus  a  transfer  of  the  oultus  of  the  land 
to  Jehovah.  Comp,  farther  ver.  4 ;  vii.  25 ;  Lew. 
xviii.  25.  [Bib.  Com.:  This  caution  is  based 
upon  the  notiou  generally  entertained  in  the  an¬ 
cient  heathen  world  that  each  oountry  had  its 
own  tutelary  deities,  whom  it  would  be  perilous 
to  neglect,  1  Kings  xx.  23;  2  Kings  xvii.  26. 
Hence  even  in  conquered  districts  the  worship 
of  the  local  deities  was  wont  to  be  scrupulously 
maintained.  But  Israel  was  to  shun  such  su¬ 
perstitions. — A.  G.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  one  place,  of  the  one  sanctuary,  of  the 
one  Jehovah,  is  the  theme  of  the  chapter.  The 
one  Jehovah,  protests  against  the  gods  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  His  one  sanotuary,  is  opposed  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  heathen  sanotuaries.  This  negation 
shows  the  oonneotion  with  the  first  two  com¬ 
mands — in  particular  with  the  second  command. 
It  follows  from  this  negation  that  Jehovah,  who 
in  this  second  command  has  spoken  as  a  Spirit, 
who  in  His  word,  especially  in  the  ten  words,  has 
t&nght  His  people,  now  when  the  discourse  (war. 
5)  oomee  positively  to  treat  of  the  place  of  His 
name,  it  makes  the  destination  of  the  plaoe  de¬ 
pendent  upon  His  ohoioe,  Le.,  upon  His  oommand 
as  revealed  in  word  or  deed.  This  U  the  sida 
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which  the  one  place  of  the  sanctuary  has  towards 
God;  the  objective  side,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
now  to  be  explained  third  command.  But  this 
also  has  its  subjective  side,  as  we  have  repeat¬ 
edly  heard  that  Israel  should  swear  by  the 
name  of  Jehovah;  this  is  the  confession  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  every  way.  And  thus  the  oneness  of  the 
place  of  the  sanotuary  wins  its  significance  for 
the  nationality  of  Israel;  it  characteristically 
comprises  the  same  in  this  confession  to  Jeho¬ 
vah.  One  religiously,  it  remains  politically 
one.  Out  of  all  your  tribes  Jehovah  has 
ehosen  His  place,  thus  also  for  all ;  and  by  so 
much  the  more  fruitfully,  since  the  piety  of  the 
individual  (comp,  the  Psalms)  could  be  efficient  at 
the  one  place  of  the  sanotuary,  improving  and 
quickening  for  the  whole  people.  (On  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  sacrificial  places,  comp.  iMrod.  J  4.) 

2.  Joy  before  Jehovah,  which  is  so  repeatedly 
ntteied,  should  be  the  animating  disposition  of 
meats  at  the  sanctuary.  The  inculcated  unity 
of  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  was  thus  right  hu¬ 
manly  oommended.  Thus  there  enters  int  o  tb  e  col¬ 
lective  ceremonial  requirements  a  disposition — 
indeed  an  evangelioal  feature — which  eolipses 
the  face  of  the  legal.  That  is  truly,  genuinely 
deuteronomio;  but  it  is  something  else  as  truly. 
Lev.  xxiii.  40  speaks  of  the  joy  before  the  Lord 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles — thus  whenever  one 
thinks  of  the  wilderness  as  past.  Is  not  that 
truly  the  stand-point  of  Deuteronomy  in  its  con¬ 
stant  look  into  Canaan  and  its  store  rest  ?  The 
eating  at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  becomes  at 
the  same  time  the  eating  before  Jehovah — there¬ 
fore  in  the  beet  sense;  but  at  the  same  time  the 
exalted  joy  appears  as  a  common  joy,  thus  in  re¬ 
ference  to  our  neighbor.  The  two  tables  of  the 
law  appear  behind  it.  Still  remarks  Baumoar- 
tkn:  “The  union  of  the  godly  and  worldly,  the 
spiritual  and  natural,  which  the  popular  life 
even  elsewhere  in  heathen  antiquity  and  the 
Christian  middle  ages,  manifoldly  seeks  and  in 
some  measure  finds,  sinoe  the  places  of  the  cul- 
tus  are  at  the  same  time  centres  of  trade  and 
commerce ;  religious  times  are  also  days  of  po¬ 
pular  joy  and  pleasure;  this  union  is  never  so 
original  and  pure  as  in  Israel,  because  in  it  Je¬ 
hovah  the  holy  God  has  placed  and  managed  all 
natural  and  worldly  things  from  the  beginning; 
and  although  the  actual  result  even  here  ap¬ 
pears  defective  and  clouded,  still  it  presents  it¬ 
self  as  the  pure,  clear  glass  of  this  present  and 
much  sought  unity.1' 

8.  The  discourse  speaks  again  and  again  of 
rest.  8o  Josh.  xxi.  44;  xxii.  4  (xviii.l).  So 
2  Sam.  vii.  1,  10,  11.  So  l  Chron.  xxii.  9;  1 
Kings  v.  4,  18.  This  ever  appears  in  connection 
with  the  tabernacle,  or  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
or  the  temple.  God’s  rest  is  the  rest  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  What  is  still  further  said  in  Heb.  iv.  is 
drawn  from  the  very  depth  of  the  idea.  Comp, 
further  Gen.  xlix.  10  and  1  Pet.  i.  4. 

4.  Men  and  maid  servants  (ver.  7)  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  family  life  of  the  Israelites,  and 
recognised  and  received  in  the  most  general  hu¬ 
man  pleasures,  the  eating  and  the  joy,  and  con¬ 
secrated  through  the  connection  with  Jehovah 
and  the  sanctuary.  The  religious  thought  is  all 
penetrating  salt  in  Israel.  That  the  Levite  was 


included,  as  it  promoted  the  sanctifioation  of  the 
family  life,  especially  the  eating  and  the  joy,  so 
it  corresponds  with  the  deuteronomio  reference 
to  Canaan,  in  whioh  Levi  had  no  part  nor 
inheritance. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  threefold  unity :  one  God,  one  sanctuary, 
the  one  place  of  the  same,  in  its  importance  for 
the  moral,  ecclesiastical,  political  unity  of  Israel. 
What  the  religion  of  the  fathers  has  to  do  with 
the  national  life  (England,  America).  Ver.  1  sq. 
Luther:  “He  commands  all.  The  people  could 
not  proceed  in  the  worship  after  their  own  mind 
or  will,  however  holy  and  good  they  were. — all 
that  is  ruled  by  the  word.  If  man  cannot  live 
without  the  word,  as  to  the  body,  the  outward 
form,  bow  muoh  less  in  the  work  of  God  and  in 
the  Spirit.  God  wills,  then,  our  conscience 
should  be  oertain  that  onr  service  is  well-pleasing 
to  Him.” — Large:  “Our  welfare  and  our  duty 
must  ever  stand  together.” — Ver.  2.  Cramer: 
“When  God  comes,  the  devil  must  depart.” — 
Ver.  4.  Starke:  “This  also  is  idolatry,  to  serve 
and  honor  God  otherwise  than  He  has  com¬ 
manded.” — Ver.  6.  Berl.  Bib.:  “Christ  is  in  all 
the  congregations  gathered  in  His  name,  and  this 
is  the  place  which  God  has  chosen,  and  whither 
we  may  bring  our  prayers  and  thank-offerings, 
Matt,  xviii.  19.” — Starke:  “Be  diligent  to  keep 
the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace,  Epb. 
iv.  8.”  Ver.  7.  Richter:  “If  God  would  not 
have  any  joyless,  gloomy,  complaining,  sad  be¬ 
liever  under  the  Old  Testament,  how  much  less 
under  the  gracious  light  of  the  New  Test.!  Phil, 
iii.  1;  iv.  4.”  “Joy  before,  in,  the  Lord,  the 
harmonizing  principle  of  the  divine  life.  It 
unites  the  inward  oppositions  and  glorifies  all 
that  is  external.  The  food  is  sanctified,  family 
life  becomes  festal,  and  all  is  illuminated  with 
the  divine  blessing. — Ver.  8.  Liberty  has  its  li¬ 
mitations  as  to  time  and  circumstances — espe¬ 
cially  by  the  law  of  God.”  Berl.  Bib.:  “The 
soul,  in  the  eternal  law,  judges  as  God  judges; 
for  it  sees  through  the  eye  of  God.  That  is  the 
highest  freedom.”  Vers.  9,  10.  Large:  “We 
look  for  the  perfect  rest,  first  in  the  life  beyond.” 
Ver.  12.  Friedlib:  “8o  God  takes  care  for 
poor  servants  also.  As  the  house  in  the  church, 
so  the  servants  of  the  church  belong  to  the  house¬ 
hold.” — Ver.  18.  Starke:  “Woe  to  those  who 
say,  lo,  here  is  Christ,  or  lo,  there,  Matt.  xxiv. 
26;  Phil.  iii.  2.”  Ver.  14.  Berl.  Bib.:  This  pas¬ 
sage  represents  Christ,  to  whom  His  people 
should  adhere,  as  the  one  whom  the  Father  has 
chosen,  and  in  whom  the  name  of  His  majesty 
and  glory  dwells.— Vers.  16-28.  The  significance 
and  henoe  the  prohibition  of  blood.  As  to  the 
first  table:  God  is  alone  the  Author  of  all  life; 
as  to  the  second  table :  a  sacred  awe,  reverence 
for  life  should  be  preserved  with  regard  to  every 
man ;  as  to  both  commands,  it  was  thus  a  means 
of  atonement,  and  pointing  to  the  sacrifice  of 
Christ,  who  requires  the  participation  of  His 
blood,  John  vi.  68 sq.— Ver.  19.  Starke:  Teach¬ 
ers  in  ohurch  and  school  should  have  continual 
support,  1  Cor.  ix.  18,  14;  1  Tim.  v  18. — Ver. 
21  sq.  To  these  men  widely  removed  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  enjoyment  is  also  enlarged,  but  by  so 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


much  the  more  should  they  keep  to  the  word  of  i  Ver.  29  sq.:  There  is  a  false  conservatism  in  the 
God,  that  the  use  may  not  become  misuse,  and  Church  as  in  the  State  (exemplified  in  the  Romish 
that  the  pain  may  not  suoceed  the  pleasure. —  ■  missions  and  the  Church  of  England). 


Chap.  XII.  82— Chap.  XIII.  18. 

32  What  thing  soever  [The  whole  word]  I  command  you,  observe  to  do  it :  thou  shalt 
not  add  thereto,  nor  diminish  from  it 

Chap.  XIII.  1.  If  there  arise  [stand  up]  among  you  a  prophet,  or  a  .  dreamer  of 

2  dreams,  and  giveth  thee  a  sign  or  a  wonder.  And  the  sign  or  [and]  the  wonder 
come  to  pass,  whereof  he  spake  unto  thee,  saying,  Let  us  go  after  other  gods  [fol- 

3  low  other  gods]  which  thou  hast  not  known,  and  let  us  serve  them :  Thou  shalt 
not  hearken  unto  the  words  of  that  [this]  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams :  for 
the  Lord  your  God  proveth  you,  to  know  whether  ye  love  the  Lord  your  God  with 

4  all  your  heart  and  with  all  your  soul.  Ye  shall  walk  [go]  after  the  Lord  your 
God,  and  fear  him,  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  obey  his  voice,  and  ye  shall 

5  serve  him,  and  cleave  unto  nira.  And  that  prophet,  or  that  dreamer  of  dreams, 
shall  be  put  to  death  ;  because  be  hath  spoken  to  turn  you  away  [spoken,  revolt 
against]  from  the  Lord  your  God,  which  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
redeemed  you  out  of  the  house  of  bondage  [servants]  to  thrust  thee  [seduce]  out  of 
the  way  which  the  Lord  thy  God  commanded  thee  to  walk  in.  So  shalt  thou  [And 

6  thou  shalt]  put  the  evil  away  from  the  midst  of  thee.  If  thy  brother,  the  son  of  thy 
mother,  or  thy  son,  or  thy  daughter,  or  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  or  thy  friend,  which 
is  as  thine  own  soul,  entice  thee  secretly,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods, 

7  which  thou  hast  not  known,  thou,  nor  thy  fathers  :  Namely  [ om.  namely]  of  the 
gods  of  the  people  which  are  round  about  you,  nigh  unto  thee,  or  far  off  from  thee, 

8  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth  even  unto  the  other  end  of  the  earth ;  Thou  shalt  not 
consent  [yield]  unto  him,  nor  hearken  unto  him  ;  neither  shall  thine  eye  pity  him, 

9  neither  shalt  thou  spare,  neither  shalt  thou  conceal  him :  But  thou  shaft  surely 
[by  all  means,  utterly]  kill  him ;  thine  hand  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to 

10  death,  and  afterwards  the  hand  of  all  the  people.  And  thou  shalt  stone  him  with 
stones  that  he  die ;  because  he  has  sought  to  tnrust  thee  away  [to  seduce  thee]1  from 
the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  from  the  house  of 

11  bondage  [bondmen],  And  all  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear,  ana  shall  do  no  more  any 

12  such  wickedness  as  this  is  [such  evil  word]  among  you.  If  thou  shalt  hear  say  in 
one  of  thy  cities,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  to  dwell  there,  saying, 

13  Certain  men,  the  children  of  Belial,*  are  gone  out  from  among  you,  and  have  with¬ 
drawn  the  inhabitants  of  their  city,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  serve  other  gods,  which 

14  ye  have  not  known ;  Then  [And]  shalt  thou  inquire,  and  make  search,  and 
ask  diligently  [well]  ;  and  behold,  if  it  be  truth,  and  the  thing  certain  [truth  is  it, 

15  certain  the  word]  that  such  abomination  is  wrought  among  you  ;  Thou  shalt  surely 
smite  [sternly,  without  mercy]  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  with  the  edge  of  the 
sword,  destroying  it  utterly  [laying  it  under  a  bann]  and  all  that  is  therein,  and 

16  the  cattle  thereof,  with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  And  thou  shalt  gather  all  the  spoil 
[made  in  it]  of  it  into  the  midst  of  the  street  [gate,  plaza]*  thereof,  and  shalt  bum 
with  fire  the  city,  and  all  the  spoil  thereof  every  whit,4  for  the  Lord  thy  God  :  and 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  10.  Here  m  above  the  Jjmn  does  not  precisely  correspond  with  our  word  throat,  which  carries  with  It  the 

Idea  of  external  force.  Better  when  followed  hy  |Q,  to  draw  from. — A.  G.J. 

*  (Ver.  13  Margin,  naughty  men :  lit.  son*  of  worthleamwis.— A.  O.]. 

*  [Ver.  16.  Street,  the  broad,  open  market-place,  at  the  gate ;  Geskmus. — A.  G.]. 

4  [Ver.  16.  80BXOEDX&  adopts  the  rendering  of  our  version,  making  S,l?3  an  adverb.  See  however  Exeget  notsa 

Others,  Km,  Know,  Bn.  Com.,  render  it  as  in  xxxiil.  10,  a  whole  offering.— A.  0.]. 
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17  it  shall  be  an  heap  [heap  of  ruins]  forever ;  it  shall  not  be  built  again.  And  there 
shall  cleave  nought  of  the  cursed  thing  [banned  thing]  to  thine  hand  :  that  the 
Lord  may  turn  from  the  fierceness  of  his  anger,  and  shew  [give]  thee  mercy,  and 
have  compassion  upon  thee,  and  multiply  thee,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  lathers ; 

18  When  thou  ahalt  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  all  his  com¬ 
mandments  [commandment]  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  do  that  which  is 
right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 


EXBGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Yen.  1-5.  The  closing  verse  of  the  last 
chapter  serves  as  an  introduction  to  what  fol¬ 
lows.  Comp.  iv.  1,  2.  In  the  exposition  of  the 
third  command  hitherto,  the  confession  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  was  determined  with  respect  to  the  one  place 
in  opposition  to  the  wide  dispersion  of  Israel  in 
Canaan.  Now  the  same  confession  is  confirmed 
against  every  seducing  influence,  1)  however  it 
may  come,  and  2)  from  whatever  source,  and  8) 
whatever  extent  or  progress  it  may  have  won. 
[“  Tempters  to  false  worship  are  not  to  be  spared 
even  though  (vers.  1-5)  their  teaching  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  miracles;  or  (vers.  6-12)  they  be 
nearly  allied  by  kindred  or  friendship  ;  or  (vers. 
13-19)  be  supported  in  their  apostacy  by  a  whole 
city.”  Bib.  Com. — A.  G.]. 

The  first  case,  vers.  1-5.  Among  yon,  out 
of  Israel  itself,  while  hitherto  the  attacks  came 
from  without.  For  KOI  see  Doct.  and  Etb.  1. 
The  phrase  dreamer  of  dreams  does  not  pre¬ 
cisely  describe  the  character  of  the  false  pro¬ 
phet,  for  Num.  xii.  6  the  dream  form  is  expressly 
assigned  to  the  prophet  of  Jehovah;  the  prophet 
here  may  be  explained  by  the  vision  there. 
Moses  also,  ohap.  xviii.,  designates  himself  as  a 
prophet.  The  discourse,  in  the  very  manner  of 
the  pentateuoh,  is  indefinite  and  comprehensive 
of  the  whole  prophetic  function  or  being.  Give  th 
L  e.t  announces  or  makes  known  to  thee,  131 

ver.  8,  (1  Kings  xiii.  8)  sign  or  wonder, 
(iv.  84)  are  to  be  distinguished  as  mjpelov  and 
ripas,  signum  and  pro  dig  turn,  the  former  more  ob¬ 
jective  and  the  latter  subjeotive  effect  [the  sub¬ 
jective  effect  of  wonder  or  astonishment  being 
transferred  to  that  which  produoes  it. — A.  G.] 
equally  whether  ADIO  is  from  HIT  (J?|P)  to 
shine,  something  striking,  brilliant,  or  from 
ASK,  to  turn  (the  kindred  Arabic  word  being 
to  tarn  away)  that  which  is  strangely  turned,  or 
more  naturally  that  which  exoites  aversion, 
amasement,  (Ps.  lxxi  7),  unless  we  should  think 
of  ynfl  (from  H/JB*  H/JD)  instantly,  what 
is  sadden,  unexpected.  (“  Used  specially  of  a 
thing  or  person  who  draws  astonished  attention 
to  himself  as  typifying  and  presaging  the  fu¬ 
ture.  HxirosTBiTBBBa  Ghrixtol.y  2  Ed.,  Vol.  III., 
L,  p.  281).  Yer.  2.  And  (1)  even  both,  thus 
the  most  extraordinary  appearance  which  could 

legitimate  a  discourse.  iOKS  does  not  depend 
upon  the  principal  verb  (ver.  1),  but  upon 
131~1BTK,  as  soon  as  he  ggve  the  sign  he  spake. 
Comp.  vi.  14;  xi.  28;  v.  9.  Yer.  8.  For  the 
Lord  your  God  proveth  (is  proving)  yon. 
The  participle  here,  as  viii.  5,  designates  the 
constant  method  of  Jehovah  with  His  people. 


I  Comp.  iv.  84 ;  viii.  2.  Te  are  loving.  Since 
the  love  mu*t  be  enduring,  the  proving  also 
must  be  lasting  or  constant,  vi.  5.  Yer.  4.  Comp, 
iv.  8;  viii.  6;  x.  20;  iv.  4.  Yer.  5.  At  first,  as 
continually  in  the  first  law-giving,  simply  the 
death  sentenoe,  then  in  a  deuteronomic  way  the 
reasons,  and  the  practical  hortatory  application. 
The  death  sentence  (HOr)  suggests  the  usual 
procedure  in  the  oourts  (xvii.  4-7  ;  xxi.  20).  For 
the  reasons.  Comp.  vii.  4,  8;  iv.  19;  ix.  12, 
16.  The  application  refers  the  act  of  executing 
the  death  sentence,  probably  by  stoning  (ver. 
Ill  to  the  character  of  Israel  as  a  holy  people  of 
Jehovah  (vii.  6)  which  they  must  confess  in  every 
oase,  but  which  in  this  case  must  be  especially 
sanctified  out  of  the  opposition  to  the  name  of 
Jehovah. 

2.  Vers.  6-11.  The  second  oase  proceeds  from 
the  peculiarly  enticing  aspeot  which  the  addition 
of  brother,  wife,  friend,  (ver.  6)  makes  clear. 

In  the  first  case  it  was  that  which  is  above  na¬ 
ture,  now  it  is  nature  truly,  flesh  and  blood  with 
which  they  should  not  parley  ;  not  to  one  born 
of  the  same  mother,  then  to  thine  own  flesh  and 
blood,  nor  further,  to  those  bound  in  the  ties  of 
love,  nor  lastly,  to  those  bound  by  the  still 
higher  tie  of  friendship  (2  Bam.  i.  26 ;  1  Bam. 
xviii.  1,  8).  For  the  rest  similar  to  ver.  2.  Yer. 

7.  Only  the  God  of  Israel,  no  other.  Yer.  8. 
Thou  shalt  not  once  listen  to  him.  In  other 
points,  comp.  vii.  16.  Since  the  enticement  was 
in  aeoret,  so  the  proving  extends  to  the  con¬ 
cealing  (Matt.  x.  87).  Yer.  9.  Comp.  xvii.  7, 
(ii.  16).  Ver.  10.  Comp.  ver.  6;  iv.  19.  This 
energetic,  real  counter-confession  to  Jehovah, 
against  one’s  own  flesh  and  blood,  (the  neighbor, 
the  oonfidant,  should  become  accuser,  witness, 
and  even  the  first  avenger),  Israel  should  tho¬ 
roughly  fulfil,  and  indeed  with  sacred  awe  be¬ 
fore  the  holy  majesty  of  the  one  God  (comp.  ver. 

6)  that  the  eftse  might  never  occur  again.  The 
purpose  of  the  given  death  penalty  as  such  is 
not  to  terrify.  But  the  prescribed  stoning  with 
many  stones  made  it  possible  that  others  than 
those  at  first  related,  that  the  rest  of  the  people 
even,  might  share  in  the  oonfession  to  the  holy 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  perhaps  make  ready  the 
eternal  heap.  ver.  16.  Comp.  Josh.  vii.  26, 26. 

8.  Vers.  12-18.  In  the  third  case  it  is  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  sin  which  is  the  peculiar  ofcyect  of 
thought.  Yer.  12.  3  not  among,  nor  of,  but, 
that  in  one,  sq.,  there  are  gone  out,  sq.,  ver.  18. 
The  case  is  clearly  stated  at  the  outset,  in  the 
construction,  but  becomes  more  prominent 
through  the  obligation  to  the  giver  Jehovah, 

placed  over  against  it.  IDkS  introduces  the 
report,  what  had  occurred.  [The  clause  whioh 
the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  serves  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  sin,  and  at  the  same  timeto  remind 
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the  innocent  city  of  the  obligation  to  watch  over 
that  which  had  involved  itself  in  apoetacy.  The 
oity  was  the  Lord*s.  They  held  it  as  stewards. 
It  was  entrusted  to  them.  Hence  they  were  to 
watch  over  it  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  and 
hence  the  erring  oity  was  misusing  and  pervert¬ 
ing  the  Lord’s  property. — A.  0.].  Ver.  18. 

who  are  conceived,  born  of  SjT  perf. 
from  above,  or  imperf.  from  nSy  to 

ascend,  and  tuua  with  ’S3  that  which  amounts 
to  nothing — worthlessness,  both  religious  and 
moral,  as  if  wo  should  say,  vain,  profitless  peo¬ 
ple,  as  their  gods  are  nonentities,  4 2  Cor.  vi.  15). 
Oat  from  among  you  Israel  viewed  as  a 
whole,  hence  the  obligation  against  the  crimi¬ 
nal  part.  Vers.  1,  5,  11,  which  oomp.  But  the 
comprehensive  punishment,  corresponding  to 
the  extent  of  the  sin,  should  follow  only  ver.  14 
upon  the  most  thorough  investigation.  Comp.  ix. 

21.  Ver.  16.  80  ^at  they  f*U  to  the  sword. 

Destroying,  sq.,  44 banned  are  they,**  sq.  Comp, 
ohap.  vii.  Ver.  16.  The  street  designates  the 
broad,  open  place  in  the  gates ;  the  place  of  con- 

oourse,  of  the  oourts.  the  whole,  what  was 

entirely  offered,  borders  upon  rhy  and  Sy*  as 
a  whole  offering  for  Jehovah.  Ver.  17.  Comp.  vii. 
25  sq.  Holiness,  os  it  makes  its  demand  through 
righteousness,  must  receive  satisfaction,  and 
therewith  mercy  can  follow.  The  enlargement 
should  counterbalance  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
punishment. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Dblitzsoh,  upon  Oen.  xx.  7,  explains  ITDJ 
by  44  one  addressed  by  God,  or  speaking  for  Him, 
1.  «.,  a  receiver  or  interpreter  of  divine  revela¬ 
tion,  and  thus  as  equivalent  to  irpojj/nx”  Both 
ideas  lie  in  the  primitive  word  which  is  common 
to  all  dialects.  The  primordial  of  the  idea  is  not 
the  utterance  as  suob,  or  indeed  the  44  statement 
in  dear  word**  (C.  Meier)  ;  is  not  the 
name  of  a  ready,  fluent  worker,  peculiarly 
speaker,  (Ewald)  or  an  interpreter  (Geskhius); 
but  as  IttJ,  related  to  JDJ,  to  boil,  bubble  up, 
thus  as  friu,  transferred  to  human  speech,  points 
out  the  flowing  announcement,  hence  presupposes 
an  extraordinary  endowment  and  inspiration — 
a  concealed  fountain  breaking  forth  in  humanity 
— so  the  form  asserts  its  usual  passive  sig¬ 

nificance  (Heeost.)  as  frequently  in  words  in 
which  suffering,  reception,  and  activity  are  con¬ 
nected  ( /MivofiOL,  fidtrtf),  not  precisely  equal  to 
trupiratut  but  nearly  so  (Hupfkld)  i.  44  one 
who  receives  the  secret  communications  or  sug- 
estions.**  Therefore  not  so  much  as  the  confi- 
ant  of  God ;  for  the  prophet  not  merely  pre¬ 
serves  these  communications,  but  has  to  commu¬ 
nicate  them,  which  indeed  was  the  oase  with  the 
patriarchs  (Ps.  cv.  10,  11),  not  to  speak  of  the 
prophetic  sayings  of  Isaac  and  jAOob,  otherwise 
we  should  know  nothing  of  their  visions  and 
dreams.  DIO  —  Di"U»  non  to  hum,  murmur,  of 
secret  trusted  communication,  as :  to  whisper, 
has  notwithstanding  HupriLD's  repeated  asser¬ 
tion,  no  etymological  connection  with  IOL  Even 
Ex.  vii.  1  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  decisive  pas¬ 


sage  for  the  idea  of  the  prophet,  when  the  two 
there  designedly  separated  sides :  the  suggesting 
God  and  the  uttering  prophet  are  taken  together 
(oomp.  upon  xviii.  18).  A  prophet  therefore  is 
one  who  utters,  oommunioates,  that  which  is 
hidden,  flowing  forth  from  secret  seuroes,  either 
higher  (divine)  or  lower,  fdemonio).  The  con¬ 
tents  make  the  distinction  between  the  true  and 
false  prophet,  as  to  the  form,  even  signs  and 
wonders,  do  not  fail  the  latter. 

2.  As  to  the  biblical  idea  of  a  wonder  or  mi¬ 
racle,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  sign*  precede 
wonders  even  in  the  New  Testament  connec¬ 
tion:  orpuia  Kai  ripara, ,  the  latter  never  occurring 
alone.  In  the  sign  it  is  the  objective  import  of 
the  thing  upon  which  it  depends,  in  the  wonder 
it  is  the  subjective  perception.  Thus  remarks 
Havermick,  44  it  appears  here  horn  the  stand¬ 
point  of  revelation,  it  is  not  the  wonder  in  and 
by  itself,  but  that  which  is  significant  in  it,  the 
higher  to  whioh  it  points,  which  is  the  peculiar 
essential  kernel  and  characteristic  of  the  true 
miracle.  Above  all  in  the  biblical  miracle  there 
is  an  exalted  sacred  conformity  to,  or  connection 
with  the  great  educating  purpose  of  God.**  The 
fact  announced  in  this  chap.,  that  signs  and 
wonders  may  be  used  in  the  service  of  false¬ 
hood,  is  not  less  important  for  the  biblical  idea 
of  the  miracle  (Matt.  xxiv.  24;  2  These,  it  9; 
Rev.  xiii.  18)  sinoe  thus  with  the  signs  end 
wonders  we  must  take  the  doctrine,  and  in 
connection  with  this  the  life, and  conduct  of  the 
wonder-worker.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  15  sq. ;  22  sq. 
44  It  is  dear  that  however  great  the  importance 
attributed  to  signs  end  wonders,  they  were 
never  regarded  as  of  supreme  moment,  were  ne¬ 
ver  in  themselves  decisive,  but  that  there  was  in 
Israel  a  certainty  whioh  was  so  muoh  more  sure 
and  firm  than  any  demonstration  of  the  wonder, 
that  it  oould  be  plaoed  in  the  most  decided  oppo¬ 
sition  to  it.  This  oertainty  was  the  knowledge 
of  God  ;  for  when  they  were  warned  against  the 
service  of  idols,  the  opposition  between  Jehovah 
and  the  gods  was  for  the  most  part  thus  stated; 
that  Israel  had  known  Jehovah  as  his  God,  but 
had  not  known  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  aod 
could  not  therefore  trust  itself  to  them,  etc.** 
(Baumoartek). 

[The  point  here  is  not  as  to  the  nature  and 
foroe  of  the  true  miracle,  but  whether  these  signs 
and  wonders  are  to  be  regarded  as  true  miracles. 
The  Soriptures  use  these  terms  in  a  very  wide 
sense,  and  there  is  ground  for  the  usage  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  It  oould  not  well  be 
otherwise.  If  we  hold,  with  some,  that  the  pro¬ 
phet  here  is  a  true  prophet,  and  the  wonder  a 
real  miracle ;  that  God  for  the  parpose  of  proving 
and  testing  His  people,  permitted  this  use  of  His 
power,  we  involve  ourselves  in  inextricable  dif¬ 
ficulties.  It  will  be  hard  to  reconcile  this  view 
with  the  obaraoter  of  God,  as  true  and  good,  or 
to  justify  such  a  misleading  test  to  His  people. 
We  shall  be  driven  to  degrade  the  miracle  as  a 
proper  evidence  of  a  divine  commission,  or  with¬ 
draw  it  altogether  from  the  field  of  the  evidences. 
We  may  meet  the  case  here  by  the  supposition 
that  Moses  is  putting  a  hypothetical  but  impos¬ 
sible  case,  as  Paal  in  Gal.  i.  6.  But  the  whole 
statement  as  to  the  sin,  and  the  mannei*  in  whioh 
it  should  be  dealt  with,  implies  that  it  was  not 
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only  a  suppoeable  case,  bat  one  wbioh  would  ac¬ 
tually  ocear.  Snob  prophet#  would  arise,  and 
soeh  wonders  be  wrought. 

The  onljr  satisfactory  solution  is  that  those 
wonders  were  not  real  miracles.  They  were  su¬ 
pernatural  events, «.  events  not  traoeable  to 
any  human  agenoy,  or  to  any  natural  power  or 

Srocees,  but  not  due  to  the  immediate  agenoy  of 
od,  or  to  any  other  permissible  use  of  His 
power  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  whioh  He 
permits  whatever  is.  They  were  not  trioks  or 
impostures.  They  were  real  wonders  so  far  as 
the  physical  events  are  concerned.  They  were 
true  occurrences  in  the  external  world,  wonders 
to  men,  lying  above  and  beyond  their  power, 
but  due  to  Satanic  or  demonio  agenoy.  Suoh 
agency  is  recognised  in  the  Scriptures  every¬ 
where.  It  would  be  likely  to  manifest  itself,  for 
precisely  the  ends  in  view  by  these  prophets  or 
dreamers.  They  had  the  semblance  of  true  mi¬ 
racles,  and  herein  lay  the  test.  It  was  only  the 
semblance,  and  they  should  have  distinguished 
the  real  from  the  apparent.  The  physical  won¬ 
der,  however  striking  or  awe-inspiring,  or  unex¬ 
pected  it  may  have  been,  was  not  the  miracle. 
The  material  wonder  coincides  with  some  express 
announcement,  some  express  claim  upon  the  part 
of  him  who  works  it.  The  nature  of  the  wonder 
itself,  the  truth  or  announcement  connected  with 
it,  and  the  character  of  the  agent,  all  go  to  make 
the  miracle.  Our  Lord  Himself  appeals  to  the 
design  with  which  His  miracles  were  wrought. 
No  wonder  or  sign  therefore  could  justify  them 
in  listening  for  a  moment  to  one  who  would  turn 
them  from  the  love  and  service  of  Jehovah.  Ood 
would  never  cooperate  to  alienate  His  own  peo¬ 
ple.  See  the  able  article  on  miraoles  in  Smith’s 
Bib.  Diet.,  Am.  Ed.  Trbhoh  on  Miracle «,  Intro 
ducti'm .  Moslkt,  Lecture  on  Miracles ,  London, 
1865,  and  the  authors  referred  to  in  Smith’s 
Bib.  D%ct. — A.  G.]. 

8.  When  the  peculiar  doctrine  and  praetioe  of 
the  Romish  Church,  in  whose  system  not  only 
Calvin,  but  even  Melanothon,  were  entangled,  is 
based  as  to  the  punishment  of  heretics,  schisma- 
.tios,  and  sects  upon  our  ohapter,  it  is  due  to  a 
confusion  of  ideas;  of  the  theocracy  with  the 
Byzantine  or  mediaeval  State  Church,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  mistake  as  to  the  nature  both  of  the 
8tate  and  the  Church.  In  the  Israelitish  theoc¬ 
racy,  apoetacy  from  Jehovah,  and  the  institution 
of  a  heathen  confession  and  service,  was  intelli¬ 
gibly  treason,  rebellion,  a  civil  offenoe,  which 
must  meet  with  oivil  punishment.  The  State, 
even  the  Christian  state,  has  the  sphere  of  law 
and  justice  for  its  province,  rules  in  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  to  men  ;  can  thus  only  be  appealed 
to  in  regard  to  faith,  the  relation  to  God,  when 
danger  or  injury  from  that  side,  as  to  its  legal 
relations,  threatens  it.  And  the  Churoh  will 
generally  have  to  decline  the  means  of  violence 
as  repugnant  to  the  very  nature  of  religion,  as 
especially  considering  the  religious  development, 
it  oannot  work  with  the  Old  Testament  against 
the  New  Testament  injuries,  the  more  refined 
and  cultivated  forms  of  evil.  Against  Augub- 
Tim’s  compelle  intrare  (Luke  xiv.  28),  Luke 
himself,  ix.  64  sq.,  should  be  heard,  nut  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit  wbioh  the  Church  bears,  the 
word  of  God,  it  uses  not  merely  through  philo- 
9 


sophio  demonstration,  but  the  Spirit  is  the  Spirit 
of  testimony,  of  strength,  and  of  discipline,  (l 
Cor.  v.  18).  Comp.  Largi,  Christian  Dogmatics , 
111.,  J  62,  and  for  the  history,  Hrrxog’s  Real - 
eneycL ,  V.,  p.  469  sq. 

4.  The  end  of  the  punishment,  as  it  is  more 
expressly  declared  in  the  three  olauses  (vers.  5, 
11,  17),  is  the  putting  away  of  the  sin  from  the 
j  midst  of  Israel  by  an  aotual  manifestation  of  the 
I  violated  law,  henoe  as  opposed  to  the  sinful  cou- 
■  feaeion  whioh  had  oome  into  Israel,  to  make  an 
energetio  oounter-oonfession  to  Jehovah,  not¬ 
withstanding  signs  and  wonders,  bands  of  blood, 
and  of  choice,  and  even  prudenoe  on  account  of 
the  greatness  of  the  evil.  Thus  the  Jus  talionis. 
Ver.  6  declares  the  negative  element  of  the  pun¬ 
ishment  by  whioh  the  sin  was  restrained  in  its 
oourse,  and  limited  to  t^ae  doer.  Its  positive 
destination,  through  whioh  the  transgression 
was  atoned,  and  the  guilt  of  the  transgressor 
expiated,  appear  in  ver.  11,  sinoe  the  divine 
righteousness,  in  its  fearful  majesty,  enters 
threateningly  over  against  the  whole  people. 
The  negative  and  positive  elements  are  both 
I  embraced  or  pre.supposed,  vers.  17,  18,  so  that 
|  the  reconciliation  of  God  to  Israel,  and  of  Israel 
to  God,  oan  now  have  room.  14  The  subordinate  - 
or  derived  ends  of  punishment,”  says  Nitxsoh, 
“oan  only  be  sought  and  attained,  as  they  are 
made  good  through  the  consciousness  of  eternal, 
righteousness.” 

6.  fThe  Jews  applied,  vers  2-6,  to  Christ  as 
though  He  would  have  allured  them,  from  their 
allegianoe  to  God  and  the  law,  utterly  and 
blindly  perverting  His  whole  teaching;  which 
our  Saviour  took  pains  to  presences  in  its  whole 
nature  and  tendency  completing  and  not  destroy¬ 
ing  the  law.  W ordsworth  doses  bis  long  and 
elaborate  note  here  with  the  remark  “that  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews  here  shows  the  vast  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  correot  interpretation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  They  had  the  Soripture,  but  failed 
to  understand  it,  and  inourred  its  fearfhl  denun¬ 
ciations  by  condemning  Him  to  whom  they  bare 
witness.”  A.  G.] 


HOMILETICAL  and  practical. 

Ver.  82  sq.  Luthrr:  We  should  depend  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  word,  and  do  all  whioh  it  eqjoins< 
heartily ;  for  if  the  word  is  lost,  God  is  lost. 
But  it  is  better  that  one  should  lose  friend,  bro¬ 
ther,  saints  and  nobles,  and  all,  than  God. 
Calvin  ;  44  There  is  a  certainty  in  the  heavenly 
doctrine  whioh  does  not  permit  our  faith  to 
waver  or  to  be  overthrown,  Eph.  iv.  14.”  Cra- 
mbr:  “There  must  be  heresies  among  you,  that 
the  upright  may  appear,  1  Cor.  xi.  19.”  Berl. 
Bib  :  One  suoh  prophet  is  our  reason.  Ver.  2. 
Tub.  Bib.:  Truth  is  more  than  all  wonders,  and 
no  wonder  avails  against  the  truth.  Ver.  8. 
Luther:  44 Dost  thou  see  here  that  the  right  is 
given  to  every  one  to  judge  the  doctrine?  Matt, 
vii.  18.  The  silent  power  of  love.”  Calvin: 

44  God  searches  the  heart,  not  to  learn  what  was 
unknown  to  Him,  but  to  reveal  what  was  con¬ 
cealed.  Thus  the  true  saints  are  separated 
from  the  hypocrites.”  8chultz  :  44  He  knows 
from  the  beginning;  but  there  must  be  some 
fitting  experience  through  which  His  conduot 
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m ay  eland  justified  before  men,  angels  and  Him¬ 
self  even,  Job  i.  8.’*  Berl.  Bib.  :  “  It  is  notice¬ 
able,  that  there  is  no  example  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  in  which  Israel  as  such  has  so  treated  one 
of  the  many  false  prophets,  but  many  examples 
in  which  they  wrested  the  law  against  true  pro¬ 
phets,  and  against  Christ  Himself.  Matt.  xxi. 
88  sq. ;  xxiii.  84  sq. ;  Acts  wii.  62;  John  xix. 
7.”  Ver.  7.  Richter:  “The  evil  one  tempts 
at  aU  times,  bat  most  easily  through  those  we 
lore ;  Adam  through  Eye,  Christ  through  Peter, 


Matt.  xvi.  28.”  Ver.  16.  Richtkb:  “8inoe 
Israel  never  oarried  out  this  sentenoe  upon  god¬ 
less  places,  God  has  done  it  Himself,  especially 
through  the  Chaldeans.”  Schulte:  “If  the 
Church  neglects  the  extermination,  the  Lord 
will  oomplete  it  through  the  spirit  of  judgment 
and  the  spirit  of  destruction  even,  Isai.  iy.  4.— 
Faith  in  temptation,  howeyer  dazzling  the  temp¬ 
tation  is  to  it,  follows  the  Lord;  howeyer  allu¬ 
ring,  the  Lord  is  all  to  it  and  more ;  howeyer 
violent,  it  is  satisfied  with  the  grace  whose 
strength  is  mighty  in  the  weak.” 


Chapter  XIV.  1-29. 

1  Ye  are  the  children  [sons]  of  the  Lord  your  God ;  ye  shall  not  cut  [wound] 
yourselves,  nor  make  any  baldness  between  your  eyes  for  [with  regard  to]  th6  dead. 

2  For  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  the  Lord  hath  chosen 
thee  to  be  a  peculiar  people  [a  people  of  possession]  unto  himself,  above  all  the 

3  nations  that  are  upon  die  [face  of]  earth.  Thou  shalt  not  eat  any  abominable 

4  thing.  These  are  the  beasts  which  ye  shall  [may]  eat :  The  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the 

5  goat,  The  hart,  and  the  roe-buck1  [gazelle],  and  the  fallow-deer  [dappled  buck], 
and  the  wild-goat,  and  the  pygarg  [buffalo?  chamois?],  and  the  wila-ox,  and  the 

6  chamois.*  And  every  beast  that  parteth  the  hoof,  and  cleaveth  the  cleft  into  two 
daws,  and  cheweth  [bringing  up]  the  cud  among  the  beasts,  that  ye  shall  eat. 

7  Nevertheless,  these  ye  shall  not  eat,  of  them  that  chew  the  cud,  or  of  them  that 
divide  the  cloven  hoof;  as  the  camel,  and  the  hare,  and  the  coney  [a  species  of 
marmot] ;  for  they  chew  the  cud  [are  ruminators],  but  divide  not  the  hoof;  there- 

8  fore  they  are  unclean  unto  you.  And  [also]  the  swine,  because  it  divideth  the 
hoof,  yet  cheweth  not  the  cud,  it  is  unclean  unto  you:  ye  shall  not  eat  of  their 

9  flesh,  nor  touch  their  dead  carcass  [that  which  is  fallen].  These  ye  shall  eat,  of 

10  all  that  are  in  the  waters :  all  that  have  fins  and  scales  shall  ye  eat:  And  wh&tso- 

11  ever  hath  not  fins  and  scales  ye  may  not  eat;  it  wunclean  unto  you.  Of  all  clean 

12  birds  ye  shall  [may]  eat.  But  these  are  they  of  which  ye  shall  not  eat :  The  eagle, 

13  and  the  ossifrage  [bone-breaker,  sea-eagle],  and  the  ospray,  And  the  glede1  [falcon], 

14  and  the  kite  and  the  vulture4  after  his  kind.  And  every  raven  after  his  kind. 

15  And  the  owl8  [daughter  of  wailing,  or  desert,  or  of  greediness],  and  the  night-hawk 

16  [cuckoo],  and  the  cuckoo*  [hawk],  and  the  hawk  after  his  kind.  The  little  owl, 

17  and  the  great  owl,  and  the  swanT  [screech-owl],  And  the  pelican,  and  the  gier-eagle 

18  [carrion-kite ?  heron?  swan?],  and  the  cormorant,  And  the  stork,  and  the  heron 

19  [plover?],  after  her  kind,  and  the  lapwing,  and  the  bat.  And  every  creeping  thing 

20  that  flieth  [all  turning  things]  is  unclean  unto  you :  they  shall  not  be  eaten.  But 

.21  of  all  clean  fowls  ye  may  eat.  Ye  shall  not  eat  of  anything  that  dieth  [falleth]  of 

itself :  thou  shalt  give  it  unto  the  stranger  that  is  in  thy  gates,  that  he  may  eat  it ; 
or  thou  mayest  sell  it  unto  an  alien  :  for  thou  art  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord 

:22  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother’s  milk.  Thou  shalt  truly6 
[again]  tithe  all  the  increase  of  thy  seed,  that  the  field  bringeth  forth  year  by  year. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

i  [Ver.  6.  0*8.:  The  roe-antelope,  referring  to  the  whole  species,  and  ao  called  from  its  grmoeftxlneee  and  besuxtj. — 
A.  G.] 

•  [Ver.  6.  These  terms  are  descriptive  of  different  kinds  of  antelopes,  named  from  the  physical  qualities,  as  swiftaaaa, 
leaping  or  color.  The  chamois  denoting  most  probably  some  mountain  sheep. — A.  G] 

’  [Ver.  13.  Glede,  common  kite,  from  its  keenness  of  light  Perhaps  we  should  read  7111%  vulture,  for  7IX%  Lew.  xi. 

TT  TV 

14.— A.  G.] 

4  [Ver.  13.  Kite  and  vulture.  The  distinction  seems  to  be  that  between  the  red  and  black  kite.  See  Smith's  Bib.  Die t, 
which  is  full  and  satlsffcctory  upon  all  these  terms.— A.  G;] 

•  [Ver.  15.  Probably  the  ostrich.] 

•  [Ver.  16.  Cuckoo,  a  species  of  petrel.] 


*  [Ver.  16.  More  correctly  the  ibis.  | 

•  [Ver.  22.  Tithing,  thou  shalt  tithe.] 
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23  And  thou  shalt  eat  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose  to 
place  his  name  there,  the  tithe  of  thy  com,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the 
firstlings  of  thy  herds  and  of  thy  flocks ;  that  thou  mayest  learn  to  fear  the  Lord 

24  thy  God  always.  And  if  the  way  be  too  long  for  thee,  so  that  thou  art  not  able  to 
carry  it ;  or  if  the  place  be  too  far  from  thee,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose 

25  to  set  his  name  there,  when  [if]  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee :  Then  shalt 
thou  turn  [give  it]  it  into  money,  and  bind  up  the  money  in  thine  hand,  and  shalt 

26  go  unto  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  snail  choose :  And  thou  shalt  bestow 
[give]  that  money  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  lusteth  [desireth]  after,  for  oxen,  or  for 
sheep,  or  for  wine,  or  for  strong  drink,  or  for  whatsoever  thy  soul  desireth  [asketh] : 

.  and  thou  shalt  eat  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice,  thou,  and 

27  thine  household.  And  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates;  thou  shalt  not  forsake 

28  him :  for  he  hath  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee.  At  [From]  the  end  of  three 
years  thou  shalt  bring  forth  all  the  tithe  of  thine  increase  [in-bringing,  return]  the 

29  same  year,  and  shalt  lay  it  up  within  thy  gates :  And  the  Levite  (because  he  hath 
no  part  nor  inheritance  with  thee),  and  the  stranger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  which  cere  within  thy  gates,  shall  come,  and  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied ;  that 
the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  the  work  [the  deeds]  of  thine  hand  which 
thou  doest 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1,  2.  From  the  death-penalty  men¬ 
tioned  above,  Moses  comes  now  to  speak  of 
moorniog  for  the  dead,  so  far  as  the  oonfession 
to  the  Lord  therein  comes  into  view,  as  a  oonfes¬ 
sion  with  respect  to  man  even,  viz.,  as  to  his  body, 
vers.  1,  2.  The  reason  is  found  in  the  filial  re¬ 
lation  of  Israel,  and  more  closely  and  objectively 
stated  in  this  peouliar  people.  Comp.  Ex.  iv. 
22  (Nnm.  xi.  12;  Deut.  i.  81;  viii.  5;  xxxii. 
6, 18).  To  this  objective  relation  there  must  be 
a  corresponding  subjective  conduct,  since  those 
consecrated  to  Jehovah  would  be  profaned  by  a 
heathenish  exoess  in  mourning.  Comp,  upon 
Lev.  xix.  28  (xxi.  6). — Between  yoor  eyes, 
i.  e,  upon  the  forefront  of  the  head,  above  the 
brow.  The  wound  and  disfiguration  is  thus  the 
most  external  or  obvious,  but  comprehends  more 
truly  the  conformity  to  heathen  oustoms,  and 
still  more  the  wild  exoess  of  grief  for  the  dead, 
as  over  against  God,  who  is  and  will  be  the 
living  (v.  23).  Upon  ver.  2  comp.  vii.  6.  [The 
order  of  thought  is  this:  Idolatry  must  be 
checked  and  suppressed  at  whatever  cost,  chap, 
xiii.  The  whole  life  of  the  people,  also,  was  to 
be  shaped  and  regulated  by  its  relations  to  God; 
as  to  their  mourning,  vers.  1.  2,  as  to  their  food, 
8-21,  and  in  their  sacred  meals,  22-29. — A.  G.] 

2.  Vers.  8-21.  The  same  motives  and  reason¬ 
ing  avail  with  respect  to  food,  vers.  8-21,  as  with 
respect  to  life;  and  Moses  comes  back  to  the 
joyful  meals,  chap,  xii.,  in  order  to  close  up 
what  he  had  to  say  in  the  exposition  of  the  third 
command.  What  in  this  reference  is  an  abo¬ 
mination  to  the  Lord  (vii.  25,  26;  xii.  81), 
and  thus  forbidden  by  Him;  as  it  opposes  His 
holiness,  so  also  the  confession  of  His  name 
(Acts  x.  14).  While  in  Lev.  xi.  8  we  have  the 
general  rule  as  to  what  may  be  eaten  among  the 
land  animals,  here  we  have  named  1)  four-footed 
domestic  animals,  ver.  4,  and  wild  animals,  ver. 
5,  in  reference  to  Canaan,  then  first,  ver.  6,  the 
general  rale  with  perfect  plainness.  Of  the  two 
criteria  of  animals  proper  for  food,  the  first, 
whioh  is  also  the  most  detailed,— the  cleaving 


of  the  hoof,  since  the  deft  extends  entirely 
through,-thu8  makes  two  hooffc,-and  comes  alto¬ 
gether  outwardly  into  view,  only  to  aid  the  other 
(and  henoe  the  absence  of  the  1  oonj.), — 
whioh  is  the  more  important.  The  arrangement 
of  the  ruminants,  as  it  permits  a  more  rapid 
assimilation  of  the  food  in  the  quiet  of  digestion, 
diffuses  over  them  the  paradise-peace  of  the 
tame  animals,  by  so  much  the  more  as  their  food 
is  only  vegetable  (Gen.  i.  80).  The  divided 
hoof,  with  respeot  to  the  domestic  animals,  as 
thus  clearly  proper  for  food,  is  simply  used  as  a 
mark. — Chewing  [bringing  np]  the  end. — 
nil,  from  rPl  *VU,  to  cleave  with  the  teeth, 

T*.  “  T  — T 

crush,  «.  «.  ruminating  (Lev.  xi.  7;  chew  that 
which  is  chewed,  still  over  again),  since  the 
ruminants  can  by  a  four-fold  stomach  bring  back 
again  the  swallowed  food  that  they  may 
masticate  it.  Ver.  7.  The  camel  has  no  tho¬ 
roughly  cloven  hoof,  but  treads  behind  upon  an 
undivided  yielding  ball.  If  the  hare  is  intended, 
it  is  referred  to  because  of  the  ruminating  move¬ 
ment  of  the  lips,  as  also  the  wahr  or  marmot. 
Comp.  Lev.  xi.  4  sq.,  where  what  is  here  said 
of  the  three,  is  said  of  each  one  separately. 
Linnjeus  classes  the  hare  with  the  ruminants. 
[Upon  the  objection  that  Moses  has  here  fallen 
into  a  mistake,  since  the  hare  does  not  ruminate, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  those  who  have  watched 
the  hare  moving  and  working  its  jaw  are  led  to 
speak  of  it  as  chewing  the  cud.  Cowpxr  speaks 
of  one  of  his  hares  “  as  chewing  the  cud  all  day.” 
Although  not  strictly  and  scientifically  a  rumi¬ 
nant,  it  was  popularly  so.  And  Moses  is  not 
writing  a  scientific  work  upon  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  these  animals,  but  simply  giving  to  the 
i  people  a  ready  index  by  which  they  could  know 
what  were  t  o  be  eaten  and  what  not.  He  grounds 
nothing  upon  the  apparent  rumination  of  the 
hare,  but  guards  the  people  against  grounding 
their  conduct  upon  it.  They  may  not  eat  of  if, 
though  it  (apparently,  popularly)  cheweth  the 
odd.  There  is  no  more  solid  ground  for  the 
objection  here  than  there  would  be  for  an 
objection  agAinst  the  phrases  which  speak 
of  the  sun  as  rising  and  setting. — A.  G.]— 
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Ver.  8.  Swine  form  another  exception.  Ley. 
xi.  7,  8.  nSsi,  the  sinking  away,  fallen  (ca¬ 
daver).  Vers.  9,  10.  To  the  larger  land-animals 
follow  now  2)  the  water-animnis.  Similar  to 
Lct.  xi.  9  sq.,  but  more  briefly.  The  serpent 
appears  to  hare  fixed  the  rule,  Gen.  iii. — Ver. 
11.  I1®?  Ley.  xi.  13;  —Vers.  12-18.  8) 
The  three  times  seren  andean  birds.  Comp. 
Ler.  xi.  18  sq.  Ver.  18.  HKin  where  Ler.  xi. 
14  has  Twin.  The  latter  is  either  an  error  of 

T  T  “ 

the  oopyist  for  the  former,  or  a  synonym  for  it, 
or  the  first  is  an  interpolation,  as  then  the  not 
exhaustive  catalogue  admitted  of  completions, 
ntn  literally  bird  of  prey,  is  moreover  equiva¬ 
lent  to  7XH  Isa.  xxxiv.  16. — Ver.  19.  Lastly:  4) 
the  small  animals,  creeping  things,  rep¬ 

tiles),  but  as  it  i9  oonneoted  with  the  birds,  more 
fully  Ler.  xi.  20  sq.,  where  four  kinds  of  locusts 
were  permitted,  but  which  in  reference  to  Ca¬ 
naan  do  not  come  into  view  here.  Ver.  20  is 
therefore  more  comprehensive  than  ver.  11,  si¬ 
lently  including  the  permitted  locusts.  [As  to 
the  distinction  between  clean  and  unolean  ani¬ 
mals,  its  historical  basis  and  growth,  the  grounds 
on  which  it  rests,  the  ends  it  was  designed  to 
serve,  and  how  far  it  is  now  done  away,  abro¬ 
gated  since  Christ — the  great  sacrifice— died, 
see  Smith’s  Bib.  Die.:  Bib.  Com.,  Lev.  xi.,  and 
this  Comm,  on  the  same  passage.  As  to  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  enumeration  there  and 
here,  they  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  change 
in  the  circumstanoes  of  the  people — they  not 
needing  now  such  full  instruction  as  to  the  whole 
class  of  reptiles  as  then  ;  by  the  special  objects 
whioh  Moses  had  in  view  in  Deuteronomy ;  and 
upon  the  fact  that  the  variations  are  only  appa¬ 
rent,  the  omitted  animals  being  included  in  the 
general  classes  in  both  narratives. — A.  G.].  Ver. 
21  is  to  be  applied  naturally  to  animals  proper 

for  food.  Comp.  ver.  8.  is  indeed  not  the 

same  as  H910  (Ex.  xxii.  80) :  but  according  to  Lev. 
xvii.  16  (xi.  89  sq.),  the  eating  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other,  defiles  on  account  of  the  blood,  and 
even  to  the  stranger.  There  is  here  a  concession 
to  the  enlarged  relations  in  Canaan,  while  more¬ 
over  the  prohibition  for  Israel  is  made  still  more 
manifest.  For  thou  art  an  holy  people. 
The  stranger  as  is  suited  to  the  march  in  the 
wilderness  is  thought  of  in  Leviticus, as  in  closer 
relations  to  Israel  than  in  Deuteronomy,  and 
thus  the  defilement  only  until  the  evening  was 
spoken  of  with  reference  to  both.  Here,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  a  separation  between  the  two, 
for  Israel  a  simple  prohibition,  and  for  the 
stranger  a  general  permission.  Through  the 
giving  (Ex.  xxii.  80;  Rev.  xxii.  16)  and  selling 
to  the  stranger  of  what  was  forbidden  to  Israel, 
Israel  was  profited.  There  is  in  the  case  a  con¬ 
fession  and  judgment  as  to  the  stranger  in  ques¬ 
tion,  out  of  which  was  developed  afterward  the 
distinction  between  pTY  11,  and  the  DOTH  11. 
Thus  here  also  11  is  connected  with  *131  (the 
disowned,  rejected,  the  other  absolute  stranger). 
— 'll  is  generally  the  young  (the  expelled)  es¬ 
pecially  the  young  kid.  Comp,  upon  Ex.  xxiii. 
19;  xxxiv.  26.  The  direction  is  here  connected 
with  the  oommand  and  prohibition  as  to  animal 


|  food,  through  whioh  the  milk  of  the  mother,  as 
'  the  natural  food  of  the  yonng,  appears  44  to  a 
certain  extent  of  one  grade  with  the  blood  of  the 
animal,”  thus  indicating  a  tender  regard  for  life, 
however  much  the  killing  and  eating  of  the  young 
kid  was  relished.  Jehovah  the  living  God!  that 
Israel  must  never  forget.  To aeethe,  sq.,  would 
barbarously  sacrifice  that  regard  for  life  to  the 
dainty  lickerish  taste.  The  general  preparation 
with  milk  was  not  forbidden.  Comp,  farther 
xxii.  6  sq. 

8.  Vers.  22-29.  There  is  here  a  closing  return 
to  ohap.  xii.  6,  and  indeed  in  referenoe  to  the 
tithe.  For  the  more  detailed  statement  of  the 
case,  see  Intro.,  {  4,  I.  19.  Comp,  moreover 
Lev.  xxvii.  80  sq;  Num.  xviii.  The  tithing  ge¬ 
nerally,  is  an  acknowledgment  of  Jehovah  as  the 
proprietor,  but  especially  here  in  ver.  23.  Comp, 
xii.  11 ;  iv.  10,  and  other  passages.  Comp,  also 
upon  xv.  19  sq.  Ver.  24.  A  reference  to  the 
altered  oircumstanoes  in  Canaan,  as  in  xii.  21. 
Ver.  26.  Into  money  (silver)  to  give  instead 
of  these  vegetable  tithes  in  kind.  But  that  this 
should  appear  as  dearly  as  possible  as  a  tithe- 
gift,  it  was  more  definitely  added,  that  they 
should  take  the  money  bound  up  in  the  hand 
when  they  came  to  the  place  of  the  sanctuary. 
There,  ver.  26,  it  was  to  be  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  this  tithe,  to  wit,  the  joyful  sacred 
meal,  to  which  both  flesh  and  wine,  etc.,  belonged. 
[It  is  scarcely  possible  to  confound  this  tithe 
with  that  to  the  Levites,  Lev.  xxvii.  81 ;  Numb, 
xviii.  27.  Two-tenths  were  to  be  taken — one  for 
the  Levites,  and  one  reserved  for  the  uses  of  the 
person  who  gave  the  tithe— as  directed  here  and 
in  the  12th  chap.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
seoond  tithe  was  a  full  tenth,  or  only  a  tenth  of 
the  portion  left  after  the  Levitical  tithe  had  been 
levied.  The  more  obvious  construction  implies 
that  there  were  two  full  tenths. — A.  G.l.  1  DVf 

J  T  ** 

intoxicating  drink,  must,  palm  wine.  Comp, 
also  xii.  16,  20.  [The  distinction  here  is  not 
between  two  kinds  of  wine,  ooe  intoxicating  and 
the  other  not,  but  between  wine  and  a  drink 
made  from  some  other  substance  than  the  grape ; 
from  honev  or  barley.  Gkskhius:  Or  perhaps 
dates.  In  Num.  xxviii.  7  it  seems  to  be  used  as  sy¬ 
nonymous  with  wine,  or  at  least  as  including  it. 
— A.  G.l.  Ver.  27.  As  xii.  ^2,  19.  Hebxhbi- 
mcr:  44  When  thou  separatedst  this  seoond  tithe, 
withhold  not  the  first  tithe  to  the  Lcvite,  this 
thou  mayest  give  to  no  other  than  the  Levite 
dwelling  with  thee.”  Ver.  28.  At  the  end,  sq  , 
t.  e..  in  the  passing  of  each  third  year,  and  in¬ 
deed  after  the  harvest  of  the  third  year;  twice 
in  each  seven  years.  Comp.  xv.  1.  Thoa  shalt 
bring  forth  from  the  storehouses,  granaries. 
All,  viz.,  all  the  second  tithe  of  this  year  (ver. 
22)— called  by  the  Jewish  authorities  41  the  third 
tithe”  (a  poor  tithe) — but  should  not,  neither  in 
kind  nor  in  money,  come  to  the  plaoe  of  the 
sanotuary.  Comp.  xxvi.  12  sq. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  the  mourning,  with  whose  prohibition 
the  ohapter  begins  has  a  symbolical  nature,  in 
accordance  with  the  well-known  character  of  the 
East,  and  of  antiquity  generally,  so  the  command 
and  prohibition  as  to  food  belongs  to  the  oeremo- 
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Dial  law,  and  shares  the  same  symbolical  charac¬ 
ter.  At  first  the  prohibition,  Ter.  8.  Jehovah 
thus  defines  what  in  regard  to  flesh-food  would 
not  accord  with  the  confession  of  His  name. 
There  is  therefore  in  the  Rabbinic  notion  of  a 
“  kingly,  authoritative  command/’  as  to  whose 
grounds  we  need  not  refine  and  strive,  more 
theology  than  in  many  attempted  explanations 
of  the  clean  and  unclean.  The  sanitarian  theory 
(Grotius,  Micharlis  [Spehokr, — A.  0.]),  al¬ 
though  only  in  respect  to  the  bodily  life,  could 
be  conoeived  and  framed  theologically  from  the 
idea  of  God  as  the  living  one;  still  further  upon 
an  old  back-reaching  (upon  Lev.  xi.  44)  empha¬ 
sising  of  the  significance  of  animal  food  gene¬ 
rally,  especially  of  unclean  animals,  with  respect 
to  the  soul-life  of  man.  The  notion  of  “an  ani¬ 
mal  clean  and  andean,  pbysiologico-peychioal 
disposition”  (Lahob,  Dxlitzsch), comes  too  near 
a  creative  dualism,  and  in  its  particular  features 
is  not  susceptible  of  proof.  But  the  founding  of 
the  distinction  (Kkil  Archm,  II.  20)  “upon  a 
certain  instinctive  feeling  to  view  many  animals 
as  types  of  sin  and  corruption,  which  thus  fill 
ns  with  aversion  and  horror”  is  too  subjective. 
That  the  separation  of  the  0.  T.  people  of  God 
from  the  idolatrous  world,  oomes  out  in  the  food 
statutes  of  Israel,  appears  from  the  scorn  of  the 
heathen, who  ate  for  the  most  part  precisely  those 
animals  forbidden  to  Israel.  It  is  undeniable  also 
that  with  suoh  divine  limitations  as  to  what 
should  be  eaten  and  what  not,  life,  even  down  to 
its  material  foundations,  carries  with  it  a  tho¬ 
rough  and  prevailing  reminding  of  Jehovah.  The 
idea  physically  fixed  in  the  Israelitish  food  laws, 
was  the  religious  and  moral  idea  of  the  living 
God,  of  Jehovah  as  the  Holy  Ono,  to  which  only 
the  pure  or  the  purified  agree.  Whatever  is  an 
abomination  to  Jehovah  (HSjnn,  ver.  8)  must  be 
an  unclean,  defiled  thing  to  Israel  (VpW),  it  de¬ 
files  the  people  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  xi.);  it  should 
be  unclean  to  them  (Deut.  xiv.  7,  8,  10).  Thus 
the  ceremonial  law  generally,  and  the  food  law 
especially,  promoted  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and 
of  death,  which  has  entered  the  creation  of  God 
through  sin. 

2.  In  Lev.  xi.,  and  in  this  renewal  in  Deute¬ 
ronomy.  we  have  the  familiar  division  of  animals 
into  four  classes,  and  in  the  same  order  of  suc¬ 
cession.  But  (comp.  Exeget.  and  Crit.)  although 
the  Deuteronomy  statement  is  based  upon  that 
in  Lev.;  where  they  coincide,  it  is  more  con¬ 
densed,  what  is  there  detailed  is  here  omitted, 
the  game  freedom  rules  it  with  respect  to  the 
number  and  arrangement  of  the  unclean  birds, 
as  earlier  in  the  particular  enumeration  of  the 
larger  dean  land  animals.  It  is  evident  that  the 
latter  lies  as  entirely  in  the  circumstances  in 
Canaan,  to  which  Deuteronomy  bears  constant  re¬ 
ference.  while  e.  g.  the  detailed  description,  Lev. 
xi.  9  sq.  (Deut.  simply  D'D3)  to  the  desert.  (A 
similar  oontrast,  viii.  7  sq.}.  The  omission  of 
locusts,  still  used  as  food  in  tne  wilderness  (Matt, 
iii.  4)  is  justified  fully  by  the  repeated  attesta¬ 
tions  in  Deut.  of  the  abundanoe  in  Canaan.  The 
prevalence  of  the  sacred  symbolic  numbers  as  to 
the  formal  element  of  the  chapter,  is  worthy  of 
notice:  thus  ten  clean  land  animals,  three  into 
seven  nnolean  birds. 

8.  The  food  usages  of  Israel  symbolised  the 


religious  destination  of  the  people,  in  opposition 
to  sin  and  death  ;  as  the  consecration  to  the  holy 
and  living  Jehovah  is  formulated  to  a  confession 
in  the  food  of  Israel,  it  should  also  rule  through¬ 
out  the  life  sustained  by  the  food,  and  thus  es¬ 
sentially  as  it  is  in  the  New  Testament.  Col.  iii. 
17,  (1  Cor.  x.  81).  Comp.  John  xvii.  19.  The 
opposition  to  sin  and  death,  in  which  the  food- 
law  moves,  leads  as  was  remarked  in  the  exe¬ 
gesis — and  by  a  more  full  and  accurate  conside¬ 
ration  of  particulars  the  retrospect  may  be  muoh 
more  dearly  seen — back  to  the  original  oreation, 
in  which  there  was  neither  sin  nor  death.  With 
this  also  agrees  especially  the  prohibition  with 
respect  to  the  kid,  and  generally  the  prohibition 
as  to  the  fallen,  both  of  the  clean  and  unclean, 
reaching  as  far  as  the  touch  even,  and  silent  as 

to  the  eating;  for  upon  the  nSai  death  has  done 
its  work  (Lev.  xi.  29 :  fWO*  Ol)  it  is  not  slain  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Divine  permission,  Gen.  ix.  Here 
belongs  also  in  reference  to  the  unclean  birds, 
and  so  much  the  more  since  there  is  no  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  clean  given,  the  prominent  idea, 
that  they  are  birds  of  prey,  carnivorous,  de¬ 
vouring  alive  the  smaller  animals.  On  the 
other  hand  the  greater  land  animals,  since  the 
giving  of  flesh  for  food,  the  defined  four-footed 
animals  with  their  significant  marks,  although 
they  perhaps  do  not  conceal  or  hide  the  dissen¬ 
sion,  the  breach,  running  through  the  good  ore¬ 
ation  of  God  through  sin  (?)  do  yet  in  any  case, 
with  their  vegetable  food,  to  which  they  hold 
fast  agreeably  to  their  origin,  offer  the  most  na¬ 
tural,  as  at  the  same  time  the  most  obvious,  rule 
of  the  clean.  [For  what  is  supposed  to  be  the 
spiritual  meaning  of  these  marks — the  cloven 
hoof,  and  the  chewing  the  cud — see  Wordsworth: 
here  and  on  Lev.  xi.,  who  is  learned  and  rich  in 
all  the  patristio  literature. — A.  G.]. 

HOMILETIC  A  L  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Against  excessive  mourning:  it  is 
childish,  not  childlike;  heathenish,  not  holy. 
The  true  measure  in  our  mourning  for  the  dead, 
not  borrowed  from  the  heathen,  who  have  no 
hope,  1  Thess.  iv.  18,  and  are  out  of  communion 
with  God.  (Upon  anniversaries  for  the  dead). 
Baumgartkn:  “The  inward  communion  of  Is¬ 
rael  with  Jehovah  should  be  such  that  death 
should  have  no  power  over  it,  so  that  Israel,  in 
the  midst  of  the  dominion  of  death,  should  not 
suffer  the  disfiguring  signs  of  death,  by  which 
the  heathen  represent  themselves  as  a  prey  to 
the  power  of  death  (Heb.  ii.  15)  though  in  the 
midst  of  life,  to  come  upon  his  body.  But  the 
divine  sonsbip  of  the  individual  rests  upon  the 
divine  sonship  of  the  entire  Israel,  just  as  the 
divine  sonship  of  Christ  is  the  ground  out  of 
which  believers  receive  power  to  become  (he 
sons  of  God.”  Where  the  sonsbip  of  God  is, 
there  is  the  inheritance,  the  promise  of  eternal 
life. — Ver.  2.  Piscator:  “A  beautiful  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Christian  Church.”  Bkrl.  Bib.  : 

“  Whoever  will  be  holy  for  God,  must  be  a  child, 
must  be  as  God  will  have  him.  Luke  xviii.  16 
sq.”  Ver.  8.  Starke:  “  He  alone  is  a  true  Is¬ 
raelite  who  guards  himself  from  the  impurities 
of  sin,  Matt.  xv.  17  sq.”  Wurt.  Bib.  :  “  Pure 
things  become  impure  to  men  through  the  pro- 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


hibitioD  of  the  divine  word.*’  Osiakder:  “We 
should  not  bring  the  shadows  of  the  0.  T.  into 
the  free  Church  of  Christ.  1  Cor.  x.  25.”  Yer. 
6.  What  was  clean  to  eat  was  not  therefore  dean 
for  sacrifice;  einoe  the  pure  brings  himself  a 
sacrifice,  all  is  pure  for  food.  Rom.  xiv.  14 ; 
Col.  ii.  14,  16  sq. ;  1  Tim.  iv.  4;  Gen.  ix.  8. — 
Ver.  21.  Luthbr:  t.  “  Let  the  dead  bury 
their  dead.”  Piboator  :  “  It  is  demanded  from 
a  Christian  that  he  should  not  be  defiled  with 

dead - works.”  Ver.  26.  Schultz:  “Though 

a  man  has  great  reason  to  be  sad  in  himself,  let 


him  rejoice  so  much  the  more  in  the  Lord,  and 
through  his  rejoicing  actually  praise  His  kind¬ 
ness.  Ps.  xxiii.  6.”  Ver.  28.  Tub.  Bib.  :  “  We 
should  cheerfully  set  aside  from  our  possessions 
for  the  poor,  and  that  according  to  our  ability.” 
Ver.  29.  Richter:  “  Christ  reminds  us  of  these 
lore-feasts.  Luke  xiv.  18  sq.  The  blessing  will 
not  fail.  2  Cor.  ix.  6  sq.”  Starkr  :  “  There  is 
no  better  means  to  secure  the  blessing  of  God 
and  be  rich,  than  generosity  and  benevolence  to 
the  servants  of  the  Church,  the  stranger,  the 
poor,  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  religion.  Prov.  xix.  17.” 


The  Fourth  Command. 


Chaps.  XV.— XVL  17. 

Chap.  XV.  1-28. 

1,  2  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years  thou  shalt  make  a  release.  And  this  is  the 
manner  [word]  of  the  release  [what  is  said  therein]  :  Every  creditor  that  lendeth 
aught  unto  his  neighbour1  shall  release  it;  he  shall  not  exact  [press  his,  sq.]  it  of 
his  neighbour,  or  of  his  brother ;  because  it  is  called  [for  called  is]  the  Lord’s  re- 

3  lease.  Of  a  foreigner  thou  mayest  exact  [urge,  press]  it  aaain :  but  that  which  is 

4  thine  with  thy  brother  thine  hand  shall  release :  Save  when  [Only  that]*  there 
shall  be  no  poor  among  you ;  for  the  Lord  shall  greatly  bless  thee  in  the  land 

5  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it:  Only  if  thou 
carefully  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  to  do  all  these 

6  commandments  [this  commandment]  which  I  command  thee  this  day.  For  the 
Lord  thy  God  blesseth  thee,  as  he  promised  thee :  and  thou  shalt  lend  unto  many 
nations,  but  thou  shalt  not  borrow  ;  and  thou  shalt  reign  over  many  nations,  but 

7  they  shall  not  reign  over  thee.  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy 
brethren  within  any  [one]  of  thy  gates  in  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor 

8  brother.  But  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  [cheerfully]*  unto  him,  and  shalt 

9  surely  [richly]  lend  him  sufficient  for  his  need,  in  that  which  he  wanteth.  Beware 
that  there  be  not  a  thought  in  thy  wicked  heart  [a  word  in  thy  heart,  worthless¬ 
ness]  saying,  The  seventh  yea r,  the  year  of  release,  is  at  hand ;  and  thine  eye  be 
evil  against  thy  poor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought ;  and  he  cry  unto  the 

10  Lord  against  [over  concerning]  thee,  and  it  be  sin  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  surely4 
give  him,  and  thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  [and  not  evil  shall  thine  heart  be] 
when  thou  givest  unto  him :  because  that  for  this  thing  the  Lord  thy  God  shall 
bless  thee  in  all  thy  works,  and  in  all  that  thou  puttest  thine  hand  unto  [the  reach- 

11  ing  forth  of  thine  hand].  For  the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land :  there¬ 
fore  I  command  thee,  saying,  Thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  [ever  again]  unto 

12  thy  brother,  to  thypoor  [bowed,  distressed]  and  to  thy  needy,  in  thy  land.  And 
if  thy  brother,  an  Hebrew  man,  or  an  Hebrew  woman,  be  sold  unto  thee,  and  serve 

13  thee  six  years ;  then  in  the  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  him  go  free  from  thee.  And 
wheo  thou  sendest  him  out  free  from  thee,  thou  shalt  not  let  him  go  away  empty  : 

14  Thou  shalt  furnish  him  liberally  [Thou  shalt  load  him,  lay  upon  his  neck  richly] 
out  of  thy  flock,  and  out  of  thy  floor,  and  out  of  thy  wine-press :  of  that  wherewith 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

— a'JI”’ *  SoHmoiDni>  Ut»  eTOT7  master  lending  hit  hand,  which  he  will  lend  to  hit  neighbor.  See  Exegetioal  Note. 

*  [Yer.  4.  Margin,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be,  ete.  Bra.  Cow.  render*  no  poor  with  thee  In  the  transaction.  But  the 
rendering  which  it  allowable  teem*  liable  to  the  objection  that  the  idea  to  exprottod  it  forced  into  the  text.— A  CL). 

*  [Zer*  Opening  thou  shalt  open — both  widely  and  cheerfally. — A  G.J. 

4  [Ver.  10.  Cheerfully,  richly.  See  above  on  ver.  8.— A  G.]. 
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15  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee  thou  shalt  give  unto  him.  And  thou  sbalt  re¬ 
member  that  thou  wast  a  bond  man  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  the  Lord  thy  God 

16  redeemed  thee :  therefore  I  command  thee  this  thing  [word]  to-day.  And  it  shall 
be,  if  he  say  unto  thee,  I  will  not  go  away  from  thee ;  because  he  loveth  thee  and 

17  thine  house,  because  he  is  well  with  thee :  Then  thou  shalt  take  an  awl  and  thrust 
[give,  it  in]  it  through  his  ear  unto  the  door,  and  he  shall  be  thv  servant  for- 

18  ever.  And  also  unto  thy  maid-servant  thou  shalt  do  likewise.  It  shall  not  seem 
hard  unto  thee,  when  thou  sendest  him  away  free  from  thee :  for  he  hath  been  worth 
a  double  hired  servant  to  thee  [double  of  the  wages  of  the  hireling  has  he  served 
thee  six  years],  in  serving  thee  six  years :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee 

19  in  all  that  thou  doest  All  the  firstling  males  that  come  [are  born]  of  thy  herd 
and  of  thy  flock  thou  shalt  sanctify  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  thou  shalt  do  no  work 

20  with  the  firstling  of  thy  bullock,  nor  shear  the  firstling  of  thy  sheep.  Thou  shalt 
eat  it  before  the  Lord  thy  God  year  by  year  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  shall 

21  choose,  thou  and  thy  household.  And  if  there  be  any  blemish  therein,  as  if  it  he 
lame,  or  blind,  or  have  any  ill  blemish,  thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  it  unto  the  Lord  thy 

22  God.  Thou  shalt  eat  it  within  thy  gates :  the  unclean  and  the  clean  person  shall 

23  eat  it  alike,  as  the  roebuck,  and  as  the  hart.  Only  thou  shalt  not  eat  the  blood 
thereof ;  thou  shalt  pour  it  upon  the  ground  as  water. 

Chap.  XVI.  1-17.  1.  Observe  [Keep]  the  month  of  Abib,  and  keep  [make,  cele¬ 

brate]  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  for  in  the  month  of  Aoib  the  Lord 

2  thv  God  brought  thee  forth  out  of  Egypt  by  night.  Thou  shalt  therefore  sacrifice 

[kifl]  the  passover  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  of  the  flock  and  the  herd,  in  the  place 

which  the  Lord  shall  choose  to  place  [cause  his  name  to  dwell]  his  name  there. 

3  Thou  shalt  eat  no  leavened  bread  with  it ;  seven  days  shalt  thou  eat  unleavened 
bread  therewith,  even  the  bread  of  affliction ;  (for  thou  earnest  forth  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt  in  haste) :  that  thou  mayest  remember  the  day  when  thou  earnest  forth 

4  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  all  the  days  of  thy  life.  And  there  shall  be  no  leavened 
bread  seen  with  thee  in  all  thy  coasts  seven  days ;  neither  shall  there  any  thing  of 
the  flesh,  which  thou  sacrificedst  [didst  kill]  the  first  day  at  even,  remain  all  night 

5  until  the  morning.  Thou  mayest  not  sacrifice  [kill,  as  margin]  the  pastover  within 

6  any  of  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee:  But  at  [to]  the  place  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose  to  place  his  name  in,  there  thou  shalt  sacrifice  [kill] 
the  passover  at  even,  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  at  the  season  [time]  that  thou 

7  earnest  forth  out  of  Egypt.  And  thou  shalt  roast  [cook]  and  eat  it  in  the  place 
which  the  Lord  thy  Goa  shall  choose :  and  thou  shalt  turn  in  the  morning,  and  go 

8  unto  thy  tents.  Six  days  thou  shalt  eat  unleavened  bread  f  and  on  the  seventh 
day  shall  he  a  solemn  assembly  to  the  Lord  thy  God  :  thou  shalt  do  no  work  therein. 

9  Seven  weeks  shalt  thou  number  unto  thee :  begin  to  number  the  seven  weeks  from 

10  such  time  as  thou  beginnest  to  put  the  sickle  to  the  corn.  And  thou  shalt  keep 
[make]  the  feast  of  weeks  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  a  tribute  [measure]  of  a 
free-will-offering  of  thine  hand,  which  thou  shalt  give  unto  the  LORD  thy  God'ac- 

11  cording  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed  thee :  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the 
Lord  thy  God,  thou,  and  thy  son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy 
maid-servant,  and  the  Levite  that  is  within  thy  gates,  and  the  stranger,  and  the 
fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  among  you,  in  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy 

12  God  hath  chosen  to  place  his  name.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that  thou  wast  a 

13  bond-man  in  Egypt :  and  thou  shalt  observe  and  do  these  statutes.  Thou  shalt  ob¬ 
serve  [make  to  thee]  the  feast  of  tabernacles  seven  days,  after  that  thou  hast  gath- 

14  ered  in  thy  corn,  and  thy  wine.T  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  thy  feast,  thou  ana  thy 
son,  and  thy  daughter,  and  thy  man-servant,  and  thy  maid-servant,  and  the  Levite, 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ver.  8.  Restraint,  as  if  from  labor,  although  etymologically  possible,  d on  not  meet  the  ones  hare.  Sonoran  trana 

fan  the  Hebrew  word  to  the  text.  But  our  Yersion  is  here  preferable. — A.  G.]. 

•  [Ver.  10.  The  italic  words  are  needlew. — A.  G.]. 

Y  [Ver.  13.  Lit,  In  thy  gathering  from  thy  floor  and  thy  wine-press.— A.  G.] 
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15  the  str&Dger,  and  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  that  are  within  thy  gates :  Seven 
days  shalt  thou  keep  a  solemn  feast  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  the 
Lord  shall  choose :  Decause  [for]  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  all  thine 
increase  [inbrin^ing,  produce]  and  in  all  the  works  of  thine  hands,  therefore  thou 

16  shalt  surely  rejoice.  Three  times  in  a  year  shall  all  thy  males  appear  [be  seen] 
before  the  Lord  thy  God  in  the  place  which  he  shall  choose ;  in  the  feast  of  unlea¬ 
vened  bread,  and  in  the  feast  of  weeks,  and  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles;  and  they 

17  shall  not  appear  before  the  Lord  empty :  Every  man  shall  give  as  he  is  able  [ac¬ 
cording  to  the  gift  of  his  hand]  acconling  to  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  thy  God  which 
he  hath  given  thee. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  As  the  third  command  closes  with  the  num¬ 
ber  three,  xiv.  28,  so  the  fourth  command,  de¬ 
fined  through  the  sacred  number  seven,  has  its 
commencement  numerically  with  that  number. 
Theologically  this  chapter  connects  itself  with 
that  which  precedes,  in  this  way,  that  as  in  the 
tithes  the  whole  fulness  of  the  earthly  goods  was 
recognised  as  Jehovah’s,  as  His  blessing,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Him,  and  for  whioh  He  is  to  be  praised ; 
so  with  the  seven  days  the  whole  period  of  life 
generally  was  regarded  as  sanctified  to  Jehovah, 
because  He  will  complete  it  in  His  holy  and 
blessed  rest.  Ethically  and  practically  the  tran¬ 
sition  is  from  the  tithe  of  the  poor  at  the  close 
of  the  14th  chap.,  to  1)  the  poor  dehtor,  vers.  1- 
11 ;  2)  the  Hebrew  slaves,  male  and  female, 
12-18. 

2.  Vers.  1-11.  Ver.  1.  At  the  end,  sq.,  i.  e. 

at  the  expiration  of  the  septennate;  thus  in 
general  the  Sabbatical  year.  With  the  presup¬ 
position  of  this  institution  from  Ex.  xxiii.  10 
sq.;  Lev.  xxv.  2  sq.  (comp,  upon  these  passages, 
and  the  article  in  Herzog’ s  Eneykl .  XIII,  206; 
Bamx.,  Wandering*  of  Israel,  p.  H81;  [also  article 
on  Sabbatioal  Year  in  8mith  Bib.  Diet. — A.  G.], 
there  is  a  completion,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
genuine  exposition  and  application  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-law,  aooording  to  Mark  ii.  27.  As  nt90tf 
ni?£f)  (xv.  1)  refers  to  BDtf,  Ex.  xxiii.  11,  to 
leave,  let  lie,  then  the  land,  and  indeed  with 
reference  to  the  poor ;  here  with  a  like  reference 
to  the  poor,  to  whom  a  loan  has  been  made — the 
loan.  The  connection  also  of  ver.  2, 

with  VT,  that  every  creditor  should  permit  his 
hand  to  rest  with  reference  to  that  which  he  had 
lent,  brings  out  the  same  thing;  only  that  with 
every  suoh  interpretation  as  to  the  sowing  and 
the  harvest  (Ex.  xxiii.  10),  there  must  be  a 
regard  also  to  Lev.  xxv.  4,  6.  Reference  to  the 
latter  passage  is  the  more  in  place  here;  for  the 
debtor  relation  lies,  in  the  highest  measure,  at 
the  foundation  of  the  statement,  Lev.  xxv. 
Jehovah  there  gives  Israel  the  land,  as  here  the 

nBfp  SjJS.is  either:  the  master  of  the  lend¬ 
ing.  having  the  object  in  the  relative  clause: 
whioh  he  will  lend  or:  the  idea  of  the  master 
is  defined  from  the  connection,  and  n$Q  is  the 
object — lends  the  loan  to  his  neighbor.  Canaan 
is  a  good  loaned.  Jehovah  is  the  only  proprie¬ 
tor  and  creditor  in  the  land ;  this  is  especially 
the  supposition  for  the  sabbatical  year,  I^v.  xxv. 
2.  But  if  all  are  debtors  to  Jehovah,  the  rela¬ 


tion  of  debtor  between  man  and  man  can  only 
be  relative,  and  must  be  carried  out  according 
to  Matt.  vi.  12.  Thus  passing  over  from  the 
tithe  to  the  Sabbath  idea,  the  sabbatioal  year 
(f’lnacf  XUtf),  the  rest  of  the  divine  loan,  namely 

of  the  land,  a  ffirpS  TOW  (Lev.  xxv.  4,  2),  be¬ 
comes  in  Deuteronomy  a  release  also  of  every 
human  loan.  All  Israelites  are  moreover  breth¬ 
ren,  which  is  insisted  upon,  vers.  2,  8,  etc. 
Israel  pays  no  tithe  to  Jehovah  from  his  loan 
during  the  sabbatical  year.  Jehovah  Himself 
cares  for  the  pertonm  miser abiles  in  His  enlarged 
blessing  upon  the  seventh  year  (Lev.  xxv.  6  sq.), 
through  whioh  the  master  appears  as  placed 
alike  with  his  servants,  thus — although  there  is 
no  express  mention  of  the  widow,  fatherless, 
poor,  oomp.  however  Deut.  xxiv.  14 — fed  upon 
divine  alms,  as  they  are  usually  through  the 
blessing  of  God  upon  their  toil.  It  agrees  well 
with  this  detailed  explanation  to  understand 
riDDE?,  ver.  1,  as  the  leaving  the  debtor  in  rest 
for  the  seventh  year,  as  the  olause :  thou  shalt 
not  exaot  (press',  more  fully  describes,  and 
one  who  is  also  1T1R.  The  usual  Jewish  inter- 

{ relation  is  that  there  should  be  an  entire  re¬ 
ease  of  the  debt,  Luke  vi.  84,  85.  [The  dear 
reference  to  the  land-rest  or  release,  whioh  was 
for  the  year,  and  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  word 
rendered  exact,  more  correctly  urge  or  press, 
and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
was  not  to  destroy  obligations  of  this  kind,  but 
to  guard  the  poor  and  unfortunate  against  undue 
severity  or  oppression,  are  all  in  favor  of  the 
interpretation  which  regards  the  release  as  for 
the  year.  This  interpretation  is  now  almost 
universally  accepted.  The  Bib.  Cox.  adds  also: 
“it  seems  further  clear  that  the  release  hud 
reference  only  to  loans,  and  to  loans  lent  because 
of  poverty,  not  to  debts  contracted  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  goods.”  A.  G.]— Called,  sq. ;  an  offi¬ 
cial  proclamation,  although  not  precisely  as  Lev. 
xxv.  9,  10  (xxiii.  2,  4).  Probably  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  seventh  month  (10.  Tisri)  at  the 

day  of  atonement.  rrtTvS,  as  Lev.  xxv.  2  (Ex. 
xx.  101.  This  reference  to  the  Sabbath  Year 
gives  the  reasons  for  the  release  of  the  debtor. 
Ver.  8.  Comp.  xiv.  21  (xxiii.  21).  The  for¬ 
eigner  was  not  in  the  condition  of  those  who 
had  no  harvest  this  year,  and  therefore  oould 
not  pay. — Whioh  ie  thine,  what  thou  hast  of 
thine  in  thy  brother’s  hand  as  a  loan.  The 
hand,  because  it  must  rest,  keep  festal  time,  in 
reference  to  the  field,  etc.,  would  perhaps  be 
busy  with  reference  to  the  debtor.  But  we  can¬ 
not  serve  God  and  mammon.  Yer.  4.  Only 
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(will  I  say*  to  you  still)  that,  sq  ,  equivalent  to 
bat,  nevertheless  (in  the  promised  rich  and  sure 
blessing  of  God),  there  shall  be  no  |Vait  (liter¬ 
ally  straitened,  wretched)  in  Israel,  to  whom 
ood  shall  have  to  lend.  Not  that  Israel  should 
be  charge  1  to  take  care  that  there  be  no  poor 
(Schulte,  Kiil),  but  to  hold  before  him  the 
idea  of  hU  blessed  national  condition  as  willed 
bjr  God  (ver.  6).  In  every  possible  mercy  or 
kindness  of  Israel,  Jehovah  has  thus  been  before 
him.  Comp,  further  iv.  21,  88.  From  this  ideal 
stand-point  the  earnest  exhortation  (ver.  6)  in¬ 
troduces  the  transition  to  the  relations,  not  as 
they  should  be,  but  as  they  are  and  will  be. 
Ver.  6.  *1313.  The  blessing  is  a  complete,  spo¬ 
ken,  established  thing.  As  it  is  here  explained, 
so  it  must  be  understood  in  ver.  4  (against  Kkil 
and  Scbolts).  03£  in  Hiph. :  to  take  from 
any  one  a  pledge  for  security,  to  oblige  one. 
thus  to  lend  upon  seourity ;  in  Kal.:  to  bind 
one’s  self  by  a  pledge ;  hence,  to  borrow  from 
one.  Such  independence  is  surely  a  dominion 
in  the  world.  Ver.  7.  The  actual  relations  at 
first  hypothetically  stated.  Comp.  ii.  80.  re?- 
Piel :  to  draw  together,  henoe  make  firm,  spoken 
against  suoh  an  unnatural  state,  which  truly  the 
closed  hand  follows  in  a  natural  way,  as  a  door 
which  is  shut  before  the  needy  brother.  Ver.  8. 
Obliges  them  to  do  muoh  more  than  to  leave  the 
hardened,  closed  heart. — For  his  need. — H  is 
the  construct  st.  of  H  (!VT),  abundance,  suffi¬ 
cient,  enough  to  cover  what  was  wanting  to  him. 
Ver.  9.  The  application  to  the  Sabbatical  Tear. 
Comp.  viii.  5 ;  xiii.  14.  It  would  be  shameful 
to  represent  to  himself  the  obligation  of  the 
seventh  year,  and  antieipate  it  with  an  evil  eye 
with  reepeot  to  his  needy  brother.  Since  the 
year  is  one  proolaimed  as  nirrS,  ver.  2,  the 
loud  or  mute  ory  of  the  poor  becomes  intelligi¬ 
ble  (James  ii.  16  sq.;  1  John  iii.  17;  James  iv. 
17).  Ver.  10.  According  to  the  connection,  it 
concerns  especially  the  loan  which  he  asks  (2 
Cor.  ix.  6  sq.).  Comp  further  xii.  7.  Finally 
ver.  11  presents  the  entire  sal  and  actual  con¬ 
dition  (  Watt.  xxvi.  11),  as  on  account  of  sin,  as 
its  conquence,  guilt,  punishment,  whioh  con¬ 
dition,  however,  must  be  met  with  brotherly 
kindness  and  merey  (1  Pet.  iv.  8).  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  seventh  year  rests  upon  the 
supposition  of  this  never-ceasing  relation  of  the 
subjective  inward  (%3Jf)  and  objective  outward 
wretchedness.  [It  is  questionable  whether  the 
statement:  the  poor  shall  newer  oease,  sq., 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  penalty  for  sin.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  passage  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  this ;  and  there  is  no  necessity  for  the 
supposition  in  order  to  reconcile  these  words 
with  ver.  4 :  there  shall  be  no  poor  among 
yon.  There  was  the  same  necessity  then  as 
now  for  these  diversities  in  human  condition. 
Each  class  needed  the  other  for  their  mutual 
good.  The  promise  in  ver.  4  is  not  absolute, 
nor  merely  conditional,  as  suspended  upon  Is¬ 
rael's  obedience  or  disobedience.  The  promise 
was  that  there  should  be  no  abject  poor,  no 
crushed,  wretohed  ones.  There  should  be  poor, 
those  needing  aid;  but  they  should  be  relieved. 
This  whole  provision  of  the  year  of  release,  and 


laws  similar  in  spirit  and  tendenoy  respecting 
inheritance  are  to  guard  against  the  lotal  ruin 
of  the  unfortunate  and  needy ;  to  prevent  the 
poor  from  sinking  into  hopeleM  poverty. — A.  G.] 

8.  Vers.  12-18.  There  is  no  reference  here  to 
the  Sabbatical  year;  but  the  Sabbatioal  princi¬ 
ple  and  number  are  still  retained.  The  oonneo- 
tion  with  the  tithe  for  the  poor  in  the  previous 
chapter  is  still  in  force,  but  not-  so  “  that  the 
poverty  whioh  makes  it  necessary  that  the  He¬ 
brew  should  sell  himself  for  a  slave,  forms  the 
transition  to  the  following  provisions”  (Keil), 
for  there  is  a  different  way  in  regard  to  servi¬ 
tude,  Ex.  xxi.  2.  The  generosity  towards  the 
enfranchised,  whioh  is  commanded  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  gives  muoh  more  the  point  of  union  with 
the  foregoing  precepts.  Further  it  is  the  fun¬ 
damental  idea  of  the  fourth  command,  the  Sab¬ 
bath  idea,  which  as  it  was  made  availing  in  the 
year  of  release  before,  so  now,  and  still  more 
essentially,  in  the  seven  years  of  servitude. 

Israel  Is  a  servant,  mrrS ;  henoe  also  whatever 
has  part  in  the  oovenant-relation  (the  number 
seven)  consequently  the  Israelitish  slave:  thus 
his  time  must  be  sanotified  to  Jehovah.  This  is 
brought  into  distinct  consciousness  in  the  seven 
years’  service,  and  indeed  is  conformed  through 
the  injunction,  thou  flhalt  not  let  him  go 
away  empty,  to  the  blessing  whioh  God  placed 
upon  the  8abbath,  Ex.  xx.  11.  In  this  sense 
the  Sabbath  Year  forms  the  transition  from  the 
foregoing  to  what  follows.  Ver.  12.  Be  sold 
unto  thee,  or  sell  himself  to  thee.—Thy 
brother  points  him — the  one  sold — out  as  an 
Israelite.  '*12^  designates  either:  one  from  the 
other  side  wi&  respect  to  the  land,  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates,  or :  "UJ£,  the  stem-father 
(Gen.  x.  21),  the  drawing  together,  union,  peo¬ 
ple,  and  indeed  the  people  simply,  so  that  the 
adjective  here  is  equivalent  to  one  of  the  grand 
nation,  as  the  French  love  to  call  themselves,  a 
landsman,  in  distinction  from  a  foreign  slave.^ 
Or  an  Hebrew  woman,  an  addition  to  Ex.  xxi. 
What  is  there  evident  in  the  case  itself  is  here 
expressed,  comp.  ver.  17,  on  account  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  case,  Ex.  xxi.  7  sq.,  because  in  what  follows 
it  is  the  relation  of  servant  generally  which  is 
spoken  of.  Comp,  on  those  passages. — In  the 
seventh  year,  thus  oommonly,  as  in  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  manner  in  the  fiftieth  or  jubilee  year, 
Lev.  xxv.  89.  Since  Israel  is  redeemed  out  of 
the  house  of  bondage  (Ex.  xx.  2),  and  is  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  forever  (Lev.  xxv.  42,  55), 
there  is  no  prolonged  human  bondage  here. 
Ver.  18.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxi.  42  (Luke  i.  53).  Ver. 
14.  Repeated  servitude  through  poverty  or  want 
should  be  prevented.  No  mere  empty  freedom  t 
So  much  as  he  can  take,  carry  with  him,  per¬ 
haps.  also,  pressed  upon  him.  Comp,  further 
ver.  6;  xii.  7.  Not  send  him  away  empty,  but 
give  him ;  it  reaches  to  this,  especially  where 
they  had  received  such  blessings  to  give.  A 
genuine  Deuteronomic  supplement.  Ver.  15. 
Comp.  v.  16;  vii.  8;  xiii.  6.  Ver.  16.  Comp, 
upon  Ex.  xxi.  6  sq.  The  public  announcement 
and  declaration  of  the  servant  pre-supposes  the 
legal  proceedings.  In  Deuteronomy,  and  ao- 
oording  to  the  oonneotion  here,  it  is  the  private 
domestio  act  only  whioh  comes  into  view. — Afi4 
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thine  house  includes  the  wife  and  the  obildren 
of  the  servant,  who,  according  to  Ex.  xxi.  4, 
would  remain  in  the  house. — Well  With  thee. 
The  Hebrew  servant  was  generally  no  slave 
(Lev.  xxv.  481.  8ee  the  excellent  article  by 
Oehler  in  Hbrzoo’s  Eneyelop.  XIV.  464  sq. 
Yer.  17.  The  symbol  of  that  cleaving  to  the  body 
(probably  the  right  ear),  thus  of  constant  obe- 
dience  (Ps.  xL  6  does  not  belong  here)  and  of 
ever-enduring  bondage  to  the  house. — [“Bored 
ears  were  made  a  badge  of  slavery,  ana  so  be¬ 
came  ignominious,’1  Bib.  Con.;  and  thus  show 
that  the  Hebrew  servant  was  in  many  respects 
regarded  as  a  slave,  although  his  condition  was 
greatly  modified  by  the  beneficent  regulations 
here  laid  down. — A.  G.]  Enduring  servitude 
has  thus  its  disgrace  in  whatever  moral  motives 
it  has  its  origin ;  it  is  not  merely  a  resolution 

which  has  to  do  with-it.  oSty,  according  to 
the  Jewish  tradition,  reaches  only  to  the  Year 
of  Jubilee,  or  until  the  death  of  the  master. — 
Also  unto  thy  maid-servant,  soaroely  as 
ver.  14,  according  to  the  Jewish  tradition,  but 
as  is  said  above  of  the  servant.  It  related  to 
the  elder  women,  to  whom  the  direction  in  Ex. 
xxi.  7  could  have  no  application.  Yer.  18  ex¬ 
plains  why  this  prominent  precept  again  recurs. 
As  the  presumed  public  procedure  excludes  any 
gross  violence,  so  ver.  18  meets  and  opposes 
the  more  subtle,  by  persuasion ;  the  servant 
may  and  ought  aotually  to  be  free.  Moses  meets 
the  apparent  hardness  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8  sq.),  prac¬ 
tically  for  the  calculating  selfishness,  with  the 
consideration,  that  the  service  of  the  servant  in 
question  was  worth  double  that  of  a  hired  ser¬ 
vant,  if  one  had  labored  in  his  room ;  for  him 
there  was  barely  support,  not  even  wages  nor 
acoouot ;  the  servant  had  saved  twioe  the  cost, 
was  also  at  every  time  ready  for  service.  Isa. 
xvi.  14  beloogn  as  little  here  as  Isa.  xxi.  16; 
at  most  only  so  far  as  with  hired  servants,  there 
must  be  an  exact  reckoning.  For  the  rest  comp, 
ver.  6;  as  muoh  as  to  say:  thou  wilt  never  be 
the  loser,  for  the  blessing  of  God  is  with  thee. 

4.  Vers.  19-28.  Comp.  Introd.  {  4,  i.  19.  Al¬ 
though  the  first-born  have  beeu  named  already, 
xii.  6,  17;  xiv.  23,  with  the  tithe,  partly  in  the 
summary  statement,  and  partly  on  account  of 
what  was  common  to  all,  still  it  is  now  first  pre¬ 
eminently  the  subject  of  discourse.  The  reason 
is  because  the  first  born  belong  to  the  exposition 
of  the  fourth  command.  While  the  tithe  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  Jehovah,  as  peculiarly  the 
proprietor  of  the  land,  so  with  respect  to  the 
first-born,  since  birth  leads  into  life,  and  over 
against  the  dead  first-born  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xiii. 
16)  the  first-born  of  Israel  were  kept  alive  (Num. 
iii.  18;  viii.  17),  it  symbolises  naturally  and 
historically  the  sanotifioation  of  the  whole  life 
to  Jehovah  (Kkil,  Arch.  /.  840).  But  that  is 
the  idea  of  the  Sabbath.  As  to  the  peculiar 
institution  in  Israel  with  respect  to  the  first¬ 
born,  oomp.  upon  Ex.  xiii.;  Num.  xviii.  In 
reference  to  the  Sabbath,  it  is  said,  ver.  19: 
thou  a  halt  sanotify  to  Jehovah,  v.  12. 
Hence  also  *s  in  the  fourth  command. 
They  are  neither  to  profit  by  their  labor,  nor 
through  the  usual  natural  usufruct,  t.  *.  they  are 
treated  as  a  sacrifioe.  Yer.  20.  Comp.  xiv.  28« 


— Bat,  namely  with  the  priests,  to  whom  the 
first-born  belonged,  Num.  xviii.  18.  (Hbko- 
STEBBBBO:  The  eating  of  the  first-born  was 
granted  to  the  offerer  as  suoh  (Ex.  xiii.  15),  be¬ 
cause  the  first-born  belonged  to  the  D'dSbJ.— 
Autken.  II.  406  sq.  Others  :  the  discourse  treats 
of  the  female  first-born.  Others:  of  a  second 
first-born  (!)  Others:  of  the  young  animal, 
the  best,  the  youngest.) — [The  apparent  incon¬ 
sistency  between  this  passage,  which  nol  only 
allows,  but  directs,  that  the  offerers  should  par¬ 
take  of  the  viotims,  and  that  in  Num.  xviii.  18, 
wbioh  assigns  the  firstling  to  the  priests,  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  introduction.  If  the  firstlings 
were  only  partly  given  to  the  priests,  then  of 
oourse  there  would  be  no  inconsistency,  sines 
the  offerer  would  have  the  remaining  portions. 
But  if,  as  the  words  in  Num.  xviii.  18  seem  to 
imply,  the  whole  was  assigned  to  the  priests, 
then  the  right  here  given  to  the  offerer  is 
grounded  in  the  foroe  of  a  custom  which  was 
originally  provided  for  in  the  ritual  of  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  especially  of  the  passover  sacrifioe,  which 
had  gradually  grown  up  to  become  a  law,  and 
which  now  receives  the  sanction  of  the  law  giver. 
The  right  here  bestowed  may  not  have  been 
alluded  to  in  Numbers,  just  because  it  was  well 
understood,  but  was  here  expressed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  very  nature  of  Deuteronomy,  in 
whioh  the  popular  rights  are  fixed  and  guarded 
for  all  the  future.  If  we  keep  in  view  the  dif¬ 
ferent  oircumst&noes,  both  of  the  law-giver  and 
the  people,  in  which  these  directions  were  given, 
it  seems  clear  that  the  one  is  the  natural  and 
historical  complement  of  the  other,  that  wbat 
was  needless,  and  therefore  not  expressly  stated 
in  the  earlier,  finds  its  appropriate  place  in  the 
later  legislation — A.  G.j — Ver.  21  is  explained 
from  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  first-born 
(oomp.  Lev.  xxii.  19,  20);  hence  also:  thou 
shalt  not  sacrifice  (kill)  to  Jehovalt.  on 
account  of  the  sacred  meals,  ihst  they  might  not 
be  profaned  with  them.  Yer.  22.  Comp.  xii.  16, 
21,  22.  Upon  ver.  28  comp.  xii.  16,  28,  24. 

6.  Chap,  xvi.,  vers.  1-17.  The  reference  to 
one  sanctuary  is  generally  deuteronomic ;  the  s 
special  ground  for  what  follows  appears  rather  * 
in  the  fourth  command,  hence  this  passage  treats 
simply  of  “  the  feasts  which  are  for  the  most  part 
sabbatical.”  Schultz.  1).  The  passover  feast, 
1-8,  with  which,  as  already  through  the  pre¬ 
vious  first-born  institution  (comp,  also  v.  16), 
the  Sabbath-idea  now  gains  more  expressly  its 
greater  depth  in  the  redemption  first  begun 
truly  (out  of  Egypt),  but  pointing  onward  typi¬ 
cally  and  far  more  widely.  Yer.  1.  Comp.  v.  12. — 


Bnn,  literally  the  breaking  dawn,  tbe  first  day, 
upon  which  the  moon  is  again .  visible,  hence 
month,  which  began  with  the  new  moon.  But 
by  no  means  the  new  moon  of  Abib  (Hrrxia)  in 
opposition  to  Ex.  xii.  6;  Lev.  xxiii.  5;  Num. 
ix.  2  sq.,  which  are  all  here  supposed  as  well 
known.  2V3E  (the  ear,  green  ears)  is  not  a 
proper  name,  as  indeed  all  the  mouths  were 
designated  in  the  Pentateuoh  by  numbers  (Hxn- 
zoo’s  Real  Encyl .).  but  appellative  (Ex.  ix.  81 ; 
Lev.  ii.  14).  The  designation  ear-month  con¬ 
nects  itself  always  with  the  exodus  from  Egypt» 
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as  also  the  required  feast-observanoe  is  here 
grounded  in  it  (Hsnqst.,  Authm.  II.  861).  The 
later  name  is  Nisan,  our  April.  TOfl,  from  the 
t  passing  by  or  over,  sparing,  comp.  Ex.  *ii.  13, 

;  28,  2?.  May  it  be  with  referenoe  to  the  11  break- 

J  ing  through.”  the  new  shooting  forth  in  spring, 

r  as  the  redemption  in  nature,  at  which  time  it 

I  was  observed,  similarly  as  our  Easter?  The 

passover-feast  observance  commanded, is  empha¬ 
sised  here  throngh  the  verifying  nS'S,  histori¬ 
cally  as  the  eating  of  the  well-known  passover 
lamb,  comp,  upon  Ex.  xii.  8;  Lev.  xxiii.  6; 
as  the  passover  meal  pre-supposes  the  slaying 
of  the  lamb  as  completed,  the  direction,  ver.  2. 
is  either  to  be  understood  in  reference  to  the 
place  where  the  remaining  sacrifices  should  be 
brought,  including  also  the  passover-sacrifice 
(Lev.  xxiii.  8;  Num.  xxviii  19-26),  Hengsten- 
I  berg,  or  to  make  prominent  the  end  of  the  wider 
[  meals,  marking  them  all  with  this  character  of 
the  passover,  the  offering  of  all  kinds,  slain  and 
thank  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  88)  as  one  pas¬ 
sover-feast  (Heetzoq  XI.,  p.  146;  Schultz, 
Kbil).  The  connection  favors  the  latter  view 
This  is  the  accepted  view.  The  Jews  not  only 
esiguated  the  whole  service  as  the  passover, 
bnt  the  word  is  used  in  the  New  Testament, 
John  xviii.  28,  in  this  wide  sense.  The  seven 
days  make  it  dear  that  it  is  so  used  here. 
u  The  passover-lamb  was  to  be  oonsumed  on  the 
first  evening,  and  that  with  which  they  were  to 
eat  unleavened  bread  was  the  passover  in  the 
wider  sense.  The  direction  here  therefore  is  no 
variation  of  the  ordinary  name,  Ex.  xii.  6.  The 
rite  of  the  paschal  lamb  is  pre-supposed  through¬ 
out,  and  the  command  of  the  present  passage 
relates  to  the  paschal  offerings.”  Bib.  Com. — 
A.  G.] — Thus  to  the  tone  of  joyful  festivity  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it  (by  the  sacrificial  meals)  follows 
bow,  ver.  8,  the  other  feature  equally  prominent 
and  in  itself  predominantly  earnest,  solemn 
character  of  the  passover-feast.  Thus  the  eat- 
if  in  the  first  oase  it  may  be  referred 
to  the  passover-lamb,  it  cannot  certainly  in  the 
second  case — since  it  was  continued  seven  days, 
and  must  therefore  be  generally  with  respect  to 
the  passover-feast  or  upon  it.  Some  refer  it  to 
the  offerings  of  the  fiook  and  the  herd,  ver. 
2.  The  careful  impressive  negation  of  leavened 
bread  must  be  understood,  as  the  immediately 
following  position  of  TVtfO  (fundamentally,  to 
extend,  thus  flat,  dried,  extended,  not  previously 
cooked),  intimates,  with  reference  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  and  not  symbolical  motive;  for  In  haste, 
anxious  haste  — (Ifln,  to  concentrate,  in  anx¬ 
iety,  in  order  to  flee,  Ex.  xii.  11  sq.)  as  the  ar¬ 
rangement  foreseen  and  prescribed  by  God,  Ex. 
xii.  8,  16  sq.,  #as  entirely  completed  under  the 
pressure  of  the  oiroumstances  at  the  time,  Ex. 
xii  88,  84,  89  (Hbhost.,  Avth.  II.  8671.  What 
was  symbolised  by  the  leaven,  beyond  tnis  signi¬ 
fication  of  the  historical  relations  (that  thou 
mayest  remember),  oomp.  Kurtz,  Hist.  II. 
127,  does  not  come  into  view  here.  The  H&D 

is  explained  by  '2#  OH*?.*  and  would  certainly 
call  to  mind  the  oppression,  affliotion  and  poverty 
(Kurtz). 


But  the  prominence  of  the  number  seven  is 
to  be  observed  with  referenoe  to  the  Sabbath- 
idea,  whioh  rules  in  this  seotion :  seven  days 
8 halt  thou,  sq.,  and  the  life-long  remembrance 
is  manifestly  a  sanctification  of  the  whole  life. 
On  account  of  the  grave,  earnest  recollections 
connected  with  the  passover,  to  which  the  other 
aspect  evidently  serves  as  a  relief,  Moses  has 
before,  ver.  2,  so  expressly  mentioned  the  other 
meals,in  order  to  elevate  the  feast  into  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Sabbath -feast,  as  a  feast  of  a  re¬ 
demption  which  should  come  to  its  rest,  as  also 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  Canaan.  (Ver.  2. 
Comp.  xii.  11.)  Ver.  4  repudiates  again  any 
existence  of  "WtP,  i.  e.  leaven  (the  "Wb,  causes 
to  boil  up),  during  the  seven  days,  and  indeed 
in  the  most  comprehensive  way.  Comp.  Ex. 

xii.  16,  19;  xiii.  7.  belonging  to  thee. 

That  nothing  of  the  flesh  of  the  passover-lamb 
should  be  left  until  the  morning,  but  in  that  case 
should  be  burned  with  fire,  rests  upon  Ex.  xii. 
10.  The  historical  feature  of  haste  also  clings 
to  the  feast,  and  thus  the  passover  was  a  night- 
meal.  with  whose  food  the  succeeding  morning 
had  nothing  to  do.  3TJ73  (not  in  the  transition 
sense,  noL  the  twilight,  but  from  ^3j?,  to  fold 
together;  in  the  turning,  sinking  of  day  to 
night),  at  the  14th  of  Nisan.  According  to  Ex. 
xii.  6:  between,  D;3*J#n,  dual,  t.  e.  the  double 
turning  before  and  after  sunset;  comp,  below, 
ver.  fl.  Thus  the  slaying  of  the  passover  would 
be  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  hour. — The 
first  day,  equivalent  to  the  day  before,  «.  e .  be¬ 
fore  that,  with  the  16th  of  Nisan  beginning  seveQ 
days’  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  Vers.  6,  6.  A 
modification  of  Ex.  xii.  7,  46,  with  respect  to 
Canaan  and  out  of  the  sacrificial  nature  of  the 
passover.  Comp.  Num.  ix.  7,  18 ;  Ex.  xii.  17 ; 
xxxiv.  18,  24.  Thus  at  the  sanctuary.  Comp, 
however  Kurtz  XL,  p.  342.  In  any  case  the 
distinction  in  the  expression:  in  the  plaoa, 
with  reference  to  the  cooking  and  the  eating, 
from  that  in  xii.  7,  18,  is  worthy  of  notice;  this 
could  occur  at  the  dwelling,  the  night-quarters 
of  each  one  in  the  place  of  the  sanotuary.  [The 
modification  as  to  the  one  place  from  Ex.  xii.  7, 
46,  is  certainly  a  modification  contemplated  and 
provided  for  in  the  original  institution,  is  al¬ 
luded  to  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  24,  and  finds  express  ut¬ 
terance  here  naturally  and  in  full  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  Deuteronomy. — A.  G.] — To 
thy  tents  is  thus,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  feast,  to  their  respective  homes  (John  vii. 
68,  87). — Roast,  cook,  with  reference  to  the 
passover-lamb,  not  in  water,  but  over  the  fire, 

2  Cbron.  xxxv.  18. — [Our  version  is  here  rather 
an  interpretation  than  a  translation.  But  every 
Jew  would  understand  at  once  bow  it  was  to  be 
cooked. — A.  G.] — Ver.  7  bears  throughout  a 
very  general  character,  os  of  the  saorifioial  meals, 
which  still  find  a  place  here  according  to  ver.  2, 
with  which  also  the  closing  direction,  to  go  to 
their  homes,  spoken  with  respect  to  the  pilgrim¬ 
ages  to  the  sanctuary,  which  Schultz,  Kbil, 
understand  of  a  return  to  their  booths  or  lodges, 
well  agrees.  Ver.  8  involves  no  difficulty;  on 
the  oontrary  it  explains  the  return  to  their 
homes  as  occurring  first  after  the  seven  days, 
Digitized  by 
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since  as  upon  the  15th,  so  also  upon  the  21st 
Nisan  (Ex.  xii.  16),  there  was  to  be  abstinenoe 
from  the  leavened  bread  and  from  every  kind 
of  business  (Ex.  xvi.  29);  comp.  v.  18.  Tous  a 
Sabbath!  from  'TCJP,  either:  to  restrain, 

thus  to  cease  from  ordinary  labor,  henoe  a  sab¬ 
batical  assembly,  or  to  hold  fast,  firm ;  thence  a 
closed  society,  feast-assembly,  or  to  dose;  and 
thence  the  close  of  the  feast. — 2)  The  feast  of 
weeks,  vers.  9-12.  Ver.  9.  Seven  weeks,  sq. 
— The  number  seven  makes  the  Sabbath-idea 
prominent  at  once. — From  the  beginning  of 
the  siokle  (Lev.  xxiii.  15  sq.)  is  the  same  as 
from  the  second  day  of  the  passover,  when  with 
the  presentation  of  the  sheaf  of  the  first-fruits, 
the  grain-harvest  began  (16  Nisan).  •npjl,  that 
whioh  rises  up,  ascends,  stalk,  more  definitely, 
wheat. — Seven  sevens,  and  in  ver.  10  the 
least  of  the  sevens.— For  the  harvest-feast 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16)  is  the  ethioal  side  of  the  destina¬ 
tion  to  Jehovah  with  true  free  will  and  bounti¬ 
fulness,  and  without  a  special  precept.  DDD, 
const,  of  H DO  (from  ODD,  to  separate,  divide, 
measure),  only  used  here,  related  to  Hip,  mea¬ 
sure.  Sept  :  naddrL,  But  the  blessing 

of  God  should  also  make  joyful,  ver.  11 ;  comp, 
xii.  7,  12,  18;  xiv.  29.  It  is  said  of  God  Him¬ 
self  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  Ex.  xxxi.  17  (xxiii. 
12).  Ver.  12,  as  (xv.  16.— 8.)  The  feast  of 
tabernacles,  vers.  18-17.  It  fell  upon  the  seventh 
month,  and  laded  seven  days.  Ver.  18.  Comp. 
Lev.  xxiii.  88  sq.  7130,  from  1|3D  (}D)  to 
make  a  oovering.  to  oover,  to  screen ;  generally : 
shelter  (Kxil,  Arch.  1.  412  sq.).  The  side  of 
this  feast  which  relates  to  the  leading  through 
the  wilderness  is  thus  sufficiently  intimated  and 
supposed,  and  the  other  side,  the  predominant 
side  with  respect  to  Canaan,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  directly  inciting  to  thankful  joy,  the  in¬ 
gathering  of  the  threshing-floor  and  wine-press 
into  granary  and  oellar,  as  truly  deuteronomio 
as  it  is  suited  to  the  connection,  can  alone  be 
presented.  Observe  the  progress :  the  rescuing 
of  life  (Passover) — the  customary  support  of  life 
by  means  of  bread  {feast  of  weeks)— out  of 
threshing-floor  and  wine- press,  the  full,  joyful 
enjoyment  of  life  (feast  of  tabernacles).  ^DK* 
summarily  used  of  the  fruit ;  oil  and  wine  har¬ 
vest.  But  in  aU,sanctification  to  the  Lord,  the 
8abbath-idea  of  life.  Ver.  14,  as  ver  11.— In 
(it)  thy  feast,  a  phrase  through  which  the 
destination  even  of  the  Sabbath  to  be  for  man 
comes  out  more  clearly  than  through  the 
ver.  9,  or  the  *|S,  ver.  18.  The  blessing  of  God 
in  every  way  in  the  inorease  and  toil,  ver.  15, 
will  provide  for  the  completion  of  the  joy.  ^K, 
not  as,  therefore,  but  wholly,  throughout,  per¬ 
fectly  (John  xvi.  24).  To  the  closing  feast  of 
the  year,  there  is  appropriately  added,  vers.  16, 
17,  the  three  yearly  feasts  oollectively,  at  the 
same  time  closing  the  exposition  of  the  Sabbath- 
command  as  a  final  notice  from  Ez.  xxiii.  17, 15; 
xxxiv.  28,  with  the  express  reference  to  Jehovah 
CJD'DK),  before  whom  what  is  both  subjectively 
and  objectively  accomplished,  ver.  17,  is  of  more 
avail  than  DjJH  xv.  18. — [The  view  of  those 


who  hold  that  the  thread  of  this  part  of  the  dis¬ 
course  is  rather  the  oneness  of  the  sanctuary 
than  the  Sabbath-idea,  whioh  Schrobdeb  bo 
'ingeniously  carries  out,  is  thus  stated  in  the 
*Bib.  Com  r*  “  The  cardinal  point  here  is  the  con¬ 
centration  of  the  religious  servioes  of  the  people 
round  one  common  sanctuary.  The  prohibition 
against  observing  these  g^eat  feasts  at  home  and 
in  private  is  reiterated  in  vers.  2,  6,  7,  11,  15, 
16.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  see  why  nothing  is  here 
said  of  the  other  holy  days.  No  doubt  the  great 
day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  26  sq.)  and  the 
feast  of  trumpets  (Lev.  xxiii.  28  sq.)  are  as  posi¬ 
tively  enjoin*!  by  Moses  as  are  the  three  feasts 
mentioned  here ;  but  it  was  no  part  of  either  of 
these  observances  that  all  the  males  should 
44  appear  before  the  Lord."  Those  days  might 
be  observed  by  the  faithful  without  going  to  the 
central  sanotuary  for  the  purpose  "  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  topic  of  a  national  and  visi¬ 
ble  unity  in  faith  and  worship  holds  such  a 
leading  place  in  Deuteronomy  as  this  view  sup¬ 
poses.  It  is  clearly  one  objeot  aimed  at ;  but  it 
gives  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  scope  and  end  of 
Moses  in  this  book  to  assign  it  this  leading  and 
|  controlling  place.  Having  onoe  established  it, 
as  it  came  up  in  the  natural  progress  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  it  is  assumed,  rather  than  inculoated 
over  and  over,  as  he  passes  on  to  other  topics.— 
A.G.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  unfolding  of  the  Sabbath -thought, 
according  to  its  ascending  stages,  is  the  nerve 
of  the  section.  Kbil  correctly  designates  44 the 
rest  or  suspension  of  every  business"  only  as 
a  means"  of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
as  44  the  condition  without  whioh  it  could  not 
be  truly  sanctified  to  the  Lord,"  and  therewith 
meets  us,  xv.  1-11,  the  first  oharaoteristio  fea¬ 
ture  from  which  all  the  rest  proceeds.  The 
sanotiflcation  of  the  Sabbath,  sinoe  it  is  to  Jeho¬ 
vah,  represents  the  covenant  whioh  God  has 
with  Israel,  through  whioh  it  should  appear  free 
from  servitude  in  toil  or  care  of  this  life,  and 
this  is  the  second  characteristic  or  stage,  xv. 
12-18.  The  third,  vers.  19-28,  is,  that  with 
the  consecration  of  days,  months,  years — thus 
ever  of  definite  periods  of  time — the  conse¬ 
cration  of  the  whole  life  generally,  is  in  truth 
symbolized  and  exemplified.  As  now  the  rest 
upon  the  Sabbath  is  based  upon  the  rest 
of  God  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  so  the 
freedom  of  Israel  for  such  rest,  was  grounded  in 
the  redemption  out  of  the  Egyptian  bondage, 
which  fact  through  the  passover  feast  has  an 
everlasting  celebration  ;  a  fourth  stage  (xvi.  1- 
8)  intimating  at  the  same  time  how  the  Sabbath 
solemnity  would  have  its  completion.  (Matt, 
xxvi.  2,  18,  19,  26  sq. ;  Luke  xxii.  15  3q.;  Heb. 
iv.  9).  But  this  completion  is  the  perfection  of 
the  creation,fallen  with  the  humanity,  as  through 
God  so  in  God :  the  good  pleasure  of  God  again 
in  His  work,  becomes  the  blessedness  of  men ; 
hence  the  joy, the  fifth  sabbatical  characteristic, 
xvi.  9-12.  Finally  this  joy  becomes  only  joy, 
e.,  as  entirely  perfected,  set  before  us  in  tbe 
last  feast  of  the  year.  “That  which  is  pro¬ 
phetic,"  remarks  Schults,  44  in  the  Sabbath  so- 
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lemnity,  lies  especially  near  here.  He  who  has 
willed  this  completion  in  the  lapse  of  the  year, 
mast  will  it  also  in  the  lapse  of  greater  periods 
of  time,  at  the  end  indeed  of  all  time.  Zecb.  xiv. 
16  sq.”  The  sixth  stage  of  the  Sabbath  thought, 
xtI.  13-17,  showsthe  redemption  (through  which 
the  Sabbath  comes  to  its  completion)  as  one  again 
in  the  Sabbath  first  haring  its  final  perfection. 
Thus  time  in  its  widest  development  is  limited 
and  bounded  by  the  Sabbath  ;  thus  generally  the 
world  time  of  humanity  closes  in  a  Sabbath. 
Comp,  upon  the  pilgrimages  to  the  three  feasts, 
even  in  Caman  still,  the  beautiful  explanation 
of  Kbil,  Arch.,  I.  417,  as  also  Ps.  lxxxir. 

2.  It  is  peculiarly  denteronomic  to  bring  out 
elearly  the  ideality  of  the  people  of  God,  without 
forgetting  its  real  relations,  e.  g.,  ii.  25 ;  ir.  30. 
Baumoarteh  well  says:  “Just  as  no  sickness 
eleaves  to  the  people  of  Jehovah,  (Ex.  xv.  26; 
xxiii.  25;  Deut.  vii.  15)  so  Israel  cannot  be 
straggling  with  any  want,  but  lives  in  abundanoe 
and  wealth  (viii.  9).  Jehovah  has  prepared  the 
land  from  the  beginning  for  His  people,  xi.  10- 
12.  This  is  the  outting  severity  in  the  poverty 
of  an  Israelite,  that  in  it  the  disobedience  of  Is¬ 
rael  and  the  wrath  of  Jehovah  are  revealed.  In 
the  necessities  of  its  individual  members,  there¬ 
fore,  Israel  should  learn  to  see  its  own  naked  ac¬ 
tual  condition  and  truth,  according  to  which  it 
is  tainted  with  its  natural  stiff-neokedness  and 
disobedienoe  against  the  law  of  its  God,”  etc. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

XV.  1,  2.  Richter  :  “  The  year  of  release  was 
a  figure  of  the  gospel,  in  whioh  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord  was  proclaimed.”  Ver.  8. 
Bsrl.  Bib.  :  “So  also  GaI.  vi.  10;  but  2  Pet.  i. 
7,  the  universal  love  appears  as  the  highest 
round,  as  also  Christ  praises  love  towards  an 
enemy,  and  thus  towards  all  men,  as  perfection. 
Matt.  v.  43-48.”  Ver.  4.  Richter:  “Observe 
the  distinction  between  beggars  and  the  poor 
generally.  Liberality  to  these,  and  careful  laws, 
should  prevent  begging,  whioh  fearfully  cor¬ 
rupts  the  poor.  Comp  Ps.  xxxvii.  21.”  Vers. 
5,  6.  J.  Gbehabdt:  “These  earthly  riches  are 
a  type  of  the  spiritual  in  the  N.  T.,  sinoe  no  gra¬ 
cious  gift  shall  be  wanting  to  the  pious,  (1  Cor. 
i.  7)  sinoe  indeed  they  should  impart  to  others, 
and  thus  spiritually  lend,  and  also  should  have 
dominion  over  Satan,  sin,  death,  and  hell  ”  Bsrl. 
Bib.  :  “  Usually  men  seek  the  smallest  coin  in 
order  to  give  to  the  poor,  and  give  even  thAt  un¬ 
willingly.”  Vers.  7-11.  Baumgarten:  “What 
a  sensitive  inward  character  prevails  here.” 
Schultz  :  “  That  one  should  inflict  violenoe  upon 
his  heart,  as  it  were,  shows  how  oensurable  hard¬ 
heartedness  is,  while  the  mere  natural  kindness 
has  no  moral  worth.”  Osiandbr  :  “  Although 
the  poor  should  not  revile  the  rich,  yet  their 


cries  against  the  unmercifblness  of  the  rioh  come 
up  before  God.”  [Ver.  11.  Wordsworth:  “Our 
Lord  adds  the  reason  that  ye  may  do  them  good, 
and  thus  exercise  the  divine  grace  of  love,  and 
so  promote  your  own  salvation  and  theirs.  God 
will  judge  you  aooording  to  your  treatment  of 
them,  Matt.  xxv.  40.  Th)r  poor  brother  is  his 
brother.” — A.  G.].  Ver.  15.  Baumoarteh: 
“  This  is  not  merely  a  recollection  of  the  past, 
but  in  every  Israelitish  servant,  the  servitude 
of  Israel  should  be  recognized  as  still  enduring, 
since  it  points  to  the  redemption  as  not  yet  per¬ 
fected.”  Vers.  16,  17.  The  image  of  our  eter¬ 
nal  bondage  to  the  Lord  ;  condition  under  which ; 
the  manner  and  method  how.  1 :  A  free,  clear 
acknowledgment  to  the  Lord,  grounded  in  love 
to  him  and  his  house,  having  its  deepest  ground 
in  the  blessed  condition,  flowing  out  of  the  love 
of  God  to  us  ;  2.  pain,  shame,  obedience  {abso¬ 
lute  dependence)  but  also  eternally  belonging  to 
him.  XVI.  1,  2.  Berl.  Bib  :  “  The  Spirit  of 
God  truly  demands  from  us  that  with  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  death  of  Christ,  who  is  our 
passover  Lamb,  we  should  offer  our  spiritual  sa¬ 
crifices,  sod  should  ourselves  be  such,  (Rom. 
viii.  86);  but  all  our  service  whioh  we  offer, 
presupposes  the  sacrifice  of  the  Lamb,  and  has  its 
virtue  and  strength  from  the  sacrifice  of  Christ.” 
Ver.  8.  Richter:  “We  also,  as  redeemed, 
should  remember  our  wretohed  state  before  our 
redemption,  especially  at  the  holy  supper.”  1 
Cor.  v.  6  sq.  Starke  :  “  It  is  not  sufficient  to 
know  when  the  great  feasts  occur,  but  we  must 
celebrate  them  In  a  manner  well-pleasing  to 
God.”  Ver.  4.  Frirdlib:  “  Christ  should  be 
dearer  to-day,  than  to  be  enjoyed  on  the  morrow.” 
Ver.  11.  There  is  a  joy  before  the  Lord,  which  the 
world  willingly  refuses,  the  true  joy  of  communion 
with  Him. — Calvir  :  “  God  will  do  more  for  us 
than  we  have  for  Him.  The  world  laughs,  but 
will  at  last  wail  and  gnash  its  teeth.”  Ver.  18. 
Luther  :  “  We  observe  every  day  the  feast  of  ta¬ 
bernacles,  if  we  learn  and  peroeive  that  we  are 
strangers  in  the  world,  until  our  tabernacles  are 
laid  aside.  Thus  we  rejoice  also  in  the  unlea¬ 
vened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth,  i.  «.,  in  the 
food  of  the  pure  gospel,  and  in  the  life  of  the  Spi¬ 
rit,  without  toys  and  ornaments,  etc.**  Schulte: 
“  The  feasts  in  the  N.  T.  refer  to  that  which  is 
completed,  and  need  only  to  be  appreciated ; 
they  are  not  sabbatical,  but  Sunday  feasts.  Tour 
highest  (T — most  joyful)  feast  is  not  at  the  end, 
but  lies  at  the  beginning;  the  incarnation  is  the 
greatest  joy-feast.”  Parallel  feasts:  Passover 
and  Easter,  Feast  of  Weeks  and  Pentecost,  Ta¬ 
bernacles  and  Christmas.  Ver.  16.  Calvih: 
“He  spares  the  tender  women,  and  the  children 
under  twenty.  The  father  of  the  family  includes 
wife  and  children.  According  to  an  old  custom 
no  one  could  appear  before  the  king  without  a 
present.  Thus  God  wills  a  mark  of  subjection 
from  every  one. 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


The  Fifth  Command. 

Chapter  XVI.  18— Chaptih  XVIIL  tt. 

Chap.  XVI.  18-22. 

18  Judges  and  officers  shalt  thou  make  [give]  thee  iu  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  throughout  thy  tribes :  and  they  shall  judge  the  people  with 

19  just  judgment.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  [bend,  turn  aside]  judgment ;  thou  shalt  not 
respect  persons  [the  face]  neither  take  a  gift :  for  a  gift  doth  blind  the  eyes  of  the 

20  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.  That  which  is  altogether  just,  [Jus¬ 
tice,  justice]  shalt  thou  follow,  that  thou  mayest  live,  and  inherit  the  laud  which 

21  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  plant  thee  a  grove  [as  a  tree-pillar]1 
of  any  trees  near  unto  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  shalt  make  thee. 

22  Neither  shalt  thou  set  thee  up  any  image  [image,  pillar,  statue]  ;  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  hateth. 

Chapter  XVII.  1.  Thou  shalt  not  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  any  bullock,  or 
sheep  [and  goat]  wherein  is  blemish,  or  any  evil  favouredness  [evil  thing]1;  for 

2  that  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  If  there  be  found  among  you, 
within  any  of  thy  gates  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  man  or  woman  that 
hath  wrought  wickedness  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  in  transgressing  his  co- 

3  venant,  And  hath  gone  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  either  [and, 
indeed,  to  wit,]  the  sun,  or  moon,  or  any  of  the  host  [or  the  whole  host]  of  heaven, 

4  which  I  have  not  commanded  ;  And  it  be  told  thee,  and  thou  hast  heard  of  it,  and 
inquired  diligently,  and  behold  it  be  true,  [truth  (is  it)]  and  the  thing  [ti  e  word] 

6  certain,  that  such  abomination  is  wrought  in  Israel :  Then  shalt  thou  bring  forth 
that  man  or  that  woman,  which  have  committed  that  wicked  thing,  unto  thy  gates, 

6  even  that  man  or  that  woman,  and  shalt  stone  them  with  stones,  rill  they  die.1  At 
the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  three  witnesses,  shall  he  that  is  worthy  of  death  [to 
be  put  to  death]  be  put  to  death ;  but  at  the  mouth  of  one  witness  he  shall  not  be 

7  put  to  death.  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be  first  upon  him  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  afterward  the  hands  of  all  the  people.  So  thou  shalt  put  the  evil  away 

8  from  among  you.  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for  thee  in  judgment,  between 
blood  and  blood,  between  plea  and  plea  [cause  and  cause]  and  between  stroke  and 
stroke,  being  matters  of  controversy  [contested  cases]  within  thy  gates :  then  shalt 
thou  arise,  and  get  thee  up  into  the  place  which  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose; 

9  And  thou  shalt  come  unto  the  priests  the  Levites,  and  unto  the  judge  that  shall  be 
in  those  days,  and  inauire ;  and  they  shall  shew  thee  the  sentence  [word,  what  is 

10  right,  sentence]  of  judgment:  And  thou  shalt  do  according  to  the  sentence  [the 
sound,  purport  of  the  word]4  which  they  of  that  place  which  the  Lord  shall  choose 
shall  shew  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  they  inform 

11  thee  :  According  to  the  sentence  of  the  law  which  they  shall  teach  thee,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  judgment  which  they  shall  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  do :  thou  shalt  not 
decline  from  the  sentence  [word]  which  they  shall  shew  thee,  to  the  right  hand,  nor 

12  to  the  left.  And  the  man  that  will  do  presumptuously,  and  will  not  [not  to]  hear¬ 
ken  unto  the  priest  that  standeth  to  minister  there  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  or 
unto  the  judge,  even  that  man  shall  die :  and  thou  shalt  put  away  the  evil  from 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  91.  Lit,  Thou  ahalt  Dot  plant  thee  u  an  Asherah  any  tree.  The  A«herah  wm  an  image  of  Aitarte. — A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  1.  WO, — 8ept.  jiwpoc  Christ  It  1  Pet.  1. 19.  WoiMWoftTH. — A  G.]. 

•  I  Ver.  6.  Lit.,  And  they  Khali  die.— A.  G.]. 

4  [Ver.  10.  Liu,  The  month  of  the  word  which  thej  shall  declare  to  thee  f  om  that  place,  etc. — A  G.]. 
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18  Israel  And  all  the  people  [the  whole  people]  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  do  no  more 

14  presumptuously.  When  thou  art  come  uuto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 
thee,  and  shalt  possess  it,  and  shalt  dwell  therein,  and  shalt  say,  I  will  set  a  king 

15  over  me,  like  as  all  the  nations  that  are  about  me ;  Thou  shalt  in  any  wise  [So  shalt 
thou  only  set  him]5  set  him  king  over  thee  whom  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  choose : 
one  from  among  thy  brethren  shalt  thou  set  king  over  thee :  tbou  mayest  not  set  a 

16  stranger  over  thee  [give  over  thee  a  stranger]  which  is  not  thy  brother.  But  [Only] 
he  shall  not  multiply  horses  to  himself,  nor  cause  the  people  to  return  to  Egypt,  to 
the  end  that  he  should  multiply  horses :  forasmuch  [since]1  as  the  Lord  hath  said 

17  unto  you,  Ye  shall  henceforth  return  no  more  that  way.  Neither  shall  he  multiply 
wives  to  himself,  that  his  heart  turn  not  away :  neither  shall  he  greatly  multiply  to 

18  himself  silver  and  gold.  And  it  shall  be  when  he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy  of  this  law  in  a  book  out  of  that  which  is 

19  before  the  pne9ts  the  Levites.  And  it  [the  law]  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall 
read  therein  [in  the  book]  all  the  days  of  his  life :  that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the 
Lord  his  God,  to  keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these  statutes,  to  do  them : 

20  That  his  heart  be  not  lifted  up  above  his  brethren,  and  that  he  turn  not  aside  from 
the  commandment  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left :  to  the  end  that  he  may  prolong 

21  his  days  in  his  kingdom,  he,  and  his  children,  in  the  midst  of  Israel 

Chapter  XVIII.  1-22.  1  The  priests  the  Levites,  and  all  the  tribe  [the  whole 
tribe]  of  Levi,  shall  have  no  part  nor  inheritance  with  Israel :  they  shall  eat  the 

2  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance.  Therefore  shall  they  have 
no  inheritance  among  their  brethren :  the  Lord  is  their  inheritance,  as  he  hath  said 

3  unto  [promised]  them.  And  this  shall  be  the  priest’s  due  [right]  from  the  people, 
from  them  that  offer  a  sacrifice,  whether  it  be  ox  or  sheep ;  and  they  shall  give  unto 

4  the  priest  the  shoulder,  and  the  two  cheeks,  and  the  maw.  The  first-fruit  also  of 
thy  corn,  of  thy  wine,  and  of  thine  oil,  and  the  first  of  the  fleece  of  thy  sheep,  shalt 

5  thou  give  him.  For  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  him  out  of  all  thy  tribes,  to 

6  stand  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  him  and  his  sons  for  ever.  And  if  a  Le- 
vite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates  out  of  all  Israel,  where  he  sojourned  [where  he  was 
lodging,  stranger]  and  come  with  all  the  desire  of  his  mind  unto  the  place  which  the 

7  Lord  shall  choose ;  Then  [And]  he  shall  minister  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God, 

8  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do,  which  stand  there  before  the  Lord.  They  shall 
have  like  portions  to  eat  [part  as  part  shall  they  eat]  beside  that  which  cometh  of 

9  the  sale  of  his  patrimony/  When  thou  art  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy 
God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  learn  to  do  after  the  abominations  of  those  nations. 

10  There  shall  not  be  found  among  you  any  one  that  maketh  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire,  or  that  useth  [practiseth]8  divination,  or  an  observer  of 

11  times  [a  seer]  or  an  enchanter,  or  a  witch,  Or  a  charmer,  or  a  consulter  with  fami- 

12  liar  spirits,  or  a  wizard,  or  a  necromancer.  For  all  that  do  these  things  are  an 
abomination  unto  the  Lord :  and  because  of  these  abominations  the  Lora  thy  God 

13  doth  drive  them  out  from  before  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  perfect  [whole,  entire]  with 

14  the  Lord  thy  God.  For  these  nations,  which  thou  shalt  possess,  hearkened  unto 
observers  or  times,  and  unto  diviners :  but  as  for  thee,  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  not 

15  suffered  thee  [given  to  thee]  so  to  do.  The  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a 
Prophet  from  the  midst  of  thee,  of  thy  brethren,  like  unto  me  ;  unto  him  ye  shall 

16  hearken.  According  to  all  that  thou  aesiredst  of  the  Lord  thy  God  in  Horeb  in  the 
day  of  the  assembly,  saying.  Let  me  not  hear  again  [not  will  I  hear  further,  con¬ 
tinue  to  hear]  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  neither  let  me  see  this  great  fire  any 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ver.  15.  Lit^  Setting  tbou  shalt  aet  over  thee  a  king  of  whom  Jehovah  tby  God  ahaU  choose  him. — A.  G.1 

•  JVer.  16.  Lit ,  And  Jehovah.— A  0.]. 

T  [Ver.  8.  Sohbobdkb:  Aa  the  margin,  hla  sales  (t.  his  saleable  or  sold  possession)  by  the  fathers. — A.  G.]. 

9  I  Ver.  10.  The  Koeem.  The  word  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  cutting,  and  probably  means  an  astrologer.  The  Meo- 
nen,  one  who  uses  hidden  arts.  The  Menachesh,  a  aerpent  charmer.  The  Mecashaphim,  from  a  root  to  reveal,  and  thus  a 
fortuneteller— a  revealer  of  secrets.  The  Cbober,  one  who  binds,  fascinates,  and  thua  a  charmer.  The  Shoel-Ob,  probably 
ventriloquists,' who  used  these  arts  in  the  pretended  conversations  with  their  familiars.  See  farther  on  the  significance  of 
these  names,  Iakbar,  in  Smith's  Bib.  Did.  art  Divination.  Thomson,  Land  and  Book,  I.,  pp.  214,  216.— A  G.J 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


17  more,  that  I  die  not.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  me.  They  have  well  spoken  that 

18  which  they  have  spoken.  I  will  raise  them  up  a  Prophet  from  among  their  bre¬ 
thren,  like  unto  thee,  and  will  put  [give]  my  words  in  his  mouth ;  and  he  shall 

19  speak  unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that 
whosoever  will  not  hearken  unto  my  words  which  he  shall  speak  in  my  name,  I 

20  will  require  it  of  him.  But  [Only]  the  prophet,  which  shall  presume  to  speak  a 
word  in  my  name,  which  I  have  not  commanded  him  to  speak,  or  [and]  that  shall 

21  speak  in  the  name  of  other  gods,  even  that  prophet  shall  aie.  And  if  thou  say  in 

22  thine  heart,  How  shall  we  know  the  word  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  ?  When 
a  prophet  speaketh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if  the  thing  [word]  follow  not,  nor 
come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  [word]  which  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken,  but  the  pro¬ 
phet  hath  spoken  it  presumptuously  [arrogantly] :  thou  shalt  not  be  afraid  of  him. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Ver.  18-xvii.  8.  If  Moses  will  now  explain 
and  apply  the  fifth  command  in  the  same  manner 
he  has  hitherto  used,  comprehending  the  whole 
people,  thus  according  to  the  end  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  and  at  the  same  time  out  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  purpose,  which  as  its  author  he  ever  fol¬ 
lows,  he  has  an  appropriate  transition  to  it  in 
the  demands  which  he  has  made  already,  iv.  9, 
10,  still  more,  Yi.  7.  20  sq. ;  xi.  19,  upon  pa¬ 
rents,  and  the  elder  olass  generally,  as  the  near¬ 
est  objeots  of  the  fifth  command.  The  doctrine 
of  the  Iaw  for  the  home  life,  is  the  practice  of 
the  law  for  the  popular  life  in  reference  to  jus¬ 
tice  and  injustice.  The  thought,  therefore,  “  of 
presenting  it  as  a  sacred  people  of  JehoT&h  even 
in  its  political  relations,”  (Kkil),  does  not  intro¬ 
duce  the  transition  to  what  follows,  although  it 
is  true  that  “  the  civil  order  rests  upon  the  con¬ 
scientious  fostering  of  justioe,  by  virtue  of  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged  oourta,and  an  impartial  admi¬ 
nistration  of  justice.”  Schultz,  in  the  derivation 
from  the  same  idea,  refers  better  to  “  the  leader 
and  instructor  who,  armed  with  peouliar  power, 
knowledge  of  the  law,  or  revelation,  puts  rightly 
Israel’s  departures  over  against  his  piety,  and 
lays  claim  to  his  docility.”  [Moses  as  the  in¬ 
spired  leader  and  guide  with  his  subordinate 
judges,  met  all  the  necessities  of  the  people,  but 
now,  when  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  and  they 
were  to  enter  upon  entirely  different  circum¬ 
stances,  he  provides  for  the  new  exigencies.  The 
whole  section  accords  with  the  spirit  aud  design 
of  Deuteronomy. — A.  0.].  Yer.  18  Comp,  upon 
i.  15,  16,  18,  and  the  Doct.  and  Eth.  remark  2. 
Now, judges  in  all  the  oities,  on  account  of  the 
altered  relations  in  Canaan.  But  even  now  the 
institution  proceeds  from  the  people — only  con¬ 
fidence,  as  is  natural,  oan  establish  a  position 
even  si-nilar  to  the  parental.  Thus  the  Israel 
addressed,  judges  itself  best, by  means  of  those 
ohosen  from  and  out  of  itself.  Yer.  19  gives 
three  negative  instructions  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial  office,  “each  one  reaching 
more  widely  to  that  which  might  lead  to  what 
was  previously  forbidden,”  Schultz.  Comp.  Ex. 
xxiii.  6;  Deut.  xxvii.  19;  i.  17;  x.  17;  xxvii. 
25 ;  Ex.  xxiii.  8.  The  reason  “  brings  into  view 
first  the  power  of  judgment,  then  the  word  of 
judgment.”  From  the  righteous  judges,  what 
they  should  be,  we  pass  in  ver.  20,  to  the  po¬ 
sitive  qualities  of  righteousness,  made  more  em- 
phatio  through  the  repetition  (1  Tim.  vi.  11; 


Phil.  iii.  12,  14).  The  promise  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  fifth  oommand.  The  examples  now  fol¬ 
lowing  the  judicial  section,  according  to  the  con¬ 
nection,  preserve  the  inward  thread  of  the  first 
table,  which  the  fifth  command  doses.  Vers.  21, 
22.  Comp,  upon  vii.  5;  xii.  81 — Chap.  xvii.  1. 

Comp.  xv.  21.  jn  131  So  excludes  any  and 
every  evil,  defects  of  any  kind  whatever.  Yer. 
2  generalises  concisely  the  three  cases.  Comp, 
xiii.  18;  iv.  25,  18,  28.  Yer.  8.  As  iv.  19, 

(xiii.  7,  14)  "K S  1BTK  whioh  service,  sq.  Israel 
is  not  set  right  through  prohibition  alone.  Yer. 

4.  Comp.  xiii.  15,  16,  19,  sq„  here  the  judicial 
investigation,  the  proceeding  of  the  oourt.  Yer. 

5.  That  man  or,  sq.  There  is  no  sparing  even 
of  the  weaker  sex  in  suoh  a  case.  Hence  it  is 
emphatically  repeated.  331T1  HK  whioh  was 
announced  to  thee.  Unto  thy  gates,  out  be¬ 
fore  the  city,  as  hitherto  before  the  camp.  Lev! 
xxiv.  14 ;  Num.  xv.  85  sq. ;  (Acts  vii.  58  ;  Heb. 
xiii.  12).  Symbolising  the  removing  of  the  evil 
out  of  the  midst  of  Israel.  Comp,  further  xiii. 
11.  Ver.  6.  Num.  xxxv.  80  (Matt,  xviii.  16; 
John  viii.  17  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1 ;  Heb.  x.  28).  TOH 
the  dying  (Gen.  xx.  8)  thus  beyond  rescue,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  in  a  certain  Bense  already  dead, 

(Num.  xix.  11).  the  mouth  condemns  the 

man.  Job  xv.  6;  Luke  xix.  22.  Yer.  7  is  as 
xiii.  10,  6.  Does  this  at  the  same  time  express 
the  entire  oertainty  of  the  witnesses  (Knobkl), 
their  oonviction  of  the  guilt  (Schultz)  ?  In  any 
case  it  symbolised  the  individual  and  general 
readiness  to  eradicate  the  evil  from  the  midst  of 
Israel.  [“  It  was  calculated  to  ensure  their  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truthfulness,  and  to  deter  from  false 
witness.” — A.  G.]. 

2.  Vers.  8-18.  A  supplementary  carrying  out 
of  i.  17  (Ex.  xviii.  26,  19)  with  reference  to  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  because  Moses  was  not  to  be  there. 
Ver.  8.  If  there  arise  a  matter  too  hard  for 
thee.  The  people  is  represented  as  judging  it¬ 
self  through  the  local  courts,  xvi.  18  Too  hard 
—one  which  the  judge  i*\  the  case  could  not  or 
would  not  decide.  He  particularises:  blood 
and  blood,  as  to  the  killing,  whether  wilful  or 
unintentional,  and  hence  what  is  right  in  the 


oaseand  what  not;  (pT  is  the  judgment) ;  “ac¬ 


cording  to  what  law  it  must  be  decided ;  (Hkbx- 
heimkr,  in  money  matters  ”).  JfJJ  is  the  injury 


resulting  from  a  blow,  thus  here  of  bodily  wounds 
(Ex.  xxi.  18  sq.),  and  not  of  leprosy.  Matters 
of  controversy — not,  as  Kiil,  Schultz,  oases 
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of  quarrels,  but  as  Knobbl,  legal  cases,  about 
whicli  there  may  be  controversy,  as  to  whose 
decision  different  opinions  may  be  given.  iV?V, 
if  it  means  to  ascend,  is  explained  from  the  great 
importance,  not  from  the  position,  and  henoe  not 
from  the  location  of  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xv.  2). 
According  to  Mbikr  the  word  signifies-primarily 
to  press  in,  draw  near.  Comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  81, 
29.  Ver.  9.  The  priests  the  Levites — See 
Intro.,  }  4,  I.  22.  [Great  stress  is  laid  upon 
this  phrase  in  contrast  with  that  used  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  books,  “  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Aaron,”  by 
those  who  oppose  the  Mosaic  authorship.  The 
lapse  of  time,  and  the  events  which  had  oc¬ 
curred  between  the  earlier  books  and  Deutero¬ 
nomy, afford  an  easy  and  natural  explanation  of 
the  difference.  The  position  of  the  priests  was 
now  established.  No  Levite  would  question  the 
fact  that  the  priesthood  attached  to  the  family  of 
Aaron.  It  was  more  important  now,  and  more 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  character  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy,  to  bring  out  their  popular  tribal  rela¬ 
tions.  The  Levites,  too,  were  in  a  sense  a  priestly 
tribe.  They  had  in  important  respects  a  priestly 
position,  and  had  priestly  functions.  They  stood 
between  the  people  and  God.  There  may  have 
been,  too,  a  design  on  the  part  of  Moses  in  se¬ 
lecting  this  phrase,  as  Wordsworth  suggests,  to 
appease  any  jealousies  between  the  priests  and 
the  Levites;  to  remind  the  priests  that  the  Le¬ 
vites  were  their  brethren,  and  to  remind  the  Le¬ 
vites  that  they  shared  in  the  honor  and  dignities 
of  the  priests.  In  any  case,  however,  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  diversity  is  much  easier  upon 
the  supposition  that  Moses  wrote  Deuteronomy, 
than  upon  that  of  a  later  writer,  who  still  as¬ 
sumed  to  write  os  Moses.  For  it  is  incredible 
that  any  one  who  may  have  wished  to  palm  off 
his  work  as  that  of  Moses,  should  either  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  earlier  books, 
or  should  have  carelessly  neglected  them,  and 
thus  have  drawn  attention  to  his  imposture. — 
A.  G.].  The  phrase  is  general,  and  includes  the 

high-priests.  Sfet,  SkI  co-ordinating  those  who  de- 
olare  the  law,  the  teacher,  (ver.  11,  Lev.  x.  11), 
and  the  literal  actual  •«  judge  ”  The  former 
precedes  here,  because  in  difficult  oases  like 
these  in  ver.  8,  their  activity  is  first  laid  under 
requisition.  But  the  latter  receives  not  *»  the 
second”  place  (Knobbl),  but  his  official  pos:- 
tion.  Comp.  xix.  17 ;  xxvi.  8.  The  passage  2 
Chron.  xix.  8-11,  connects  itself  with  this  only 
in  the  most  general  way.  Whoever  has  this  later 
supreme  court  before  his  mind  will  not  be  so 
unprejudiced,  nor  distinguish  so  naturally  from 
the  personal  position  of  Moses,  the  simple  out¬ 
lines  of  a  superior  competent  court.  He  speaks 
freely  for  the  future,  but  not  from  a  more  de¬ 
finite  and  precise  present.  The  “ judge”  holds 
nearly  the  position  of  Moses  over  against  the 
priesthood.  That  he  probably,  os  a  superior 
judge,  as  the  president  of  the  wider  circle  of 
judges  (xix.  17),  acted  with  the  priests  as  a 
bench  or  college,  upon  the  questions,  the  suits, 
from  the  local  city  courts,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words,  and  they  shall  show  thee,  sq. — 
111  Hiph.  to  bring  near,  to  point  out,  to  inform. 
Ver.  10.  Not  the  litigating  Israelite  (Knobbl, 
Schultz)  since  it  is  the  execution  of  the  sen- 
10 


tence  obtained,  which  is  here  treated  of,  but  the 
lower  oourt,  which  should  see  that  it  was  done. 
(Ksil).  This  injunction  was  truly  in  place, where 
there  was  a  natural  feeling  of  relative  indepen¬ 
dence  in  the  local  courts,  and  to  enforce  upon 
every  Israelite  a  more  exemplary  obedience  to 
the  supreme  oourt  appointed  by  God.  The 
plaoe  whioh.  Comp.  xix.  17,  which  gives  the 
relief  and  explanation.  “  If  the  judgment  of 
any  judge  is  to  be  regarded  (i.  17)  as  of  God,  so 
pre-eminently  that  before  the  Lord.”  (Schultz). 
The  month  (sound)  of  the  word,  is  the  judi¬ 
cial  sentence,  which  announces  the  instruction 
in  the  case  in  question,  which  must  be  retained 
as  final.  Ver.  11.  The  sentence  is  particular¬ 
ized  at  first  as  the  Round  (month)  of  the  law 
with  reference  to  the  priestly  teaoher  of  the  law, 
because  all  depends  upon  the  law  of  God,  and 
then  first  os  judgment  with  reference  to  the 
judge, upon  whom  rests  the  obligation  of  saying 
what  is  right,  of  pronouncing  judgment.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  mton  the  earlier  law,  e.y.,  Ex.  xxi. ; 
not  as  ver.  18,  DKTTI  rpinn  the  deuteronomic. 
(Intro.,  {  2).  (Matt,  xxiii.  2  sq.).  Comp,  fur¬ 
ther  v.  29.  Ver.  12  closes  with  the  application 
to  every  man.  The  malicious  disposition  can 
scarcely  be  treated  otherwise.  Comp.  i.  48. 
There  also  they  would  not  hear.  (1  Peter  v.  6). 
It  is  not  men  whom  they  would  not  hear,  but 
God.  Therefore:  the  priest,  whioh  is  to  be 
understood  not  of  the  High-priest  only,  if  even 
especially  of  him  (Heb.  viii.  1),  sinoe  it  is  onlv 
the  official  character  of  the  priest  generally  which 
is  here  spoken  of,  and  which  presents  the  dis¬ 
obedience  as  against  Jehovah.  The  same  thing 
is  self-evident  from  the  judge,  since  he  in  the 
place  of  God  speaks  in  the  name  of  God  (i.  17). 
That  stan doth,  sq. — Intro.,  }  4,  1.  22.  ~DK 
rnrr  said,  as  Keil  correctly  remarks  upon  the 
distinction  of  the  priests  from  the  Levites,  some¬ 


what  more  specifically  than  flliT  Comp. 

Gen.  v.  2*2,  24;  vi.  9;  1  Sam.  ii.  11 ;  iii.  1;  Mai. 
ii.  6.  to  wit,  for  the  more  intimate,  more  confi¬ 
dential  converse,  their  nearness  in  society.  (Gx- 
senius).  The  priests  served  in  the  holy  plaoe, 
and  through  the  High-priest  their  representa¬ 
tive  and  head  in  the  most  holy.  The  rest  here, 
as  in  ver.  7.  Upon  ver.  18eomp. xiii.  12.  (1  Tim., 
v.  20).  [There  is  little  room  under  the  theoc- 
raoy  for  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  oauses.  The  priests  were  no  doubt  the 
expounders  and  judges  of  the  law,  but  the  lay 
judges  were  not  added  to  the  court,  to  be  judges 
of  the  facts  in  distinction  from  the  law  in  the 
case,  but  in  part  out  of  existing  and  long-conti¬ 
nued  usage,  probably  reaching  back  to  the  pa¬ 
triarchal  times,  and  partly,  as  a  recognition  of 
the  right  of  the  people  as  such,  to  be  represented 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  We  do  not 
know  how  the  choice  was  mode.  There  were 
probably  different  methods  in  use  at  different 
times.  But  the  judge  seems  to  have  been  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  people. — A.  G.]. 

8.  .Vers.  14-20.  The  transition  is  natural  from 
the  judge  to  the  kingdom  (1  Sam.  viii.  5;  2  Sam. 
xv.  4  8q.).  Intro.,  {4,  I.  16.  Ver.  14.  Two 
things  are  presupposed  in  this  case,  settled  re¬ 
lations  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  and  its 
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occupation,  then  the  self-determination  of  the 
people,  and  thus  its  inward  development  to  the 
kingdom.  As  all  the  nations  (heathen).-— 
Not  precisely  an  aberration,  but  still  neither  a 
mere  thoughtless  oontormity.  Comp.  vi.  14;  ziii. 
8,  where  the  same  expression  occurs.  (Intro., 
{  4,  I.  16).  After  such  a  permission  in  the  case, 
ver.  15  emphasizes  the  command  (D'Efn  OH?), 
omnino  non  alium ,  quam  quern ,  sq.  (H.  Michaxlis) 
in  order  to  prevent  any  possible  clashing  with 
the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah.  How  the  people 
should  set  the  king  over  them  is  left  open.  Per¬ 
haps  through  their  elders.  How  the  divine 
ohoioe  should  be  manifested,  whether  by  Urlm, 
or  the  prophets,  or  by  some  clear  fundamental 
leading  is  also  undetermined.  From  among, 
sq.,  states  what  must  be  true  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  and  is  therefore  once  more  negatively 
repeated.  A  stranger  would  never  be  the  choice 
of  Jehovah.  The  earlier  restriction  respects  him 
who  is  above,  the  latter  those  below.  (The  his¬ 
torical  oriticism  might  with  this  go  down  even 
to  John  xix.  151  2  Rings  xv.  19  sq. ;  xvi.  7,  do 
not  indeed  belong  here  (Kmobkl).  As  the  last 
repeated  determination  with  a  certain  sacred 
simplicity, sounds  strangely,  so  also  the  first  di¬ 
rection  for  the  king  in  Israel.  Yer.  1G.  He  shall 
have  no  fondness  for  horses,  and  that  indeed  not 
so  much  from  any  opposition  to  a  warlike  lust 
of  conquest  (which  was  not  the  case  even,  1  Ki. 

x.  28  sq.,  where  it  ooours  with  reference  to 
a  royal  pageant)  as  in  opposition  to  the  pride  re 
lying  upon  horses.  Ps.  xx.  7 ;  xxxiii.  16  sq. ; 
oxlvii.  10.  (Isa.  xxxi.  1).  But  this  opposition 
restores  in  a  genuinely  Mosaio  way  the  well- 
remembered  historical  event,  Ex.  xiv.  15 ;  xix. 
21.  It  is  the  opposition  between  Israel  and  Egypt, 
expressed  in  a  form  which  is  intelligible  only  at 
the  time  of  Moses,  when  14  the  people  on  the 
slightest  ooo  mion  expressed  its  desire  for  Egypt, 
its  purpose  to  return  thither  (Ex.  xiv.  11;  Num. 

xi.  5  sq.,  20;  xxi  5),  a  reunion  of  the  just  sun¬ 
dered  bands  did  not  seem  impossible. ”  Hzno- 
STXitBKRQ.  Comp.  Obhlbr  in  Hbrzoq’s  Encycl 
The  forbidden  return  to  Egypt  is  thus  placed  as 
the  very  end  of  the  multiplication  of  horses. 
« Moses  feared  that  the  king  would  seek  the 
Egyptian  lowlands  (xi.  10,  11)  whioh  were  so 
much  better  fitted  for  the  rearing  of  horses,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  mountainous  Palestine.  They  must 
remaiu  externally  far  off,  that  they  may  pre¬ 
serve  the  internal  separation  entire  (Lev.  xviii. 
8).*’  Schultz.  Comp.  Josh.  xi.  6,  9;  Judg.  v. 
10;  2  Sam.  viii.  4.  Solomon,  even  on  acoount 
of  the  Mosaic  relations,  which  he  only  consi¬ 
dered,  might  have  regarded  the  direction  as 
antiquated.  [And  yet  Solomon’s  experience 
shows  that  the  multiplication  of  horses  could  not 
be  secured  without  intercourse  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  whioh  Moses  saw  it  was  important  to  pre¬ 
vent. — A.  G.].  Nothing  is  said  here  44  against 
the  oontinual  going  to  and  from  Egypt,  as  e.  <7., 
Jer.  ii.  18,  86.”  Knobrl. — As  the  Lord  hath 
■aid  (xxviii.  68),  does  not  occur  literally  in  the 
pentateuoh,  but  Moses  appeals  to  what  was  said, 
although  not  written,  since  this  is  so  understood 
in  the  very  leading  out  of  Israel  especially  into  Ca¬ 
naan.  [4*  Egypt  was  the  principal  source  whence 
the  nations  of  Western  Asia  drew  their  supply 
of  horses.  It  stands  also  everywhere  in  Scrip¬ 


ture  as  the  antithesis  to  the  theocratic  covenant 
and  kingdom  on  earth.  To  cause  the  people  to 
return  to  Egypt,  which  the  multiplication  of 
horses  would  naturally  do,  would  be  to  reverse 
the  great  and  beneficent  work  of  God,  which  in¬ 
augurated  the  Mosaio  covenant,  the  deliverance 
from  the  bondage  of  Egypt.  Hence  the  prohibi¬ 
tion.”  Bib.  Com. — A.  G.].  The  second  direction 
(ver.  17)  lies  against  another  strong  passion  of 
oriental  rulers.  As  the  passion  for  horses  would 
lead  bock  to  Egypt,  so  the  multiplication  of  wives 
would  draw  them  away  from  the  Lord ;  the  lust 
itself,  indeed,  much  more  if  the  wives  were  from 
the  heathen  (l  Kings  xi  8  sq.)  Comp.  xi.  16. 
[The  restriction  however  does  not  forbid  poly¬ 
gamy  absolutely,  but  the  excessive  polygamy, 
such  as  was  found  in  Solomon. — A.  G.].  44  The 

third  prohibition  concerns  excessive  luxury.  (1 
Kings  x.  14,  27).  Great  wealth  begets  effemi¬ 
nacy  and  luxury,  as  well  as  pride  and  oppres¬ 
sion.”  J.  H.  Michablis.  Ver.  18  gives  the 
counter-means  and  way  to  good  against  all  lust 
of  the  eye,  lust  of  the  flesh,  and  pride.  Upon 
the  throne.  On  the  summit  of  human  great¬ 
ness,  where  all  is  wont  to  move  aooording  to  his 
will,  then  he  must  have  the  will  of  the  Most  High 
for  his  aim  and  standard.  He  shall  write 
him,  if  not  with  his  own  hand,  yet  ciuse  to  be 
written,  Intro.,  }  2.  Ver.  19.  (his  vade 
mecum)  in  his  possession,  in  his  mind,  thought, 
and  wilL  Comp.  Intro.,  {2;  iv.  10;  v.  26  ;  vL 
2;  xiv.  28.  Ver.  20.  Comp.  viii.  14;  v.  29.  An 
hereditary  kingdom.  [While  permission  is  given 
to  the  chosen  people  to  be  like  the  other  nations 
in  this  respect,  still  their  king  is  not  to  be  like 
other  kings.  He  must  be  approved  by  God,  from 
among  his  brethren,  restricted  in  all  indulgenoes, 
and  bonnd  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the 
nation.  The  monarchy  was  allowed  but  guarded 
in  the  most  careful  way.  A  copy  of  this  law. 
Sept,  and  Vulg.,  44  he  shall  write  for  himself  the 
Deuteronomy.”  But  44  this  law  ”  includes  the 
whole  pentateuoh,  or  rather  its  legal  portions. 
See  xxxi.  9,  11,  26.  This  passage  which  has 
been  urged  so  strenuously  as  a  proof  of  the  later 
origin  of  Deuteronomy,  contains  really  a  strong 
proof  of  its  Mosaio  authorship.  For  it  is  not 
only  conceivable  that  Moses  should  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  contingency  of  the  kingdom,  such 
as  he  saw  everywhere  around  him,  and  to  which 
allusions  had  been  made  in  the  earlier  books, 
Gen.  xvii.  16 ;  xxxvi.  81 ;  but  is  entirely  natu¬ 
ral.  The  request  of  the  people  when  they  came 
to  Samuel  for  a  king,  is  couched  in  terms  like 
these  used  here.  Comp.  1  Sam.  viii.  5,  with 
Deut.  xvii.  14.  Samuel  also  evidently  has  this 
passage  in  his  mind.  1  Sam.  x.  24;  xii.  14.  Sa¬ 
muel  does  not  reprove  the  people  simply  because 
they  desired  a  king,  but  because  their  desire  ori¬ 
ginated  in  wrong  motives,  and  was  pressed  un¬ 
der  circumstances  whioh  should  have  prevented 
it,  and  in  the  face  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet.  It  was  sinful  because  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  it  indicated  a  sinful  alienation  of  heart 


on  the  part  of  the  people,  from  Jehovah,  and  the 
institutions  He  had  established.  A  oareful  study 
of  the  passage  1  Sam.  viii. — xii.,  will  show  in 
what  respects  the  people  sinned,  and  that  there 
is  no  opposition  between  that  passage  and  Dent, 
xvii.  14-20.  But  the  passage  may  not  only  be 
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vindicated  from  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it.  It  bears  upon  its  face  ihe  marks  of 
it*  Mosaic  origin.  The  direction  that  the  king 
•honld  be  taken  from  among  thy  brethren  would 
have  been  out  of  place  after  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  line  of  David ;  the  refe¬ 
rence  to  Egypt  and  the  return  thither,  are,  as 
above  remarked,  intelligible  only  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  the  Mosaic  authorship ;  the  restric¬ 
tions  under  whioh  the  king  was  placed  are  in  full 
agreement  with  the  whole  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  so  mnoh  so  that  their  absence 
would  have  been  notioeable  as  a  great  omission ; 
the  direction  as  to  the  oopy  of  this  law,  carries 
with  it  the  implication  that  Moses  is  speaking, 
who  was  then  expounding  the  law,  and  could  not 
well  have  been  inserted  at  a  later  time;  in  short 
every  feature  of  the  passage  is  in  favor  of  its  Mo¬ 
saic  origin.  See  also  Hxhgstenberg,  Aulhen., 
Kiil.  Inirod .,  Havejmick,  Einleit .,  Bib.  Com.— 
AO  1. 

4.  Chap,  xviii.  1-8.  After  the  transition  from 
the  supreme  court,  especially  from  the  judge  to 
the  king,  the  priests  the  Levitescome  into  view ; 
at  first,  indeed,  generally,  then  the  priests  par¬ 
ticularly,  and  lastly  the  Levites.  Ver.  1.  The 
addition,  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  shows  that  the 
leviti.al  priests  were  not  the  whole  of  Levi,  thAt 
besides  these  there  were  Levites  simply,  and 
thus  that  there  was  a  distinction  between  the  two 
from  the  beginning.  Comp.  Num.  xviii.  20,  23 
sq.;  Deut.  xiv.  27,  29;  xii.  12;  x.  9.  niTT  'tfK 
(Lev.  i.  9),  t.  a,  all  that  was  sacrificed  upon  the 
altar  by  fire  ;  as  Lev.  xxiv.  9  of  the  show  bread, 
so  here  of  the  priest’s  portion  of  the  sacrifice. — 
And  his  inheritance,  whatever  beside  be¬ 
longed  to  Jehovah,  and  through  Him  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  priests  and  Levites,  as  the  tithes,  first¬ 
born,  first  fruits.  (Lev.  vii.  4;  Num.  xviii.) 
“  These  were  God’s  portion  of  the  substance  of 
srael,  and  an  the  Levites  were  His  port  ion  of 
the  persons  of  Israel,  it  was  fitting  that  the  Le¬ 
vites  should  be  sustained  from  these.”  Bib. 
Com. — A.  G.J.  The  prominent  thought  that  Je 
hovah  is  his  inheritance,  expressly  stated  in  ver. 
2,  (x.  9)  leads  to*  the  detailed  supplementary 
statement  in  ver.  8,  which  thus  presupposes  what 
in  general  belongs  to  Levi,  on  the  part  of  Jeho¬ 
vah,  and  now  details  what  on  the  part  of  tho 
people  is  the  particular  due  or  right  of  the 
priests,  (iv.  1 ;  1  Sam.  viii.  9  sq. ;  x.  25)  which 
must  be  oonceded  to  them  by  every  judge  or  ru¬ 
ler.  Intro.,  {  4,  I.  20.  A  new  assignment,  not 
precisely  to  those,  offering  the  saorifies  (Num. 
xviii.  18;  Ex.  xxix.  27  ;  Lev.  vii.  84)  bnt  to  the 
priests  in  general.  HDf  as  xii.  16,  21,  to  whioh 
kind  of  slaying  the  artiole  TWH  may  indicate. 
Kxobel  understands  it  of  sacrificial  victims 
(comp.  1  8am.  ii.  18  sq.)  in  which  case  there 
would  be  required  from  the  people  in  this  class  of 
sacrifices  not  only  the  wave-breast  and  heave-leg, 
(shoulder)  but  also  the  foreleg  (Num.  vi.  19)  the 
two  cheeks,  and  the  maw  (the  so-called  fourth 
stomach  of  the  ruminants).  Something  good 
from  eaoh  of  the  three  chief  parts  of  the  animal 
(Kxil  regards  the  slaying  as  connected  with  the 
sacrificial  feasts  in  the  wider  sense,  and  not  a9 
any  of  the  three  kinds  of  expiatory  sacrifices) 
[The  portions  here  assigned  to  the  priests  are  in 


addition  to  those  given  to  them  in  Levitious.  It 
seems  to  be  a  provision  to  meet  the  altered  oir- 
u  instances  when  the  people  were  loo&ted  in 
Canaan,  and  all  the  animals  could  no  longer  be 
slain  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  It  is  a  “  more 

generous  rather  than  a  scantier  provision.” _ A. 

G.].  Ver.  4  contains  also,  with  reference  to  the 
first-fruits,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  supple¬ 
mentary  direction,  beside  that  well-known  in 
(Nam.  xviii.  12  sq.)  even  the  first  of  the  fleeoe 
whioh  as  resulting  from  the  care  and  nurture  of 
men  is  the  proper  gift  of  the  people.  Ver.  6 
gives  the  ground  or  reason  for  this  direction, 
altogether  in  the  style  of  the  time  of  Moses,  fox 
him,  the  priest,  bath  God  chosen,  him  as  Aaron 
and  his  eons  (Lev  vii.  84) ;  to  minister  in 
the  name  of  Jehovah,  a  more  geueral  expres¬ 
sion  than  in  xvii.  12  (comp.  v.  7)  but  the  spe¬ 
cial  distinction  appears  clearly  in  xxi.  5.  The 
priest  in  the  strict  sense,  hence  it  is  said  he  offi¬ 
ciates  in  charge,  stands  to  minister,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  at  all  events  in  the  fall  power  of 
that  mediatorial  position  assigned  him  by  God. 
Ver.  6.  Allusion  is  now  made  peculiarly  to  the 
Levites.  In  itself  the  clause  here  as  xxvii.  14 ; 
xxxi.  25,  might  be  understood  of  the  priests,  but 
both  the  expression  and  the  whole  statement  of 
the  e&9e  and  the  connection,  lie  against  this  view 
of  Baumgarter  Intro.,  {  4, 1.  22.  The  situation 
implied  is  that  of  xii.  12;  xiv.  27.  Intro.,  J  4, 1. 
21.  Hkrxhbimbr:  “  Where  he  has  officiated  as 
judge,  or  from  one  of  the  Levitical  cities.”  [The 
Levite  would  naturally  be  called  in  bis  official 
duties  to  other  cities  than  those  assigned  him.  - 
A.  G.].  With  all  the  desire,  sq.  (xii.  16)  be¬ 
cause  he  so  wishes,  and  has  liberty  to  do  so,  and 
shows  such  Riety,  since  no  other  interest  impels 
him,  than  to  share  in  the  services  at  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  [Wordsworth:  44  Not  from  love  of 
change,  or  from  a  restless  passion  for  excite¬ 
ment,  or  from  aq  ambitions  craving  for  self-dis¬ 
play  and  popular  applause  in  a  great  and  popu¬ 
lous  city.” — A.  G.].  The  place  of  Jebovah  is 
his  peculiar  home,  and  all  desires  for  this  are  a 
spiritual  homesickness.  The  Levitical  service  is, 
also,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  although 
in  a  subordinate  sense,  still  not  less  truly  nor 
with  any  less  right  Comp.  Intro.,  }  4,  I.  22.  In 
the  charge  of  the  Lord,  in  any  oase  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  assigned  by  Him  (Num.  i.  68;  iii.  7  ;  viii. 
9-19;  chap,  xviii  ),  they  represent  the  whole 
people,  minister  the  serviee  of  Israel.  The  ex¬ 
pression  is  the  general  one  for  the  servant  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  including  both  the  higher  and  tbe  lower. 
With  this  agrees  the  purpose  in  the  exposition 
of  the  fifth  command,  to  give  the  Levites  a  pa¬ 
rental  character,  in  accordance  with  the  con¬ 
densed  statement,  vers.  1,  2,  (as  x.  8,  9)  and  this 
all  tbe  more  since  they  were  commended  to  the 
same  love,  to  guard,  preserve  the  priestly  dig¬ 
nity  of  their  tribe.  As  all  his  brethren.  By 
itself  this  (even  more  than  ver.  6)  might  include 
the  priests  as  Levites,  and  allude  to  the  whole 
service  at  the  place  of  the  Sanctuary,  but  the 
connection  favors  the  limitation  to  the  Levites 
simply.  There  were,  as  it  appears,  Levites  set¬ 
tled  at  the  sanctuary,  or  for  the  time  engaged 
there,  placed  over  against  the  Levite  drawn  from 
hi3  city,  perhaps  at  one  of  the  three  feasts,  to 
the  sanotuary.  Comp,  still  further  Intro.,  {  4, 
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I.  22.  The  conclusion,  as  already  prepared  for 
in  vers.  6,  7,  now  follows  in  ?er.  8.  With  a 
similarity  in  service  and  dignity,  there  must  be 
also  a  like  enjoyment.  The  portions  (they  had 

no  other  pSn  ver.  1),  which  were  then  given 
them  to  eat  belonged  equally  to  the  one  ooming 
from  afar,  as  to  those  found  there.  .  Kbil  un¬ 
derstands  the  living  from  the  incoming  of  the 
tithes,  the  portions  of  the  sacrifices,  the  free-will 
gifts  prescribed  by  the  earlier  law,  which  were 
not  exclusively  assigned  to  the  priests.”  Schultz 
more  in  accordance  with  the  connection,  and  more 
reasonably, places  it  as  parallel  with  ver.  8  sq., 
and  regards  it  as  referring  41  to  the  tithe,  first¬ 
born,  and  other  sacrificial  meals  arranged  at  the 
place  of  the  sanctuary  ”  (xii.  6  sq. ;  17  sq. ; 
xiv.  22  sq. ;  xv.  19)  and  the  enjoined  invitation 
of  the  Levites  to  them.  What  follows  is  difficult. 
Not  so  much  the  text :  for  it  comes  essentially  to 
the  same  thing,  whether  we  read  with  Knobel 

JD  igS  and  point,  ("l.??  perhaps  the  re¬ 

quired  sale)  or  take  for  |D  "oS  and  point: 

from  1300  pM)  the  sale,  that  sold,  or 
toTbe  sold.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  sense  of 
the  words:  ntoKH-Sj?.  The  most  obvious  sense 
is  by  or  upon  the  fathers,  i. «.,  whatever  was 
saleable  of  his,  or  belonged  to  him,  (the  removed 
Levite)  was  laid  upon  the  family  fathers  at  home, 
to  ascertain  and  offer  for  sale.  In  any  case,  it 
is  not  private  or  personal  property  which  is  here 
regarded.  Kbil,  Knob  el,  take  rtoKH  for  HlDK 
1T3  (Ex.  vi.  25 ;  Num.  ii  84)  and  understand 
the  clause  of  the  private  inoome  as  p  member  of 
the  family,  through  the  sale  of  his  family  pos¬ 
sessions  or  the  profits  of  them,  thus ;  beside  his 
sales,  the  net  proceeds  of  them  according  to  the 
house  of  the  fathers,  i.  determined  according 
to  the  degree  of  his  genealogy,  or  his  relation¬ 
ship.  Not  as  Schultz  and  the  Sept.  :  ntyv  rfr 
rrpdaeuc  avrov  rifr  *c arh  iraTptAv.  Comp.  Lev.  xxv. 
88  sq.  The  Levite  oould  sell  his  house,  or  could 
draw  the  rent  for  it.  [The  text  is  difficult,  but 
the  sense  is  perfectly  clear.  The  Levite  who 
came  from  a  distance  to  the  sanctuary  to  engage 
in  its  service,  whatever  might  be  his  resources 
from  other  quarters,  was  not  to  be  deprived  of 
his  equal  share  with  those  who  were  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  sanctuary.  Part  aa  part  they 
shall  eat. — A.  0.1. 

6.  Vers.  9-22.  Finally,  as  a  conclusion,  partly 
supplement  ary  to  the  previous  official  personages 
and  arrangements,  partly  controlling  them,  at 
the  same  time  completing  the  compensation  for 
the  departing  Moses, is  the  prophetic  institution, 
and  indeed  growing  out  of  the  necessity  for  an 
authentic  revelation  of  God,  against  the  varied 
heathen  superstitions  and  apostasy.  Ver.  9. 
Comp.  xvii.  14.  Thou  ahalt  not  learn— (v. 
1 ;  xiv.  28 ;  xvii.  19).  There  will  be  teachers 
enough  of  the  falsehood  (chap.  xiii.).  “The 
abominations  are  set  over  against  the  holy  ser¬ 
vice.”  Hebxheimkb.  Comp.  xii.  80  sq. ;  vii.  26. 
Ver.  10  refers  at  once  to  the  Moloch-worship, 
(Lev  xviii.  21  ;  xx.  2  sq.),  as  Schultz  remarks, 
“  because  all  the  following  individual  dark  arts 
arise  out  of  the  demonized  cultus  which  repre¬ 


sents  the  destructive  potencies  of  nature  through 
Moloch,  as  witohoraft  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  devil  among  the  old  Germans.”  Knob  el 
holds  that  the  Moloch -worship  is  “  placed  here 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  enumeration  as  the 
worst  kind  of  idolatry,  out  of  which  these  dark 
arts  are  born.”  The  descriptive  term  chosen, 
13V  Hiph.,  reminds  us  significantly  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  national  name  “  Hebrews,”  (xv.  12)  and 
may  at  the  outset  call  attention  to  the  opposition 
between  all  such  eonduct  and  the  national  con¬ 
sciousness.  The  act  was  purificatory  (a  conse¬ 
cration).  See  Art.  Moloch,  Herb.  Enc. ,  IX.,  p. 
717.  [But  also  Smith's  Bib.  Diet.,  Art.  Moloch, 
in  which  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  rite  is  de¬ 
fended. — A.  G.].  Comp.  Keil  upon  Lev.  xviii. 
21.  The  general  designation  for  soothsayer  is 


ODj?,  to  divide,  decide,  give  an  oracle;  a  pun 


upon  313  liar,  Ezek.  xiii.  6.  Comp.  Josh.  xiiL 
22.  Observer — according  to  Meieb  py  to  co¬ 
ver,  hence  of  secret  discourses ;  the  whispering 
magioian.  According  to  others  (Schultz)  from 
jiF  thick  cloud:  cloud  interpreter,  or  from  ££ 
(eye)  either  one  who  fascinates  through  an  evil 
eye,  or  one  who  observes  signs,  an  Augur  (Lev. 
xix.  26;  Enchanter — tfni  agrees  well  with 
serpent,  as  significant  of  its  movements.  The 
serpent  is  17111  from  its  thrusting,  pieroingbite, 
according  to  the  primitive  signification  of  the 
verb,  which  is  not  as  Keil,  to  hiss,  but  to  press, 
to  seise,  and  hence  inwardly  to  forebode,  con¬ 
ceive,  to  understand  by  signs,  Gen.  xliv.  6;  Num. 
xxiv.  1 ;  xxiii.  28.  Hence  well  used  here  for 
sign  interpreter.  Comp.  Hbnqst.  Balaam,  p.  122 
sq.  Witch — to  divide,  unveil,  (Meieb), 
the  ac(jurer.  Ver.  11.  Charmer — binding  or 
making  fast  through  magic,  without,  however, 
thinking  of  mogio  knots  (Keil)  ;  as  fateinart , 
Karddyofiof.  3lfe  is  the  spirit  ghost,  not  as  turn¬ 
ing  back,  but  as  drawing  back,  returning,  shade 
(Sept. :  Ventriloquist  from  the  hollow  tone 
[*<  bottle”]).  One  who  possesses  a  kind  of 
power  over  spirits,  so  that  he  needs  only  to  ask 
or  inquire.  Lev.  xix.  81;  xx.  6,  27 ;  1  Sam. 
xxviii.  7  sq.  Wizard,  a  prudent,  cunning  man 
(as  the  wise  woman).  Lastly,  one  who  seeks 
from  the  dead,  t.  e.t  cites,  adjures  them.  Ver. 
12.  Comp.  Lev.  xviii.  24  sq. ;  xx.  28.  A  re¬ 
sumption  of  ver.  9.  Ver.  18.  As  the  abomina¬ 
tion  from  3jgH  to  retire,  withdraw,  so  D’DP  from 
OOP  to  shut  up,  bring  together;  thus  as  opposed 
to  each  other.  God  must  withdraw  Himself  from 
that,  and  Israel  should  cleave  together  with  Je¬ 
hovah.  The  perfect,  entire  dependence  upon 
Him  distinguishes  the  people  of  God  from  ihe 
heathen.  Ver.  14.  ix.  1.  Comp,  upon  ver.  10. 
Not  ao  does  Israel  hearken,  should  it  hearken, 
or  need  to  hearken.  Upon  the  “gift**  rests  the 
duty;  that  granted,  this  is  conceded.  Ver.  15 
carries  out  perfectly  that  already  given,  through 
that  which  is  now  first  to  be  given,  and  indeed 
in  a  parallel  manner  (ver.  18)  with  the  king, 
xvii.  15:  from  the  midst  of  thee,  by  which 
also  in  opposition  to  ver.  9  it  is  said,  that  Israel 
would  have  no  occasion  to  stray  into  heathenism, 
and  would  not  need  any  Balaam.  For 
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Comp  Doct.  and  £th.,  ohap.  ziii.  1.  As  In  xvii. 
14  the  discourse  is  of  the  kingdom,  so  here  of 
the  propbetio  order  as  it  ever  and  always  through 
a  prophet  (not  one  only)  corresponds  to  the 
necessity  made  so  clear  at  8inai,  and  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  people.  Of  thy  brethren,  con¬ 
nected  with  thee  in  the  closest  manner ;  thy  duty 
his,  and  thy  sorrow  his  sorrow,  tie.  Like  unto 
me.  This  is  not  explained  by  from  the  midst 
of  thee,  scare  1y  to  fix  the  limits  towards  the 
heathen  divination,  but  becomes  clear  through 
what  follows,  from  which  it  is  dear  also,  that 
the  comparison  is  not  as  to  the  peculiar  perso¬ 
nality  of  Moses  in  the  individuality  of  his  reve¬ 
lation,  (xxxiv.  10),  but  only  as  to  what  he  had 
done  and  had  been  at  Sinai  at  the  request  of 
Israel  (As  I  am  one  such),  Large,  Pot.  Dog.,  p. 
600.  It  is  the  promise  44  of  a  line  of  prophets, 
which  is  embraced  in  the  prophet,  who  is  the 
counterpart  of  Moses.”  Typical  and  Messianio, 
John  L  46 ;  vi.  14 ;  iv.  26 ;  v.  44  sq. ;  Acts  iii. 
22 ;  viu  87 ;  Luke  xxiv.  19.  See  Doctrinal  and 
EthieaL — Will  raise  up,  with  reference  to  xiii. 
2.  Also:  Unto  him  ye  shall  hearken,  in 
allusion  to  xiii.  4  and  ver.  14  (Matt.  xvii.  6). 
Ver.  16.  Ood  through  this  promise  granted  the 
desire  of  the  people,  which,  after  the  departure 
of  Moees,  would  become  a  necessity.  Comp,  upon 
v  20  sq. ;  ix.  10;  x.  4.  Ver.  17.  Comp.  v.  26. 
Ver.  18.  Moses  already  at  that  time  received  the 
promise,  but  announces  it  here  first,  because,  in 
its  personal  reference  to  Moses  (Introd.  g  4,  I. 
16),  the  right  point  of  time  was  now  first  reached 
with  his  approaching  departure,  and  thus  in 
Deuteronomy.  The  import  of  the  as  me,  ver. 
16,  gives  now  the  explanation  of  as  thee,  1)  the 
mediated  word  of  God,  as  through  Moses,  God 
no  longer  speaking  direotly  to  the  people :  thus 
far  the  preparation  (the  divine  inspiration, 
Num.  xxiii.  6) ;  2)  the  unconditional  certainty 
of  the  word :  thus  now  the  legitimation,  the  offi¬ 
cial  character.  To  the  office  so  legitimated  a 
corresponding  condnot  is  due  on  the  part  of 
Israel,  ver.  19,  which  indeed  follows  already 
from  the  fact  that  Israel  had  asked  such  a  me¬ 
diation  at  8inai  (ver.  16).  Moses  thus  Bhows 
how  the  true  prophet  will  speak  the  words  of 
Jehovah  given  into  bis  mouth,  namely,  simply 
give  them  again,  not  perhaps  to  conceal  the 
threatening  by  the  promise,  but  speak  all  that  is 
given  him  by  the  Lord.  Bhl,  literally,  to  re¬ 
claim,  as  out  of  the  hand  of  the  doer  (Gen.  ix. 
6),  thus  here  1Q£D,  de  ches-iui.  With  regard  to 
the  propbetio  order  promised,  something  is  given 
over  to  Israel,  and  indeed  to  every  individual, 
which  he  has  with  him,  of  which  he  is  conscious, 
and  as  to  which  Jehovah  demands  the  proper 
use,  the  fitting  honor  or  obedience,  but  in  case  this 
fails,  then  calls  to  aooount,  demands  restitution 
and  satisfaction  through  punishment,  and  in 
this  way  reclaims  that  whioh  was  given  from 
the  disobedient. — [See  Acts  iii.  28,  in  which  the 
apostle  brings  out  more  folly  than  even  the  Sept.: 
1  will  take  vengeance,  the  full  meaning  of  these 
words.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  44  highest  theo- 
oratical  punishment,  that  of  excision  from  the 
chosen  people.”  See  Alexander  in  loco. — A.  G  1 
— But  still  the  prophet  must  be  legitimated 
according  to  ver.  18,  and  hence  the  resumption, 


[  ver.  20,  of  the  words  in  question,  and  (xvii.  12, 
18)  the  deolared  penalty  on  account  of  the  fla¬ 
grant  offence  in  two  oases.  Finally  we  have 
the  criterion  of  the  false  prophet  in  the  first 
case.  Vers.  21,  22.  In  a  prophet  of  false  gods, 
the  thing  announced  (xiii.  8)  may  happen ;  in 
the  false  prophet  of  Jenovah,  the  first  case,  v.  20, 
tho  non-occurrence  gives  the  criterion.  Fear, 
horror,  hence  forbearance,  were  possible  on  ao¬ 
oount  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  in  which  the 
prophet  spake. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp.  Doot.  and  Eth.  2,  upon  i.  6— iv.  40. 

2.  44  The  necessity  for  a  king  is  the  necessity 
for  a  head,  who  embracing  the  entire  external, 
natural  and  civil  community  in  his  person,  might 
be  able  to  defend  and  regulate.  As  soon  as 
Israel,  from  its  beginnings  fixed  by  God,  bad 
grown  into  an  actual  nation,  it  so  developed 
itself,  that  it  must  have  a  natural  head,  and 
thus  preserve  its  perfectly  free  organio  form 
(Gee.  xvii.  6,  16;  xxxv.  11;  xxxvi.  81 ;  Num. 
xxiii.  21 ;  xxiv.  7,  17).  The  king  is  the  natural 
manifestation  of  the  perfectly  free  and  indepen¬ 
dent  man  Is  there  a  true  king  in  Israel,  then 
Israel  must  be  perfectly  free  and  independent ; 
for  it  lies  in  the  very  nature  of  the  king  that 
his  perfection  is  not  for  himself;  he  must  per¬ 
mit  his  whole  fulness  to  flow  out  over  his  people. 
Henoe  the  true  king  is  the  completion  of  the 
freedom,  and  generally  of  the  history  of  Israel.” 

BaCMGARTEH. 

8.  The  kingdom  and  the  prophetic  order  are 
parallel  developments  of  the  future  in  Israel,  as 
they  appear  also  in  this  section.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  two  extreme  points  of  the  Israelitish 
national  life,  the  most  externa]  and  inward  sides 
of  that  life,  whioh  have  their  reconciliation  in 
the  high-priesthood.  The  distinction  between 
the  kingly  and  prophetic  order,  growing  into  an 
opposition,  is  a  tragic  element  in  the  future  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel.  It  must  be  so  that  the  Scripture 
may  be  fulfilled,  although  first  of  all  the  bare 
varianoe  of  the  offices  uhich  circumscribe  the 
nationality  of  Israel,  kindles  the  ever-burning 
desire  alter  that  which  should  unite  them  all 
and  the  whole  Israelitish  nationality  in  itself. 

4.  44  The  prophetic  order  is  not  made  super¬ 
fluous  or  unnecessary  through  the  revelation  of 
the  law ;  but  the  path  for  it  is  thus  opened.” 
Schuliz.  4*  Moses  foresaw  that  Israel  through 
dieohedienoe,  thus  through  the  great  deep  of 
dissolution,  would  break  through  all  the  strength 
of  the  ordinances  established  by  the  law.” 
Baumgartbr.  For  the  insufficiency  of  the 
44judges  and  king,  the  priests  and  Levites,” 
Schultz  appeals  to  44  that  transition  to  more  set¬ 
tled  relations  now  in  prospect,”  according  to 
xvii.  14,  to  the  44 elders  of  the  people”  (iv.  26), 
to  the  approaching  44 error  and  apostacy  (chap, 
xxxi.),’  the  threatened  44  seducing  through  the 
false  prophets  (xiii.  2;  xviii.  20),”  “the  resto¬ 
ration  according  to  iv.  29 ;  xxx  1  sq.  It  be¬ 
comes  the  pure,  fundamental  spiritual  power  of 
the  word”  (Baumgarten),  and  indeed  of  the 
Authentic  word,  44 which  the  Lord  speaks”  to 
lead  over,  preserve,  and  help,  and  heal.  But  to 
these  representatives  of  God,  who  keep  the  reve- 
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lation  of  God  continually  present  and  living,  for 
the  special  necessities  of  (he  time,  and  indeed 
in  intelligible  words,  who  thus  literally  deserve 
the  name  of  parental  teachers,  a  fitting,  natural 
revereaoe  shown  through  obedience,  is  due,  which 
is  no  more  to  be  rendered  upon  the  mere  autho¬ 
rity  derived  from  the  revelation  of  the  law,  but 
upon  the  original  force  of  the  continuously  effi¬ 
cient  word”  (8ohult«). 

6.  “As  nature  preserves  its  consecration  to 
the  divine  service  and  its  sacred  fractions  for 
the  existence  of  the  divine  kingdom  in  the  cul- 
t  us,  so  history -in  the  promise”  (Beck,  Ckrittl. 
L*hm.  I.  898).  The  “  gradually  unfolding  and 
organically  united  promises  ”  marking  the  seoret 
advance  of  the  history  of  salvation  which  should 
come  from  the  Jews,  down  to  its  consummation, 
are  the  building  stones  of  the  temple  in  which 
huminity  shall  worship  the  Father,  as  they,  the 
promises,  form  the  mystical  body  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  before  the  Word  was  made  flesh.  Comp. 
Labor's  Pot  D  >gm. ,  the  thoughtful,  {  67,  and 
upon  Gen.,  p.  247  sq.  The  promise  of  salvation 
in  the  progress  of  the  centuries  from  its  gene¬ 
ral,  human,  real  character,  arrives  in  Abraham 
and  Is  lac  at  the  oradle  of  tho  people,  advances 
to  the  popular  n  itional  character  of  its  organs  in 
Jacob  from  whom  the  tribes  spring,  to  its  tribal 
distinction  in  Moses,  the  prophet- prince,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  whole  economy  of  God,  in  whom 
thus  oentres,  not  as  in  the  seed  of  Eve  the  sim¬ 
ple  idea  of  the  human  race,  nor  as  in  the  patri¬ 
archs  the  idea  of  the  people,  nor  as  in  Judah 
the  idea  of  the  tribe,  but  the  idea  of  the  divine 
civil  offioer  (Heb.  iii.  6),  appears  here  in  the 
divine  civil  servioe,  centralizing  itself  in  the 
personality  of  Moses  as  the  bearer  of  the  future 
sa' ration.”  Beck 

6.  As  to  the  Messianio  character  of  the  pas¬ 
sage,  xviii.  15,  18,  as  “the  promise  of  God  is 
mediated  and  introduced  through  the  condition 
and  oharaoter  of  men,  it  is  the  fore* announce¬ 
ment  of  the  future  as  it  is  contained  in  the  germ 
Of  the  present”  (Lange).  The  “constellation 
of  the  present”  does  not  proclaim  the  necessity 
for  a  second  Moses.  For  without  regarding  the 
general  historical  law.  according  to  which  so 
comprehensive  a  genius  does  not  soon  repeat 
itself,  only  an  Elisha  follows  an  Elijah,  the 
stand-point  of  the  law  rules  still  in  Deuteronomy, 
fixes  the  institution,  determines  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  ordains  the  officers  (Intro.  4,  I.  16),  for 
the  peculiar  historical,  national  development  of 
Israel  in  Canaan,  in  whioh  individual  personali¬ 
ties  must  first  form  and  mould  themselves. 
Joshua  is  the  personal  deputy  of  Moses  truly, 
hut  in  limited,  specific  labors.  For  the  present 
there  was  no  need  for  the  individual  frrther, 
hut  for  the  condition  in  which  the  essential  me¬ 
diation  of  Moses,  the  prophetio,  might  be  sown 
by  God  as  a  fruitful  seed  which  should  ever  put 
forth  personalities  until  the  last,  whom  they  all 
together  typify,  and  who  fulfils  them  perfectly  in 
himself  (1  Pet.  i.  11).  With  this  agrees  the  sin¬ 
gular  form  of  the  promise  here,  and  the  express 
comparison  with  Moses  as  it  is  actually  and  his¬ 
torically  explained,  ver.  16  sq.  The  latter  ex¬ 
planation  especially,  whioh  must  give  the  limi¬ 
tation  to  the  “  as  I,”  w  as  thee,”  opposes  every 
exposition  whioh  emphasises  the  peculiar  method 


of  Moses  in  a  wider  (Havebhiok*)  (Hofmann!), 
or  a  narrower  sense  ( Kurtz, $  Aubsrlem,  Tho- 
luck.  The  typico-  Messianio  interpretation 
agrees  best,  both  with  the  letter,  and  with  the 
development  of  the  Old  Testament  promise  of 
the  Messiah  generally,  and  with  the  Mosaic  lime 
especially.  In  the  latter  reference  Labor  calls 
attention  “  to  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  of 
Moses  through  that  of  Balaam  ”  as  Melchisedee 
appears  by  the  side  of  Abraham.  Balaam 
(Num.  xxiv.  17)  prediots  the  glory  and  the 
power  of  the  kingdom  out  of  Jacob— IsraeL 
Thus  the  earlier  (8)  hinted  distinction  between 
the  kingdom  and  the  prophetio  order  is  charac¬ 
teristically  personified  in  the  two  prophets.  The 
typieal  priesthood,  as  it  is  contained  in  the 
priestly  royal  Israel  (Ex.  xix.  6)  comes  first  into 
view,  Deut.  xxxiii.  A  direct  reference  to  the 
Messiah  must  moreover  lead  beyond  the  likeness 
to  Moses,  indeed  to  an  opposition  with  him,  into 
whioh  even  Kurts  and  Schultz  fall  (Isa.  xlii. 
xlix.,l.,lxi.).  [See  also  and  with  reference  to 
these  same  passages,  Alexabdrb  on  Ita .,  Yd. 
II.,  Introduction.  While  it  i«  true  that  the  pro¬ 
mise  runs  parallel  with  the  history  in  its  pro¬ 
gress,  and  is  more  or  less  determined  by  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  men,  this  does 
not  lie  against  the  direct  Messianic  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  this  passage.  It  is  not  Messianio  only  in 
its  germ-like  character,  unfolding  itself  through 
the  long  line  of  prophets  until  it  reaohes  perfec¬ 
tion  in  him  who  i*  the  prophet.  It  has  evidently 
from  the  connection  in  which  it  stands,  on  the 
one  hand,  opposed  to  the  magio  arts  which  the 
people  were  to  shun,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
false  prophets;  and  from  the  necessities  of  the 
people  of  God,  after  the  departure  of  Moses,  a 
distinct  reference  to  that  line  of  prophets,  who 
were  all  like  unto  Moses  so  far  as  this,  that  God 
“put  his  words  into  their  mouth.”  But  its  main 
reference  is  to  Christ.  The  New  Testament  con¬ 
stantly  so  represents  it.  Acts  iii.  22,  28 ;  vii.  87 ; 
John  i.  19;  iv.  25;  Luke  xi.  60,  61;  Matt.  xvii. 
5.  The  earlier  Jewish  expositors  all  applied 
the  passage  to  the  Messiah,  and  the  great  body 
of  Christian  oommentators  so  explain  it;  only 
they  do  not  make  this  its  exclusive  moaning. 
The  question  whether  Moses  understood  his  pro¬ 
phecy  as  thus  pointing  out  the  person  of  the 
Messiah  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  prophets  sometimes  uttered  what 
they  did  not  fully  understand,  and  they  were 
often  perhaps  more  distinctly  conscious  of  the 
scope  and  meaning  of  the  prophecies  than  we 
are  disposed  to  admit.  But  it  is  clear  that  this 
question,  whatever  view  may  be  held  in  regard 
to  it,  has  no  real  bearing  upon  the  exegesis. 
That  must  be  settled  upon  other  grounds.  Nor 
is  it  of  any  weight  against  the  direct  Messianic 
interpretation,  that  Christ  is  in  so  many  respects 
unlike  Moses,  greater  than  Moses,  or  even  op¬ 
posed  to  Moses,  provided  he  is  like  unto  him  in 
this,  that  as  a  prophet  he  stands  between  men 


•  TW.  of  Of  O.  T%  p.  130:  “The  essentia]  identity  of  the 
contents  of  prophecy  end  the  lew.** 
f  SckrtfL  n.  1  ff.  139:  “The  human  mediation  of  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  In  opposition  to  the  overwhelming  manife-ta- 
tion  of  God  Himself* 

X  Graft,  dot  A.  B.  TL,  p.  022:  “One  entrusted  with  die 
whole  boose  of  Jehovah,  converting  with  God  Ihoe  to  tm." 
Nam.  xii.  6  >q. ;  Beat,  xxxiv.  10;  Heb.  Ul. 
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and  God,  and  speaks  the  words  of  God,  John 
▼lit  28.  But  if  thore  is  nothing  in  the  person 
who  speaks  this  prophecy,  nor  in  the  time  at 
which  it  was  uttered,  nor  in  the  immediate  con¬ 
nection  in  wuioh  it  stands,  nor  in  iis  general 
relation  to  the  whole  progressive  unfolding  of 
the  promise  of  salvation,  inconsistent  with  the 
direot  reference  to  the  Messiah,  if  all  these  are 
much  more  in  flavor  of  that  reference,  as  might 
be  shown,  then  the  passages  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  which  expressly  apply  it  to  Christ  would 
seem  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  this  is  the 
correct  view. — A.  G.J 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Chap.  xvi.  18  sq.  Luthbr:  “Thou  seest  here 
that  God  Himself  administers  His  own  law,  or¬ 
dains  judges,  etc.  Thou  seest  also  what  a  dis¬ 
position  a  judge  must  have,  viz.  that  he  must 
overcome  all  lusts  and  the  enticements  of  fear, 
love,  favor,  oompassion,  of  avarioe,  expectation, 
reputation,  life  and  death,  and  prefer  simply  the 
simplest  truth  and  righteous  judgment.  How 
will  he  look  to  God  alone,  if  the  heart  has  not 
been  made  strong  by  faith  T  A  very  difficult, 
rare  and  exalted  thing, is  a  single  and  righteous 
eye  in  a  judge,  and  men  without  avarioe  are 
rare  birds,  rarer  than  a  black  swan.”  [Still 
they  are  found.  Luthbr’ s  experience  led  him 
to  a  severe  judgment.  But  it  is  sad  to  think 
that  there  is  so  muoh  ground  for  the  severity.— 
A.  G.] 

Chap.  xvii.  1.  Stares  :  “  In  collections  we 
should  give  good  and  not  uncurrent  coin.”  Ver. 
2.  Luther:  “  He  well  says:  wiokedneaa  in 
the  sight  of  the  Lord,  for  nothing  is  fairer, 
better,  more  sacred  in  the  sight  of  yen,  than  ido¬ 
latry,  godlessness,  dissimulation,  and  a  careful 
appearanoe  of  reverence.”  Ver.  4.  Bkrl.  Bib.  : 
“No  connivance,  but  also  no  reception  of  every 
accusation  as  true,  without  investigation.”  Ver. 
12.  Richter  :  “  How  strictly  God  requires  obe¬ 
dience  to  rulers  and  overseers.’'  Ver.  16.  Pis- 
cator  :  44  The  great  virtues  of  a  Christian  ruler : 
he  most  be  a  brother,  care  for  the  common  good, 
hare  a  compassionate  heart,  and  thus  not  cause 
the  severe  punishments  and  service  of  a  foreign 
ruler ;  he  must  not  hold  too  splendid  a  oourt, 
nor  uso  too  great  expense,  not  rely  upon  his 
power,  strength,  wealth,  etc,.,  and  thus  without 
the  utmost  need,  from  pride  and  haughtiness 
cause  war;  he  must  not  be  hindered  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  by  pleasure,  idleness,  and  the  like  ; 
he  must  nor>  from  avarice  burden  his  subjects, 
and  occasion  sin  in  the  magistrates :  above  all 
he  must  diligently  read  the  word  of  God  for 
himself,  that  he  may  not  be  led  away  from  the 
light  by  unchristian  theologians,  study  humility 
as  a  man  among  men,  direct  his  whole  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  will  of  God  ”  Baumgartbzv  :  “  It 
was  the  last  stubborn  act  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
that  he  with  his  chariots  pursued  the  defenceless 
Israel  (Ex.  xiv.  6  sq. ;  28),  but  even  in  this 
his  pride,  with  his  chariots  and  riders,  sank  in 
the  depths  of  the  sea  (Ex.  xiv.  25  sq. ;  xv.  2,  4, 
18)  and  thus  completed  the  separation  between 
Israel  and  Egypt”  Starke  :  41  Kings  and  lords 
are  for  the  people,  not  the  reverse.”  Ver.  16. 
Wurth.  Bib.:  44 Great  lords  have  also  their 


laws.”  Starke:  44  He  is  the  richest  king  who 
has  the  richest  subjeots.”  The  Bible  the  best 
glass  for  rulers — Judgment  and  dominion  have 
their  roots  in  righteousness  (xvi.  12)  and  faith¬ 
fulness  (xvii.  16  sq. ).  Chap,  xviii.  1  sq.  Baux- 
oartbe  :  44  Not  merely  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
camp,  but  in  the  abode  in  the  promised  land, 
Levi  appears  as  the  innermost  and  spiritual  Is¬ 
rael,  since  Levi  has  no  inheritance  in  the  land, 
but  as  if  a  quickening  spirit  is  scattered  through 
all  the  tribes  in  his  cities.”  Sohults  :  44  As  they 
lose  their  position  they  gain  in  the  Lord  ideally 
the  possession  of  the  whole.”  Starke  :  44 Chris¬ 
tians,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  must  cheerfully 
forego  all  temporal  things  lying  against  their 
eternal  inheritance  in  heaven.”  Pisoator:  “The 
servants  of  the  church  and  school  should  not  be 
burdened  with  care  lor  their  support.”  [Words¬ 
worth  :  44  A  memento  for  the  priesthood  in  every 
age  of  the  Church,  that  they  be  not  entangled 
with  the  affairs  of  this  life.” — A.  G.].  Ver.  6. 
Pisoator:  “The  way  should  not  be  barred  to 
any  one,  but  whoever  desired  to  serve  the  Lord, 
to  study  the  law,  and  learn  the  will  of  God, 
should  be  permitted  to  do  so,  should  be  helped 
on  his  way,  and  be  provided  with  everything  ne¬ 
cessary.”  Ver.  9.  Starke:  44  A  Christian  at  a 
godless  plaoo  should  not  follow  the  people  there 
in  wickedness,  1  Pet  iv.  1  sq.”  Vers.  10-14. 
Berl.  Bib.  :  44  The  believer  should  seek  after 
the  wisdom  which  is  from  above.  James  iii.  17. 
(Col.  ii.  8).”  Bauhoartbr:  44  In  the  general 
uncertainty  and  perplexity  of  life,  and  the  short¬ 
sightedness  of  men,  even  the  heathen  desires  a 
divine  word.  Thus  they  turn  in  various  ways 
to  the  spirits  of  nature,  but  whioh  make  them¬ 
selves  known  as  the  gods  of  the  dead,  and  are 
an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  the  living  and 
good  God.”  [The  intense  desire  to  know  what 
is  future  or  unseen  leads  men  now  to  resort  to 
these  modes  of  divination.  Wordsw.  :  44  These 
abominable  sins  have  even  found  an  entrance, 
and  a  welcome,  into  the  saloons  of  the  cities  of 
Christendom,  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  8.” — A.  G.].  Ver. 
16.  Luthbr:  44  This  is  the  most  renowned  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  book,  and  Moses  introduces  it  here 
in  the  most  fitting  way  when  he  was  speaking  of 
the  priesthood,  the  authorities,  and  of  all  the 
servants  of  God.”  Baumgabtbr:  44  Israel  was 
to  receive  the  divine  word  in  extraordinary  cases 
in  a  purely  human  and  historical  way.  The  me¬ 
diation  of  Moses,  the  type  of  the  prophets  of 
Israel,  to  whom  he  attributes  the  same  origina¬ 
lity.  Even  the  dead  synagogue  had  such  an  idea 
of  the  originality  and  independence  of  the  pro¬ 
phetic  word,  that  it  is  a  sentence  of  the  Talmud,” 
(Maimobidbs  on  the  Mischna).  44  In  all  that  the 
prophet  says  to  thee  you  should  hearken  to  him, 
even  if  he  oversteps  the  law,  the  service  of  idols 
excepted.”  Pisoator:  44  A  glorious  testimony  by 
Moses  to  Christ,  the  chief  of  all  the  prophets.” 
Risslbr  :  44  Moses  a  type  of  Christ  in  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  life,  and  his  pre-eminence  in  his 
offioe.  Moses  at  his  birth  in  great  danger  of 
being  destroyed,  as  the  other  ohildren,  at  the 
oommand  of  the  king ;  the  child  Jesus  was  to  be 
killed  soon  after  His  birth,  with  the  other  child¬ 
ren,  at  the  oommand  of  Herod.  Moses  through 
his  foster-mother  kept  in  life;  Jesus  rescued  from 
the  danger  of  death  through  His  foster-father. 
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When  Moses  came  to  the  help  of  his  oppressed 
brethren  they  thrust  him  from  them  (Acts  vii. 
25)  (  Jesus  came  to  His  own,  but  they  reoeived 
Him  not,  John  i.  11.  Moses  was,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  the  redeemer  of  his  people ;  Jesus  has  re¬ 
deemed  men  from  the  service  of  Satan  and  sin, 
and  brought  His  spiritual  Israel  into  tbe  liberty 
of  the  children  of  God.  Heb.  ii.  14  sq. ;  John 
viii.  86.  Moses  was  the  mediator  of  tfie  Old  Co¬ 
venant,  Jesus  of  the  New  Testament.  Heb.  viii. 
5  sq. ;  iz.  15  sq.  Moses  with  his  seal,  placed 
himself  in  the  breaoh  for  his  people.  Ex.  zzxii. 
22  sq. ;  Jesus  was  actually  cut  off  from  the  land 
of  the  living.  Isa.  liii.  8.  Moses  is  the  only  per¬ 
son  who  united  in  himself,  as  long  as  he  lived, 
the  prophetic,  priestly,  and  kingly  offioes ;  Jesus 
is  the  only  teacher,  high-priest,  and  King  of  His 
Churoh  eternally.  Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his 


house  as  a  servant ;  Jesus  as  a  Son  over  His  own 
house.  Even  the  contrast  between  the  office  of 
the  two  is  emphasised  in  2  Cor.  iii.’*  [Words- 
woeth  abounds  in  similar  analogies. — A.  G.]. 
Biel.  Bib.  :  14  As  in  the  first  four  books  there 
are  four  glorious  types  of  the  priestly  offioe  and 
work  of  Christ;  Isaac,  the  passover  lamb,  the 
goat  on  the  day  of  atonement,  and  the  brazen 
serpent;  so  now  of  his  prophetio  offioe.*’  Pis- 
catob:  “The  distinction  between  Moses  and 
Christ:  1)  In  person :  Moses  a  poor  sinful  man; 
Christ  a  true  man  without  sin.  2)  In  doctrine : 
Moses  taught  the  law  which  no  man  oan  bear ; 
Christ  preaches  the  Gospel  to  troubled  hearts. 
John  i.  18.  8)  In  their  benefits:  Moses  an 
earthly  ruler  could  not  destroy  sin  and  death ; 
Christ  is  the  true  Mediator.  1  Tim.  ii.  5.”  [See 
also  Hiitey,  8oott,  Cal  vie,  for  further  practi¬ 
cal  hints. — A.  G.j. 


The  Sixth  Command. 

Chaptbe  XIX.  1 — Ceaptie  XXI.  9. 

Chap.  XIX.  1-21. 

1  When  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  cut  off  the  nations,  whose  land  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee,  and  thou  succeedest  them,  [possessest  them  (their  land)]  and  dwellest 

2  in  their  cities,  and  in  their  houses  ;  Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee  in  the 

3  midst  of  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  possess  it  Thou  shalt 
prepare  [restore,  put  in  good  condition]  thee  a  way,  and  divide  the  coasts  of  thy 
Jana  which  the  Ix>rd  thy  God  giveth  thee  to  inherit,  into  three  parts,  that  every 

4  slayer  may  flee  thither.  And  this  is  the  case  [word]  of  the  slayer  [what  avails  for 
him]  which  shall  flee  thither,  that  he  may  live  [and  live,  remain] :  Whoso  killeth 

5  his  neighbour  ignorantly,  whom  he  hated  not  in  time  past  ;*  As  when  a  man  [And 
(indeed)  whoever]  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his  neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his 
hand  fetcheth  a  stroke  with  the  axe  to  cut  down  the  tree,  and  the  head  [iron]  slip- 
peth  from  the  helve,  and  lighteth  upon  [striketh]1  his  neighbour,  that  he  die;  he 

6  shall  flee  unto  one  of  these  cities,  ana  live :  Lest  tne  avenger*  of  the  blood  pursue 
the  slayer,  while  his  heart  is  hot,  and  overtake  him,  because  the  way  is  long,  and 
slay  him  ^  whereas  he  was  not  worthy  [there  is  not  to  him  judgment]  of  death,  in- 

7  asmuch  as  he  hated  him  not  in  time  past  Wherefore  I  command  thee,  saying, 

8  Thou  shalt  separate  three  cities  for  thee.  And  if  the  Lord  thy  God  enlarge  thy 
coast,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  and  give  thee  all  the  land  which  he  pro- 

9  raised  [spake]  to  give  unto  thy  fathers ;  If  thou  shalt  keep  all  these  commandments 
[this  whole  commandment]  to  do  them  [it]  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  love 
the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  walk  ever  in  his  ways ;  then  shalt  thou  add  three  cities 

10  more  for  thee,  beside  these  three :  That  innocent  blood  be  not  shed  in  thy  land, 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  jor.  an  inheritance,  and  so  blood  be  upon  thee. 

1 1  But  [And]  if  any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  and  lie  in  wait  for  him,  and  rise  up 
against  him,  and  smite  him  mortally  [to  the  life]  that  [and]  he  die,  and  fleeth  into 

12  one  of  these  cities :  Then  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  send  and  fetch  [take]  him 
thence,  and  deliver  him  into  the  hand  of  the  avenger  of  blood,  that  [and]  he  may 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

• 

i  [Ver.  4.  Margin  literally ;  from  yeeterday,  the  third  day,  or  the  day  before  yeeterday.— A.  G.l 

•  [Ver.  5.  Literally :  flnietb. — A.  8.1 

•  1  Ver.  «.  Heb.  goel. — A.  O.]. 

•  [Ver.  <L  Smite  him,  in  liie,  as  tbe  margin,  or:  to  tbe  Ufe,  mortally.— A  O.]. 
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13  die.  Thine  eye  shall  not  pity  him,  but  thou  shalt  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocenl 

14  blood  from  Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee.1  Thou  shalt  not  remove  thy 
neighbour’s  land-mark,  which  they  of  old  time  [thy  forefathers]  have  set  in  thine 
inheritance,  which  thou  shalt  inherit  in  the  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 

15  to  possess  it  One  witness  [only]  shall  not  rise  up  against  a  man  for  any  iniquity, 
or  for  any  sin,  in  any  sin  that  he  sinneth  ;  at  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the 

16  mouth  of  three  witnesses,  shall  the  matter  [word]  be  established.  If  a  false  witness 
rise  up  against  any  man  to  testify  against  him,  that  which  is  wrong  [a  falling  away, 

17  apostasyf;  Then  both  the  men  between  whom  the  controversy  is  shall  stand  before 

18  the  Lord,  before  the  priests  and  the  judges,  which  shall  be  in  those  days ;  And  the 
judges  shall  make  diligent  inquisition :  and  behold,  if  the  witness  be  a  false  witness, 

19  and  hath  testified  falsely  against  his  brother ;  Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had 
thought  to  have  done  unto  his  brother :  so  shalt  thou  put  the  evil  away  from  among 

20  you.  And  those  which  remain  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  shall  henceforth  commit 

21  no  more  any  such  evil  [word]  among  you.  And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ;  but  life 
shall  go  for  lift,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot 

Chap.  XX.  1-20.  1  When  thou  goest  out  to  battle  against  thine  enemies,  andseest 
horses,  and  chariots,  and  a  people  more  than  thou,  be  not  afraid  of  them  :  for  the 

2  Lord  thy  God  is  with  thee,  which  brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  And 
it  shall  be  when  ye  are  come  nigh  unto  the  battle,  that  the  priest  shall  approach 

3  and  speak  unto  the  people,  And  shall  say  unto  them,  Hear,  O  Israel,  ye  approach 
this  day  unto  battle  against  your  enemies  :  let  not  your  hearts  faint  [be  weak,  soft]* 

4  fear  not,  and  do  not*  tremble,  neither  be  ye  terrified  because  of  them  ;  For  the  Lord 
your  God  is  he  that  goeth  with  you,  to  fight  for  you  against  your  enemies,  to  save 

5  you.  And  the  officers  [shoterim]  shall  speak  unto  the  people,  saying,  What  man 
is  there  that  hath  built  a  new  house,  and  hath  not  dedicated  it  t  let  him  go  [he  shAll 
go]  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  dedicate 

6  it.  And  what  man  is  he  that  hath  planted  a  vineyard,  and  hath  not  yet  eaten8 
of  it  [taken  into  use]  ?  let  him  also  go  [he  shall  go]  and  return  unto  his  house,  lest 

7  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  eat  of  it  And  what  man  is  there  that  hath 
betrothed  a  wife,  and  hath  not  taken  her  ?  let  him  go  [he  shall  go]  and  return  unto 

8  his  house,  lest  he  die  in  the  battle,  and  another  man  take  her.  And  the  officers 
[shoterim]  shall  speak  further  unto  the  people,  and  they  shall  say,  What  man  is 
there  that  is  fearful  and  faint-hearted  ?  let  him  go  [he  shall  go]  and  return  unto 

9  his  house,  lest  his  brethren’s  heart  faint  [melt,  flow  down]  as  well  as  his  heart.  And 
it  shall  be,  when  the  officers  [shoterim]  have  made  an  end  of  speaking  unto  the 

10  people,  that  they  shall  make  captains  of  the  armies9  to  lead  the  people.  When 

11  thou  comeet  nigh  unto  a  city  to  nght  against  it,  then  proclaim  peace  unto  it  And 
it  shall  be,  if  it  make  thee  answer  of  peace,  and  open  unto  thee,  then  it  shall  be, 
that  all  the  people  that  is  found  therein,  shall  be  tributaries  unto  thee,  and  they 

12  shall  serve  thee.  And  if  it  will  make  no  peace  with  thee,  but  will  make  war  [bat- 

13  tie]  against  thee,  then  thou  shalt  besiege  it  [close,  enclose  it]  :  And  when  the  Lord 
thy  God  hath  delivered  it  into  thine  hands,  thou  shalt  smite  every  male  thereof 

14  with  the  edge  of  the  sword :  But  [only]  the  women,  and  the  little  ones,  and  the 
cattle,  and  all  that  is  in  the  city,  even  all  the  spoil  thereof,  shalt  thou  take  [spoil, 
plunder]  unto  thyself:  and  thou  shalt  eat  [enjoy]  the  spoil  of  thine  enemies,  which 

15  the  Lora  thy  God  hath  given  thee.  Thus  shalt  thou  do  unto  all  the  cities  which 

16  are  very  far  off  from  thee,  which  are  not  of  the  cities  of  these  nations.  But  [Only] 
of  the  cities  of  these  people  which  the  Lord  thy  God  doth  give  thee  for  an  inheri- 

17  tance,  thou  shalt  save  alive  nothing  that  breatheth  :  But  thou  shalt  utterly  destroy 
them,  namely ,  the  Hittites,  and  the  Amorites,  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Perizzites, 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ver.  IS.  Literally :  and  good  to  thee. — A.  Q.l. 

*  Ver.  3.  Margin :  be  tender], 
r  Ver.  8.  Heb. :  make  haete]. 

*  Ver.  6.  Make  common  from  laying  it  open  for  common  nee,  which  vm  not  allowed  for  the  flret  three  yeari. — A.  G.) 

*  [Ver.  0.  Literally :  In  the  head  of  the  people. — A.  0.]. 
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18  the  Hivites,  and  the  Jebusites,  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee:  That 
they  teach  you  not  to  do  after  all  their  abominations  which  they  [do]  have  done 

19  unto  their  gods ;  so  should  ye  sin  against  the  Lord  your  God.  When  thou  shalt 
besiege  a  city  a  long  time  m  making  war  against  it  to  take  it  [conquer  it]  thou 
shalt  not  destroy  the  trees  thereof  by  fbrciog  an  axe  against  them ;  for  thou  may- 
est  eat  of  them :  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  down  (for  the  tree  of  the  field  is 
man’s  life)  to  employ  them  in  the  siege  [for  O  man,  the  tree  of  the  field  is  there  to 

20  go  before  thee  (through  thee)  (in  the;  siege].10  Only  the  trees  which  thou  knowest 
that  they  be  not  trees  for  meat  [fruit  trees]  thou  shalt  destroy  and  cut  them  down ; 
and  thou  shalt  build  bulwarks  against  the  city  that  maketh  war  with  thee,  until 
[its  fall]  it  be  subdued. 

Chap.  XXI.  1-9.  1.  Ip  one  be  found  slain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee  to  possess  it,  lying  [fallen]  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known  who  hath 

2  slain  him :  Then  thy  elders  and  thy  judges  shall  come  forth,  and  they  shall  mea- 

3  sure  unto  the  cities  which  are  round  about  him  that  is  slain :  And  it  shall  be  that 
the  city  which  is  next  unto  the  slain  man,  even  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  take  an 
heifer  which  hath  not  [yet]  been  wrought  with,  and  which  hath  not  [yet]  drawn  in 

4  the  yoke ;  And  the  elders  of  that  city  shall  bring  down  the  heifer  unto  a  rough 
valley  [a  perennial  brook]11  which  is  ueither  eared  nor  sown,  and  shall  strike  off 

5  [break]  the  heifer’s  neck  there  in  the  valley ;  And  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi 
shall  come  near,  (for  them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister  unto  him, 
and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lora,)  and  by  their  word  [mouth]  shall  every 

6  controversy  and  every  stroke  be  tried ;  And  all  the  elders  of  that  city  that  are  next 
unto  the  slain  man,  shall  wash  their  hands  over  the  heifer  that  is  beheaded  [whose 

7  neck  is  broken]  in  the  valley  :  And  they  shall  answer  and  say,  Our  hands  have  not 

8  shed  this  blood,  neither  have  our  eyes  seen  Be  merciful  [Forgive]  O  Lord,  unto 
thy  people  Israel,  whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  and  lay  not  innocent  blood  unto  thy 
people  of  Israel’s  charge  [into  the  midst  of  thy  people  Israel].  And  the  blood 

9  shall  be  forgiveu  them.1* '  So  shalt  thou  put  away  the  guilt  of  innocent  blood  from 
among  you,  when  thou  shalt  do  that  whim  is  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

M  [Yor.  19.  Literally :  for  man  the  tree  of  the  Held  to  com**  from  thy  face  In  the  stega.  For  the  variety  of  rendering! 
and  the  plausibility  of  each,  aee  the  Xxegesii.  Perhaps  that  ohoeen  by  our  translation — aMng  the  parent  heels-- will  com¬ 
mend  Itself  at  the  beet.. — A.  G.]. 

11  [Yer.  4.  The  literal  rendering  is  that  of  ScsadDca,  but  the  other  part  of  the  verse  seems  to  require  that  of  our  version, 
and  the  Hebrew  admits  of  it.— A.  G.]. 

u  [Yer.  8.  Shall  be  covered  to  them,  atoned  for,  in  this  way. — A.  G.j. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vert.  1-13.  With  chap.  xix.  the  discourse 
passes  unquestionably  to  the  sixth  command¬ 
ment.  Other  commands  are  allnded  to  only  as 
they  maybe  connected  with  this.  Ver.  1.  Comp, 
xii.  29;  x?ii.  14.  Ver.  2  refers  undoubtedly  to 
Canaan.  Comp,  upon  iv.  41  sq.  [The  three  East 
Jordan  oities  had  been  already  named.  Moses 
now  gives  direction  for  the  three  West  of  Jordan. 
-—A.  G.].  Ver.  3  directs  that  the  way  to  the 
cities  of  refage  (collectively)  should  be  pat  into 
a  proper  condition,  and  kept  in  it,  so  that  there 
should  be  no  hindrance  in  this  respect.  M  Ac¬ 
cording  to  tradition,  the  way  mast  be  level, 
thirty-two  cabits  broad,  and  marked  by  Anger- 
posts,  bearing  the  words  Refuge,  Refuge.”  Herx- 
h cim sr.  [The  same  tradition  tells  us  that  the 
magistrates  were  to  send  out  surveyors  and  re¬ 
pair  these  ways  annually  on  the  15th  of  the 
month  Adar;  that  every  obstacle  must  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  no  stream  left  unbridged. — A.  G.]. 
The  dhreotion,  Nam.  xxxv.  14,  was  carried  out, 


through  the  threefbld  division  of  Canaan,  with 
reference  to  the  point  in  view.  The  there  pre¬ 
scribed  three  refage  cities  in  Canaan  are  placed 
now  one  eaob,  in  the  smaller  parts,  equally  near 
to  all  sides,  and  thus  the  way  first  becomes  prac¬ 
tical.  Thee,  as  ver.  2,  brings  out  the  personal 
use  and  obligation  in  regard  to  the  designed  pre¬ 
servation  of  life, and  prevention  of  bloodshed  in 
Israel.  Comp  farther  upon  i.  88 ;  (iii.  28;  xii. 
10)  iv.  42.  Ver.  4,  as  xv.  8.  Comp,  upon 
iv.  42.  Ver.  5  illustrates  by  example  the  more 
general  statement  in  ver.  4.  Compare  Numb, 
xxxv.  22  sq.  O'TJ?  wood  for  burning  or  build¬ 
ing.  Sefa  vii.  1,  oasts  out,  here  used  intransi¬ 
tively,  falls  off.  OtherB  (transitively)  and  the 
iron  is  drawn  from  the  wood — a  piece  which 
hits.  At  its  close  ver.  6  discloses  the  object  of 
the  arrangement.  is  the  redeemer  who 

both  on  acoount  of  some  possession  belonging  to 
the  family  is  a  member  interested,  and  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  sense,  on  aoconnt  of  blood  kindred,  has  to 
save,  redeem,  avenge  the  bloodshed  of  the  family 
according  to  the  divine,  as  aeooriing  to  the  hu- 
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man  and  natural  right  of  retaliation.  This  pri¬ 
vate  justice,  as  is  very  natural,  mutt  be  some¬ 
what  restrained  both  on  account  of  the  personal 
feelings  of  the  subjeot,  and  from  the  first  heat 
of  grief  and  anger.  The  refuge  offers  its  conve¬ 
nient  situation  to  the  pursued  generally,  but 
especially  to  those  overtaken,  (ziv.  241.  E Jfll, 
the  prom inenoe  of  life,  for  whose  sacreaness  it 
is  here  provided,  and  to  whioh  the  succeeding 
words  whereas  he  was  not  worthy  of  death, 
8chrobdsr,  literally,  and  there  is  not  to  him 
the  right  of  death,  correspond,  t.  «.,  death 
does  not  belong  to  him  as  a  right,  as  a  legal 
right,  or  the  judgment  of  death,  death  penalty, 
or  the  case  is  no  legal  case  of  life  and  death,  no 
breach  worthy  of  death.  Ver.  7.  The  more  em¬ 
phatic  statement  with  regard  to  the  three  cities 
in  Canaan,  while  the  three  East  of  Jordan,  as  set 
apart,  and  arranged  by  Moses,  are  not  again  al¬ 
luded  to.  Ver.  8  connects  itself  with  ver.  7,  but 
passes  on  to  that  which  is  still  wider,  and  in  a 
way  to  recall  zi.  24;  i.  7.  Comp.  zii.  20  (Gen 
zv.  181.  The  method  of  the  discourse,  ver.  9  (iv. 
6;  v.  1;  vl.  6;  viii.  6;  xi.  22)  also  forbids  us 
to  hold  with  H  brgstb n bug  that  the  three 
cities  more  are  the  three  cities  in  Canaan, 
mentioned,  ver.  2,  beside  these  three  de¬ 
scribed,  iv.  41  sq.  Neither  is  it  true  that  the 
three  new  cities  (Knobbl)  are  those  West  of  the 
Jordan,  and  the  three  East  of  the  Jordan  those 
spoken  of  in  ver.  2.  The  three  cities  here  are 
rather  in  the  prospeot  of  the  promised  future, 
which  prospect  was  obscured  by  the  failure  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  with  whioh  it  was  connected. 
(If  thou  shalt  keep,  sq.).  There  remain  thus 
only  six  (instead  of  the  nine,  to  which  the  pros¬ 
pect  here  enlarges)  of  which  the  discourse  treats. 
Schultz  rightly  emphasizes  the  wider  horizon 
of  Deuteronomy  in  this  regard  as  Mosaio.  [“It 
is  obvious  that  such  a  passage  as  this  could  not 
have  been  penned  in  the  times  to  which  ration¬ 
alist  critics  assign  Deut.  No  one  living  in  those 
times  would  think  of  treating  as  a  future  con¬ 
tingency  (“  If  the  Lord  thy  Qod  enlarge,  sq.)  an 
extension  of  territory  whioh  at  the  date  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  in  fact  taken  place  long  ago,  and  been 
subsequently  forfeited.”  Bib.  Com. —A.  G.] 
Ver.  10  resumes  now  the  thread  broken  off  at 
ver.  7 ;  vers.  8,  9,  being  regarded  as  a  parenthe¬ 
sis.  Innooent  blood  was  that  of  the  slayer, 
upon  whom  death  is  visited,not  with  judgment  or 
right,  (ver.  6).  Comp.  ver.  8.  In  such  oases,  if 
there  were  no  refuge,  blood,  *  «.,  the  guilt  of 
blood  would  be  upon  Israel.  Vers.  11-18.  Insert 
the  oontrast.  Comp.  Geo.  iv.  8 ;  Ex.  xxi.  14; 
Nom.  xxxv.  16  sq.  Private  justice  must  follow 
upon,  be  connected  with,  and  subordinated  to 
public  jostioe  The  elders  form  the  fitting  me¬ 
diation  for  this  purpose,  partly  as  they  are  the 
(more  revered)  fathers,  corresponding  to  the  do¬ 
mestic  element  in  the  blood-revenger,  partly  as 
the  city  magistrates  who  represent  in  general  the 
executive  power  of  the  State,  and  from  whom 
also,  as  from  the  priests  and  Levites  the  judges 
were  to  be  chosen  (xvi.  18).  Thus  the  still 
ruling  custom  among  the  Arabians,  of  blood-re¬ 
venge,  was  legally  bounded  and  oivilized,  just 
as  out  of  the  predominant  family  life  by  and  by 
the  orderly  state  springs.  Ver.  13,  as  vii.  16; 
xiii.  9, 6;  v.  80  (xv.  16).  Comp.  Num.  xxxv. 31  sq. 


2.  Ver.  14.  It  is  characteristic  for  the  Mosaio 
view  of  the  wife  as  a  possession,  that  the  dis¬ 
course  passes  over  ihe  seventh  command,  aud  in 
ver.  14  comes  on  the  contrary  to  speak  of  the 
eighth  oommand  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
sixth  oommand,  t.  *.,  of  the  earthly  life.  Thus 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  eighth  oommand  trom 
the  application  of  the  sixth  ;  significant  both  for 
Deut.  and  for  the  total  view  of  the  law. — Each 
district,  as  it  comes  into  your  inheritance,  with 
thy  neighbors  as  with  thine  own,  is  thus  con¬ 
nected  with  the  family  life,  and  comprises  its  live¬ 
lihood  ;  the  lessening  o'r  disturbance  of  these  limits 
is  simply  a  question  of  existence  therefore.  The 
possession,  particularly  the  landed,  is  the  grouud 
which  yields  to  man  its  produce  for  his  support. 
Thus  it  shares  in  the  saoredness  of  life,  whioh  is 
preserved  by  it ;  entirely  like  xx.  19,  20.  The 
penalty  of  the  offence  is  hinted,  xxvii.  17.  They 
of  old.  Schbodbb,  predeoesaora.  Either  in 
time,  and  thus  also  in  succession,  or  in  honor,  the 
leaders.  What  the  first  possessors,  the  fathers, 
Joshua  and  the  renowned  elders,  determined, 
should  be  observed  down  to  the  most  distant  fu¬ 
ture.  Comp,  still  upon  ver.  8  and  Intro.,  {  4,  I. 
17.  [They  of  old  time,  is  an  unfortunate  ren¬ 
dering,  as  it  seems  to  imply  a  long  residence  in 
Canaan,  when  this  direction  was  given.  The  ori¬ 
ginal  contains  no  such  intimation.  It  is  the 
heads,  ohiefs.  Vulg.,  prior u.  The  immediately 
following  clauses  make  it  dear  that  the  direction 
was  given  while  the  land  was  not  yet  in  posses¬ 
sion. — A.  G.]. 

8.  Vers.  16-21.  A  similar  illumination  of  the 
ninth  oommand  from  the  sixtl\.  In  the  first 
plaoe,  the  importance  of  the  witnesses  before  the 
oourt,  in  regard  to  the  life  of  a  neighbor,  is  es¬ 
tablished  by  this,  that  the  testimony  of  one  was 
not  sufficient  for  condemnation.  Num.  xxxv.  30. 
Ver.  16.  py  perverseness,  wrong,  guilt ;  as  ain 

is  a  deviation  from  the  right,  from  the  law.  S 
denotes  the  reference  generally.  2  the  oonorete 
case.  Comp.  xvii.  6.  In  the  seoond  place,  in 
the  special  case  of  “false  witness,”  Moses  places 
life  for  life,  in  any  case  the  like  punishment. 
Ver.  16.  Treats  a  peculiar  case;  a  witness  of 
violence,  who  will  do  violence  to  his  neighbor  by 
his  testimony.  HJJ?  designates  both  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  the  reply  iu  conversation,  hence ;  to 
answer  before  the  court  in  regard  to  any  falling 
away  (comp.  xiii.  6;  xvii.  7)  from  God,  or  the 
law.  The  suspicion  against  the  witness  has  been 
proven  in  the  lower  oourt,  as  the  Talmud  under¬ 
stands  mo  of  a  case  which  was  far  off  from 
the  witness,  strange  to  him, since  he  cannot  prove 
his  presence  at  it.  Ver.  17.  Comp.  xvii.  8  sq., 
an  example  of  the  causes  whioh  were  difficult  or 
bard.  [Both  the  men,  the  parties  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  suit.  Before  Jehovah  cannot  be,  as 
Knobbl,  the  lower  oourt.  The  false  witness 
was  borne  in  the  court  below,  and  now  comes 
before  the  supreme  oourt  at  the  sanctuary. — A. 
G  1.  Ver.  18  as  xiii.  16  Ver.  20.  Comp,  upon 
xiii.  12  (xvii.  18).  It  is  not  the  punishment  as 
such,  which  is  the  means  of  alarm,  but  that  be¬ 
fore  Jehovah  the  purpose, is  as  the  deed  (ver.  19) 
and  generally  the  decided  earnestness  of  the  lex 
tahonit ,  as  it  is  solemnly  and  impressively  an^ 
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Bounced  in  top.  21.  (Ex.  xxi.  23  sq.;  Lev.  xxiv. 
19  aq.).  The  reat  as  m  per.  13. 

4.  Chap.  xx.  1-9.  Out  of  the  aaoredneaa  which 
attaohea  to  human  life,  light  ia  thrown  upon  the 
warfare  (chap,  xx.)  which  Israel  even  in  the  oc¬ 
cupation  of  Canaan  (Intro.,  4, 1.  17)  could  not 
avoid.  Iarael  ahould  rejoioe  especially  in  the 
protection  of  God,  to  whom  the  life  of  man  among 
hia  people  ia  of  auoh  value.  [Bib.  Com.  :  “  »«- 
▼erence  for  human  life  waa  to  ahow  itself  wuh 
respect  to  the  Laraelitea  levied  for  war,  vers.  1-9; 
to  the  enemy  (10-16)  the  Canaanitea  excepted, 
(tops.  16-18)  and  in  respect  to  the  property  of 
the  vanquished,  19,  20. — A.  G.].  Ver.  1.  Horsea 
and  chariots.  These  forces  are  those  which 
would  strike  the  eye  of  Israel,  not  equipped  in  a 
like  way  (xvii.  16),  and  make  the  impression  of 
superior  power  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  (vii. 
17) ;  at  the  same  time  are  characteristic  of  the 
Egyptians  Canaanitea,  Philistines  (Josh.  xvii. 
16;  Judg.  iv.  8;  1  Sam.  xiii.  6)  and  8yrians  (2 
8am  viii.  4).  With  thee  waa  illustrated  and 
proved  historically.  Ver.  2.  Aa  they  are  now, 
having  departed  from  their  homes  drawn  up  in 
order,  to  advance  to  the  battle.  The  priest  ia 
the  one  commissioned  for  the  purpose,  according 
to  the  Talmud  one  anointed  for  the  war,  as  Phi- 
nehas,  Num.  xxxi.  6 ;  the  field  preaeher,  not  the 
high- priest.  (Num.  x.  8,  9).  The  Lord’s  ser¬ 
vants,  give  to  Hia  people  a  more  definite,  solemn, 
and  formal  expression  of  the  duty  of  fearlessness 
out  of  regard  to  Him  (ver.  1).  Ver.  8,  (L  21, 
29  ;  vii.  21).  Israel  its  name  of  honor,  Is.  xli. 
8,  14  (Gen.  xxxii.  28).  Ver.  4,  (iii.  21)  comp.  i. 
80.  Represented  by  the  taking  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  1  8am.  iv.  3.  Save,  to  rescue  you, 
and  generally  to  insure  the  victory  Schults 
lays  undue  force  upon  the  expression.  Religious 
encouragement  follows  the  worldly  conduct,  as 
it  appears  in  the  aotual  relations  (vers.  6-7),  and 
in  the  personal  deportment  in  the  case  (ver.  8). 
Officers,  Shoterim :  Comp,  upon  i.  16.  These 
officers  might  have  the  genealogies  and  tribal 
rolls.  (Comp.  Hbbostbmbbeo:  Tht  Book t  of 
Motet ,  p.  90.)  How  truly  the  idea  of  the  sixth  com¬ 
mand  is  the  animating  idea  here,  appears  in  the 
statement  of  the  independent  human  life  in  the 
three  beginnings:  house  building  as  the  first 
foundation;  the  planting  of  the  vineyard  as  the 
first  enlargement  of  the  relations  of  life ;  the  be¬ 
trothal  as  the  first  completion  of  the  independent 
position  in  life.  ~*D  may  also  signify  whoever 
the  man  is,  who,  sq.,  thus  :  whoever,  any  one. 
He  shall  (not  barely  may)  go.  Every  one  in 
Israel — there  were  no  involuntary  levies  here— 
if  he  had  made  efforts  for  life,  should  first  re¬ 
joioe  in  the  result  of  his  efforts.  It  was  as  hu¬ 
mane  as  prudent.  Such  a  depletion  of  the  host 
not  merely  prevented  the  disheartening  of  the 
others  through  a  homesick  soldier,  but  testified 
on  the  part  of  God  in  this  actual  way,  His  high 
estimate  of  the  value  of  life,  so  that  it  might  in¬ 
spire  confidence  in  the  timid,  and  inorease  the 
oourage  of  the  brave,  to  fit,  thus  to  ar¬ 
range,  to  occupy,  Kkil  and  Schults,  remind  us 
of  a  consecration,  and  by  a  transfer  from  the 
temple,  (1  Kings  viii.  63)  of  a  solemnity,  at  least 
a  feast,  for  which  there  is  no  occasion  other  than 
the  fancies  of  the  Rabbins.  The  three  times  re¬ 


peated  lest  he  die  brings  out  clearly  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  view.  Ver.  6.  is  any  field  of  noble 

plants ;  an  olive,  or  fruit  garden.  aooord- 

ing  to  Gbsbh.  refers  to  common  use  in  the  fifth 
year,  sinoe  in  the  fourth  year  it  was  sanctified 
to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xix.  23  sq.).  According  to 
others,  with  the  same  reference,  it  is  to  release. 
Kmobsl:  To  open,  to  enter  upon.  (Perhaps  also 
to  cut,  to  take  the  clusters).  Ver.  7  completes 
xxiv.  5.  For  the  whole,  oomp.  xxviii.  30,  and 
perhaps  also  Luke  xiv.  18  sq.  Ver.  8  introduces 
the  other  class,  who  in  like  manner  are  to  be 
dismissed  with  thi9  distinction,  that  here  the  re¬ 
ference  to  the  other  soldiers  comes  into  view,  and 
indeed  as  the  object,  (lest  his  brethren,  sq.). 
The  faintness  of  heart  may  be  explained  as  fear¬ 
fulness,  as  natural  weakness,  and  not  so  much 
moral  cowardice,  or  as  L  28.  Ver.  9.  lj5B  to 
inquire,  inspect,  to  muster,  and  so  it  may  be 
rendered:  and  thus  the  captains  of  the  host  shall 
hold  a  muster.  The  distinction  between 

-T 

and  the  Shoterim  (officers)  which  indeed  is  ob¬ 
vious,  may  somewhat  account  for  the  absence  of 
the  article  which  Kbil  so  misses.  But  the  Sho¬ 
terim  have  scarcely  finished  speaking,  the  doing 
may  still  follow,  and  according  to  Num.  iii  10 
(although  the  HR  there  is  wanting  here)  and  iv. 
27,  the  meaniog  is,  to  take  order  for  a  still  oloser 
inspection.  The  mustering  also  aotually  occurs 
after  the  dismissal  of  those  previously  mentioned. 
8ohults  :  “  The  captains  of  the  host  should  lead, 
carry  out  the  command,”  whioh  is  not  demon¬ 
strable,  rather:  should  have  the  oversight.  The 
oaptains  of  the  host  are  the  chiefs  of  particular 
bands,  whioh  the  Shoterim  are  not  named,  so 
muoh  as  they  are  simply  appointed  under  charge 
of  the  Supreme  Head  (Josh,  i  10 sq. ;  iii.  2  sq.), 
so  that  upon  them  rests  the  obligation  to  seeure 
the  preparedness  for  war. 

6.  Vers.  10-20.  The  required  dismissal  of  the 
two  classes  in  Israel,  ver  5sq.,  applies,! he  impor¬ 
tance  of  human  life  in  relation  to  God,  as  it  was 
shown  in  war,  to  the  advantage  of  bis  neighbor, 
namely,  in  Israel  itself.  Ver.  10  sq.  now  makes 
this  reference  availing  over  against  the  enemy, 
first  with  regard  to  his  person,  then  as  to  his 
property.  They  are  summoned  by  heralds  to  the 
walls,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  peaceful  surren¬ 
der  and  subjection.  The  first  oase  is  that  of  a 
corresponding  answer  and  oonduct.  Ver.  11. 
DO  DDO  tax,  tribute,  thus  an  obligatory  tribute, 
and  that  indeed  of  personal  service.  Thus  a 
sparing  of  life.  In  the  second  case,  ver  12  may 
be  viewed  altogether  as  the  antecedent :  And 
thou  shalt  besiege  it.  and  the  Lord  thy 
Gtod  hath  delivered,  sq  — the  destruction,  ver. 
18,  is  simply  of  the  males  (xiii.  16)  who  would 
otherwise  threaten  Israel  with  death ;  on  the 
other  hand  the  others  might  contribute  to  his 
enjoyment  of  life,  and  were  therefore  to  be 
spared.  Ver.  14.  The  following  limitation  shows 
that  the  previous  two  cases  could  only  ooour  with 
enemies,  not  Canaanitea.  Ver.  16.  For  the  third 
case :  Canaan  ver.  16,  the  curse  rules.  Ver.  17 : 
Comp.  vii.  1  sq.  HD#  1**73  all  living,  i.  all 
men  (Josh.  x.  40:  xi.  11,  14).  Ver.  18.  Comp, 
still  xii.  81 ;  xviii.  9.  Eternal  life  is  of  more 


value  than  the  temporal.  Matt  xvi.  26.— Never- 
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theleas  (comp.  ziv.  21)  the  fruit  trees  are  to  be 
spared  because,  and  so  far  as,  the/  are  useful  to 
life.  Ver.  19  presupposes  the  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  directions  for  the  siege,  and  hence  the  temp- 
tali  on  to  use  even  the  fruit  trees  for  the  purpose 
(Schultz).  Comp.  xix.  6.  Since  PWj;  denotes 
the  fruit  trees  in  the  gardens  and  orchards  of 
the  oities,  it  is  dear  that  Hiarn  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  wild  trees  in  the  region  around, 
the  field  in  the  wider  sense,  which  is  made  more 
definite  in  ver.  20.  Other  renderings :  “  for  (the 
life)  of  man  is  the  tree  of  the  field  **  (synony¬ 
mous  with  rlg£)  thou  mayest  eat  thereof,  for  the 

life  of  man  is  preserved  through  the  tree,  thou 
mayest  not  out  it  down.  Schultz:  “For  inan  is 
oonneoted  with  (depends  upon)  the  tree  of  the 
field,”  xxiv.  6.  Kzobzl  and  Kbil:  “For  is  the 
tree  of  the  field  a  man,  to  come  before  thee  in 
the  siege T”  using  the  H  interrogative.  Thus: 
thou  mayest  besiege  men,  but  trees  are  not  thy 
enemies;  thou  mayest  rather  eat  of  them,  they 
are  useful  in  thy  purpose  with  the  city  in  the 
work  of  the  siege  and  destruction.  Others  still 
render  it  in  the  vocative:  for  0  man  the  tree  of 
the  field  cannot  offer  resistance,  sq.,  or:  it  is 
there  for  this  purpose,  namely,  your  support, 
that  it  (the  city)  may  be  besieged  by  you.  Some 
regard  mpn  j\p  D1KTI  O  as  a  parenthesis  and 

oonnect  -ioS  with  man  *tS  into :  tboa  ih&u 
not  out  down  the  tree  that  it  may  serve  in 
the  works  of  the  siege.  The  last  clause  is  also 
ezplained:  that,  the  tree  of  the  field  go  from  thy 
face  (be  destroyed)  in  the  siege;  or:  must 
go  from  before  thee  (be  saved)  in  the  fortifica¬ 
tions.  Ver.  20.  nnTl  until  it  be  over¬ 
thrown,  cast  down,  zzviii.  62  Others:  Until 
thou  hast  subdued  it.  [While  there  is  this  va¬ 
riety  in  the  renderings,  in  order  to  meet  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  tezt,  the  sense  is  clear  and  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  whichever  construction  may 
be  adopted.  The  oontrast  between  vers.  19  and 
20,  as  to  the  trees  alluded  to,  makes  it  clear  that 
the  trees  in  ver.  19  are  fruit  trees,  and  that  they 
were  to  be  spared  in  the  siege.  The  rendering 
in  our  version  accords  well  with  the  original 
tezt,  and  brings  the  sense  out  dearly,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  preferred.  See  farther  Bib 
Com. — A.  G.]. 

6.  Chap.  xzi.  vers.  1-9.  Closes  the  treatment 
of  the  sizth  oommand,  with  a  ceremony  impres¬ 
sively  symbolising  the  sacred  worth  of  human 
life.  Ver.  1.  HDTK  comp,  upon  v.  16  The 
case  is  that  of  unknown  murder.  Henoe  ver.  2, 
beside  the  elders  of  Israel  (19,  12)  t.  t.  those 
snpposed  especially  to  have  knowledge  in  the 
case,  judges  also  come  into  view,  both  proba¬ 
bly  from  the  neighboring  cities.  The  elders  of 
the  city, ascertained  by  these  as  nearest  to  the 
dead,  are  laid  under  obligation  and  indeed  as  its 
civil  representatives.  Not  that  the  murderer  was 
probably  from  that  city  (Kbobbl),  nor  because 
it  has  maintained  so  poor  a  police  (Schultz), 
but  because  blood-guiltiness  was  upon  Israel 
generally  (ziz.  10),  so  especially  upon  the 
places  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  murder. 
Hence  the  transaction  with  the  young  heifer, 
like  the  institution  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  solemnity  ezpressing  the  abhor- 


renoe  in  Israel,  at  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  Vers.  8-9  show  that  in  the  nature  of 
the  heifer,  the  sacrificial  qualities  are  near  at 
hand.  Comp,  upon  zv.  19,  and  Num.  ziz.  2. 
The  reference  of  the  requisites  in  ver.  8  to  the 
not  enfeebling  of  the  viul  force  by  toil  (K«il), 
is  too  remote,  in  any  case  the  necessary  thought 
of  a  peculiar  sanotifioation  for  the  end  in  view 
lies  nearer,  sinoe  the  thought  of  life  is  symbol¬ 
ized,  both  in  the  age,  and  in  the  female  (life- 
bearing)  sez.  To  this  sanctity  of  the  victim 
corresponds  the  locality  to  whioh  it  is  to  be  led, 
ver.  4,  the  common  (v.  18  sq.)  toil  of  men  (as 
ver.  8)  oan  neither  plough  nor  sow  there ;  gene¬ 
rally  a  waste  valley  where  nothing  fruitful  is 
done,  where  there  was  no  arable  ground  for 
seed  ;  it  oan  at  the  same  time  represent  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  human  part  icipation  and  knowledge 
in  the  murder  (ver.  7)  and  give  a  vivid  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the  fallen 
unknown  man.  For  that  there,  in  the  bottom 
of  that  valley,  untouched  by  men,  the  heifer’s 
neok  was  to  be  broken,  plainly  states  the 
assassin-like  manner  in  which  the  one  found 
fallen  backwards  was  killed.  The  elders  by  their 
acts, partly  express  for  their  city, that  as  it  lies 
nearest  it  oomes  into  account  with  respect  to  the 
murdered  one,  partly  announce  their  abhorrence 
as  to  what  has  occurred  (Ex.  ziii.  18;  Isa.  lzvi. 
8);  not  so  much  that  they  may  symbolically 
execute  the  punishment  due  to  the  murderer, 

(  Kiil),  nor  even  testify  in  aot  as  much  as  in 
them  lies,  that  they  are  pure  from  any  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  guilt,  as  they  have  devoted  to 
death  something  of  their  own,  from  which  they 
have  not  enjoyed  any  gain,  all  its  profit  being 
still  in  anticipation  (Schultz).  The  latter  ideas 
scarcely  entered  into  the  truly  profoundly 
thoughtful,  and  yet  simple  rite.  The  abhorrence 
of  the  murder,  as  it  is  directly  announced  in  the 
mode  of  the  victim’s  death,  has  clearly  the  ob¬ 
ject,  on  the  part  of  the  city,  represented  by  its 
elders,  of  removing  in  the  most  formal  and 
solemn  manner  the  guilt  of  blood.  According  to 

the  form  the  valley  must  be  [JVK  *?nj,  t.  e.  a 
brook- valley  (wady)  which  has  overflowing 
(from  jJV  firm,  strong,  enduring)  water  (Ps. 
lzziv.  15;  Ez.  ziv.  27)  whioh  may  take  away 
for  ever  the  shed  blood  of  the  heifer,  in  resem¬ 
blance  of  the  murder,  (comp.  ver.  6).  [There  is 
no  incongruity  between  the  rendering  rough 
▼alley  and  perennial  stream,  since  the  nar¬ 
rowest  gorge  would  be  skirted  by  some  barren, 
rocky  strips  whioh  could  not  be  ploughed  or 
sown. — A.  G.].  We  may  either  render  with 
Johlsoh  :  hard,  rooky  ground,  which  is  the 
positive  side,  of  whioh  the  following  expressions 
are  the  negative,  or  with  Hsbxhsimbb  :  the  firm 
ground,  which  designates  very  little  '** the  firm 
administration  of  justice  by  the  judge,”  which 
does  not  come  into  view  here,  but  rather  the 
firmness  of  the  elders  in  their  abhorrence  of  the 


deed.  The  idea  of  life  in  the  warding  off  of 
death,  the  thought  of  the  living  water  (Kno- 


bbl)  indeed  upon  the  “ lasting  verdure” 
(Schultz),  must  have  been  derived  from  Num. 
ziz.  17 ;  Lev.  ziv.  6.  The  presence  of  the 
priests,  who  coul  1  be  brought  from  the  nearest 
Levitical  cities,  (comp.  Intro .  g  4, 1.  22,  and  upon 
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chap.  x.  8 ;  xviii.  6  ;  xvii.  8-12)  is  in  entire  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  ceremony.  They  appear  with 
respect  to  the  transaction  itself,  its  religions  and 
symbolical  character,  as  well  as  with  respect  to 
the  ethical  and  legal  oase  to  which  the  transac¬ 
tion  refers.  As  to  the  first,  it  is  apparent  from 
the  close  approach  to  a  sacrificial  act ;  they  re¬ 
present  in  some  sense  the  sanctnary.  Comp. 
Num.  xix.  8,  4.  The  further  oeremony,  the 
washing  of  the  hand  with  water  from  the  brook 
in  the  valley,  a  symbolical  declaration  of  inno¬ 
cence  (Ps.  xxri.  6 ;  lxxiii.  18 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  24), 
is  performed, by  the  elders  of  the  nearest  city, 
with  reference  to  its  parti oipation  in  the  guilt, 
over  the  heifer,  which  had  been  treated  like 
the  murdered  man,  and  with  direct  reference  to 
him.  But  the  solemnity  of  the  whole  ceremony 
oulminates  in  the  prayer  which  follows,  and  in 
which  the  explanation  of  the  washing  of  the 
hands  appears.  Ver.  7.  Answer  (xix.  16)  to 
the  question  to  them  contained  in  the  murder, 
«.  e  ,  the  accusation,  or,  they  mutually  speak, 
the  elders,  ver.  7,  and  the  priests,  Ter.  8  (xxvii. 
14).  They  neither  did  the  orime,  nor  knew  of 
it.  This  blood,  as  it  was  represented  in  that 
of  the  heifer,  which  would  otherwise  be  laid 
upon  them  as  a  capital  orime,  as  if  they  would 
say,  we  know  not  the  murderer,  so  that  we  can 
meet  his  guilt  with  a  corresponding  punishment, 
ver.  8.  1BD,  to  cover,  conceal,  here;  the  blood,  the 
gnilt  of  it,  t.  *.,  to  forgive.  The  essential  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  oeremony  is  thus  apparent,  it  re¬ 
presents  on  one  hand  what  was  done  by  the 
murderer  to  the  murdered,  and  on  the  other 
hand  expresses  in  the  most  solemn  form  the  ab¬ 
horrence  of  the  crime,  and  the  innocence  of  the 
city  called  to  account  for  it.  The  nature  of  the 
act  was  expiatory,  not  because  the  heifer  was 
the  substitute  of  the  murderer,  but  because  the 
oity  most  concerned  substituted  it  for  the  share 
of  the  guilt  cleaving  to  it.  Hence  the  prayer, 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  transaction,  grounds 
itself  in  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  whose  im¬ 
port  with  regard  to  expiation  in  Israel,  for 
the  whole  sacrificial  service  down  to  its  fulfill¬ 
ment  in  Christ,  is  thus  made  apparent.  (Comp. 

xv.  16)  either  with  most,  lay  not  the 

guilt  and  punishment  of  innooent  blood  upon 
Israel,  or,  literally,  let  not  such  blood  appear 
further  in  Israel.  The  result  is  the  actual  ex¬ 
piation  in  every  oase  of  the  specified  crime.  The 
granting  of  the  request  oannot  be  assured. 
There  will  ever  be  innocent  blood  in  its  midst, 
but  ver.  9  HftKI,  Israel  as  far  as  possible  should 
put  it  away  (xix.  18)  if  not  through  an  expia¬ 
tion  upon  the  murderer,  still  through  the  pre¬ 
scribed  expiatory  act,  either,  because  it  should 
do  right,  sq.  or:  when  it  will  do  right,  sq. 
(xii.  26-28).  The  latter  interpretation  opens,  at 
the  same  time,  a  view  as  to  all  the  consequences. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Since  the  refuge  cities  are  expressly  oities 
of  the  Levites  (Num.  xxxv.  6)  they  share  in  the 
significance  of  the  dispersion  of  the  Levites 
among  Israel ;  “  that  they  may  be  a  great  but 
divided  place  of  testimony:”  (Bahr  II.  61)  i.  e. 
they  may  afford  in  particular  places  what  the 
dwelling  of  Jehovah,  the  altar, affords  generally. 


(1  Kings  i.  60sq  ;ii.28sq.;  Ex.  xxi.  14).  As  know¬ 
ing  the  law.  and  truly  as  judges,  the  priests  and 
Levites  are  brought  into  view ;  they  knew  whether 
it  was  murder  or  a  mere  casual  killing.  “  The 
separation  of  these  oities  of  refuge  1)  reminds 
us  of  the  distinction  between  wilful  and  unin¬ 
tentional  sins,  and  also  of  a  distinction  me  to 
the  punishment  of  sins.  ’  Pisoator.  The  O.  T. 
city  of  refuge  is  no  asylum  for  the  murderer, 
still  less  for  the  insol veut  debtor,  or  the  fugitive 
slave  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  neither 
was  it  merely  to  secure  the  manslayer  rom  the 
avenger  ol  blood,  for  if  he  left  the  oity  before 
the  high-priest’s  death  (Num.  xxxv.  26  sq.)  he 
was  exposed  to  the  avenger,  but  held  over  him 
an  exile,  which  was  merely  an  expiation  of  hie 
deed.  (“The  separation  of  the  oities  2)  is  a 
type  of  our  wretched  condition,  and  of  our  re¬ 
demption  through  Christ  our  High-Pr&eet.” 
Pisoator. 

2.  Since  the  discourse  takes  this  occasion  to 
treat  of  war,  under  the  sixth  command,  the  ob¬ 
jections  against  war  drawn  from  this  command 
are  without  force.  The  word  of  God  takes  the 
world,  as  it  lies  in  wickedness,  and  so  regards 
war  as  a  necessary  evil  for  the  present.  It 
speaks  to  the  individual  and  aids  him  to  peaoe, 
it  holds  out  firmly  the  final  prospect  of  peaoe 
generally,  only  however  through  orises  and 
wars,  which  cannot  endure.  What  is  possible 
and  what  ought  to  be  are  different  things,  Rom. 
xii.  18.  There  are  unrighteous  wars,  whieh 
grow  out  of  hatred,  selfishness,  lust  of  power, 
etc.  But  wars  of  oonquest  may  also  be  carried 
on  in  the  servioe  of  a  great  idea,  and  rightly 
become  destructive.  The  war  against  Canaan 
(xx.  16  sq.)  was  a  sacred  war.  Comp.  Doot.  and 
Eth.  upon  i.  6 ;  iv.  40 ;  par.  9,  and  upon  chap.  vii. 
par.  2.  Was  ii  a  war  expressly  commanded  by 
God,  Ex.  xvii.  14  sq. ;  Num.  xxiv.  20;  xzxi.  2 
sq. ;  xxv.  17,  then  it  is  not  merely  permitted  as 
the  Rabbins  distinguish,  to  make  war.  It  is 
a  duty  to  make  war  if  there  is  no  possible  deliver¬ 
ance  otherwise.  Defensive  wars  are  neoessary. 
Offensive  wars  may  become  obligatory.  The 
so-called  “ blood-letting”  carried  on  under  the 
plea  of  political  advantage,  the  most  demorali¬ 
sing  civil  wars,  should  be  prevented,  but  viewed 
iu  their  higher  relations,  they  have  their  mis¬ 
sionary  character,  even  civilisation  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  follow  them.  “  What  does  not  Christen¬ 
dom,  as  to  its  spread  in  the  world,  owe  to  those 
dialeotical  popular  movements,  whioh  are  wars, 
leaving  oat  of  view  even  the  fact  that  war  has 
its  destination,  to  reveal  the  finite  nature  of  all 
things,  to  raise  the  world  to  greater  piety,  and 
to  help  it  to  the  knowledge  of  the  one  thing 
needful.”  (Marhiinrkr  theol.  moraL  p.  829). 
[The  wars  of  Israel  generally  though  not  always 
were  wars  of  the  Lord.  Their  enemies  were  His 
since  they  were  His  people.  But  the  war  with 
the  Canaanites  was  peculiarly  a  war  of  the  Lord. 
These  nations  had  filled  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities.  The  time  of  judgment  had  come, 
and  Israel  was  called  to  exeonte  that  judgment. 
The  oommaod  to  kill  everything  that  breathed 
was  a  jndioial  sentence.  There  is  nothing  in 
such  a  command  more  diflic  lit  to  explain  than  in 
any  of  the  judicial  providences  of  God.  And 
this  character  of  the  war  must  be  borne  in 
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mind  when  we  are  considering  the  unwonted 
severity  which  marked  it. — A.  G.]. 

3.  “  Moaes  insists  ae  little  ae  any  other  writer 
upon  ordinary  courage.  The  O.  T.  indeed  has 
not  cultivated  that  idea.  It  puts  confidence  in 
God  generally  in  its  room ;  and  in  the  room  of 
warlike  courage  more  definitely  confidence  in 
God,  who  regards  human  life  as  sacred  and  valu¬ 
able,  and  therefore  preserves  it.  It  corresponds 
alone  also  with  its  religious  peculiarity,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  which  it  was  not  fitted  to  cultivate  the 
usual  warlike  virtues  as  such,  but  truly  the  other 
less  oonspiouous  but  doubtless  higher  virtues. 
The  rules  of  war  whioh  chap.  xx.  contains,  bear 
a  decided  religious  stamp  upon  the  ground  of 
the  sacredness  of  life,  do  not  spring  from  the 
lower  sources  of  prudenoe,  but  from  the  high, 
sacred  fountain  in  God.” — Schulte. 

4.  “  The  following  commands  spring  especially 
from  two  fundamental  thoughts  1)  Israel  is  the 
people  of  God,  and  oarries  on  war  therefore 
only  in  His  name ;  therefore  it  Bhould  not 
trust  to  an  arm  of  flesh,  but  release  from  duty 
in  war,  every  one  who  either  had  formed  a  new 
relation,  or  even  only  whose  faint-heartedness 
had  taken  away  that  courage  of  faith  which  is 
the  strength  of  the  hosts  of  the  Lord.  2).  Peace 
should  be  dearer  to  the  people  of  God  than  war. 
It  never  needed  to  yield  to  the  lust  of  conquest, 
and  with  the  exception  therefore  of  the  right¬ 
eous  punishments,  whioh  as  a  trust  of  the  Lord 
it  must  execute,  it  must  offer  peace  constantly, 
and  even  spare  the  fruit  trees  in  the  fortification 
and  siege.’* — V.  Geblaob. 

5.  Since  all  expiation  in  Israel  is  connected 
with  a  sacrifice  (Lev.  xvii.  11),  the  expiatory 
rite,  ohap.  xxi.  must  have  a  saorifioial  charac¬ 
ter.  But  as  Baumgartbn  remarks  it  cannot 
possibly  be  literally  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
“sinoe  then  it  might  easily  mislead  to  the  idea 
that  a  murder  oould  be  expiated  by  a  sacrifice  ” 
The  guilt  also  is  only  mdireot  and  relative.  It 
is  therefore  on  the  other  hand  correct  to  regard 
the  ceremony  (ver.  5)  as  belonging  to  the  sphere 
of  law  and  justice  into  whioh  the  murderer  has 
fallen. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  Chap.  xix.  ver.  8.  Stabkb  :  “Thus  God 
prepares  the  way  by  His  word  and  Spirit,  and 
by  His  servants,  to  His  refuge.  His  Saviour,  that 
nothing  may  prove  a  hindrance  in  the  way;  as  he 
did  through  John  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  8.  But 
Christ  is  equally  near  all  His  servants,  Matt.  xi. 
28;  John  vi.  87.  Biel.  Bib:  “How  excellent 
is  the  refuge  which  tempted  and  troubled  sin¬ 
ners  have  in  Him,  in  whom  is  the  whole  fulness 
of  the  Godhead ;  so  that  no  sin,  no  law.  curse, 
nor  Satan,  death  or  hell,  can  reach  them  I  The 
finger  posts  point  to  Him.  John  i.  29.  But 
whoever  will  have  safety  in  Him  must  forsake 
father,  mother  and  all.  Ps.  xlv.  10 ;  Luke  xiv. 
26.”  Wubth.  Bib.,  ver.  10:  “Magistrates 
ought  not  only  to  punish  the  guilty,  but  protect 
and  save  the  innocent,”  vers.  1-18.  The  place 
of  refuge  in  Israel  a  security,  but  no  protection 
for  sin.”  Ver.  14.  Pisoatob  :  “God  cares  not 
only  for  the  body  and  life  of  our  neighbor,  but 
for  all  that  is  necessary  for  his  abode,  and  pur¬ 


poses  that  no  one  shall  injure  another  in  this  re- 
speot.”  Baumgartbn:  “With  these  directions 
the  prohibition  as  to  the  landmark  is  so  far  con¬ 
nected,  as  it  also  has  its  deepest  ground  in  the 
character  of  the  land  as  the  possession  of  Jeho¬ 
vah.  Hence  Moses  returns  immediately  to  the 
judioial  investigation  of  the  murder.”  Berl. 
Bib.  :  “  In  ver.  14  to  prevent  civil  wars  among 
His  people,  God  forbids  any  alteration  of  the 
limits,  onoe  fixed  by  lot  in  the  division  of  the  land. 
Each  family  and  tribe  should  keep  within  its  in¬ 
heritance.”  Osiakdbb,  ver.  20.  If  the  magis¬ 
trates  cannot  see  the  heart,  they  may  prevent 
the  orime  from  becoming  common. 

Chap.  xx.  1.  Richter.  “This  is  not  the  mere 
natural  encouragement  of  the  war  songs.  ’ 
Baumgartbn  :  “  As  the  heathen  ocoupy  all  the 
land,  Israel  must  enter  through  contest ;  but  its 
peaceful  and  happy  life,  in  its  most  sensitive 
points,  is  not  disturbed  by  war.”  Vers.  2-8. 
Piscator.  Example  and  form  of  a  live  field 
preacher  and  sermon;  is  the  cause  good,  are 
they  contending  for  the  word  of  God  aud  the 
fatherland,  God  is  present  with  them  and  assures 
the  victory.”  [8o  especially  with  Christ’s  sol¬ 
diers,  and  in  His  cause. — A.  G.l.  Starke  : 
“  Although  God’s  hand  is  in  wars  displeasing  to 
Him,  still  He  is  only  to  be  looked  for  in  His  gra¬ 
cious  presence,  in  righteous  wars.”  Osiander  : 
“  If  it  is  not  every  man's  duty  to  aoonstom  him¬ 
self  to  wars,  it  is  every  Christian’s  duty  to  carry 
on  continual  warfare  with  the  devil,  etc.  These 
rules  for  natural  wars  are  also  for  the  spiritual ; 
they  are  in  foroe  in  the  wars  of  the  Lord  and 
will  be  practically  shown  in  the  believer.  Ver. 
4.  Schultz  :  “  The  Lord  will  do  the  work.  Hi* 
people  reap  the  fruits.”  How  are  wars  victo¬ 
rious  :  when  in  the  soldiers  there  is  no  other  fear 
than  the  fear  of  God,  when  there  is  no  other  trust 
in  weapons  than  trust  in  God ;  when  above  all 
the  Lord  is  the  oaptain  of  the  host.  Ver.  5  sq., 
Richter:  “God  chooses  and  will  have  no  con¬ 
strained  soldier,  Ps.  cx.  8.  There  is  in  vers. 
5-7  at  the  same  time  a  full  estimate  of  earthly 
joys  which  charm  the  heart  only  at  the  begin¬ 
ning,  but  whose  vanity  is  soon  recognized.  Ver. 
8,  comp.  Rev.  xxi.  8  and  also  Jud.  vii.  8  sq.  Ver.10. 
Sciiults:  Israel,  although  conquering  and  trans¬ 
forming  the  world  (ii.  25)  is  a  peaceful  people.  Its 
final  destination,  great  end,  not  destruction,  but 
from  the  beginning  the  mediator  of  blessings. 
Gen.  xii.  8,  (Isa.  xlv.  14;  xlix.  28)”  Matt.  x. 
12,  18.  Vers.  11-12.  Berl.  Bib.:  “Has  the 
Lord  for  so  long  a  time  in  his  patience  invited 
us  to  peace  !  But  we  choose  peace  in  the  flesh. 
He  offers  that  only  through  righteousness.  Isa 
xxxii.  17.  Let  us  reoeive  it  while  there  is  time. 


For  the  Jews  who  rejeet  Him  there  remains 
nothing  but  the  sword,”  ver.  18.  Here  only 
tolerance  is  injurious  and  blameworthy.  Ver. 
19.  “  May  be  spiritually  explained  that  we 
should  noi  oontend  against  those  who  are  for  us 
and  not  against  us.”  Baumgartbn  :“The  primi¬ 
tive  destination  of  the  fruit  tree.  Gen.  i.  29; 
ii.  9,  16  sq. ;  iii.  2,  22.  Israel  a  tree,  Ex.  xv. 
17.  Humanity  even  to  its  extremest  limits  a 
oharge  for  Israel.  The  kingdom  of  the  world  is 
later  presented  as  animal,  the  kingdom  of 


Israel  as  a  kingdom  of  men.” 

Chap.  xxi.  ver.  2.  Piscator.  “The  public 
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highways  should  be  safe.”  The  organic  con¬ 
nection  in  Israel  must  appear  prominently,  pre 
oisely  when  a  member  has  been  broken  off. 
God  lays  the  duty  upon  men,  does  not  refer  to  the 
lot,  to  disoover  the  murderer ;  he  should  let  him¬ 
self  be  reoognised,  or  make  himself  known,  to 
which  the  oeremony  in  its  publicity  and  solem¬ 
nity  might  contribute.  God  is  the  God  of  order. 
The  extraordinary  interventions  of  God  a^e 
kept  baok,  behind  the  order  of  salvation  for  the 
individual  and  the  world,  at  the  same  time  be¬ 
hind  the  order  o*'  the  magistrates  for  all.  Ver. 
8  sq.  Langs:  “For  the  rest  we  learn  here  how 
we  may  deal  with  the  sins  of  others,  but  should 


not  be  partakers  in  them.”  Rom.  i.  82:  2  John 
11.  Ver.  6.  Calvin:  “As  if  they  placed  the 
corpse  of  the  dead  before  God.”  Ver.  9.  Bk&l. 
Bib.:  “We  learn  among  other  things  that  we 
should  from  the  heart  ask  God  to  pardon  onr 
unknown  sins  of  spiritual  murder  against  onr 
neighbor,  1  John  iii.  16,  and  even  against  our¬ 
selves,  Eph.  iv.  17-19  (Ps.  xc.  8),  for  the  sake 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  whioh  was  poured  out  in 
the  deep  valley  of  humiliation  and  in  the  great 
thirst  of  the  forsaking  of  His  heart;  that  God 
would  not  impute  to  us  our  blood-guiltiness,  bnt 
be  graoious  to  us  for  the  sake  of  His  dear  Sob, 
and  forgive  our  sin.” 


The  Seventh  Commandment. 


Chaptbb  XXI.  10-28. 

10  When  thou  goest  forth  to  war  against  thine  enemies,  and  the  Lord  thy,  God  hath 

11  delivered  them  into  thine  hands,  and  thou  hast  taken  them  captive,  And  seest 
among  the  captives  a  beautiful  woman,  and  hast  [holdest]  a  desire  unto  her,  that 

12  thou  wouldest  have  [and  takest]  her  to  thy  wife ;  Then  thou  shalt  bring  [And 
bringest]  her  home  to  thine  house,  and  [so]  she  shall  shave  her  head,  and  pare 

13  [make,  make  right]  her  nails :  And  she  shall  put  the  raiment  of  her  captivity  from 
off  her,  and  shall  remain  in  thine  house,  and  bewail  her  father  and  her  mother  a 
full  month  [so  many  days]  :  and  after  that,  thou  shalt  go  in  unto  her,  and  be  her 

14  husband,  and  she  shall  be  thy  wife.  And  it  shall  be,  if  thou  have  no  delight 
[more]  in  her,  then  thou  shalt  let  her  go  whither  she  will  [go  after  her  soul,  desire] ; 
but  thou  shalt  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money ;  thou  shalt  not  make  merchandise  of 

15  her  [treat  her  harshly],  because  thou  hast  humbled  her.  If  a  man  have  two  wives, 
one  beloved,  and  another  hated,  and  they  have  borne  him  children  [sons],  both  the 

16  beloved  and  the  hated ;  and  if  the  first-born  son  be  hers  that  was  hated :  Then  it 
shall  be,  when  [at  the  day]  he  maketh  his  sons  to  inherit  that  which  he  hath,  that 
he  may  [see,  vii.  22 ;  xii.  17]  not  make  the  son  of  the  beloved  first-born,  before 

17  the  son  of  the  hated,  which  is  indeed  [om.  which  is  indeed ]  the  first-born :  But  he 
shall  acknowledge  the  son  of  the  hated  for  [am.  for ]  the  first-born,  by  giving  him  a 
double  portion  of  all  that  he  hath  [all  that  is  found  with  him] :  for  he  is  the  begin- 

18  ning  [firstling]  of  his  strength ;  the  right  of  the  first-born  is  his.  If  a  man  have  a 
stubborn  and  rebellious  son,  which  will  not  obey  the  voice  of  his  father,  or  the 
voice  of  his  mother,  and  that ,  when  they  have  chastened  him,  will  not  hearken 

19  unto  them :  Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on  him,  and  bring  him 

20  out  unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  and  unto  the  gate  of  his  place ;  And  they  shall  say 
unto  the  elders  of  his  city,  This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will  not  obey 

21  our  voice ;  he  is  a  glutton  [spendthrift]  and  a  drunkard.  And  all  the  men  of  his 
city  shall  stone  him  with  stones,  that  he  die :  so  shalt  thou  [and  thou  shalt]  put 

22  evil  away  from  among  you,  and  all  Israel  shall  hear,  and  fear.  And  if  a  man 
have  committed  a  sin  worthy  of  death,  and  he  be  to  be  put  to  death,  and  thou  hang 

23  him  on  a  tree :  His  body  shall  not  remain  all  night  upon  the  tree,  but  thou  shalt 
in  any  wise  bury  him  that  day ;  (for  he  that  is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God  [the 
curse  of  God] ;)  that  thy  land  be  not  defiled,  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee 
for  an  inheritance. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  10-14.  Moses  comes  first  to  speak  of 
the  seventh  command,  its  explanation  and  appli¬ 
cation,  as  after  the  possession  of  Canaan,  thus 


entirely  as  xx.  1,  and  consequently  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  enemies  not  Canaanites  (vii.  8),  from 
whom  an  Israelite  might  take  himself  a  wife. 
Ver.  10  (xx.  18).  and  7\'2?  (ver.  11),  pro 
concrete,  captives.  Ver.  11.  Comp.  Gen.  xxix. 
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17;  xxxiv.  8  (DeuLvii.  7;  x.  15).  The  circum¬ 
stance  was  natural  and  human,  but  also  leads  to 
regulated  and  enduring  relations.  And  takest, 
sq.,  namely  to  thy  wife,  otherwise  the  bring- 
lng  her  home  would  be  out  of  plaoe.  But  to  this 
insertion  into  the  home  there  must  follow  a  not 
less  natural  and  humane  severing  of  previous 
relations  on  the  part  of  the  woman.  Aj  the 
head  is  to  be  shaven,  the  clothing  in  whioh  she 
was  captured  to  be  put  off,  so  the  making  is  to 
average,  set  right  the  nails,  t.  e.  to  cut  them  (2 
8am.  xix.  26).  Not  as  the  pietists  among  the 
Rabbins,  to  make  herself  repulsive,  and  deter 
the  son  of  Israel  from  the  heathen ;  nor  even  as 
a  mourning  custom  (xiv.  1 ;  Lev.  xxi.  6),  in 
whioh  they  permitted  the  nails  to  grow,  unless 
the  cutting  was  practised  under  the  supposition 
of  colored  nails ;  but  as  outwardly  in  the  body 
and  clothing,  so  inwardly  she  should  have  time 
through  the  mourning  to  detaoh  herself  from 
her  previous  relations  (comp.  Lev,  xiv.  8 ;  Num 
vi.  9;  viil.  7).  Her  defenceless  condition,  be¬ 
yond  the  pale  of  law,  seoures  her  human  sym¬ 
pathy.  The  transition  from  heathenism  was 
not  indeed  symbolised ;  but  in  so  tender  and 
affecting  an  indulgence  of  the  human,  a  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  way  to  the  divine  oould  scarcely 
foil  (Ps.  xiv.  10).  The  marriage  relation  (ver. 
18)  is  a  dominion,  xxiv.  1.  But  beoause  it  was 
marriage,  ver.  14.  therefore  a  formal  separation 
(Matt  xix.  8),  that  she  might  go  out  free  whi¬ 
ther  she  would  (Jer.  xxxiv.  16).  Comp.  Ex. 
xxi.  8,  1 1 ;  Deut  xxiv.  7.  The  humiliation  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  captivity,  the  taking  to  wife  (espe- 
eially  xxii.  24).  One  act  of  violence  should  not 
be  followed  by  another  and  harsher.  [The  law 
was  obviously  fitted  to  restrain  the  violenoe  of 
lawless  passion.  The  month's  delay  would  test 
the  sincerity  and  purity  of  the  love  or  desire. , 
If  at  its  expiration  he  still  delighted  in  her  to 
take  her  for  a  wife,  then  she  was  to  become  his 
wife ;  if  not,  then  she  was  to  go  out  free.  He 
could  not  treat  her  as  a  slave  ;  neither  sell  her 
nor  treat  her  with  constraint.  It  was  a  merci- 
ibl  provision  for  those  who  were  regarded  as 
the  spoils  of  war. — A.  Q  ] 

2.  Vers.  16-17.  There  may  be  also  a  second 
wife  whioh  a  man  takes,  and  indeed  the  beloved 
one;  therefore,  in  the  second  place,  what  should 
be  of  force  in  regard  to  such  a  marriage — mar¬ 
riage  direction  (Schultx).  Ver.  16.  The  case 
was  similar  to  that  of  Jacob,  the  father  of  the 
people,  Gen.  xxix.  80.  In  such  a  case  it  depends 
more  and  more  at  last  upon  love  and  hatred 
(Gen.  xxix.  81).  Comp.  Matt.  vi.  24;  Luke  xiv. 
26;  Bom.  ix.  18  (1  Sam.  i.  6,  6).  Moses,  how¬ 
ever,  must  indulge  the  oustom ;  its  morality  is 
not  therewith  conceded ;  he  limits  it  in  its  prac¬ 
tical  oonsequences.  Thus,  moreover,  the  very 
natural  transfer  from  the  mothers  to  then*  sons. 
The  preference,  ver.  16,  should  not  give  supe¬ 
riority  in  reference  to  the  inheritance,  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  family ;  it  must  respect  the  natural 
right,  the  priority  in  this  regard  must  be  al¬ 
lowed.  ~Sy  (comp.  v.  7)  is  not  while  the  same 
remains  alive ;  that  is  self-evident.  The  right 
of  primogeniture,  ver.  17,  D'JP  'D,  mouth,  two 
mouthfals.  t.  e.  one  time  as  much  more  as  to 
eaoh  and  every  other  son,  concerns  merely  the 
11 


inheritance.  He  represents  the  family  generally 
after  the  father's  death.  Comp,  still  Gen  xlix.  8. 

8.  Vert.  18-21.  As  in  the  foregoing,  the  direc¬ 
tion  concerning  marriage  embraoes  parents  and 
children,  so  thirdly  ver.  18  sq.,  the  wedded  life 
expressly  on  the  side  of  the  children.  There 
may  be  a  son,  who  appears  to  his  father  worthy 
of  preference,  and  not  merely  as  before  on  his 
mother’s  account,  but  who  is  also  rejected  by  him, 
and  at  the  same  time  by  his  mother,  and  indeed 
entirely  through  his  son's  misconduct.  Comp,  upon 
iv.  86 ;  viii.  6.  He  disputes  the  parental,  t.  «.,  di¬ 
vine  authority  in  disposition  and  life,  and  indeed 
although  it  has  been  held  before  him  thus  with 
lull  knowledge  and  purpose.  Ver.  19.  The  mo¬ 
ther  agrees  with  the  father  so  that  it  is  publicly 
witnessed.  With  the  parental, the  civil  authority 
is  also  endangered,  and  hence  the  oase  passes 
from  ihat,to  this  (comp.  xvii.  6).  The  elders  do 
not  appear  as  judges,  for  ver.  20,  the  mere  accu¬ 
sation,  as  at  the  same  time  proceeding  from 
both  parents,  is  satisfactorily  confirmed  through 
the  specification :  Glutton,  sq.,  (Prov.  xxiii. 
80;  xxviii.  7)  and  requires  no  further  proof 
or  judicial  investigation  (Matt.  xi.  19).  Upon 
ver.  21  comp.  Prov.  xix.  18.  When  the  parents 
are  the  accusers  they  should  not  also  cast  the 
stones.  When  the  whole  oity  agrees,  the  case: 
moreover  lies  beyond  question.  Comp.  xiii.  11 ; 
vi.  12.  [Parental  authority  is  upheld,  but  at 
the  same  time  guarded.  The  power  of  life  and 
death  does  not  vest  in  the  Israelitish  father. 
—A.  G.]. 

4.  Vers.  22,  28,  Give  the  conclusion  to  the  deu- 
teronomio  completion  of  the  seventh  command¬ 
ment,  whose  transgression  draws  after  it  the 
death  penalty  (8chults).  But  it  is  not  of  the 
death  penalty  generally  whioh  the  discourse  here 
treats  in  this  appendix  to  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graph,  but  of  a  ptouliar,  significant,  intensifying 
of  the  death-sentence,  as  it  appears  in  the  pro¬ 
cedure  with  the  person  executed.  The  rebellion 
against  the  power  and  glory  of  God  in  the  pa¬ 
rental  authority,  on  the  part  of  a  son  to  be  stoned,  * 
gives  the  connection.  The  turrender  of  the  same, 
by  both  parents,  to  the  executive  of  the  cHy,  is 
already  as  a  curse  of  God.  V,er.  22.  Comp, 
upon  xix.  6.  The  suspending  of  the  body  on  the- 
tree,  (probably  a  post  similar  to  a  cross)  raised 
to  some  extent  the  executed  from  the  earth, 
whioh  he  was  no  longer  worthy  to  tread,  and 
held  him  heavenwards,  as  without  hope,  and  for 
the  sorer  vengeance  of  God.  (Num.  xxv.  4;  Gen. 
xl.  19;  Jo  h.  x.  26).  That  day  upon  which  he 
was  slain,  and  afterwards  hanged,  before  the 


sunset.  the  word  contains  the  idea;  to 

reject  as  detestable,  wherefore  the  one  cursed 
of  God  must  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible  out 
of  sight,  from  off  the  land  given  by  God,  whioh  is 
defiled  (morally,  not  physioally,  not  even  leviti- 
rally)  by  him  (Lev.  xviii.  24,  28;  Num.  xxxv.  84).. 

“  Then  rests  the  blessiog  eye  of  J ehovah  ever  upon 
the  land  of  Israel  (xi.  12)  and  this  divine  blessing 
must  overcome  and  remove  every  ourse.”  Battm- 
g  arts  if.  Comp,  upon  Gal.  iii.  18.  According 
to  the  Talmud:  “  For  one  hanged  has  oursed 
God  (because  this  intense  emphatio  punishment 
was  usual  only  in  cases  of  blasphemy  ").  Ras- 
ohi:  *•  For  it  is  an  injury  to  God,  sq.,"  when 
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he  who  is  made  in  the  image  of  God  remains 
longer  so  detestable  a  spectacle.  Comp.  John 
xix.  81.  [“Suspension  whether  from  cross, 
stake  or  gallows,  was  not  used  as  a  mode  of 
taking  life,  but  in  cases  of  peculiar  atrocity  was 
added  after  death  to  enhance  the  punishment, 
and,  as  the  Rabbins  held,  only  for  the  crimes 
of  idolatry  and  oursing  God.  The  command, 
Num.  xxv.  4,  6,  appears  to  mean  that  the  rebels 
should  be  first  slain,  and  then  impaled  or  nailed 
to  crosses.  The  word  used  there  is  different 
from  that  used  here.**  “The  grounds  of  the 
emphatio  detestation  expressed  in  the  text 
against  him  that  is  hanged,  depend  in  some  de¬ 
gree  on  the  exact  rendering  of  the  words.  The 

oase  attached  to  XlSSp  (see  Lighttoot,  Gala¬ 
tians,  p.  150)  may  denote  either  the  person  who 
pronounces  the  curse  (Judg.  ix.  57),  or  the  per¬ 
son  against  whom  it  is  pronounced  (Gen.  xxvii. 
18).  We  may  explain  therefore  either  *  he  that 
is  hanged  is  accursed  of  God,*  as  Sift.,  Vul., 
Stk.,  St.  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  18,  and  most  Christian 
commentators,  or  he  that  is  hanged  is  a  curse 
(injury,  insult,  mockery)  to  God,  as  by  most 
Jewish  commentators  sinoe  the  seoond  oentury 
of  the  Christian  era.  There  oan  be  no  doubt 
that  the  former  rendering  is  the  original  and 
correot  one.'*  Bib.  Com.  See  also  Langs,  Gala¬ 
tians,  Brown  on  Galatians,  and  Wordsworth. — 
A.  G.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  relations  of  war  offer  a  fitting  occasion 
for  the  exercise  of  humanity  (i.  6 — iv.  40;  Doct. 
and  Eth.  8).  The  general  human  lore,  which 
as  placed  by  God  in  the  heart  of  every  man  is 
sacred,  and  is  to  be  heartily  esteemed,  is  made 
availing  directly  over  against  passion,  as  in  the 
speoial  oase,  ver.  11.  Thus  should  the  sacred 
ties  which  bind  men  to  their  parents  (ver.  18), 
and  the  worth  and  dignity  of  human  personality 
(ver.  14)  have  influence  with  Israel  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  to  the  not- Israel. 

2.  That  Israel  is  elastio  enough  for  a  relation 
of  love,  even  of  marriage  with  foreign  women, 
shows  again  jts  destination  for  humanity  at 
large. 

8.  The  deep,  quiet  reverence  exerts  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  prevalent  custom  to  whioh  Moses 
refers,  and  beoomes  a  protection  here  to  the 
lowly  wife,  a  captive  in  war,  and  unable  to 
make  any  resistance.  The  passion  is  elevated 
in  the  form  of  marriage;  still  more  the  wife 
appears,  and  indeed  in  her  most  helpless  form, 
as  justified  over  against  her  husband. 

4.  The  form  of  marriage  which  Moses  must 
allow  here  for  the  time,  is  generally  that  of  poly¬ 
gamy.  But  its  opposition  to  the  original  mar¬ 
riage  ordinance  he  has  established  already,  Gen. 
ii.  22,  24,  as  Christ  also  refers  to  the  same  ori¬ 
ginal  ordinance  against  divorce.  What  is  self- 
evident  in  the  woman,  as  she  is  brought  by  God 
to  the  man,  her  entire  personal  concession  to 
her  husband,  for  which  reason  he  would  have 
her  called  “woman;**  that  is  the  duty  of  the 
husband  to  his  wife,  sinoe  it  is  not  uttered  first 
as  a  command,  but  only  as  an  actual  fact,  as  the 
most  natural  thing  whioh  could  occur,  Gen.  ii. 
24.  Polygamy,  on  the  contrary,  with  respect 


to  the  man  bears  the  character  of  unfaithfulness, 
instead  of  “  being  one  flesh,*’  of  the  restless  and 
unsatisfied  lust  or  the  flesh.  When  on  the  part 
of  tbe  wife,  envy,  jealousy,  bitterness,  appear  as 
the  results  of  the  polygamous  relation,  then  we 
see  first  the  wretchedness,  the  impossibility  of  a 
polygamous  institution,  to  which  all  the  bints 
of  Moses  (ver.  15  sq.;  18  sq.)  point.  Mono¬ 
gamy  has  its  necessity  in  the  very  nature  of 
marriage;  it  is  indeed  its  very  idea.  Henoe 
there  is  no  necessity  that  the  law  should  enjoin 
it,  but  wait  until  the  custom  has  developed  itself 
in  and  through  the  morality  of  the  idea  of  mar¬ 
riage.  While  polygamy  draws  man  to  bestiality 
(Baumgartbb:  “Because  the  woman  has  not 
yet  been  restored  to  her  full  personality  from 
the  fall  through  the  word  of  the  serpent**),  is 
thus  therefore  far  removed  from  humanity,  the 
humanity  of  the  monogamous  marriage  reaches 
perfection  in  the  mystery  (Eph.  v.  86)  in  regard 
to  Christ  and  the  Churoh.  Where  there  is  no  mu¬ 
tual  esteem  of  the  individual^nd  of  the  personality, 
e.  y.,  where  the  system  of  slavery  exists,  there 
polygamy  prevails,  and  it  follows  therefore  that 
everything  in  Deuteronomy  whioh  promotes  and 
confirms  human  rights,  strikes  a  blow  at  the 
very  root  of  polygamy. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Vers.  10,  11.  Wurth.  Bib.:  “Parents,  part¬ 
ners,  children,  are  often  torn  asunder  in  war, 
and  do  not  see  each  other  again ;  let  ns  there¬ 
fore  pray  diligently:  Thou,  dear  Lord  God, 
preserve  us  from  war  and  bloodshed.**  Ver. 
14.  Obiandbr  :  “  God  looks  with  pity  upon  the 
wretchedness  of  the  captive,  Gen.  xxxix.  8  eq. ; 
21  sq.**  Ver.  15  sq.  Starkb:  “The  oase  is 
quite  different  with  respect  to  Cain,  Esau,  Reu¬ 
ben.”  Tub.  Bib.  :  “  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of 
parents  to  be  impartial  towards  their  ohildren.” 
Ver.  18  sq.  Starkb:  “The  Jews  infer  thence, 
that  God  makes  no  distinction  between  fathers 
and  mothers.  All  other  duties  are  included 
under  obedience.”  Baumoartbn:  “The  true 
divine  ordinance  in  this  region  is  overstepped 
in  two  directions:  through  strictness,  which 
amounts  to  cruelty ;  by  levity,  whioh  passes  into 
weakness:  the  former  in  the  periods  of  rude 
unbroken  society;  the  latter  in  those  more 
civilised.  The  law  of  Moses  here  given  is  a  bit¬ 
ter  but  wholesome  pill  to  the  base  and  shaiqe- 
ful  tenderness  under  which  we  suffer  and  are 
corrupted  at  present.  According  to  the  Talmud 
this  law  was  never  executed.  Comp,  further  2 
Sam.  xviii.  17.  What  the  rod  of  the  parents 
negleots  or  does  not  reach,  ofttimes  makes  a  de¬ 
mand  upon  the  hangman.”  Ver.  22  6q.  Baum- 
garten:  “That  this  removal  from  the  earth 
may  be  designated  as  an  exaltation  and  redemp¬ 
tion  (John  iii.  14;  xii.  82)  requires  the  whole 
divine  almighty  power  of  Christ,  who  overoame 
even  the  abyss  of  bell,  and  takes  possession  of 
heaven.”  Sohults:  “In  the  New  Testament 
the  death-penalty  for  the  child  vanishes  with 
the  received  possibility  of  conversion.  The  dis¬ 
figuring  of  the  executed  after  his  death  finds  its 
discharge  in  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  upon 
the  cross.  Is  the  death-penalty,  viewed  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  atoning  death  of  Christ,  still  Chris- 
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tian  ?”  Richtir:  “  Tbe  removal  from  the  on  reed 
tree,  and  the  burial  hare  their  goal  also  in  Christ, 
in  whom  guilt  and  the  onree  are  done  away,  the 
law  has  its  satisfaction,  the  earth  is  purified, 
that  the  blessing  may  come  upon  all  nations, 
Gal.  iii.  14.”  Calvin:  The  destination  of  tbe 
human  race  is  to  be  buried,  both  as  a  pledge 
and  symbol  of  the  resurrection,  and  that  the 
living  may  be  spared  the  sight,  and  escape  con¬ 
tamination  from  such  a  spectacle.  [••  Christ 
was  made  a  curse  for  us.  Gal.  iii.  18,  and  thus 
redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  not  only 
dying  for  our  sins,  but  suffering  that  particular 
kind  of  death  whioh  the  law  had  specified  as 
that  of  those  who  were  under  a  curse  of  God. 


He  summed  up  all  mankind  in  Himself,  being 
the  second  Adam,  and  bv  being  in  the  likeness 
of  sinfal  flesh  (Bom.  ▼lit.  8),  and  yet  perfectly 
sinless,  He  paid  a  sufficient  penalty  and  made 
adequate  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  all  whom 
He  represented  by  shedding  His  own  most  pre¬ 
cious  blood,  and  bare  our  sins  in  His  own  body 
on  the  tree  (1  Pet.  ii.  241,  and  took  them  upon 
Himself,  and  took  away  from  us  the  curse  of  the 
law  under  which  all  mankind  lay  for  disobe¬ 
dience;  and  by  His  perfect  obedience  in  our  na¬ 
ture  presented  us  in  a  state  of  acceptability  with 
God,  and  became  the  Lord  our  Righteousness, 
in  whom  we  are  justified  before  Him.”  Wobds- 
wobth. — A.  G.] 


The  Eighth  Commandment. 

Chap.  XXII.  1-12. 

1  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother's  ox  or  his  sheep  go  astray,  and  hide  thyself  from 
them :  thou  shalt  in  any  case  [rather  thou  shalt]  bring  them  again  unto  thy  brother. 

2  And  if  thy  brother  be  not  nigh  unto  thee,  or  if  thou  know  him  not,  then  thou  shalt 
bring  it  unto  thine  own  house,  and  it  shall  be  with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek 

3  after  it,  and  [then]  thou  shalt  restore  it  to  him  again.  In  like  manner  shalt  thou 
do  with  his  ass;  and  so  shalt  thou  do  with  his  raiment;  and  with  all  lost  things 
of  thy  brother’s,  which  he  hath  lost,  and  thou  hast  found,  shalt  thou  do  likewise: 

4  thou  mayest  [canst]  not  hide  thyself.  Thou  shalt  not  see  thy  brother’s  ass  or  his 
ox  fall  down  by  the  way,  and  hide  thyself  from  them :  thou  shalt  surely  [much 

5  more  shalt  thou]  help  him  to  lift1  them  up  again.  The  woman  shall  not  wear  that 
which  pertaineth  unto  a  man  [a  man's  utensils,  dress],  neither  shall  a  man  put  on 
a  woman’s  garment:  for  all  that  do  [every  one  that  does]  so  are  abomination  unto 

6  the  Lord  thy  Qod.  If  a  bird’s  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the  way  in  any 
tree,  or  on  the  ground,  whether  they  be  young  ones,  or  eggs,  and  the  dam  sitting 
[rests,  broods]  upon  the  young,  or  upon  the  eggs,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with 

7  the  young :  But  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  [Rather  shalt  thou]  let  the  dam  go,  and 
take  the  young  to  thee ;  that  it  may  be  well  with  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  pro- 

8  long  thy  days.  When  thou  buildest  a  new  bouse,  then  thou  shalt  make  a  battle¬ 
ment  [inclosure,  railing]  for  thy  roof,  that  thou  bring  not  blood  [blood-guilt]  upon 

9  thine  house,  if  any  man  fall  from  thence.  Thou  shaft  not  sow  thy  vineyard  with 
divers  [two sorts  of]  seeds:  lest  the  fruit  [marg.:  fulness]  of  thy  seed  which  thou 
hast  sown,  and  the  fruit  [ingathering,  produce,  harvest]  of  thy  vineyard,  be  defiled. 

10,  1 1  Thou  shalt  not  plough  with  an  ox  and  an  ass  together.  Thou  shalt  not  wear 
[draw,  put  on]  a  garment  of  divers  sorts  [of  mixed  textures]  os  of  woolen  and 
12  linen  together.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  fringes  [tassels,  laces]  upon  the  four  quar¬ 
ters  of  toy  vesture  [cover,  mantle]  wherewith  thou  coverest  thyedf. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


*  [Ter.  4.  Lifting,  thou  shalt  lift  Perhaps  the  tttom  in  this  ease  maj  Include  the  Idea  of  repeated  helpings,  as  the 
Rabbin*  explain  it. — A.  G.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-4.  How  profound  Is  Moses*  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  command  as  to  the  possessions 
of  our  neighbor!  How  thonghtfally  he  goes 
down  into  the  very  nature  of  things,  into  their 
peonH&r  properties,  which  should  fee  preserved 


among  the  people  of  God !  Vers.  1-4.  In  the 
first  place  the  property  of  our  neighbor,  from 
whioh,  according  to  the  eighth  oomm&nd,  they 
should  remain  far  off,  and  yet  not  far  off  I  Ver. 

1.  The  case  of  a  stray  aoimal,  either  great  or 
small,  from  the  herd,  even  only  one,  when  one 
might  think  that  the  brother  oould  afford  the 
loss,  especially  when  his  want  of  care  or  neglect 
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might  lead  to  the  reflection  that  it  was  driven 
(iv.  19)  from  him  (Ex.  xxiii.  4).  Comp.  1  Pet. 
ii.  26.  [Wordsworth  connects  the  following 
note  with  this  reference:  44  that  as  Christ  oame 
to  seek  and  save  the  one  that  was  lost,  and  laid 
down  His  life  first,  there  seems  to  be  a  spiritual 
connection  between  this  precept  and  that  which 
has  just  gone  before  concerning  Him  who  be¬ 
came  a  curse  for  us,  and  so  saves  us  from  the 
curse.”— A.  Q.]  To  take  is  expressly  forbid¬ 
den,  but  also  to  see,  not  merely  in  order  to  take, 
steal  with  the  eye,  but  more  profoundly:  see, 

and  not  at  onoe  lead  back  (0 Sjf,  to  hide,  shun). 
In  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  ver.  2,  one 
should  even  guard  it,  as  if  it  was  his  own.  No 
objective  distance  nor  subjective  uncertainty  (as 
to  whose  it  is,  or  to  whom  it  belongs)  can  be  a 
ground  of  excuse.  'pK,  literally,  to  separate, 
thus  to  separate  the  separated  one  from  that 
state,  to  remove  his  separation,  to  remove  it  in 
any  oase  as  quickly  as  possible— thus  to  draw 
to  himself,  in  love  to  his  neighbor,  to  join  it 
with  thine  own  in  the  most  secure  place  in  thy 
house  (xxi.  12).  The  cost  of  the  case  should 
not  be  oounted,  although  truly  the  right  of  use 
in  the  mean  time  was  not  forbidden,  or  the  final 
appropriation,  if  no  owner  was  found.  Every 
thing  (ver.  8)  which  oould  be  loBt  by  our  neigh¬ 
bor  belongs  in  the  same  category  whether  living 
or  dead  (Ex.  xxii.  8).  As  with  the  preservation 
and  return,  so  also,  ver.  4,  a  helping  hand  with 
the  owner  concerned  (Ex.  xxiii.  6).  Riding, 
draft  or  farm  animal. 

2.  Vers.  6-7.  Passing  from  the  property  of 
bis  neighbor  to  the  peculiar  in  nature,  we  oome, 
1)  ver.  6,  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  sexes,  and 
indeed  according  to  the  peculiar  manner  of  ap¬ 
pearance  to  that  which  eaoh  has,  wears.  '*73 

(hSd).  something  prepared,  made;  raiment, 
weapons,  utensils ;  not  barely  clothing,  which 
is  emphasized  immediately  afterward.  The  con¬ 
crete  expression  exemplifies  the  idea  that  every 
invasion  of  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  sexes, 
every  mingling  of  sexual  differences,  as  it  may 
be  rated  less  in  reference  to  our  neighbor  than 
an  injury  of  property,  is  by  so  much  the  more 
to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  Qod.  It  is  too 
narrow  a  view  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  precaution 
against  unohastiry,  and  too  wide  as  an  opposi¬ 
tion  to  practices  at  idolatrous  festivals.  [The 
distinction  between  the  sexes  is  natural  and 
established  by  Qod  in  their  oreation,  and  any 
negleot  or  violation  of  that  distinction,  even  in 
externals,  not  only  leads  to  impurity,  but  in¬ 
volves  the  infraction  of  the  laws  of  Qod. — A.  Q.] 
— 2)  Vers.  6,  7,  treat  with  respect  to  the  irra¬ 
tional  creation,  the  peculiar  mother-relation, 
through  wbioh  the  sexual  distinction  in  nature 
is  realized.  The  casual  meeting  excludes  of 
course  any  designed  search.  The  mother 
with  (over)  the  young.  (It  speaks  in  a 
human  way  of  the  yonng  as  children.)  To 
take  the  mother  thus,  betrays  an  inhuman  feel¬ 
ing  in  contrast  with  the  sight  presented,  is  in 
fact  a  robbery  of  nature  generally,  as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  relation  specified,  but  specially 
because  it  is  precisely  the  bird.  Proverbial 
expression,  Qen.  xxxii.  11;  Hos.  x.  14;  comp. 


xiv.  21 ;  Lev.  xxii.  27,  28.  Ver.  7.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  mother  in  this  direction  is  still 
more  clear  from  the  like  promise  as  v.  16  (iv. 
40;  v.  26,  8*>). 

8.  Vers.  8-12.  As  what  is  peculiar  in  nature, 
appointed  by  Qod,  is  as  it  were  His  property,  ss 
now  finally  He  considers  property  in  its  remain¬ 
ing  third  relation,  namely  as  the  property  of 
the  person  himself.  As  to  the  newly  built  house, 
ver.  8,  he  does  wrong  who  makes  no  enclosing 
and  protecting  railing  to  the  fiat  roof  often 
serving  for  a  residence;  he  takes  away  security 
from  the  house.  It  is  spoken  of  nearly  as  if  it 
were  a  person.  Comp.  vii.  16 ;  xix.  10.  [Tra¬ 
dition  fixes  the  height  of  the  battlement  as  at 
least  two  feet. — A.  Q.]  In  ver.  9  as  to  the  vine¬ 
yard  he  robs  himself,  if  he  does  not  respeot  the 
nature  of  things  with  regard  to  the  seeds  sown, 
since  each  kind  should  remain  by  itself,  for  in 
the  design  of  securing  a  mixed  product  from  the 


different  kinds  (Dual  from  kSd)  of  seeds,  the 
whole  profit  of  the  vineyard  for  the  year  in 
question  falls  to  the  priest  at  the  sanctuary. — 
Lest  the  fruit  (fulness)  (». «.  the  fully  ma¬ 
tured,  as  the  application  shows)  of  thy  seed 
be  defiled;  and  thus  is  to  be  understood  as 
referring  peculiarly  to  the  grain- filled  granaries 
of  whioh  the  seed  was  indeed  the  literal  cause, 
it  is  not  only  on  account  of  the  two  kinds  of 
seed,  but  also  because  the  vineyard,  garden,  is 
treated  as  a  tillable  field ;  a  supplement  to  Lev. 
xix.  19  (Matt.  xiii.  26).  The  sowing  leads  to 
i  he  field,  ver.  10 ;  also  an  emphatic  supplement 
to  Lev.  xix.  19.  The  unequal  strength  and  step 
of  the  two  kinds  of  animals  unfit  them  for  use 
at  one  plough,  and  thus  it  would  be  only  unpro¬ 
fitable  to  the  owner;  the  ignoring  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  dean  and  the  unclean  animals 
avenged  itself  upon  him  practically,  and  hence 
there  is  nothing  further  than  the  mere  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Others  regard  as  the  reason  44  an  abhorrence 
of  violence  done  to  the  brutes,”  or  of  the  min¬ 
gling  used  by  the  Canaanites.  The  spiritual  ap¬ 
plication,  2  Cor.  vi  14.  [Wordsworth  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  rich  in  the  spiritual  application  of  all 
these  directions,  finding  analogies  everywhere, 
which  although  sometimes  fanciful  and  foroed, 
are  striking  and  instructive  :  e.  g.%  in  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  stray,  to  1  Pet.  ii.  26,  and  Christ’s 
seeking  and  restoring  the  lost ;  in  the  injunction 
to  help,  to  1  These,  v.  14;  in  the  precept  as  to 
the  clothing  of  the  sexes,  a  warning  against  the 
Church’s  usurpation  of  the  place  and  authority 
of  Christ,  Eph.  v.  2,  24;  in  the  law  against  cru¬ 
elty  to  the  dam  with  the  young,  to  Matt,  xxiii. 
87,  and  the  conduot  of  the  Jews  toward  Christ, 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  mother  bird  was  taken 
and  the  brood  left;  in  the  direction  as  to  the 
battlement,  to  the  obligation  ss  to  our  Christian 
walk,  in  the  seeds  of  the  vineyard,  to  the  sowing 
of  truth  and  error;  and  here  as  above,  to  2  Cor. 
vi.  14. — A.  Q.].  Lastly,  in  ver.  11,  the  law  as  to 
our  own  in  property  is  closed  with  a  reference  to 
raiment.  Here  also  the  mere  prohibition  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  as  Lev.  xix.  19;  for  the  coat  makes  the 
man,  in  this  case  at  least, declares  that  the  Isra¬ 
elite  in  question  does  not  walk  in  simplicity,  has 
thus  robbed  himself  of  his  spiritual  character, 
according  to  Leviticus,  raiment  out  of 
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two  divers  aorta,  here  more  exaotly ;  woolen 
end  linen  together ;  from  the  plant  and  animal 
kingdoms.  Sept,  idpto/bov  (unclean,  ambiguous, 
adulterated).  Gas.:  probably  a  Hebraized  Cop- 
tie  word.  Mbisr:  Semitic  word:  mingling,  dou¬ 
ble  texture.  compact,  make  firm.  Coptio : 

shontness,  £.«.  (byttut fimbriatut).  Talmud:  het- 
oheled  and  smoothed,  spun  and  twisted,  woven 
or  hooked  (upon  hooks),  stitched.  Others :  It 
designates  a  more  costly  Egyptian  texture  deco¬ 
rated  with  idol  figures.  Josbphus:  whioh  only 
the  priest  oould  wear.  The  foreign  and  hetero¬ 
geneous  materials — even  the  strange  expression — 
•gree  well  with  the  prohibition.  (Comp.  Keil, 
Arch.  I.,  p.  80  sq.).  Ver.  12.  The  direction  here 
joins  itself  positively  to  the  foregoing  prohibi¬ 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  throws  fight  upon 
its  meaning.  (Vu  Hipb.,  to  make 

great).  The  Pharisees  may  have  taken  occasion 
from  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  introduce  their 
oustom.  Matt,  xxiii.  6. — The  ft?'?,  Num.  xv.  88, 
from  ftf,  the  splendid  bloom,  with  whioh  the 
deuteronomio  designation  fundamentally  agrees, 
for  the  blooming  is  at  the  same  time  the  in¬ 
creasing.  The  mantel,  or  overcloak,  formed  out 
of  a  four-cornered  pieoe  of  cloth,  should  have  at 
its  wings,  ».  «.,  corners,  thus  as  if  growing  out 
Irom  it,  tassels,  symbolising  the  one  aim  of  life, 
rcmindingthe  doer  of  the  commands  of  G  od,  taking 
himself  out  of  the  world,  (number  four),  with 
heart  and  eye  to  have  his  conversation,  his  life 
in  heaven,  Num.  xv.  89  sq.  Comp,  the  similar 
ordinances,  chap.  vi.  8  sq.  Schultz  regards  the 
direction  as  promoting  decency  [and  holds  also 
that  it  is  a  bed  coverlet,  and  not  wearing  appa¬ 
rel,  which  is  here  referred  to.  His  view,  how¬ 
ever,  is  hardly  consistent  either  with  the  pas¬ 
sage  in  Num.,  or  with  the  actual  Jewish  usage. 
—A.  G.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  “  Because  the  love  of  our  neighbor,  the  more 
unavoidably  and  universally  it  must  be  recog¬ 
nised  as  a  duty,  on  acoount  of  our  indolence  and 
ease,  must  be  more  vividly  and  persuasively  pre¬ 
sented,  Moses  finds  it  necessary  for  the  true 
representation  to  descend  to  particular  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  lesser  relations  of  life.”  Baum- 
oaxtiv. 

2.  Since  the  mine  and  thine  in  the  world,  as  to 
the  right,  lie  in  continual  perplexity,  are  very 
questionable,  not  seldom  want  their  moral  legi¬ 
timation  on  acoount  of  sin,  love,  whioh  seeks  not 
her  own,  and  has  the  same  measure  and  energy 
to  thy  neighbor  “as  to  thyself,”  is  here  also  the 
fulfilling  of  the  law. 

8.  The  idea  of  “brother”  is  so  prevalent 
among  the  people  of  God,  that  here  in  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  the  reference  to  the  hater,  t.  enemy,  is 
not  so  much  to  a  natural  adversary,  but  to  one 
who  is  such  through  personal  acts  of  hostility 
(Ex.  xxiii.  4,  6),  and  indeed  is  not  further  re¬ 
garded  here.  It  is  self-evident  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  God  that  evil  must  be  overcome  with  good. 

4.  Since  love  to  our  neighbor  is  so  inculoated, 
it  is  dear  that  from  his  nature,  man  would  never 
come  to  the  thought,  not  to  speak  of  the  deed,  of 
love  to  his  neighbor;  for  this  is  the  natural 


condition  of  men  through  the  fall.  The  inclina¬ 
tion  in  the  natural  man  is  to  hatred  of  his  neigh¬ 
bor  ;  hence  in  society  the  might  of  the  physi¬ 
cally  strongest  is  decisive,  and  through  wisdom 
and  will,  prudence  and  aotivity,  this  natural  en¬ 
mity  becomes  potent  in  hostility,  so  that  the  man 
finds  his  pleasure  and  happiness  in  evil  tricks 
and  aots.  Schkllinq,  indeed,  asserts  that  the 
love  of  an  enemy  is  an  irrational  love. 

6.  Art  a  certain  angularity,  one-sidedness,  ex¬ 
aggeration  is  peculiar  to  the  proverb, whioh  gives 
it  a  striking  character,  so  the  directions  ver.  6 
sq.  have  an  externality,  nearly  symbolical,  whioh 
will  allure  beyond  the  mere  letter,  to  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  idea,  and  one  not  confined  to  the 
immediate  case.  Thus  Baumqartbn  remarks 
upon  ver.  5,  “  that  it  forbids  the  manifestation 
of  the  primitive  unnaturalness  and  anti-godli¬ 
ness;”  “that  man  (the  husband)  as  the  original 
man  (human  being)  should  obey  the  voioe  of  his 
wife,  the  derived  man thus  arose  “  the  first 
sin.”  He  says  further:  “  In  the  measure  in 
whioh  man  persists  in  his  estrangement  from 
God,  this  fundamental  error  will  ever  make  it¬ 
self  felt.  Rom.  i.  26,  27.  Such  unnatural  con¬ 
duct  has  found  its  way  in  the  cultus  (Crbuzbr’s 
Symbol.  II.,  84  sq.).  But  still  the  wrath  of  God 
reveals  itself  from  heaven  against  every  perver¬ 
sion  of  the  sexes,  in  the  perplexing  and  disturb¬ 
ing  results  of  that  wide-spread  and  ever-spread¬ 
ing  female  dominion,  and  male  servitude.” 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Stark*:  “Should  we  not  leave  the 
straying  animal  of  our  neighbor  unrestored,  how 
much  less  oan  we  leave  our  neighbor  himself  to 
lie  in  his  sins.  James  v.  19,  20;  Gal.  vi.  1 ;  Rom. 
xv.  1.”  (1  Cor.  ix.  9.  10).  “  Love  of  our  neigh¬ 
bor  must  be  practiced  on  the  ground  of  graoe,  thus 
with  the  needed  strength  and  with  all  sincerity.” 
Bbrl.  Bib.  :  “  God  appoints  us,  with  respect  to 
His  great  benefits  to  us,  to  show  the  like  to  our 
neighbor  in  return,  sinoe  God  is  neither  injured 
nor  profiled  by  us.”  “There  is  no  suoh  impel¬ 
ling  cause  of  love,  as  love.”  “  Did  not  the  Son 
of  man,  and  therefore  even  our  brother,  come  to 
seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost?”  Luke  xix. 
10.  Ver.  6.  Luthbb:  “  This  does  not  prohibit 
what  may  be  done  to  avoid  danger,  remove  pain, 
or  deceive  the  enemy,  but  generally  requires 
that  a  woman  should  tend  to  her  own  oonoerns, 
and  a  man  his ;  in  short,  that  each  one  should  be 
satisfied  with  his  own.”  Bbrl.  Bib.:  “But  a 
teaoher  who  does  anything  which  does  not  be- 
oome  him,  is  as  one  who  has  exchanged  his  gar¬ 
ments.  It  is  also  unfit  that  a  man  should  imitate 
the  ornaments  and  dress  of  ihe  woman.  1  Pet. 
iii.  8.”  Tueb.  Bib.  :  “  Masks  and  the  changing 
of  dress  give  ocoasion  to  many  sins.  Eph.  v.  4.” 
(1  Cor.  xi.  4sq.l. — Ver.  6  sq  Starkb:  “God 
eares  even  for  the  smallest  bird,  Matt.  vi.  26. 
Although  man  has  the  use,  he  enjoys  this  right 
only  as  a  loan,  and  should  not  abuse  it,  Prov. 
xii.  10.”  Ver.  8.  Bajjmgartbh:  “Love  has  a 
tender  consoienoe.”  Bbrl.  Bib  :  “  God  com¬ 
mands  us  to  exercise  carefulness  in  bodily  trans¬ 
actions,  as  otherwise  we  tempt  Him.”  Cramer: 
*•  To  avoid  sin,  we  must  avoid  the  ocoasion  of 
sin ;  whoever  does  injury  provokes  iigury.” 
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Vera.  9-11.  Starks:  “Simplicity  in  thought, 
word,  and  act.'’  Bsrl.  Bib.:  “The  one  fitted 
for  the  plough,  but  not  for  bearing  burdens,  the 
other  the  reverse :  two  adverse  colleagues,  who¬ 
ever  puts  them  together  acts  unreasonably.  The 
old  and  new  man  do  not  agree.’1  Ver.  11.  Osi- 
akdbr:  44  Not  half  popish  and  half  evangelical.” 


Starks  :  “  No  unequal  marriages.”  Brrl.  Bib.  : 
44  The  robe  of  righteousness  and  the  spotted  gar¬ 
ment  of  the  flesh  do  not  agree  with  each  other.” 
(Isa.  lxi.  10;  Judg.  xiii.).  [Wordsworth:  “We 
must  walk  in  white,  t.  #.,  we  must  not  defile  the 
robe  of  Christ’s  Righteousness,  in  which  we  are 
olothed,  by  corrupt  doctrine  or  unholy  living.” 
—A.  0.]. 


The  Ninth  Commandment. 

Chap.  XXII.  13-21. 

13, 14  If  any  man  take  a  wife,  and  go  into  unto  her,  and  hate  her  [after  that].  And 

f've  occasions  of  speech  against  her,  and  bring  up  an  evil  name  upon  her,  and  say, 
took  this  woman,  and  when  I  came  to  her,  I  found  her  not  a  maid  [not  virginity 
15  in  her] :  Then  shall  the  father  of  the  damsel,1  and  her  mother,  take  and  bring  forth 
16  the  tokens  of  the  damsel’s  virginity  unto  the  elders  of  the  city  in  the  gate :  And  the 
damsel’s  father  shall  say  unto  the  elders,  I  gave  my  daughter  unto  this  man  to 
17  wife,  and  he  hateth  her,  And  lo,  he  hath  given  occasions  of  speech  [lays  deeds  of 
words]  against  her,  saying,  I  found  not  thy  daughter  a  maid  [with  respect  to  her,  or 
in  her  virginity] ;  and  yet  these  are  the  tokens  of  my  daughter’s  virginity.  And  they 
18  shall  spread  the  cloth  before  the  elders  of  the  city.  And  the  elders  of  that  city 
19  shall  take  that  man  and  chastise  him  ;  And  they  shall  amerce  him  in  an  hundred 
shekels  of  silver,  and  give  them  unto  the  father  of  the  damsel,  because  he  hath 
brought  up  an  evil  nanpe  upon  a  virgin  of  Israel :  and  she  shall  be  his  wife ;  he 
20  may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days.  But  if  this  thing  be  true  [truth  is  this  word], 
21  and  the  tokens  of  virginity  be  not  found  for  the  damsel :  Then  they  shall  bring  out 
the  damsel  to  the  door  of  her  father's  house,  and  the  men  of  her  city  shall  stone 
her  with  stones  that  she  die ;  because  she  hath  wrought  folly  in  Israel,  to  play  the 
whore  in  her  father’s  house;  so  shalt  thou  put  evil  away  from  among  you. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


i  [Ver.  16.  Kert  rnpjn  eo  in  ven.  16  and  21.  Sept  vot&c.  The  Keri  explains  the  leading;  although, 

the  text  La  doubtless  genuine  a a  the  usage  in  the  case  La  frequent,  and  a  like  idiom  occurs  in  other  Semitic  language*. 
—A  O.j. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Witness-bearing  generally,  and  especially  false 
witness,  has  been  treated  already,  ziz.  15  sq., 
from  the  stand-point  of  the  sixth  command ;  and 
Moses  therefore  now  speaks  briefly  as  to  the 
ninth  oommandment.  It  is  rather  as  a  supple¬ 
ment,  corresponding  entirely  with  the  supple¬ 
mentary  existence  of  the  woman,  and  in  con¬ 
nection  with  what  precedes,  sinoe  the  wife  is 
regarded  as  the  property,  possession,  of  the  hus¬ 
band.  But  the  ninth  command  goes  down  here 
—and  this  is  the  progress — from  the  judicial 
witness-bearing  (ziz.  15  sq.)  to  the  social  decla¬ 
ration,  to  slander,  and  this  with  respect  to  a  case 
both  disgraceful  and  dangerous.  Ver.  18.  And 
go,  as  zzi.  18.  After  the  affeotion,  at  least  ma¬ 
nifested,  the  aversion  (2  Sam.  ziii.  15)  breaking 
out  through  oocmsions  of  speeoh,  literally, 

deeds  (nb'bp  from  the  completed,  finished) 
of  words, «.  actions  with  words,  in  that  he 


says,  or:  things  which  exist  only  in  words,  and 
his  words,— or:  faots  which  occasion  the  words. 


report,  scandal.  Ver.  14.  (Matt.  L  19).  D*Wo 
(Sn3  to  separate,  separated  from  dose  intimacy 


with  men)  abstract  nonn:  virginity  as  it  wassnp- 
posed  distinguishable  (8ept.  nap&faeta  rd  wap- 
$hta).  The  parents  (vers.  16J  for  the  sake  of 
their  child,  and  for  the  honor  of  their  training, 
their  household;  after  them  came  the  first-born 
brother  as  the  head  of  the  family.  liter¬ 

ally,  the  one  thrust  ont,  of  the  fruit  of  the  human 
body,  henoe :  the  yonng,  as  the  maiden  passes 
into  the  yonng  woman.  That  whioh  they  take 
and  bring  out  of  the  house  (ziv.  28)  as  a  proof 
of  the  virginity  of  their  daughter,  is,  according 
to  ver.  17.  the  pieoe  of  clothing  with  the  distinc¬ 
tive  blood  stains,  the  cloth  whioh  they  had  thus 
in  preservation.  Comp,  farther  zzi.  19.  Ver. 
16.  The  aoousation.  whioh  in  this  case  was  limited 
truly  and  designedly  to  the  mere  report,  in  or¬ 
der  that  the  parents  should  quietly  take  hack 
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their  daughter,  thqy  fafreg  with  the  motive  of 
the  ihodai^Mbve  the  public  forum.  Ver.  17. 
JG i^p.  «*r.  14).  The  exliibitioo  of  the  sUnder 
im  words,  ite  refhUtion  by  facta.  Ver.  18.  Comp, 
xxi.  18.  The  Jews  understand  bodilj  punish¬ 
ment  with  thirty-nine  stripes,  which  is  not  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words,  and  is  soarcely  supposable 
ia  the  oase.  He  was  not  punished  as  a  legal 
witness  (xix.  18  sq.)  but  as  a  slanderer,  and  of 
his  own  honor  in  respect  to  his  wife.  Henoe 
the  chastisement,  instruction,  is  first  of  all  in 
plaoe.  The  punishment,  ver.  19,  consists  in  the 
money  to  be  paid  to  the  slandered  father  [in 
other  oases  (see  rer.  29;  Ex.  xxii.  16,  16)  the 
fine  was  only  fifty  shekels ;  the  Rabbins  hold 
that  if  the  woman  were  an  orphan  the  fine  came 
to  herself, — A.  G*],  and  in  his  lo  s  for  life  of  the 
right  of  divorce.  [The  distinction  in  the  pun¬ 
ishment  here  attached  to  the  slanderer  of  his  wife, 
and  the  penalty  for  false-witness,  xix.  10  sq.,  is 
not  to  be  explained  upon  the  assumption  of  the 
low  position  aod  estimation  of  the  woman  under 
the  law,”  (Bib.  Com.),  but  by  the  fact  above  re¬ 
ferred  to  that  the  case  here  is  not  strictly  of 
false  witness.  The  punishment  was  deBigoed 
apparently  to  meet  the  motives  in  which  the 
slander  originated,  44  either  a  wanton  desire  for 
another  marriage,  or  an  avaricious  desire  for 
the  maiden’s  dowry.” — A.  G.].  Vers.  20,  21. 
Connected  with  the  foregoing,  but  the  very  op¬ 
posite,  and  as  to  the  penalty,  literally  a  case  be¬ 
longing  to  the  seventh  command,  where  the  man 
brings  his  case  before  the  elders  of  the  city  and 
establishes  it  by  the  whole  unmaidenly  conduct 
of  the  bride  generally,  and  not  only  by  the  fact 
that  the  proofs  (ver.  17)  could  not  be  found. 
(Comp.  xiii.  15;  xvii  4).  To  the  slander,  now 
follows  the  deceit.  Ver.  21.  They,  either  the 
elders  (ver.  18  sq  ),  or  one  shall,  sq.,  out  of  the 
deceived  husband’s  bouse,  or  from  some  other 
plaoe,  but  only  to,  before  the  door  of  the  father’s 
mouse  for  a  testimony  against  it,  so  far  aB  it  was 
a  participant  in  the  guilt  through  defective  dis¬ 
cipline,  oversight,  perhaps  even  in  the  deceit,  in 
any  case  to  suit  the  punishment  to  the  guilt : 
the  sin  went  out  aoross  this  threshold,  etc. 
presumptuousness,  shamelessness,  godlessness, 
especially  of  unbhastity  (Gen.  xxxiv.  7),  which 
is  not  compatible  with  Israel’s  dignity,  and 
which  thus  oonoerns  the  body  of  the  people  in 
its  spiritual  character  (1  Cor.  vi  18,  16  sq. ; 
Matt.  v.  82).  Further  comp.  xiii.  6. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Slander  is  the  act,  with  reference  to  our 
neighbor,  introduced  through  falsehood;  here 
touohes  the  neighbor  next  to  his  own  life,  i.  e.t 
touches  his  own  wife,  where  indeed  even  nature 
requires  truthfulness.  Thus  nature  vindicates 
itself  against  the  lying,  slanderous  husband: 
the  nature  of  the  maiden,  and  the  natural  pro¬ 
tection  of  father  and  mother,  become  her  legal 
representatives  and  defenoe. 

2.  The  method  of  proof  In  this  oase  rests  es¬ 
sentially  upon  the  ground  that  nature  will  not 
deceive,  much  less  lie.  It  appears  as  it  is ;  it 
oonoeals  nothing ;  it  does  not  even  deface  any¬ 
thing  when  it  presents  itself  to  view. 

8.  Man  who  deceives  may  lie,  but  should  not. 
The  veracity  of  a  man  as  to  himself  is  in  the 
thought,  his  inward  recognition  of  the  truth ;  as 
to  others,  in  word  and  deed,  his  external  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  truth.  Thus  appear,  ver.  14,  deeds 
of  words. 

4.  Man  is  free  only  as  he  maintains  veraoity ; 
the  lie  destroys  his  true  freedom.  The  Israelite 
should  learn  this  with  respect  to  the  freedom  of 
divorce  from  his  wife  granted  to  him  (Matt.  xix. 
8),  forfeiting  it  in  the  oase  of  the  lie,  the  slan¬ 
der,  against  his  wife. 

6.  Where  love  is  presupposed,  as  here  in  the 
relations  of  man  and  wife,  it  demands  first  entire 
truthfulness.  It  is  only  lust  which  is  followed 
by  hatred,  and  thus  the  slander  is  begotten. 

6.  Israel  must  put  away  evil  from  amoog  them, 
as  here  with  respeot  to  the  deceitful  and  false 
betrothed.  The  3cripture  elsewhere  identifies 
the  lie  and  evil.  Here  her  own  donscienoe  must 
have  been  imposed  upon  and  hardened  before  she 
represented  herself  to  others  as  being  what  she 
was  not. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  18.  Cramir:  44  We  should  never  bring 
any  one  into  reproach,  nor  cover  them,  or  im¬ 
pose  upon  them  with  groundless  suspicions.” 
Ver.  15.  Ths  bams:  44  Parents  should  not  only 
care  for  the  support,  but  the  good  name  of  their 
children,  and  should  oheerfully  defend  it.”  Ver. 
18.  Starkb:  44  God  is  the  enemy  of  deceivers 
and  liars,  and  will  punish  them.”  Ver.  19. 
Schults:  44  Moses  must  have  held  a  different 
view  of  unions  in  the  face  of  great  aversion  than 
that  prevalent  among  us.”  Hbrxhbimkr:  **In 
any  oase  the  great  disgraoe  and  severe  punish¬ 
ment  must  have  awakened  in  the  parents  £reat 
care  in  the  preservation  of  modesty  and  purity.” 


Tenth  Commandment. 

Chap.  XXII.  22-80. 

22  If  a  man  be  found  lyiog  with  a  woman  married  to  an  husband,  then  they  shall 
both  of  them  die,  both  the  man  that  lay  with  the  woman,  and  the  woman :  so  shalt 

23  thou  put  away  evil  from  Israel.  If  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin  be  betrothed  unto  an 

24  husband,  and  a  man  find  [meet]  her  in  the  city,  and  lie  with  her;  Then  ye  shall 
bring  them  both  out  unto  the  gate  of  that  city,  and  ye  shall  stone  them  with  stones 
that  they  die ;  the  damsel,  because  she  cried  not,  being  in  the  city ;  and  the  man, 
because  be  hath  humbled  [abased]  his  neighbour’s  wife:  so  thou  shalt  put  away 
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25  evil  from  among  you.  But  [And]  if  a  man  find  a  betrothed  damsel  in  the  field, 
and  the  man  force  her  [seize  hold  of  her]  and  lie  with  her ;  then  the  man  only 

26  that  lay  with  her  shall  die :  But  unto  the  damsel  thou  shalt  do  nothing ;  there  ts 
in  the  damsel  no  sin  worthy  of  death :  for  as  when  a  man  riseth  [standeth  up] 

27  against  his  neighbour,  and  slayeth  him,  even  so  is  this  matter :  For  he  found  her 

28  in  the  field,  and  the  betrothed  damsel  cried,  and  there  was  none  to  save  her.  If  a 
man  find  a  damsel  that  is  a  virgin,  which  is  not  betrothed,  and  lay  hold  on  her, 

29  and  lie  with  her,  and  they  be  found  [surprised,  caught]  ;  Then  the  man  that  lay 
with  her  shall  give  unto  the  damsel's  father  fifty  shekels  of  silver,  and  she  shall  be 

.  his  wife ;  because  he  hath  humbled  her,  he  may  not  put  her  away  all  his  days  [all 

30  his  life  long].  A  man  shall  not  take  his  father’s  wife,  nor  discover  his  father’s 
skirt. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  As  the  foregoing  directions  giro  the  ooca- 
sion  for  representing  the  coveting  forbidden  in 
the  tenth  command,  as  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  so 
this  is  still  more  practically  the  case ;  the  desire 
cannot  be  more  evident.  The  discourse,  how¬ 
ever.  recapitulates  the  sixth,  eighth,  and  ninth 
commands,  although  it  is  directed  mainly  to  the 

seventh.  Yer.  22.  (xxi.  18)  married 

to  an  husband,  ruled  of  her  lord,  and  inti¬ 
mates  quietly  that  lust  is  of  the  nature  of  theft, 
violation  of  the  rights  of  property.  As  they  lie 
together  so  they  shall  both  die;  for  the  adultery 
ones  out  against  the  one  as  well  as  against  the* 
other.  Lev.  xx.  10.  The  betrothed  maiden  (ver. 
14)  is  plaoed  on  an  equality  with  the  married 
woman,  ver.  28  (Qcn.  xxix.  21;  Matthew  i. 
20).  In  ver.  22  as  in  ver.  23,  the  life,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  life  of  the  neighbor  in  his  descendants, 
was  violated.  Henoe  in  ver.  24  the  like  punish¬ 
ment  also  as  in  ver.  22,  life  for  life.  She  oried 
not,  a  closer  modification  of  in  the  oity,  where 
help  oould  be  had.  Thus  the  supposition  is  of 
fellowship  in  the  lust,  nip  (xxi.  14)  a  viola¬ 
tion  at  the  same  time  of  her  true  honor,  thus  a 
breach  of  the  ninth  command,  in  the  oase  stated 
in  ver.  26,  the  man  alone  is  to  be  put  to  death, 
since  ver.  26  presents  his  violence  as  a  murder¬ 
ous  attaok  upon  the  betrothed.  No  sin  of 
death, which  should  be  punished  with  death, 
(xxi.  22;  1  John  v.  16).  Comp.  xix.  11,  6.  The 
reason  is  stated  still  more  definitely  in  ver.  27, 
either  the  fact,  or  its  supposition,  she  oried 
and  there  was  none  to  save  her.  The  28th 
verse  is  a  more  precise  completion  of  Ex.  xxii. 
16,  17.  The  law  can  only  take  cognisance  of 
lust  in  the  constructive  deed,  otherwise  it  would 
open  the  floodgates  to  the  lust  of  slander  (the 
ninth  commandment).  Yer.  29.  (Comp.  ver.  19) 
the  violation  of  the  property  of  the  father,  whose 
right  to  refase  his  daughter  is  presupposed  in 
the  fifth  oommand,  and  did  not  need  to  be  farther 
guarded  here  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  ta¬ 
ble.  The  prohibition  of  lust  doses  in  ver.  80, 
with  the  most  aggravated  case,  of  the  injured 
mother  (step-mother)  and  father.  Comp,  npon 
Dev.  xviii.  8  (Gen.  xxxv.  22).  Incestuous  lust 
going  out  from  the  blood  reaohes  blood.  It 
needs  therefore  only  the  prohibition,  the  spe¬ 
cializing  of  all  that  is  forbidden  in  this  regard 
ocours  elsewhere.  Incest  is  self-injury.  The 
skirt  (wing,  edge,  oorner.  xxii.  12)  the  paternal 
npper  garment  fGxs.:  Coverlet  of  the  bed,  so 


that  to  discover  the  skirt  was  to  defile  the  bed, 
— A.  G.],  (Ruth  iii.  9)  covering  all  that  be¬ 
longed  to  the  father,  even  his  widow,  bride,  as 
it  oovered  his  own  nakedness,  which  was  unoo- 
vered  with  that  of  his  wife.  Lev.  xviii.  6 ;  Esek. 
xvi.  8.  Comp.  Deut.  xxvii.  20. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  If  the  last  commandment  is  directed  against 
covetous  desire,  as  the  root  of  every  sin  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  second  table  of  the  law  ;  so  the  same 
was  already  asserted,  v.  18,  in  reference  to  the 
woman.  It  is  not  only  praotioally  continued,  to 
bring  out  lust  now  in  its  application  to  the  same 
reference,  but  as  nature  divides  the  race  into  the 
twofoldness  of  the  sexes,  presents  her  as  the  very 
closest  neighbor,  at  the  same  time  the  most  natu¬ 
ral  form  of  desire  of  which  men  are  oonscious, 
Gen.  ii.  20.  The  law  must  address  itself  the 
more, to  (his  form  of  lust,  since  with  its  spread 
there  occurs  alse  the  spreading  of  sin,  the  mys¬ 
tery  of  life  becomes  the  mystery  of  death,  and 
the  law  must  not  only  restrain  the  excesses 
of  the  sinful  inclination,  but  as  its  final  goal 
must  be  a  way-mark,  a  school-master  to  Christ. 
Eph.  v.  82. 

2.  The  twofoldness  of  the  sexes  exhibits  no¬ 
thing  more  than  the  necessity  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  prospect  of  satisfaction  on  the  other. 
Marriage  is  the  legal  and  proper  removal  of  the 
natural  contrasts,  so  muoh  so  that  any  outrage 
against  this^may  be  regarded  as  the  transgres¬ 
sion  of  lust  against  all  the  oommands  of  the  se- 
oond  table.  In  marriage  the  neighbor  is  regarded 
as  with  regard  to  his  wife,  so  with  regard  to  his 
life,  property,  honor,  indeed  generally  as  the 
individual  with  respeot  to  the  species. 

8.  Only  as  the  wife  of  her  husband  is  she  ap¬ 
prehended  as  a  person  who  supplements,  com¬ 
pletes  another  person.  Regard  for  this,  chastity, 
preserves  her  from  being  regarded  and  treated 
as  a  thing.  With  this  application  of  lust  there¬ 
fore  as  sexual,  there  is  connected  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  personality,  that  which  is  the  most 
spiritual  in  the  one  nearest,  the  olosest  neighbor. 

4.  The  repeated  and  prominent  allusion  to  the 
maiden  (vers.  27, 28),  and  as  she  is  the  betrothed, 
may  personify  chastity,  as  inclination  and 
desire  are  glorified  and  taken  np  into  affection 
and  love.  As  (Keri  rn£l)  she  is  the  youth, 
humanity  generally  in  its  yonthfal  being.  As 
nStrp  she  appears  as  the  sexual  other  being. 
As  the  betrothed  she  represents,  in  the  bride. 
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the  poetry  of  the  first  lore.  Violence  in  suoh  * 
esse,  still  more  the  perversion  end  corruption 
when  the  bride-like  yields  consent,  as  over 
against  the  ideality  of  this  relation,  must  be 
punished  as  the  most  flagrant  excess  and  orime, 
(vers.  24,  26).  So  also  the  protection  and  com¬ 
passion  of  the  law  (ver.  26  sq.)  in  regard  to  the 
tragic  fate  of  one  involved  in  misfortune,  help¬ 
less  against  overcoming  violenoe. 

6.  The  sexual  inclination  should  (28,  29) 
through  that  lasting  union,  to  whloh  attention 
is  called,  find  its  purification,  be  glorified  into 
love,  lose  its  barbarous  and  bestial  character, 
be  elevated  to  its  moral  form  and  idea. 

6.  When  now  the  treatment  in  regard  to  lust 
closes  with  the  peculiar  crying  orime  of  incest 
(ver.  80),  the  man  in  this oasenas fallen eotirely 
into  the  power  of  the  inclination,  of  the  animal 
man:  indeed  more,  the  sexual  lust  passion,  ap¬ 
pears  as  the  very  thing  in  view,  etc,  1  Cor.  v.  1 
sq.  Incest  is  regarded  here  in  its  relation  to  the 
universal  moral  consciousness,  for  the  animal, 
#.  y.,  manifests  no  limit  of  blood.  So  here  in 
Dent,  the  instanoe  selected  is  not  from  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  sister ;  the  marriage  of  the  sister  was  the 
closest  original  form  of  marriage. 

7.  Since  in  what  follows  the  discourse  passes 
over  to  all  Israel,  the  treatment  of  lust,  as  the 
sexual  lust,  agrees  well  with  the  connection.  As 
the  life  instinct  eonoerns  the  individual,  his  life 
and  support,  so  the  sexual  instinct  the  life  and 
existence  of  the  whole. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

As  loye  is  the  fulfilling  of  all  the  oommands, 
so  lust  is  their  transgression.  Eph.  v.  8 ;  CoL 
iii.5.  Ver.  22.  Laxob:  “The  marriage  con¬ 


tract  is  very  far  from  a  mere  civil  one  ”  Schultz  : 
“The  married  woman,  through  harlotry,  is 
viewed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  an  adulter¬ 
ess  under  all  oircu instances,  the  married  man 
only,  when  the  wife  of  another  is  concerned,  as 
he  is  the  destroyer  of  another  marringe.  Laxity 
in  the  law  leads  necessarily  to  a  laxity  in  prac¬ 
tice.  The  Christian  Churoh,  whioh  has  no  ban 
for  the  adulterer  other  than  that  of  present  laws, 
becomes  a  participator  in  his  sin.” 

Be&l.  Bib.:  “  The  promise  and  not  first  the  ac¬ 
tual  dwelling  together  constitutes  the  marriage 
before  God.  Ver.  26.  Luther:  “The  city  and 
field  represent  conditions;  that,  in  which  some 
help  might  be  near,  this  when  the  ory  would  be 
ineffectual  because  unheard.1’  Ver.  26.  Righ- 
tbb:  “  What  a  lightning  flash  against  ail  un- 
chastity  is  the  close  of  this  verse  1”  Ver.  27. 
How  muoh  helplessness  in  the  world  I  How  many 
vain  cries  for  help  l  In  this  view  human  sta¬ 
tutes,  in  regard  to  many  a  wretched  one,  should 
be  mildly  enforced. — Pibcator:  “  Uncle&nness 
is  a  dreadful  sin,  especially  among  Christians 
whose  bodies  should  be  temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.”  Ver.  29.  Riohtbb  :  “  They  need  not 
leave  each  other,  as  is  now  repeatedly  the  case.” 
Pisgatok  :  “  He  who  had  brought  her  to  dis¬ 
grace,  should  now  oheerfully  bring  her  to  honor 
again.”  Ver.  80.  Calvix  :  “  Perhaps  he  looks 
to  the  act  of  Ham,  who,  publishing  bis  father’s 
disgrace,  betrays  his  own  godlessness.”  [Vers. 
28-27.  Hbkrt:  “  It  is  presumed  that  she  con¬ 
sented,  if  it  were  done  in  the  oity,  where  help 
would  have  oome  had  she  oried — silence  implies 
consent ;  if  it  were  done  in  the  field,  it  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  she  cried  out ;  oharity  and  equity 
require  us  to  do  so.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
those  willingly  yield  to  temptation  who  do  not 
use  the  means  to  avoid  it,  etc .” — A.  G.]. 


The  perfection  of  Israel. 

Chaptbr  XXIII.  1— Chaftml  XXVI.  19. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Jehovah. 

(Chapter  XXIII.  1-8). 

1  Hr  that  is  wounded  in  the  stones,  or  hath  his  privy  member  cut  off  [one  through 
bruising  injured  or  emasculated]  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 

2  A  bastard  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  even  to  his  tenth  gen- 

3  oration  [member]  shall  he  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.  An  Am¬ 
monite  or  Moabite  shall  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord ;  even  to  their 
tenth  generation  shall  they  not  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  for  ever : 

4  Because  they  met  you  not  with  bread  and  with  water  in  the  way,  when  ye  came 
forth  out  of  Egypt ;  and  because  they  [he,  the  Moabite]  hired  against  thee  Balaam 

5  the  son  of  Beor  of  Pethor  of  Mesopotamia,  to  curse  thee.  Nevertheless  the  Lord 
thy  God  would  not  hearken  unto  Balaam :  but  the  Lord  thy  God  turned  the  curse 

6  into  a  blessing  unto  thee,  because  the  Lord  thy  God  loved  thee.  Thou  shalt  not 
seek  their  peace,  nor  their  prosperity  [welfare,  margin :  good]  all  thy  days  for  ever. 

7  Thou  shalt  not  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  is  thy  brother :  thou  shalt  not  abhor  an 

8  Egyptian,  because  [for]  thou  wast  a  stranger  in  his  land.  The  children  [sons]  that 
are  begotten  of  them  shall  enter  into  the  congregation  of  the  Lord  in  their  third 
generation. 
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DEUTERONOMY, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

After  the  close  of  this  exposition,  application 
and  completion  of  the  deoalogue,  there  is  indi¬ 
cated  mom  a  delineation  of  Israel  in  the  most  Ta¬ 
xied  aspects,  w^eeiady aaihe  JCahal  Jehovah 
from  the  beginning  to  the  *f  <hi  mmmUrnm. , 
Ver.  1.  Wounded,  sq.,  through  crush ing,  (the 
pressing  and  rubbing  of  the  testicles)  desig¬ 
nates  the  eunuch  as  the  orushed  6$hu5tac, 
(Septuagint).  Cut  off,  the  urethra,  the  com¬ 
pletely  castrated.  The  refusal  to  admit  them  into 
the  communion  of  the  covenant  is  explained  by 
the  congregation  of  the  Lord,  the  commu¬ 
nity  consecrated  to  Him.  If  of  animals,  Lee. 
xxii.  24,  how  much  more  of  men!  Comp.  Lev. 
xxil.  18  sq.  Israel  is  a  priestly  (Lev.  xxL  17 
sq.)  community.  Comp.  Ex.  xx.  22.  Only  the 
unmutilated  image  of  God  as  in  its  creation  can 
oome  before  Jehovah,  the  Elohim,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  should  be  permanent  must  possess  the 
fitting  organs  of  generation  (Num.  x?i.  8;  xx. 
4) ;  comp.  Isa.  Ivi.  8  sq. — [They  could  not  be 
admitted  to  the  full  privileges  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  of  Jehovah ;  but  they  were  received  as  pro¬ 
selytes,  Acts  viii.  27;  and  the  prophets  show 
that  this  ban  was  te  be  removed  when  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  restriction  should  be  done  away  by 
the  taller  presence  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
— A.  G.] — There  was  somewhere  ever  human 
guilt  in  the  circumstances.  So  also  with  the 
TTDO,  ver.  8  (only  elsewhere  in  Zech.  ix.  6). 
Mbieb:  1)  a  foreigner,  2)  heterogeneous,  *.«., 
bastard ;  Khobel  (Ksil)  in  the  sense  of  corrup¬ 
tion,  foulness,  filth,  one  stained  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  and  birth;  Delitxsch:  equivalent  with 
mongrel ;  othbbs:  as  contracted  from  WD  and 
IT,  or  from  DJ70  "V.  Sept,  and  Vulg.,  as  the 
child  of  fornication,  which  neither  agrees  with 
the  connection  here  nor  with  the  rest  of  the  Old 
Testament;  rather  as  the  Syriac:  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  adultery;  still  better:  the  ohild  born  of 
incest  [so  Kbil,  Wooue,  the  Bib.  Com.,  and  the 
Rabbins. — A.  G.l,  (Gen.  xix.  80  sq.),  whenoe 
the  religious  and  political  application  to  the 
mingling  of  the  Israelites  and  heathen  may  be 
more  fully  comprehended.  Comp.  Isa.  lvi.  8; 
John  viii.  41.  (The  Jew  Salvadob  designates 
Jesus  as  a  mamser  )— To  the  tenth  genera¬ 
tion,  the  number  10  denoting  the  perfect,  abso¬ 
lute  exclusion  from  Israel,  as  also,  ver.  8,  the 
addition  forever.  If  the  ground  in  ver.  1  is 
found  in  the  human  deed  upon  the  body,  so  now 
in  the  immorality  through  the  human  will. 
With  the  physioal,  the  moral,  there  is  now  con¬ 
nected,  ver.  8,  the  religio-politioal,  with  respect 
to  the  theocratioally  forever-exoluded  Ammon¬ 
ites  and  Moabites  (Lam.  i.  10).  Ver.  4.  The 
reason:  the  still  freshly  remembered  hostility 
restrained  only  by  fear  on  their  side,  as  on  the 
side  of  Israel  by  the  respect  enjoined  upon  them 
ii.  19  sq. ;  9  sq.  [4  sq. ;  29).  In  violation  of 
every  custom  of  hospitality  (even  in  savage 
tribes,  Isa.  xxi.  18  sq.),  not  to  speak  of  the 
natural  affection  of  kindred,  they  did  not  meet 
Israel  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  the 

£oint  which  is  made  against  both.  As  the 
loabites  only  dwelt  In  Ar  (ohap.  ii.),  so  now 


the  transaction  with  Balaam  on  the  part  of 
Moab  in  which  the  intense  hostility  against 
Israel  appears,  is  viewed  as  oommon  with  both. 
Comp,  upon  Num.  xxii.  [See  Smith's  Bib.  Die. 
Art .  Ammon. — A.  G.]  As  the  singular,  *087, 
is  used  of  Moab,  represented  by  its  king,  so  also 
Israel  is  spoken  of  in  iheaa^gniac.  thsa.  Ber- 
saaapmfi  foma,M  Basdf  must  intervene, 
ver.  6;  there  is  no  failure  in  the  will  of  Moab. 
The  designed  cursing  of  Israel,  as  the  highest 
degree  of  hostility,  God  turns  to  blessing,  and 
uses  the  •  rvioe  of  the  prophet  in  doing  it.  It 
is  only  the  necessary  line  of  Israel's  conduct, 
therefore,  whioh,  ver.  6  announces,  sinoe  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  promise  of  God  resting  upon 
Israel,  Gen.  xii.  8,  whioh  Balaam  himself  must 
repeat,  Num.  xxiv.  9,  this  could  not  oease  at 
the  present  stand-point  of  this  growing  (werdens) 
and  wrestling  soldier  of  God.  Comp,  still  Ezra 
ix.  12.  Matt.  v.  44;  Luko  vi.  28;  Rom.  xii.  14, 
are  possible  first  in  Christ,  in  whom  David 
reaches  perfection  in  Solomon.  It  is  not  “  mali¬ 
cious  seal"  (Khobel),  or  even  national  hatred 
or  revenge,  whioh  is  spoken  of  here,  comp.  ii.  9, 
and  also  the  immediately  following  direction. 
Comp,  tarther  Jer.  xxix.  7;  Neh.  xiii.  1  sq. 
(In  reference  to  Ruth,  the  Talmud  limits  the 
exclusion  to  males.)  Comp,  also  2  Sam.  x.  for 
personal  exceptions. — [Bib.  Com.:  “Such  a  law 
would  oertainly  never  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  mind  of  a  writer  after  the  time  of  David, 
whose  great-grandmother  was  a  Moabitess”— A. 
G.] — Ver.  7.  3J7D,  the  expression  for  the  tech¬ 
nical  theocratic  abhorrence,  «.  g.  xxii.  5.  In 
the  case  of  Edom  the  tie  of  brotherhood  should 
prevail,  notwithstanding  all  its  acts  of  hostility; 
in  Egypt,  the  hospitality  they  had  received, 
although  they  had  been  oppressed  by  Pharaoh. 
Comp.  Doet.  and  Eth.  6,  upon  i.  6 — iv.  40, 
Hengstehbibo,  Motes  and  Egypt.  “In  a  state¬ 
ment  springing  from  a  view  of  the  living  rela¬ 
tions,  the  contrasts  or  opposition  whioh  actual 
life  every  where  presents  are  suffered  to  appear; 
in  a  mythical  statement  they  would  be  carefully 
obliterated."  Such  motives  as  are  here  urged 
were  only  near  and  of  force  at  the  time  of  Moses. 
Ver.  8  concerns  the  great-grandsons  of  those 
who  had  united  with  Israel  by  oircumcision,  or 
who  had  settled  among  them.  Othbbs:  the 
grandchildren. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Circumcision,  not  concision,  or  the  entire  ex- 
oision.  Phil.  iii.  2  sq. 

2.  “How  great  the  oontrast  between  Jehovah 
and  the  heathen  gods,  in  whose  service  the  very 
mutilation  in  this  respect  availed  as  a  peculiar 
consecration  and  holiness."  Baumgabten. 

8.  The  moral  blamelessness  of  the  Lord’s 
people,  and  its  sacred  nobility  of  birth. 

4.  Ammon  and  Moab  as  they  are  one  in  their 
origin,  so  throughout  in  their  relation  to  Israel. 
Leaving  out  of  view  their  inoestuous  origin, 
with  whioh  they  are  not  charged,  they  were 
still,  as  to  their  origin,  muoh  farther  removed 
from  Israel  than  Edom.  Their  opposition  to 
Israel  is  not  in  their  origin,  but  rather  out  of 
their  origin,  as  it  asserts  itself  immediately  in 
the  disposition,  in  conscious  enmity.  In  Edom 
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the  injustice  done  to  their  tribe-father  may 
humanly  be  regarded  as  an  excuse.  Still  more 
lore  may  hope  for  a  solution  of  the  eonfliot  be¬ 
tween  natural  rerengefulness  and  the  divine 
choice.  The  fear  of  Edom  before  the  divine  in 
Israel  need  not  strengthen  itself  into  hatred. 
In  any  ease  Israel  must  hold  its  privileges  open 
to  Edom,  which  is  directly  forbidden  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  Moab  and  Ammon  through  their  con¬ 
scious  enmity;  they  are  by  demonio  reflection 
what  Amalek  was  oy  demonio  passion.  As  to 
what  is  warlike,  Ammon  gave  the  tone  to  the 
boastful  and  tragieo-comical  Moab.  Its  hostility 
to  the  Lord’s  people  continues  to  the  end.  Lust 
and  cruelty  characterise  its  religion.  Comp. 
Schults,  p.  164  sq. 

6.  [“God  shows  here  that  He  regards  nations 
as  having  a  corporate  existence,  and  deals  with 
them  according  to  their  national  acts.  Egypt 
was  to  be  kindly  dealt  with  for  its  past  favors 
to  Israel.  Former  kindnesses  were  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  and  past  injuries  to  be  forgotten.” 
Woods  worth. — A.  G.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  2.  Richter:  “Ideally  no  one  can  attain 
to  heavenly  oitisenship  who  is  not  born  of  God 
in  the  true  way,”  John  ill.  Ver.  8.  Rxichxl: 


“  The  Moabites  hated  the  Aingdom  of 

God  as  such,  and  would  have  it  cut— i  to— igh- 
out.  On  the  other  band,  they  were  not  so  igme- 
rant  as  the  other  heathen,  but  sinned  against 
their  better  knowledge.  Whoever  wishes  good 
to  such  enemies,  he  helps  to  condemn  and  perse¬ 
cute  the  people  of  God,”  2  John  10.  Ver.  4. 
Richter:  “Thus  many  a  one  still  draws  down 
upon  himself  the  anger  of  God.  Balaam,  Balak, 
have  their  places  in  the  Apocalypse.”  Ver.  6. 
Osiandbr:  “God’s  love,  notours,  is  the  oause 
of  all  blessedness”  Ver.  6.  8ohulte:  “It  is 
opposition  to  godlessness,  indeed  to  enmity  to 
God,  whioh  is  not  removed  even  by  Rom.  xii. 
18,  whioh  is  here  fundamentally  regarded.” 
Ver.  7.  The  import  of  kinship.  Throdorit: 
“  He  will  teach  us  never  to  forget  former  kind¬ 
nesses.”  Osiamdrr:  “Early  kindnesses  should 
avail  with  us  above  later  injuries.”  Schulte: 
“Notwithstanding  all  hostility,  we  should  recog¬ 
nise  the  good  in  our  opponents.”  Ver.  8. 
Starke  :  “  In  the  Old  Testament  even  the  door 
of  grace  stood  open  to  the  heathen;  the  parti¬ 
tion  wall  is  done  away  in  Christ,  Eph.  ii.  12- 14.” 
Bbrl.  Bib.:  “This  also  has  its  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance  for  the  congregation  of  believers  in  the 
New  Testament,  Eph.  v.  27.  Hence  all  must  be 
put  away  who  are  unfruitful  in  good,  who  are 
of  no  use  to  their  brother  in  bodily  or  spiritual 
things,  all  rough  worldly  men,”  etc. 


Israel  in  Camp. 

Chapter  XXIII.  9-14. 

9  When  the  host  goeth  forth  against  [upon]  thine  enemies,  then  keep  thee  from 

10  every  wicked  thing.  If  there  be  among  you  any  man  that  is  not  clean  by  reason 
of  uncleanness  that  chanceth  him  by  night  [clean  from  accident  by],  then  shall  he 

11  go  abroad  out  of  [beyond]  the  camp,  he  shall  not  come  within  the  camp:  But 
[And]  it  shall  be,  when  evening1  cometh  on,  he  shall  wash  himself  with  water : 

12  and  when  the  sun  is  down,  he  shall  come  into  the  camp  again.  Thou  shalt  have 
a  place  [room— literally  hand]  also  without  the  camp,  whither  thou  shalt  go  forth 

13  abroad :  And  thou  shalt  have  a  paddle  upou  thy  weapon*  [beside  tby  weapon]  ; 
and  it  shall  be  when  thou  wilt  ease  thyself*  abroad,  thou  shalt  dig  therewith,  and 

14  shalt  turn  back,  and  cover  that  which  cometh  from  thee  :  For  the  Lord  thy  Ood 
walketh  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  to  deliver  thee,  and  to  give  up  thine  enemies 
before  thee ;  therefore  shall  thy  camp  [and  thy  camp  shall]  be  holy :  that  he  see 
no4  [and  he  shall  not  see]  unclean  thing  in  thee,  ana  turn  away  from  thee. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


\  ty,er*  !!• 


Mar*. :  turning  toward,  literally  at  the  turning  of  the  evening.— A.  G.].  .... 

Ver.  13.  8ept  and  Vnlg. :  npon  thy  girdle.  Heb. :  kharp-pointed  utensil.  Some  MSS.  have  the  plmal :  among  thy 
So  Qaaximjs.— A.  0.  j. 

[Ver.  13.  Mere,  literally :  thou  fittest  down  or  in  thy  tilting  down. — A.  GJ. 

Ver.  14.  SonROB»ER  aa  the  Haig. :  naked imh  of  a  thing.— A.  0.] 


EXEGSTIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  civil  sanctity  of  Israel  has  its  correspond¬ 
ing  manifestation,  and  indeed  first  of  all  in  the 
field,  ver.  9,  upon  the  march  to  war.  It  must 
then  be  so,  more  than  in  Num.  v.  2  sq.,  since 


they  then  stand  opposed  to  the  heathen,  and 
indeed  in  their  noblest  manhood  (ohap.  xx.). 

^31,  oomp.  xvii.  1,  here  defilement,  ver.  10, 
as  explained  Lev.  xv.  16  sq.  (1  Sam.  xx.  26). 
No  farther  specification,  because  sufficiently 
clear  from  the  earlier  law- giving.  Ver.  11. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  68.)  At  sunset  he  might  oome  into 
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the  camp.  Yer.  12  respects  not  onlj  cleanliness, 
bnt  stands  as  a  representative  of  purity  in  every 
sense.  “Not  everywhere,  and  still  less  in  the 
camp.'1  £hobkl.  Ver.  18.  *VV,  the  fixed,  sta¬ 
ble,  hence  the  wooden  nail,  the  tent-peg,  but 
also  to  fix  fast;  hence  the  thrusting,  penetrating 
instrument.  |?R,  furniture,  war- weapon  or 
utensil  Yer.  14.  The  presence  of  Jehovah  is 
the  reason  for  the  sanotity,  and  therefore  for 
the  sanctification  of  the  camp,  xx.  1,  4;  L  8  (2 
Cor.  vi.  16). — Unclean  (nakedness,  from 
11V)  of  a  thing,  «.  «.  any  nakedness,  which 
could  not  exist  without  destroying  or  iiyuring 
the  reverence  for  Jehovah. 

HOMILETIC  A  L  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  9.  Times  of  war  are  usually  times  of 
girdled,  straitened  life.  Rakdolossi :  “That 
you  may  not  be  censurable,  and  so  lose  the  vic¬ 
tory,  as  a  punishment,  as  at  the  time  of  Eli  and 
Saul.”  Pisoatob:  “Howoan  we  oontend  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  our  enemies?  When  the  soldiers 
put  away  evil  from  themselves.”  [Bib.  Com.: 
“The  ordinary  rules  of  religion  and  morality 
were  relaxed  in  times  of  war  among  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  but  Israel  must  then  shun  every  wioked  | 


thing.”  Wobdswobth:  “The  Lord  of  battles 
walks  in  the  midst  of  oamps;  the  soldier’s  life 
should  be  a  holy  and  religious  one.  Our  unho¬ 
liness  makes  our  enemies  powerful  against  us.” 
— A.  G] — Yer.  10.  8tabks:  “Soldiers  should 
cultivate  assiduously  every  virtue,  especially 
that  of  purity.”  Ver.  11.  Btabkb:  “Without 
real  purity  and  holiness  no  one  oan  enter  the 
heavenly  camp,  Eph.  v.  6.”  Vers.  12,  18. 
Schults  :  “  Sinoe  heedlessness,  indeed  rudeness 
with  respect  to  the  community,  manifests  itself 
in  these  trifling  and  most  external  things,  as 
well  as  in  those  which  are  greater,  the  ordinance 
is  of  great  importance  even  now,  although  the 
conduct  in  the  physical  region  may  not  now  be 
regarded  as  a  preparatory  exeroise  with  respect 
to  moral  oonduot.”  Yer.  14.  Stabkb:  “He 
who  is  not  ashamed  before  men,  disgraces  himself 
before  God.”  Bibb.  Bib.:  “We  have  here  a 
sensible  representation  of  the  militant  Church  of 
God.”  Pisoatob:  “The  Christian  Churoh  is  a 
holy  camp  of  the  eternal  eons  of  God  wherein 
God  dwells,  and  nothing  disgraoefdl  should  be 
seen.”  [Wobdswobth:  “The  Lord  Christ 
dwelleth  and  walketh  in  the  midst  of  us,  and 
preaohes  to  us  all:  4  Be  ye  holy,  for  I  am  holy,' 
Rev.  i.  18.”— A.  G.] 


Israel  at  Home. 

Chaps.  XXIII.  16— XXV.  19. 

15  Thou  shalt  not  deliver1  unto  his  master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  mas- 

16  ter  unto  thee :  He  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among  you  in  that  place  which  he 
shall  chooee  in  one  of  thy  gates  where  it  liketh  [good  for  him,  so  margin]  him  best : 

17  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.  There  shall  be  no  whore*  [cor* secrated,  devoted  one] 

18  of  the  daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a  sodomite  of  the  sons  of  Israel.  Thou  shalt  not 
bring  the  hire  of  a  whore,  or  the  price  of  a  dog  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God 

19  for  any  vow :  for  even  both  these  are  abomination  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother  [lay  upon  thy  brother] :  usury*  of  money, 
usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  [accustomed  to  be  lent]  upon 

20  usury :  Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury ;  but  unto  thy  brother  thou 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou 

21  settest  thine  hand  to  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it  When  thou  shalt 
vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou  shalt  not  slack  to  pay  it :  for  the  Lord 

22  thy  God  will  surely  require  it  of  thee ;  and  it  would  be  [and  it  is]  sin  in  thee.  But 

23  if  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin  in  thee.  That  which  is  gone  out  of 
thy  lips  thou  shalt  keep  and  perform ;  even  a  free-will  offering  [freely,  voluntarily] 
according  as  thou  hast  vowea  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  thou  hast  promised 

24  with  thy  mouth.  When  thou  comest  into  thy  neighbor's  vineyard,  then  thou 
mayest  eat  grapes  thy  fill  at  thine  own  pleasure  [as  thy  desire  (soul)  is] ;  but  thou 

25  shalt  not  put  any  in  thy  vessel.  When  thou  comest  into  the  standing-corn  of  thy 
neighbor,  then  thou  mayest  pluck  the  ears  with  thine  hand :  but  thou  shalt  not 
move  a  sickle  unto  thy  neighbor's  standing-corn. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

'  [Ver.  15.  Literally :  Thou  shalt  not  shat— A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  17.  Marftfn :  Sodomites.  Literally :  sanctified,  or  a  holy  one.  Words  expressive  of  consecration  were  applied 
by  the  heathen  to  destimate  those  sunken  in  peculiar  sins. — A.  G.J. 

•  [Ver.  10.  The  Hebrew  word  is  expressive  from  the  root,  to  bite,  M  if  any  interest  was  biting  or  oppressive.— A  O.]. 
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Chapter  XXIV.  1-22.  When  [If]  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  married  her, 
and  it  come  to  pass  that  [if]  she  find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath  found 
some  uncleanness  [nakedness  of  a  thing]  in  her:  then  let  him  write  her  a  bill  of 

2  divorcement,4 and  give  it  in  her  hand,  and  send  her  out  of  his  house.  And  when 

3  she  is  departed  out  of  his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another  man's  wife.  And  if 
the  latter  husband  hate  her,  and  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  [a  separating 
writing],  and  giveth  it  in  her  hand,  and  sendeth  her  out  of  his  house ;  or  if  the 

4  latter  husband  die,  which  took  her  to  be  his  wife ;  Her  former  husband  which  sent 
her  away,  may  not  take  her  again  [return  to  take  her]  to  be  his  wife,  after  that 
she  is  defiled ;  for  that  is  abomination  before  the  Lord :  and  thou  shalt  not  cause 
the  land  to  sin  [make  it  sinful]  which  the  Lord  thy  Ood  giveth  thee  for  an  inheri- 

5  tance.  When  a  man  hath  taken  a  new  wife,  he  shall  not  go  out  to  war,  neither 
shall  he  be  charged  with  any  business6:  but  he  shall  be  free  at  home  one  year,  and 

6  shall  cheer  up  Ms  wife  which  he  hath  taken.  No  man  shall  take  the  nether 
[the  hand-mill]  or  the  upper4  mill-stone  to  pledge :  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to 

7  pledge.  If  a  man  be  found  stealing  any  of  his  [a  soul  (person)  of  his]  brethren 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  maketh  merchandise  of  him  [constrain  him  violently] 
or  selleth  him ;  then  that  thief  shall  die ;  and  thou  shalt  put  evil  away  from  among 

8  you.  Take  heed  in  the  plague  of  leprosy,  that  thou  observe  diligently,  and  do 
according  to  all  that  [as]  the  priests  the  Levites  shall  teach  you :  as  I  commanded 

9  them,  so  ye  shall  observe  to  do.  Remember  what  the  Lord  thy  God  did  unto 
Miriam  by  the  way,  after  that  ye  were  come  [in  your  coming]  forth  out  of  Egypt 

10  When  thou  dost  lend7  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house  to 

11  fetch8  his  pledge:  Thou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend 

12  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee:  And  if  the  man  be  podr  [a  bound, 

13  oppressed  man],  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge :  In  any  case  thou  shalt  deli¬ 
ver  him  the  pledge  again  when  the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own 
raiment  [over-cloak,  mantle],  and  bless  thee ;  and  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto 

14  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  an  hired  servant  that  is 
poor  and  needy,  whether  he  be  of  thy  brethren,  or  or  thy  strangers  that  cere  in  thy 

15  land  within  thy  gates :  At  his  day  thou  shalt  give  him  his  hire,  neither  shall  the 
sun  go  down  upon  it,  for  he  is  poor,  and  setteth  his  heart  upon  it  [lifteth  his  soul 
unto  it] :  lest  he  cry  [and  he  shall  not  cry]  against  thee  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  be 

16  sin  unto  thee.  The  fathers  shall  not  be  put  to  death  for  [with,  on  account  of]  the 
children,  neither  shall  the  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers :  every  man 

17  shall  be  put  to  death  for  [in]  his  own  sin.  Thou  shalt  not  pervert  the  judgment 

18  of  the  stranger,  nor  of  the  fatherless,  nor  take  a  widow’s  raiment  to  pledge :  But 
thou  shalt  remember  that  [And  remember,  for]  thou  wast  a  bond-roan  in  Egypt, 
and  the  Lord  thy  God  redeemed  thee  thence :  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 

19  thing  [word].  W  hen  thou  cuttest  down  thine  harvest  in  thy  field,  and  hast  forgot 
a  sheaf  in  the  field,  thou  shalt  not  go  again  to  fetch  it :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger, 
for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow :  that  the  Lord  thy  God  may  bless  thee  in  all 

20  the  work  of  thine  hands.  When  thou  beatest  thine  olive-tree,  thou  shalt  not  go 
over  the  boughs  again8  [search  the  boughs  after  thee] :  it  shall  be  for  the  stranger, 

21  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  When  thou  gatherest  [cuttest  off]  the  grapes 
of  thy  vineyard,  thou  shalt  not  glean  it  afterward  [after  this]:  it  shall  be  for  the 

22  stranger,  for  the  fatherless,  and  for  the  widow.  And  thou  shalt  remember  that 
thou  wast  a  bond-man  in  the  land  of  Egypt :  therefore  I  command  thee  to  do  this 
thing. 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


4  [Vi* r.  L  Literally :  and  he  ahall  giro  unto  her  a  roll,  writing,  of  ontting  off.  The  aooents  hi  the  original  do  not  Jus¬ 
tify  the  colon  in  this  verse;  and  the  construction  requires  that  the  periods  at  the  end  of  Ter*.  1  and  2  should  be  removed.— 
AO.]. 

*  [Ver.  6.  Margin :  more  literally:  not  any  thing  shall  pa  s  upon  him. — A  G.] 

*  [Ver.  6.  Hebrew :  the  chariot  or  rider. — A  Q.]. 

T  [Ver.  10.  Margin :  lend  the  loan  of  anything.— A  0.]. 

*  fVer.  10.  To  pledge  his  pledge.  Scheordee  :  that  he  may  pledge  his  pledge. — A  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  20.  Margin:  Thou  shalt  not  bough  it  after  thee.— A  G.]. 
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Chapter  XXV.  1-19.  Ip  there  be  a  controversy  between  men,  and  they  come 
[near  (hither)]  unto  judgment,  that  [and]  the  judges  may  [omit  may]  judge  them ; 

2  then  [and]  they  shall  justify  the  righteous,  and  condemn  the  wicked.  And  [Then] 
it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  be  worthy  to  be  beaten  [a  son  of  stripes],  that  the 
judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten  before  his  face,  according  t  > 

8  his  fault  [what  his  fault  requires]  by  a  certain  number.  Forty  stripes  he  may 
give  him,  and  not  exceed:  lest  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat  him  above  these  with 

4  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  should  seem  vile  unto  thee.  Thou  shalt  not  muzzle 

5  the  ox  when  he  treadeth  out  [lit  and  marg. :  in  his  threshing]  the  corn.  If  breth¬ 
ren  dwell  together,  and  one  of  them  die  and  have  no  child  [son],  the  wife  of  the 
dead  shall  not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger :  her  husband’s*  brother  shall  go  in 
unto  her,  and  take  her  to  him  to  wife,  and  perform  the  duty  of  an  husband’s  bro- 

6  ther  unto  her.  And  it  shall  be,  that  the  first  born  which  she  beareth,  shall  succeed 
in  the  name  of  his  brother  which  is  dead,  that  his  name  be  not  put  out  of  Israel. 

7  And  if  the  man  like  not  to  take  his  brother’s11  wife,  then  let  his  brother's  wife  go 
up  to  the  gate  unto  the  elders,  and  say,  My  husband’s  brother  refuseth  to  raise  up 
unto  his  brother  a  name  in  Israel,  he  will  not  perform  the  duty  of  my  husband  s 

8  brother.  Then  [And]  the  elders  of  his  city  shall  [om.  shall]  call  him,  and  speak 

9  unto  him :  and  [om.  if]  he  stand  to  it,  and  say,  I  like  not  to  take  her,  Then  shall 
his  brother’s  wife  come  unto  him  in  the  presence  of  the  elders,  and  loose  his  shoe 
from  off  his  foot,  and  spit  in  his  face,  ana  shall  answer  [reply],  and  say,  So  shall 

10  it  be  done  unto  that  man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother’s  house.  And  his 
name  shall  be  called  in  Israel,  The  house  of  him  that  hath  his  shoe  loosed  [the 

11  bare-footed].  When  men  strive  together  one  with  another  [together  a  man  and 
his  brother],  and  the  wife  of  the  one  draweth  near  for  to  deliver  her  husband  out 
of  the  hand  of  him  that  smiteth  him,  and  pntteth  forth  her  hand,  and  taketh  him 

12  by  the  secrets:  Then  thou  shalt  cut  off  her  hand,  thine  eye  shall  not  pity  her. 

13  Thou  shalt  not  have  in  thy  bag  divers  weights  [stone  and  a  stone.  So  the  marg.], 

14  a  great  and  a  small :  Thou  shalt  not  have  m  thine  house  divers  measures  [an  ephah 

15  and  an  ephah,  marg.],  a  great  and  a  small :  But  thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and 
just  weight,  a  perfect  and  just*  measure  shalt  thou  have;  that  thy  days  may  be 

16  lengthened  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  For  all  [every  one] 
that  do  such  thingB,  and  all  [every  one]  that  do  unrighteously,  are  an  abomination 

17  unto  the  Lord  thy  God.  Remember  what  Amalek  did  unto  thee  by  the  way, 

18  when  ye  were  come  forth  out  of  Egypt;  How  he  [who]  met  thee  by  the  way,  and 
smote  the  hindmost  of  thee,  even  all  that  were  feeble  behind  thee,  when  thou  wad 

19  faint  and  weary :  and  he  feared  not  God.  Therefore  [And]  it  shall  be,  when  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee  rest  from  all  thine  enemies  round  about,  in  the  land 
which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance  to  possess  it,  that  thou  shalt 
blot  out  the  remembrance  of  Amalek  from  under  heaven ;  thou  shalt  not  forget  it 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

»  [Ver.  ft.  The  margin:  next  ki rumen  Is  not  eo  literal  ai  the  text  It  is  rather  an  interpretation  than  a  reading— 

A.  O.L 

M  [Ver.  7.  The  text  is  to  he  preferred  to  the  margin.— A  G.]. 

i*  [Ver.  1ft.  Literally :  a  fall  stone  and  righteousness  shall  be  to  thee,  a  fait  ephah  and  right*  onsneas  shall  be  to  thee. 

So  SoBEoxnta.— A  G.]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  15-18.  The  previous  directions  for 
war, offer  the  point  of  union  here,  since  in  the 
time  of  war  servants  might  easily  escape  from 
the  enemy.  It  ooours,  however,  when  Israel  was 
abroad  in  the  field ;  but  now  he  is  at  home,  ver.  16 ; 
hence  there  is  a  return  so  far  to  vers.  1-8,  as 
(ver.  15)  the  dwelling  of  a  heathen  servant  might 
be  hasardons  as  to  the  sacred  character  of 
the  people  of  God.  But  the  escaped  (who  will 
rescue  himself)  to  Israel  desires  the  very  same 
thing  which  Israel  himself  had  experienced  at 


the  hand  of  God  (ver.  15,  Sxj) ;  without  consider¬ 
ing,  that  the  individual  ownership,  the  right  of 
possession,  even  according  to  Egyptian  ideas, 
“  ceases  when  that  of  the  whole  people  comes  to  an 
end.”  (Schultz).  If  Jehovah  delivers  the  enemy 
before  Israel,  Israel  should  not  deliver  any  one, 
even  a  slave,  into  hostile,  and  at  the  same  time 
arbitrary  power.  *UD  Hiphil  delivered  to  be 
shot  up,  in  order  to  be  held  more  eeourely,  per¬ 
haps  even  at  first  to  be  oruelly  punished  Ver. 
16.  But  even  in  Israel  itself  such  a  fugitive 
should  not  be  made  to  feel  his  position  by  op¬ 
pression,  fraud,  defamation,  etc.,  (Ex.  xxii.  21 ; 
Lev.  xix.  88),  hot  should  be  permitted  to  do  at 
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he  likes,  as  a  fellow-dweller  in  the  good  land  of 
Jehovah.  Comp,  upon  i.  16;  x.  18  sq. ;  xiv.  29 
(xiv.  21).  **  No  aotlve  efforts  for  the  conversion 
of  the  heathen  were  eqjoined.”  Baumoabtbm. 
Bneh  a  reception  of  one  eseaping  from  the  hea¬ 
then  meets  however,  Ter.  17,  immediately  its 
limitations.  This  oonaeormted  (prostitute) 
belonged  to  the  Phoenician,  Syrian  goddess  of 
lore  (Astarte,  Mylitta).  Prostitution  might 
awaken  in  Israel  a  like  religious  service  with 
that  existing  of  old  in  Canaan  (Gen.  xxxvlii.  21) 
so  that  the  designation  (Kedeshah)  becomes  an 
honorable  title  for  a  prostitute,  (Lev.  xix.  29). 
There  were  Sodomites  also,  Lev.  xriii.  22;  Job 
xxxvi.  14  (1  Kings  xiv.  24;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7). 
Still  less  should  they  deliver  to  Jehovah  (ver.  18) 
the  gift  or  hire.  H3U  from  TUT  to  depart  from  the 
true  form  of  the  sexual  life,  marriage;  to  digress, 
to  oommit  excesses.  Such  gifts  were  a  reward  for 
religious  iniquity,  a  present  in  which  the  God 
of  Israel  was  treated  as  a  lust  idol.  The  special 
gift  was  a  kid  of  the  goats,  Gen.  xxxviii.  17  sq,, 
but  also  money,  hence  the  prioe  of  a  dog,  not 
the  money  received  for  a  dog  sold,  but  the  re¬ 
ward  of  gain  of  Kadesh  (x/wudof)  a  Sodomite, 
one  who  endured,  “  what  one  dog  suffers  from 
another.”  Kmobkl.  Used  here  figuratively,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  grown  into  a  terminus  technicus  (Rev. 
xxii-  15 ;  xxi.  8).  Upon  house  of  the  Lord. 
Comp.  Intro.,  {  4, 1.  28.  For  any  vow,  as  Phoe¬ 
nician  lewdness,  dedicated  especially  these  fruits 
of  the  body  to  idols.  Bven  both  these,  the 
gift  and  the  giver. 

2.  Vers.  19-20.  The  discourse  passes  from 
God  to  our  neighbor,  as  in  ver.  20,  at  the  close, 
back  again  to  God,  in  a  genuine  deuteronomio 
way,  showing  the  profound  understanding  of  the 
law,  of  the  connection  between  the  two  tables. 
Y4r.  19.  mi  (from  *|tfj  to  bite)  literally  some¬ 
thing  biting*  oppressive,  the  Hiphil  is  not  to  give 
interest,  but  to  take,  as  Ex.  xxii.  25;  Lev. 
xxv.  86  sq. ;  for  if  the  takhig  was  forbidden, 
the  obligation  not  to  give  is  of  oourse  evident, 
especially  since  only  the  necessity  of  a  brother 
could  bring  him  to  borrow,  in  the  simple  rela¬ 
tions  of  Israel,  and  unselfish  love  should  have 
arranged  for  this.  We  are  not  to  think  here  of 
the  speculations  of  trade.  Yer.  20.  Comp.  xv. 
8, 6;  xiv.  21 ;  for  the  restxii.  7.  The  stranger 
is  perhaps  one  passing  through  Israel  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  trade,  not  one  p3)  remaining  or  dwell¬ 
ing  for  a  time  among  Israel.  The  Phoenicians, 
Arabians  oertainly,  took  interest  from  Israel. 
[The  permission  to  take  usury  (interest)  from 
the  stranger  carries  with  it  of  oourse  the  princi¬ 
pal.  And  it  is  probable  that  the  loaning  of 
money  at  fair  and  easy  rates,  to  aid  or  accom¬ 
modate  a  brother,  is  not  here  prohibited.  And 
even  if  prohibited  here,  it  is  only  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  cases,  and  in  the  peculiar  ciroumstanoes  of 
the  ancient  people  of  God. — A.  G.]. 

8.  Vers.  21-28.  YU,  kindred  with  YJ  to  set 
apart,  in  Nipbal:  to  abstain  from  anything,  to 
consecrate  oneself  to  anything,  henoe  "1*11  a  de¬ 
voted  thing.  The  fulfilling  must  follow.  Comp, 
xv.  9.  If  sin,  then  of  oourse  the  demand  with 
penalty.  On  the  other  hand  the  vow,  even  when 
near  at  hand,  and  customary,  may  be  discon¬ 
tinued.  For  it  is,  ver.  28,  voluntary,  or  a  free¬ 
will  offering ;  but  the  freedom  before  it  is  ut¬ 


tered,  makes  the  obligation  still  stronger  after¬ 
wards.  1D&  as  always  to  preserve.  HYU 
voluntariness,  here  without  the  3  (Hob.  xiv.  6), 
merely  voluntary,  from  313  to  move,  to  give 
freely,  intrans.  movable,  to  be  willing,  generous, 
l&W  generally  what  was  vowed,  especially  the 
utterance,  or  vow.  Comp,  moreover  Lev.  xxvii. ; 
Nam.  vi.  80. 

4.  Vers.  24-28.  The  freedom  over  against  God 
(with  respeot  to  that  belonging  to  Him)  leads 
now  again  to  a  corresponding  freedom  In  regard 
to  the  property  of  our  neighbor :  the  more  com¬ 
prehensible  as  Jehovah  is  the  literal  and  perma¬ 
nent  owner  of  the  promised  land.  These  verses 
relate  to  the  thirsting  and  hungry,  the  former 
standing  first  here  as  the  deepest  and  most  pain¬ 
ful  necessity.  The  needy  one  therefore  is  not 
the  laborer,  but  rather  the  traveller,  the  passer 
by.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  that  any  one  should 
make  out  of  this  freedom  a  means  of  support. 
The  literal  poverty  in  Israel  is  not  in  view  here. 
Comp,  further  xii.  15,  20  sq. ;  xiv.  26.  Fill  thy 
desire.  J?3&,  full,  be  satisfied,  satisfaction.  Ao- 
ousative  of  the  oloser  limitation.  Yer.  25.  Comp, 
upon  xvi.  9.  nVSu  the  ears  as  standing  out 
[Gas. :  as  out  off  1.  (Matt.  xii.  1;  Luke  vi.  1). 
Usually  roasted,  Lev.  xxiii.  14.  Thus  take  no 
store  along  with  them. 

6.  Chap.  xxiv.  1-5.  This  ohanter  leads  us  into 
the  home  of  the  Israelite^  into  his  domestio  life. 
Vers.  1-4.  Of  divorce.  Ver.  1.  Comp.  xxii.  18; 
xxi.  18.  To  marry  a  wife,  according  to  this,  is 
to  take  property  into  possession,  hence  to  be¬ 
come  her  lord.  The  divoroe  was  thus  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  supposed,  and  indeed  in  the  case  which 
Moses,  in  this  view  of  the  wife,  must  leave  as  it  is 
— when  In  the  closer  and  daily  intercourse  of 
life  she  was  not  pleasing  to  the  husband-»-and 
thus  entirely  as  in  subjection  to  him  who  had 
power  over  her.  Her  not  finding  favor  with  him 
must  truly  rest  upon  a  previous  finding  on  his 
side  with  regard  to  her.  and  through  this  has 
its  ground  aud  motives.  While  the  latter  finding 
is  always  put  into  the  husband's  hands  alone,  it 
must  still  be  something  that  is  nakedness  (un¬ 
cleanness)  and  not  might  be  nakedness  (xxiii. 
14).  Thus  a  physical  or  moral  occasion  for  di¬ 
vorce.  The  school  of  Hillvl  nt  the  time  of 
Christ  interpreted  it  as  sard  iraoav  alralav  (Matt, 
xix.  8),  «.  any  thing  which  may  not  be  plea¬ 
sing  to  the  husband — purely  subjective.  The 
stricter  school  of  Schammai  confined  it  to  some 
immodesty,  shamelessness,  lewdness,  adultery. 
But  this  latter  was  a  capital  erime.  Knobkl 
holds  correctly,  no  doubt,  to  some  physical  de¬ 
fect.  Upon  the  writing  see  Hbngstbnb.  Auth. 
1.  460.  In  connection  with  the  supposed  spread 
of  the  art  of  writing  among  Israel,  this  divorce 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  directly  made  more 
difficult  by  the  *>DD  (letter,  writing)  of  divorce¬ 
ment,  although  this  may  have  been  the  oase 
when  “the  learned  priest  or  Levite  must  be 
brought,  who  would  seek  to  reconcile  the  hus¬ 
band  ”  Hbrxhbimbr.  Such  a  form  of  divorce, 
gave  only  into  the  hand  of  the  divorced  wife 
that  which  wonld show,  that  she  was  legitimately 
dismissed,  and  so  free,  both  generally  and  before 
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other  men,  and  over  against  her  husband  hith¬ 
erto  (rer.  4).  Yer.  2.  Is  a  description  of  her 
freedom.  Yer.  8.  In  direct  continuance  of  the 
preceding,  vers.  1,  2t  this  Terse  now  utters  more 
fully  the  case,  which  is  literallj  in  riew  here. 
Comp.  xxi.  15;  xxii.  18.  A  decided  hatred  al¬ 
ternates  with  what  is  said  Ter.  1,  which  as  to 
the  rest  is  repeated,  except  that  the  case  of  a 
wife  freed  again  bj  the  erect  of  death  is  fur¬ 
ther  supposed  here.  The  apodosis  now  follows 
with  the  condition  or  limitation  of  the  dirorce. 
[See  textual  notes.  The  sentence  should  be  read 
as  one,  Ters.  1-4.  The  pointing  in  the  original 
makes  it  clear  that  Moses  does  not  institute  or 
command  dirorce.  The  pointing  in  our  Tersion 
implies  that  he  does  so.  Ho  is  merely  pre¬ 
scribing  limitations  or  regulations  to  a  prerail- 
ing  oustom,  which  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  institution  of  marriage,  and  was  only  permit¬ 
ted  there  in  this  limited  sense,  and  under  these 
restrictions,  “  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.” 
At  the  same  time  all  these  directions  tend  eri- 
dently  to  prerent  any  hasty  or  passionate  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  to  guard  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  wife  as  the  party  most  needing 
protection.  For  while  it  seems  probable  that 
the  wife  might  initiate  the  dirorce,  it  was  rery 
seldom  done. — A.  G.].  It  is  worthy  of  notice, 

that  the  original  husband  is  designated  Sj?3, 
while  the  seoond  is  always  called  merely  E/'K. 
But  although  the  idea  of  marriage  according  to 
its  institution  (Gen.  ii.  28  sq.)  may  not  be  brought 
out  in  this  connection,  yet  still  the  prohibition, 
this  legal  impossibility  to  take  her  again,  would 
serre  without  doubt  to  oheck,a  hasty  dirorce,  the 
degradat  ion  of  the  woman,  and  especially  the  bes- 
tialixing  of  the  sexual  relation  of  man  and  wife. 
Reconciliation  is  possible,  indeed  maybe  silently 
read  between  the  lines  (comp.  2  Sam.  iii.  14), 
but  not  the  taking  her  again  to  wife,  after  that 
0^0*  referring  to  the  TTIlfBPK,  rer.  2),  the  is 
defiled.  Hothpaal:  Suffered  herself  to  be  de¬ 
filed.  Polluta  tit  ahui  eoncubilu .  J.  H.  Michas- 
lis.  [Thus  it  is  clear  eren  in  these  rerses.  As 
the  Bib.  Com.  remarks  “  that  dirorce  whilst  tol¬ 
erated  for  the  time  oontrarenes  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  and  of  God.  The  dirorced  woman  who 
marries  again  is  defiled.”  This  of  course  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  interpretation  of  our  Lord,  who  Him¬ 
self  makes  diroroe  ralid,  and  the  innocent  party 
free,  on  the  ground  of  adultery.  Our  Lord’s 
teaching  on  this  subject  is  found  in  Matt.  r.  81, 
82 ;  xix.  8-9  ;  Luke  xri.  18  ;  and  Mark  x.  2-12. 
It  seems  to  be  clear  that  we  are  here  taught  that 
while  marriage  is  an  indissoluble  compact  be¬ 
tween  one  man  and  one  woman,  which  cannot  be 
dissolred  at  the  mere  arbitrary  will  of  either 
party,  or  indeed  of  both  parties,  it  may  be  dis- 
solred  by  the  sin  of  fornication  on  the  part  of 
either.  If  a  man  puts  away  his  wife  for  any 
other  cause,  he  commits  adultery;  if  upon  this 
ground  he  is  not  guilty  of  any  offenoe.  Where 
diroroe  takes  place  upon  this  ground  there  is  no 
sin,  eren  if  the  man  marries  again.  He  is  free  ; 
as  the  bond  has  been  annulled  by  the  sin  of  the 
other  party,  and  so  wee  vena. — A.  G  ].  8ee  Ler. 
xriii.  20 ;  Num.  r.  18  sq.,  of  adultery.  Man  and 
wife  are  one  flesh,  Gen.  ii.  24.  To  become  the 
same  with  a  third  party  is  not  barely  a  leritioal 


( Ler.  xr.  18)  bat  a  moral  deseoration  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  union.  So  fundamentally  and  essentially. 
Matt.  r.  82 ;  xix.  9.  As  the  seoond  marriage  of 
the  dirorced  was  defilement,  so  here  remarriage 
with  her  first  husband  is  abomination  before 
(in  the  faoe  of)  Jehovah;  expressirely  said 
in  erery  case  as  riL  25 ;  xii.  81 ;  xxii.  5.  Comp, 
further  Ler.  xriii.  25;  Jer.  iii.  I  sq. — Yer.  6. 
The  newly  formed  marriage.  A  new  wife,  in 
distinction  from  the  old,  jnst  forbidden  him,  from 
whom  he  had  diroroed  himself ;  a  first  or  a  se¬ 
oond  wife,  perhaps  eren  a  diroroed  or  a  widow. 

a  oonoentration  of  the  soldierly  or  warlike 
manhood,  xx.  7.  While  the  betrothed  must  pre¬ 
sent  himself,  and  then  be  dismissed,  the  newly- 
married  is  naturally  not  first  marohed  out  for  a 
like  release.  To  the  prerious  prohibition  limit¬ 
ing  and  making  more  difficult  the  marriage  se¬ 
paration,  now  we  hare  a  positire  relaxation  in 
the  interest  of  the  marriage  union,  showing  at 
the  same  time  liberal  indulgence  to  the  fresh 

marriage  band.  Sj?  13J7  to  break  in  npon,  to 
pass  orer  any  one.  Job  xiii.  18.  Here  generally 

no  public  burden.  W?  asinxxiii.18.  At  borne, 
for  the  good  of  his  jnst  established  domestio  life. 
And  oheer  up  bin  wife  instead  of  causing  her 
sorrow  through  the  exposure  of  his  life,  or  bur¬ 
dening  her  with  care  of  any  kind. 

6.  Yers.  6,  7.  The  founding  of  a  home  leads 

naturally  to  its  preserration.  Yer.  6  Ssn  to 
bind,  by  the  taking  of  a  pledge,  to  pledge.  D'lTI 
the  handmill,  the  dnal,to  indicate  the  millstones, 
literally  the  grinder,  from  HTn  to  rub,  crush. 
Neither  the  whole  was  to  be  so  taken,  nor  the 
33*1  in  the  sense  of  fixing — the  lower  stationary 
— or  in  the  sense  of  moring  [or  as  the  rider]  the 
upper  morable  stone.  The  daily  preparation  of 
the  daily  bread  depended  upon  this,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  life  (soul)  of  the  poor  who  had  only 
the  most  neoessary  utensils.  F.  Bovxr,  in  a  de¬ 
scription  of  a  house  at  the  Tillage  of  Bireh,  says: 
“  the  furniture  consists  of  a  handmill  and  a  large 
earthen  ressel  containing  the  grain.  The  mill 
is  a  stone  mortar,  in  which  they  turn  a  millstone 
by  means  of  a  handle,  as  ip  our  oorn-mills.”  [See 
Thomson,  The  Land  and  the  Book ,  pp.  294-296, 
for  the  structure  and  mode  of  using  the  mill.—* 
A.  G.].  Yer.  7.  The  house  should  not  only  be 
preserred  for  the  Israelite,  but  the  Israelite  at 
his  home.  OTJ  introduces  the  transition.  Comp, 
further  xxi.  i4.  The  harsh,  riolent  treatment, 
is,  as  a  true  deuteronomio  and  real  explanation, 
inserted  between  3JJ  and  *00.  Ex.  xxi.  16 ;  (1 
Tim.  i.  10 ;  Rer.  xriii.  18).  Oomp.  still  xiii.  o. 

Wordsworth  :  •«  St  Paul  transcribes  1  Cor.  r. 

8,  the  words  of  the  Sept,  here,  and  thus  teaches 
us  to  apply  these  Leritioal  laws  to  spiritual 
things.” — A.  G.]. 

7.  Yers.  8,  9.  The  oase,  when  an  Israelite 
must  leare  his  home,  is:  in  the  JMJ — time  (upon 
the  skin  as  from  a  blow)  of  fljnT  (from  JHY 
to  break  forth)  t.  *.,  of  the  eruption,  thus  at  the 
first  appearance ;  as  more  precisely  explained, 
Ler.  xiii.  sq.  Schults  ana  Kbil  understand 
the  3  needlessly  as  if :  take  heed  beoause  (of  the 
oost)  of  the  plague  of  leprosy  (as  a  punish* 
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,  mant,  t.  a.,  do  nothing  to  inour  it).  Luthir,  as 

r  the  VuLo.f'takes  3  for  J3,  from  before.  Thej 

U|  should  exactly  and  strictly  observe  potf)  bold 
fast,  what  Moses  had  commanded  the  priests 
and  Levites  (Intro.,  |  4, 1.  22).  They  thus  di- 
root  only  (xvii.  10)  according  to  the  law,  when 
i they  in  case  of  the  leprosy  remove  any  one  from 
his  home  and  separate  him  from  the  people  (Lev. 
xiii.  45,  46).  The  strictness  of  the  admonition 
is  followed  by  an  equally  stringent  command  to 
obedience,  and  this.  Ter.  9,  is  enforced  by  a  re¬ 
ference  to  Miriam,  Num.  xii.  10  sq.  In  the  case 
of  Miriam  the  leprosy  was  the  punishment  for 
her  rebellion  against  Moses;  but  it  is  not  the  le¬ 
prosy,  but  what  Jehorah  had  done  to  her  (Num. 
xii.  14),  her  separation  beyond  the  camp,  which 
is  here  in  view.  The  onward  march  of  the 
people  was  at  that  time  restrained  by  her  oourse, 
Num.  xii.  15.  Neither  the  rank  nor  the  person 
could  be  regarded. 

8.  10-13.  For  the  rest,  the  home  of  a  fellow- 
Israelite  must  be  respected.  Ver.  10.  Comp.  xt. 
2,  6.  Johlsox  :  In  order  to  take  his  pledge. 
Ubrxheuccr:  To  seize  from  him  a  pledge  or 
security.  The  lender  should  not  invade  or  dis¬ 
turb  the  home  of  the  debtor,  he  is  not  to  act  as 
a  landlord.  It  presupposes  better  relations  than 
Ter.  6.  According  to  Ter.  11  the  borrower  de¬ 
fines  what  the  pledge  shall  be  ;  that  he  can  do 
without  it,  is  also  presupposed  according  to  Ter. 
6.  For  if  it  is  something  which  he  can  spare, 
indeed,  but  only  for  the  day,  so  it  may  be  taken 
from  him  only  for  the  day.  Ver.  12  sq.  ;  Comp. 
Ex.  xxii.  25,  26.  Ver.  18.  Comp,  upon  Ti.  25. 
[The  directions  here  given  are  to  guard  the  poor 
and  unfortunate  from  oppression.  Their  homes 
could  not  be  Tiolated.  The  creditor  must  stand 
without 'and  wait  for  the  pledge  to  be  brought. 
But  the  right  to  the  pledge  Is  recognized.  It  must 
be  brought.  And  doubtless  the  law  or  custom 
would  regulate  what  pledge  was  sufficient. 
Within  these  limits  the  creditor  would  hare  the 
right  to  judge. — A.  G.]. 

9.  Vers.  14-22.  The  mention  of  the  debtor 
leads,  Ters.  14,  16,  to  the  similarly  placed  la¬ 
borer,  but  with  this  to  the  still  wider  and  Taried 
methods  how  Israel  must  deport  itself  at  home. 
Vers.  16-22.  For  'JJJ,  Ter.  14,  as  Ter.  12  (comp. 
xt.  11),  and  upon  the  added  jVZMJ  (comp.  xt.  4). 

to  cut,  to  defraud,  oomp.  upon  Lot.  xix. 
13.  *V.  colleotiTely.  Yer.  15.  He  was  usually 

a  day-laborer  (Matt.  xx.  8). — Upon  it,  i.  e.  the 
wages  which  are  stilt  deferred  (Eph.  it.  26). 
8o  also  upon  it,  «.  e.  he  raises,  lifts  up  his  de¬ 
sire  upon  that,  whioh  to  each  day  is  its  fitting 
reward.  Comp,  further  xt.  9  (James  t.  4). 
The  condition  and  expectation  of  the  poor  should 
Israel  consider  at  home,  and  henoe,  Ter.  16  does 
not  confound  the  justice  of  God  (t.  9)  with  that 
of  men,  nor  Tlsit  the  death-penalty  upon  the 
elosest  kindred  of  the  guilty,  as  the  physical 
connection  carried  with  it  the  punishment  among 
the  Persians  and  other  heathen  nations. 
(xxii.  6),  upon,  t.  «.,  on  account  of.  In  such 
wretched  cases  Israel  must  regard  and  spare 
the  family  band,  whioh  might  impel  to  like  hea¬ 
then  practices  (2  Kings  xiv.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxt. 
4;  Jer.  xxxi.  80;  Ezek.  xriii.  20).  Ver.  17 
regards  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  its  wider 


rela:ion;  oomp.  xvi.  19;  x.  18,  19;  xxvif.  19. 
Upon  the  whole  passage,  oomp.  Ex.  xxii.  21  sq.; 
xxiii.  9 ;  Lot.  xix  88  sq.  The  righteousness. 
Ter.  18,  leads  at  first  in  Ters.  14,  15,  to  that 
which  is  privately  right  and  reasonable,  but 
then,  Ter.  16,  to  the  public  justice;  so  we  pass 
in  Ter.  17  from  right  generally  in  the  private 
relations,  to  the  right  as  connected  with  seourity 
or  pledges  (ver.  6).  In  Israel  right  should  be 
maintained  publicly  and  prirately,  and  indeed 
according  to  righteousness  as  .it  is  lore,  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  grace  and  mercy,  as  man  becomes  ac¬ 
quainted  with  it  in  God  (ver  18,  m«T  ’IflS),  as 
Israel  especially  had  already  grown  acquainted 
with  it  in  his  God.  The  widow,  the  womanly, 
is  notioed  with  peculiar  tenderness;  her  rai¬ 
ment  may  be  Tiewed  as  a  whole  history  of 
poverty  (?er.  12).  Upon  Ter.  18,  oomp.  xt.  16; 
t.  15;  rii.  8.  Vers.  19-22.  These  Terses  respect 
the  state  and  even  expectation  of  the  poor  which 
they  are  justified  in  oberishing,from  their  posi¬ 
tion  under  Jehorah,  the  landlord  of  Canaan.. 
Comp.  Ler.  xix.  9  sq.;  xxiii.  22;  Dout.  xir.  29. 
The  olires,  when  they  were  not  entirely  ripe,, 
were  beaten  off  with  poles,  and  then  yielded, 
finer  oil  (Isa.  xvii.  6).  Ver.  22  as  rer.  18. 
[The  three-fold  repetition,  19,  20,  21,  of  these' 
classes  who  were  thus  partly  prorided  for,  is 
calculated  surely  to  impress  the  care  and  ten¬ 
derness  of  God  over  the  poor,  and  the  humanity 
of  the  laws  of  Moses. — A.  G.] 

10.  Chap,  xxt.,  Ters.  1-8.  To  the  wretched, 
not  habitually,  but  for  the  time,  in  the  ideal 
connection  of  this  paragraph  with  the  foregoing, 
belongs  also  the  case  of  one  exposed  to  punish¬ 
ment.  But  rer.  1  brings  out  first  of  all  the  pre- 
railing  righteousness  for  Israel.  The  poor  or 
wretched  even  in  this  reference  could  only  be 
treated  righteously.  Comp.  Ex.  xxiii.  7.  p"W, 
to  be  firm,  straight.  Opposed  to  to  sepa¬ 

rate,  to  turn  aside.  Wboerer  in  any  giren  case 
is  righteous,  the  opponent  is  unrighteous,  t.  e. 
guilty,  not  however  in  the  moral  sense,  but 
teruu  foretuu  Yer.  2.  rifiS,  i.  i.  before  the 
judge,  who  should  observe  the  number  and  the- 
kind  of  stripes,  and  perhaps  also  limit  the  dis¬ 
honor  in  the  case,  through  such  a  form  of  pro¬ 
ceeding.  Bovbt,  who  regards  the  tabernaole 
“as  the  tent  of  justice  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  people,”  before  which  “the  Lord  of  Israel 
cites  His  people,”  describes  the  mode  in  whioh 
justice  is  pronounced  and  executed  in  Egypt 
to-day ;  the  whole  soene  now  aptly  illustrating 
that  whioh  we  may  suppose  to  hare  occurred 
here.  H3  (oomp.  xt.  8),  according  to  the  mea¬ 
sure,  with  reference  to  the  number,  >.  e.  as  many 
as  the  crime  demands  according  to  thejto  talioni t. 
Yer.  8.  Forty,  t.  e.  4  x  10,  thus  according  to 
all  the  world,  on  all  sides,  a  perfect  measure. 
“From  Gen.  rii.  12  it  is  the  full  measure  of  the 
evelopment  of  judgment.”  Kril.) — Not  ex- 
oeed,  t.  0 ,  not  more  than  forty.  Anxious  not 
to  overstep  this  extreme  limit,  the  later  Jews 
fixed  the  number  of  stripes  at  thirty-nine  (2 
Cor.  xi.  24). — [And  yet  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
use  the  whip  or  soourge,  instead  of  the  stick  nr 
rod. — A.  G.] — Any  exoess  over  these  would 
be  too  many  stripes — not  so  much  in  reference 
to  what  a  man  can  endure,  as  with  respect  to 
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its  spiritual,  humane  side  or  aspect.  In  suoh  a 
case  there  would  be  no  limit  to  the  arbitrarj 
will ;  the  sufferer,  as  to  why  he  was  still  pun¬ 
ished,  would  not  be  under  the  law,  but  barely 
under  the  rod ;  he  would  not  be  even  under  the 
proteotiou  of  the  law.  Moreover,  he  would  suf¬ 
fer  lois  in  the  eyes  of  his  brethren,  if  it  was  not 
retribution  nor  even  dishonor,  but  the  stripes 

merely  which  were  in  view  here.  TlSpll,  from 
nSp,  to  rub  open,  sweep  away  [Gbs. :  roast], 
*•  g-  by  fire,  hence  light,  to  make  small,  despi¬ 
cable,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  render  the 
Niphal  with  Mbibr  to  be  ruined. — [Bib.  Com.  : 
“  The  son  of  Israel  was  not  to  be  lashed  like  a 
slave  at  the  mercy  of  another.  The  judge  was 
to  see  that  the  law  was  not  over-passed.” — 
A.  G.] 

11.  Yer.  4.  The  treatment  of  a  man  as  a  brute, 
if  we  can  think  of  such  in  an  unlimited  scour¬ 
ging,  gives  occasion  for  the  mention  of  the 
brutes  even,  according  to  righteousness,  ver.  4. 
If  his  wages  are  to  be  given  to  the  hired  laborer 
daily,  so  also  the  laboring  animal  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  of  the  grain  which  it  treads  out, 
or  over  which  it  draws  the  threshing-cart  (Wi- 
bbb,  Lex.  /.,  p.  276).  Comp,  upon  this  the 
present  usage  in  the  East ;  Hbhost.,  Motet  and 
Egypt  (1  Cor.  ix.  9;  1  Tim.  v.  18).  Such  a 
reference  to  animals  makes  the  reference  to  the 
dead  brother  in  the  following  paragraph  to  ap¬ 
pear  more  appropriate.— [Words worth  dwells 
upon  the  use  whioh  the  Apostle  makes  of  this 
passage,  “not  only  as  showing  that  the  Levitioal 
law  has  a  spiritual  sense,  in  whioh  it  is  still 
'binding  upon  all,  but  as  giving  us  the  key  by 
whioh  we  may  unlook  the  casket  and  take  out 
of  its  treasures.”  But  this  opens  wide  the  door 
to  a  very  loose  and  fanciful  exposition.  It 
would  need  great  sobriety  and  judgment  to  keep 
at  all  within  bounds  on  the  principle  here  stated. 
We  cannot  safely  argue  from  what  the  apostle 
did.  and  justify  ourselves  in  a  like  oourse.  And 
?the  Apo9tle  seems  to  use  the  words  rather  as 
illustrative  of  the  truth  he  was  teaching  than  as 
assigning  to  them  a  figurative  and  spiritual 
.sense. — A.  G.] 

12.  Vers.  6-10.  The  Levirate  marriages.  It 

is  not  the  dead  brother  alone,  but  the  widow 
also,  who  with  him  claims  special  notice  here. 
In  the  following  primitive  institution  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  “taking  possession  of  the  landed 
property,”  Kmobbl,  and  hence,  ver.  6.  the 
dwelling  together  cannot  be  plaoed  as  a  con¬ 
dition  to  the  obligation,  with  Kmobbl,  Kbil 
[Bib.  Com.],  but  only  brings  to  bear  from  the 
beginning,  the  actual  position,  the  local  nearness 
of  the  brother-in-law  as  giving  rise  to  it.  It 
was  customary  to  dwell  together,  if  not  in  the 
same  house,  yet  upon  the  same  paternal  inheri¬ 
tance.  J3*,  according  to  Jewish  tradi¬ 

tion,  without  child  or  grandchild,  Matt.  xxii. 
24;  Mark  xii.  19;  Luke  xx.  28.  That  a  son 
was  alluded  to  here,  and  expressly  in  ver.  6,  is 
only  natural.  But  if  the  dead  left  behind  him 
even  a  daughter,  it  was,  according  to  Num. 
xxvii.  4;  xxxvi.  8,  sufficient.  The  widow  was 
not  free  to  marry  any  one  belonging  to  a  family 
beyond  the  tribe  or  kindred  (Num.  xxxvi.  8). 


Comp.  Gen.  xix.  81.  DJP,  literally,  allied,  re¬ 
lated  by  marriage,  Uvir  (da#p),  in  the  Jewish 
interpretation :  the  own  brother  on  the  father’s 
side,  if  unmarried  T  DT,  Piel,  act  the  part  of 
the  brother-in-law.  Ver.  6.  Shall  suocoed 
[Schboedbr:  stand  up],  not  to  the  name  of 
nis  own  father,  but  to  that  of  his  dead  uncle, 
and  so  be  registered  in  the  genealogical  table, 
t.  e.  as  is  self-evident,  be  enrolled  as  his  heir. 
Others  hold  that  he  should  not  only  thus  per¬ 
petuate  the  name  of  the  dead,  but  that  he  should 
be  literally  named  after  him.  But  comp.  Ruth 
iv.  10,  17,  for  the  refutation  of  this  view. — 

nr)0'*l6l,  from  nriD,  to  wipe  off,  namely,  from 
the  genealogical  tables.  As  e.  g.  Ohad  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  16;  comp,  with  Num.  xxvi. 
12 ;  1  Chron.  iv.  24).  Thus  also  it  was  not  so 
much  the  marriage  of  the  widow  which  was  in 
question,  as  much  more  the  preservation  in  this 
way  of  the  name,  and  therewith  the  person  of 
the  dead.  But  while  the  law  makes  valid  this 
custom,  coming  down  from  the  time  of  the  patri¬ 
archs  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8),  it  is  still  only  in  its 
prevalent  form  a  custom,  and  therefore  without 
constraint.  It  leaves  the  inclination  free,  per¬ 
mits  the  refusal.  Ver.  7  delivers  it  from  pure 
arbitrariness,  regulates  its  expression  (comp, 
xxi.  19;  Num.  xvi.  12  14),  in  the  way  of  notice, 
accusation,  public  bearing  and  treatment  by  the 
magistrate,  ver.  8,  at  whioh  the  marriage  of  the 
brother-in-law,  as  also  the  loss  to  his  own  inhe¬ 
ritance  (Ruth  iv.  6),  and  even  the  perpetuation 
of  his  own  name  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9),  may  find 
public  utterance,  and  ordains,  in  case  the  disin¬ 
clination  continues,  no  strictly  legal  punishment, 
but  permits  a  temporary  disgrace  through  the 
act  of  the  sister-in-law,  ver.  9,  and  a  permanent 
disgrace  in  the  community,  ver.  10,  both  of 
which,  however,  could  be  maintained  with  the 
custom  itself,  or  grow  feeble,  if  they  did  not  fall 
away  with  it.  —  In  the  presence  of  the 
elders,  t.  #.  publioly,  and  because  he  must  sub¬ 
mit  to  what  follows.  The  loosing  of  the  shoe 
from  his  foot  by  the  sister-in-law — in  distinction 
from  Ruth  iv.  7,  8,  in  which  case  it  was  not  the 
own  natural  brother,  and  in  which  also  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  inheritance  was  especially  in 
view,  and  thus  the  kinsman  himself  oould  loose 
his  own  shoe — divested  the  unwilling  brother- 
in-law  of  his  rights  with  respect  to  the  widow. 
Hupfbld:  Ps.  lx.  8  says  correctly,  it  was  the 
symbol  of  renunciation.  The  reproach  put  upon 
her  is  compensated  by  the  spitting  in  his 
faoe  (Lev.  xv.  8;  Num.  xii.  14;  Jobxxx.  10); 
she  now  contemns  him  on  her  side.  The  Tal¬ 
mud  weakens  it  into:  spit  before  him  on  the 
ground.  Upon  H1J?,  comp,  upon  xxi.  7 ;  xix. 
16,  and  also  Gen.  xvi.  2;  xxx.  8;  Ruth  iv..  11. 
The  founding  and  establishment  of  the  family  1 
Hence  the  reproaohful  title  extends  even  to  his 
house,  and  thus  the  occurrence  beoomes  a  last¬ 
ing  remembrance  and  reproach.  But  still. not 
as  Kmobbl,  Kbil,  “ a  bare-footed  abject,”  since 
it  is  not  as  bare-footed,  as  without  possessions, 
that  he  is  infamous,  but  as  one  from  whom  his 
sister- in-law  has  loosed  his  shoe. — Vers..  11,  12, 
limit  the  interference  of  a  woman  permitted  in 
the  above  custom  (comp.  3"lp  with  Bfal,  ver. 
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9) ;  upon  the  other  side,  morality  required  each 
a  limitation.  Freedom,  but  not  shamelessness, 
especially  in  regard  to  what  the  sister-in-law 
had  precisely  claimed  (oomp.  Ex.  xxi.  22).  The 
attack  was,  moreover,  dangerous  to  life.  Hence 
the  severe  and  strict  penalty  which  the  Rabbins 
change  into  a  penalty  corresponding  to  the 
worth  of  the  hand.  Comp.  xix.  21 ;  vii.  16  — 
[“  It  is  of  course  to  be  understood  that  the  act 
was  wilful,  and  that  the  penalty  was  inflioted 
by  the  sentence  of  the  Judges.  This  is  the  only 
mutilation  prescribed  by  the  law  of  Moses,  unless 
we  accept  the  retaliation  prescribed  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  infliction  on  another  of  bodily 
injuries,  Lev.  xxiv.  19  sq.”  Bib.  Com. — A.  G.] 
18.  Vers.  18-19.  How  Israel  should  prooeed 
according  to  righteousness  in  trade,  vers.  18-16, 
and  in  their  intercourse  with  others,  vers.  17- 
19.  Ver.  18.  As  they  usually  had  a 

purse  at  the  girdle  for  this  purpose,  Mioah  vi. 
11.  The  repetition:  atone  and  atone  [di¬ 
vers  weights],  (ver.  14:  Bphah  and  Ephah 
[divers  measures]),  as  is  immediately  explained, 
designates  the  diverse,  the  two  kinds  of  weights, 
the  large  used  in  the  purchase,  and  the  small  in 
selling  (Ps.  xii.  2;  Amos  viii.  6).  As  with  the 
weights,  so  it  should  be  also  with  the  grain- 
measures  (from  HDE,  to  collect,  gather,  hold, 
whenoe:  vessel).  As  in  the  purse,  so  in  the 
house,  t.  e.  neither  to  use,  nor  even  to  have. 
Ver.  15.  oW  is  unhurt,  oomplete,  whole,  both 
all  together,  and  each  one  by  itself,  must  be  just. 
For  it  oonoerns  righteousness.  Comp.  Lev.  xix. 
86.  The  promise  the  same  as  in  v.  16  at  the 
dose  of  the  first  table.  The  more  solemn  con¬ 
clusion  follows  in  ver.  16;  oomp.  xvtii.  12; 
xxii.  5.  The  injunction  passes  from  the  parti¬ 
cular  trade  ^o  every  transaction  of  the  kind 
generally.  7\JJ,  to  contract,  distort,  Arabic:  to 
overstep  the  right  measure.  With  this  ver.  17 
joins  the  exception,  which  is  still  however  only 
according  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  thus 
also  forms  the  conclusion  to  this  whole  seotion. 
The  case  befel  the  Israelites  on  the  way.  Comp. 
Ex.  xvii.  8  sq.  Ver.  18  gives  the  closer  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  iniquitous  oonduct  of  Amalek  from 
the  reoolleotion  of  an  eye-witness,  who  had  ex¬ 
perienced  it.  31T,  to  extend,  to  swerve,  in  the 
Piel:  to  bend  aside,  injure,  destroy  the  tail,  the 
rear.  This  inhumanity  shows  already  that  there 
is  no  fear  of  God  with  Amalek.  Comp,  on  the 
other  hand  Ex.  xv.  14;  xviii.  1.  Ver.  19.  Comp, 
xii.  10;  Ex.  xvii.  14;  Deut.  ix.  7.  The  execu¬ 
tion  follows  in  1  Sam.  xv. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Israel  itself  “  resoued  from  bondage,0  real¬ 
ises  in  xxiii.  16,  16,  “a  command  to  humanity” 
(Knobel),  but  a  humanity  which  appears  to  be 
stamped  with  the  highest  ideas  of  human  nature. 
As  according  to  its  original  destination,  it  was 
•*  to  be  a  blessing  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth,” 
so  it  is  in  Christ  the  asylum  of  enslaved  hu¬ 
manity. 

2.  From  the  Old  Testament  stand-point,  “  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentiles  rests  in  the  depths  of 
hope  and  desire.”  Baumgabten. 

8.  The  element  of  lust  in  the  heathen  religions 


still  in  Mohammedanism.  The  dangerous  cha¬ 
racter  of  religious  fanaticism  in  this  aspect. 
The  sobriety  of  the  religion  of  Israel. 

4.  Interest  must  be  distinguished  from  usury ; 
but  also  the  persons,  whether  it  is  the  poor  bor¬ 
rowing  from  necessity,  or  others  borrowing  for 
gain. 

6.  Compare  L.  Wiese,  upon  the  Vow  in  the 
evangelical  sente,  Berlin ,  1861.  Mosheim 
(Ethics  *  VI p.  177)  distinguishes:  either  to 
omit  things  whioh  otherwise  could  be  done  inno¬ 
cently,  or  to  perform  something  which  (or  bind- 
iog  to  some  kind  and  manner  of  observance)  the 
law  does  not  require  The  purpose :  gratitude, 
desire  to  devote  ourselves  to  God,  seal  in  sanc¬ 
tification.  Vows  should  be  maturely  considered 
beforehand.  Ban.  Pictet,  Morale  ChreU  I.  Book 
III.,  Chap.  xvi. :  The  vow  is  a  solemn  promise 
to  God  to  do  some  speoial  thing  in  His  servioe, 
and  to  His  honor.  Thus  not  as  to  the  general 
life,  as  in  baptism  and  in  prayer. 

6.  When  Moses  comes  to  speak  of  divoroe, 
the  bill  of  divorcement  is  a  nmj  1DD,  a  re¬ 
cord  literally  of  the  cleaving  apart,  catting 
away,  namely,  one  from  the  other,  of  those  who 
together  were  one  flesh.  Thus  throughout  ao- 
oording  to  the  idea  of  marriage,  whioh  is  its 
ethioal  spirit  and  end.  The  writing  of  divorce¬ 
ment  is  likewise  also  something  more  than  the 
mere  utterance  or  declaration  of  the  husband ; 
thou  art  dismissed,  repudiated,  as  ooours  among 
other  Oriental  nations.  It  is  here  treated  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  interest  of  the  ideality  of  marriage, 
see  the  Exegetioal  Notes.  “  The  law-giver,” 
Knobel  remarks,  “  appears  to  have  regarded 
divorce  unfavorably  (ver.  4),  and  therein  to 
have  agreed  with  the  prophets,  Mai.  ii.  16.” 
Israel  is  therein  considered  in  its  perfection, 
although  the  ordinance  of  Moses  must  imply  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts,  as  is  truly  the  case 
(copp.  Lange,  Matt.  v.  and  xix.).  The  nega¬ 
tive  character  of  the  divine  law  lias,  in  like  man¬ 
ner  as  its  pre  supposition,  what  we  are  ever 
prone, to  in  our  evil  nature.  Israel  according  to 
its  nature  separates  the  kind  of  his  wives,  but 
that  he  does  so  in  opposition  to  the  nature  of  true 
marriage,  that  appears  manifoldly;  and  there¬ 
with  “the  rays  of  the  full  divine  truth  and 
revelation  break  through  the  dark  veil,  under 
which  the  aotual  life  of  Israel  is  permitted  pro¬ 
visional  room  and  scope.”  Baumgabten. 

7.  As  a  militant  ohurch  Israel  must  not  how¬ 
ever  interfere  with  or  prevent  the  inward  peaoe 
and  joy,  ver.  6. 

8.  “  Generally  in  the  last  disoourses  of  Moses 
love  is  presented  olearly  as  the  innermost  spirit 
of  the  law”  (Baumgabten).  A  parallel:  the 
last  disoourse  of  Jesus  in  the  gospel  by  John. 

9.  How  has  the  Mosaio  law-giving  obviated 
from  the  very  first  the  violent  measures  which 
in  Greece  and  Rome,  from  time  to  time,  were 
found  necessary  to  oorreot  the  hard  and  intole¬ 
rable  relations  of  the  poor  debtorl 

10.  “  When  Moses  who  so  strongly,  and  be¬ 
fore  all  things, urges  purity  and  holiness  ot'  heart, 
does  not  hesitate  to  consider  the  somewhat  hard 
treatment  of  an  animal  (xxv.  4)  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  important  laws,  he  stands  at  the  divine 
central  point  of  the  world,  from  whioh  straight 
lines  lead  to  all  creatures.”  (Baumoabten).  lj' 
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11.  The  Levirate  marriage  has  indeed  no  |  should  be  obviated  by  lore  and  reasonable  en- 


connection  with  the  general  human  “needs  and 
desires  of  immortality  "  (Keil),  although  a  simi¬ 
lar  oustom  is  found  among  the  Mongolians,  Cir¬ 
cassians,  Druses,  Abyssinians,  and  others.  This 
necessity  was  not  indeed  distinctly  felt  by  Israel, 
(hence  the  Sadduoeean  pretence,  Matt.  xzii.  24 
sq.)y  but  it  is  truly  from  Abraham  on  entirely 
included  in  the  promise,  as  Christ  asserts,  Matt, 
xxii.,  and  indeed  the  promise  of  this  life,  for  the 
Word  must  become  flesh.  Thus  the  custom  lying 
at  the  basis  of  the  legal  regulation  is  au  old  and 
honored  one  in  the  chosen  family.  Indeed  the 
main  line  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  peculiar  line 
of  promise,  Matt.  i.  8  sq.,  springs  from  that  forced 
or  surreptitious  marriage  of  Thamar  (Genes, 
xxxviii.).  Lstrbb,  Hen,  Encycl .,  VI 11.  858. 
Compare  beside  the  Levirate  marriage  of  Ruth. 
In  Israel  all  is  directed  with  reference  to  the 
name  and  the  house,  and  not  so  muoh  generally 
“to  a  continuous  life  in  posterity  "  (Schultz). 
Henoe  beyond  the  law,  and  even  those  more  dis¬ 
tant  than  the  brother  are  allowed  to  act.  The 
Goel  appear?  as  the  husband's  brother,  Ruth  iv. 
Hence  even  against  the  law  (Lev.  xviii.  16),  in¬ 
cest  [Blatschande]  is  blood-honor;  loveastheful- 
filling  of  the  law.  [It  should  be  rather,  that  in 
this  case  and  for  the  ends  in  view,  to  preserve 
the  name,  the  house,  the  ordinary  rules  as  to 
inter-marriage  were  set  aside.  Such  a  marriage 
was  not  incest. — A.  G.]. 

12.  For  Amalek  comp.  Doot.  and  Eth.  upon  i. 
6  sq.  6.  What  was  said  as  to  Israel  at  home, 
closes  significantly  with  a  recollection  of  the 
Edomite  Amalek ;  for  thus  it  is  said  that  a  man's 
enemies  will  be  those  of  his  own  house,  and  that 
Israel  as  the  people  of  Jehovah  must  remain  in 
the  camp.  Israel's  perfection  is  not  merely 
secured  through  the  promise  in  the  future, 
but  in  the  way  of  duty  made  dependent  npon  its 
development  in  obedience. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Chap,  xxiii.  15,  16.  The  letter  of  Paul  to  Phi¬ 
lemon.  Yer.  18.  Luther:  “ Thus  all  gains  by 
sin  are  unacceptable  to  God ;  He  will  be  honored 
with  reverenoe.  Biel.  Bib.  :  “  Even  everything 
devoted  in  some  measure  to  the  Lord,  on  aooount 
of  ourrish  quarrels  and  bitterness  among  each 
other  is  also  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."  Vers. 
19,  20.  Osiandbr  :  “  If  we  decline  a  gain  to 
please  God  He  will  in  turn  restore  it  to  us  in 
another  place  and  way."  Vers.  21-28.  God 
loves  a  free-will  servioe.  Promises  create  obli¬ 
gation,  and  our  acts  should  correspond  with  our 
words.  Vers.  24, 25.  Wurth.  Bib.  :  “  God  gives 
the  blessing  upon  our  fields  not  for  ourselves 
alone,  but  for  our  neighbors  also."  Berl.  Bib.  : 
See  the  community  of  goods !  It  is  all  yours. 
But  if  thou  takest  for  thyself  unreasonably,  with 
a  false  freedom,  it  applies  not  to  thee. 

Chap.  xxiv.  1.  Berl.  Bib.  :  “  The  tying  toge¬ 
ther  of  Samson's  foxes  sets  all  in  a  flame." 
Wurth.  Bib.  :  “  God  often  suffers  that  to  happen 
in  which  He  has  no  pleasure,  in  order  to  avoid 
greater  evil  and  distress,  Matt.  xiii.  80."  Berl. 
Bib.:  “Christ  wills  that  among  believers,  whose 
disposition  is  not  so  harsh,  there  should  be  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  first  institution,  that  all  opposition 


duranoe,  all  crosses  and  sickness  should  be  pa¬ 
tiently  borne,  and  the  marriage  state  preserved 
in  faithfulness  to  the  end  of  life."  Bohultz  : 
“  Lyourgus,  Solon,  and  Numa,  permit  according 
to  Plutarch  a  change  of  wives."  Comp.  Isa.  1.  1. 
God  receives  back  again,  Jer.  iii.  1.  [Words¬ 
worth  :  “  Here  was  God’s  love  made  manifest. 
He  invites  the  people  generally  of  spiritual  adul¬ 
tery  to  return  to  him." — A  G.J.  Ver.  6.  Osiah- 
der  :  “Woe  to  those  who  forbid  to  marry,  1  Tim. 
iv.  8."  Berl.  Bib.  :  “God  spares  young  Chris¬ 
tians  heavy  tests,  and  gives  them  some  sweet 
foretastes  of  knowledge  and  oonsolation."  Ver. 
7.  Starke:  “Judas  took  his  own  life,  Acts  i 
18."  Berl.  Bib.:  “ The  slave  trade."  Oslak- 
dbr  :  “  We  should  learn  prudence  from  the  loss 
of  others,  rather  than  by  our  own  misfortune." 
Berl.  Bib,  :  “  That  the  whole  lump  may  not 
be  leavened.  1  Cor.  v.  2,  6,  13."  [Words¬ 
worth:  Ver.  13.  He  who  injures  the  poor  does 
violence  to  God. — A.  G.J.  Ver.  15.  Baumqar- 
tbn  :  “  Thus  was  the  master  put  in  the  place  of 
his  laborers.  But  suoh  feeling  is  possible  only 
through  love,  which  alone  knows  how  to  feel  for 
others,  to  feel  as  they  feel."  Comp.  James  v.  4. 
Osiander  :  “  He  is  a  thief  in  the  sight  of  God." 
Ver.  16.  Baumqartbn  :  “  If  only  striot  righteous¬ 
ness  rules  then  no  ohild  of  Adam  can  hope  for 
salvation  or  life ;  thus  this  iron  link  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  connection  must  be  broken,  which  ooours 
only  through  divine  grace.  (Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30 ; 
Ezek.  xviii.  20)."  Ver.  17  sq.  Strangers,  father¬ 
less,  widows ;  these  three  classes  are  here  four 
times  recommended.  Ver.  19.  The  forgotten 
sheAf  the  sheaf  of  the  Lord.  In  this  point  they 
should  not  have  a  good  remembranoe,  but  a  good 
conscience.  Osiardbr:  “Pious  generosity 
brings  no  loss."  Ver.  22.  Lanob:  “God  re¬ 
veals  the  grounds  of  His  will,  to  convince  us  so 
muoh  more  fully  of  its  reasonableness;  thus  mas 
should  not  require  a  blind  obedience. 

Chap.  xxv.  1.  Richter  :  “  An  image  of  the 
righteousness  of  God,  1  Kings  viii.  82."  Bbrl. 
Bib.  :  “  The  judicial  office,  a  characteristic  of 
God,  is  often  made  to  be  a  characteristic  of  the 
devil."  Starke  :  “  One  may  thus  come  before 
the  judgment  with  a  good  conscience  in  case  of 
need."  Ver.  2,  Herxheimer:  “Everyone  was 
equal  before  the  law  in  Israel."  Schultz:  “This 
punishment  fails  in  the  modern  idea  or'  dignity, 
but  not  with  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  that 
worth  or  dignity,  even  in  the  body,  grounded  in 
the  inward  relation  to  Jehovah.  The  divine  law 
requires  that  when  a  man  has  put  off  hts  own 
worth  the  delusive  appearame  of  it  shall  be 
taken  away  also.  Corporeal  punishment,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  moral  earnestness  and  sense  of 
truth."  Ver.  8.  The  offender  still  a  man. 
Schulte:  “The  guilt  of  the  individual  should 
bring  to  mind  the  guilt  of  all.  The  number  forty 
characterizes  the  humiliation,  the  temptation, 
and  the  wandering  as  ordained  by  divine  power. 
Comp.  Gen.  vii.  12  ;  the  forty  years  in  the  wil¬ 
derness  ;  Deut.  ix.  9,  18 ;  Lev.  xii.  1  sq. ;  Jonah 
iii.  4;  Ezek.  iv.  6:  1  Kings  xix.  8;  Matt.  iv.  2. 
Comp.  Bahr  II.  490."  Ver.  5sq.  Baumoartrh  : 
“In  the  duty  of  mutual  love  and  aid,  the  exter¬ 
nal  communion  first  readies  its  real  truth  and 
significance."  The  levirate  marriage  has  ceased 
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among  the  Jews.  Wurtb.  Bib.  :  “  Blood  rela- 
Ut©s  should  truly  receive  the  widows  and  father¬ 
less  left  behind,  and  aid  them  in  word  and  deed." 
Vers.  9, 10.  Bsbl.  Bib.  :  44  Each  family  should 
be  preserved  by  this  law,  that  we  may  better 
recognize  the  Messiah,  who  should  be  born  from 
the  entirely  humbled  or  sunken  family  of  David.” 
Ver.  11  sq.  Stark:  44  Every  immodest  touch  is 
sin.”  Ver.  18  sq  Schultz  :  44  The  most  custo¬ 
mary  and  daily  transactions  are  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  ;  where  there  is  the  most  sin  there  will  be 
the  most  sighs.  Mammon  is  always  a  mammon 
of  unrighteousness.”  [“  It  is  noteworthy  that 
John  tbe  Baptist  puts  the  like  duties  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  his  preaohing,  Luke  iii.  12  sq. ;  and  that 


the  prophets,  Esek.  zlv.  10-12 ;  Amos  viii.  8 ; 
Micah  vi.  10,  11,  and  the  Psalms,  insist  upon 
these  duties.”  Bib.  Com. — A.  G.l.  Richter: 
44 1  Thess.  iv.  6.  The  ourse  of  Gou  is  the  right¬ 
eous  penalty  for  such  seoret  sins.  Israel 
must  have  just  balances  as  God  in  His  sanctu¬ 
ary.”  Brrl  Bib.  :  44  Not  two  kinds  of  words  in 
thy  mouth.”  Baumqabtbn  :  44  These  manifold 
directions  of  love  and  indulgence,  end  in  this 
sharp  point,  that  love  and  indulgence  may  never 
blunt  in  Israel  the  sense  for  the  opposition 
to  all  evil.”  Schultz:  44  As  the  development 
of  the  world  cannot  end  but  in  the  dualism  of 
heaven  and  hell,  so  neither  the  development  of 
the  law,  without  this  dualism  of  love  and  ha¬ 
tred.” 


Israel  before  the  Lord. 


Chat.  XXVI.  1-19. 

1  And  it  shall  be,  when  thou  art  come  in  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 

2  giveth  thee  for  an  inheritance,  and  [thou]  possessest  it,  and  dwellest  therein ;  That 
thou  shalt  take  of  the  first  of  all  the  fruit  of  the  earth,  which  thou  shalt  bring  of 
thy  land  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  and  shalt  put  it  in  a  basket,  and  shalt 
go  uoto  the  place  which  the  Lora  thy  God  shall  chooee  to  place  his  name  [to  cause 

3  his  name  to  dwell]  there.  And  thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those 
days,  and  say  unto  him,  I  profess  this  day  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  am  come 

4  unto  the  country  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers  for  to  give  us.  And  the 
priest  shall  take  the  basket  out  of  thine  haud,  and  set  it  down  before  the  altar  of 

5  the  Lord  thy  God.  And  thou  shalt  speak  [answer]  and  say  before  the  Lord  thy 
God,  A  Syrian  [An  Aramaean]  ready  to  perish  [lost,  lost,  wandering  about]1  was 
my  father ;  and  he  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  sojourned  there  with  a  [in]  few, 

6  and  became  there  a  nation,  great,  mighty,  and  populous :  And  the  Egyptians  evil-  . 

7  entreated  us,  and  afflicted  [oppressed]  us,  and  laid  upon  us  hard  bondage :  And 
when  [om.  when]*  we  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  [and]  the  Lord  heard 
our  voice,  and  looked  on  our  affliction,  and  our  [heavy,  exhausting]  labour,  and 

8  our  oppression :  And  the  Lord  brought  us  forth  out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  with  an  outstretched  arm,  and  with  great  terribleness,  and  with  signs,  and  with 

9  wonders ;  And  he  hath  brought  us  into  this  place,  and  hath  given  us  this  land, 

10  even  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  And  now,  behold,  I  have  brought 
the  first-fruits  [first  of  the  fruits]  of  the  land,  which  thou,  O  Lord,  hast  given  me : 
and  thou  shalt  set  it  [or  the  basket]  before  the  Lord  thy  Gi  d,  and  worship  before 

11  the  Lord  thy  God :  And  thou  shalt  rejoice  in  every  good  thing  [all  the  good 
which]  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  unto  thee,  and  unto  thine  house,  thou 

12  and  the  Levite,  and  the  stranger  that  is  among  you.  When  thou  hast  made  an 
end  of  tithing  all  the  tithes  of  thine  increase  [in]  the  third  year,  which  is  the  year 
of  tithing,  and  hast  given  it  unto  the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  that  they  may  [and  they  eat]  eat  within  thy  gates,  and  be,  [and  are]  filled : 

13  Then  thou  shalt  say  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  I  have  brought  away  the  hallowed 
things  out  of  mine  [the]  house,  and  also  have  given  them  unto  the  Levite,  and  unto 
the  stranger,  to  the  fatherless,  and  to  the  widow,  according  to  all  thy  command¬ 
ments  [commandment]  which  thou  hast  commanded  me :  I  have  not  transgressed 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  5.  Literally,  perishing  was  my  hither.  The  rendering  adopted  by  onr  rersion  is  not  only  most  nearly  literal, 
bat  best  acreeswich  the  hlstoi7  referred  to.-- A.  0.]. 


*  [Ver.  7.  The  word  when  is  not  In  the  ot  iginal,  and  should  have  been  in  italic*.— A.  G.}. 
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14  [of,  from]  thy  commandments,  neither  have  I  forgotten  them:  I  have  not  eaten 
thereof  in  my  mourning,  neither  have  I  taken  away  aught  thereof  for  any  unclean 
use  [in  uncleannees  (unclean  condition)]1,  nor  giveu  aught  thereof  for  the  dead : 
but  I  have  hearkened  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  my  God,  and  have  done  according 

15  to  all  that  thou  hast  commanded  me.  Look  down  from  thy  holy  habitation,  from 
heaven,  and  bless  thy  people  Israel,  and  the  land  which  thou  hast  given  us,  as  thou 

16  swarest  unto  our  fathers,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  This  day  the 
Lord  thy  God  hath  commanded  thee  to  do  these  statutes  aud  judgments :  thou 
shalt  therefore  [and  thou  shaltj  keep  and  do  them  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with 

17  all  thy  soul.  Thou  hast  avouched4  the  Lord  this  day  to  be  thy  God,  and  to  walk 
in  his  ways,  and  to  keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  aud  his  Judgments, 

18  and  to  hearken  unto  his  voice :  And  the  Lord  hath  avouched  thee  this  day  to  be 
his  peculiar  people  [people  for  a  possession],  as  he  hath  promised  thee,  and  that 

19  thou  shouldest  keep  all  his  commandments :  And  to  make  [give]  thee  high  above 
all  nations  which  he  hath  made,  in  praise,  and  in  name,  anaTin  honour  [splendor, 
glory]  ;  and  that  thou  mayest  be  an  holy  people  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  as  he 
hath  spoken. 


*  [Ver.  14.  Sohk^bdkb’8  rendering  is  the  most  literal  and  obvious,  and  fires  a  better  i 
adopts  ). — A.  O.  L 

*  [Ver.  17.  Literall.. ,  caused  to  say— caused  him  to  say— A.  Q.]. 


» than  others  proposed,  or 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-11.  Upon  ver.  1  comp.  xvii.  14. 
Ver.  2,  partitive.  (Gen.  iv.  4).  According  to 
Jewish  tradition  a  part  of  the  seven  kinds  of  the 
fruits  of  Canaan,  viii.  8.  Sohults:  Not  all  the 
first-fruits,  generally,  were  to  be  delivered  at 
the  sanctuary.  Kbil:  Only  those  necessary  for 
the  following  purpose  or  end.  Comp,  upon 
Ex.  xxiii.  19.  and  besides  xviii.  4.  RID  from 
RID,  to  weave.  For  the  rest  oomp.  xii.  11,5, 
(xvi.  17).  Ver.  8.  Either  the  priests  collec- 
lively,  or  the  one  who  was  officiating,  comp.  xvii. 
12.  The  declaration  (saying)  is  the  explanation 
of  the  basket  with  the  first-fruits,  as  a  completed 
actual  acknowledgment  of  the  possession  of  the 
land,  and  as  an  expression  of  corresponding 
gratitude.  Ver.  4.  Comp.  ver.  10.  Before  the 
altar  of  burnt-offering.  Ex.  xxvii.  1  sq.  Ver.  5. 
Comp.  xxv.  9.  To  the  profession  before  men, 
there  is  joined  a  wider  retrospective  and  com¬ 
prehensive  prayer  before  the  Lord.  Jacob  (Is¬ 
rael)  nominally  and  virtuaUy  the  ancestor  of  the 
twelve-tribed  people,  (Is.  xliii.  27),  an  Arammau 
because  of  his  long  residence  in  Mesopotamia, 
whence  Abraham  removed,  Gen.  xi.  81,  (xxv. 
20;  xxviii.  5;  xxxi.  20,  24),  and  because  he 
there  grew  to  each  a  family.  Comp.  Hos.  xii.  18 
sq.  "Uk  losing  himself,  who  not  only  wandered 
about,  led  a  nomadic  life,  but  ran  the  risk  of 
being  lost.  (Ps.  cxix.  176;  Jer.  1.  6).  Dvro 
terotiio  primum  (Gen.  xxxi.  40)  deinde  fame  (Gen. 
xlii.  2 ;  xliii.  8).  J.  H  Miohaslis.  Comp.  Gen. 
xxxv.  8.  Ksil  against  the  aocents:  A  lost  Ara¬ 
maean  was  my  father.  Lutheb  (Vulq  ).  The 
Aramaean  (Satan)  would  destroy  my  father,  aa 
if  the  reading  was  13R.  The  Sept.:  Ivpiav 
arriXiirev  6  irarfo  pov.  3  the  beth  essenti®.  x. 
22.  ’DO  ( Plurali  tontum)  D’HO  from  HD D  to  ex¬ 
tend,  i.  the  extended,  grown,  adult,  men. 
0 J70  from  DJ70  to  rub  away,  small,  diminish) 
of  few  men.  Comp.  Gen.  xxxiv.  80.  In  himself 
nothing,  with  bis  own,  few,  and  yet!  Comp.  vii. 


II;  lx.  1.  (Ex.  i.  7,  9).  Ver.  6.  Comp.  Ex.  i.  11 
sq.  Ver.  v.  Comp.  Ex.  ii.  28;  iv.  81.  Ver.  8. 
Comp.  iv.  84 ;  v.  15 ;  vi.  21  sq.  Ver.  9.  Comp, 
vi,  8.  (Ex.  iii.  8).  The  offering  brought  by  the 
individual  private  Israelite,  ver.  10,  corresponds 
to  this  bringing  of  the  people  into  the  land  on  the 
part  of  Jehovah.  Comp.  ver.  2.  The  setting  it 
down  either  as  resuming  the  dosing  remark  of 
ver.  4,  or  implying  that  the  offerer  had  taken  up 
the  basket  with  the  first-fruits  during  the  prayer. 
Ver.  11.  The  solemn  festal  joy,  xii.  7,  12;  xvi. 
11,  14;  xviii.  4.  The  first-fruits,  as  the  first¬ 
born  and  the  tithes  (xv.  19  sq. ;  xiv.  28). 

2.  Vers.  12-15.  The  making  an  end  and 
all  the  tithes,  ver.  12,  refer  to  the  second  tithe 
in  the  third  year.  (Comp.  xiv.  28).  The  year 
of  tithing,  because  the  whole  tithe  obligations, 
even  to  the  speoial  application,  was  completed 
in  each  third  year.  Comp.  xiv.  29.  Henoe  Ter. 
18,  after  such  a  close,  an  acconnt  is  to  be  ren¬ 
dered,  perhaps  when  they  appeared  before  the 
Lord  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  third  year. 
Kbil  understands  the  saying,  avowal,  here  as 
before  God  generally,  (Gen.  xxvii.  7),  a  view 
which  ver.  15oertainly  favors.  Brought  away, 
not  as  an  obligation,  or  debt  (Sohultz,  Kbil), 
bat  as  something  whioh  does  not  belong  to  me, 
to  annal,  wipe  away  all  title  to  whioh,  it  is 
brought  out  from  the  house ;  spoken  with  emo¬ 
tion.  Hallowed  things,  «.  whatever  is  de¬ 
voted  to  God,  as  it  was  to  be  conveyed  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  the  legally  defined  way.  The  whole 
oommand.  to  wit,  whatever  could  generally 
come  into  account  here.  The  individnal  com¬ 
mands  are  alluded  to  in  what  follows.  Nei¬ 
ther  wilfully  nor  consciously.  (H3I7  closed  to 
the  consciousness).  Ver.  14.  The  further  con¬ 
scious  deduction  in  definite  contrasts.  I  have 
not  eaten  thereof,  in  a  case  of  sorrow,  or 
mourning  for  the  dead  (some  bold  in  respect  to 
the  Egyptian  mourning  in  the  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  to  Isis,  or  the  like) ;  nor  in  any  other 
way  ah  legally  unclean,  have  I  taken  it  out  from 
the  honse,  ver.  18) :  nor  even  (xiv.  1)  have  sent 
from  it  into  a  friendly  house  of  mourning.  Comp. 
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Hos.  ix.  4;  Jer.  xvi.  7  sq. ;  2  Sam.  iii.  88.  8ept.  > 
Given  from  it  to  Uie  dead.  There  is  no  necessity 
for  holding  with  Sobults,  to  some  “  superstitious 
application.”  As  ver.  6  sq.,  unfolds  into  thanks, 
'  so  ver.  15  into  prayer.  It  may  moreover  rightly 
be  urged  against  that  exclusive  assertion  of  the 
earthly  sanctuary  foisted  upon  Deut.  by  the  critics. 
Comp.  Isa.  lxiii.  15.  Whoever  preserves  the  hal¬ 
lowed  things  holy,  may  make  his  claim  before 
the  holy  place  of  the  Lord.  The  prayer  for  a 
blessing  relates  to  the  organic  whole,  keeps  in 
mind  the  whole  people. 

8.  Vers.  14-19.  The  prominence  of  the  law 
generally  as  a  basis  upon  which  suoh  a  prayer 
rests,  now  and  always,  while  it  is  called  to-day. 
Ver.  18.  Comp.  iv.  1  sq. ;  v.  6,  1 ,  vi.  1  sq.,  and 
indeed  as  to  what  kind  of  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
eomp.  vi.  5;  x.  12.  Ver.  17  intimates  at  the 
same  time  the  covenant  relation  of  Israel.  If 
the  Hiphil  rnOKH  is  retained,  t.  bring  under 
obligation,  made  to  say,  sinoe  Israel  had  said 
that  he  hears  and  does  (v.  24— comp,  also  ver. 
14  aboYe)  he  thereby  seoures  Jehovah  as  his  God. 
Others  regard  it  as  a  strengthened  form  of  Kal. : 
to  promise  or  to  aooept;  to  extot,  glorify.  Gbsbn., 
Kxobbl,  Kbil:  thou  hast  let  Jehovah  say,  de¬ 
clare,  promise.  Comp,  for  the  rest  of  the  verse 
▼iii.  6;  v.  26.  Ver.  18.  The  same  applied  to 
God.  Comp.  vii.  6;  xiv.  2;  Ex.  xix.  6.  Sinoe 
Jehovah  requires  all,  as  is  stated,  ver.  1  sq.,  He 
makes  Israel  sure  as  His  people,  according  to  the 
promise;  but  when  Israel  has  shown  his  faith¬ 
fulness  to  all  the  oommands,  then  first  follows 
the  exaltation  of  Israel  above  all  the  nations,  also 
ereated  by  God  (Jehovah  is  also  Elohim,  not  only 
the  God  of  Israel).  His  faithfulness  naturally 
produces  praise,  renown,  and  the  glorification 
from  the  Lord.  Comp.  Jer.  xiii.  11;  xxxiii.  9; 
Zeph.  iii.  19  sq.;  Ex.  xix.  6.  [An  holy  peo- 
pie  . — This  was  the  design  and  end  of  the  divine 
ohoice  in  regard  to  Israel,  as  it  is  still  of  the 
personal  ohoioe  or  eleotion  of  believers.  Comp. 
Eph.  i.  4.— A.  G  ] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Two  formulas  of  prayer,  ver.  1  sq.  and  ver. 
12  sq.,  enclose  the  perfection  of  Israel ;  it  is 
comprehended  by  them  in  its  most  inward  and 
holy  aspect.  The  fulfilling  of  the  law  completes 
itself  in  prayer,  as  inversely  the  idea  of  prayer 
is  realised  only  through  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
(ver.  16  sq.). 

2.  Prayer  appears  at  the  very  summit  of  the 
life  of  Israel,  at  the  same  time  as  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  thing,  as  the  very  soul  of  all  thought  and 
deeds  which  only  find  their  strength  and  growth 
here,  and  thence — 

8.  The  given  formulas  of  prayer,  with  which 
compare  the  Lord's  prayer,  include  generally 
reverence,  and  particularly  praise,  thanks,  peti¬ 
tion,  intercession,  all  the  elements  of  prayer. 
The  personal  prayer  appears  henoeas  the  common 
(ver.  16). 

4.  In  this  direction,  as  to  the  first  fruits  (ver. 
2)  and  the  tithes  (ver.  12),  the  service  of  God  in 
Israel  appears,  by  the  way.  as  the  worship  of 
God,  in  which  man  gives  God  the  honor  of  that 
with  which  God  has  first  honored  him.  “Ye 
must  at  all  times  (preaches  Zinzbudobt),  at  the 


very  front,  begin  with  deolaring  to  what  straits 
your  father  had  been  reduced,— how  he  went 
down  to  Egypt,  was  a  stranger  there,  and  evilly 
entreated— until  God  at  last  redeemed  him,  made 
him  a  great  people,  and  brought  him  to  this 
wished  for  land.” 

6.  The  duty  of  prayer  is  thus  truly  the  graoe 
of  prayer,  whioh  man  must  yield,  and  whatever 
oan  hinder  must  be  put  away  (ver.  18 sq.). 

6.  Prayer  in  truth  is  through  God  even,  not  so 
much  because  in  its  expression  it  brings  before 
God  the  thoughts  and  word  of  God  (ver.  6  sq.; 
18  sq.  1,  but  rather  because  in  its  inmost  spirit 
it  is  the  conseoration  of  the  whole  man  to  God. 
Otherwise  all  the  subjective  and  objective  rela¬ 
tion  of  life  (ver.  18),  the  personal  as  the  social 
condition  (ver.  14),  would  not  be  pervaded  and 
made  serviceable  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

7,  As  the  object  and  end  of  prayer  is  the  union 
of  my  will  with  that  of  God— not  my  will  but 
thine  be  done — so  prayer  manifests  itself  through 
obedienoe  to  the  law,  throogh  faithfulness  in  co¬ 
venant  relations  (ver.  16  sq.).  His  service  is 
moreover  our  blessedness,  the  true  honoring  of 
God,  the  glory  of  men  (ver.  19).  “Instead  of 
closing  at  its  end  the  way  of  God,  the  law  points 
in  that  respect  directly  to  that  which  is  new  and 
greater.”  (Schulti.) 


HOMILETIC  A  L  AND  PRACTICAL. 


Yer.  1.  Kohlbruqqb:  “We  come  into  the 
land  as  soon  as  we  believe;  then  it  typifies  to 
the  believer,  heaven,  the  everlasting  and  full  en¬ 
joyment  of  all  blessedness,  Heb.iv.  11 ;  Eph.  ii. 
5,  6.  It  is  all  a  free  gift.  It  is  the  nature  of 
God  to  give,  to  be  good  to  the  poor.  Gal.  iii.  18, 
29.”  Ver.  2 sq.  Thb  samb:  “Diversities  of 
fruit.  Comp.  1  Cor.  xii.  4sq.;  Eph.  iv.  7;  Phil, 
i.  11 ;  Gal.  v.  22 ;  2  Pet.  i.  8  sq.  He  gives  a 
fruitful  land,  Eph.  ii.  10 ;  and  there  should  not 
be  any  exotio  fruits,  GaL  i.  7,  8.”  Yer.  8. 
Starkb  :  “Thanksgiving  and  prayer  are  sisters 
whioh  should  never  be  separated.”  Kohl- 
bruqob:  “The  confession  of  the  month  disbur¬ 
dens  and  warms  the  heart,  awakes  a  joyftil 
faith.  Thy  God  who  has  put  thee  into  office  to 
praise  the  name  of  God,  His  faithfulness  and 
truth  before  the  people,— thus  from  my  confes¬ 
sion  to  take  occasion  to  comfort  and  encourage 
others,  that  God  will  not  forsake  the  work  of  His 
hands.  The  priest  takes  the  basket,  as  be  most 
ever  bring  before  the  throne  whatever  the  peo¬ 
ple  offer,  Jer.  xxx.  21.  The  altar  of  burnt  offer¬ 
ing  a  figure  of  Christ  and  His  crons.”  Ver.  6  sq. 
Baumqabtbiv:  “Israel  is  in  himself  nothing 
more  than  the  receptive  subject  of  the  grace  of 
Jehovah.  This  is  plain  for  all  the  future  in  the 
twofold  beginning  of  his  history.  First,  Israel 
the  individual  man,  whose  loneliness  in  the  three 
patriarohs  is  three  times  inferred ;  no  violent, 
lawless  Nimrod,  but  an  Aramman  stranger  and 
shepherd  going  through  the  regions  of  kings  and 
nations  (Ps  cv.  12,  18),  and  exposed  to  their  as¬ 
saults.  As  Jehovah  prevented  this,  He  alone 
established  this  beginning — for  Israel,  as  a  lost 
man,  bad  no  strength  in  himself.  So  also  in  the 
second  beginning,  where  Israel  became  a  great 
people,  but  thus  given  into  the  power  of  a  strange 
and  harsh  king,  he  was  lost  again.  4&  measure 
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indeed  as  Israel  bad  grown  to  a  great  mass,  the 
grace  of  Jehovah  became  grander  and  more 
wonderful.”  [Wobdswobth:  “We  must  remem¬ 
ber  our  past  miseries  as  well  as  our  present 
mercies;  what  we  were  bj  nature  as  well  as  what 
we  are  by  grace.”— A.  G.]  Ceambe:  “Alms  are 
not  given  from  vanity,  but  from  faith.”  Rich, 
tee:  “ Ver.  7  praises  the  omniscience  of  God, 
ver.  8  His  power  and  righteousness,  and  ver.  9 
HU  goodness  and  faithfulness.”  Yer.  10. 
Staekb:  “The  first  to  God,  and  not  to  Satan. 
Ye  young  men  and  maidens,  devote  to  God  the 
bloom  of  your  years.”  Yer.  11.  Baumoabtbh: 
“With  the  first  fruits  for  the  priests  (Num.  zviiu 
18)  they  were  to  bring  others  also,  free-will  of¬ 
ferings  and  what  was  joined  with  them,  ch.  12.” 
Yer.  13  sq.:  “  Like  the  Pharisee,  Luke  xviii.,  but 
not  the  same,  indeed  unlike.”  Yer.  14.  Rand- 
GLOS8B :  “  The  sacrifice  to  God  should  be  joyful, 
pure  and  holy.”  Yer.  16.  Sohults  :  “  If  a  living 


prayer  ascends  to  God,  a  certain  obedience,  as 
well  as  a  certain  experience  of  graoe,  is  neces¬ 
sary.”  Badmoaetbm  :  “Because  He  who  dwells 
in  the  earthly  sanotuary  is  at  the  same  time  en¬ 
throned  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary,  so  He  must 
be  oalled  upon  in  every  house  of  Israel.  What 
freedom  and  variety  in  Israel,  in  connection 
with  all  earnestness  for  the  unity  of  the  sanotu¬ 
ary,  and  the  sac  redness  of  the  priesthood  and  its 
position.”  Ver.  16.  Osiajvdee:  “ For  the  fulfill¬ 
ing  of  the  commands,  God  requires  the  whole 
man.”  Yer.  17.  Staekb:  “Great  similarity 
with  the  question  in  the  baptismal  ooven&nt,  1 
Pet.  iii.  21.”  Ver.  19.  Riohtbe:  “To  be  for 
the  praise  of  God  (Eph.  i.)  is  the  ultimate  en  1 
of  all  the  revelations  and  forms  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.”  V.  Gxblaoh  :  “  In  the  first  fruits  there 
is  a  continuous  homage  and  acknowledgment 
with  referenoe  to  all  earthly  possessions.  The 
seoond  tithe  ohanged  every  Israelitish  homo  into 
a  sanctuary.” 


The  Instructions  for  the  Stone  Monument  as  a  Pause  to  the  Seoond  Disoouree. 

Chaptee  XXVII.  1-8. 

1  And  Moses  with  the  elders  of  Israel  commanded  the  people,  saying,  Keep  all  the 

2  commandments  [the  whole  commandment]  which  I  command  you  this  day.  And 
it  shall  be  on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee,  that  thou  shalt  set  thee  up  great  stones,  and  plaster  them  with 

3  plaster :  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  them  all  the  words  of  this  law,  when  thou  art 
passed  over  [in  thy  passing  over],  that  thou  mayest  go  in  unto  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  givetn  thee,  a  land  that  floweth  with  milk  and  honey ;  as  the  Lord 

4  God  of  thy  fathers  hath  promised  thee.  Therefore  it  shall  be  when  ye  be  gone  over 
Jordan,  that  ye  shall  set  up  these  stones  which  1  command  you  this  day,  in  mount 

5  Eb&l,  and  thou  shalt  plaster  them  with  plaster.  And  there  shalt  thou  build  an  al¬ 
tar  unto  the  Lord  thy  God,  an  altar  of  stones :  thou  shalt  not  lift  up  [swing  oyer 

6  it]  any  iron  tool  upon  them.  Thou  shalt  build  the  altar  of  the  Lora  thy  God  of 
whole  [complete]  stones:  and  thou  shalt  offer  [cause  to  ascend]  burnt  offerings 
[whole  offerings]  thereon  unto  the  Lord  thy  God :  And  thou  shalt  offer  peace-offer- 

7  ings  [salvation  offerings],  and  shalt  eat  there,  and  reioice  before  the  Lora  thy  God. 

8  And  thou  shalt  write  upon  the  stones  all  the  words  or  this  law,  very  plainly. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  1.  And  the  elders — because  they  had 
it  to  perform  (i.  1).  The  whole  command¬ 
ment  is  the  following  command  for  the  erection, 
plastering,  and  inscribing,  etc ..  in  all  its  com¬ 
pass.  Its  keeping  is  symbolical  for  the  keep¬ 
ing  of  all  the  commands  generally.  (Kkobbl, 
8ohultb,  Keil,  of  the  whole  law.)  Comp. 
Introd.  { 2.  The  time  limit  in  yer.  2  places  at 
once  the  entrance  upon  Canaan,  to  whioh  all  re  • 
fers  here,  as  the  day  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
command,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  day  of  the 
command  D V3 ) .  The  closer  restriction 

follows  in  ver.  4.  Plaster— either  with  gypsum 
or  lime-wash  generally — to  fit  them  for  the  in¬ 


scription,  ver.  8;  for  the  cementing  of  the  stones 
with  mortar — was  either  evidently  included  in 
the  command  for  their  erection,  or  perhaps  was 
unnecessary  from  their  great  size.  The  writing 
follows  upon  the  plastering,  and  thns  is  to  be  in¬ 
serted  upon  the  plastered  stones,  and  not  to  be 
cut  in  the  stones,  find  then  whitewaslpd  or  co¬ 
vered.  For  the  Egyptian  usage  comp.  Hiwo- 
sTsiTBEEG.  Auth.  I.  p.  464  sq.  They  carved  or 
painted  upon  the  smooth  surface.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  was  not  for  posterity,  but  as  a  testimony  to 
their  cotemporaries.  All  the  words  of  this 
law — 7 ntrod.  \  2.  The  obedience  to  the  law  so 
declared  and  attested  justified  the  conquest  of 
Canaan  to  their  cotempcraries.  Ver.  4.  A  re¬ 
sumption  of  ver.  2  for  the  purpose  of  defining 
the  looality,  that  the  oommand  there,  should  be 
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restricted  to  the  midst  of  the  land.  Eb&l,  for 
whieh  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  designedly  sub. 
stitutes  Gerixim,  on  aocount  of  Ters.  12-18  (xi. 
29).  The  Samaritan  temple  stood  upon  Gerisim. 
Comp.  Hbnostbsbbrg,  AuiKetu  I.  87.  Ebal, 
whion  was  at  least  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 
Gerisim  (Robinson,  Reuarcku,  Vol.  III.,  and 
LaUr  Reiearchet,  pp.  181,  1821,  and  was  better 
fitted  both  for  the  stones  ana  the  altar,  ver.  5. 
Comp,  upon  Ex.  xx.  22;  Josh.  Tiii.  80  sqq. 

( ItUrod.  {  4).  That  the  altar  was  not  to  be  built 
of  the  stones  already  mentioned  is  the  more  dear 
sinoe  the  stones  of  the  altar  are  in  Ter.  6  whole 
atonea  (xxt.  lb) — thus  stones  untouohed  by 
human  hands  (1  These.  ▼.  28).  As  the  altar  for 
the  sacrifices,  so  it  gives  a  more  solemn  stamp 
and  completion  to  the  symbolical  transaction, 
vers.  2-4.  Burnt  offerings  (Lev.  i.  8sq.)  as 
those  ascending  wholly  to  God  in  the  high 
places,  designated  and  expressed  the  entire  con- 
cession  of  the  offerer  to  the  Lord.  The  peaoe- 
offerings  (Shelamlm)  express  the  enjoyment 
of  salvation  the  more  distinctly,  since  here  also 
the  portion  in  this  saorifioe  belonging  to  the  of¬ 
ferer  for  the  joyful  meal  is  expressly  noticed. 
Comp,  the  similar  transaction,  Ex.  xxiv.,  in  the 
first  law-giving,  as  also  here  in  the  repetition, 
Deut.  v.  sq.  As  ver.  4  resumes  ver.  2,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  local  determination,  so  now  ver. 
8  resumes  again  ver.  8.  for  a  closer  description 
how  the  words  should  be  written.  Comp,  upon 
i.  6,  Hbhostbub.  Auth.  I.  p.  482  sq.  (ix.  21).  In 
good,  distinct  characters,  so  that  every  one  may 
see  and  understand. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  “In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  that  the 
people  should  appropriate  the  law  to  itself  is 
thus  expressed.  Its  writing  stands  over  against 
the  writing  of  God,  ver.  2;  the  writing  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  has  thus  penetrated  the  mind  of  Israel. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  rigid  stone  writing, 
these  hard  letters,  show  that  the  law,  even  after 
the  preceding  appropriation,  remains  still  an 
external  law,  standing  over  against  the  people. 
But  the  sacrifices  bring  the  act  of  inscribing  in¬ 
wardly  to  the  consciousness— -make  it  a  real  ap¬ 
propriation/*  Baumgartbn. 

2.  The  paternal  city  of  Hesiod  honored  his 
memory  by  engraving  his  great  poem  in  full 
upon  lead  tables  (Pausanias  9,  81).  Comp,  the 
descriptive  pillars  of  Darius  at  the  Hellespont 
(Herod,  iv.  87).  IHjty  was  a  post  or  pillar 
erected  by  the  state,  inscribed  with  laws,  ordi¬ 
nances,  decrees  of  the  council  or  of  the  people. 
There  were  also  metal  pillars  inscribed  with 
laws.  Hence  irapapijvai  rfy  orfjXn c  is  a  kind  of 
proverbial  expression  in  Polybius  for  the  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  laws. 

8.  “That  the  law  should  be  set  up  upon  Mount 


Ebal,  from  whence  the  curse  should  be  pro¬ 
claimed,  has  essentially  the  same  ground, as  the 
fact  that  Moses  gives  only  the  formula  for  the 
curse,  ver.  16  sq.,  as  the  fire  upou  Sinai,  as  the 
prominent  position  of  the  threat enings  in  the 
law.  The  law  speaks  more  impressively  to 
sinful  man  in  connection  with  the  curse.  Fear 
must  be  first  awakened.  The  curse  manifests 
itself  throughout  in  human  life — most  unques¬ 
tionably  in  death.  To  see  the  blessing  belongs 
often  to  other  eyes  than  those  of  the  natural 
man.  It  was,  moreover,  not  concealed  from 
Moses  that  the  curse,  for  the  most  part,  should 
oome  through  the  law,  xxxi.  16  sq.  As  the  curse 
is  connected  more  clearly  with  the  Iaw,  so  the 
blessing  first  with  him  whom  God  should  send 
(Acts  iii.  261.”  Schultz.  According  to  Baux- 
oabtbn,  “  tne  curse  appears  to  be  wiped  away 
through  the  sacrifice ;  tor  in  the  sacrifice  Israel 
judged  itself  that  it  should  not  be  condemned  by 
Goa  (1  Cor.  xi.).  Henoe  the  eating  with  jov  of 
the  peace-offerings,  the  completing,  finished  of¬ 
ferings,  and  that  before  the  face  of  Jehovah.** 
Kbil  (as  the  Bbbl.  Bib.);  in  order  to  show 
how  the  law  and  economy  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  denounce  the  curse  lying  upon  the  whole 
human  race  for  sin,  in  order  to  awaken  the  de¬ 
sire  for  the  Messiah,  who  should  take  away  the 
curse  and  bring  in  the  true  blessing. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Calvin  :  “  This  command  tends  to  the 
same  end  as  the  commands  with  respect  to  the 
door-posts  and  the  fringes  of  the  garments.  The 
stones  should  be  a  monument  in  the  land,  from 
which  the  people  should  learn  that  they  dwelt 
there  purely  to  honor  God.  As  the  inaividual 
dwellings,  so  the  whole  land  should  be  holy  to 
God,  as  a  sanctuary  of  heavenly  truth.’*  Ver.  8. 
Pi8cator :  “God  holds  His  law  as  the  un¬ 
changeable  rule  of  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
and  will  have  it  so  held.”  The  stones  should 
speak,  if  Israel  were  silent.  Tub.  Bib.:  “The 
O.  T.  upon  the  stones,  the  new  upon  the  tables 
of  the  heart,  Jer.  xxxi.;  2  Cor.  iii.  8.”  [The 
stones  so  inscribed  were  a  testimony  on  the  part 
of  the  people:  1)  that  they  took  possession  of 
the  land  by  virtue  of  the  law;  2)  that  they  held 
it  only  as  obedient  to  the  law;  8)  that  these 
stones  should  witness  against  their  unfaithful¬ 
ness. — A.  G.]  Ver.  6.  La  no*  :  “  In  this  simple, 
unArtistic  form,  God  is  well  pleased,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Messiah,  who  presents  Himself  in  the  form 
of  «  servant,  altar,  priest,  and  sacrifice.*'  Pis- 
catoe  .  “  In  the  service  of  God  we  should  not  do 
any  thing  out  of  mere  human  good  intentions, 
but  abide  in  the  simplicity  which  God  has  pre¬ 
scribed.”  Ver.  7.  J.  Gbbhabd  (just  prior  to  his 
death) :  “Such  joy  is  the  foretaste  of  that  eter¬ 
nal  joy  which  we  shall  share  in  the  other  world 
through  the  death  of  Christ.'’ 
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Transition  to  the  Last  Third  Disoonrse. 

Chapter  XXVII.  9-26. 

9  And  Moses  and  the  priests  the  Levi  tea  spake  unto  all  Israel,  saying,  Take  heed 
[keep  silence]  and  hearken,  O  Israel,  this  day  thou  art  become  the  people  of  the 

10  Lord  thy  God.  Thou  shalt  therefore  obey  [hearken  to]  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy 
God.  and  do  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this  day. 

11, 12  Aud  Moses  charged  [commanded]  the  people  the  same  day,  saying,  These  shall 
stand  upon  mount  Gerizim  to  bless  the  people,  when  ye  are  come  over  Jordan: 

13  Simeon,  and  Levi,  and  Judah,  and  Issachar,  and  Joseph, and  Benjamin:  And  these 
shall  stand  upon  [in]  mount  Ebal  to  curse  [Schroeder,  as  the  margin :  for  a 

14  cursing] ;  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Asher,  and  Zebulun,  Dan,  and  Naphtali.  And  the 
Levites  shall  speak  [answer]  and  say  unto  all  the  men  of  Israel  with  a  loud  [high] 

15  voice,  Cursed  oe  the  man  that  maketh  any  graven  or  molten  image,  an  abomination 
unto  the  Lord,  the  work  of  the  hands  of  the  craftsman,  and  putteth  [setteth  it  up] 

16  it  in  a  secret  place :  and  all  the  people  shall  answer  and  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he 
that  setteth  light  by  [despises]  his  father  or  his  mother:  and  all  the  people  shall 

17  say,  Amen.  Caused  be  he  that  removeth  his  neighbour’s  land-mark:  and  all  the 

18  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  maketh  the  blind  to  wander  out  of  the 

19  way :  and  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  perverteth  the  judg¬ 
ment  [right]  of  the  stranger,  fatherless,  and  widow :  and  all  the  people  shall  say, 

20  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  father’s  wife ;  because  he  uncovereth  his 

21  father’s  skirt :  aod  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cureed  be  he  that  lieth  with 

22  any  manner  of  beast :  and  all  tne  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth 
with  his  sister,  the  daughter  of  his  father,  or  the  daughter  of  his  mother :  and  all 

23  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  lieth  with  his  mother-in  law :  and 

24  all  tne  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  smiteth  his  neighbour  secretly : 

25  and  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen.  Cursed  be  he  that  taketh  reward  to  slay  [slay 
a  soul,  innocent  blood]  an  innocent  person :  and  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 

26  Cursed  be  he  that  confirmeth  not  [setteth  not  up]  all  the  words  of  this  law  to  do 
them :  and  all  the  people  shall  say,  Amen. 


EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  9.  And  the  priests,  tic.  ( Introd .  {4) — 
because  they  were  generally  the  teachers  of  the 
law,  and  were  specially  to  declare  the  blessing 
and  the  curse  respectively  (x.  8;  xxi.  6;  Num. 
vi.  28  sq.;  ▼.  19  sq.).  As  xxvi.  16  and  xxvii.  6  sq. 
allude  to  the  covenant  relation,  so  we  have  here 
the  actual  transition  to  it.  The  repetition  of  the 
law,  of  that  which  took  place  at  Sinai,  through 
which  Israel  became  a  people,  and  indeed  this 
peculiar  people  which  they  were.  Comp.  v.  1  sq.; 
chap.  xxix.  Ver.  10.  Comp.  xxvi.  17.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  Jehovah,  it  must  hearken  to  His  law  (iv. 
12,  80,  86),  practically  obey  it  {iv.  lsq.),  and 
especially  carry  out  the  following  commands 
which  Moses  enjoined,  ver.  11,  through  which  the 
erection  of  the  stones  for  the  law,  and  the  setting 
up  of  the  altar,  as  also  the  sacrificing  in  Canaan, 
appear  not  so  much  in  their  significance,  as  in 
their  immediate  application  to  Israel,  through 
which  it  solemnly  adjudges  to  itself  the  conse¬ 
quences,  the  blessings,  or  the  curses,  according 
to  its  character.  Ver.  12.  Comp,  upon  xi.  26 sq., 
29  (xxviL  4).  The  blessings  were  previously  in¬ 


timated,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  blessings  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  curses  which  are  above  deli¬ 
vered.  The  six  tribes  for  blessing  are  those 
which  sprang  from  Leah  and  Rachel  (with  the 
exception  of  Reuben  and  Zebnlon).  Oen.  xxix. 
80.  Joseph  appears  as  embracing  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh,  as  in  Gen.  xlix.  22  tq.  Comp.  Deut. 
xxxiii.  18  sq.  The  six  tribes  for  the  cursing, 
ver.  18,  are  those  descending  from  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  Leah  and  then  those  from  the  hand¬ 
maid  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxx.),  the  first  pre¬ 
ceded  by  Reuben  (the  fallen  first-born),  and 
last  by  Zebulon.  Leah's  youngest  son.  Since 
with  respect  to  both,  the  onrse  as  the  blessing, 
it  is  said  only  they  shall  stand,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  distanoe  between  comes  into  view,  we 
may  certainly  think  of  a  representation  of  the 
tribes,  perhaps  their  elders,  who  descend  from 


the  two  mountains.  Through  their  position  they 
represent  only,  do  not  utter,  the  blessing  and 
the  curse.  (Sepp,  Pilgerbuch  11.  p.  27,  remarks 
that  at  all  times,  day  and  night  mountains,  light 
and  shadow  lands,  have  been  distinguished. 
The  northern  half  of  the  Mem  is  the  Himalaya 
(t. winter) ;  the  southern  the  Kailasa  (t.  *.,  the 
summer),  mountains;  Horeb  the  hoary  (frosty) 
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stands  over  against  Sinai,  the  burning;  so  also 
Ebal  over  against  Gerixim.  Tbs  Arabians  oall 
Saturn  Hobal,  the  destroyer,  and  worship  hi* 
under  the  image  of  the  blaok  stone  in  the  Kaaba. 
Then  Ebal  would  be  called  after  Baal  Chronos— 
(the  god  of  the  dead.)  Ver.  14.  Comp, 

upon  xxi.  7 ;  xxv.  9.  The  Levi  tea— according 
to  ver.  9,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  tribe 
has  its  plaoe  upon  Otrisim ,  ver.  12 — are  the  ievi- 
tical  priest 8,  to  whom  the  like  position  and  du¬ 
ties  are  entirely  fitting.  Comp.  Jonh.  viii.  88 
(Introd.  {  4).  They  answer  (what  perhaps  is  yet 
questionable),  inasmuch  as  in  the  blessings  they 
turned  to  Gerixim,  and  in  the  curses  to  Ebal,  and 
say  to  all  the  men  of  Israel,  and  indeed  with  a 
loud  voice,  as  God  Himself,  ▼.  19,  and  as  the 
law  was  to  be  written  very  plainly  upon  the 
stones  (xxvii.  8).  Kbobbl  incorrectly  refers  the 
loud  voice  to  the  people.  All  the  people  in 
the  following  verses  include  the  more  widely 
distant,  congregated  masses  of  Israel.  Yer.  16. 
Only  curses  here.  Comp.  Doct.  and  Eth.  8  and 
4.  The  number  twelve  is  in  acoordanoe  with  the 
twelve-tribed  people.  As  the  whole  oeremony 
and  the  special  form  of  the  ourses  are  practioal,  so 
also  the  inward  peculiar  nature  of  the  examples 
selected.  Gross  transgressions  incur  the  penalty, 
but  the  more  secret  and  refined  meet  with  the 
curse,  “in  order  to  show  that  God  will  in  any 
case  visit  snob  sinners,  and  to  instil  into  the  hy¬ 
pocrite  a  terror  of  his  works  of  darkness”  (Y. 
Geblach).  "nil  (kindred  with  D^H)— to  sever, 
reject,  curse;  one  rejected  by  God  and  men; — 
the  separation,  i.  e.,  to  death.  The  first  instance 
is  the  secret  transgression  of  the  second  oom- 
mandment,  whose  significance  for  the  thought 
of  the  decalogue  is  again  made  prominent  in  this 
exemplification.  Comp,  upon  v.  8;  iv,  16  and 
ix.  12.  Neither  graven  nor  molten.  Comp, 
further  xvii.  1 ;  iv.  28 ;  xiii.  7.  JOK— firm,  faith¬ 
ful,  certain ;  ». so  be  it,  and  so  will  we  heartily 
keep  it  (Num.  v. 22;  Neh.  v.  13;  viii.  6;  1  Cor. 
xiv.  16).  Do  the  plurals  and  nDW,  not  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  other  verses,  embraoe  the  six,  and 
six  tribes?  Or  do  they  correspond  merely  to 
the  Levites?  Ver.  16.  Next  to  the  character  of 

God  comes  that  of  the  parents.  Upon  TlSpD 
comp.  xxv.  8.  The  disposition  may  represent  it¬ 
self  in  words  or  deeds,  or  in  the  general  deport¬ 
ment  (v.  16;  xxi.  18  sq.;  Ex.  xxi.  17,  16;  Lev. 
xx.  9).  Upon  ver.  17  comp.  xix.  14.  Ver.  18. 
Not:  viatorem ,  qui  timilit  cmco>  or  ignarum  in  iti- 
rtere,  or  spiritually,  2  Tim.  iii.  18,  but  as  Lev. 
xix.  14.  Eye  diseases  are  still  as  prevalent  in 
Egypt  as  other  types  of  diseases  among  us.  As 
one,  therefore,  readily  comprehends  the  eye- 
0&lve — e.  g.t  Rev.  iii.  18 — so  also  the  conception 
of  a  helpless  neighbor,  as  of  one  blind.  Upon 
ver.  19  comp.  xxiv.  17.  Upon  ver.  20,  xxiii.  1. 
Upon  vers.  21-23,  Lev.  xviii.  20;  Ex.  xxii.  19. 


Upon  ver.  24  comp.  xix.  11 ;  xxi.  1  sq.;  Ex.  xxi.  13, 
14 ;  Num.  xxxv.  20  sq.  To  the  private  he  now 
adds  ver.  26,  the  judioial  murder  embracing  both 
the  judge  sad  witnesses.  Comp.  xvL  19 ;  xix. 
10,  18.  Yer.  26.  Most  comprehensive :  to  set 
up,  as  for  others  so  for  himself,  as  the  rule  of  his 
life.  Non  tantum,  ut  tciat  et  rata  habeal ,  ted  ut 
etiam faciut..  J.  H.  Miouablis  (Rom.  iii.  81). 
Comp.  Matt.  v.  19;  James  ii.  10;  Gal.  iii.  10; 
John  viii.  81. 

DOOTBINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp,  upon  the  previous  section  8. 

2.  Israel  must  by  its  own  words  take  upon  it¬ 
self  the  results  or  consequences  of  the  law  (Luke 
xix.  22;  Matt.  xii.  87). 

8.  Although  the  exhibition  of  the  ourse  upon 
Ebal  is  at  the  same  time,  through  the  altar,  a 
representation  of  its  being  overcome  or  taken 
away,  still  it  must  ever  remind  Israel  of  its 
weakness  and  of  the  possibility  of  its  fall.  Thus 
<*  Reuben,  who,  through  his  fall,  forfeited  his 
birth-right,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  curse¬ 
speaking  tribes  ”  (Bavmoa&tbn). 

4.  “  It  is  the  office  of  the  law  pre-eminently  to 
proclaim  the  condemnation”  (Y.  Gbrlaoh). 

6.  “  Every  conscious  transgression  of  the  law 
brings  the  sinner  under  the  curse  of  God,  from 
which  He  alone  can  deliver  us,  who  was  made  a 
curse  for  us  ”  ( Y.  Gbrlaoh). 

6.  “The  first  and  last  of  the  curses  have  the 
most  comprehensive  import — that  relates  to  the 
outbreaking  of  the  original  sin,  this  embraces 
all  transgressions  of  the  law”  (Baumoartbn). 

HOMILETiCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  9.  “  Silence  and  hearing,  the  key  to  the 
word  of  God,  to  its  understanding,  and  to  an  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  same.”  Yer.  12  sq.  Pisoator: 
41  The  children  of  the  free  are  for  the  blessing, 
as  are  believers,  who  are  the  free  children  of  the 
promise  and  heirs  of  blessing.”  Starkb;  “A 
type  of  the  last  judgment.  Either  under  the 
blessing  or  under  the  ourse.  Even  Levi  also.” 
Yer.  14.  Pisoator:  “The  faithful  watoher  for 
souls  stands  in  the  midst  between  the  pious  and 
the  wicked.”  Riohtbr:  “  Some  think  that  the 
blessings  are  not  further  mentioned  here,  because 
Christ  should  first  utter  these,  Matt,  v.”  Bbrl. 
Bib.  :  4  4  They  might  also  observe  how  our  Saviour 
at  another  time  with  the  blessings  has  Also  an¬ 
nounced  the  ourse,  as  He  uttered  the  woes  upon 
the  rich,  the  full,  etc.**  [Ver.  26.  “Words¬ 
worth:  “Not  the  hearers  or  the  law  are  justi¬ 
fied,  but  the  doers  (Rom.  ii.  181.”  Yain  are  the 
hopes  of  men  founded  upon  their  obedience  to 
the  law.  The  Amen  is  a  condemnation  upon 
ourselves,  and  shuts  us  up  to  Christ,  who  alone 
has  set  up,  established  the  words  of  this  law  to 
do  them,  and  in  whom  therefore  there  is  blessing 
instead  of  the  curse. — A.  Q.] 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


The  Blessing  and  Curse  and  the  Renewing  of  the  Covenant — the  Last  Discourse. 

Chapter  XXVIII — Chapter  XXX. 

Chap.  XXVIII.  1-48. 

1  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  if  thou  shalt  hearken  diligently  unto  the  voice 
of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  observe  and  to  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  command 
thee  this  day:  that  the  Lord  thy  God  will  set  [give]  thee  on  high  above  all  nations 

2  of  the  earth:  And  all  these  blessings  shall  come  on  thee,  and  overtake  [reach, 
come  to,  fall  upon]  thee,  if  [because  (for)]  thou  shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the 

3  Lord  thy  God.  Blessed  shall  thou  be1  [art  thou]  in  the  city,  and  blessed  shalt  thou 

4  be  [art  thou]  in  the  field.  Blessed  shall  be  [is]  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  aud  the  fruit 
of  thy  ground,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks’ 

6  [young]  of  thy  sheep.  Blessed  shall  be  [is]  thy  basket  and  thy  store  [kneading- 

6  trough:  so  the  margin].  Blessed  shall  thou  be  [art  thou]  when  thou  comest  in,  and 

7  blessed  shalt  thou  be  [art  thou]  when  thou  goest  out  The  Lord  shall  cause  [give 
will  the  Lord]  thine  enemies  that  rise  up  against  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thy  fkoe: 

8  they  shall  come  out  against  thee  one  way,  and  flee  before  thee  seven  ways.  The 
Lord  shall  command1  [May  the  Lord  command]  the  blessing  upon  thee  [for  thy 
companion]  in  thy  storehouse  [gathering  places,  treasure  houses,  granaries],  and  in 
all  that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto:  and  he  shall  [om.  he  shall]  bless  thee  in  the 

9  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.  The  Lord  shall  establish  thee  [set  thee 
up,  confirm]  an  holy  people  unto  himself,  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thee,  if  thou  shalt 

10  keep  the  commandments  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  walk  in  his  ways.  And  all  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  earth  shall  see  that  [for]  thou  art  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord;  and 

11  they  shall  be  afraid  of  thee.  And  the  Lord  shall  make  thee  plenteous  [superabun¬ 
dance  will  the  Lord  let  thee  have]  in  goods  [for  good,  prosperity,  as  margin],  in  the 
fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  in 

12  the  land  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee.  The  Lord  shall  open 
unto  thee  his  good  treasure  [his  treasure,  the  good],  the  heaven  to  give  the  rain  unto 
[of]  thy  land  in  his  season,  and  to  bless  all  the  work  of  thine  hand:  and  thou  shalt 

13  lend  unto  many  nations,  and  thou  shalt  not  borrow.  And  the  Lord  shall  make 
jrive]  thee  the  head,  and  not  the  tail;  and  thou  shalt  be  [thou  art]  above  only, 
and  thou  shalt  not  be  beneath ;  if  that  thou  hearken  unto  the  commandments  of  the 

14  Lord  thy  God,  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to  observe  and  to  do  them:  And 
thou  shalt  not  go  aside  from  any  of  the  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  to 

15  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  to  go  after  [behind]  other  jjods  to  serve  them.  But  it 
shall  come  tc  pass,  if  thou  wilt  not  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
observe  to  do  all  his  commandments  and  his  statutes  which  I  command  thee  this 

16  d*y:  that  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thee:  Cursed  shalt 
thou  be  [art  thou]  in  the  city,  and  cursed  shall  thou  be  [art  thou]  in  the  field. 

17, 18  Cursed  shall  be  [is]  thy  basket  and  thy  store.  Cursed  shall  be  [om.  shall  be]  the 
fruit  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  the  increase  of  thy  kine,  and  the  flocks 

19  of  thy  sheep.  Cursed  shalt  thou  be  [art  thou]  when  thou  comest  in,  and  cursed 

20  shalt  thou  be  [art  thou]  when  thou  goest  out  The  Lord  shall  send  upon  [against] 
thee  cursing,  vexation  [perplexity  (confusion,  consternation)],  and  rebuke,  in  all 
that  thou  settest  thine  hand  unto  for  to  do  [which  thou  wouldest  do],  until  thou  be 
destroyed,  and  until  thou  perish  quickly  ;4  because  of  the  wickedness  of  thy  doings 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  3.  The  ftatures,  although  allowable,  are  neediest,  and  take  from  the  force  of  the  original  here  and  in  the  allow¬ 
ing  Teraee. — A.G.] 

*  [Ver.  4.  Literally:  the  Aahtaroth Astartee  of  the  flocks.  See  Til.  13.—A.G.] 

*  [Ver.  8.  The  verb  here  and  in  ver.  7  it  in  the  optatiTe,  and  the  literal  rendering  should  he  preferred.  It  is  not  a  com¬ 
mand,  bat  a  wish. — A.  G.] 

4  [Ver.  20.  Literally :  from  the  faoe  of.  The  accents  do  not  justify  the  colon  here.— A  G.J 
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21  whereby  [in  respect  to  which;  because]  thou  hast  forsaken  me.  The  Lord  shall 
make  the  pestilence  cleave  unto  thee,  until  he  have  consumed  thee  from  off  the 

22  land,  whither  thou  goest  to  posses*  it  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  a  consump¬ 
tion,  and  with  a  fever,  and  with  an  inflammation,  and  with  an  extreme  burning 
[with  a  parching,  withering],  and  with  the  sword,  aud  with  blasting,  and  with  mil- 

23  dew  [yellowing  (jaundice?)]:  and  they  shall  pursue  thee  until  thou  perish.  And 
thy  heaven  that  u  over  thy  head  shall  be  brass,  and  the  earth  that  ts  under  thee 

24  shall  be  iron.  The  Lord  shall  make  [give  (as)]  the  rain  of  thy  land  powder  and 

25  dust:  from  heaven  shall  it  come  down  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed.  The 
Lord  shall  cause  [give]  thee  to  be  smitten  before  thine  enemies:  thou  shalt  go  out 
one  way  against  them,  and  flee  seven  ways  before  them;  and  shalt  be  removed1  into 

26  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  And  thy  carcass  shall  be  meat  unto  all  fowls  of  the 
air  [heaven],  and  unto  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  no  man  shall  fray  them  away. 

27  The  Lord  will  smite  thee  with  the  botch  [ulcer,  sore  (elephantiasis)]  of  Egypt,  and 
with  the  emerods  [b  >ils,  tumors],  and  with  the  scab,  and  with  the  itch,  whereof  thou 

28  canst  not  be  healed.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  madness,  and  blindness  [daz- 

29  zling  blindness],  and  astonishment  of  heart:  And  thou  shalt  grope  at  noonday,  as 
the  blind  gropeth  in  darkness,  and  thou  shalt  not  prosper  in  thy  ways :  and  thou 

30  shalt  be  ooly  oppressed  and  spoiled  evermore,  and  no  man  shall  save  thee.  Thou 
shalt  betroth  a  wife,  and  another  man  shall  lie  with  her  [humble  her] :  thou  shalt 
build  an  house,  and  thou  shalt  not  dwell  therein :  thou  shalt  plant  a  vineyard,  and 

31  shalt  not  gather*  [break,  cut  off]  the  grapes  thereof.  Thine  ox  shall  be  slain  before 
thine  eyes,  and  thou  shalt  not  eat  thereof :  thine  ass  shall  be  violently  taken  away 
from  before  thy  face,  and  shall  not  be  restored  to  thee  [shall  not  return  to  thee] : 
thy  sheep  shall  be  given  unto  thine  enemies,  and  thou  shalt  have  none  to  rescue 

32  them.  Thy  sons  and  thy  daughters  shall  be  given  unto  another  people,  and  thine 
eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing  for  them  all  the  day  long:  ana  there  shall  be 

33  no  might  in  thine  hand  [and  not  to  God  is  thine  hand].  The  fruit  of  thy  land,  and 
all  thy  labours  [toil],  shall  a  nation  which  thou  knowest  not  eat  up:  and  thou  shalt 

34  be  only  oppressed  and  crushed  always:  So  that  thou  shalt  be  mad  for  the  sight  of 

35  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  in  the  knees,  and  in 
the  legs,  with  a  sore  botch  that  cannot  be  healed,  from  the  sole  [ball]  of  thy  foot 

36  unto  the  top  of  thy  head.  The  Lord  shall  bring  thee,  and  thy  king  which  thou 
shalt  set  over  thee,  unto  a  nation  which  neither  thou  nor  thy  fathers  have  known  ; 

37  aud  there  shalt  thou  serve  other  gods,  wood  and  stone.  And  thou  shalt  become  an 
astonishment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word  [taunt],  among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord 

38  shall  lead  the*.  Thou  shalt  cany  much  seed  out  into  the  field,  and  shalt  gather 

39  but  little  in:  for  the  locust  shall  consume  it  Thou  shalt  plant  vineyards  and  dress 
themy  but  [and]  shalt  neither  drink  of  the  wine,  nor  gather  the  grapes :  for  the  worms 

40  shall  eat  them.  Thou  shalt  have  olive-trees  throughout  all  tny  coasts,  but  thou 
shalt  not  anoint  thyself  [thy  body]  with  the  oil:  for  thine  olive  shall  cast  his  fruit. 

41  Thou  shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters,  but  thou  shalt  not  enjoy  them  [they  shall  not 

42  be  for  thee;  belong,  remain]:  for  they  shall  go  into  captivity.  All  thy  trees  and 

43  fruit  of  thy  land  shall  the  locust7  consume  [take  possession  of].  The  stranger  th  t 
is  within  thee  shall  get  up  above  thee  very  high  [higher  and  higher] ;  and  thou 

44  shalt  come  down  very  low.  He  shall  lend  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  not  lend  to  him : 

45  he  shall  be  the  head,  and  thou  shalt  be  the  tail.  Moreover,  all  these  curses  shall 
come  upon  thee,  and  shall  pursue  thee,  and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be  destroyed : 
because  thou  hearkened9t  not  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  tby  God,  to  keep  his  cora- 

46  mandments  and  his  statutes  which  he  commanded  thee.  And  they  shall  be  upon 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ver.  25.  Literally :  for  a  shaking,  agitation.  Kol  holds  that  i*  here  In  its  original  un  contracted  form,  and  not 

a  transposed  and  lab  r  form  <  t  A.  G.] 

*  [Ver.  SO.  Margin:  prepare,  use  it  as  common  food,  or  appropriate  it  to  common  uses.— A.  G.] 

f  [Ver.  42.  Literally :  the  busier,  from  SSx.  They  were  a  peculiar  kind  of  locusts— apparently  more  destructive 
than  others. — A.  G.J 
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47  thee  for  a  sis  a  and  for  a  wonder,  Mid  upon  thy  seed  for  ever.  Because  thou  servedst 
not  the  Lord  thy  God  with  joyfulness  and  with  gladness  of  heart,  for  the  abundance 

48  of  all  things;  Therefore  [8o  thus]  shalt  thou  serve  thine  enemies  which  the  Lord 
shall  send  against  thee,  in  hunger,  and  in  thiret,  and  in  nakedness,  and  in  want  of 
all  things:  and  he  shall  put  [give]  a  yoke  of  iron  upon  thy  neck,  until  he  have  de- 

49  stroyed  thee.  The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  far,  from  the  end 
of  the  earth,  as  stvift  as  the  eagle  flieth,  a  nation  whose  tongue  thou  shalt  not  under- 

50  stand  [margin:  hear];  A  nation  of  fierce  countenance  [margin:  strong  of  face], 

51  which  shall  not  regard  the  person  of  the  old,  nor  shew  favor  to  the  young:  And  he 
shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  until  thou  be  destroyed: 
which  also  shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil,  or  the  increase  of  thy  kine, 

52  or  flocks  of  thy  sheep,  until  he  have  destroyed  [utterly  destroyed]  thee.  And  he 
shall  besiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  until  thy  high  and  fenced  [firm,  fortified]  walls 
come  down,  wherein  thou  trustedst,  throughout  all  thy  land:  and  he  shall  besiege 
thee  in  all  thy  gates  throughout  all  thy  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given 

53  thee.  And  thou  shalt  eat  the  fruit  of  thine  own  body  [margin:  belly],  the  flesh  of 
thy  sons  and  of  thy  daughters  which  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee,  in  the 

54  siege  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemies  shall  distress  thee :  So  that  the 
man  that  is  tender  among  you,  and  very  delicate,  his  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  his 
brother,  and  toward  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  and  toward  the  remnant  of  his  children 

55  which  he  shall  leave  [keep,  as  a  remnant,  save] :  So  that  he  will  not  give  [Than 
that  he  should  give]  to  any  of  them  of  the  flesh  of  his  children  whom  he  shall  eat: 
because  he  hath  nothing  left*  him  in  the  siege  and  in  the  straitness  wherewith  thine 

56  enemies  shall  distress  thee  in  all  thy  gates.  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  among 
you,  which  would  not  adventure  to  set  the  sole  of  her  foot  upon  the  ground  for  deli¬ 
cateness  and  tenderness,  her  eye  shall  be  evil  toward  the  husband  of  her  bosom,  and 

57  toward  her  son,  and  toward  her  daughter,  And  toward  her  young  one  [margin:  af¬ 
ter  birth]  that  coraeth  out  from  between  her  feet,  and  toward  her  children  which 
she  shall  bear:  for  she  shall  eat  them  for  want  of  all  things  secretly  in  the  siege  and 

58  straitness  wherewith  thine  enemy  shall  distress  thee  in  thy  gates.  If  thou  wilt  not 
observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this  law  that  are  written  in  this  book,  that  thou  mayest 
fear  this  glorious  [revered,  glorified]  and  fearful  name  THE  LORD  THY  GOD; 

59  Then  the  Lord  will  make  thy  plagues  wonderful,  and  the  plagues  of  thy  seed,  even 
great  plagues,  and  of  long  continuance,  and  sore  sicknesses,  ana  of  long  continuance. 

60  Moreover,  he  will  bring  [turn  back]  upon  thee  all  the  diseases  of  Egypt,  which  thou 

61  wast  afraid  of ;  and  they  shall  cleave  unto  thee.  Also  every  sickness,  and  every 
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62  oring  [marg.:  cause  to  ascend]  upon  thee,  until  thou  be  destroyed.  And  ye  shall 
be  left  few  in  number  [in  few  people],  whereas  ye  were  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for 

63  multitude;  because  thou  wouldest  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  the  Lord  rejoiced  over  you  to  do  you  good,  and  to  mul¬ 
tiply  you ;  so  the  Lord  will  rejoice  over  you  to  destroy  you  ana  to  bring  you  to 
nought;  and  ye  shall  be  plucked  from  off  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it 

64  And  the  Lord  shall  scatter  thee  among  all  people  from  the  one  end  of  the  earth 
even  unto  the  other;  and  there  thou  shalt  serve  other  gods,  which  neither  thou  nor 

65  thy  fathers  have  known,  even  wood  and  stone.  And  among  [under]  these  nations 
shalt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest :  but  the  Lord 
shall  give  thee  there  a  trembling  heart,  and  Bailing  of  eyes,  and  sorrow  of  mind 

66  [panting  of  soul].  And  thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt  [hang  up  over  against  theel 
before  thee:  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night,  and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of 

67  thy  life  [believe  in  thy  life] :  In  the  morning  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  [Who  will 
give?]  it  were  even  !  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say,  Would  God  it  were  morning  [who 
will  give  the  morning]  ?  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart  wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and 

68  for  the  sight  of  thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see.  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee 
into  Egypt  again  with  ships,  by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  unto  thee,  Thou  shalt 
see  it  no  more  again :  and  there  ye  shall  be  sold  [he  will  give  you  there  for  sale] 
unto  your  enemies  for  bond-men  and  bond-women,  and  no  man  shall  buy  you. 


*  [Literally :  from  there  not  being  left  to  him,  all,  any  thing. — A.  O.J 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-14.  As  the  blessings  were  not  spe¬ 
cified  in  the  symbolical  direction  with  respect  to 
Gerisim  and  Ebal,  so  the  following  detailed  state¬ 
ment  of  the  blessing  and  the  corse  ooours  here 
in  its  proper  place.  It  is  inserted  as  a  commen¬ 
tary  upon  xxvii.  12  sq.,  before  the  renewal  of 
the  oovenant,  xziz.  1  sq.,  whioh  is  oonneoted 
specially  with  xxvii.  6.  Comp,  the  parallel  pas¬ 
sages  from  the  earlier  law- giving.  Ez.  zziii.  20 
sq.;  Lev.  zzvi.  (DeaL  zL  26  sq.).  Vers.  1-14. 
The  blessing — Vers.  lt  2.  Introductory.  Ver.  1. 
Comp.  rii.  12  and  other  passages.  To  hear  and 
obey  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  as  to  whioh  Israel  alone 
is  taught  (chap.  iv. )  is  repeated  again,  ver.  2, 
as  an  indispensable  condition,  and  in  another 
form  is  emphasised  in  ver.  9,  at  the  middle, 
and  again  at  the  close,  ver.  18  sq.  For  the  rest 
comp.  xxvi.  19,  (ii.  26).  In  ver.  2  “the manner 
of  the  exaltation  of  Israel  is  intimated/1  Schultz, 
so  far  as  the  way  in  whioh  it  comes  to  pass,  for 
the  blessing  of  Jehovah  eoriches  wit  bout  sorrow. 
Prov.  z.  22.  The  blessings  and  the  curses  also, 
vers.  15,  46,  are  personified,  because  God  Him¬ 
self  is,  as  H  were,  in  them.  Thus  the  condition, 
promise,  and  way  to  its  fulfilment,  form  the  in¬ 
troduction.  Ver.  8.  Within  and  without  in  its 
whole  life.  Ver.  4.  Comp.  vii.  18.  Ver.  6.  See 
zzvi.  2  ;  Ez.  zii.  84.  Ver.  6.  Comp.  Num.  zzvii. 
17 :  Ps.  czzi.  8.  Spoken  of  the  individual  and 
of  the  whole  people,  (zz.  1).  Ver.  7.  Comp. 
Lev.  zzvi.  7  (ii.  25).  The  advance  is  in  re¬ 
gular  order,  the  night  in  entire  dispersion. 
Comp.  vii.  20  sq.  Seven  beoause  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  Ver.  8.  The  optative  form  renders  it  more 
suggestive  and  impressive.  ( Lev.  zxv.  21 ).  Comp, 
further  zii.  7.  Ver.  9.  Comp.  vii.  6 ;  zzvi.  19 ; 
Ez.  ziz.  5  sq.,  and  viii.  6.  As  the  name  of  the 
Lord  is  to  be  acknowledged  bv  Israel,  in  its 
blessed  condition  in  its  own  land,  so  also  in  ver. 
10  by  all  the  nations  beyond,  (iv.  6  sq.).  The 
name  of  Jehovah,  t.  «.,  Jehovah  Himself  in  His 
revelation,  is  called  upon  Israel,  t.  impressed 
upon  it  as  the  definite  characteristic  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Not  “  that  it  is  transformed  into  the  glory 
of  the  divine  nature  ”  (Kbil)  whioh  is  not  taught 
even  in  Isa.  lziii.  19 ;  Jer.  xiv.  9,  but  simply 
that  Jehovah  is  its  husband  (Isa.  iv.  1)  its  king, 
has  and  holds  it  as  His  possession  (zii.  5;  Num. 
vi.  27.)  The  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  His  kingly 
power  and  glory,  His  priestly  blessing  is  over  Is¬ 
rael.  The  fear  on  the  part  of  the  nations  is  the 
first  result,  but  that  is  only  the  one  aspect. 
Comp,  upon  ii.  26.  Ver.  11,  according  to  othkbs, 
to  give  the  pre-eminence.  Gen.  zliz.  4;  ut  quasi 
primogenitus  omnibus  sxeellas ,  sq.;  J.  H.  Mich. 
Comp,  for  the  rest  vi.  24 ;  z.  18.  It  is  a  return 
to  ver.  4.  Ver.  12  is  to  be  explained  according 
to  xi.  10  (Lev.  zzvi.  4).  Treasure,  store-house. 
Comp.  Gen.  vii.  11.  Agricultural  labor.  Comp, 
zv.  6 ;  hero  ver.  18  occurs  in  a  like  connection. 
Position  of  power  and  dignity,  and  indeed  con¬ 
tinually  increasing.  Semper  sursum.  Ver.  14. 
Comp.  v.  29 :  zvii.  11 ;  xi.  28  ;  vi.  14. 

2.  Vers.  16-68.  The  curse.  Ver.  16,  is  intro¬ 
ductory,  as  vers.  1,  2.  Vers.  16-19  contain  a 
counterpart  to  the  six-fold  blessing  in  vers.  8-6. 
Ver.  17  is  plaoed  more  impressively  before  the 


fruit  of  the  body.  Ver  20  is  analogous  in  form 
to  ver.  7.  Instead  of  the  blessing  ( ver.  8).  As 
it  happened  to  the  enemy,  ver.  7,  so  here  to  Is¬ 
rael.  Comp.  vii.  28.  Instead  of:  “  the  threat¬ 
ening  word  of  the  divine  wrath”  (Kbil)  whioh 
is  scarcely  fitting  here,  others :  destruction,  in¬ 
jury.  alluding  to  n htf',  comp.  ver.  8. 

zii.  7.  Ver.  21.  131  from  its  radical  meaning, 
to  drive  together  as  a  flock,  thus  on  account  of 
its  destruction :  the  pestilence.  p3*T»  represents 
at  the  same  time  the  contagious  nature  of  the 
disease.  In  ver.  22.  nan#  shrunken,  shrivel¬ 
led  together.  Phthisis.  Lev.  zzvi.  16.  Fever, 
inflammatory  diseases,  as  also  the  two  following 
terms.  Sword,  war,  but  if  we  read  31ft  then 
it  is  heat,  drought,  (Gen.  xzzi.  40).  [Blast¬ 
ing  and  mildew,  to  blacken  and  make  yellow. 
The  former  denotes  the  result  of  the  scorohing 
east  wind,  the  latter  that  of  *n  untimely  blight 
falling  on  the  green  ear  and  turning  it  yellow." 
Bib.  Com.,  Kbil. — A.  G.J.  Ver.  23.  Comp.  Lev. 
zzvi.  19.  Instead  of  rain,  the  products  of  the 
contrary,  dust  and  ashes— or  :  “and  ashes  pdj? 
the  more  coherent,  although  not  coarser  dust,  as 
sand)  shall  fall  from  heaven  upon  thee.”  [When 
the  heat  is  very  great  the  air  in  Palestine  is  often 
full  of  dust  and  sand,  the  wind  is  a  burning  si¬ 
rocco,  so  that  the  air  resembles  the  glowing  heat 
at  the  mouth  of  a  furnace."  Robinson  II.  604.— 
A.  G  ].  Ver.  26.  (Lev.  zzvi.  17)  in  opposition 
to  ver.  7.  According  to  others:  ill  usage,  cru¬ 
elty,  «.  e.t  thou  shalt  experience  such  treatment, 
or:  a  football,  [“a  ball  for  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth  to  play  with,”  Sohults].  (2  Chron. 

zziz.  8).  Ver.  27.  Comp.  vii.  15.  The  O'Sfip, 

as  the  K’ri  D'lHO,  are  uloers,  boils  to 

swell  up).  The  Rabbinical  disease  of  the  anus 
men,  and  m  utero  in  women,  is  not  alluded  to  in 
the  text.  (1  8am.  v.).  311  to  rub,  scratch. 
Din  from  the  dryness  of  the  skin.  Ver.  28. 
pVO  from  the  fettering,  binding  of  the  conscious¬ 
ness,  thus  insanity,  madness.  11J?  from  the 
drawing  together,  closing  of  the  eyes.  HDil  to 
restrain,  'o  stop  the  play  of  the  heart.  [Kbil 
holds  from  the  fact  that  blindness  occurs  between 
madness  and  confusion  of  heart,  that  it  is  mental 
blindness  which  is  here  threatened. — A.  G.]. 
Ver.  29.  At  noonday,  either  objectively ;  when 
the  things  are  doubly  clear.  (Dualis)  or  subjec¬ 
tively  when  there  is  even  to  the  blind  some  shim¬ 
mer  of  light.  An  the  blind,  t.  «.,  doubly  help¬ 
less.  Thus  it  neither  hits  upon  the  right  nor 
completes  it.  as  in  zvi.  15  only,  utterly. 
Comp,  ftirther  xxiv.  14.  Oppressed  and  spoiled 
Comp,  further  zzii.  27.  Ver.  80.  Comp.  xx.  5, 
6.7.  K’ri  TO33W\  to  lie  with.  Ver.  81.  Israel 
must  see  it,  as  helpless,  as  powerless.  Ver.  82. 
To  God  (no  might)  (Gen.  xzzi.  29),  u  *.,  thy 
hand  may  not,  is  not  strong  enough  to  free  them 
from  bondage.  Ver.  88.  pi  as  ver.  29.  Ver.  84. 
What  it  must  see  with  the  eye  of  the  body,  takes 
away  the  eye  of  the  spirit. '  Ver.  85.  Comp,  with 
ver.  27.  According  to  Knobbl,  Kbil,  the  joint 
leprosy;  but  the  latter  clause  is  against  that 
view.  Ver.  86.  Comp.  zvii.  14  sq.  ;  zxviii.  88 ; 
iv.  28.  [“The  leprosy  excluded  from  fellow¬ 
ship  with  the  Lord,  and  is  hence  followed  by  ths 
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dissolution  of  oovenant  fellowship.  This  thoaght 
connects  ver.  86  with  Ter.  86.”  K*il. — A.  G.]. 
With  Ter.  87  at  the  end,  comp.  iv.  27.  Yer.  88. 
See  Ex.  x.  4.  Ver.  89.  Either :  not  once  gather, 
or:  still  less,  collect,  lay  up.  Yer.  40.  Instead 
of  fall  off,  oaat  (Kjiobil,  vii.  1),  Schulte,  Ksil, 
44  thine  olives  shall  be  rooted  out,”  (xix.  6),  by 
the  weather,  or  by  the  hand  of  the  enemy.  (J.  H. 
Michaelis).  According  to  others:  thine  olive 

trees  shall  east  off  (the  berries!.  Ver.  42.  StSt 
from  the  bussing  tone,  or  rapia  movement  of  the 
wings,  a  peculiar  kind  of  locusts.  Yer.  44  is  a 
counterpart  of  ver.  12  sq.  Ver.  46.  Comp,  vers 

2,  15,  20.  Ver.  46.  Comp.  xiii.  8.  is  that 
which  is  hidden  in  the  distant  time  before  or 
after,  here  used  in  reference  to  the  people,  and 
not  concerning  the  individual.  [The  term  for¬ 
ever  cannot  with  Khl,  be  limited  44  to  the  ge¬ 
neration  smitten  with  the  ourse  ”  It  is  rather 
to  be  limited  by  thy  seed  in  distinction  from 
the  holy  seed.  Thy  seed,  seed  of  evil  doers,  in¬ 
volving  themselves  in  iniquities  of  their  fathers 
—upon  such  the  curse  rests  forever.  There  is  a 
remnant  here  also  aooording  to  the  eleotion  of 
grace.— A.  G.].  Ver.  47.  With  joyfalness, 
wbioh  thou  hadst,  and  it  went  well  with  thee, 
(vi.  11 ;  viii.  7  sq.)  or  with  joy  and  a  good  heart, 
heartily.  Ver.  49.  Shadowing  with  broad  wing, 
flying  easily  and  rapidly,  rushing  with  a  violent 
thrust  upon  the  prey,  seising  with  his  sharp 
elaws,  the  eagle  swoops  upon  the  carcass ;  fitting 
well  even  to  the  Roman  power,  and  to  all  suoh 
enemies.  Assyrians,  Chaldeans  (Is.  viii.  8;  Jer. 
xlviii.  40).  Indeed  the  more  distant,  by  so  much 
the  more  barbarous.  As  Israel  would  not  heark¬ 
en  to  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  which  it  understood, 
it  must  now  hear  a  language  of  men  which  it 
could  not  understand,  whence  instead  of  any 
Terbal  mediation  or  palliation,  the  rough,  un¬ 
softened  violenoe  gives  the  blow  in  the  case. 
Ver.  60.  According  to  others:  shameless  coun¬ 
tenance,  or:  bold  in  aspect,  or:  fierce  in  look. 
It  is  well  rendered :  of  firm,  hard,  features  im¬ 
movable  to  any  mildness,  which  even  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  old  sge,  and  the  tender  years  of  youth, 
cannot  touch  (Isa.  xiii.  18;  Dan.  vii.  7,  28). 
Ver.  51.  Comp.  vii.  18.  Ver.  52.  Comp.  xx.  20. 
Ver,  58.  As  the  siege  was  so  comprehensive 
(ver.  52,  in  all  thy  gates,  through  all  thy 
land)  so  it  will  be  exhaustive,  there  will  be  no 
provisions.  Comp.  2  Kings  vi.  26  sq. ;  Lam.  ii. 
20.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
(Lev.  xxvi.  29).  piT031  a  paronomasia. 

Others:  in  the  anguish  and  distress  Ver.  64. 
He  who  had  formerly  despised  the  ordinary  food, 
grudges  (xv.  9)  now  to  those  allied  to  him  by 
nature,  love,  and  fortune,  any  part  of  the  flesh 
of  his  children.  Ver.  55.  Comp.  iii.  8.  Such  is 
the  eager  craving  of  hunger.  Ver.  66  The  still 
more  awful  cas«  of  the  woman,  the  mother.  She 
who  once  for  softness  and  delicaoy  let  herself  be 
carried,  rode  upon  the  ass  or  camel,  or  reclined 
upon  the  cushions  of  the  litter.  Hesgstenberg, 
Egypt  and  Motes,  p.  285.  2  is  here  of  the  per¬ 

sons  to  whom;  ver.  67:  with  Vav  Expl.  of  the 
thing  which  she  grudged.  Others  :  on  account 
of,  because.  Or :  even  towards  the  very  young, 
the  children  just  bom,  which  she  would  rather 


consume.  TYStf  is  separation  generally,  and  is 
not  necessarily  used  precisely  of  the  afterbirth. 
The  description  refers  to  a  birth  in  helplessness 
and  in  the  distress  of  the  siege.  That  which  is 
born  generally,  or  indeed  sons,  of  whom  the 
mother  is  usually  proud.  Comp,  further  ver.  48. 
Ver.  58.  Comp.  Intro.,  {2.  A  wider  outlook  to 
the  time  when  the  book  form  of  Deuteronomy 
has  completed  the  Pentateuch.  [The  book  of 
the  law,  the  legislative  parts  of  the  Pentateuch ; 
including  Deuteronomy. — A.  G.].  (Comp.  vers. 
15,  45).  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  that  Je¬ 
hovah  appears  as  the  name,  as  He  who  has 
made  Himself  suoh  a  name  in  His  progressive 
revelation.  Comp,  further  Lev.  xxiv.  11 ;  Ex. 
xiv.  4,  17;  Lev.  x.  8.  Ver.  60;  see  ver.  27; 
vii.  15.  nno  used  as  a  collective  noun.  Comp, 
ix.  19.  Ver.  62.  Comp.  xxvi.  6;  i.  10.  Ver. 
68.  Is  a  bold  anthropomorphic  figure,  but  spoken 
from  the  profoundest  view  of  the  truth,  since 
righteousness  on  the  basis  of  His  holiness,  as  His 
mercy  according  to  His  love,  is  in  ftill  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  nature  of  God.  As  He  is  glorious, 
so  also  He  is  fearful  (ver.  58).  Ver.  64.  xiii. 
18 ;  iv.  27,  28.  Ver.  65.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  86 
sq.  They  could  not  procure  rest  for  themselves, 
and  others  will  not  allow  them  places  for  rest; 
thus  in  unrest  externally,  as  indeed  first  in¬ 
wardly.  Ver.  66.  Their  life  hangs  suspended 
before  their  eyes,  as  upon  a  thread,  which  may 
be  sundered  at  any  moment;  thou  wilt  not  be 
able  to  trust  its  preservation  ;  have  no  confidence 
in  it  even.  Ver.  67  (v.  26):  Would  it  were  eve¬ 
ning!  were  morning!  Ver.  68:  The  bring¬ 
ing  back  to  Egypt !  (not  through  the  Egyp¬ 
tians)  must  form  the  close  which  Moses  makes; 
as  Egypt  was  the  beginning  in  the  very  oppo¬ 
site  sense.  That  is  the  highest,  f>@yond  which 
there  is  nothing,  that  Israel  should  return  to 
Egypt,  to  a  bondage  still  fresh  in  its  recollec¬ 
tions,  and  even  a  worse  bondage.  (Hbhosteh- 
berg  :  44  Egypt  is  a  type  of  future  oppressors,  as 
Sbinar  in  Zechariah  ”).  Comp,  also  Num.  xiv. 
8,  4.  In  ships,  i.  <•.,  with  violence  packed  in 
slave  ships,  and  without  any  possibility  of  es- 
oape.  By  the  way,  sq.  (xvii.  16)  as  much  as 
to  say:  back  thither  whence  thou  hast  oome 
forth  never  again  to  see  it;  a  way  wbioh  they 
would  never  have  seen  again  had  they  been  faith¬ 
ful.  Even  in  the  slave  markets  of  Egypt,  their 
look,  the  ourse  of  God,  would  frighten  the  buyer 
away.  The  fulfillment  under  Titus,  Hadrian. 
[Schulte:  But  the  word  of  God  is  not  so  con¬ 
tracted.  The  curses  were  fulfilled  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  in  Egypt,  but  they  were  sIbo  ful¬ 
filled  in  a  terrible  manner  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  are  still  in  a  course  of  fulfillment, 
though  frequently  less  sensibly  felt.” — A.  G.]. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  The  previously  unuttered  blessings  are  here 
immediately  and  expressly  brought  out.  U  is 
not  however  merely  for  the  sake  of  exemplifica¬ 
tion,  when  it  here,  and  still  more  fully  in  the 
curses,  deseends  to  the  utmost  particularity,  but 
essentially  to  bring  before  us  in  suoh  an  organ¬ 
ism  of  blessing  and  ourse,  the  most  minute  pro¬ 
vidence;  that  it  is  not  fortune  and  misfortune,  as 
accidents,  or  success  and  failure  as  the  result  of 
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human  activity,  bat  that  in  general,  and  parti- 
wJw,  in  all  and  each  one,  God  Himself  rales, 
works,  as  a  savor  of  life  unto  life,  and  of  death 
unto  death. 

2.  Religion  is  not  barely  knowledge,  nor 
merely  worship,  bat  is  here  experience,  where 
one  day  teaches  another. 

3.  As  the  blessing,  “  measured  with  an  obvi- 
oas  moral  determination  oraim,takes  from  earthly 
prosperity  its  attractiveness;  it  appears  as  a  gift 
whioh  may  be  enjoyed  with  peace  of  conscience, 
as  well  as  with  a  fear  of  desecration."  (Habless.) 

4.  With  a  like  aim  or  determination  has  the 
temporal  distress  here,  its  leading  tendency  «  to 
repentance  and  conversion,  and  the  usually  mo¬ 
rally  effective  character  of  the  ourse  and  the 
penalty."  (Biox). 

6.  “  If  ver.  12  points  to  the  heavens  as  the 

food  treasure  of  Jehovah,  then  God  dwelling  in 
eaven  embraces  all,  and  the  rain  falling  from 
heaven  is  the  sense  image  of  every  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift,  which  with  divine  strength  gives  suc¬ 
cess  to  every  work  of  the  hands  of  men.  (Baum- 
oabtkn). 

6.  «  That  Israel  should  return  to  Egypt  has 
the  same  force  as  when  it  is  said  to  man  that  he 
shall  return  to  the  dust  from  which  he  was  taken 
(Geo.  iii.  19):  is  the  abrogation  and  destruction 
of  the  history  of  Israel."  (Baumoabten). 

7.  If  we  would  understand  these  curses  and 
blessings,  we  must  retain  in  Deuteronomy  the 
reference  which  in  Genesis  is  already  direoted 
to  the  land  and  the  people.  This  is  the  theolo¬ 
gical  point  of  view  for  this  chapter,  which  pro- 
eeeds  from  the  promise  of  God  to  the  patriarchs. 

8.  [This  chapter,  in  Us  prophetic  declarations, 
which  have  been  so  strikingly  fulfilled,  contains 
clear  proof  of  the  divine  foreknowledge,  and  of 
the  inspiration  of  Moses.  This  is  all  the  more 
clear  since  the  propheoies  relate  mainly,  and  in 
their  extreme  and  awful  particularity,  to  the 
curses,  which  should  rest  upon  the  unfaithful 
people.  Moses  does  not  spare  his  own  people, 
but  holds  before  them  the  glass  of  their  future 
defection  and  sufferings,  as  he  foresaw  them. 
There  might  have  been  a  motive  for  dwellingpar- 
ticularly  upon  their  prosperity,  but  there  is  no 
assignable  motive  for  the  character  of  this  dis¬ 
course,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  clear  foresight 
given  to  him  of  what  was  to  occur. — A  G  ]. 

9.  [While  God  takes  no  pleasure  in  the  death 
of  the  wicked.  His  holiness  and  justice  demand 
the  punishment  of  those  who  disobey  His  voice, 
and  despise  the  riches  of  His  goodness.  And  as  i 
He  rqjoioes  in  all  His  perfections,  so  in  that  I 


sense  He  rejoices  in  these  displays  of  His  judg¬ 
ment.— A.  G.j. 

HOMILZTIOAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1  sq.  Tub.  Bib.  :  “  Here  is  the  gospel  of 
the  old  covenant,  whioh  presents  to  us  heavenly 
blessings  under  the  shadow  of  the  earthly." 
Ver.  15.  Stabkb:  “O  man,  thou  art  troubled 
about  the  future,  thou  questionest  the  stars  snd 
theoaleudar;  take  this  ohapter,  which  sets  be¬ 
fore  thee  blessing  and  happiness  if  thou  wilt  obey 
God,  curse  and  distress  if  thou  wilt  not  obey. 
The  horoscope  (kalendar)  for  time  and  eternity." 
Bebl.  Bib.  :  “  In  the  perverted  all  is  perverted." 
Vers.  29,  81  sq.  Ricbteb  :  “  Believers  must  often 
suffer  wrong,  but  they  have  ever  a  Saviour.  In 
their  hands  there  is  might,  even  in  prayer." 
Ver.  86  sq.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Jews,  writ¬ 
ten  by  God  Himself.  The  history  of  Israel  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  God.  [Has  not  all  human  history  this 
character?  Is  it  not  a  prooess  of  judgment? 
— A.  G.].  Ver.  47  sq.  Bbbl.  Bib.  :  ••  If  we  will 
not  serve  God,  then  we  must  be  slaves  of  lust, 
serve  sin,  the  world,  and  the  devil,  and  that  with 
a  pining  spirit,  whioh  can  find  no  rest  nor  satis¬ 
faction  therein,  but  must  starve  in  it."  The  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  world  is  a  wretched  eer?ioe  (as  that 
of  the  lost  son  among  the  swine).  How  blessed  on 
the  other  hand  is  the  servant  of  God,  here  and 
hereafter — Israel  under  the  curse  of  God  at  home, 
ver.  10  sq. ;  38  sq. ;  and  abroad,  ver.  86  sq. ;  47 
sq. — Ver.  48.  Riohteb:  “First  the  stubborn 
neck,  then  the  iron  yoke.” — Ver.  49.  God  has 
rods  even  far  off  for  disobedient  ohildren. — Ver. 
58.  The  voice  out  of  the  fire  upon  Sinai,  to  which 
Israel  was  warned  continually  to  hearken,  began 
with  the  name  Jehovah  ;  I  am  Jehovah.  8ha11 
we  not  fear  before  Him  who  is  the  true  object  of 
fear ;  it  is  the  root  of  all  true  joyfhlness,  espe¬ 
cially  as  Jehovah,  l  e.,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  same 
yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever. — Ver.  68.  Baum- 
oarten  :  “  It  is  included  in  the  idea  of  all  divine 
acts,  that  they  are  performed  with  perfect  joy." 
Ver.  66.  Many  of  the  Christian  fathers  have  re¬ 
ferred  this  verse  to  Christ,  the  life,  whom  Israeli 
hung  upon  the  cross,  and  in  whom  they  would j 
not  believe.  Baumoabteh  :  “This  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  kingdom,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  book  of  Esther,  and  is  their  con¬ 
dition  in  the  Turkish  empire  down  to  the  present 
time."  (Comp.  Da  Costa,  Israel  and  the  Nations, 
a 1 40  the  well-known  book  of  Kbith  for  the  ful¬ 
fillment).  [See  also  Dean  Jackson  on  the  Creed. 
Ver.  46.  For  ever ;  yet  the  remnant,  Rom.  ix. 

27  ;  and  the  11th  chap,  would  be  saved.— A.  G.] 


Chapteb  XXIX.  1-29. 

1  These  are  the  words  of  the  covenant  which  the  Lord  commanded  Moses  to- 
make  [to  close]  with  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  land  of  Moab,  besides  the  cove- 

2  nant  which  he  made  [closed]  with  them  in  Horeb.  And  Moses  called  unto  all 
Israel,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  have  seen  all  that  the  Lord  did  before  your  eyes  in 
the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Pharaoh,  and  unto  all  his  servants,  and  unto  all  his  land.. 

3  The  great  temptations  which  thine  eyes  have  seen,  the  signs,  and  those  great  mijra* 
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4  cles :  [And  (yet)]  Yet  the  Lord  hath  not  given  you  an  heart  to  [know,  understand] 

5  perceive,  ana  eyes  to  see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unto  this  day.  And  I  have  led  [let, 
made  you  go]  you  forty  years  in  the  wilderness :  your  clothes  are  not  waxen  old 

6  upon  you,  and  thy  shoe  is  not  waxen  old  upon  thy  foot.  Ye  have  not  eaten  bread, 
neither  have  ye  drunk  wine  or  strong  drink :  that  ye  might  know  that  [(for)]  I  am 

7  the  Lordyour  God.  And  when  [Then]  ye  came  unto  tins  place,  [and]  Sihon  the 
king  of  Heshbon,  and  Og  the  km£  of  Bashan,  came  out  against  us  unto  battle,  and 

8  we  smote  them :  And  we  took  their  land,  and  gave  it  for  an  inheritance  unto  the 

9  Reubenites,  and  to  the  Gadites,  and  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  Keep  therefore 
the  words  of  this  covenant,  and  do  them,  that  ye  may  prosper  in1  [fix,  fasten,  make 

10  sure]  all  that  ye  do.  Ye  stand  this  day  all  of  you  before  the  Lord  your  God ; 
your  captains  of  [am.  of]  your  tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  with  [am.  with] 

11  all  the  men  of  Israel,  Your  little  ones,  your  wives,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  in  thy 

12  camp,  from  the  hewer  of  thy  wood,  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water:  That  thou 
shouldest  enter  [margin :  pass]  into  covenant  with  [the  covenant  of]  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  into  his  oath  [curse,  imprecation]  which  the  Lord  thy  God  maketh  with 

13  thee  this  day :  That  he  may  establish  [set  up]  thee  to-day  for  a  people  unto  him¬ 
self,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  said  [promised]  unto  thee, 

14  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  t  >  Jacob.  Nei¬ 
ther  with  you  only  [you,  you  only]  do  I  make  this  covenant  and  this  oath  [this 

15  curse] ;  But  with  him  that  standeth  here  with  us  this  day  before  the  Lord  our  God, 

16  and  also  with  him  that  is  not  here  with  us  this  day :  (For  ye  know  [ye,  ye  know] 
how  [that]  we  have  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  how  we  came  through  the 

17  nations  [heathen]  which  ye  passed  by ;  Ana  ye  have  seen  their  abominations,  and 
their  idols1  [detestable  things],  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold,  which  t cere  among 

18  them ;)  Lest  there  should  be  among  you  man,  or  woman,,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whose 
heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  the  Lord  our  God,  to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of 
these  nations  [heathen] ;  lest  there  should  be  among  you  a  root  that  beareth  gall1 

19  [poison]  and  wormwood ;  And  it  come  to  pass,  when  he  heareth  the  words  of  this 
curse,4  that  he  bless  himself  in  his  heart,  saying,  I  shall  have  peace  [salvation,  pros¬ 
perity],  though  [for]  I  walk  in  the  imagination  [margin :  stubbornness]  of  mine  heart, 
to  add4  drunkenness  to  thirst  [to  theend  that  the  drunken  may  carry  away  the  thiret- 

"20  ing] :  The  Lord  will  not  spare  [release  from  punishment,  forgive]  him,  but  then 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  and  his  jealousy  shall  smoke  against  that  man,  and  all  the 
curses  [the  whole  curse]  that  are  written  in  this  book  shall  lie  upon  him,  and  the 

:21  Lord  shall  blot  out  his  name  from  under  heaven.  And  the  Lord  shall  separate 
him  unto  evil  [destruction,  ruin]  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  according  to  all  the 
curses  of  the  covenant  that  are  [om,  that  are]  written  in  this  book  of  the 

22  law:  So  that  the  generation  to  come  of  your  children  that  shall  rise  up 
after  you,  and  the  stranger  that  shall  come  from  a  far  land,  shall  say,  when 
they  see  the  plagues  of  that  [this]  land,  and  the  sicknesses  which  the  Lord  hath 

23  laid  upon  it4  [with  which  Jehovah  makes  sick  in  it] :  And  that7  the  whole  land 
thereof  is  brimstone,  and  salt,  and  burning,  that  it  is  not  sown,  nor  beareth,  nor 
any  grass  groweth  therein,  like  the  overthrow  of  Sodom,  and  Gomorrah,  Admah, 

24  and  Zeboim,  which  the  Lord  overthrew  in  his  anger  and  in  his  wrath :  Even  all 
nations  [The  heathen]  shall  say,  Wherefore  ,hath  the  Lord  done  thus  unto  this 

25  land  ?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this  great  anger  ?  Then  men  shall  say  [answer], 
Because  they  have  forsaken  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  God  of  their  fathers,  which 
he  made  [closed]  with  them  when  he  brought  them  forth  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt: 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  JTer.  9.  Literally :  that  ye  may  act  wisely. — A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  17.  Margin :  dungy  god*,  from  the  shape  of  the  ordure.  Literally,  thin  clods  or  balls,  as  that  which  can  be 
rolled  about. — A.  G.J. 

*  [Ver.  18.  Margin  and  Hebrew :  weed,  a  plant  of  bitter  taste,  but  not  neoessarily  poisonous.  Most  probably 

the  poppy,  as  we  speak  of  poppy  heads. — A.  G.  J. 

*  [Ver.  1®.  The  same  word  rendered  oath,  re  re.  12, 14,  but  which  8chhoede*  renders  do  every  case  cone. — A.  G.J. 

8  [Ver.  19.  JVfDD  here  is  not  to  add— a  sense  which  It  rarely  has  unless  followed  by  bat  to  sweep  away,  destroy. 


as  in  Nnm.  xrl.  28;  Gen.  xlx.  18, 17.— A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  22.  Margin :  wherewith  the  Lord  bath  made  it  sick. — A.  G.]. 

I  [Ver.  23.  The  italics  should  be  omitted,  and  we  should  read:  brimstone  and  salt  and  horning  the  whole  1 
nouns  are  in  apposition  with  strokes,  plagues,  ver.  22. — A.  G.l 
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26  For  they  went  and  served  other  gods,  and  worshipped  them,  gods  whom  they  knew 

27  not,  and  whom  he  had  r»ot  given  [literally,  divided]  unto  them :  And  the  anger  of 
the  Lord  was  kindled  against  this  land,  to  bring  upon  it  all  the  curses  that  are 

28  written  in  this  booh :  And  the  Lord  rooted  them  out  of  their  land  in  anger  and  in 
wrath,  and  in  great  indignation,  and  cast  them  into  another  land,  as  it  is  this  day. 

29  The  secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God :  but  those  thinas  which  are  revealed 
belong  unto  us,  and  to  our  children8  for  ever,  that  we  may  do  all  the  words  of  this 
law. 

i  [Ver.  39.  Tb«  pointing  of  tht  Hebrew  here  la  peculiar,  as  if  to  draw  attention  to  what  is  said.—A.  Q.]. 


aXEQKTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Ver.  1.  [This  verse  is,  in  most  editions  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  added  to  the  ohap.  xxviii., 
and  regarded  as  a  recapitulation  of  what  had 
been  said.  Our  version  follows  the  Sept  and 
Vulg.— A.  0.1  After  the  command  for  the 
setting  up  of  the  law  in  the  land  (ohap.  xxvii.  1 
sq.),  and  after  the  reception  of  this  act  in  its 
whole  bearing  on  the  part  of  Israel  (xxvii.  11 
sq. )  especially  since  chap,  xxviii.  has  explained 
so  minutely  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  this 
verse  cannot  be  viewed  as  olosing  this  full  de¬ 
tail  of  the  consequences  of  the  oovenant,  or  the 
whole  discourse  beginning  with  the  fifth  chap¬ 
ter.  “  The  repetition,  inculcation  and  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  law”  (Knobbl)  cannot  be 
viewed  by  the  author  as  a  “  repetition  and  re¬ 
newing  of  the  oovenant,”  but  rather  as  prepara¬ 
tory  to  it,  since  the  law  itself  is  the  foundation 
of  the  oovenant  at  Sinai.  The  discourse  upon 
the  law,  chap.  v.  sq.,  closes  at  ohap.  xxvi.  16 
sq.,  with  a  distinct  refereooe  to  chap.  v.  1. 
This  verse,  as  is  expressly  said,  effects  the  tran¬ 
sition,  and  forms  the  title  to  what  follows. 
Where,  s’.  *.  on  one  side  God  has  onoe  more 
clearly  made  known  His  will,  and  on  the  other 
side  the  people  say.  Tea  and  Amen  to  all,  there 
the  way  for  the  making,  closing  the  covenant  is 
prepared,  whioh  now  therefore  occurs. — These 
are  the  words,  s.  e.  the  following  words  con¬ 
stitute  the  covenant;  only  words  are  now  neces¬ 
sary  ;  Moses  has  merely  to  speak ;  for  what  was 
to  be  done  besides  had  been  done  at  Horeb,  Ex. 
xxiv.  and  Ex.  xxxiv.  (comp.  Deut.  v.  and  x.). 
That  IH3,  to  divide,  out,  with  JV13,  is  literally : 
to  slay  the  sacrifice  of  the  oovenant,  does  not 
hinder  us  from  understanding  it  here  according 
to  the  whole  method  of  Deuteronomy  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  sense,  but  with  a  back  reference  to  the 
literal.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  also,  for  what  fol¬ 
lows,  that  Moses  forms  or  closes  the  oovenant  in 
Moab,  just  as  God  did  at  Horeb.  Thus  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  the  founder  are  connected  together  in 
the  presaging  and  prefiguration  of  the  only  Mes¬ 
siah.  (The  comparison  with  Lev.  xxvi.  46  points 
already  to  chap,  xxx.) 

2.  Vers.  2-9.  8ince  discourses  constitute  what 
follows,  as  throughout  in  Deuteronomy,  so  here, 
ver.  2:  And  Moans  oalled,  sq.  (Kxobsl: 
•*  to  another  day;”  Hbbxhbimbr:  “to  those 
already  gathered”);  comp.  v.  1.  The  forming 
of  the  oovenant  now  parallel  to  that  at  Horeb. 
But  how  it  stands  with  the  oovenant  appears 
here  at  once  through  the  recalling  that  to  miud 
which  Jehovah  had  done  for  Israel.  Sinoe  they 
are  reminded  of  these  acts,  and  first  of  that  all¬ 


fundamental  work  of  the  Lord  in  Egypt,  so  truly 
“this  covenant,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
transgressions  on  the  part  of  the  nation,  has  not 
been  abrogated  on  the  part  of  God”  (Kbil); 
indeed  its  strength  is  generally,  that  it  is  the 
oovenant  of  God  with  Israel,  into  whioh  Israel 
has  only  to  enter  or  pass  (ver.  12).  Crmp.  be¬ 
sides  iv.  9;  xi.  2.  Ver.  8.  Comp.  iv.  84;  vii. 
19.  Ver.  4.  Comp,  upon  v.  26. — Hath  not 
given — in  this  connection  oertaioly  much  as: 
He  could  not  give,  therefore  he  hath  not  given. 
It  is  not  said  to  exouse  the  people,  but  thus  the 
ever-returning  allusion  to  the  works  and  won¬ 
ders  of  God  finds  its  ground  and  motives.  Je¬ 
hovah  wrought  in  Egypt;  but  what  He  truly 
would  have  done  to  Israel — not  only  its  external, 
but  its  inward  real  redemption — this  gift  of  God 
was  not  actually  bestowed;  comp.  viii.  8,  6. 
They  saw  indeed,  bat  they  were  deficient  in  the 
right  eye  (Isa.  vi.  10 ;  Jer.  v.  21 ;  Matt.  xiii.  18), 
namely,  in  heart-knowledge  (knowledge  out  of 
the  innermost  life),  in  the  eye  of  faith,  in  obe- 
dienoe. — [They  had  it  not  beoause  they  had  not 
asked  for  it,  or  felt  the  need  of  it.  It  was  not 
given  because  they  were  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  gift — A.  G.] — iv.  6  (oomp.  further  i.  82; 
ix.  6;  xxiii.  24).  As  ver.  1  shows,  Moses  and 
Jehovah  work  together  (xi.  18  sq.).  Ver.  6. 
Comp.  viii.  2  sq.  The  leading  through  the  wil¬ 
derness  is  the  building  upon  the  foundation  laid 
in  the  redemption  from  Egypt.  Ver.  6.  Comp, 
viii.  8;  also  xiv.  26.  Ver.  7  sq.  gives  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  building  through  the  first  east 
Jordan  victories.  Comp.  ii.  24  sq. ;  chap.  iii. 

(iv.  48).  Ver.  9.  iVstW},  to  make  sure,  firm, 
t.  e.  so  that  all  you  do  may  be  real,  have  lasting 
existence,  and  satisfy  you. — [The  ordinary  sense 
of  the  words:  to  act  wisely,  prudently,  seems 
better  here,  especially  as  to  aot  wisely  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  covenant  is  the  sure  and  only  way  to 
real  prosperity. — A.  G.] 

8.  Vers.  10-16.  After  such  an  introduction,  he 
draws  nearer  the  case  in  hand. — Thin  day, 
generally:  the  time  of  the  deuteronomio  dis¬ 
courses,  specially  according  to  ver.  2:  the  day 
of  the  words  of  the  covenant  in  question.  Comp, 
besides  i.  16;  xix.  12.  Ver.  ll.  Comp.  i.  89,  1(5. 
Not  excluding  those  devoted  to  the  most  menial 
servioes,  thus  not  even  the  Egyptian  followers, 
Num.  xi.  4.  Ver.  12.  13J?*  to  pass,  enter,  allu¬ 
ding  to  Gen.  xv.  17  sq.  (Jer.  xxxiv.  18?),  as  also 
in  unison  with  the  national  name  (xv.  12),  more 
distinctly  than  J03,  with  3  (2  Chron.  xv.  12; 
Neb.  x.  29 ;  Exek.  xvii.  18)  of  the  fall,  hearty, 
entire  entrance.  Sooults  correctly  says :  that 
this  oovenant  **  is  not  so  muoh  between  two  par¬ 
ties  as  rather  of  one,  into  which  the  other  has 
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only  to  enter  or  pass.”  Thus  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  this  chapter  is  clear,  that  it  concerns 
“only  a  new  declaration  of  the  covenant  at 
Horeb”  (Kiil),  a  renewing  of  the  covenant  in 
a  discourse,  warning  and  exhorting  to  faithful¬ 
ness  to  this  oovenant,  and  does  not  treat  of  the 
repetition  of  the  oeremonial.  And  this  corres¬ 
ponds  entirely  with  the  character  of  Deuterono¬ 
my.  Thence  nSlt,  from  firm,  be  strong,  of  the 
confirmatory  oath,  usual  in  the  forming  of  cove¬ 
nants  (Gen.  xxvi.  28),  here  nearly  synonymous 
with  JV13,  the  oath  of  the  covenant  of  God,  and 
indeed  predominantly  upon  the  side  of  the  curse 
against  the  transgressor,  thus :  the  curse-oath, 
the  oath-eurse,  designates  the  ourse  of  the  cove¬ 
nant  (Num  v.  21 ;  Isa.  xxiv.  61;  and  henco  as 
13J?,  so  also  m3  is  oonnectea  with  it.  It  is 
not  as  Knob  bi.:  “  the  obligation  under  oath  of 
Israel  to  Jehovah.”  Ver.  18.  Comp,  xxviii.  9; 
xxvii.  9.  Ver.  14  (v.  2  sq.).  Moses  in  the 
charge  or  commission  of  God.  Ver.  16.  So  com¬ 
prehensive  is  the  method  of  God  with  men  (John 
xvii.  20;  Acts  ii.  89). — [The  covenant  was  to 
embrace  not  merely  the  descendants  of  those 
now  living,  Israel  in  its  generations,  but  in  its 
true  idea  and  apprehension,  all  nations— those 
far  off. — A.  G.l 

4.  Vers.  16-29.  Since  the  ooVenant  has  con¬ 
nected  with  it  the  oath  or  curse,  so  in  connection 
with  xxviii.  27  there  taust  be  an  intimation  as 
to  the  oonsequences  of  an  apostacy  of  the  nation 
from  him  who  will  be  its  God  (ver.  18),  and  all 
the  more  so, as  Israel  had  a  sufficient  experience 
of  other  gods,  both  of  their  nothingness,  and 
of  their  contagious  nature  notwithstanding. 
Thus  ver.  16  confirms  (O)  what  has  gone  be¬ 
fore,  and  lays  the  ground  for  what  follows. 
What  one  may  learn  who  dwells,  goes  through, 
etc.— [Literally:  ye  know  what  we  dwelt,  i.  e., 
what  our  dwelling  there  showed.  Vers.  16  and 
16  are  not  a  parenthesis,  as  in  the  English  ver¬ 
sion,  but  are  closely  conneoted  with  what  pre¬ 
cedes  and  follows. — A.  G.]— Ver.  17.  pptf,  the 
rejected,  roprobate,  hence  abominable,  used  of 
the  nature  of  idols,  1  Kings  Xi.  5.  Similarly : 

D’SiSl,  the  separated,  rejected,  detestable. 
G«s. :  logs,  blooks;  others:  dung,  filth-idols; 

panning  upon  D'S,l7K  (ihe  vain,  nought) ! 
Lev.  xxvi.  80.  Ver.  18.  The  power  of  such 
a  spirit  ef  the  world;  the  danger  is  great, 
and  your  weakness  not  less  (ver.  4).  So! 
The  discourse  is  indeed  of  individual  men, 
but  also  of  individual  families,  or  of  a  tribe, 
and  as  if  this  day  it  might  be  true  that 
such  a  literally,  the  first  shoots  of  a  plant 

in  the  ground  (deep,  root-shoot),  were  already 
existing  in  Israel.  poison.  Gbs.  :  of  the 

poppy-head,  tfHY  The  heaped  up,  pointed. 
Here  bitterness  appears  rather  to  form  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  poison.  Hence  the  connection  with 
wormwood,  Heb.  xii.  16. — [The  rosh  appears  to 
have  been  a  poisonous  plant  growing  in  the  fur¬ 
rows  of  the  field  Hos.  x.  4,  bitter,  Jer.  xxiii.  16, 
and  bearing  berries,  Deut.  xxxii.  82.  Anything 
more  definite  is  uncertain.  The  view  of  Gesen. 
is  perhaps  the  most  probable.  See  Smith’s 


Bib.  Diet.,  Am.  Ed.,  Art .  GaU.—JL  G.] — The 
heart  turning  awuy  from  Jehovah  to  heathen 
gods  is  at  first  compared  to  the  root  yielding 
this  bitter  evil  fruit,  and  then  ver.  18  is  intro¬ 
duced,  still  more  dearly  speaking  to  itself  in  a 
soliloquy  interpreted  by  God.  The  ease  sup¬ 
posed  is  of  one  who,  when  he  heard  the  curse 
outwardly,  nevertheless  blessed  himself  inwardly; 
in  whom  thus  the  stubbornness  of  unbelief  per¬ 
suading  itself  of  the  utmost  certainty  of  the  very 
opposite  of  that  wkieh  Jehovah  had  threatened 
against  the  idolater:  hence  caring  for  nothing, 
as  seeing  nothing,  steadily  follows  the  purpose 


of  the  evil  lust.  JJfD1?,  in  the  following  pro¬ 
verbial  expression  (as  in  ver.  18  in  the  figura¬ 
tive),  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than:  ho  to 
say.  saying.  HDD,  to  remove,  Isa.  vii.  20;  not 
precisely,  to  sweep  off,  Gen.  xviii.  28  sq.  It  is 
not  so  muoh  the  results  upon  others  whioh  is 
spoken  of  as  the  person's  own  purpose  with  re¬ 
spect  to  himself.  Jinn  is  the  richly  saturated 
soul  whioh  has  fully  satisfied  Its  lust.  Hence 
the  effort  of  one  who  has  so  apostatised  is  for  a 
satisfaction  which  should  remove  the  thirst; 
which  should  continually  remove  by  satisfying, 
the  oonHtant desire.  Knobbl,  Kiil:  “To  sweep 
away  (to  destroy)  the  saturated  (who  has  drunk 
the  poison)  with  the  thirsty”  (who  is  thirsting 
after  it).  (The  feminine  taken  as  a  collective 
neuter.  A  transfer  from  the  land  to  persons.) 
Sohults:  “to  sweep  in  the  saturated  (fillea 
with  good  things  and  courage)  with  the  thirst¬ 
ing  (in  this  respect),  empty  souls.”  Baumga* 
TEif :  “  the  watered  and  the  thirsty,  all  the  fruit 
of  the  land,  all  good  and  welfare,  a  total  ruin.” 
Othbbs:  “to  hurry  away  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked  (Prov.  xiii.  26),  understood  even 
with  reference  to  God or:  that  the  over-sated, 
glutted  may  corrupt  the  temperate.  The  inter¬ 
pretation  whioh  regards  n DD  as  to  add,  enlarge, 
is  not  to  be  thought  of,  as  e .  g.  Johlsom:  “that 
the  drunkenness  may  increase  the  thirst.” 
Comp,  not  Rosbn  muller,  but  Poolb’s  Synopsis. 
To  suoh  a  purpose  now  follows  ver.  20  sq.,  the 
judgment  of  Moses  resting  upon  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  any  redeeming  purpose  in  God  in  this 
case,  and  oarried  out  to  the  most  terrible  com¬ 
pleteness. — Shall  smoke  is  not  used  as  a 
stronger  term  for  the  bated  breath,  but  rather 
as  the  veil  and  proof  of  the  fire,  whioh  sinoe 
Sinai  is  the  standing  expression  for  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  Holy  One  in  Israel.  Comp, 
upon  ohap.  iv.  Comp,  for  the  rest  xxv.  19 
(Num.  xv.  80).  Ver.  21  refers  formally  to  the 
man,  bat  passes  essentially  to  the  family  and 
tribe  (ver.  18).  Ver.  22.  Comp.  Lev.  xxvi.  81 
sq.  ver.  28.  Comp.  Gen.  xix. — [The  ruin  is 
both  physical  and  spiritual ;  is  true  of  the  land 
and  the  people.  But  the  description  is  borrowed 
from  the  locality  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings.  See  Keith’s  Land  of  Israel. — A.  G.] 
— Ver.  24.  An  amplified  continuation  of  ver.  22. 
The  answer,  ver.  26,  is  formulated  by  Moses,  as 
if  a  reply  by  the  questioners  themselves.  Ver. 
26.  Comp.  xi.  28;  iv.  19;  xviii.  14.  Jehovah 
would  be  the  eternal  portion  of  Israel.  As 
Moses  has  inspired  the  previous  answer,  so  ver. 
29  is  his  closing  word,  as  a  drawing  back,  in 
pious  submission,  from  so  distant  a  look  into 
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the  future.  Let  us  rest,  he  will  say,  upon  the 
blessing  and  the  curse,  as  Ood  has  repealed 
them  to  us;  and  it  is  aotual  doing,  and  not  know¬ 
ledge  barely,  whioh  conoerns  us.  The  puneta 

txtraordmaria  over  the  V  IjS  are  empha¬ 

tic. — [Hut  what  the  emphasis  is,  is  uncertain. 
The  points  are  not  inspired.  And  the  emphasis, 
whatever  it  is,  is  a  human  interpretation,  and 
no  part  of  the  text. — A.  G.] 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Kurts:  “The  covenant  in  Moab  res’ s  upon 
the  covenant  at  Sinai,  and  presupposes  it. 
Although  the  generation  of  the  wilderness  was 
rejected,  the  oovenant  of  the  wilderness  was  not; 
it  had  remained  even  during  the  thirty-eight 
years  of  the  rejection.  Israel  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  is  a  new  generation,  a  renewed  Israel, 
hence  the  renewing  of  the  covenant;  but  they 
are  the  ohildren  and  heirs  of  those  at  Sinai,  and 
since  that  oovenant  was  laid  upon  all  the  future 
generations  of  Israel,  so  now  it  has  its  renewal 
through  the  word,  but  without  the  ooveuant- 
saoriflces  and  meal.1’ 

2.  The  redemption  from  Egypt,  the  leading  in 
the  wilderness,  and  the  entrance  into  the  pro¬ 
mised  land,  as  it  is  introduced  by  the  victories, 
ve*.  7  sq.,  are  three  stages  which  have  their 
spiritual  reality  also  in  Christ.  Upon  the  one 
rests  the  faith,  in  the  other  the  life,  and  for  the 
last  the  hope  of  the  spiritual  Israel. 

8.  Keep  therefore.  Ver.  9  announoes  the 
obligation  also  of  the  oovenant  of  God,  whose 
sign  and  seal  is  holy  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  20), 
an  obligation  whioh  has  its  conscious  renewing 
and  aoceptance  in  the  oonfession  of  fAith,  in  the 
so-called  “confirmatioo.” — [The  allusion  here 
is  to  the  rite  of  confirmation  as  practised  in  the 
continental  churches,  corresponding  very  nearly 
to  our  term  “uniting  with  the  church.” — A.  G.] 

4.  In  ver.  10  sq.  the  oovenant  appears  in  al¬ 
most  a  New  Testament  form,  yet  the  significant 
mark  of  the  corse  accompanies  it,  and  moreover 
the  expression  reminds  us  of  a  mediatory  sacri¬ 
fice  (Ps.  1.  6) :  thus  the  fulfilling  of  that  sym¬ 
bolised  at  Horeb,  “  the  power  of  an  endless  life  ” 
(Heb.  vii.  16)  “the  blood  of  Christ  who,  through 
the  eternal  Spirit,  offered  Himself  without  spot 
unto  God,  to  purge  our  consciences  from  dead 
works  to  serve  the  living  God  (Heb.  ix.  14)  re¬ 
mains  in  expectation.”  Comp.  J.  H.  Mighablis 
upon  the  passage. 

6.  The  people  of  God  is  so  connected  with  the 
oovenant  of  God,  that  it  must  throughout,  and 
over  all,  appear  dependent  upon  God.  Hence 
apoetaey  from  Jehovah  is  the  sin  in  Israel.  Idol¬ 
atry  appears  with  it  only  as  the  external  mould 
or  form  at  the  time;  the  essential  inward  reality 
is  the  self-hardening  oonsoiousness,  whose  occa¬ 
sional  and  changing  fancies  Are  the  abominations 
of  the  idol  worship.  The  self-righteousness  of 
man,  by  nature,  and  in  his  whole  life  unright¬ 
eous  before  God,  is  not  only  a  great  evil,  but  lit¬ 
erally  destructive  to  men. 

6.  The  transition  from  the  individual  to  the 
whole,  reveals  the  earnest  look  of  Moses  into  the 
corrupt  nature  of  Israel,  and  what  he  was  soli¬ 
citous  about  in  the  futuro  of  his  people  ;  at  tho 


same  time  we  see  therein  the  general  truth  that 
a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump  (1  Cor. 
v.),  and  that,  the  Christian  Church  also  is  under 
obligation  to  exclude  the  unbelieving  and  god¬ 
less,  through  the  offioe  of  the  keys,  for  its  own 
good.  ( Heid .  Cate.). 

7.  “  It  is  farther  presupposed  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  even  the  heathen  should  attain  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Lord,  and  ask  the  reasons  of  that 
whioh  He  had  done.”  Schultz.  Such  a  know¬ 
ledge  on  the  part  of  the  heathen  world,  indeed, 
over  against  the  judgment  upon  Israel,  appears 
as  the  future  of  things,  hidden  in  God,  as  His 
decree  as  to  the  end. 

8.  “  We  should  be  satisfied  with  what  God  has 
revealed  to  us  of  His  will  and  nature  in  the  law 
and  gospel.”  Pisgator.  [The  commands,  pro¬ 
mises,  curses,  blessings,  ana  our  consequent  duty 
with  all  necessary  truth,  are  perfectly  clear.  We 
may  well  rest  wiih  these. — A.  G  ]. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Luther:  “ Moses  must  live  until  he 
has  renewed  the  law  with  the  other  generation.” 
Starke  :  “  Reoall  here  the  new  oovenant,  where 
God  has  made  with  man,  through  the  personal 
union,  an  indissoluble  oovenant  of  graoe.”  Ver. 

8.  Baumgartem  :  “  As  every  good  gift  comes 
from  above,  so  also  the  true  sense  of  the  Spirit 
and  the  flesh.  Israel  had  shown  itself  through 
its  own  guilt,  unsusceptible  for  such  gifts,  so  that 
he  immediately  passes  to  an  exhortation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  same  in  ver.  9.  Ver.  4 :  Give  me 
eyes  that  I  may  see  Thy  rioh  grace— The  won¬ 
drous  works  of  God;  the  most  wonderful:  a 
hearing  ear,  a  seeing  eye.  Prov.  xx.  12. — Ver. 

9.  Randglos8b:  Without  the  Word  of  God  all 
our  doing  is  folly.  Ver.  10 sq.  Pisgator:  God’s 
covenant  demands  obedience  in  all  positions. — 
What  a  breadth  and  length,  and  depth  and 
height,  Epb.  iii.  18.  Bbrl.  Bib.  :  “  So  Christ 
commands  His  gospel  to  be  preached  to  every 
creature.”  Ver.  16  sq.  Whoever  has  true  know¬ 
ledge,  knows  with  whom  he  has  to  do  (the  living 
God)  where  He  is  (in  tho  world)  and  how  weak 
man  is  in  himself.  Ver.  19.  Ramdqlossb:  “This 
is  the  godless  word  and  thought ;  ay,  hell  is  not 
so  deep  it  has  no  want,  the  devil  is  not  so  awful 
as  he  is  painted  ;  which  does  boldly  and  eagerly 
all  hypocritical  deeds,  and  still  looks  for  reward 
in  heaven.”  Starke  :  “  It  is  a  oertain  sign  that 
a  roan  is  still  under  sin  if  he  make  light  of  the 
threatenings  and  judgments  of  God,  abandons 
himself  to  his  desires  and  lusts,  sorrows  not,  but 
rejoices  in  past  sins  and  in  godless  society,  and 
will  not  know  God,  nor  has  any  desire  to  serve 
Him,  opposes  himself  to  the  punishment,  and  sins 
against  his  conscience,”  (Eph.  iv.  19).  Tub. 
Bib.  :  “  As  the  dry  earth  must  be  watered,  so  the 
godless  strives,  as  he  would  increase  the  sins  for 
which  he  thirsts,  to  satisfy  perfeotly  all  his  lust. 
Or  as  the  drunkard  seeks  for  means  to  quiet  the 
unnatural  desires  and  thirst,  to  be  able  above  all 
else  to  keep  himself  drunken;  so  the  godless 
seeks  to  make  himself  even  worse  than  he  is,  as 
if  even  thirsting  for  evil,  heaps  up  9in  with  sin. 
(Matt.  xii.  48  sq. ;  Heb.  vi.  8;  2  Pet.  ii.  20).” 
M  Self-deception  and  a  false  conception  of  the 
good  estate  of  Christendom  loads  most  men  to 
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hell.”  Vers.  20.  21.  Stabks:  44  Jesus  also  land  with  a  secret  curse.”  Ver.  23.  Sin  has  de¬ 
purges  His  threshing-floor.  Matt.  iii.  12.”  Vol-  stroked  the  people,  bat  it  is  the  sin  of  apostaej 
■it  breaks  oat,  “  I  hare  wandered  through  this  from  the  way  of  God. — Ver.  27.  Riohtbb:  “  For 
desolated  land.  Great  God  1  Whenoe  so  deplo-  eighteen  hundred  years  till  this  day.”  Ver.  29. 
rable  changes?  Why  has  fortune  turned  this  Comp.  Rom.  xi.  88.  [Wordsworth:  Secret 
region  so  entirely  into  its  opposite  ?  Wherefore  things.  *•  Especially  God’s  counsel  concerning 
are  so  many  cities  laid  waste?  Why  are  these  Israel,  both  as  to  the  ohoioe  of  it  by  God,  and  its 
lands  robbed  of  their  former  blessings? — A  mys-  rejection  and  restoration,  both  as  to  its  manner 
terious  God,  exercises  His  incomprehensible  and  time.  O  Altitudo!  exclaims  8t.  Paul.  Rom. 
judgment  1  Beyond  question  He  burdens  this  xi.  88.” — A.  G.]. 


Chapter  XXX.  1-20. 

1  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  when  all  these  things  are  come  upon  thee,  the  blearing 
and  the  curse,  which  I  have  set  [given]  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  call  them  to 
mind  [thou  turnest  it  back  (takest)  to  thy  heart]  among  all  the  nations  [heathen] 

2  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  driven  thee,  And  shalt  return  unto  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  shalt  obey  his  voice  according  to  all  that  I  command  thee  this  day,  thou 
and  thy  children,  with  all  thine  heart  [with  thine  whole  heart]  and  with  all  thy 

3  soul ;  That  then  [And  (So)]  the  Lord  thy  God  will  turn  [turns  back  to]  thy  cap¬ 
tivity,  and  have  compassioQ  upon  thee,  and  will  return  [so  turns  he]  and  gather 
[gathers]  thee  from  all  the  nations  whither  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  scattered  thee. 

4  I?  any  or  thine  be  driven  out  unto  the  outmost  [If  thy  dispersion  shall  be  at  the 
ends]  parts  of  heaven,  [even]  from  thence  will  the  Lord  thy  God  gather  thee,  and 

5  from  thenoe  will  he  fetch  thee :  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  [cause  thee  to  re¬ 
turn]  bring  thee  into  the  land  which  thy  fathers  possessed,  and  thou  shalt  possess 

6  it :  and  he  will  do  thee  good,  and  multiply  thee  above  thy  fathers.  And  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  heart,  and  the  heart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thy 
God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  that  thou  mayest  live  [because  of 

7  thy  life].  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  put  [give]  all  these  curses  upon  thine  ene- 

8  mies,  and  on  them  that  hate  thee,  which  persecuted  thee.  And  [But]  thou  shalt 
return  and  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  and  do  all  his  commandments  which  I  com- 

9  maud  thee  this  day.  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  make  thee  plenteous  [cause  thee 
to  abound]  in  every  work  of  thine  hand,  in  the  fruit  of  thy  body,  and  in  the  fruit 
of  thy  cattle,  and  in  the  fruit  of  thy  land,  for  good :  for  the  Lord  will  again  [will 

10  return  to]  rejoice  over  thee  for  good,  as  he  rejoiced  over  thy  fathers :  If  [For]  thou 
shalt  hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  keep  his  commandments  and 
his  statutes  which  are  written  Tthe  written]  in  this  book  of  the  law,  and  if  thou 
turn  [for  thou  wilt  turn]  unto  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart  and  with  all 

11  thy  soul.  For  this  commandment  which  I  command  thee  this  day,  it  is  not  hidden 

12  [too  great,  hard]1  from  thee,  neither  is  it  far  off.  It  is  not  in  heaven  [to  say]  that 
thou  shouldest  [needestj  say,  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  to  heaven,  and  bring  it  unto 

13  us,  that  we  may  hear  it  [and  cause  us  to  hear  it]  and  [we  will]  do  it?  Neither  is 
it  beyond  the  sea,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  Who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for  us,  and 

14  bring  it  unto  us,  that  we  may  hear  it,  and  do  it  ?  But  [For]  the  word  is  very  nigh 

15  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  ana  in  thy  heart,  that  thou  mayest  do  it  See,  I  have  set 

16  [given]  before  thee  this  day  life  and  good,  and  death  and  evil ;  In  that  [Which]  I 
command  thee  this  day  to  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  keep 
his  commandments,  and  his  statutes,  and  his  judgments,  that  thou  mayest  live  and 
multiply :  and  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bless  thee  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 

17  possess  it  But  if  thine  heart  turn  away,  so  that  thou  wilt  not  hear  [obey],  but  shalt 
be  drawn  away  [allowest  thyself  to  be  drawn  away],  and  worship  other  gods,  and 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 
1  [Ver.  11.  literally,  too  wonderful  for  thee.— A.  0.]. 
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18  serve  than ;  I  denounce  unto  you  [have  I  you  informed]  this  day,  that  ye  shall 
surely1  perish,  and  that  ye  shall  not  prolong  your  days  upon  the  land,  whither  thou 

19  passest  over  Jordan  to  go  to  possess  it  I  call  [have  taken  to  witnessl  heaven  and 
earth  to  record  this  day  against  you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  lifeaud  death,  bless¬ 
ing  and  cursing  [the  blessiug  and  the  curse] :  therefore  choose  life  [so  hast  thou  to 

20  choose  life],  that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live :  That  thou  mayest  [To]  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,  and  that  thou  mayest  [to]  obey  his  voice,  and  that  thou  mayest  [to] 
cleave  unto  him  (for  he  [that]  is  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  thy  days)  that  thou 
mayest  dwell  in  the  land  [upon  the  ground]  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  thy  fhthers, 
to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  to  give  them. 

*  [Ter.  18.  The  Hebrew  Idiom  expremee  both  certainty  and  totality/— A.  G.]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-10.  The  oonolasion  of  the  last  dis¬ 
course  of  Deuteronomy.  Henoe  ver.  1,  the  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  blessing  with  the  ourse;  for  although 
the  curse  remains  the  last  word,  still  Israel  has 
not  barely,  in  the  fathers,  commenoed  under  the 
blessing,  can  ever  exohange  the  corse  for  the 
blessing,  but  has  lastly  the  conversion  of  the 
children  in  prospect.  (Luke  i.  16  sq).  Comp, 
upon  ir/29,  80.  (Lev.  xxvi.  40  sq.).  For  the 
rest  comp.  xi.  26.  This  conversion,  which  alone 
takes  off  the  ourse  of  the  law,  we  know  as  thAt 
in  Christ.  Gal  iii.  18,  10. — Thou  shalt  oall 
to  mind.  8cbbordbr,  turnest  it,  «  e ,  all 
that  is  said,  and  all  which  it  had  experienced.- 

Tha  heart  (from  33S,  that  whioh  contracts  it¬ 
self)  designates  not  only  the  innermost  parts, 
but  the  chief  organ  of  life,  and  hence  the  self- 
eonscious  will.  (Luke  xv.  17),  iv.  89,  (1  Ki.  viii. 
46).  Comp.  xxix.  8,  28,  64.  Thus  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  its  history  on  the  part  of  Israel  goes  be¬ 
fore  the  conversion,  the  return  to  the  Lord,  in 
hearty  and  perfeot  obedience.  Ver.  2.  (iv.  29). 

not  Sit,  not  barely  the  direction,  bat  in¬ 
cluding  the  goal  as  one  attained.  “  The  return 
of  the  Lord  to  the  captivity,  while  He  had  hith¬ 
erto  oonoealed  His  faoe  from  the  wretchedness 
of  His  people”  (Hbnostbbbbro)  follows  ver.  8 
upon  the  retnrn  of  Israel.  [The  Sept,  has  the 
singular  rendering,  the  Lord  shall  heal  thy  sins. 
— A.  G.].  has  as  in  verbs  of  motion,  the 

goal  of  the  return  in  the  accusative,  as  in  Ex. 
iv.  19,  20 ;  Num.  x.  86.  In  all  the  other  plaoes 
in  which  it  occurs,  as  a  proverbial  expression,  it 
is  derived  from  this  original  passage.  In  any 
case  this  view  suits  the  connection,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  parallelism  with  the  return  to  the  Lord, 
better  than  the  other  explanation.  Mbibr,  Kbil  : 
To  put  an  end  to  the  captivity,  to  turn  the  im¬ 
prisonment.  Gbs.,  Hupf.,  as  already  J.  H.  Mi- 
OHABLis,  Kbobbl,  in  a  transitive  sense  likewise, 
but  questionable  (since  it  gives  the  Kal  the  force 
of  the  Hiphil);  to  turn  back  the  captivity,  or 
the  captives.  Dtttf  (/V3tf  as  it  is  alter- 
nately  pointed  by  Masoretic  punctuators)  from 
71!3ef  to  sweep  away,  to  lead  captive,  is  an  ab¬ 
stract  form  designating  the  condition.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  in  this  connection,  to  take  the  abstraot 
for  the  concrete,  since  the  leading  back  of  the 
captives,  the  gathering  of  Israel  from  the  hea¬ 
then,  appears  as  the  consequence  of  ]nOl7“nK— 


2BH.  Comp.  Jcr.  xxix.  14 ;  xxx.  8,  18.  As  there 
the  consideration  of  what  had  been  experienced, 
t.  the  bringing  it  baok  to  heart,  preceded  the 
return  of  Israel  to  the  Lord,  so  now,  the  leading 
baok  of  Israel,  the  gathering  of  His  people  out 
from  all  the  nations,  follows  upon  the  return  of 
the  Lord  to  His  people.  The  expression,  have 
compassion  upon  thee,  whioh  as  is  conceded, 
appears  in  the  earlier  prophets,  and  has  no  ne¬ 
cessary  connection  therefore  with  the  Babylonian 
exile,  but  as  there  used  refers  rather  to  the  time 
of  the  Messiah,  is  moreover  satisfactorily  ex¬ 
plained.  (Johlsoiv:  “  Or,  so  will — have  com¬ 
passion  again  upon  thy  captivity?”)  Others  : 
He  will  return  with  thy  captives  and,  sq.,  (?). 
The  repeated  resumes  the  thought  of  .the 
first,  and  indeed  as  a  retnrn  of  Jehovah  to  His 
people,  thus  confirming  the  interpretation  given 
above.  The  gathering  is  the  resumption  of 
the  compassion,  hut  now  in  its  actual  experienee. 
Knobsl  (as  xxiii.  14)  and  Others  And  ga¬ 
ther  thee  again.  This  gathering  even  from 
the  remotest  distanoe,  ver.  4,  is  their  restoration 
as  a  people,  to  whioh  the  restoration  (ver.  6)  to 
Canaan,  the  reference  to  the  land  of  promise 
mast  follow ;  for  Moses,  from  Genesis  onwards, 
regards  Israel  in  these  two  relations.  To  this 
stand-point  of  Moses,  to  which  that  taken  by  the 
prophets,  and  especially  the  apostles,  is  related 
as  frvevfia  to  ypdfifia — Moses  knows  only  the  en¬ 
tire  conversion  of  Israel  as  a  nation— corres¬ 
ponds  now  the  blessing  of  the  here  annonnoed 
enlargement.  Its  fulfillment  through  the  Israel 
/card  frvevfia  from  all  the  ends  of  the  world,  as 
was  perhaps  intimated  by  the  irvevua  Xp/trrov  in 
the  prophets,  first  beeame  elear  after  the  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  is  stated  with  peculiar 
clearness  by  Paul.  [See  also  John  xi.  61,52, 
which  seems  to  he  in  part  a  citation  from  the 
Sept.  here. — A.  G.].  But  Moses  oomes  also  to 
this  work  of  God  upon  Israel  in  ver.  6,  comp, 
x.  16;  (xxix.  8;  Rom.  ii.  29;  Col.  ii.  11  sq. ; 
Jer.  xxxii.  89 ;  xxxi.  88 ;  Eiek.  xi.  19  sq. ; 
xxxvi.  26),  except  that  it  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  the  Old  Testament  covenant  sign.  On  the 
other  hand,  Acts  ii.  88  sq.  1  Comp,  further  Rom. 
v.  6  —That  thou  mayest  live ;  Sohrobdbr  : 
beoause  of  thy  life ;  iv.  1.  Life  in  every  way, 
pre-eminently  the  true  life  (John  x.  10).— [The 
promises  in  these  verses  have  received  tneir  par¬ 
tial  fulfilment  again  and  again  in  the  Jewish 
history.  But  whether  the  general  eonversion 
of  the  Jews  is  to  he  accompanied  or  followed  by 
their  return  to  the  earthly  Canaan,  may  be  weU 
regarded  as  uncertain.  This  passage,  with  others. 
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seems  to  po;nt  to  a  national  and  local  return.  The 
objection  to  this  urged  by  Kbil,  Wordswobth, 
that  suoh  a  local  return  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  promise  to  multiply  them  above  their 
fathers,  since  the  land  could  not  well  sustain  a 
larger  number  than  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  is  of 
little  foroe.  The  land  might  easily  be  made  ca¬ 
pable  of  sustaining  larger  numbers  if  the  Lord 
so  pleased.  But  while  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
the  case  if  the  restoration  is  promised,  there  is 
reason  even  in  this  passage  for  the  opinion  that 
these  promises — as  is  certainly  true  in  regard  to 
the  original  promise  made  to  Abraham,  Gen. 
xvii.  6 — are  to  be  fulfilled  to  Israel,  but  not  to 
the  44  Israel  according  to  the  flesh,”  but  to  the 
44  Israel  according  to  the  Spirit.”  It  is  scaroely 
possible  in  any  case  to  limit  the  promise  in  ver. 
0,  It  is  fulfilled  as  the  Apostle  teaches,  Heb. 
viii.  16 — quoting  the  words  of  Moses  as  repeated 
by  Jeremiah — in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Toe  pre¬ 
sumption  is  strongly  against  any  such  local  re¬ 
storation  ;  but  there  is  room  for  the  diversity  of 
views  which  prevail  here,  and  for  that  compari¬ 
son  of  the  promises  and  predictions  of  the  word 
of  God,  with  His  providenoes  in  relation  to  this 
wonderful  people,  which  will  ultimately  give  the 
clear  solution. — A.  G.].  Ver.  7.  The  reverse 
side  of  these  acts  of  grace,  in  the  manner  of 
Gen.  xii.  8.  Viewed  not  merely  as  rods  in  the 
hand  of  God,  but  in  their  persecution  of  His  peo¬ 
ple,  a<  hating  them,  and  thus  haters  of  God,  the 
judgment  which  at  all  times  begins  at  the  house 
of  God,  passes  upon  them.  Ver.  8.  And  thou, 
sq  ;  or:  And  thon  wilt  again  hear,  sq. 
Schultz:  A  continuation  of  ver.  0,  the  human 
result  of  that  work  of  God.  But  after  ver.  7 
there  is  no  suoh  continuation,  since  the  thought 
in  the  verse  is  there  elosed,  in  the  opposition 
which  is  stated.  It  rather  resumes  again,  ver. 
2,  partly  to  supplement  the  hearing  by  the  do¬ 
ing,  and  partly  to  illustrate  in  ver.  9  over  against 
what  was  said  in  ver.  7  still  to  be  performed, 
the  good  promised  in  ver.  5.  Comp,  xxviii.  11 ; 
iv.  68.  8oh&obdbr:  For  return,  sq.,  or  as  in 
our  version,  The  Lord  will  again  rejoice, 
sq.  The  same  parallel  as  vers.  2,  8.  O  Ver.  10 
expresses,  in  the  connection,  the  condition,  which 
is  so  muoh  the  more  emphatio  as  it  is  repeated. 
The  condition  is,  obedienoe  and  faithfulness  to 
the  law  in  all  oases,  and  in  case  of  disobedienoe 
or  apostacy,  sincere,  hearty  conversion.  If  the 
condition  is  not  fulfilled  on  the  part  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  (MaU.  xxiii  87 ;  Luke  xiii.  84),  when  the 
national  consoiousness  of  Israel  was  just  pre¬ 
cisely  the  opposite  (John  xix.  16)  the  fulfillment 
of  the  promise  for  the  people  as  suoh  fails  also. 
For  the  people  as  such,  not  for  the  seed  in  Israel 
(Isa.  vi.  18),  which  it  now  was  to  the  world ; 
not  for  the  knXoyij. 

2.  Vers.  11-14.  The  condition  is  the  more  ear¬ 
nestly  insisted  upon,  as  Moses  (and  thus  he 
oomes  to  the  close  of  Deuteronomy)  himself  oan 
say,  that  after  his  preaching  of  the  law,  Israel 
has  no  true  excuse ;  he  himself  must  condemn  it 
(John  v.  451.  Ver.  11,  (vi.  1 ;  xvii.  8).  The  law  as 
commandea  Israel  for  the  rule  of  righteousness, 
cannot  be  designated  as  extraordinary,  difficult, 
for  Israel,  either  with  respect  to  its  knowledge, 
or  its  fulfillment  (1  John  v.  8).  But  the  main 
thought,  that  it  is  not  far  removed  (neither  un¬ 


attainable  generally,  nor  attainable  only  with 
great  d  ffioulty),  is  illustrated  more  fully  in 
what  follows.  The  heavens  are  not  mentioned, 
ver.  12,  44  on  account  of  their  inaooessiblc 

height,”  Schultz,  Kbil,  whioh  is  too  external, 
nor  even  because  the  law  44  was  so  high,  unin¬ 
telligible,  incomprehensible,  and  demands  su¬ 
perhuman  powers  ’  (Khobbl),  whioh  regards  too 
muoh  its  inward,  real  nature,  and  has  been  said 
already;  but  historically,  sinoe  the  law  has  been 
announced  through  the  revelation  from  God  oat 
of  heaven  (ohap.  iv.),  there  is  nothing  more  con¬ 
cealed  there.  Ver.  18.  The  sea  forms  fir'd  of 
all  the  contrast  to  the  heavens,  the  deepest 
depths  (v.  8)  to  the  highest  heights;  but  here  it 
is  not  to  go  down  to  its  depths,  but  to  oross  to 
the  further  s  de  of  the  sea.  The  oontrast  is  be¬ 
tween  the  divine  concealment  and  that  whioh  is 
humanly  remote,  distant,  i.  0.  belonging  to  the 
other  side,  the  other  world,  as  the  realm  of  the 
dead  (Rom.  x.  7).  The  law  has  both  its  divine 
and  human  side ;  as  to  the  latter,  it  was  intro¬ 
duced,  explained,  made  so  dear  to  Israel  by 
Moses,  that  as  it  does  not  need  now  first  to  be 
revealed,  so  neither  does  it  require  any  farther 
effort  on  the  part  of  Israel  to  appropriate  it. 
The  law  is  Israers  nationality.  Through  it,  it 
became  a  nation  at  8inai,  and  it  stands  in  it, 
and  continues  its  national  life  through  it,  as  is 
clearly  shown  in  Deuteronomy.  Thus  ver.  14: 
not  far,  but  very  nigh  unto  thee,  sinoe 
Israel  had  not  only  heard  it,  thus  oould  and 
should  talk  of  it  (vi.  7),  but  had  expressly  con¬ 
fessed  it  with  its  mouth  (chap,  xxvii.;  Rom.  x. 
9).  Moses  indeed  oould  suppose  nothing  else 
than  that  his  preaching  the  deuteronomio  dis¬ 
course  had  brought  the  law  home  to  the  heart 
of  the  people  (comp.  iv.  9;  xL  18  sq.). — [As  to 
the  exposition  of  these  words  in  Rom.  x.,  comp. 
Doct.  and  Eth.  7. — A.  G.J 
8.  Vers.  16-20.  Ver.  16  as  xi.  26  sq.,  comp, 
iv.  8  sq.  Not  only  that  than  setting  before 
them  includes  all  prosperity  and  salvation  with 
life,  and  all  adversity  and  ruin  and  the  like  with 
death ;  but  (as  epexegetical)  Israel  8  morality  is 
its  life,  and  its  immorality  its  death.  This 
thought  distinguishes  this  verse  from  ver.  19, 
and  agrees  well  with  ver.  16,  where  the  good 
was  announced  whioh  leads  to  life  (oomp.  vi.  6; 
viii.  6,  1),  as  ver.  17  announces  the  evil  (xxix. 
17  ;  iv.  19)  which,  ver.  18,  brings  death  (iv.  26; 
viii.  19).  In  ver.  19  now  life  and  death  appear 
as  blessing  and  ourse.  And  finally,  ver.  20 
(comp.  vers.  16,  16),  what  or  who  (Jehovah) 
conditions  the  life  and  permanenoe  of  the  nation. 
Comp,  further  iv.  4;  x.  20;  xi.  22.  The  con¬ 
clusion,  the  head  and  point  of  the  whole  — 
[44He  la  thy  life,  that  is  Christ,  see  John  xiv. 
6;  1  John  v.  12,  20;  Deut.  xxviii.  66;  Rom. 
x.  4-9,  which  is  the  best  exposition  of  this  text.” 
Wordswobth. — A.  G.] 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  It  is  thoroughly  Mosaic  that  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  Israel  as  a  nation,  are  retained  in 
sight  in  this  outlook.  But  whether  the  rutitutip 
m  integrum  of  the  Jews 44  is  inoontestably  regarded 
by  Paul,  Rom.  xi.,  as  national  ”  Langs.  Pos. 
Dog.,  p.  1266,  appears  the  more  questionable, 
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sinoe  in  that  ease  there  is  no  pwrrijpiov  referred 
to  in  Bom.  zi.  26,  as  this  lies  clear  and  on  the 
snrfaee  in  the  passage  here. 

2.  The  mystery  of  the  apostle  is  much  more 
the  mystery  of  Israel,  that  as  Christ  is  the  true 
Israel,  so  the  true  Israel  is  the  humanity  in 
Christ  (Oat  til.  29:  1  Pet.  it.  9, 10). 

3.  Moses  undeniably  so  announces  the  disper¬ 
sion  of  Israel,  that  the  Roman  dispersion  may 
be  included,  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  true  that 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  can¬ 
not  be  regarded  as  the  fulfilling  of  the  here 
foreseen  gathering.  There  remain  thus  only 
two  views:  either  we  may  understand  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  letter,  and  then  “the  conversion  of 
the  nation  in  the  totality  of  its  tribes  or  rem¬ 
nants  of  tribes"  (Langs  upon  Rom.  zi.  26  sq.), 
must  be  still  fature;  ootnp.  the  ezpress  state¬ 
ment  by  Hofmann  ( 8ehriftbewei» ,  2d  Ed.  II.  2. 
p.  88  sq. ),  or  we  may  understand  it  aooording 
to  the  spirit,  and  then  both  the  nationality  of 
Israel,  is  that  of  the  people  of  God,  t.  e.,  of  the 
New  Testament  Churoh,  composed  of  Jew  and 
Gentile,  and  the  land  of  Canaan,  the  earth  under 
the  new  covenant.  It  will  not  do  to  understand 
that  literally,  and  this  spiritually,  as  is  done  by 
V.  Gerlaoh  upon  this  passage. 

4.  The  direction  to  the  correct  understanding 
which  Lev.  zzvi.  42  sq  offers  reaches  on  to  the 
covenant,  comp,  especially  ver.  46  with  Jer. 
zzzi.  82,  with  which  also  (more  especially  Jer. 
zzzi.  88)  vers.  1,  2,  6,  in  this  chapter  agree, 
namely,  to  the  New  Testament  economy  after 
the  Old  Testament  economy  has  passed  away 
through  its  fulfillment  in  Christ  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  IsraeL  With  the  iopa%%  icarH  odptta  both  as 
to  the  nationality  and  as  to  Canaan,  the 

baa  come,  even  to  the  uttermost,  as  Paul  testi¬ 
fies,  1  These,  ii.  16,  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 

6.  80  also  we  must  bear  in  mind  for  a  correct 
understanding  that  those  among  whom  Israel 
was  scattered, appear  as  his  enemies,  his  haters, 
ver.  7,  which,  in  the  sense  at  first  at  least 
conceivable,  does  not  apply  to  the  Christianized 
nations,  while  the  destructive  curse  has  been 
actually  fulfilled  upon  the  Assyrians,  Babylo¬ 
nians  and  Romans,  whioh  permits  us  to  infer  a 
fulfilling  (».  e.  aooording  to  the  Spirit),  even  the 
conversion  of  Israel,  as  it  has  actually  occurred 
in  the  manifestation  of  Christ  and  through  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit  in  His  apostles. 

6.  “  A  testimony  that  grace  and  mercy  run 
side  and  side  with  the  wrath  of  God,  and  over, 
come  the  wrath,  so  far  as  we  return  and  truly 
repent."  Pisoator. 

7.  When  Paul,  Rom.  z.,  contrasts  the  right¬ 
eousness  which  is  by  faith  with  the  righteous¬ 
ness  which  is  by  the  law,  that  is  at  the  same 
time  a  contrast  between  Moses  and  Moses,  or 
between  the  earlier  and  deuteronomio  lawgiving. 
But  he  may  so  much  the  more  regard  Moses 
here,  ver.  12,  as  speaking  of  the  righteousness 
by  faith,  since  Moses  in  this  whole  chapter  nses 
essentially  and  truly  evangelioal  language.  He 
speaks  from  faith  for  faith;  the  former  truly 
when  he  generally  entertains  snoh  a  prospect 
for  Israel ;  the  latter  especially  where  he  takes 
into  view  the  return  of  Israel  to  itself,  its  return 
to  Jehovah,  its  new  birth  and  conversion,  as 


this  can  oome  to  pass  upon  no  other  than  the 
Messianic  back-grounds. — [The  passage  in  Rom. 
z.  goes  farther  than  this.  The  apostle  not  only 
applies  the  words  of  Moses  here,  but  expounds 
them.  He  gives  their  true  and  full  interpreta¬ 
tion.  However  near  the  law  may  have  been 
brought  to  man,  the  word  is  very  nigh  unto 
then  and  in  thy  heart  only,  in  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  and  the  righteousness  which  is  by 
faith.  The  heart  is  so  estranged  from  God, 
“that  the  objective  nearness  and  ease  of  the 
commandment  are  never  realized  by  any  one 
until  the  heart  is  renewed."  It  is  by  the  word 
of  faith,  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God,  that 
they  beoome  practicable  to  us.  The  question  is 
not,  as  W ords wortr  well  savs.  “  whether  Moses 
understood  all  that  St.  Paul  deduces  frpm  his 
words.  Bat  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  who  spake  through  8t.  Paul,  has  given  a 
correct  view  of  what  was  in  his  own  divine 
mind  when  he  spake  through  Moses  these  words/' 
“  The  word  of  which  Moses  speaks  as  being  in 
the  heart  is  not  only  the  word  of  fiiith  preached 
by  the  apostles  of  Christ,  but  the  Incarnate 
Word,  the  Word  who  oame  down  from  heaven, 
and  has  risen  like  a  second  Jonah  from  the 
depths  of  the  sea,  even  from  the  lowest  gulf  of 
death.  See  Rom.  z.  6-9,  where,  adopting  the 
words  of  Moses  here,  the  apostle  says:  ‘If  thou 
shalt  confess  with  thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  believe  in  thy  heart  that  God  raised 
him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved.’  ” — 
A.  G.l 

8.  Paul  the  true  “  Denteronomiker,"  *.  e.  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  profound  and  inward  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  words  of  Moses. 

9.  “The  inability  for  good  is  not  physioal, 
but  moral,  the  inability  of  the  will."  V.  Gkr- 
lach. 

10.  The  spiritual  nature  of  the  law  as  well  as 
its  gracious  character,  appears  as  we  look  back¬ 
wards  to  the  law  imprinted  in  the  divine  image, 
or  inwards  to  the  law  written  upon  the  con¬ 
science,  and  forwards  to  its  fall  realisation  in 
Christ.  Coming  from  God.  it  most  lead  to  God. 

11.  The  demand  to  choose  life,  although  it 
turns  upon  or  relates  to  the  possibility  of  know¬ 
ledge,  is  still  no  mere  prooess  of  reasoning,  still 
less  an  empty  phrase  as  to  strength  and  ability ; 
but  as  through  the  revelation  of  God  and  the 
preaching  of  Moses,  Israel  must  necessarily 
judge  that  life  is  the  only  thing  to  be  chosen,  so 
to  tho  upright  the  choice  must  be  successful. 
The  demand  is  at  the  same  time  a  promise. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


Ver.  1  sq.  Starke:  “The  best  method  of 
turning  away  punishment,  or  ameliorating  it,  is 
the  true  conversion  of  heart.  A  beautiful  de¬ 
scription  of  true  repentance."  The  three  great 
steps :  experience,  consideration,  faith  --Cra¬ 
mer:  “Saving  repentanoe  involves  not  only  a 
recognition  of  sin  and  a  hearty  sorrow  for  it, 
but  an  apprehension  of  the  mercy  of  God  with 
true  faith,  Mid  an  earnest  effort  to  reform  the 
life  and  to  obey  the  voice  of  God." — Ver.  8.  If 
thou  turnest  to  me,  so  I  will  to  thee  ;  as  thou  to 
me,  so  I  to  thee.  Bkrl.  Bib.  :  God  is  pure  love 
and  compassion.  Ver.  4  sq.  The  hand  of  God's 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


love  Is  stretched  out  in  all  places  to  the  return¬ 
ing  penitent.  Lot#  is  in  a  true  sense  His  omni¬ 
presence.  Crams* :  “No  one  has  fallen  too 
far,  or  is  too  widely  removed.”  —  Yer.  6. 
Schultz:  “The  first  conversion  is  only  the 
rescuing  of  one  in  danger  of  death.  But  God 
gives  more.”  Calvih  :  “What  God  offers  in 
the  sacraments  depends  upon  the  secret  efficacy 
of  His  Holy  Spirit.”  Yer.  9.  Starks  :  The  re- 


pentanoe  of  the  poor  sinner  gives  true  joy  in 
heaven,  Luke  zv. — Yer.  14.  Barn..  Bin. :  “  The 
essential  word  of  life  is  the  Lord.”  Crahbr: 
“  When  we  through  faith  and  conversion  have 
attained  the  evangelical  righteousness  in  Christ, 
then  the  commandments  of  God  are  not  grievous, 
then  we  keep  His  commandments,  and  do  what 
is  pleasing  to  Him,  1  John  v.  8;  iii.  22.” — Yer. 
20.  The  question  as  to  our  relation  to  God  con¬ 
cerns  the  very  existence  of  men. 


The  Surrender  of  Office  and  Work  as  a  Pause  to  the  Third  Disoonrse. 


Chapter  XXXI.  1-80. 


1,  2  And  Moses  went  and  spake  these  words  unto  all  Israel.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  I  am  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  old  this  day ;  I  can  no  [I  will  not  be 
able]  more  go  out  and  come  in :  also  [and]  the  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou 

3  shalt  not  go  over  this  Jordan.  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  will  go  over  before  thee, 
and  he  will  destroy  these  nations  [Gentiles]  from  before  thee,  and  thou  shalt  pos- 

4  seas  them:  and  Joshua  he  shall  go  over  before  thee,  as  the  Lord  hath  said.  And 
the  Lord  shall  do  unto  them  as  he  did  to  Sihou,  and  to  Og,  kings  of  the  Amorites, 

5  and  unto  the  land  of  them,  whom  he  destroyed.  And  the  Lord  shall  give  them 
up  before  your  face,  that  ye  may  do  unto  them  according  unto  all  the  command- 

6  ments  which  I  have  commanded  you.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [firm], 
fear  not,  nor  be  afraid  of  [tremble  before]  them :  for  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  if  is  that 

7  doth  go  with  thee,  he  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee.  And  Moses  called  unto 
Joshua,  and  said  unto  him  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel,  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  cou¬ 
rage  [and  firm] :  for  thou  must  [shalt]  go  with  this  people  unto  the  land  which 
the  Lord  hath  sworn  unto  their  fathers  to  give  them ;  and  thou  shalt  cause  them 

8  to  inherit  it  And  the  Lord,  he  if  is  that  doth  go  before  thee  ?  he  will  be  with 
thee,  he  will  not  fail  thee,  neither  forsake  thee :  fear  not  neither  be  dismayed. 

9  And  Moses  wrote  this  law,  and  delivered  [gave]  it  unto  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Levi,  which  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  unto  all  the  elders  of 

10  Israel.  And  Moses  commanded  them,  saying,  At  the  end  of  every  seven  years,  in 
the  solemnity  of  the  year  of  release  [year  of  Jubilee],  in  the  feast  of  tabernacles, 

11  When  all  Israel  is  come  [In  the  coming  of  all  Israel]  to  appear  before  [by  over 
against  the  face  of]  the  Lord  thy  God  m  the  place  which  ne  shall  choose,  thou 

12  shalt  read  [proclaim]  this  law  before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Gather  the  peo¬ 
ple  together,  men,  and  women,  and  children,  and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy 
gates,  that  they  may  hear,  and  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  observe  to  do  all  the 

13  words  of  this  law :  And  that  their  children  which  have  not  known  [do  not  yet 
know]  anything ,  may  [shall]  hear,  and  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  your  God,  as  long 

14  as  ye  live  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it  And  the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Behold,  thy  days  approach  that  thou  must  die  [near  are  thy  days  to 
die] :  call  Joshua,  and  present  yourselves  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation, 
that  I  may  give  him  a  charge.  And  Moses  and  Joshua  went  and  presented  them- 

15  selves  in  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation.  And  the  Lord  appeared  in  the 
tabernacle  in  a  pillar  of  a  cloud:  ana  the  pillar  of  the  cloud  stood  over  the  door 

16  of  the  tabernacle.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Behold,  thou  shalt  sleep  [mar¬ 
gin  :  liest  down]  with  thy  fathers,  and  this  people  will  rise  up,  and  go  a  whoring 
after  the  gods  of  the  strangers  of  the  land  [of  the  foreign  land]1  whither  they  go  to 
be  among  them,  and  will  forsake  me,  and  break  my  covenant  which  I  have  made 
with  them. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ter.  16.  Schkohmw’s  suggestion  here  adds  nothing  to  our  version,  which  is  litoral,  and  conveys  the  fall  sen 


original.— A.  G.]. 
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17  Then  [And]  my  anger  shall  be  kindled  against  them  in  that  day,  and  I  will  for¬ 
sake  them,  and  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them,  and  they  shall  be  devoured  [for  a 
consumption]  and  many  evils  and  troubles  shall  befall  [margin :  find  them]  them, 
so  that  they  will  say  in  that  day,  Are  not  these  evils  come  upon  [have  they  not 

18  found  us]  us,  because  our  God  u  not  among  us?  And  [But]  I  will  surely  [or  still] 
hide  my  face  in  that  day  for  all  the  evils  which  they  shall  have  wrought,  in  that 

19  [for]  they  are  turned  unto  other  gods  Now  therefore  [And  now]  write  ye  this 
song  for  you,  and  teach  it  the  children  of  Israel ;  put  it  in  their  mouths,  that  this 

20  song  may  be  a  witness  for  me  against  the  children  of  Israel.  For  when  I  shall 
have  brought  [For  I  will  bring?  them  into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  their  fath¬ 
ers,  that  flowetn  with  milk  ana  honey  ;  and  they  shall  have  eaten  [they  eat]  and 
filled  themselves,  and  waxen  fat ;  then  will  they  [and]  turn  unto  other  gods,  and 

21  serve  them,  and  provoke  [reject,  despise]  me,  and  break  my  covenant  And  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  many  evils  and  troubles  are  befallen  [shall  find]  them,  that  this 
song  shall  testify  against  them  [margin  :  before  them]  as  a  witness :  for  it  shall  not 
be  forgotten  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  seed :  for  I  know  their  imagination  which 
they  go  about  [margin :  do  f  even  now,  before  I  have  brought  them  into  the  land 

22  which  I  sware.  Moses  therefore  wrote  this  song  the  same  day,  and  taught  it  the 

23  children  of  Israel  And  he  gave  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  a  charge,  and  said,  Be 
strong  and  of  a  good  courage  [firm] :  for  thou  shaft  bring  the  children  of  Israel 

24  into  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  them  :  and  I  will  be  with  thee  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  [upon]  a 

25  nook,  until  they  were  finished,  That  [Then]  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which 

26  bare  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  this  book  of  the  law,  and 
put  it  in  [by]  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that  it  may 

27  do  there  for  a  witness  against  thee.  For  I  know  thy  rebellion  [obstinacy],  and  thy 
stiff  neck :  behold,  while  I  am  yet  alive  with  you  this  day,  ye  have  been  rebellious 

28  against  the  Lord  ;  and  how  much  more  [will  ye  be]  after  my  death  ?  Gather  unto 
me  all  the  elders  of  your  tribes,  and  your  officers,  that  I  may  [and  I  will]  speak 

29  these  words  in  their  ears,  and  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  against  them.  For 
I  know  that  after  my  death  ye  will  utterly  [surely]  corrupt  yourselves,  and  turn 
aside  from  the  way  which  I  have  commanded  you  ;  and  evil  will  befall  [meet]  you 
in  the  latter  days ;  because  ye  will  do  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  to  provoke  him 

30  to  anger  through  the  work  of  your  hands.  And  Moses  spake  in  the  ears  of  all  the 
congregation  of  Israel  the  words  of  the  song  until  they  were  ended. 

*  [Ver.  20.  Hiphfl,  I  will  raom  them  to  come.  The  construct  km  It  more  direct  and  simple  then  In  our  Tendon. — A.  0.J. 

•  [Ver.  2L  Literally :  Is  doing,  denoting  the  process  already  going  on,  and  one  which  would  continue.— A.  O.J. 

spake ;  or  in  order  to  emphasise  the  personal 
olose,  after  the  actual,  the  literal  discourses  were 
closed  with  ohap.  xxx. ;  «.  and  he  came, 
entered,  after  his  previous  retiring  from  sight. 
Sohults  supplies :  anew,  “  or  it  is  spoken  still 
once  more  of  the  discourses  generally,  (i.  1 ;  iv. 
45;  ▼.  1;  xxvii.  1).”  It  is  essentially  as  if  it 
were :  he  prepared  himself  and  spake.  [The 
Bib.  Com.  regards  the  word  as  redundant,  but  it 
is  better  to  take  it  as  Schbosdbb  and  Kbil,  pre¬ 
pared  himself,  rose  up,  or  began. — A.  G.].  Ver. 
2.  Comp,  xxxir.  7  (Ex.  vii.  7).  The  apparent 
diversity  is  only  that  between  the  personal  per¬ 
ception  of  Moses,  the  presentiment  of  his  death, 
and  the  view  of  his  contemporaries,  ohap.  xxxiv. 
Does  he  say  DVD  with  respeot  to  his  birth-day? 
The  announcement  of  his  age  stands  by  itself, 
and  has  no  necessary  influence  upon  what  fol¬ 
lows,  which  rather  has  its  ground  in  the  last 
olause  of  the  verse.  Sdik  also  may  be  regarded 
as  intimating  that  in  the  future,  with  suoh  an 
age,  he  would  not  be  able. — Go  out  and  dome 
in  does  not  designate  the  leadership  of  Moses, 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  It  forms  as  it  appears  a  third  last  Selah, 
comprehending  the  two  earlier.  In  the  first 
Pause  we  have  the  designation  of  the  cities  of 
refuge  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  that  the  office 
of  Moses  as  rescuing  life  might  dearly  appear  : 
in  the  second,  the  setting  up  of  the  monumental 
stones  on  the  west  of  Jordan,  as  Moses’  work  is 
to  place  the  law  in  the  life  of  Israel.  The  office 
and  work,  whioh  now  in  the  third  pause  are 
surrendered,  relate  therefore  to  the  whole  land 
of  the  chosen  people. 

2.  Vers.  1-8.  The  olose.  1)  Tn  reference  to 
Moses  himself.  Vers.  1,  2.  And  Moses  went, 
ver.  1,  is  not  a  continuation  of  xxix.  1  (Hknqst. 
speaks  farther,  proceeds) ;  the  Sept,  gives  a 
sense  better  suited  to  the  connection,  completed, 
closed  his  discourse.  It  is  literally  either  went 
away  (Baumoartsk  :  into  his  tent  where  he 
composed  his  written  disoourses,  brought  up  to 
the  last  point,  ver.  9),  oomp.  ver.  14 ;  then  we 
most  supply,  and  after  he  oame  again,  he 
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but  his  personal  work  (xxtIU.  6)  and  here  only 
that.  It  is  not  therefore  to  draw  attention, 

Schultz,  to  any  failing,  declining  strength  'ID1?. 
Comp.  xxvii.  17.  The  thought  is  completed  first 
in  the  last  clause  of  the  Terse.  Comp,  besides, 
upon  i.  87;  iii.  26.  Vers.  8-6:  2)  In  reference 
to  Israel.  It  doses  bis  years  of  wandering  un 
der  the  leading  of  Jehoyah.  Comp,  ix  8, 1. — He 
not  direotly  in  opposition  to  Moses,  but  emphati¬ 
cally  pointing  away  from  Moses  to  the  Lord. 
Joshua  would  naturally  stand  as  the  one  opposed 
to  Moses,  but  he  is  rather  plaoed  by  the  Lord  as 
the  successor,  the  continuation  to  Moses.  Hence, 
as  the  law-giving  is  both  of  Moses  and  of  Ood,  so 
also  the  emphatio  expression  here  is  equally 
suited  to  Joshua  and  to  Jehovah.  Comp.  iii.  28. 
Ver.  4.  Comp.  ii.  8.  Ver.  6.  Comp.  vii.  2.  Ver. 
6.  Comp.  xx.  8  and  iv.  81.  Neither  suffer  them 
to  sink  down,  thus  to  leave  theta  without  His 
guiding  hand,  nor  indeed  entirely  forsake  them 
Heb.  xiii.  6). — Vers.  7,  8:  8)  In  reference  to 
oshua :  “  the  last  words  from  Moses  to  him.” 
(Schultz).  Ver.  7.  Solemnly  as  it  is  formally 
in  the  sight  of  all.  Comp.  i.  88 ;  iii.  28.  What 
was  formerly  said  to  the  people  is  here  addressed 
to  its  leader;  for  what  is  beooming  to  them,  U 
not  only  also  beooming  to  him,  but  is  first  truly 
incumbent  upon  him.  Ver.  8:  as  ver.  6.  Comp, 
still  i.  21. 

8.  The  handing  over  of  the  Mosaic  work.  Vers. 
9-18.  Comp.  Intro.,  {  2.  The  writing  on  the 
part  of  Moses,  ver.  9,  is  made  prominent  indeed 
because  suoh  prominence  was  generally  neces¬ 
sary  with  respect  to  the  priests,  etc.,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  necessary  for  the  special  charge,  ver.  10 
sq.  The  significance  of  the  written,  fixed  form, 
thus  appears  already  from  both  classes  of  offi¬ 
cials,  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil,  who  as  per¬ 
manent,  and  thus  distinguished  from  the  tempo¬ 
rary  activity  of  Joshua,  come  into  view  with 
regard  to  the  law.  For  the  priests  see  Intro., 

]  4,  I.  22.  Both  the  construction  with  Vk,  and 
the  mention  of  all  the  elders  of  Israel,  to 
whom  the  literal  giving  would  be  out  of  place, 
as  also  the  whole  connection,  evidently  shows 
that  the  giving  of*  the  book  by  Moses  is  not  to 
be  understood  of  the  material  book,  literally 
given  out  of  the  hand,  but  as  a  formal  assign¬ 
ment,  or  an  addressing  of  the  law  to  these  per¬ 
sons.  Both  officers  are  neoessary  for  the  oharge, 
ver.  10 ;  the  priests  for  the  law,  the  elders  for 
the  people.  Comp.  xv.  1.  IglD  is  a  definite  time 
(Ex.  ix.  6),  Schultz  :  the  time  at  which  the  year 
of  release  began ;  Ksil  :  the  festival  time  of  the 
year  of  release,  since  he  places  the  tabernacle 
feast  at  the  expiration  of  the  oivil  year  (Ex. 
xxiii.  16),  Knobzl:  the  specified  time  of  the 
sabbatioal  year,  and  indeed  at  its  olose.  It  might 
designate  also  the  festal  gathering  (ver.  11). 
Schultz  :  14  That  the  people  might  thereby  be 
inoited  to  spend  this  year  of  rest  in  their  em¬ 
ployment  with  the  word  of  God.”  Bah*:  44  It 
was  not  intended  for  this  purpose,  but  as  a  so¬ 
lemn  promulgation  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
State,  of  the  embodied  covenant  with  Jehovah, 
and  at  the  same  time  for  the  leading  back  and 
restoration,  so  far  as  departures  had  found  en¬ 
trance  into  the  life  of  the  people whioh  at  all 


events  is  better  suited  to  what  follows  than  the 
view  of  Kbil,  that  44  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
quiokening  and  refreshing  the  people  with  the 
law,  etc.,  in  order  to  make  the  law  beloved  by 
the  people  as  a  gracious  gift  of  God,”  a  i  entirely 
subjective  aim  and  purpose  according  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  David,  Ps.  xix.  ■  Moses  neither  em¬ 
phasizes  the  propriety  of  the  sabbatical  year, 
nor  signalizes  its  idea,  nor  even  generally  the 
idea  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  but  what  was 
opportune  for  the  required  reading  of  the  law, 
t.  «.,  ver.  11:  the  gathering  of  the  whole  people 
at  the  place  of  the  sanctuary  (chaps.  xii.,  xvi.). 
Thou,  t.  e.t  the  priestly  and  oivil  magistrate 
who  represents  IsraeL  According  to  Neh.  viiL  i, 
the  p  iest  Ezra.  [We  learn  also  from  this  pas¬ 
sage  in  Neh.,  not  only  that  Ezra  read  in  the  book 
of  the  law  day  by  day,  but  that  the  book  of  the 
law  was  the  Pentateuph,  net  merely  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  sinoe  Ezra  had  actually  read  from  the 
earlier  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  Comp-  Neh. 
viiL  14,  15,  with  Lot.  xxiii.  4,  40.  See  also 
HsifasTBNBBRO,  Avthen.  II.,  pp.  158-168,  and 
Ksil,  who  well  says,  44  Ezra  did  not  regard  the 
book  of  Deuteronomy  like  the  critics  of  our  day, 
as  the  true  national  law  book,  an  acquaintance 
with  which  was  all  that  the  people  required.” — 
A.  G.].  According  to  the  Talmud:  the  king. 
But  ver.  12  expressly  requires  the  gathering  of 
all  the  people  in  all  its  parts  for  this  purpose. 
The  object  of  the  ordinance  is  here  clearly  and 
fully  declared.  Although  that  object  was  else¬ 
where  (vi.  6  sq.;  xi.  18)  sought,  yet  it  is  oared 
for  here  in  the  most  solemn  and  publio  manner. 
So  that  every  excuse,  over  against  this  solemn 
testimony  of  the  law,  even  the  natural  ignoranoe 
of  the  children,  ver.  18,  may  fall  away.  Comp, 
further  iv.  10. 

4.  Vers.  14-28.  After  the  Mosaic  olose,  there 
follows  now  immediately  the  divine  conclusion, 
and  in  the  same  order  or  succession  of  thought, 
as  1-8:  Moses,  Israel,  Joshua.  Ver.  14  is  con¬ 
nected  with  ver.  2,  as  to  Moses,  and  the  actual 
approaoh  of  his  death  gives  the  middle  term  be¬ 
tween  what  is  there  said  and  what  is  here  re¬ 
quired.  Comp.  Gen.  xlvii.  29.  That  I  may 
give  him,  is  the  new  stage,  the  directly  divine 
appointment,  in  distinction  from  ver.  7  sq.  and 
Num.  xxvii.  16  sq.  Moses  goes  to  the  appointed 
place,  Joshua  alone  with  him.  We  need  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  either  Israel  or  its  representatives 
were  dismissed  (Schultz);  it  would  have  been 
more  solemn  still  if  the  people  in  the  meantime 
remained  before  the  tabernacle  and  awaited  the 
return  (Luke  i.  10).  Hkrxuzimbb:  “Here, for 
the  first  time,  Joshua  stands  by  the  side  of  Moses 
before  the  God  who  reveals  Himself.”.  Ver.  15. 
Comp.  Ex.  xiii.  21;  xl.  84;  Num.  xii.  5;  Ex. 
xxxiii.  9.  The  pillar  of  cloud  stands  high  over 
the  entranoe.  Since  in  ver.  16  the  discourse  is 
still  addressed  to  Moses,  it  resumes  again  his 
death  (Gen.  xlvii.  80;  John  xi.  11;  1  These,  iv. 
13),  whioh  also  serves  to  introduoe  what  follows, 
and  appears  once  more  in  reference  to  the 
people  of  Israel  (ver.  8).  The  people  appear  as 
only  restrained,  kept  down.  Its  nature  is  to 
rise  up  again  as  soon  as  possible.  HIT — to  turn 
aside,  especially  from  a  wife,  thus  to  oommit 
adultery,  to  run  after  many  paramours,  etc. 

(Ex.  xxxiv.  15  sq.;  Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  xx.5  sq.:  Num. 
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xiv.  88 ;  zt.  89),  Jehovah  the  husband  of  Israel, 
the  oovenant  a  marriage  ooveoant.  -10J  of  the 
strange  foreign  land  (Gen.  xxxv.  2;  Josh.  xxiv. 
28),  not  as  Kbobbl,  Kbil,  foreign  gods  of  the 
land,  since  that  would  have  been  the  same  as 
other  gods.  It  rather  ealls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Canaan,  because  of  its  past  idolatrous  na¬ 
ture,  is  a  rejected  p3J)  land  (ix.  4  sq.).  Upon 
forsake  me  comp.  vers.  6,  8  (xxxii.  16  sq.) ;  and 
for  the  rest,  Gen.  xrii.  14 ;  Lev.  xxvi.  16  (Num. 
xy.  81).  Ver.  17.  Comp.  xxix.  26  (Yii.  16).  Others: 
Many  and  pressing  (oppressive)  evils.  Israel 
must  pronounce  its  judgment  with  its  own 
mouth.  Schultz  :  “  They  were  attributing  their 
necessities  and  distress  to  his  waut  of  power  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  his  righteousness ;  the  Lord  pro¬ 
tracts  their  sorrows  to  bring  them  to  a  better 
mind1'  (?)  What  follows  does  not  neoessarily 
imply  this  though t,  for  although  there  is  a  con¬ 
fession  of  guilt,  it  is  only,  or  very  much  external 
and  formal.  But  henoe  the  position  of  the  Lord 
in  ver.  18.  TOD  and  'JO,  as  they  have  turned 


away  from  me,  so  I  from  them  (xxx.  17).  Ver. 
19.  The  association  of  Joshua  with  Moses  in  the 
writing  (see  Introd.  J  2)  shows  the  significance 
of  the  written  document  also  for  the  future  con¬ 
sequences;  Israel  endures  upon  the  progressive 
revelation  of  God — for  the  thia  here  evidently 
refers  to  the  song  whioh  follows  in  chap,  xxxii. — 
but,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  manner  there  in¬ 
timated,  vi r.,  that  the  divine  revelation  must  be 
ever  deposited  in  writing.  (“In  ver.  16 sq.  it 
was  intimated  that  the  song  should  spring  up  in 
the  mind  of  Moses  out  of  the  Spirit,  which  Jeho¬ 
vah,  when  He  announced  to  him  the  coming  con¬ 
duct  of  the  people,  had  breathed  npon  His  ser¬ 
vant,  and  with  which  he  was  filled ;  there  is  no  re¬ 
vealing  word  of  the  Lord,  which  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  efficacy  of  His  Spirit.”  Sack.) 
Now  therefore — in  view  of  such  a  future, 
Joshua  also  must  know  from  the  outset,  and  in¬ 
deed  from  God  Himself,  with  what  a  people  he 
had  to  deal,  that  he  might  not  give  himself  up  to 
any  delusion,  but  rather  in  his  leading  of  the 
people  keep  their  apostasy  in  mind.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Moses  remains  the  leader  of  the  people 
while  he  lives.  As  xxx.  14,  the  law  generally, 
so  also  this  song  added  to  it  should  be  sung  for 
a  testimony  to  the  Lord  against  Israel  (Luke  xix. 
22).  Comp.  ver.  26.  Ver.  20  sq.  forms  the  fuller 
basis  and  carrying  out  of  the  testimony  of  the 
song,  through  what  Jehovah  had  done  for  Israel, 
and  what  Israel  had  done  in  return.  Comp.  vi. 
10  sq.;  will.  7  sq.;  vi.  8  (xxxii.  15).  What  grace 
turned  to  license  1  Provoke-— despise,  re¬ 
proach,  reject  me,  Num.  xiv.  11.  Comp.  ver.  16. 
Ver.  21.  Comp.  ver.  17.  Testify.  Sodbobdbb. 
Answer,  xix.  16.  To  the  law,  to  Moses  him¬ 
self  (John  v.  46,  47),  there  is  still  now  another 
witness  (xvii.  6)  [against;  literally,  before  his 
face].  Israel  should  hold  the  oourt  against 
itself  even  (Gal.  ii.  11 ;  Acts  xxv.  16),  and  indeed 
down  to  the  very  latest  Israel  (their  seed).  The 
power  and  significance  of  a  sacred  song  confirmed 
by  God  Himself.  [Comp.  Col.  iii.  16. — A.  G.] 
Bong  against  imagination  (Gen.  vi.  6;  viii.  21). 
Ver.  22.  An  insertion  of  the  performance  of  the 
command  immediately  (Schultz:)  as  often  oc¬ 
curs,  e.y.,  Ex.  xii.  60,  not  only  on  oooount  of  the 


great  importance  of  the  song,  but  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  the  immediate  divine  conclusion,  and 
henoe  also  barely,  Moses  wrote,  etc. — and 
then  the  transition  from  Moses  and  Israel  to  the 
third  stage  or  person,  to  Joshua  (vers.  7,  8). 
Ver.  28.  And  he.— Comp.  ver.  14.  With  this 
the  revelation  in  the  tabernacle  doses — and  ac¬ 
cording  to  HmosTBXBBBQ,  Kbil,  at  the  same 
time,  the  autographio  work  of  Moses.  Comp,  on 
the  contrary,  Schultz,  pp.  88  and  646. 

6.  Vers.  24-80.  The  final  surrender  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  work  for  its  preservation  and  introduction  to 
the  following  song.  Upon  ver.  24  comp.  Num. 
xvi.  81  and  Introa.  8  2.  Upon  ver.  25  comp.  x. 
8  and  Introd.  {  4,  1. 22.  [It  is  clear  that  the  Le- 
vites  here  are  the  priests,  the  sons  of  Levi,  who 
alone  could  so  freely  approach  or  touch  the  ark. 
For  although  the  Kohathites  bore  the  ark  through 
the  wilderness,  it  was  still  as  prepared  by  the 
priests ;  and  on  all  solemn  occasions  it  was  the 
priests  who  bore  the  ark.  See  Josh.  iii.  8 ;  iv.  9, 
10;  viii  88;  1  Kings  viii.  8. — A.  G.]  Ver.  26. 
In  [at]  the  aid# — not  in  the  ark,  where  were 
the  two  tables  jot  stone  (Ex.  xxv.  16;  xl.  20), 
“but  as  a  commentary  upon  the  decalogue,  it  was 
to  have  its  place  outwardly  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment” — Kbil,  1  Kings  viii.  9;  1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11, 
15;  2  Kings  xxii.  ( Introd .  J  4,  II.).  Comp,  fur¬ 
ther  vers.  19  and  21.  Ver.  27.  Comp.  i.  26,  48; 
ix.  7,  28  sq.  [While  Moses  appears  to  have 
handed  over  the  book  with  these  words,  it  was 
simply  the  words  of  this  law  (ver.  24),  and  it 
does  not  therefore  in  the  least  conflict  with  the 
theory  that  Moses  himself  wrote  the  song,  and 
the  blessing  whioh  follows.  It  is  only  a  special 
part  of  his  work  whioh  was  then  finished  and  deli¬ 
vered. — A.  G.]  Thus  the  song  is  introduced. 
The  persons  addressed  ver.  28  are  the  Levites — 
those  who  came  together  or  had  remained  toge¬ 
ther  for  the  foregoing  purpose  (ver.  14).  Gather 
(ver.  12)  may  be  here  not  any  new  peculiar  call¬ 
ing  together,  but  directed  on  account  of  the  here 
added  offioera  (oomp.  upon  i.  15).  Kbil.  “  Be¬ 
cause  the  civil  authorities  must  take  care  that 
the  whole  people  should  learn  the  song.”  They 
are  rather  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  (iv.  26;  xxx.  19).  Heaven  and  earth 
— verbally  according  to  the  beginning  of  the 
following  song — really  because  of  its  whole  enun¬ 
ciation.  Ver.  29.  A  oommunioation  of  that 
revealed  in  the  tabernacle,  but  not  at  all  super¬ 
fluous  (Kbobbl).  Comp.  iv.  16,  26;  ix.  12;  iv. 
80.  Evil  on  account  of  evil,  iv.  28  (xxvii.  15). 
Ver.  80.  It  is  not  said  that  he  read  it.  (J.  H. 
Michablis:  recitavit  ex  scripto.) 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  parallel  to  Moses  hero,  in  2  Peter  i. 
12  sq. 

2.  “A  hundred  and  twenty  years  is  the  limit 
of  life  (Gen.  vi.  8)  for  the  sinners  of  the  old 
world.  As  the  mediator  and  bearer  of  the  law, 
Moses  must  experience  the  whole  strength  of  the 
divine  righteousness.”  Baumoabtbh.  “This 
was  the  noticeable  age  of  Moses,  of  which  forty 
years  were  spent  in  Egypt,  forty  in  Midian,  and 
forty  in  the  wilderness.”  Bbbl.  Bib. 

8.  The  thorah,  from  «TV,  to  scatter,  spread, 
e.  y.,  the  hand,  in  order  to  point  to  any  thing,  is 
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instruction,  ver.  12.  The  appointment  at  the 
end  of  the  Sabbatioal  year  prefigures  the  inti, 
mation,  Heb.  iv.  9. 

4.  The  days  of  birth  and  death  are  times  fixed 
by  God. 

6.  The  death  of  belieTers  is  eren  in  the  Old 
Testament  a  falling  asleep. 

6.  The  relation  of  the  wife  to  her  husband,  that 
of  total  dependence,  is  very  instructive  as  to  the 
correct  understanding  of  the  covenant  of  God. 

7.  How  personally  the  covenant  relation  on 
the  part  of  God  declares  the  symbolism  of  the  di¬ 
vine  face,  vers.  17,  18. 

8.  Roos  calls  the  song  “a  majestic  song.”  be¬ 
cause  “the  only  one  flowing  directly  from  the 
niouth  of  the  Lord.'1 

9.  “Psalms  and  spiritual  songs  serve  for  the 
confession  of  Bin,  for  consolation  to  the  troubled 
heart,  and  to  remind  us  how  we  should  order 
our  life,  so  that  we  may  please  God,  particularly 
to  call  upon  Him  and  praise  Him."  Pisoatob. 

10.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  evil  upon  Is¬ 
rael,  ver.  29,  coincides  with  the  salvation  of  the 
world. 

11.  [“The  book  so  received,  so  secured,  so 
guarded,  was  not  to  be  kept  secret,  but  to  be 
published  by  open  reading  in  the  ears  of  all  Is¬ 
rael."  Wordsworth. — A.  G.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1  sq.  The  faithfulness  of  Moses  to  his  of- 
fiee,  even  to  the  end.  Ver. 2.  Obiandbb:  “If  we 
should  live  equally  long,  still  we  must  die,  and 
often  when  we  least  expect  to  do  so."  Starrs: 
“A  Christian  should  put  his  affairs  in  order  be¬ 
fore  his  end  comes.  Ver.  8.  Zinsshdobf: 
“  The  most  important  condition  in  all  the  under¬ 
takings  under  the  Old  Testament  is  that  the 


Lord  thy  God  be  with  thee :  unless  He  goes  with 
us,  we  may  not  go.  Paul  shows  that  the  same 
desire  dwelt  with  him:  the  Lord  stood  by  me. 
But  the  declaration  of  the  Saviour  is  most  ex¬ 
press — I  am  with  you  unto  the  end  of  the  world 
— whenoe  we  are  justified  in  thinking  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  Him  as  present."  Ver.  4.  Cramsr:  “If 
God  promises  that  He  will  do  any  thing,  He  con¬ 
firms  it  by  examples  from  what  He  has  already 
done."  Ver.  7  sq.  Bbrl.  Bib.:  “It  is  weU  when 
subjects  and  rulers  mutually  seek  the  blessing 
of  God."  Osiandbb:  “Soldiers  should  not  rely 
upon  their  power  and  strength,  but  should  lay 
their  hopes  upon  God."  Ver.  18.  Starks: 
“The  Scriptures  should  be  taught  even  to  the 
little  children."  Ver.  16.  Starks:  “Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
there  He  is  in  the  midst  of  them."  Zinsshdobf: 
“  But  we  have  other  eyes.  Every  child  of  God 
has  spiritual  senses,  without  which  he  oannot 
enter  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  with  which  he 
knows  inwardly  and  truly  the  Saviour."  Ver.  16. 
Starks  :  “  God  knows  all  things  and  understands 
the  thoughts  of  men  afar  off,  Ps.  cxxxix."  Ver. 
19.  Zinsshdobf:  “It  is  an  old  and  well-known 
fact  that  the  song  is  the  best  method  of  bringing 
the  truths  of  God  into  the  heart,  and  of  preserving 
them  there."  Ver.  20.  Starks:  “WeBhouldnot 
be  secure  in  favorable  oircumstanoes ;  Lord,  give 
me  only  my  allotted  part,  Prov.  xxx.  8.”  Ver. 
22.  V.  Gbrlach:  “Moses  thus  has  occasion  to 
lace  his  own  testimony  beneath  his  work,that 
e  has  written  down  the  whole  law."  Ver.  24. 
Starks:  “The  saored  scripture  is  not  incom¬ 
plete,  2 Tim.  iii.  16."  Ver.  26.  Cramsr:  “God’s 
word  is  the  blessed  accompaniment  and  the  true 
treasure  of  the  Church."  Upon  ver.  29  oomp. 
Acts  xx.  29.  Ver.  80.  V.  Gbrlach:  “A  precedent 
for  many  predictions  of  the  prophets." 


THE  SUPPLEMENTS. 

Chaps.  XXXII— XXXIV. 

THE  DIVINE  BONO  OF  MOSES. 

Chap.  XXXII. 

1  Give  ear,  O  ye  heavens,  and  I  will  speak ; 

And  hear,  O  earth  [hear  shall  the  earth]  the  words  of  my  mouth. 

2  My  doctrine  shall  drop  [Let  my  doctrine  drop]  as  the  rain, 

My  speech  [words]  shall  distil  [flow]  as  the  dew, 

As  the  Bmall  rain  [showers]  upon  the  tender  herb  [grass], 

And  as  the  showers  [rain-drops]  upon  the  grass  [herb] ; 

8  Because  [For]  I  will  publish  the  name  of  the  Lord: 

Ascribe  [give]  ye  greatness  unto  our  God. 

4  He  is  the  rock,  his  work  is  perfect  [The  rock,  perfect  is  his  work] ; 

For  all  his  ways  ore  judgment  [right]; 

A  God  of  truth  [faithfulness]  and  without  iniquity  [deceit], 

Just  and  right  is  he* 
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5  They  have  corrupted  themselves 1  [corruptly  act  against  him], 

Their  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  his  children  [sons]  :* 

They  are  a  perverse  and  crooked  generation* 

6  Do  ye  thus  reauite  the  Lord, 

O  foolish  people  and  unwise? 

Is  not  he  thy  father  [?]  that  hath  bought  thee?* 

Hath  he  not  made  and  established  [prepared]  thee  ? 

7  Remember  the  days  of  old, 

Consider  the  years  of  many  generations  [of  generation  and  generation] : 

Ask  thy  father— and  he  will  show  thee; 

Thy  ddere  [thine  old  men]  and  they  will  tell  thee. 

8  When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  [Qentiles]  their  inheritance, 

When  he  separated  the  sons  of  Adam  [men], 

He  set  [firm]  the  bounds  of  the  people 

According  to  [with  reference  to]  the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

9  For  the  Lord’s  portion  is  his  people; 

Jacob  is  the  lot  [cord]  of  his  inheritance. 

10  He  found  him  in  a  [the]  desert  land  [land  of  the  desert], 

And  io  the  waste4  [waste,  the]  howling  [of  the  steppe]  wilderness; 

He  led  him  about  [surrounded  him],  he  instructed  him,4 
He  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

11  As  an  [As  the]  eagle  [,  he]  stirreth  up  her  [his]  nest, 

Fluttereth  [settles]  over  her  [his]  young, 
gpreadeth  abroad  her  [his]  wings, 

Taketh  them,  beareth  them  on  her  [his]  wings  [pinions] : 

12  So  [om.  So]  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him, 

And  there  was  no  strange  God  with  him. 

13  He  made  him  ride  [drive]  on  [over]  the  high  places  of  the  earth, 

That  he  might  eat  [And  eat]  the  increase  [fruits]  of  the  fields; 

And  he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 

And  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock; 

14  Butter  [cream]  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep  [the  flock], 

With  [the]  flit  of  lambs, 

And  rams  of  the  breed  [s^ns]  of  Bashan,  and  goats  [bucks], 

With  the  fat  of  the  kidneys  of  wheat; 

And  thou  didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape  [blood  of  the  grape,  even  wine]. 

15  But  Jeshurun  waxed  [was]  fat,  and  kicked. 

Thou  art  waxen  [Thou  becamest]  fet,  thou  art  grown  thick, 

Thou  art  covered  with  fatness  [art  full,  gross] ; 

Then  he  forsook  [And  forsookest,  rejected]  God,  which  made  him, 

And  lightly  esteemed  [despised]  the  Rock  of  his  salvation. 

16  They  provoked  him  to  jealousy,  with  [through]  strange  gods , 

Witn  abominations  provoked  they  him  to  anger. 

17  They  sacrificed  to  devils  [shedim*],  not  to  God  [which  were  not  God], 

To  gods  whom  they  knew  not, 

To  new  gods  that  came  newly  up  [from  near  at  hand], 

Whom  your  fathers  feared  not  [did  not  shudder  at]. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  [Ter.  5.  Margin :  He  hath  corrupted  himself.— A.  G.] 

*  [Ver.  5.  Margin:  That  they  are  not  his  children;  that  is,  their  blot  Bchroeder,  more  literal!  7 :  not  his  children— 
their  spot — taking  QIO  in  the  moral  sense,  as  equivalent  with  stain  or  blemish. — A.  O.J. 

*  [Ver.  6.  The  word  used  here  denotes  rather  the  founding,  or  perhaps  redeeming,  and  thus  acquiring  for  him¬ 
self— A.  G.] 

*  [Ver.  10.  innai,  Without  form,  Gen.  I.  2.— A.  G.] 

*  [Ter.  10.  Literally :  took  thought  for  him.  Sohrorder  supplies  nothing  after  the  and  makes  2  open  the  sen¬ 
tence,  and  the  apodoels  begin  at  once:  as  the  eagle,  He,  etc. — A.  G.J 

*  TVer.  17.  Shedim.  Schroeder  transfers  the  Hebrew.  The  root  seems  to  mean  to  waste,  destroy.  Gkseit.  derives  it 
from  the  root  meaning  to  rule,  and  hence  renders,  idols,  lords.  It  is  used  here  most  probably  with  reference  to  tbs  malig¬ 
nant,  destructive  character  of  idol  worship. — A.  G.J 
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18  Of  the  Rock  that  begat  thee  [The  Rock,  he  bare  thee]  thou  art  unmindful  [thou 

forsookest], 

And  hast  forgotten  God  that  formed  thee  [turned  thee  round]. 

19  And  when  the  Lord  saw  it,  he  abhorred  them, 

Because  of  the  provoking  of  his  sons  and  of  his  daughters,7 

20  And  he  said,  I  will  hide  my  face  from  them, 

I  will  see  what  their  end  [their  last]  shall  be, 

For  they  are  a  very  froward  [a  generation  of  perversities]  generation, 

Children  [sons]  in  whom  is  no  [faithfulness]  faith. 

21  They  have  moved  me  to  jealousy,  with  that  which  is  not  God  [through  no  God] ; 
They  have  provoked  me  to  anger  [angered  me]  with  their  vanities; 

And  I  will  move  them  to  jealousy,  with  those  which  are  not8  a  people  [a  no  people]. 

22  For  a  fire  is  kindled  [burns]  in  [through]  mine  anger, 

And  shall  bum9  [bums]  unto  the  lowest  hell  [Sheol], 

And  shall  consume10  [consumes]  the  earth  with  [and]  its  increase, 

And  sets  on  fire  [devours]  the  foundations  of  the  mountains. 

23  I  will  heap  mischiefs  [evils]  upon  them ; 

I  will  spend  mine  arrows  upon  [against]  them. 

24  They  shall  be  [or  are]  burnt  [wasted,  made  lean]  with  [by]  hunger. 

And  devoured  with  burning  heat  [fever  heat],  and  with  bitter  [poisonous  sting] 
destruction : 

I  will  also  send  the  teeth  of  beasts  [wild  animals]  upon  them. 

With  the  poison  of  serpents  [the  creeping]  of  the  dust. 

25  The  sword  without  [From  without  the  sword  shall  sweep  thee  away]. 

And  terror  within  [From  within — from  the  chambers  of  terror] 

Shall  destroy  both  the  young  man  and  the  virgin, 

The  suckling  also,  with  the  man  of  gray  hairs. 

26  I  said,  I  would  scatter  them  into  corners11  [will  blow  them  away], 

I  would  make  the  remembrance  of  them  to  cease  from  among  men: 

27  Were  it  not  that  I  feared  the  wrath  of  [upon]  the  enemy, 

Lest  [That]  their  adversaries  should  behave  themselves  strangely. 

And  lest  [that]  they  should  say,  Our  hand  is  high,1* 

And  the  Lord  hath  not  done  all  this. 

28  For  they  are  a  nation  void  [ruined  as  to  counsel] ; 

Neither  is  there  any  understanding  [judgment]  in  them.18 

29  O  that  they  were  wise,  that  [If  they  were  yet  wise,  they  would]  they  understood  this. 
That  they  [They]  would  consider  their  latter  endl 

30  How  should  one  [yet]  chase  a  thousand, 

And  two  put  ten  thousand  to  flight. 

Except  their  Rock  had  sold  them, 

And  the  Lord  had  shut  [delivered]  them  up? 

31  For  their  rock  is  not  as  our  Rock, 

Even  our  enemies  themselves  being  [And  our  enemies  are]  judges. 

32  For  their  vine  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,14 
And  of  the  fields  of  Gomorrah: 

Their  grapes  are  grapes  of  ^all  [poisonous  grapes], 

Their  clusters  are  bitter  [Bitter  clusters  have  they]: 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


7  (Ver.  19  Oar  version,  while  aabetantially  correct,  Is  needlessly  verbose,  and  weakens  the  toroe  of  the  original. 
Better: 

And  the  Lord  saw,  and  rejected. 

Oat  of  indignation,  his  eons  and  his  daughters. — A.  G.] 


•  [Ver.  21.  The  italics  are  not  only  needless,  bat  impair  the  fbroe  of  the  original.— A  G.] 

•  [Ver.  22  Margin :  hath  burned. — A.  G.] 

10  rVor.  22.  Margin :  hath  consumed. — A.  G.] 

it  [Ver.  28.  The  verb  HNS  occurs  only  here,  and  is  derived  from  a  root  to  which  Gas.  and  Fvkbst  assign  the  meaning — 
to  breathe,  blow, — thus  utterly  to  scatter  them. — A.  G.l 

u  [Ver.  27.  Margin :  Onr  high  hand,  and  not  the  Lord,  hath  done  all  this. — A.  G.] 

l*  (ver.  28.  Schroder  views  this  aa  the  close  of  what  Jehovah  began  to  say  in  the  twentieth  verse,  regarding  the  inter¬ 
vening  verses  as  in  a  special  sense  belonging  to  the  Lord. — A.  G.] 

H  [Ver.  32.  Margin :  is  wofse  than  the  vine  of  Sodom,  taking  the  ID  in  its  local,  comparative  sense,  rather  than  as  a 
partitive.— A  G.] 
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33  Their  wine  is  the  poison  of  dragons, 

And  the  cruel  venom  [gall]  of  asps. 

34  Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me, 

And  sealed  up  among  my  treasures  [in  my  treasure-chambers]? 

35  To  me  helongeth  vengeance  and  recompense  [retribution  for  the  time], 

Their  foot  shall  slide  [When  their  foot  shall  slide]  in  due  time,14 
For  the  day  of  their  calamity  [destruction]  is  at  hand, 

And  the  things  that  shall  come  upon  them  [prepared  for  them]  make  haste. 

36  For  the  Lord  shall  judge  his  people, 

And  repent  himself  for  [have  compassion  upon]  his  servants, 

When  [For]  he  seeth  that  their  power  [hand]  is  gone  [vanished]. 

And  there  is  none  shut  up,  or  left  [set  free]. 

37  And  he  shall  say,  Where  are  their  gods,  [?] 

Their  rock  [?]  in  whom  they  trusted  [they  trusted  on  him], 

38  Which  did  eat  the  fat  of  their  sacrifices. 

And  drank  the  wine  of  their  drink-offerings? 

Let  them  rise  up  and  help  you, 

And  be  your  protection  [covering  upon  you]. 

39  See  now  that  I,  even  I  [for  I,  I]  am  he, 

And  there  is  no  God  with  [besides]  me; 

I  kill,  and  I  make  alive,  I  wound  [crush]  and  I  heal; 

Neither  is  there  any  that  can  deliver  [any  deliverer]  out  of  my  hand. 

40  ForT  lift  ud  my  hand  to  heaven, 

And  say,  I  live  forever!14 

41  If  I  whet  my  glittering  sword, 

And  mine  hand  take  hold  on  judgment,  # 

I  will  render  vengeance  to  mine  enemies  [adversaries], 

And  will  reward  [requite]  them  that  hate  me. 

42  I  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood, 

And  my  sword  shall  devour  [eat]  flesh; 

And  that  with  [From]  the  blood  of  the  slain  and  the  captives, 

From  the  beginning  [the  head]  of  revenges  [of  the  hairy]  upon  the  enemy. IT 

43  Rejoice  [Praise],  O  ye  nations,  with  his  people  [Schroedeb:  om.  with]].14 
For  he  will  avenge  the  blood  of  his  servants, 

And  will  render  [repay]  vengeance  to  his  adversaries, 

And  will  be  merciful  unto  his  land,  and  to  his  people  [expiate  his  land,  his  people]. 

44  And  Moses  came  and  spake  all  the  words  of  this  song  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  he 

45  and  Hoshea  the  son  of  Nun.  And  Moses  made  an  end  of  speaking  all  these  words 

46  to  all  Israel :  And  he  said  unto  them,  Set  [place,  direct]  your  hearts  unto  all  the 
words  which  I  testify  among  [against]  you  this  day,  which  ye  shall  command  your 

47  children  to  observe  to  do,  all  the  words  of  this  law.  For  it  is  not  a  vain  thing 
[word]  for  you:  because  it  is  your  life;  and  through  [in]  this  thing  [word]  ye  shall 

48  prolong  your  days  in  the  land  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it.  And  the 

49  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  that  self-same  day,  saying,  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain 
Abarim,  unto  mount  Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that  is  over  against  [be¬ 
fore  the  face  of]  Jericho;  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan  which  I  give  uhto  the 

50  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession :  And  die  in  [upon]  the  mount  whither  thou  go- 
est  up,  and  be  gathered  unto  thy  people;  as  Aaron  thy  brother  died  in  mount  Hor, 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


B  [V er.  35.  Literally :  To  me  1b  vengeance,  and  retribution  ibr  the  time  their  foot  shall  shake.  Vers.  34  and  36  are 
marked  by  ScheoeDU  as  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  words  of  Jehorah. — A.  0.] 

u  ( Ver  40.  Km  and  Bib.  Com  remove  the  stop  at  the  end  of  this  Terse,  and  make  40-42  one  sentence.  There  is  no  ne¬ 
cessity  for  this,  as  the  sense  is  equally  clear  with  the  present  pointing.— A.  0.] 


11  [Ver.  42.  Others,  following  Gesexito,  take  JHD  here  for  princes,  and  render,  from  the  bead  of  the  princes  of  the 
any.  Bat  see  Ps.  lcviii.  22,  which  seems  to  confirm  the  rendering  of  Sch Boeder  :  the  hairy  head  of  the  enemy.— A.  O.] 
w  [Ver.  43.  Or,  Praise,  0  ye  nations,  his  people.  Keil  :  Rejoice,  nations,  over  his  people.  The  rendering  of  Sohboedeb 
Is  preferable.  It  preserves  the  distinction  between  nations  and  people  which  is  insisted  upon  in  the  song,  and  supplies  no¬ 
thing  to  the  text.  The  transitive  sense  of  the  rerb,  if  not  usual,  is  permissible. — A.  G.l 
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51  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people:  Because  ye  trespassed  against  me  among  the 
children  of  Israel  at  the  waters  of  Meribah-Kadesh,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin ;  be- 

52  cause  ye  sanctified  me  not  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel.  Yet  thou  shalt 
see  the  land  before  thee,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  thither  unto  the  land  which  I  give 
the  children  of  Israel. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

Literature. — See  Introd.  pp.  44,  46. 

Criticism. — Knobkl  :  “  The  hints  a a  to  the 
religious  and  political  oondiiion  of  the  people 
leave  no  doubt  that  it  belongs  to  the  post-Mosaio 
time.  8o  also  Vatbr,  Gbseniub,  Db  Wbtte,  Ew- 
ald,  B lis ik,  and  others.  Fundamentally  out  of 
the  assumption  that  there  is  no  prophecy,  and  out 
of  dogmatic  prejudices  (comp.  xxxi.  1ft  sq.:  Introd . 

I.  18;  Hemgstenbbrg,  Chrie.,  2d  Ed.,  II.,  p. 
196  sq.).  The  particulars  cited  by  V.  Lengerke, 
Ewald,  and  others,  are  either  to  be  understood 
generally,  or  are  directly  a  misunderstanding. 
For  the  rest,  the  striking  remark  of  Lange  upon 
the  blessings  of  Jaoob  (Qeneti*,  p.  650),  as  to 
*•  the  reoklesa  disposition  of  our  time,”  is  of  foree 
here  also.  Knobel  supposes  it  to  be  a  remodelling 
by  the  Beoond  Jjhovist  author,  in  the  Syrian 
time,  of  a  song  found  by  him,  and  held  to  be 
Mosaic.  Bunsen  (Bibelwerk  V.):  “It  is  an  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  time  of  the  Mesopotamian  captivity 
(Judg.  iii.  7  sq.).”  Bleek:  "  The  Deuteronomist 
has  first  given  to  this  song,  notapriginally  pub¬ 
lished  as  Mosaic,  its  present  relation  and  posi¬ 
tion.”  Comp,  further  Introd.  }  8. 

The  Mosaic  Authorship.—"  The  most  im¬ 
portant  thing  here  is  that  it  breathes  throughout 
the  spirit  of  Moses,  and  in  a  measure  seems  to 
exclude  any  imitation.  The  manifold  coinci¬ 
dences  in  the  manner  of  representation,  and  in 
style  with  Deuteronomy  are  very  notioeable — not 
indeed  for  those  who  believe  that  the  authorship 
of  this  book  by  Moses  must  be  rejected  on  inde¬ 
pendent  grounds,  but  for  those  to  whom  these 
grounds  or  reasons  are  not  satisfactory,  and  who 
find  in  the  similarity  as  to  style  between  this  book 
and  this  song  a  proof  of  tho  Mosaio  origin  of 
Deuteronomy,  while  the  Mosaio  authorship  of  the 
song  is  not  indeed  for  them  conditioned  or  deter¬ 
mined  through  that  of  the  book,  since  that  speaks 
indeed  for  itself.”  Sack.  The  ever-recurring 
figure  which  rules  the  whole  song  is  that  of  the 
Rook,  the  firm,  the  faithful;  without  a  figure, 
Jehovah  (Ex.  iii.  18  sq.;  vi.  8sq.).  It*  is  thus 
throughout,  as  is  fitting  the  Song  of  God,  as  it 
were,  a  self-revelation  of  Jehovah.  But  that 
which  thus  corresponds  to  the  divine  origin  tes¬ 
tifies  not  less  to  the  Mosaic  authorship.  The 
unity  and  simplicity  of  this  fundamental 
thought,  in  the  first  place,  guarantees  the  great 
antiquity  of  the  song.  With  the  stored  “  earnest, 
neatness,  to  which  nothing  in  the  world  ap¬ 
proaches,  save  one  only,”  the  "fitting  yet  over¬ 
whelming  energy,”  the  “  profound  losing  of  him¬ 
self  in  God  and  his  glory”  (Schultz),  appear 
precisely  in  the  second  place,  as  specifically 
Mosaic.  Herder:  "No  shepherd  people,  no 
mere  shepherd  ideas  of  God  and  the  circle 
of  life ;  a  man  born  and  educated  in  Egypt,  to 
whom  Arabia  is  a  second  fatherland,  the  scene 
of  his  preparation,  deeds,  journey,  and  wonders, 
stands  out  clearly  before  us.  The  spirit  of  poetry 


takes  from  thence  also  its  form  and  imagery.  No 
one  can  mistake  the  altered  style  compared  with 
the  patriarchal  history.  The  desert  of  Arabia  gives 
the  tone  throughout:  God  is  a  rock — a  burning, 
consuming  fire.  He  whets  the  glittering  of  His 
sword — He  shoots  his  arrows,  which  thirst  for 
blood — His  angry  messengers  are  serpents,  etc. 
The  poetry  of  Moses  is  stern,  earnest,  simple,  as 
were  also  his  life  and  character.  It  gleams  as 
his  countenance,  but  a  veil  hangs  before  it.  The 
spirit  is  widely  different  from  that  of  Job,  David 
and  Solomon.  Here  the  rugged,  zealous  soul 
of  Moses,  vexed  even  unto  death,  reveals  itself 
in  his  last  flaming  song.  In  this  poem  appear 
the  flaming  mountain,  the  pillar  of  fire  and  eloud 
which  went  before  Israel,  and  in  it  the  angel  of 
his  face.”  The  "rock”  is  his  dwelling-plaoe 
(xxxiii.  27),  Ps.  xo.  1.  "The  long  residenoe  of 
Moses  upon  the  lofty  rocks  of  Horeb,  and  the 
finding  of  his  God  upon  it,  is  urged  by  Scbultz 
in  favor  of  this  Mosaio  authorship.  Comp,  also 
further  Schultz,  p.  648-650.  Lutly,  the  fact 
that  this  song,  with  its  peouliar,  fixed,  and  very 
perfect  method,  remains  and  gives  tone  to  the 
post-Mosaic  poetry,  speaks  in  favor  of  its  Mosaic 
authorship.  "  The  highest  poetic  images  in  the 
Psalms  and  the  Prophets,”  says  Herder,  "are 
derived  especially  from  this  last  song  of  Moses; 
for  this  is,  as  the  primitive  prophecy,  the  type 
and  oanon  of  all  the  prophets.” 

[The  objections  urged  against  the  Mosaio  au¬ 
thorship  rest  either  upon  the  style,  or  the  ideas 
of  the  song.  The  differences  in  style  between  this 
song  and  the  preceding  ohapters  in  Deuteronomy 
are  obvious  and  striking,  but  they  prove  nothing 
as  to  its  authorship.  They  are  just  such  differ¬ 
ences  as  would  be  natural  in  a  passage  of  this 
kind,  and  which  appear  in  all  languages  between 
the  prose  and  lyrical  passages  of  the  same  writer. 
They  may  fairly  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  Mosaio 
authorship,  since  they  indicate,  as  the  critics 
themselves  concede,  a  very  great  antiquity.  In 
many  oases,  too,  these  peculiarities  point  back  to 
similar  expressions  in  other  parts  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch.  Thus,  as  Keil  says,  “  The  figure  of  the 
eagle,  ver.  11,  refers  to  Ex.  xix.  4;  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  God  as  a  Rock  in  vers.  4,  15,  18,  80,  81, 
87,  recalls  Gen.  xlix.  24;  the  fire  of  the  wrath 
of  God,  ver.  22,  points  to  chap.  iv.  24;  the  ex¬ 
pression  "move  to  jealousy”  in  vers.  16,  21, 
recalls  the  jealouB  God,  chap.  iv.  24;  vi.  15; 
Ex.  xx.  6;  xxxiv.  14,  etc.**  The  obvious  simi¬ 
larity  between  this  song  and  the  90th  Psalm 
also  confirms  its  Mosaio  authorship.  The  Psalm 
claims  to  be  the  prayer  of  Moses,  and  in  the 
judgment  of  the  critics  themselves  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  denying  the  validity  of  this 
claim.  Eamphausen  indeed  admits  "  that  if  it 


were  really  certain  that  Deuteronomy  was  com¬ 
posed  by  Moses,  the  question  about  the  aothen- 
t  icity  of  the  song  would  be  decided  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  way.” 


The  objection  drawn  from  the  ideas  taught  in 
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the  song  rests  mainly  upon  the  assumption  that 
any  foreknowledge  and  prediction  of  the  future 
is  impossible,  and  therefore  does  not  lie  against 
this  part  of  Deuteronomy  any  more  than  against 
those  other  passages,  both  of  this  book  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  contemplate  the  apostacy  of  Israel,  i  s 
fearful  punishments,  and  its  ultimate  return  and 
blessedness.  These  are  more  vividly  set  forth 
in  this  song,  as  its  poetical  character  demanded ; 
but  they  are  no  less  certainly  predicted  else¬ 
where.  And  the  question  therefore,  so  far  forth, 
as  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  song,  resolves 
itself  into  the  wider  question,  whether  predic¬ 
tions  of  the  future  are  possible.  The  fitness  of 
the  song  in  its  style  and  character,  its  imagery 
and  ideas  to  the  person,  position  and  life  of 
Moees;  its  relation  to  the  later  poetry  of  the 
Bible ;  its  adaptedness  to  the  end  sought,  i  t. 
to  protest  vividly  and  impressively  against 
apoetaey,  and  to  testify  to  the  faithfulness  of 
Ood ;  and  still  more  the  divine  seal  set  upon 
this  song  as  the  work  of  Moses,  Bom.  x.  19, 
plaoe  its  Mosaic  authorship  beyond  reasonable 
question. — A.  G.] 

The  poetical  form  is  in  general  the  symmetry 
of  the  so-called  parallelism  of  the  olauses.  This 
simple  and  elevated  rhythm  of  the  thought,  as  it 
was  suited  to  the  Hebrew  poetry,  was  well  cal¬ 
culated  in  the  oase  before  us  to  make  a  strong 
impression,  to  fasten  on  the  memory,  and  also  to 
aid  to  a  better  understanding,  and  on  the  other 
hand  also  fitted  for  the  enunciation  in  song  and 
with  music.  But  in  particular,  three  words 
(feet,  flno)  nearly  always  form  a  clause,  the 
small  words,  or  those  Joined  by  Makkeph,  not 
being  reckoned;  the  two-membered  strophes 
are  partly  used  as  grace-notes  (vers.  1,  8),  and 
partly  (vers.  9,  12)  they  alternate  parentheti¬ 
cally  with  the  doubled  four-membered  strophes. 
The  whole  is  arranged  as  a  double  song  or  dia¬ 
logue  between  Moses  and  Jehovah.  Comp.  vers. 
20,  84,  87. 

The  prophetioal  character.  “  The  song  is 
poetry  in  this  highest  style,  only  possible  in 
Israel  ”  (Sack),  t.  e.  it  has  a  prophetic  charac¬ 
ter.  If  Gen.  xlix.  is  “  the  prophetic  life-picture 
of  the  future  of  Israel*’  (Large),  so  here  Israel 
as  a  nation;  the  patriarchal  family-prophecy 
gives  place  to  the  legal  national  prophecy. 
Israel's  position  in  the  world  is  the  prophetic 
element  in  this  song,  *.  e.  in  particular,  his  being 
set  for  the  world,  his  introduction  into  the 
world  (ver.  6  sq.),  his  appearanoe  in  the  world, 
his  position  yet  to  be  presented  to  the  world ; 
the  future  position  of  the  world  to  Israel  in 
respect  to  retribution  and  promise  (ver.  26  Bq.). 
As  in  the  succeeding  prophets,  the  final  judg¬ 
ment  upon  all  the  enemies  of  God  is  perfectly 
clear,  so  here  already  the  prospect  of  it  dawns 
upon  us  (vers.  84,  85,  41  sq  )— personally  pre¬ 
sented  here,  because  as  to  form,  the  fundamental 
tone  of  the  song  is  Jehovah,  and  as  to  substance 
the  realisation  of  the  idea  of  God  through  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  Israel  was  assigned  to  the 
following  propheoies  (at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  progress  here  in  comparison  with  chap,  xxx.) 
— and  this  final  judgment  ooncerns  every  enemy 
both  inward  (ver.  86  sq  )  and  external  ( ver.  41  sq. ), 
and  is  partly  a  retribulory  sifting,  and  partly  a 


retributory  destruction.  The  prophetio  contents 
of  the  song  dose  with  this  horizon,  not  avow¬ 
edly,  but  essentially  Messianic,  namely,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  that  word. 

Its  character  as  to  its  contents.  The  point  of 
departure,  the  basis  in  the  present,  that  which 
Moses  had  sufficiently  experienced,  namely,  the 
apostacy  of  the  people  still  for  the  last  time  pro¬ 
claimed,  more  especially  the  rejection  of  the 
first  generation,  is  recalled  to  mind.  Next  fol¬ 
lows  the  picture  of  the  future.  The  approach¬ 
ing  already  manifoldly  described  enjoyment  of 
the  promised  land,  with  its  results  in  pride  and 
idolatry,  also  already  frequently  repeated,  is 
spoken  of  in  the  most  fearful  and  monitory 
method,  a  real  prophecy  from  Israel’s  nature 
and  way.  The  time  of  the  judges  gives  already 
a  satisfactory  commentary  upon  it.  The  sym¬ 
bolical  significance  of  this  picture  of  the  future 
for  the  wider  history  of  salvation.  The  entire 
rejection,  but  also  the  restoration  of  an  Israel, 
which  shall  be  the  true  Israel,  and  indeed  out 
of  the  Gentiles.  Comp.  Doctrinal  and  Ethical. 

Deut.  xxxii.  and  Ex.  xv.  The  distinction: 
here  upon  the  threshold  of  Canaan,  there  upon 
that  of  the  desert;  there  at  the  morning  after 
the  night  filled  with  salvation,  here  with  the 
look  at  the  night,  approaching  with  Canaan,  of 
the  corruption  of  Israel ;  there  pre-eminently 
the  subjection  and  terror  of  the  heathen,  here 
the  judgment  upon  Israel  and  its  consequenoes. 
The  unity :  as  there  so  here,  the  rcjoioing  at  the 
dose  of  the  song,  because  in  both  Jehovah  is  the 
fundamental  thought  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  8  and 
Ex.  xv.  1  sq.).  As  “the  hallelqjah  has  passed 
from  Ex.  xv.  over  to  the  Psalms”  (Herder),  so 
the  succeeding  prophecy  of  Israel  from  Deut. 
xxxii.  If  the  song  of  Moaea,  Bev.  xv.  8, 
has  its  bud  and  blossom  in  Ex.  xv.,  the  song 
of  the  Lamb  finas  the  same  in  Deut.  xxxii. 
(We  might  say  with  Ziegler  in  reference  to  Ex. 
xv.  and  Deut  xxxii. :  “  that  the  latter  is  to  the 
former  as  the  old  wine  is  better  than  the  new.”) 

The  Division. — Vers.  1-6,  the  introduction 
and  theme;  vers.  6-14,  Israel’s  position  through 
Jehovah ;  vers.  15-18,  Israel’s  apostacy ;  vers. 
19-26,  Jehovah's  sentence;  vers.  26-48,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  judgment  in  vengeanoe  and  mercy. 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-6.  The  introduction  must  indeed 
reconcile  the  actual  divine  address  to  Moses, 
with  his  human  historical  individuality.  Hence, 
ver.  1,  the  truly  deuteronomio  invocation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Comp,  upon  iv.  26  (82) ; 
xxx.  19  (12);  xxxi.  28.  That  they  are  sum¬ 
moned  directly  by  the  law-giver  as  witnesses  is 
intelligible  from  his  legal  character  (xvii.  6; 
xix.  16) ;  and  still  more  historically  from  iv.  86, 
sinoe  they  were  participants  in  the  law-giving, 
in  the  most  solemn  natal  hour  of  Israel  as  a 
people.  They  were  here  invoked  only  as  atten¬ 
tive  hearers,  as  also  in  Isai.  i.,  whioh  is  entirely 
appropriate,  since  not  merely  threatening,  but 
promise  also,  appears  in  what  follows.  jTK. 
in  Hiph.  is  not  used  in  the  sense  of  to  be  pointed, 
to  sharpen,  prick  up  the  ear,  rather  in  the  sense 
of  ready,  quick,  to  fasten,  to  hold  fast  (hence 
the  ear  as  that  which  receives,  catches  up);  jto 
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hearken.  Moeee  here,  as  Christ,  John  xt.  22: 
Had  1  not  spoken  unto  them  ?  The  figure  of 
the  rain,  dew,  sq.,  is  suggested  by  the  mention 
of  the  heavens,  as  also  that  of  the  grass  and  the 
herb,  through  the  mention  of  the  earth.  His 
song  comes  from  above,  whence  all  good  comes 
which  does  good,  all  blessings  which  produce 
fruit.  The  earth  should  not  receive  the  curse, 
nor  misery,  the  law  is  not  given  for  this  (Rom. 
vii.  12),  still  less  should  this  most  peculiar,  tes¬ 
tamentary  work  of  Moses,  and  indeed  this  dying 

strain  of  Deuteronomy  tend  to  this  end.  (HpS) 
to  seise,  grasp ;  but  the  reoeption  is  necessary 
(1  Thess.  ii.  18;  1  Tim.  i.  15;  iv.  9),  and  hence 
the  term  occurs  here ;  and  not  “  merely  to  make 
prominent  the  dignity  and  worth  of  his  word, 
as  one  received,  1  Cor.  xi.  28 ;  xv.  8  ”  (Schultz). 
Power  generally,  the  heavenly  (rain),  the  gen¬ 
tle,  seoret  flow  (dew),  the  mighty,  copious 
(showers,  or  storm-torrents,  heavy  rain,  thick 
rain-drops  D'T31  from  the  multitude  of  the 
drops) ;  are  the  points  of  comparison,  not  the 
refreshing,  fertilising,  enlivening,  and  the  like 
(Ksil,  Knobel),  which  relate  rather  to  the 
effects  of  the  rain,  dew,  etc.  (*p)P,  only  else¬ 
where,  xxxiii.  28;  DTjfty,  only  here.)  Comp. 
Job  xxix.  22,  28;  Isa.  It.  10,  11;  Ps.  lxxii.  6; 
Hos.  xiv.  6 ;  Micah  v.  9.  Ver.  8  gives  the  rea¬ 
son  for  the  demand,  ver.  1,  as  also  for  the  ful¬ 
ness  of  power  which  he  wished,  ver.  2,  I*et 
my  doo trine  drop.  Luther:  “  It  is  as  if  he 
had  said,  I  will  sing  a  song,  which  I  will  begin 
in  so  high  a  strain  that  no  one  under  the  sun 
can  strike  a  higher  strain,  or  be  able  to  make  a 
nobler  song.  My  best  song  and  best  doctrine 
shall  be  the  first  commandment.’1  Kip  D& 
(not  DBD,  to  invoke  as  the  poets  the  muses, 
Ewald,  not  even  to  praise), ^ut  to  proclaim,  to 
make  known  to  all  the  world,  what  he  had 
said,  the  revelation  of  his  being  whereof  heaven 
and  earth  should  make  confession,  in  case  Israel 
should  neglect  it,  who  therefore  is  not  directly 
addressed  in  the  following  olause:  Aaoribe, 
sq.  Comp.  iii.  24 ;  v.  21 ;  ix.  26 ;  xi.  2.  This 
greatness  is  not  His  majesty  generally,  or  as 
Luther:  “Ye  shall  not  honor  other  gods,  or 
asoribe  greatness  to  any  creature,  all  other 
gods  are  vain,  false  and  nonentities,”  but  in  the 
transition  to  what  follows,  points  out  already  as 
with  all  the  fingers,  His  exalted  nature,  his  glory 
as  Jehovah.  1WH,  the  Rock,  placed  first 
absolutely,  and  thus  given  tbe  greater  promi¬ 
nence.  *H3f,  the  thick,  strong,  firm.  Herder  : 
“  Derived  without  doubt  from  Sinai,  where  the 
covenant  was  made  which  on  the  side  of  God  as 
tbe  R>ok  was  everlasting.”  It  reminds  us  of 
Gen.  xlix.  24.  It  is  the  refuge,  protection, 
security,  for  the  forsaken.  It  presents  the  name 
Jehovah  by  a  striking  comparison  (Isa.  xvii.  10; 
xxvi.  4;  Ps.  xviii.  2,  81 ;  xix.  15).  As  alone 
in  His  being,  so  perfeot  in  His  work ;  without 
defect,  without  stain,  nothing  to  be  supplied, 
and  nothing  to  be  removed,  both  with  respect  to 
oreation  and  providence  (  Herder  :  “  Israel  often 
blamed  the  providence,  in  its  way  through  the 
desert”).  For  his  ways  are  only  right,  as 
this  is  still  more  personally  expressed  in  the 
fourth  member  parallel  to  the  seoond.  rD1DK« 


firmness,  the  nature  of  the  rook.  Sly  (xxv.  16) 
crooked,  perverted  nature,  imperfection,  vile¬ 
ness.  (The  prayer  of  the  Jews  in  their  burial- 
service  begins  as  ver.  4,  which  is  also  found 
engraved  upon  their  oemeteries  and  tables.) 
[How  deeply  the  idea  of  God  as  the  Rock  (Tsur) 
penetrated  the  Jewish  mind  and  lifers  apparent 
from  its  frequent  recurrence  in  names  as  Pe- 
dah-zur,  Eli-zur,  Zur-iel,  Zur-ishaddai,  etc. — 
A.  G.] — The  theme  of  the  song  finds  its  neces¬ 
sary  completion,  ver.  6,  in  the  opposite  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Israel.  Hence  lS  nntf  oannot  possibly 
refer  to  Jehovah;  He  deals  not  oorruptly  with 
him  (Schultz),  as  already  J.  H.  Mioharlis: 
Num  deue  enrrupit  eibi  ( ipsi  Israel)  sc.  vias  suast 
num  ills  est  Israelite  causa  exitiif  Coccnirs: 
Num  corruptio  ipsi  f  Nequaquam  mimme.  The 
subject  is  clearly  the  generation,  sq.  Whether 

iS  refers  to  Israel  (Num.  xxxii.  15),  or  to  Jeho¬ 
vah  in  the  Dat.  Comm,  may  be  doubtibl;  the 
latter  appears  to  suit  the  connection  better. 
Not  Jehovah  in  His  nature,  work,  ways,  attri¬ 
butes  (ver.  4),  but  Israel  in  its  work,  ways, 
nature,  attributes,  ver.  6,  is  an  antithetic  parallel 
to  ver.  4.  Comp.  ix.  12.  We  are  to  recall  the 
apostacy  immediately  at  Sinai,  and  still  farther 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xiii.  sq.).  The  olause 
in  apposition  with  generation  oocura  paren¬ 
thetically  before  it.  Your  ways  should  have 
appeared  as  that  of  His  children  (xiv.  1).  Sack 
“they  are  not  His  children ”  is  almost  too 


strong.  kS  before  VJ3,  as  frequently  in  this 
song  before  the  substantive,  is  an  observable 
idiomatio  peculiarity.  Their  spot  (the  appo¬ 
sition  and  the  opposition  once  more),  rather: 
the  children  of  Jehovah,  as  they  should  be,  and 
His  children  as  they  are  actually. — [Kexl:  They 
are  not  the  children  of  Jehovah,  but  their  stain, 
t .  $.  the  stain  or  disgrace  of  God's  children. — 
A.  G.] — (Others  :  to  their  own  blemish,  shame.) 
Schultz:  His  children  are  their  own  disgrace. 
[Regarding  Jehovah  as  the  subject,  has  He  dealt 
corruptly  with  them  ?  No,  His  children,  etc. — 
A.  G.] — The  hiBtorioal  explanation  of  Knobbl, 
referring  it  “to  Judah  and  tbe  faithful  in  Israel,” 
is  needless,  sinoe  even  earlier  the  ohildren  of 
God  (comp.  Gen.  v.  22),  *.  g.  Noah,  the  patri¬ 
archs,  Caleb,  Joshua,  are  thus  distinguished, 
and  the  idea  was  always  made  prominent  as  sim¬ 
ply  set  over  against  the  actual  evil  character 
(Phil.  ii.  16;  Matt.  xvii.  17). 

2.  Vers.  6  14.  Upon  the  ground  of  such  a 
theme,  of  this  opposite  actual  character,  there  is 
raised  for  the  future,  as  the  present,  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  ver.  6.  Soj,  to  show,  to  oause,  do,  with 


reference  to  the  recompense,  retribution.  *73 J, 
as  the  following  oontext  shows  fver.  29),  is  fool¬ 
ish.  Gesinius,  Hupfeld,  of  the  insipid,  stale 
conduct,  wanting  the  salt  of  divine  wisdom, 
here  used  of  tbe  forgetfulness  of  God,  godless¬ 
ness.  The  derivation  from,  to  swell,  distend, 
and  hence  to  be  haughty,  arrogant,  agrees  well 
also  with  the  context.  Comp.  i.  18 ;  iv.  6.  The 
fatherhood  of  Jehovah  is  set  over  against  tbe 
not  Hia  children,  ver.  5  (comp.  ver.  20 ;  xiv. 
1 ;  Ex.  iv.  22  sq.).  Tbe  thought  that  Abraham 
was  only  their  father  in  the  benefioent  strength 
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of  the  divine  promise,  seems  apparent  from  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  Kin  (see  lien.  xvii.).  nip 
combines  the  ideas,  to  prepare,  to  form  (not 
precisely,  create,  Gen.  xit.  19,  z2),  to  acquire, 
possess.  If  nip  marks  tbe  desoeut  from  Abra¬ 
ham,  then  TWy  denotes  fitly  the  constituting  of 
the  people  in  £g,>pt,  and  |D,  the  forming  or 
preparation  in  the  wilderness.  Comp,  upon 
the  Terse  isa.  ixiii.  16;  lxir.  8;  i.  2;  MaL  iL 

10.  In  the  D^TIp  HID',  rer.  7  (this  form  occurs 
only  here  as  the  similar  poetical  term,  Dlltf, 

Ps.  xc.  16,  agreeing  with  it),  the  oSiy  desig¬ 
nates  the  covered  time  either  before  or  behind 
the  speaker  (iv.  32).  From  the  hoary  antiquity 
the  tradition  here  comes  down  through  genera¬ 
tion  and  generation  (the  repetition  used 
poe  ioally  for  the  plural),  forming  the  revolu¬ 
tion  or  suocession  of  old  men  ("HI,  the  circle  or 
reTolring  period),  Ps.  xo.  1.  Thus  it  oomes  to 
the  fathers  and  eidera  (from  the  bowed,  de- 
erepid  age,  Jpt).  OJJ  in  ver.  6  is  collective,  and 
hence  the  alternating  singular  and  plural  verbs. 
*1*3  (to  sepaiate.  distinguish  and  understand) 
111,  in  Hiph.:  to  bring  near,  to  bring  over,  to 
point  out,  declare.  Ver.  8  contains  the  result 
of  the  tradition ;  a  retrospect  to  Genesis.  The 
separation  of  the  people  as  described  Gen.  xi. 

JvSp  occurs  constantly  without  the  article,  and 
here  used  instead  of  Jehovah,  and  equivalent 
to  the  Exalted  One,  the  Highest.  When  He 
divided  to  the  nations  all  their  inheritance 
determined  in  Gen.  x.;  when  He,  the  aona  of 
Adam,  (oomp.  Gen.  x.  1,  82)  dispersed,  sepa¬ 
rated,  Gen.  xi.  (Aots  xvii.  26),  He  did  so  IDDdS 
according  to  the  number,  sq.,  t.  a,  so  that 
Israel  should  possess  a  la*«d  corresponding  to 
its  population.  Comp,  also  Gen.  ix.  26  sq. ;  Deut. 

11.  Bacmqabtkn  combines  the  number  seventy 
of  the  genealogical  table,  with  the  seventy  an¬ 
cestors  of  Israel,  (x.  22).  [So  Wordsworth  also. 
— A.  G.].  Ver.  9  gives  the  reason  for  this  ear¬ 
liest  provision  and  care.  Comp.  vii.  6 ;  x.  16  ; 

(Aots  xiv.  16).  S3T1  a  cord,  measure,  then  that 
which  is  measured  by  it.  Comp.  iii.  13.  This 
two-membered  strophe  forms  a  beautiful  pause 
or  interruption.  Thus  it  is  from  the  beginning 
placed  for  the  world,  Ex.  xix.  6  sq.  It  follows 
now,  ver.  10,  how  it  was  introduced  into  the 
world,  to  the  ideal  follows  the  real  provision  on 
the  part  of  God.  The  connection  is  directly  with 
ver.  6.  The  words  form  a  description  of  that 
frequently  enforced  (i.  27  ;  Num.  xiv.  11,4;  Ex. 
XYi.  2)  helpless  condition  of  Israel.  Thus  even 
after  the  redemption  from  Egypt,  thus  always 
indeed  with  respect  to  Israel.  Instead  of  Canaan, 
to  whioh  ver.  8  points,  the  land  of  the  des¬ 
ert  was  the  land  where  He  found  Israel.  The 
reference  to  Egypt,  with  Keil,  is  artificial.  As 
31K  is  clearly  defined  from  the  preceding,  so  it 
is  placed  also  in  reference  to  what  follows,  e.  g., 
ver.  13.  Tha  prominence  given  to  the  leading 
through  the  wilderness  is  genuinely  Deuterono- 
mic.  Comp.  viii.  2  sq.,  15  sq.;  xi.  6 ;  xxix.  4  sq.; 
i.  1.  As  the  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  evidently 
presupposed,  it  is  the  more  readily  passed  over 


here  in  silenoe  beoause  Israel  is  here  spoken  of 
as  a  nation,  and  Israel's  national  existence  dates 
from  Sinai,  from  the  wilderness.  Fonnd  either 
after  he  had  sought  him  in  Egypt,  the  one  that 
was  lost  (Luke  xv.  4)  without  bim,  or  had  found 
out,  selected  (Ps.  lxxxix.  20)  since  he  had  closed 
the  covenant  with  him  at  Sinai,  or  simply  met 
with  him ;  thus  Israel  found  itself,  began  its 
conscious  existence,  when  Jehovah  took  it  into 
His  school,  to  train  and  educate  it  to  a  people, 
(Hoc.  ix.  10,  a  description  as  to  the  other  side). 
Schultz  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  Lord  first 
appeared  to  Israel  in  the  pillar  of  fire  and  oloud 
in  the  desert,  Ex.  xiii.  20  t*q.  The  emphasis,  he 
remarks  oorrectly,  does  not  lie  upon  the  finding, 
but  upon  the  desert  land,  which  is  made  still  more 
explicit  by  the  (1).  The  waste  (Gen.  i.  2), 
from  nnn  literally  ;  the  dense,  close  wilderness, 
where  no  way  is,  Ps.  evii.  40.  Comp,  upon  i.  1, 
31.  Howling  :  emphasizes  the  horrible  howl¬ 
ing  of  the  beasts  of  the  desert,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night.  Led  him  (compassed 
him)  about — near  Him  in  his  love,  to  oare  for, 
(Ps.  xzvi.  6)  but  also  to  protect  as  a  shield;  (the 
pillar  of  fire  and  oloud,  Zeoh.  ii.  8).  131;  to 
keep,  watch,  preserve.  Giber.:  the  pu¬ 

pil  (of  the  well-known  little  man,  pet,  the 
daughter,  for  the  miniature  image  of  him  who 
looks  in  the  eyes  of  another),  literally  the  man 
(EPK)  of  the  eye.  Or  should  one  go  back  to  the 
signification  of  tflK  from  which  tf*K  is  derived 
to  bend,  thus  the  arched  eye-ball.  Others  :  the 
eye-lid.  Generally  the  comparison  intimates 
that  Jehovah  had  not  left  Israel  out  of  His  Bight ; 
the  most  oareful,  thoughtful  protection,  Ps.  xvii. 
8;  Zech.  ii.  12.  On  account  of  the  desert,  of  the 
hostile  nations,  but  especially  after  the  rejection 
of  the  old,  for  preservation  of  the  new  generation. 
The  first  and  second,  and  third  and  fourth  clauses 
are  parallel  to  each  other,  as  also  in  ver.  7. 
[“  The  whole  description  of  what  the  Lord  did 
for  Israel,  vers.  10-14,  is  figurative."  Israel  is 
represented  as  a  man  ready  to  perish  in  the 
wilderness,  and  so  found  and  rescued  by  God. 
But  there  is  no  design  or  attempt  to  bring  out  in 
their  succession,  the  events  in  Israel's  history,  or 
what  God  had  done  for  them.  Only  those  are 
selected  which  bear  upon  the  general  theme  and 
purpose  of  the  song. — A.  G.l.  Ver.  11  gives  the 
desert  figure  of  the  eagle.  Israel  is  the  eagle's 
brood  in  the  nest  (Jp  a  separated  mountainous 
place)  in  the  rocks  at  Sinai.  Jehovah  atira  it 
up,  as  He  came  down  over  it  in  the  giving  of  the 


law  (her  young,  from  Su,  the  stripped,  naked, 
featherless young).  Farther:  thepillarof fire  and 
oloud  was  like  the  outspread  wings  1  Indeed  He 
took  it  and  bare  it  in  His  power  and  love,  and 
with  what  patience?  As  the  eagle  is  the  subject, 
the  suffixes  refer  to  the  nest,  or  to  each  indivi¬ 
dual  one  of  the  young.  Ver.  12  is  a  continuous 
exposition  of  the  figure  used.  (Oth ebs  refer 
alone  and  with  him  to  Israel).  For  the  rest 
comp.  Ex.  xix.  4.  (Ah  out  of  Egypt  so  in  the  way 
to  Canaan),  Gen.  i.  2;  Dent.  i.  81.  It  is  only  a 
two-membered  strophe,  as  ver.  9.  [Keil  :  “  If 
no  other  god  stood  by  the  Lord  to  help  Him,  He 
thereby  laid  Israel  under  tbe  obligation  to  serve 
Him  alone  as  its  God." — A.  G.].  Ver.  18  treats 
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of  the  partly  begun  and  partly  approaching  oe 
cupation  of  the  mountainous  Canaan.  With  the 
high  places  was  the  “  earth,”  (land)  promised 
to  Israel,  assured.  The  occupation  of  Gilead  was 
the  beginning  of  the  victorious  dominion  (chap, 
iii.).  So  the  enjoyment  of  Canaan  is  described 
with  prophetic  foresight,  as  in  viii.  7-10.  Comp, 
upon  ri.  8.  Palms,  date  trees  growing  upon  the 
mountains,  as  well  as  bees  building  their  hires  in 
the  rocks  introduce  honey  into  Palestine ;  olive 
trees  are  found  in  apparently  the  most  unpro¬ 
ductive  places.  A  pleasant,  obildlike  enjoyment, 
because  throughout  a  blessing.  Yer.  14  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation.  The  specification  “  testifies  to  the 
general  faithfulness  of  the  song,”  (Hbrdbr)  the 
East  Jordan  land  was  an  earnest  of  the  far¬ 
ther  side.  dSh:  that  whioh  is  drawn  out 
through  strokes  or  rubbing,  the  milk  from  the 
milking.  dSt)  the  selected,  picked  out;  hence  the 
fat,  generally  the  best,  (Num.  xviii.  12)  here 
strengthened  still  further  by  the  kidneys,  the 
very  fiuest  wheat  (in  reference  to  the  flour)  or 
in  the  sice  of  the  grains.  Lastly  the  bubbling, 
foaming  red  wine  (Qen.  xlix.  11).  The  last 
clause  here,  as  in  ver.  7,  takes  the  form  of  an  ad¬ 
dress.  The  five-membered  strophe  also  shows 
the  poetic  fervor.  For  the  rest  comp.  Numb, 
xxxii.  1 ;  Esek.  xxxix.  18.  (It  may  be  regarded 
as  a  four-membered  strophe  thus:  butter  of  kine 
and  milk  of  sheep  with  the  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams 
of  the  breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat 
of  kidneys  of  wheat.  And  thou  didst  drink  the 
pure  blood  of  the  grape).  [Fat  of  kidneys  was, 
as  the  best  fat,  specified  as  a  part  of  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  animals  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the 
Lord,  and  henoe  the  figure  here — for  the  finest, 
most  nutritious  wheat. — A.  0.]. 

8.  Vers.  15-18.  The  apostacy  of  Israel  oomes 
to  pass  as  was  already  foreseen,  vi.  11 ;  viii.  12 
sq. ;  zzxi.  20.  Yer.  16.  Jeshurun,  found  twice 
elsewhere  in  Dent,  (zxxiii.  5,  26)  and  in  Is.  xliv. 
2.  Beyond  question  from  18^;  comp.  Jesharim, 
Num.  xxiii.  10  (Josh.  x.  18;  2  Sam.  i.  18).  it 
is  not  a  diminutive  (Gbsbn  ius  :  the  pious,  pre¬ 
cise,  blameless  little  people),  whioh  is  destitute 
of  philologioal  (comp.  Hemqst.  :  Balaam ,  p.  98), 
proof  (the  pE^K,  Ter.  10,  referred  to,  is  cor¬ 
rectly  with  (Dblitzsoh)  rather:  the  man,  if  not 
man-like),  and  an  appellatio  blanda  et  eharititiva 
does  not  accord  well  with  the  serious  character 
of  the  passage  in  whioh  “  a  loving  being,  but  no 
mere  lover  speaks,”  but  is  perhaps  a  nomen  pro - 
prium;  the  just,  honorable  man,  the  just,  the 
righteous ;  but  by  no  means  the  happy  or  the 
like,  not  even  the  justified  (Calvin)  although 
that  is  nearer  the  truth.  The  legal  character, 
the  national  essence  or  nature  of  Israel  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  this  term.  (Comp.  ver.  4).  Over 
against  the  idea  of  the  nation,  as  it  rests  in  Je¬ 
hovah,  enters  so  much  more  offensively  the  cha¬ 
racter  in  which  Israel  actually  appears  in  the 
world.  A  prophetio  preterite.  Johlson  sees 
in  Jeshurun  a  pun,  whioh  the  figure  of  the  fat 
and  kicking  oz  (“W)  completes.  Comp.  Aots  ix. 

6  (Hos.  iv.  16;  xiii.  6).  The  direot  address  in 
the  second  person  vividly  interrupts,  and  gives 
greater  energy  to  the  statement  begun  in  the 
third  person.  It  is  not  jocosely  spoken,  as  Ew- 


ald,  but  the  keenest  sacred  irony.  [By  reminding 
them  of  what  they  were  in  idra,  of  what  they  were 
called  to  in  character  and  dignity,  he  censures 
more  severely  their  guilt  and  perfidy. — A.  O.J. 

rhSlrt  is  the  pathetic  form  for  D*nStt  both  in  the 
old  and  in  the  later  Aramaio  Hebrew.  Comp, 
vers.  6,  4.  [Lightly  esteemed,  from  to 
treat  as  a  fool. — A.  G.].  Ver.  16.  The  plural 
form,  which  gives  the  poetioal  coloring,  occurs 
instead  of  the  previously  used  singular,  as  in  ver. 
7.  Upon  the  provocation  of  the  divine  zeal 
(jealousy),  oomp.  iv.  24,  25:  v.  9;  vi.  16.  The 
covenant  is  a  marriage  covenant,  (xzzi.  16). 
D'lf.  “  those  standing  beyond  marriage,  and  the 
relationship  effeeted  by  it,  xxv.  6,”  Schulte. 
For  the  rest  comp.  vii.  25  ;  xxvii.  16.  A  two- 
membered  strophe,  as  vers.  9,  12.  Ver.  17. 
DHtf.  Baalim,  lords  (1  Cor.  viii.  6),  Demons  T 
Further  oomp.  zi.  28 ;  xiii.  7 ;  xxix.  26.  [Woros- 
worth:  “  Wasters,  de- troy ers.”  Bib.Com:  “As 
indicating  the  malignant  character  of  the  deities 
in  heathen  worship.” — A.  G.l.  New. — Lately 
risen  in  a  temporal,  as  the  following  clause  in  a 
local  sense,  in  both  references  not  God,  Jer. 
zxiii.  28  sq.  (Schultz  figuratively ;  not  worth 
much),  Baumoartbn:  Israel  had  no  historical 
relations  with  them.  To  understand  the  second 
clause,  came  newly  up,  temporally  also,  is 
tautological,  and  is  not  demanded  by  the  paral¬ 
lelism.  The  third  member  is  parallel  to  the  first, 
the  fourth  to  the  second.  In  ver.  18  be  renews 
at  the  close  what  was  said  in  ver.  15 ;  there 
using  the  masculine,  and  here  the  feminine  ter¬ 
mination.  as :  to  make  thick  is  also  to  form 

(*vy  in  the  plural :  birth-throes)  thus  in  a  verbal 

way  reconciling  the  figure  of  bearing  ("iS*  to 
break  through,  of  the  birth)  with  the  rock;  with 
respeot  to  its  source,  e.  g.,  the  noble  metal,  may 
be  actually  said  to  be  born  of  the  iron  stone  of 
the  rock,  'tfn  from  HEfa,  to  forsake,  forget, 
Knobcl,  8chultz,  Kbil  ;  from  TTET,  to  neglect. 
The  direct  address  appears  again  as  at  the  close 
of  ver.  1 4.  God  as  the  woman  in  birth  throes  ( Pa. 
ii.  7 ;  zc.  2 ;  Isa.  xlix.  16;  Gal.  iv.  19).  [««  To 

bring  out  more  prominently  the  base  ingratitude 
of  the  people,  he  represents  the  creation  of  Is- 
rael  by  Jehovah,  the  Rook  of  its  salvation,  under 
the  figure  of  generation  and  birth,  in  which  the 
paternal  and  maternal  love  of  the  Lord  to  His 
people  had  manifested  itself.”  Kbil. — A.  G.] 

4.  Vers.  19-25.  The  judgment  of  Jehovah  upon 
His  apostate  people,  proceeds  upon  a  personal 
observation.  He  needs  no  testimony,  ver.  19.  A 
comprehensive  t  wo-membered  strophe,  as  ver.  1 6, 
9,  12.  (Comp.  i.  84).  Schultz  :  “  From  indig¬ 
nation  at,  sq.”  Hkrxhkimbr:  “On  account  of 
the  provocation  of,  sq.”  [Our  version  brings  out 
the  force  of  the  preposition  as  well,  and  is  equally 
as  intelligible  as  those  suggested. — A.  G.].  Yer. 
20.  The  declaration  of  the  judgment.  Comp, 
zzzi.  17,  18.  He  speaks  after  the  manner  of 
men  (Gen.  zzzvii.  20).  They  are  no  more  re¬ 
garded  with  favor ;  He  will  only  see  what  their 
end,  their  last  sins  and  last  punishments  will 
be.  The  reason  is  their  wicked  and  faithless 
(ver.  4)  way,  which  with  them  comes  to  the 
uttermost  (1  These,  ii.  16).  Yer.  21.  The  re- 
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tribution  will  at  last  oor respond  to  the  offenoe 
Not  God,  is  not  a  monster  (1  Cor.  wiii.  4  sq. ; 
x.  IV  sq.),  to  which  in.  a  corresponding  way  44  not 
people,”  would  signify  44  an  inhuman  people,  re¬ 
pulsive  and  frightful,"  (Ewald,  in  order  to  bring 
iuto  the  text  in  a  historical  way  the  Assyrians), 
but:  as  idols  to  which  the  heathen  correspond. 
Moreover  the  no-gods  are  explained  through  the 
term  vanities  (nothingness);  they  are  as  the 
breath  of  men,  fugitive  human  forms  (Mail.  xv. 
9);  and  no-people  through  and  the  alli¬ 
teration  between  and  ^371.  The  designa¬ 
tion  occurs  with  more  express  reference  to  Is¬ 
rael,  and  is  thus,  as  even  Knobel  concedes,  44  not 
to  be  pressed,"  not  even  44  to  the  Syrians  under 
Baasha  and  Ahab."  generally  not  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  nation.  No-people  in  the  view  of  Israel, 
a  foolish  nation  acoordmg  to  Israel's  own  con¬ 
science,  is  a  godless  nation,  one  which  has  gone 
hitherto  its  own  way,  etc .  (Eph.  ii.  12).  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  biblical  commentary  upon 
this  passage.  Comp,  also  ver.  6  ;  thus  it  is  suoh 
a  nation  or  people,  who  (notwithstanding  all  the 
grace  they  had  reoeived)  are,  as  they  are  by  na¬ 
ture  (comp.  iv.  6  sq.).  The  emphasising  of  the 
Gentile  world  for  the  end  of  Israel,  Rom.  x.  19 
(1  These,  ii.  16,  16).  The  reception  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  in  the  place  of  Israel  is  oertainly  and  liter¬ 
ally  contained  in  this  verse.  [No-people  is 
not  a  people  whioh  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
a  people,  because  it  is  behind  the  Israelites  in 
its  outward  organisation,  or  in  its  culture  and 
general  civilisation,  but  beoause  it  does  not  rest 
as  to  its  existence  and  growth  upon  the  choice 
of  God,  because  it  does  not  44  recognise  Him  as 
its  Head  and  King,"  because  it  does  not  submit 
itself  to  His  statutes  and  judgments,  (Deut.  iv. 
6)  which  alone  make  a  wise  or  understanding 
people.  The  designation  does  not  imply  any  in¬ 
feriority  in  worldly  or  secular  respects  on  the 
part  of  those  to  whom  it  is  applied. 

The  Aposile  Paul,  quoting  (Rom.  x.  19),  the 
preoise  words  of  the  Sbpt.  here,  gives  the  true 
interpretation,  and  puts  their  significance,  as 
teaching  the  adoption  of  the  Gentiles  in  the  place 
of  the  Jews  beyond  question,  by  any  one  who 
accepts  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle  as  inspired. 
His  use  of  this  passage,  too,  ought  to  settle  the 
question  as  to  the  inspiration  of  this  song,  and 
as  to  its  Mosaio  anthorship. — A.  G.l.  It  is  no¬ 
where  said  in  ver.  22  sq.,  that  the  Lord  would 
use  the  Gentiles  only  as  a  rod  against  Israel 
comp.  ver.  81,  as  Kamphausen  asserts;  and  what 
else  is  44  the  provoking  and  angering  "  (ver.  16) 
in  this  connection,  than  what  J.  H.  Miohaelis 
44  illustrates  metaphorically  by  the  spirit  of  a 
loving  husbftnd,  who  sees  himself  scorned  by  his 
wife,  and  takes  some  poor  maiden  in  her  place, 
as  Ahasuerus  Esther  in  the  place  of  Vashti." 
The  description  whioh  underlies  and  grounds 
the  judioial  sentence,  ver.  22,  corresponds  to 
these  awful  extremities  (iv.  24;  vi.  15).  Comp, 
upon  xxix.  19.  The  dimension  even  to  the 
lowest  (sheol)  hell  (the  chasm,  abyss;  see 
Hupfeld  upon  Ps.  lxvi.)  aooording  to  whioh  this 
stands  as  the  underworld  in  opposition  to  bea- 
Ten, — here  the  lowest  depth  (xxx.  18)  may  be 
intended, — presents  the  judgment  first  of  all  as 
s  destruction  reaching  beyond  the  earthly  life, 


and  continuing  in  Sheol,  (Num.  xvi.  80  sq. )  The 
intensive  extent  or  compass  in  the  next  place, 
when  the  fire  which  is  kindled  (xi.  17)  consumes 
indeed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  expresses 
the  judgment,  as  in  the  analogy  of  Sodom  (xxix. 
22  sq.),  extending  from  Palestine,  and  spreading 
out  to  one  which  concerns  the  whole  world. 
[The  judgment  thus  described  was  not  to  fall 
upon  Israel  alone,  it  was  first  to  suffer.  44  But 
the  words  were  not  intended  to  foretell  one  par¬ 
ticular  judgment,  but  refer  to  judgment  in  its 
totality  and  universality,  as  realised  in  the  course 
of  centuries  in  different  judgments  upon  the  na¬ 
tions,  and  only  to  be  completely  fulfilled  at  the 
end  of  the  world."  Keil. — A.  G.].  (2  Pet.  iii.  7). 
Thus  only  does  it  oorrespond  with  the  universal 
idea  of  Israel.  Sinoe  the  land  of  promise  loses 
its  peculiar  significance  through  the  curse  of 
God,  the  heaven  of  Israel  passed  away  with  the 
temple,  there  exists  in  Christ  with  the  new  Is¬ 
rael,  which  is  entirely,  completely  spiritual,  al¬ 
ready  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  according 
to  the  8pirit.  Israel  is  the  nearest  ohjeot  of  the 
Divine  love-judgment,  ver.  28  sq.  The  tran¬ 
sition  to  another  figure,  comp.  xxxi.  11,  21.  In 
masses  one  upon  another ;  as  a  warrior  against 
his  enemies,  exhausting  bis  arrows  to  the  very 
last  one  in  his  quiver,  heaps  them  together 
around  the  enemy.  Ver.  24.  TITO,  to  draw,  ex¬ 
haust,  or  simply  to  extend,  make  thin.  the 

licking,  lapping  flame,  used  of  fever,  burning 
pestilenoe.  3Dp,  out,  thrust,  blow.  Comp.  Lev. 
xxvi.  22.  [Keil  paraphrases  44  when  hunger, 
pestilenoe,  plague,  have  brought  them  to  the 
verge  of  destruction  1  will  send,  sq." — A.  G.]. 

Ver.  25.  *73#  in  Piel:  lonely,  bereaved,  made 
childless,  (Gen.  xliii.  14).  the  olosed, 

within  the  tent,  house,  where  especially  are  the 
wives  and  children.  'WO,  the  chosen,  manly 
youth,  especially  soldiers.  to  have  gray 

hairs,  (Lev.  xix.  82). 

5.  Vers.  26-48.  In  suoh  a  position  to  the  world 
would  God  bring  them,  but  they  should  not  dis¬ 
appear  entirely  from  the  raoe.  In  ver.  26,  in 
which  he  passes  from  the  sentence  to  its  execu¬ 
tion.  I  said  occurs  as  44  he  said  "  (ver.  20)  and 
with  a  similar  purport  HMS,  used  only  here, 
may  mean:  to  drive  into  every  oorner,  or:  to 
cast  out  from  every  oorner  (Schultz)  ;  the  last 
signification  may  agree  with  the  connection,  but 
not  the  first. — To  blow  away  agrees  still  bet¬ 
ter,  so  that  they  are  dispersed.  Vulo.,  Luther, 
according  to  the  Rabbinical  solution  DTI  'K  BK : 
where  are  they  T  L  «.,  destroyed  beyond  any 
trace,  so  that  one  seeks  after  them  in  vain. 
Others  :  to  make  an  end.  Others  still :  they 
are  exposed,  abandoned  as  the  oorners  of  the 
fields  to  the  poor.  Or  deriving  it  from  anger, 
to  let  this  have  success  or  oontrol).  ro#  in 
Hiphil :  remove  the  Sabbath  from  their  memory 
(Lev.  xxvi.  48).  Comp.  xxv.  19.  Once  more  a 
two-membered  strophe.  Ver.  27.  What  restrains 
Jehovah  from  this  utter  destruction  is  not  any¬ 
thing  in  Israel,  not  even  anything  in  Him  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Israel, — this  is  the  icy  chfiraoter  of 
the  passage, — but  Jehovah  fears  His  wrath  of 
(upon)  the  enemy,  t.  because  the  oppres- 
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sors  of  Israel,  if  they  should  ignore  (misunder- 
stand)  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  and  not  tueir  power 
(Isa.  xxvi.  11)  had  destroyed  Israel,  would  ex- 
olte  His  wrath.  Comp.  Cicero  :  pro  Flaeco ,  o.  28, 
oited  bj  Baumqartbn.  The  impeachment  of 
His  honor  or  glory  through  the  enemy  is  to  be 
explained  perhaps  as  ix.  28.  There  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  an  intimation  also  of  the  gracious  pur¬ 
pose  of  God  toward  the  Gentiles.  The  blessed¬ 
ness  of  all  is  indeed  the  glory  of  God.  The 
world  should  not  occupy  suoh  a  position  to  Is 
fael  on  its  own  account ;  it  should  execute  and 
recognize  the  judgment  of  God  upon  Israel; 
therefore  it  is  arrested,  however  little  the  nation 
deserves  it.  As  Israel  e.  g.,  ix.  4  sq.,  could  not 
assert  its  own  goodness  as  a  motive,  so  with  the 
gentile  world  its  power ;  there  the  heart,  here 
the  hand.  In  what  follows,  the  correct  reasons 
Are  presented  against  these  possible  false  rea¬ 
sons:  not  the  gentile  power,  but  Israel’s  corrup¬ 
tion,  which  presents  it  as  ripe  for  overthrow,  is 
the  reason  for  its  destruction  by  Jehovah.  Thus 
▼er.  28  gives  the  reasons  for  ver.  26,  so  that  ver. 
27  forms  the  conclusion  to  ver.  26.  We  have  still 
the  words  of  God,  as  also  in  the  reasons  given 
for  the  declaration  of  the  judgment  (ver.  20) ; 
Khobel:  “the  author  here  proceeds  with  his 
own  words.”  That  the  disoourse  treats  of  Israel 
is  not  doubtful,  as  Saok  thinks,  because  the  'to, 
whieh  is  more  oommonly  used  for  the  gentiles, 
occurs  here.  It  stands  for  Israel  also,  e.  g.>  iv. 
6  sq.,  agrees  well  with  the  more  general  style 
here,  and  moreover  when  emphasized  oould  well 
serve  to  present  the  equality  of  Israel  and  the 
Gentiles.  Void  of  counsel,  generally;  not 
knowing  what  to  advise,  they  have  lost  the  power 
of  wise  consideration,  oounsels,  or:  lost,  ruined, 
truly  with  respect  to  that  with  whioh  they  might 
consult ;  they  do  not  take  advioe  from  the  law 
of  God  (iv.  6  sq  ).  TOUJ1,  comp,  with  W2  ver. 
7.  The  moral  corruption  has  wrought  intellec¬ 
tual.  With  reference  to  this  sign  of  deserved 
destruction,  Moses  breaks  out,  ver.  29,  in  a  sad 

lamentation :  lb  I  (it  will  not  be  so,  surely  not 
in  the  whole  people).  [The  particle  expresses 
here  the  simple  oonaition  without  any  wish,  im¬ 
plying  that  the  condition  does  not  exist,  or  is  un¬ 
certain. — A.  G.].  Luke  xix.  42.  Comp.  vers.  6, 
7,  and  upon  ver.  20.  HK?  especially  what  fol¬ 
lows,  that  Israel  oould  not  have  the  viotory,  but 
that  its  end  was  near.  Ver.  80  is  usually  under¬ 
stood  of  the  unsuccessful  wars  of  Israel,  from 
which  either  the  Gentiles  could  peroeive  (this  is 
expressed  ver.  27  sq.),  how  Jehovah  gave  over 
His  people,  or  that  Israel  should  perceive  and 
oonsider.  More  correctly:  the  review  of  the 
earlier  history,  which  they  were  not  considering 
(ver.  29  comp,  with  ver.  7)  would  prove  to  them 
how  mighty  Israel  oould  be,  (Lev.  xxvi.  8;  comp. 
Josh,  xxiii.  10).  But,  since  the  aotual  case  is 
altogether  the  reverse,  the  self-judgment  of  their 
end  must  follow  upon  this  review,  ('K,  how 
would  it  still  HO  thus  be,  namely :  it  would,  sq. 

kS~DK  except  (according  to  the  usual  inter¬ 
pretation  )Aheir  Rock,  sq.,  or:  the  actual  case  was 
that,  sq.).  Their  Rook,  as  is  clear  from  the  pa¬ 
rallel  clause,  is  Jehovah  (ver.  4).  Ver.  81  gives 
the  proof  through  a  comparison  of  Jehovah  wi»h 


that  whioh  the  Gentiles  call  their  rock.  Their 
gods  could  only  be  called  rock,  never  be  so,  (ver. 
21).  Moses  inoludes  himself  with  his  people 
(according  to  the  idea,  [t.  the  true  Israel]). 

D'S'Si)  Schultz:  Against  the  faithless  ones 
who  had  proved  the  vanity  of  idols.  Most:* 
8inoe  they  even  had  experienced  the  omnipotence 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  weakness  of  all  gods  besides 
Him,  as  e.  g.,  of  Egypt,  Moab,  Midian.  (Numb, 
xxiii.  24).  Perhaps  still  more  simply: — And 
our  enemies  are  judges.  Israel’s  judges  (Ex. 
xxi.  22)  instead  of  Jehovah,  carry  out  His  judi¬ 
cial  sentence,  and  do  nothing  more.  Thus  ver. 
81  connects  itself  with  the  close  of  ver.  80:  be¬ 
cause  the  rock  of  the  heathen,  the  gods  whom 
they  worship,  are  not  as  Jehovah,  so  the  Rock 
of  Israel  must  have  given  it  into  their  power. 
Otherwise  Israel  would,  as  of  old,  have  been  victo¬ 
rious  in  the  field,  instead  of  as  now  recognizing  its 
enemies  as  its  judges.  V er.  82  holds  a  similar  re¬ 
lation  to  ver.  81 ,  and  ver.  80,  as  ver.  28,  to  vers.  26 
and  27.  Israel  bad  placed  itself  on  an  equality, 
in  pleasure  and  pride  (ver.  15),  with  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  indeed  with  those  of  Canaan,  against 
whom  a  previous  judgment  of  God  had  long  ago 
warned,  and  is  soon  therefore  to  be  upon  an 
equality  with  them,  in  punishment  likewise, 
(xxix.  22).  Against  Sack  and  those  who  with 
him  apply  vers.  82,  88  to  the  Gentiles,  Kkil  as¬ 
serts  “  that  throughout  the  Old  Testament  the 
corruption  of  the  Israelites,  and  never  that  of 
the  Gentiles,  is  oompared  with  that  of  Sodom,  sq.; 
Isa.  i.  10;  iii.  9;  Jer.  xxiii.  14;  Ezek.  xvi.  46 
sq.”  Their  wine,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  oompared 
with  any  such,  is  of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  is  a 
scion  from  that,  (911  as  xxix.  17).  Ver.  88. 
“The  sweetness  of  the  luxuries  was  a  bitter, 
fatal  poison  to  the  dwellers  in  the  garden  of 
God.”  Baumqartbh.  As  ver.  29  Moses,  so  now 
ver.  84  Jehovah  breaks  up  the  thought  into  the 
form  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  The  position  of 
the  world  to  Israel  should  thus  not  be  for  the 
glory  of  its  power,  but  for  the  glorv  of  the  Lord; 
Israel  should  be  judged  through  the  world,  but 
from  the  Lord.  Kin  refers  to  the  immediately 
foregoing,  only  so  far  as  the  corruption  of  Israel 
involves  guilt  whioh  demands  punishment,  for  as 
corruption  is  it  plainly  discovered,  manifested, 
ver.  82  sq.,  thus  in  any  oase  not  “  concealed,” 
as  Schultz  renders  DD2,  whioh  is  found  only 
here.  But  the  rendering  also  by  “  preserved,” 
or:  “  ooiled  up,”  “  shrivelled,  bound,”  (Is.  viii. 
16)  does  not  accord  well  with  the  sins  of  the 
people  as  such ;  but  does  agree  well  with  the 
guilt,  the  recorded  guilt  registers  which  were 
rolled  together,  so  that  nothing  might  fall  out 
and  be  lost.  Job  xiv.  17;  Hos.  xiii.  12,  and  Dan. 
vii.  10;  but  Ps.  oxxxix.  6;  Mai.  iii.  16,  do  not 
belong  here.  The  sense  is  perfectly  clear  from 
the  parallel  sealed  op,  £.  «.,  still  secret,  but  to 
be  opened  in  due  time.  (Dao.  xii.  9).  The  tre*- 
sores  (treasure  chamDor)  according  to  xxviii. 
12  is  heaven.  Comp,  upon  the  whole  xxix.  28. 
Ver.  86.  What  it  is  whioh  this  refers  to  is  desig¬ 
nated  here  more  precisely  under  the  known  pro¬ 
minence  of  the  literal  8upreme  Judge,  (Gen. 

xviii.  25).  'S  not :  “  vengeance,  as  well  as  pun¬ 
ishment,  is  prepared  with  me”  (HsaxHsfriBB), 
whioh  would  be  the  same  as  ver.  84 ;  but  it  be- 
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longs  to  me,  is  my  part.  The  judge,  the  avenger 
am  I  peculiarly  (Eom.  xii.  19;  Heb.  x.  80). 
DpJ  is  destination,  judicial  sentenoe,  decision, 

and  henee  first  vengeance.  D*7W  Piel :  consum¬ 
mation,  restitution,  reaches  to  the  end  of  Israel. 
When  your  support  gives  way,  your  pride,  your 
secure  confidence  wavers,  then  is  the  time  of 
Qod;  for  now,  only  kept  sealed,  but  then  also 
manifested  where  it  was  perhaps  little  expeoted, 
the  day  of  their  oalamity  is  at  hand.  TK  liter¬ 
ally:  crushing,  oppressive  burden.  The  singu¬ 
lar  includes  all  that  shall  come  upon  them,  as 
that  which  is  prepared  (vii.  10).  Ver.  86.  In 
which  Moses  again  is  the  speaker,  gives  a  new 
reason  for  the  judgment  in  due  time,  and  intro¬ 
duces  also  a  new  element.  The  mere  fact  that 
Jehovah  appears  as  the  one  judging,  allows  us 
to  infer  a  separation  (Qen.  xviii.  28  sq.),  or  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  solemn  and  formal  ^DJJ,  while 

hitherto  'll  (ver.  28)  fir  at  most  DJ?  ver. 
6  had  been  used  of  Israel,  renders  that  inference 
more  probable.  The  parallel  VUj?  strengthens 
it,  since  the  wopd  refers  to  the  true  servants, 
those  who  are  faithful  in  Israel.  The  judgment 
as  a  sifting.  The  people  of  the  Lord  indeed  in 
name,  but  in  nature  apostate  (so  also  Heb.  x.  80) 
causes  and  experiences  the  judgment,  which 
not  only  procures  their  right,  does  not  prevent 
their  punishment,  but  as  generally,  it  procures 
right  to  the  true  Israel,  who  correspond  to  its 
idea,,  so  especially  by  such  a  distinction  it  helps 
that  part  of  Israel  which  constitutes  this  people 
of  the  Lord,  to  its  vindication  (Rom.  xi  ).  Thus 
also  the  name  of  Israel  in  the  best  sense,  is  not 
extirpated,  oomp.  ver.  26;  as  a  sign  of  judgment 
so  also  of  meroy.  DfUTT.  The  sorrow  of  His  own 
gives  Him  sorrow  (Ps.  xo.  18 ;  Matt.  xxiv.  22). 
His  seeing  corresponds  with  ver.  19 :  (here  the 
apostacy,  here  the  result  of  the  execution  of  the 
judgment,  whioh  is  such  that  it  excites  to  compas¬ 
sion  :  power,  with  national  strength,  namely,  run 
out,  dried  up,  exhausted.  DDK  a  noun  whioh  takes 
the  place  of  a  verb  and  signifies  to  cease,  t.  «.,  is 
no  more.  The  fourth-time  occurring  paronomasia 
ailjn  "iWj?. — There  Is  none  shat  ap  or  left. 
Ksil,  Kmobbl:  the  married  and  single,  i.  <?.,  all 
men.  Baumoabtsh  :  the  captive  and  freed-man. 
Ewald:  dose  and  liberal,  i.  «.,  all,  as  our  thick 
and  thin,  is  in  any  case  a  proverbial  designation 
of  persons;  but  scarcely  of  boys  who  were  still  at 
home,  and  those  of  age;  scarcely  also  of  the  im¬ 
pure,  who  must  remain  at  home,  and  in  this  re¬ 
ference  the  free,  but  either  servants  and  freed- 
man,  p13fj?  the  ruled),  or  the  men  of  rank  (who 
remain  in  the  house)  and  the  oommon  people. 
8ohultz,  Mkibr:  the  vassal  and  the  lord,  the 
borrower  and  the  lender,  or  one  bound  to  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  free.  Understanding  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  things,  some  render  it:  the  shut  up 
(treasures)  and  the  left  free  (the  herd  in  the 
field),  the  precious  and  the  trifling,  and  the  like. 
Israel's  nationality  is  at  an  end.  Ver.  87  cor¬ 
responding  to  ver.  20.  It  is  naturally  not  the 
servants  of  the  Lord,  ver.  86,  who  are  addressed, 
since  they  have  held  fast  to  Him  as  their  Lord, 
but  the  question  oouoerns  the  larger  part  of  Is¬ 
rael.  Their  gods,  and  with  this  the  rook 
used  ironically  here  is  not  easily  misunderstood. 


Literally,  Jehovah  alone  could  be  the  Root  (ver. 
80),  but  they  have  despised  Him  (ver.  16),  and 
strange  gods,  ver.  16  sq.,  have  become  their 
rock,  even  a  rook  as  that  of  the  Gentiles,  ver.  81. 
The  theme  of  the  song  in  all  its  variations  is  re¬ 
peated.  Ver.  88.  Sbpt.,  Vulq.,  Luth.,  Sohults, 
4‘  Whose  sacrificial  tat  they  ate,  the  wine  of  whose 
drink-offerings  they  drank,"  as  if  it  was  said  of 
the  Israelites,  while  yet  both  the  fat  is  burned 
for  the  deity  (Lev.  iii.  8  sq.)  and  the  libations 
are  poured  out  before  it  (Num.  xv.  6),  and  this 
is  certainly  to  be  specially  retained  here,  with 
respect  to  the  way  of  the  Lord,  in  order  to  bring 
out  more  prominently  the  qui  [^u/d]  pro  quo 
right.  The  gods  ate  and  drank  in  this  way  (iv. 
28) ;  had  in  Israel  so  good  an  entertainment. 
Upon  IDlp’  oomp.  Num.  x.  86.  A  covering  and 
defence  they  oould  still  claim  from  them,  in  any 
case  it  is  the  cloud  pillar  of  Jehovah  over  His 
people  which  is  referred  to. 

Ver.  89.  The  connection  through  their  own 
sight,  especially  with  respect  to  that  upon  whioh 
they  were  visibly  trusting,  is  an  altogether  fitting 
connection.  Now,  after  the  strange  gods  have 
proved  their  powerlessness.  Kin,  'JK  *JK,  an 
emphatic  repetition,  and  at  the  same  time  an  ex¬ 
position  of  the  name  Jehovah.  There  is  no  God 
besides  (with)  me  (ver.  12;  iii.  24),  thus  Kin  is 
equivalent  to  OTt/RH;  Jehovah  alone  the  true 
God  (John  viii.  24).  Sohults:  “  Jehovah  oould 
not  be  the  true  being,  having  the  cause  of  His 
being  in  Himself,  purely  dependent  upon  Himself 
alone,  if  He  had  any  one  beside  Himself,  whioh 
He  Himself  could  not  be."  Baumoabtbn:  **  Je¬ 
hovah  the  absolute  subject."  What  this  exclu¬ 
siveness  and  unchangeableness  of  His  being  says 
in  the  sphere  of  His  deity,  that,  the  killing  and 
the  making  alive  (n'nKl  alluding  to  Jehovah,  in 
any  case  to  the  immediately  following  Tl,  ver. 
40)  the  wounding  and  healing,  say  in  the  sphere 
of  the  becoming  (Werdens)  and  the  mutable,  the 
creature.  Kill,  wound,  at  first  because  of  the 
judgment ;  make  alive,  heal,  in  reference  to 
the  true  people  of  God,  the  servants  of  the  Lord, 
(ver.  86)  by  which  oontrast  it  was  intimated  that 
the  suffering  whioh  they  endure  here, is  salvation 
through  the  hand  of  God.  Moreover  'T  here 
and  in  ver.  40  forms  an  antithesis  to  T  ver.  86. 
The  declared  execution  of  the  judgment  in  ven- 
geanoe  and  in  mercy  is  confirmed  ver.  40,  for  men, 
and  henoe,  in  the  divine  condescending  love  after 

the  manner  of  men,  by  the  oath.  To  heaven _ 

the  throne  of  God,  essentially  as  if  it  was :  by 
myself,  but  formally  as  men  are  accustomed  to 
swear,  who  by  the  lifting  up  of  the  hand  confess 
and  invoke  Him  (Gen.  xiv.  22).  Tl  the  oath 
formula:  as  truly  as  I  live,  by  my  life.  What  is 
sworn  follows.  The  oath  reaches  over  the  whole 
world  to  heaven.  Jehovah  has  to  show  the  judg¬ 
ment,  inwardly,  with  respect  to  Israel  itself,  in 
vengeance  and  mercy ;  and  in  the  like  manner 
also  outwardly,  so  far  as  the  future  position  of  the 
world  to  Israel  should  be  the  right  position,  per¬ 
fectly  right :  and  hence  it  must  be  a  final  judgment 
over  the  collective  enemies  of  the  Lord.  Other¬ 
wise  it  might  occur,  that  as  with  Israel,  theif 
intractable  pride  grew  out  of  their  posses¬ 
sions  and  their  apparent  goodness,  so  with 
the  others,  the  Gentile  world,  it  might  arise 
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from  their  apparent  powerful  position.  Comp, 
tors.  27,  15).  Ver.  41.  The  warlike  figure 
as  in  Ter.  28  (sword,  Ter.  26).  Entirely  per¬ 
sonal  :  my,  sq.,  on  account  of  the  fundamental 
thought  (JehoTah)  of  the  prophetio  stand-point 
of  the  song,  and  because  the  enemies  of  Israel 
as  such  could  not  come  into  Tiew  here,  since 
it  also  is  the  yery  object  of  the  divine  judgment. 
Israel  itself  even  is  become  an  enemy  of  Jehovah 
(ver.  15  sq.)  —  Glittering  (the  flash)  of  the 
piercing  (p!3)  point  of  that  in  the  hand  of  the 
heavenly  bero^  as  the  quivering  flash  of  his 
sword. — Whet,  denoting  its  preparation  with 
all  the  earnestness  of  his  seal  or  anger.  The 
judicial  procedure  (0£)&D)  explains  the  sword 
which  God  grasps,  and  which  He  (2)  holds  fast, 
until  the  judgment  is  completed.  J’WK  is  ex¬ 
plained  through  (ver.  85),  as  a  retribu¬ 

tive  destruction.  Ver.  42.  There  is  no  exemp¬ 
tion  even  of  the  oaptives.  The  divine  arrows 
would  become  drunk  as  they  drink  the  blood  of 
the  slain,  as  the  divine  sword  would  eat  the 
flesh,  jnfl,  to  break  forth,  to  be  at  the  head, 
or  in  the  front;  hence  Schultz:  of  the  head, 
ohief  of  the  prinoes;  Ewald:  of  the  supreme 
ruler  (King)  of  the  prinoes ;  Kbil,  Knobbl  :  of 
the  hairy  head  (because  JHD  designates  the  hair 
of  the  head);  omens:  11  from  the  head  of  the 
uucoveriog  (Lev.  x.  6)  of  the  enemy,  i.  e.  the 
uncovered  enemy ;”  thus  the  destruction  of  the 
people  as  of  their  rulers  (oomp.  Ps.  cx.  5,  6),  or 
as  a  supplementary  portraiture  of  the  destroyed 
power  of  the  enemy ;  the  hair,  as  already  the 
head,  naturally  symbolising  youth,  wanton 
strength,  pride,  haughtiness,  and  the  like. 
Comp.  Hupvbld  upon  Ps.  lxviii.  21. — [The  ren¬ 
dering  in  our  version  has  no  foundation  in  the 
language  itself,  is  not  supported  by  other  pas¬ 
sages  in  which  the  word  oocurs,  and  breaks  up 
the  parallelism  of  the  verse,  the  third  clause 
being  obviously  related  to  the  first,  and  the 
fourth  in  like  manner  to  the  second. — A.  G.] — 
Ver.  48  forms  the  conclusion,  but  in  which  also 
the  divine  mercy  is  announced  in  connection 
with  the  divine  vengeance  in  reference  to  the 
world,  those  without  or  beyond  Israel.  As  at 
the  beginning,  as  especially  at  ver.  86,  so  now 
also  at  the  olose  Moses  takes  up  the  word.  If 
it  was  vengeance  only  which  was  in  view  for 
the  Gentiles,  the  solemn,  sacred  summons  to  re¬ 
joice,  which  is  directed  to  the  Gentiles  (thus  at 
the  end,  as  at  the  beginning,  to  heaven  and  earth 
with  regard  to  Israel),  would  be  simply  fiendish. 
Comp.  Rom.  xv.  10  {Rev.  xii.  10,  12;  xv.  8); 
Gen.  xii.  8.  The  objeot  of  this  loud  rqjoicing  is 
His  people,  but  is  immediately  set  in  its  true 
light  by  His  servants,  as  in  ver.  86.  (j:i  in 
Hiph.  with  the  acous.  of  the  object  is  unusual, 
but  surely  to  take  1DJ?  as  in  apposition  with 
0^2,  “ nations  which  are  His  people’’  (e.  g. 
H seder)  is  still  more  unusual,  and  the  way  is 
not  sufficiently  prepared  for  it  through  ver.  21, 
or  other  passages.  Sbpt.:  furd  rov  kaov  abrov.) 
— [Our  version  follows  the  8bpt.,  as  does  8t. 
Paul  in  Rom.  xv.  10.  Nor  does  this  rendering 
differ  essentially  from  that  which  makes  His 
people  the  direct  object  of  the  joy.  “  For  the 
heathen  here  called  upon  to  laud  God’s  people 
oan  only  be  required  to  do  so  when  they  have 


themselves  received  a  share  in  God’s  mercies  to 
His  land  and  His  people,  and  bad  cause  there¬ 
fore  themselves  to  rejoice  with  His  people.  It 
is  apparent  also  that  sinoe  the  praise  is  to  be 
addressed  in  the  first  instanoe  to  *  His  people,* 
and  not  directly  to  God  Himself,  the  mercies 
must  be  regarded  as  overflowing  to  the  rejoioing 
Gentiles  through  and  from  the  Jews.  Nor  oaa 
we  imagine  such  praise  to  be  bestowed  by  the 
Gentiles  upon  the  Jews  for  such  mercies  whilst 
the  Jews  were  themselves  excluded  from  the 
same.  It  seems  then  that  in  this  profound  pas¬ 
sage  there  is  shadowed  forth  the  purpose  of 
God  to  overrule  (1)  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  to 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles,  and  (2)  the 
mercy  shown  to  the  Gentiles  to  the  eventual 
restoration  of  the  Jews  (oomp.  Rom.  xi.  25-86).” 
Bib.  Com. — A.  G.] — The  blood  of  His  servants 
appears  as  the  blood  of  martyrs  who  have  sealed 
their  faithfulness  to  Jehovah  with  their  blood 
(Matt,  xxiii.  81,  34,  85;  Luke  xviii.  7;  Rev.  vi. 
10 ;  xviii.  20,  24 ;  xix.  2).  For  the  rest  comp, 
ver.  41.  Genuinely  Mosaic  is  it  to  the  last :  to 
His  land  and  people,  the  two  fundamental 
references  of  the  Pentateuch  from  Genesis  on¬ 
ward.  To  which  the  remark  of  J.  H.  Miohaklis 
well  agrees,  that  in  this  song  the  enemies  of  God 
are  peculiarly  Israel  after  the  flesh.  How  else 
indeed  could  the  song  be  a  testimony  against 
Israel  T  At  all  events  it  relates  to  the  guilt  of 
blood, pressing  as  a  burden  upon  the  land,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  stain  whioh  through  it 
comes  upon  the  people,  first  of  all  upon  Israel. 
Comp.  xxi.  8;  Lev.  xvi.  88;  Num.  xxxv.  88; 
Zeoh.  iii.  9.  With  this  wonderful,  mysterious 
tone  the  song  oeases.  (The  olose  of  the  Old 
Covenant  reflects  itself  in  the  way  in  whioh  this 
song  doses,  Ps.  xxii.  27  sq.”  Sohults.) 

6.  Vers.  44-52.  This  passage  oommends  itself 
to  us  as  from  a  different  hand  than  that  of 
Moses  (Introd.  {  2).  It  is  not  against  this  view, 
but  ratner  in  its  favor,  that  it  is  from  the  same 
hand  whioh  has  added  also  chaps,  xxxiii.  and 
xxxiv.  ver.  44,  instead  of  the  earlier 


constantly  used  JNPUT,  is  remarkable.  The 
former,  his  domestic  name,  denotes  simply  help, 
salvation ;  the  latter,  bis  more  publio  official 
name,  denotes  that  Jehovah  is  this  or  his  help. 
The  first  natural  name  of  Joshua  would  be  most 
appropriate  if  he  was  the  person  who  has  added 
this  section  and  the  following  chapters,  espe¬ 
cially  that  at  the  first  opportunity  at  whioh  it 
could  ooour,  he  should  thus  at  the  beginning 
designate  the  tone  corresponding  to  his  modesty. 
He  was  Hoshea,  as  be  was  the  servant  of  Moses, 
and  so  he  names  himself  again  when  he,  in  this 
writing,  actually  serves  him.  Comp,  farther 
xxxi.  80,  19.— And  Hoshea,  thus  aooording 
to  the  divine  direction;  Joshua  only  assisted. 
Comp.  ver.  45.  In  this  way  Israel  oould  reaoh 
the  conviction  of  the  entire  accord  between  the 
predecessor  and  his  successor.  Ver.  46.  Comp, 
xxxi.  24.  Ver.  46.  Testify,  *  more  exactly, 
which  I  take  to  witness,  or  better  still,  through 
whioh  I  lay  down  my  testimony ;  a  reference  to 
xxxi.  26,  but  especially  to  xxxi.  19,  21.  It  is 
the  song  pre-eminently  whioh  is  intended,  whioh 
should  help  to  faithfulness  to  the  law.  Comp, 
vi  7 ;  xi.  19.  Ver.  47.  The  proof  as  xxx.  13L 
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pi,  from  pi  (p'l),  contracted  from  pm,  to 
remote,  put  far  away.  Henoe  03)0  is  neither : 
‘•so  that  it  had  no  importance  for  them'* 
(Schultz),  nor  as  equivalent  with  “not  more 
tain  and  empty  than  you  yourselves  "  (Kbobel). 
For  the  rest  oomp.  xxx.  20.  Ver.  48.  The  day 
of  the  song;  thus  this  was  his  dying  (swan) 
song.  Ver.  49.  (Num.  zzvii.  12  sq.)  The  par¬ 
ticularity  in  the  description  of  the  looality  should 
not  escape  notice;  more  appropriate  for  Joshua 
than  for  God.  Keil  calls  attention  also  to  the 
imperatives.  Comp,  upon  iii.  27.  The  plural, 
D'-Qyn,  designates  the  mountain  range  on  that 
side,  east  of  the  Jordan.  The  particular  (n?71) 
mountain  of  this  mountainous  border  of  Moab  is 
the-)3J-in.  Hbbostbmbero,  Hist.  of  Balaam . 
In  this  region  (Buokiboham,  Travels)  there  are 
outlooks  stretching  from  thirty  to  sixty  miles  in 
breadth,  e.  g.  at  Heahbon,  from  whence  one  can 
see  Jerusalem  directly  to  the  west,  and  still 
more  clearly  Bethlehem.  Ver.  60.  Comp.  Gen. 
zzv.  8,  17 ;  Num.  xx.  26  sq.  (Deut.  x.  6) — 
[Unto  thy  people  seems  to  indicate  something 
more  than  that  the  body  of  Moses  was  gathered 
with  the  buried  dust  of  his  fathers,  and  if  not  a 
proof  of  the  immortality  and  consciousness  of 
the  soul  after  death  "  (Wobdswobth),  it  is  one 
of  those  passages  which  imply  that  truth. — A. 

G.] — Ver.  51.  Sj m,  to  separate,  to  be  rebellious, 
to  act  faithlessly.  Num.  xx.  12;  xxvii.  14;  xx. 
18,24. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  What  is  said,  Num.  xii.  8,  as  to  the  distinct 
position  of  Moses,  from  the  literal  prophetic 
order,  receives  its  full  confirmation  in  this  chap¬ 
ter.  As  God  speaks  to  Moses  without  any  re¬ 
serve  what  related  to  the  destiny  of  Israel  and 
the  world,  literally  “mouth  to  mouth,"  it  is  a 
conversation  or  dialogue.  The  servant  faithful 
“  in  all  the  house,"  introduces  the  song  in  in¬ 
spired  faith  and  with  burning  seal,  accompanies 
and  doses  it  with  painful  lamentation  (ver.  29 
sq.),  yet  not  without  blessed  hope  (ver.  48). 

2.  If  Moses  nevertheless  is  a  prophet  in  the 

more  general  sense  of  the  word,  the 
which  is  denied  to  him  in  distinction  from  the 
literal  prophets,  Num.  xii.  6,  7,  and  the  HK1D1 
granted  to  him,  ver.  8  (although  the  latter  is 
qualified  and  explained  by  fllTi3  (riddles)  and 
tfSl),  Is  intelligible  through  the  figurative  and 
generally  poetioal  style  of  this  chapter.  We 
may  say:  the  figurative  term  for  Jehovah, 

is  perhaps  from  the  HllOH,  which,  aooording  to 
Num.  xii.  8,  Moses  saw. 

8  Poetry  and  propheov  in  their  relationship 
and  their  difference.  The  relation  is  not  a 
barely  formal  one.  Gobthb:  “Poetry  is  inspi¬ 
ration."  whioh  he  explains  more  fully  by  “  ge¬ 
nius  ;"  with  whioh,  for  the  Christian  view  of 
the  world  and  life,  there  arises  at  once  a  dis¬ 
tinction — a  distinction  like  that  between  nature 
and  grace.  Comp,  the  excellent  work  of  Sack 
{Songs  in  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament , 
p.  8  sq.).  Steibbeck,  the  Poet  a  Seer ,  Leipsic , 
1886.  Comp.  Labob,  Phil.  Dogm.,  p.  867,  874. 


4.  But  it  is  not  poetry  alone,  musio  also, 
whioh  here  appears  in  the  servioe  of  religion ; 
the  song,  chap,  xxxii.,  is  not  only  a  poem,  it  is 
I  at  the  same  time  a  song.  In  the  song  we  have 
\  the  unity  of  poetry  and  musio.  Comp,  the 
thoughtful  treatment  of  the  point  in  view  here, 
in  Laboe  as  oited  above,  p.  875  (2  Kings  iii.  16). 

6.  The  parallel  between  the  ancient  classical 
poetry  and  the  Old  Testament  poetry  and  pro¬ 
phecy.  “The  form,  the  beautiful,  festive  ap¬ 
pearance,"  rules  in  the  former;  “the  living 
realities,"  the  vehement,  struggling  conflict 
which  marks  the  progress  of  history  (des  wer- 
dens),  for  the  latter.  “There  the  beautiful  is 
prominent;  here  the  sublime,  exalted."  Laboe 
(Hekzog’s  Rtalencycl.  XI  778). 

6.  It  is  as  a  festive  celebration  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  with  the  good  (the  kalokagathie),  that  not 
only  the  deuteronomio  discourses,  but  the  entire 
historical  aotivity  of  Moses  closes  in  poetry  and 
song.  In  correspondence  with  this  is  the  look 
at  Canaan  from  Nebo,  closing  his  life — the  most 
beautiful  image. 

7.  “  The  contents  and  connection,"  Sack  cor¬ 
rectly  calls  “  so  great  and  comprehensive, '  that 
he  speaks  here  of  the  “  prototype  of  all  prophecy 
in  a  certain  measure  of  the  connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments."  That  which  forms 
the  contents  of  the  word  of  God,  the  contents  of 
prophecy  in  the  narrower  sense,  that  also  forms 
the  contents  of  this  song:  the  law  and  the  gos¬ 
pel.  The  thread  of  its  idea  runs  from  Israel, 
the  people  of  God  in  truth  (ver.  86),  in  order  to 
reach  the  nations  generally  in  the  future  (ver. 
48).  Tholuck  designates  it  “as  a  prophetical 
theodicee  of  God  in  history." 

8.  Whoever  is  aocustomed  to  place  the  divine 
anger  in  opposition  to  the  divine  love  will  never 
win  an  understanding  of  the  deepest  and  truest 
nature  of  this  song.  The  “perception  of  the 
burning  seal  of  Goa  proceeds  from  the  zeal  of 
His  love"  (Sack). 

9.  “  The  righteousness  of  God  is  not  especially 
a  judicial,  punitive  righteousness,  but  a  forth- 
going  in  the  direct  way  of  that  justice, grounded 
in  His  eternal  holiness  and  love,  according  to 
which  His  creatures  must  regulate  their  lives," 
etc.  (Saok). 

10.  The  faot  that  the  adoption  belonged  to 
the  Israelites,  Rom.  ix.  4  puts  beyond  question. 
The  parallelism  there  is  in  any  case  between 
vlo&eota  and  vofiaVeoia,  and  so  much  the  more 
truly,  as  throughout  the  (morally)  filial  relation, 
outward  or  inward,  formal  or  essential,  must  be 
formed  according  to  the  conduct  in  reference  to 
the  will  of  the  Father,  i.  e.  the  law.  If  we  hold 
to  the  objective  side,  then  the  law  demands  love. 
Thus  it  includes  the  gospel,  love ;  and  there 
remains  thus  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes¬ 
taments  a  difference  only  of  method ;  there  the 
demand,  here  the  fulfillment,  of  whioh  the  ante- 
legal  time  forms  the  promise.  Thus  the  law  is 
an  institution,  and  the  Israelitish  adoption  is 
also  an  institution,  not,  however,  a  ceremonial, 
but  political,  i.  e.  Israel  as  a  nation  is  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  God,  placed  as  His  right.  His  house,  His 
glory  among  the  nations.  “Limited  to  Israel 
as  the  chosen  people,  the  idea  is  therein  pro¬ 
claimed,  that  God  is  the  creative  founder  and 
builder  of  its  theocratic  life,  oherishing  and 
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training  Israel  as  a  child.  It  is  (Gal.  iv.  1  sq.) 
the  relation  of  a  minor  child,  when  in  respect  to 
the  father,as  is  fitting  the  time  of  life,  he  is  con¬ 
scious  only  of  that  life-support  in  the  form  of  oare 
and  guardianship,  not  the  free  spiritual  com¬ 
munion  whioh  inwardly  develops  itself  in  riper 
years”  (Beck,  Christ.  Lehr-wissensch.  I.,  p.  844 
sq.).  It  is  not  barely  in  a  figurative  (compara¬ 
tive)  method  (Henostenbero)  ;  neither  only 
typical  (  La  nob  ).  The  typical  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  idea  of  aaoption  refers  to  the  true  Israel, 
and  to  Israel  according  to  the  truth.  As  to  the 
subjective  realisation  of  the  adoption  of  God,  it 
does  not  require  to  be  spoken  to  here  upon  this 
Chapter :  but  its  treatment  properly  belongs  to 
the  Psalms.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
kernel  of  Israel,  which  comes  into  account  here 
as  to  the  adoption,  appears  rather  as  the  ser¬ 
vant  of  Jehovah  (vers.  80,  48).  The  stage  of 
the  Holy  8pirit’s  manifestation  alluded  to  (John 
vii.  80)  is  that  of  consummation  (comp.  Del., 
Bibl.  Proph.  Theol.,  p.  288  sq.,  248  sq.),  or  bet¬ 
ter  still,  that  of  the  seal,  of  confirmation,  but  not 
first  of  efficient  working. 

11.  “  The  existence  of  Israel  as  a  nation  is 
indeed  like  that  of  other  nations  brought  about 
in  a  natural  way,  not  through  a  spiritual  new 
birth,  but  still  Israel  has  itsjremotest  ground  in 
the  supernatural  mighty  word  of  promise  given 
to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  15  sq.) ;  and  a  circle  of 
wonderful,  mighty  proofs  and  graoious  leadings 
have  brought  Israel  from  this  starting  point  of 
its  existence,  to  the  goal  to  which  it  attained 
with  the  exodus  from  Egypt”  (Del.  upon  Isa.  i.  2). 

12.  It  is  very  strange  when  Sack  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Schultz,  calls  “the  distinction  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  kernel  in  Israel,  oonoeded  to  the  later  pro¬ 
phets,”  here  “a  forced  distinction,  and  one 
whioh  in  this  Mosaio  work  has  no  plaoe,  is  not 
even  intimated  in  the  song.”  So  essential  a 
view  could  not  fail  entirely  in  “  the  very  mxigna 
ckarta  of  prophecy  ”  (Henqstenbbeo)  ;  it  must 
at  least  be  intimated,  although  its  actual  carry¬ 
ing  out  may  be  handed  over  to  that  which  fol¬ 
lows.  The  distinction  between  the  nation,  and 
the  people  of  God,  the  separation  of  the  servant 
of  Jehovah  is  truly  Mosaio;  not  merely  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  narrative  of  the  primitive  and  preli¬ 
minary  history  of  Israel  (oomp.  upon  ver.  6), 
whioh  Moses  gives,  but  aireotly  through  the 
events  with  reference  to  Caleb,  Joshua  (i.  86, 
88),  Phinehas  (Num.  xxv.  7),  the  Levites  (Dent, 
x.  8 ;  comp.  Ex.  xxxii.  24).  and  indeed  through 
his  own  existence  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord 
above  others  (Num.  xii.  7).  On  the  other  hand 
Schultz  remarks  upon  chap.  xxx. :  “  In  the 
most  eventful  moments  of  his  life  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  that  the  Lord  even  then, when  His  anger 
burned  most  fieroely,  and  when  He  was  ready 
to  condemn  Israel  without  any  restraint,  would 
spare  at  least  him,  the  one,  etc.  He  must  have 
had  the  consoling  conviction,  without  whioh  he 
would  not  have  had  strength,  even  from  the 
beginning,  over  against  the  general  obstinacy 
of  the  people,  that  there  was  a  sacred  seed  still 
existing,  in  order  to  produce  from  itself  a  new 
and  better  sowing  for  victory  and  glory.  In  the 
very  being  of  God  Himself,  it  lay  oonoealed,” 
etc.,  etc .  The  exposition  has  pointed  out  the 
intimations  in  the  song. 


18.  Sack,  ver.  10  sq.,  opposes  very  finely 
“  the  view  whioh  has  never  yet  entirely  vanished, 
according  to  whioh  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament 
is  pre-eminently  a  frightful  and  terrible  God.” 
“  It  is  the  fundamental  thought  of  the  divine 
education  of  Israel  to  religious,  godly  sorrow, 
or  a  sorrow  whioh  works  a  chauge  of  mind, 
agreeing  on  one  side  with  the  drawing  of  the 
first  man  to  love  and  obedienoe  through  the  full¬ 
ness  of  the  surrounding  glorious  creation,  aud 
on  the  other  side  with  the  evangelical  motive: 
Let  us  love  Him,,  for  He  has  first  loved  us.” 

14.  A  superficial  view  only  of  the  history  of 
Israel  reveals  merely  the  opposition  to  Jeshu- 
run ;  a  closer  examination  will  justly  bring  out 
the  variance  between  the  idea  in  Jeshurun  and 
the  reality  in  the  manifestation  of  Israel.  TlTe 
history  of  the  people  is  the  history  of  this  va¬ 
riance,  reaches  its  greatest  crisis  when  the  Gen¬ 
tile  judge  repeatedly  proclaims  Him  the  Jeshu¬ 
run,  *nd  Israel,  on  the  oontrary,  cries:  Crucify 
Him!  oruoify  Himl  A  purpose  fixed  by  God, 
whioh  He  realises  in  the  fullness  of  time  through 
the  Messiah,  must  verify  itself  also  by  the  way. 
as  drawing  nearer  this  goal,  however  separated 
into  its  parts  or  elements  in  its  realisation. 
This  is  the  truth  of  the  divine  word.  “  A  deeper 
view  of  the  history  of  Israel,”  says  Hihosten- 
berg,  “  reveals  to  us,  even  in  the  most  oorrupt 
times,  the  existence  of  an  U to  whom  the 
predicate  perfect  belongs  (?) ;  the  best  evidenoe 
of  whose  existence  is  found  in  the  judgment  upon 
the  dishonesty  and  unrighteousness  6f  the  peo¬ 
ple,  which  at  all  times  oomes  forth  from  its  own 
bosom.  Where  do  we  find  suoh  a  morally  re- 
Aoting  force  among  the  Gentiles  ?  So  also  the 
history  shows  that  the  times  of  corruption, 
in  which  honesty  and  righteousness  are  oonfined 
to  the  little  flock,  are  ever  followed  by  times  of 
reformation,  in  which  honesty  and  righteousness 
more  or  less  penetrate  the  whole  life  of  the  na¬ 
tion.  (The  period  of  the  judges  already.)  Israel 
is,  especially  in  relation  to  the  Gentiles,  Jeshu¬ 
run.” 


15.  The  results  of  the  sanctifying  ordinances 
and  institutions  of  Jehovah  among  His  people 
entitle  it  to  this  name  “Jeshurun;”  of  the  law 
as  giving  the  knowledge  of  His  will ;  of  the  sao- 
rifiee  especially  as  procuring  the  pardon  of  sin, 
of  the  Spirit  working  in  the  people,  giving  the 
experience  of  communion  with  God,  the  cove¬ 
nant-communion.  It  is  equally  erroneous  to 
ground  salvation  upon  a  state  or  disposition 
attained  subjectively  by  one's  own  strength, 
and  to  regard  this  inward  state  as  unnecessary 
(Henostenbb&o). 

16.  The  thought,  vers.  20,  27,  is  the  more 
striking,  inasmuch  as  after  Israel,  as  this  peo¬ 
ple,  has  come  to  an  entire  end,  it  presents  its 
evil  condition  historically,  and  legitimates  itself 
as  a  thought  of  God  through  the  continuous  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  Jews.  Over  against  the  hatred 
of  the  nations,  foaming  out  in  persecutions  of 
the  Jews  (sinoe  the  time  of  the  Romans,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Christian  middle  ages).  Its  exist¬ 
ence  willed  by  God  was  strongly  assured  both 
through  the  remarkable  outward  means  of  ex¬ 
istence  (xt.  6;  xxviii.  12),  and  through  the 
peculiar  inward  and  intellectual  endowments 
whioh  characterize  it  even  to  this  day.  (Keith, 
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Witnuus,  supposes  their  prosperity,  indeed  their 
wealth,  to  serve  as  the  object  of  the  threatened 
spoiling  (28,  29?),and  also  for  the  approaching 
enriohment  of  the  Israel  of  the  fature,  formed 
again  to  a  people;  acoompanied  with  the  very 
singular  remark,  that  their  ill  successes  were 
lim  ted  to  Cauaan  during  the  time  of  the  divine 
judgment  upon  them,  as  if  under  the  Turkish 
power  they  could  not  prosecute  their  pursuits 
there  as  thev  could  elsewhere!) 

17.  Israelis  end  as  to  the  flesh,  ver.  29  (20), 
must  be  at  the  same  time  Israel’ s  completion  as 
to  the  Spirit,  and  this  is  the  Messianic  horison 
which  environs  this  song. 

18.  The  rejoicing  of  the  nations,  with  which 
the  song  closes,  sets  in  a  dear  lighi  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Gentiles  as  the  consequenoe  of  the 
judicial  sifting  and  destructive  mighty  deeds  of 
the  Lord  upon  Israel  and  upon  the  world  at 
large  (e.  g.  Heathen  Home).  The  first  song  of 
Moses  already  (Ex.  xv.  14  sq.)  dwelt  upon  the 
issues  of  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Egypt. 
The  resulting  impression  upon  the  contiguous 
heathen  nations  at  first  indeed  an  impression  of 
alarm.  The  other  side  of  the  results  of  the  fall¬ 
ing  away  of  Israel,  both  for  the  world  and  the 
Gentiles  is  set  forth  by  St.  Paul,  Rom.  xi.  11  sq. 
Whether  the  irtrtpofjta,  Rom.  xi.  12,  hrings  into 
view  another  complement  of  Israel  than  that 
through  the  Gentiles,  a  rescuing,  namely,  even 
of  the  unbelieving  part  of  Israel,  and  thus  the 
entire  conversion  of  the  people  is  intended,  or 
whether  the  gain  by  means  of  the  whole  Israel, 
whioh  is  the  new  true  Israel  composed  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  for  the  yet  wider  world  and  all 
the  Gentiles,  and  thus  the  conquest  of  the  race 
through  the  Church  of  Christ  is  intended,  may 
be  left  undecided.  Comp.  Doct.  and  Eth.  upon 
ohap.  xxx. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Luther:  “  Tt  happens  also  that  when 
God  visits  unbelievers,  and  lays  hold  upon  them, 
they  imagine  that  all  the  creatures  have  become 
their  enemies.  The  whole  ore&tion  agrees  as  a 
witness  of  the  law  with  the  law.  Moses  shows 
in  this  whole  song  the  method  of  the  law  (Rom. 
iv.  15;  vii.  7),  and  acts  as  a  true  preacher  of 
the  law.  But  he  summons  heaven  and  earth  to 
witness,  because  he  treats  of  so  great  a  matter, 
which  does  not  concern  a  kingdom,  or  gold  and 
silver,  but  that  whioh  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  every  one,  namely,  either  to  have  God,  the 
fountain  of  all  good,  and  with  Him  all  eternal 
and  temporal  salvation,  or  to  be  eternally  with¬ 
out  either.”  R.  Beohai:  “He  begins  with  the 
creation  of  the  world,  and  from  thenoe  onwards 
until  he  closes  his  discourse  with  the  days  of 
the  Messiah.” — Heaven  and  earth  as  spectators, 
hearers  and  witnesses — Jahn:  “There  is  no¬ 
thing  elsewhere  comparable  to  these  first  two 
verses  in  the  boldness  of  expression.” — Ver.  2. 
Luthkr  :  “  When  God’s  word  is  preached  purely 
then  it  is  not  as  with  human  statutes,  clouds 
without  rain,  2  Pet.  ii.  17.  But  he  sets  the  herb 
and  the  grass  over  against  the  stony  ground  and 
the  sand ;  for  it  belongs  to  the  word,  that  th  3 
doctrine  should  be  healthful,  and  the  hearers 
thirsty  and  docile.”  V.  Gerlagh:  “The  rich¬ 


ness  and  fullness  can  only  be  a  fullness  of  bless¬ 
ing.  For  the  severest  punitive  testimony  of  the 
law  has  a  life-giving  and  invigorating  efficacy 
for  the  true  servant  of  his  covenant  God.”— 
Ver.  8  Luther:  “But  the  little  flock,  the  be¬ 
lievers  and  saints  upon  the  earth,  give  the  glory 
to  God  the  Lord  alone.  But  hypocrites  and 
other  godless  persons,  whatever  they  may  con¬ 
fess  in  words,  in  beast  rely  upon  their  own 
goodness,  wisdom,  poweiyor  look  to  men  for 
help  and  oonsol*tiou.” — To*.  A  Truer  (Engl, 
Bib,):  “  It  declares  the  eternity  oCQod,  the  un- 
chaugeablenees  of  His  purposes,  and  the  insu¬ 
perable  power  of  His  majesty.”  Baumqarten: 
“  He  had  proved  Himself  as  the  Rock,  both  in 
Egypt  and  the  wilderness,  as  He  had  manifested 
Himself  as  the  only  support  in  heaven  or  upon 
earth,  for  Israel.” — The  Rock  of  Israel:  Jeho¬ 
vah  according  to  His  work,  ways,  nature  and 
attributes. — Starke:  “The  name  of  tbo  Lord 
is  a  strong  tower,  Prov.  xviii.  10;  Nah.  i.  7.” 
ZmsENDORf :  “Jesus  is  the  true  one.  faithful 
unto  death,  in  respect  to  His  merits  for  us  over 
death  and  the  grave.  A  husband,  who  is  per¬ 
fection  in  His  nature,  has  such  au  evil  bride.” 
Schulte:  “It  is  a  great  consolation  that  God  is 
immutable  in  His  power  and  will  (faithfulness); 
that  His  way  is  right,  He  Himself  without  iqjus- 
tioe,  therefore,  it  is  inouloated,  because  with  this 
knowledge  the  punishment  would  not  be  received 
with  incredulity.” — Ver.  5.  Richter:  “The 
reformation  corresponds  with  the  redemption 
from  Egypt;  to  the  rqjeotion  of  Jehovah  corres¬ 
ponds,  alas !  the  modern  unbelief  and  apostacy.” 
— Ver.  6.  Herder:  “God  remains  the  father; 
but  they  cease  to  be  His  children,  first  by  their 
wickedness,  then  in  their  destiny.” — [Words¬ 
worth  :  “  This  is  more  Billy  verified  in  Christ, 
who  hath  purchased  His  Churoh  with  His  own 
blood  (Aots  xx.  28 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  20).  Dost  thou, 
0  Christian,  who  sinnest  against  Christ,  thus 
requite  the  Lord  who  bought  thee  (Jude  4)?”— 
A.  G.l — Ver.  7.  Richter:  “How  many  Chris¬ 
tian  fathers,  alas!  would  now  grow  dumb  at 
such  questions!”  Cramer:  “The  Church  the 
witness  of  the  truth.” — Ver.  8.  Schulte:  “His 
own  people  must  at  last  possess  the  whole  earth, 
or  bear  away  the  spoil  (hereof;  for  the  meek 
shall  inherit  the  earth.” — God  is  the  Highest; 
why  should  men  flatter  others  and  oall  them  by 
this  title? — Ver.  10.  Starke:  “God  finds  us; 
His  graoe  is  all,  and  in  all.  He  here  appears 
as  tne  bridegroom  who  goes  out  to  seek  His 
bride.  Israel  unmarried  was  without  law,  etc. 
He  named  him  after  His  own  name,”  etc,  V. 
Gerlach  :  “  The  wilderness  is  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture,  because  of  the  vivid  contrasts  to  the 
fullness  of  blessing  of  the  land  of  promise.  He 
finds  Israel  as  a  lost  sheep.” — Ver.  11.  Bochart: 
“  In  the  Old  Testament  the  figure  of  the  eagle; 
in  the  new  that  of  the  hen.” — Here  Israel,  the 
eagles  brood, over  the  carcass  of  Canaan;  later 
the  Romish  eagle  over  the  caroass  of  Israel.— 
Ver.  12.  Jehovah  alone;  thus  the  song  sings, 
thus  the  whole  history  of  Israel  proclaims,  and 
thus  the  experience  of  all  the  children  of  God 
attests. — Ver.  18  sq.  When  the  Lord  is  the  leader 
then  is  the  victory  and  the  blessing.  The  lofty 
flight  of  HU  people  to  victory,  to  proud  security, 
to  a  full  enjoyment  of  all. — Ver.  16.  Cramer: 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


“Good  times  and  plenty  often  lead  to  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  word  of  God  and  to  many  sins.” — 
[The  temptations  and  dangers  of  prosperity. — 
A.  G.] — Ver.  20.  Riohtbb:  “  Hidden  as  the  sun 
behind  the  clouds.” — Ver.  21.  Baumgartbn: 
“  la  so  far  as  all  the  Gentile  nations  rest  upon 
the  ground  of  nature,  their  national  character  is 
transient  and  no  people;  thus  in  the  light  of 
the  full  eternal  truth  all  and  every  one  of  the 
Gentiles  are  foolish  nations,  beoause  they  are 
without  the  source  of  all  wisdom,  the  knowledge 
of  God,  beoause  they  do  not  possess  the  law  of 
Israel.”  Ver.  22  sq.  Herder:  “With  suoh  a 
prophetic  outlook  must  the  law-giver  of  the 
people  close  his  wearied  life.”  Ver.  29.  Cra- 
msr  :  “  Blindness  and  security  precede  the  di¬ 
vine  punishments  ”  Bbrl.  Bib.  :  “  Who  is  there 
who  has  shown  sufficient  earnestness,  diligenoe 
and  care  in  a  preparation  for  his  latter  end  ? 
Where  is  the  dying  before  one  dies,  the  judging 
before  one  is  judged?” — Ver.  87  sq.  Cramer: 


“  There  is  no  protection  or  help  in  false  doe- 
trine.” — Ver.  40.  What  consolation  still  is  hea¬ 
ven  for  the  earth! — Ver.  48.  The  penitential 
Psalm  becomes  a  song  of  rejoicing,  as  true  re¬ 
pentance  ends  ever  in  shouts  of  triumph.  True 
repentance  is  true  joy.  The  history  of  the  world 
is  not  first  a  world-judgment,  but  truly  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  Israel.  The  thoughts  of  peaoe  of  the 
Eternal  One  as  to  the  times,  in  the  calling  of 
Israel,  in  the  fullness  of  the  Gentiles. — Ver.  46. 
Bbrl.  Bib.  :  “  The  command  is  without  foroe  if 
the  example  is  worthless.  We  understand  oor- 
rectly ;  for  hypocrisy  makes  hypoorites.  The 
divine  life  and  work  conceals  and  oarries  with 
it  also  a  divine  authority  more  than  in  all  blows, 
cries  and  words.” — Ver.  47.  Sin  is  suioide. — 
Ver.  48  sq.  Bbrl.  BiB.:<4Thus  the  Lord  prepared 
Moses  for  his  death.” — Ver.  62.  Bbrl.  Bib.: 
He  shall  not  go  in  thither;  as  David  also  should 
not  build  the  temple  whose  model  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  To  see. 


THE  BLESSING  OP  MOSES. 

Chap.  XXXIII.  1-29. 

1  And  this  is  the  blessing  wherewith  Moses  the  man  of  God  blessed  the  children 

2  of  Israel  before  his  death.  And  he  said, 

The  Lord  came  from  Sinai, 

And  rose  up  [brake  forth]  from  Seir  unto  them ; 

He  shined  forth  from  Mount  Paran, 

And  he  came  with  [out  of]  ten  thousands  of  saints  [myriads  of  holiness] : 

From  his  right  hand  went  a  fiery  law  for  them  [fire,  law  for  them]  j1 

3  Yea,  he  loved  [is  cherishing]  the  people ; 

All  his  saints  are  in  thy  hand : 

And  they  sat  down  [turn]  at  [after]  thy  feet : 

Every  one  shall  receive  of  [he  rises  up  at]  thy  words. 

4  Moses  commanded  us  a  law, 

Even  the  inheritance  [possession]  of  the  congregation  of  Jacob. 

5  And  he  was  king  in  Jeshurun, 

When  [As]  the  heads  of  the  people 

And  the  tribes  of  Israel  were  gathered  together. 

6  Let  Reuben  live,  and  not  die ; 

And  let  not  his  [That  his]  men  be  few  [numerable]. 

7  And  this  is  the  blessing  of  [in  reference  to]  Judah :  and  he  said, 

Hear,  Lord,  the  voice  of  Judah, 

And  bring  him  [again]  unto  his  people : 

Let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him  [With  his  hands  he  fights  for  it] ; 

And  be  thou  an  help  to  him  from  [before]  his  enemies. 

8  And  of  [in  respect  to]  Levi  he  said, 

Let  thy  [Jehovah]  Thummim  and  thy  Uriin  be  [belong,  or  be  and  remain]  with 
thy  holy  [favored]  one, 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

1  [Ver.  2.  The  marginal  reading  !■  literal :  a  fire  of  law.  But  it  is  objected,  that  the  text  thus  assumed  cannot  be  oor* 
rect  here,  became  it  giro*  no  good  sense,  and  became  the  word  HI  1*  not  a  Semitic  word,  but  adopted  from  the  Persian. 

Km.  and  others  therefore  read  rHWK ,  Are  of  throwing,  for  the  flashes  of  lightning  which  accompanied  the  promulgation 
of  the  law.  The  reading  thus  adopted  is  sustained  b j  a  considerable  number  of  MSS.  and  editions.— A  G.] 
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Whom  thou  [Israel]  didst  prove  at  Massah, 

And  with  whom  thou  didst  strive  at  the  waters  of  Meribah  [at  Me-Meribah], 

9  Who  said  [of]  unto  his  father  and  to  his  mother,  I  have  not  seen  him : 

Neither  did  he  [And  did  not]  acknowledge  his  brethren, 

Nor  knew  [And  did  not  know]  his  own  children  [his  sons] ; 

For  they  have  observed  [Jehovah  I]  thy  word, 

And  kept  thy  covenant 

10  They  shall  teach*  Jacob  thy  judgments  [rights], 

And  Israel  thy  law ; 

They  shall  put  incense  before  thee  [at  thy  nose], 

Aud  whole  burnt-sacrifice  [whole  offering]  upon  thine  altar. 

11  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance  [strength], 

And  accept  the  work  [And  let  the  work]  of  his  hands  [be  well  pleasing  to  thee]  ; 
Smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  against  him, 

And  of  them  that  hate  him,  that  they  rise  not  again.* 

12  And  of  Beniamin  he  said, 

The  beloved  of  the  Lord  shall  dwell  in  safety  by  him  f 
And  the  Lord  shall  cover  him  all  the  day  long,6 
And  he  shall  dwell  between  his  shoulders. 

13  And  of  Joseph  he  said, 

Blessed  of  the  Lord  be  his  land, 

For  [Of]  the  precious  things  of  heaven,  for  [of]  the  dew, 

And  for  [of]  the  deep  which  ooucheth  beneath, 

14  And  for  [of]  the  precious  fruits  brought  forth  by  the  sun  [precious  produce  of  the 

sun], 

And  lor  [of]  the  precious  things  put  forth  [precious  growths  of  the]  by  the 
moon  [moons], 

15  And  for  [of]  the  chief  things  [head]  of  the  ancient  mountains, 

And  for  'of  the  precious  things  of  the  lasting  [everlasting]  hills, 

16  And  for  [of]  the  precious  things  of  the  earth  and  fullness  thereof. 

And/or  [And]  the  good-will  of  him  that  dwelt  in  the  bush ; 

Let  me  blessing  [it]  come  upon  the  head  of  Joseph, 

And  upon  the  top  of  the  head  [crown]  of  him  that  was  separated  from  his  brethren.9 

17  His  glory  is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock  ;r 

And  his  horns  are  like  [om.  like]  the  horns  of  unicorns  [the  buffalo] : 

With  them  he  shall  push  [thrust]  the  people 
Together  to  the  ends  of  the  earth ; 

And  they  are  the  ten  thousands  of  Ephraim, 

And  they  are  the  thousands  of  Manasseh. 

19  And  of  Zebulon  he  said, 

Rejoice,  Zebulon,  in  [over]  thy  going  out ; 

And,  Issachar,  in  [over]  thy  tents. 

19  They  shall  call  the  people  [nations]  unto  the  mountain ; 

There  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness ; 

For  they  shall  suck  of  the  abundance  of  the  seas, 

And  of  treasures  hid  [the  hidden,  of  the  hid  treasures]  in  the  sand. 

20  And  of  Gad  he  said, 

Blessed  [praised]  be  he  that  enlargeth  Gad ; 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

*  [Ter.  10.  The  marginal  rendering  here  is  not  so  close  as  that  in  the  text  It  is  not  a  wish,  trat  a  declaration,  oovering 
the  future  of  this  tnbe.— A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  1L  SoHEOKDxa  more  exactly : 

Crush  the  hips  of  his  adversaries, 

And  his  haters  that  they  may  not  rise. — A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  12.  The  niiT  TT  ie  the  subject  of  the  verb;  and  the  last  words  should  be  rendered  literally  npon  him. — 
A.  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  12.  The  participle  is  expressive—' s  sheltering. — A  G.]. 

*  I  Ver.  16.  Scbbokoke  retains  the  Hebrew  VTJ,  the  Nasarene. — A  G.]. 

*  [Ver.  17.  Literally :  The  firstborn  of  his  ox,  majesty  is  to  him.  Our  version  brings  ambiguity  and  oonfasion  into 
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He  dwelleth  as  a  lion,8 

And  teareth  the  arm  with  [yea]  the  crown  of  the  head. 

21  And  he  provided  [chose]  the  firefc  put  [first  fruits]  for  himself. 

Because  there,  in  a  portion  of  the  law-river  was  he  seated,8 
And  he  came  with  [pm.  with]  the  heads  of  the  people, 

He  executed  [did,  performed]  the  justice  of  the  Lord, 

And  his  Judgments  with  Israel. 

22  And  of  Dan  he  said, 

Dan  is  a  lion’s  whelp ; 

He  shall  leap  from  Bashan. 

23  And  of  Napntali  he  said, 

O  Nap h tali,  satisfied  with  favor, 

And  lull  with  the  blessing  of  the  Lord ; 

Possess  thou18  the  west  [sea]  and  the  south. 

24  And  of  Asher  he  said, 

Let  Asher  be  blessed  with  children11  [Blessed  before  sons  is  Asher] ; 

Let  him  be  acceptable  to  [among,  of]  his  brethren, 

And  let  him  dip  his  foot  in  oil. 

25  Thy  shoes  shall  be  iron  and  brass  ;u 

And  as  thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  [firmness]18  be. 

26  There  is  none  like  unto  the  God  of  Jeshurun  [like  God,  O  Jeshurun], 
Who  rideth  [riding]  upon  the  heaven  in  [with]  thy  help. 

And  in  his  excellency  on  the  sky  [clouds]. 

27  The  eternal  God  is  Uty  refuge  [Dwelling  is  the  God  of  olden  time]. 

And  underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms : 

And  he  shall  thrust  [thrusts]  out  the  enemy  from  before  thee ; 

And  shall  say  [says],  Destroy  them. 

28  [And]  Israel  then  shall  dwell  [dwells]  in  safety. 

Alone  the  fountain  of  Jacob  shall  be, 

Upon  a  land  of  corn  and  wine ; 

Also  his  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew.14 

29  Happy  art  thou,  O  Israel ;  who  is  like  unto  thee, 

O  people  [a  people]  saved  by  [in]  the  Lord, 

The  shield  or  thy  help, 

And  who  is  the  sword  of  thy  excellency  [eminence] ! 

And  thine  enemies  shall  be  found  liars  [shall  deny  themselves]  with  thee ; 
And  thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places. 


TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 

•  [Ver.  20.  Gxsenitts,  Kul,  K  voxel,  render  this  word  lionem,  although  it  has  a  masctlioe  termination;  comp.  Gen. 
xllx.  0.  It  is  probably  the  lion,  including  both  the  male  and  female. — A  G.J. 

*  [Ver.  21.  Bcheoedxx :  For  there  [the  same  was]  the  leader's  portion,  a  thing  kept.  ppflO,  one  who  ordains,  deter 

mines,  command*,  refers  not  to  Moses,  bnt  to  Gad,  who  Is  caned  the  leader  here  because  of  hie  special  activity  and  boldnaan 
In  the  conquest  of  tho  land. — A.  G.J. 

*>  [Ver.  23.  The  verb  Is  ftature,  and  expreesee  a  promise  rather  than  a  wish  or  direction :  he  shall  possess. — A.  G.T. 

11  [Ver.  24.  The  D  is  comparative,  away  from,  above  the  other  sons.  Asher,  as  his  name  imports,  Is  blessed  above — 
most  blessed  among  the  sons  — A.  G.]. 

i*  [Ver.  25.  Sohxokdx*  renders  with  Kan.  and  others,  ban,  castles,  from  to  bolt— A  G.J. 

»  [Ver.  25.  KTl  Gas.  and  most  reoent  authorities  render  rest.  Thy  rest  shall  continue  as  thy  days.  Oar  version  has 
the  ancient  authorities  in  Its  favor,  and  affords  so  good  a  sense  that  we  may  well  adhere  to  It. — A.  G.J. 

M  [Ver.  28.  The  pointing  in  onr  version  breaks  np  the  parallelism  of  the  original  ScHEoanaa  departs  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  also,  and  renders :  the  eye  of  Jacob  is  directed  to  a  land,  etc.— A.  G.]. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

For  the  Literature  see  Introd.  pp.  44  And  45. 

The  Criticism. — 8ee  Introd.  jj  3.  Gesemius 
and  Maurer  refer  it  to  the  exile;  Graf,  V.  Lea- 
gkrke  io  the  times  of  the  two  kingdoms;  Kno- 
bel:  “When  David,  in  flight  from. Saul,  lived  in 
exile;”  Bleek,  who  earlier  held  this  chapter  as 
older  even  than  Gen.  xlix.,  as  perhaps  genuinely 


Mosaic,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament, 
concedes  to  the  blessings  of  Moses  only  such  a 
reference,  by  the  author  of  Deuteronomy;  that 
it  must  have  risen  in  the  period  between  the 
death  of  Solomon  and  the  Assyrian  exile,  about 
800  B.  C.  As  to  the  reasons  for  these  opinions, 
essentially  the  same  remarks  may  be  made  as 
upon  the  criticism  upon  the  song.  Comp. 
Schultx,  p.  682  sq. 

The  Mosaio  origin  is  not  plaoed  in  doubt,  be* 
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cause  the  written  publication  is  not,  as  with 
ohap.  xxxii.,  attributed  to  Moses.  Not  only  ver. 
4,  but  the  general  character  and  setting  permits 
us  to  conjecture  that  another  hand  than  that  of 
Moses  has  composed  this  chapter  ( Introd .  {2). 
Moses  was  the  speaker  only,  but  we  need  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  usually  retentive  memory,  e.  g .,  of  the 
Arabians,  for  the  well-known  attachment  and 
faithfulness  of  Joshua,  raises  us  above  any  and 
all  anxiety  as  to  the  “accuracy  of  all  that  is  es¬ 
sential.”  Schults:  “It  is  here  precisely  as 
with  all  the  discourses  of  our  Lord  in  the  New 
Testament.”  Kbil  emphasises  oorreotly  “the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  blessings  of  Moses  as  the 
strongest  proof  of  their  genuineness.”  [In  favor 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  this  chapter  it  may 
be  urged,  not  only  that  all  the  reasons  whioh  go 
to  establish  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Book  of  Deu¬ 
teronomy  are  of  force  here ;  but  that  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  song  and  its  fitness  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  is  said  that  Moses  spake  it,  and  its 
inappropriateness  to  any  other  circumstances, 
are  independent  proofs  that  it  is  the  work  of 
Moses.  If  the  whole  book  expresses  the  tender 
care  and  solioitude  of  the  leader  for  his  people, 
of  the  father  for  his  children ;  this  blessing  is 
just  the  final  leave-taking  of  the  departing  Moses. 
Its  hopefulness,  its  oheerful  tone  and  aspect, 
especially  in  oontrast  with  the  song  which  it  thus 
supplements,  even  its  entire  freedom  from  any 
eantion  or  warning,  are  just  what  we  ought  to 
have  expected  frpm  one  who  had  spoken  the  song 
with  its  solemn  warnings,  and  was  now  to  leave 
the  people  for  whose  welfare  he  had  spent  bis 
life.  He  could  not  leave  them  until  he  had  thus 
blessed  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  in  this  chapter 
one  distinct  reference  to  any  circumstance  in  the 
after  history  of  Israel ;  neither  to  the  Assyrian 
eriod,  nor  to  the  time  of  the  disruption  of  the 
ingdom,  nor  even  to  that  of  the  Judges;  and  the 
absence  of  any  suoh  allusion  is  inconsistent  with 
the  supposition  of  its  later  origin.  The  assumed 
reference  in  ver.  7  to  the  desire  for  reunion,  un¬ 
der  the  sceptre  of  Judah,  of  the  divided  kingdom, 
is  obviously  a  mistaken  and  forced  interpretation 
of  that  passage.  And  indeed  all  the  objections 
to  the  Mosaio  origin  of  this  chapter  proceed 
either  upon  erroneous  interpretations  of  particu¬ 
lar  passages,  or  upon  the  denial  of  its  prophetic 
character,  or  upon  the  assumption  that  its  geo¬ 
graphical  or  local  allusions  and  derails  could  not 
have  been  known  to  Moses.  This  latter  assump¬ 
tion,  of  course,  has  no  force,  if  the  possibility  of 
prophetic  foresight  is  granted;  a  possibility 
which  oalls  for  no  discussion  here.  The  special 
interpretation  will  be  considered  in  the  exegeti- 
cal  notes.  How  unreliable  these  grounds  are 
appears  from  the  diversity  in  the  views  whioh 
rest  upon  them,  as  seen  above. — A.  G.] 

The  form  of  statement  is  in  a  verbal,  as  in  a 
poetio  and  rhythmical  point  of  view,  peculiar, 
but  with  true  Mosaic  features,  as  a  comparison 
with  the  other  parts  of  Deuteronomy  will  show. 
We  cannot  understand  how  “this  song  should  be 
▼iewed  in  any  important  sense  as  inferior  in 
poetical  merit  to  the  earlier  songs  of  Moses” 
(Hbrxheimer).  On  the  contrary,  the  noticeable 
doubling — now  of  the  first,  now  of  the  second 
clauses,  even  of  both,  with  one  corresponding 
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clause  standing  by  itself  refbtes  any  suoh  sup¬ 
position.  As  to  the  rhetorioal  form,  the  dis¬ 
course  alternates  between  animated  address, 
description,  declaration,  calls  to  those  ad¬ 
dressed,  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  them  or  still 
devout  wishes  for  their  good.  See  the  exposition. 
Knobrl  calls  this  song  “the  most  difficult  section 
of  the  whole  Pentateuch.” 

Its  relation  to  the  blessings  of  Jaorib.  Kuo- 
bbl  holds  that  they  “are  alike”  in  their  original 
peculiarities  and  independence,  and  that  “any 
imitation  cannot  be  proved  ”  That  the  blessings 
of  Moses  contain  references  to  those  of  Jacob  is 
peculiarly  clear  with  respect  to  the  blessing  upon 
Joseph,  but  they  are  also  traceable  elsewhere. 
But  that  the  one  is  founded  upon  the  other, 
and  a  confirmation  of  it  (Kbil),  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  mosr  appropriate  designation.  Although 
Moses  here  blfsses  as  a  father,  still  “not  as  fa¬ 
ther  simply,  but  as  a  lawgiver.”  “No  sons 
stand  around  the  bed  of  the  dying  father,  but 
Israel,  with  its  hosts,  lay  before  him.”  The  pa¬ 
triarchal,  Gen.  xlix.,  appears,  Deut.  xxxii).,  as  a> 
blooming,  fruit-promising  nationality.  This  na¬ 
tural  progress  and  development  gives  less  scope  - 
for  “speoific  predictions”  than  for  “the  purely 
ideally  depioted  prophetic  glances  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,”  as  Kbil  has  well  remarked.  The  parallel 
between  Judah  and  Joseph  shapes  and  rules  the* 
blessings  of  Jacob,  and  that  of  Levi  and  Joseph 
the  blessings  of  Moses,  whioh  is  at  the  same' 
time  genuinely  Deuteronomio  (Introd.  }4,  I.). 
Moses,  “the  beginning  of  the  new  time  of  the 
law,  and  still  at  the  same  time  the  bearer  and 
the  end  of  the  time  of  the  wilderness  now  ooming 
to  a  close,  blesses  the  people  for  this  new  time 
which  he  himself  began,  and  for  the  future  of 
which  he  gave  the  form,  and  which,  in  relation 
to  the  time  of  the  wandering,  should  be  a  time 
of  rest,  of  partial  fulfilment,  of  the  peculiar  and 
now  first  possible  political  development  of  the 
nation”  (Ziegler).  “These  circumstances.” 
says  Herder,  “  give  the  tone  and  oontents  of  this 
seoond  blessing:  they  render  an  introduction 
necessary,  which  was  not  needful  with  Jacob. 
They  give  a  close  which  is  not  found  there — and 
for  the  most  part  also  other  necessities  and  other  * 
wishes,  although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the* 
song  of  the  patriarch  floats  before  the  mind  of 
Moses.”  Comp.  La  nob,  Genesis,  p.  649. 

The  import  of  the  Mosaic  blessings.  “Moses, 
in  his  blessing  upon  Israel,  sets  forth  “the 
fulfilment  of  its  destination  as  the  people  of 
God”  (according  to  Schultz),  the  only  true  and 
highest  happiness,”  to  whioh  fulfilment  each 
tribe,  according  to  its  nature  and  peculiarities, 
Already  for  the  most  part  intimated  in  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  Jacob,  should  take  part.  “  Simeon,  whose 
peculiarities  did  not  authorize  his  distinct  men¬ 
tion,  and  whose  independence  was  therefore  al¬ 
ready  removed,  Gen.  xlix.,  forms  the  one  ex¬ 
ception.  The  same  is  true  to  some  extent  also 
with  Reuben.”  Intimations,  “Although  entirely 
elementary,  still  sufficiently  definite,  reveal  both 
how  different  are  the  problems  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  the  earth,  and  how  well  the  Lord  knows 
how  to  nse  the  different  natural  peculiarities  in 
their  realisation.”  One  “problem  is  inward 
with  respect  to  the  people  itself;  another  out¬ 
ward  with  respect  to  the  Gentile  nations.”  A 8 
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there  are  personal  charisma  or  gifts,  so  also 
there  are  national,  indeed  tribal  and  family  cha- 
risms.  Israel,  in  this  regard,  is  the  symbol  of 
the  manifold  grace  of  God  {noiKify  as 

in  it  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  the  one  cha- 
rUm  completes  itself  in  the  world.  Bat  work  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  lik#  manner  a  different 
work,  and  hence  the  arranging  and  grouping  of 
the  charisms,  their  alternations  likewise,  the 
leadership  also  of  one  or  another  charism  whence 
results  the  then  existing  spirit  of  the  time  in  its 
divine  definiteness  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  We 
observe,  in  connection  with  this,  that  the  order 
of  tribes  in  the  blessings  of  Moses  departs,  not 
only  from  the  natural  order,  but  from  that  ob¬ 
served  in  the  blessings  of  Jacob.  Neither  the 
geography  (Kjvobbl),  nor  any  thing  else  exter¬ 
nal,  gives  a  sufficient  explanation  for  this  depar¬ 
ture.  As  this  freedom,  corresponding  essentially 
to  graoe,  has  its  position  and  value  for  the  work, 
the  work-day  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  finally 
the  issue  of  the  Mosaio  blessing  (ver.  26  sq.)  is 
significant  in  reference  to  the  rest,  whioh  from 
eternity  lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  labor, in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  8abbath,  in  which  this  labor  must 
issue  as  its  termination.  That  is,  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  words  of  Lanoe:  “  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
both  the  deepest  foundation  and  the  highest  re¬ 
velation  of  the  kingdom  of  God.” 

The  relation  to  Deut.  xxxii.  The  unity.  The 
glory  and  the  praise  of  Jehovah  is  here  as  there 
the  beginning,  the  end,  and  the  fundamental 
thought.  The  difference.  Herder,  too  sharply : 
44  as  that  between  Che  curse  and  the  blessing.” 
Better,  with  Schultz:  ‘‘the  song  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  supplement  each  other  as  negation  and  affir¬ 
mation.”  In  that  the  reality  in  Israel,  what  it 
actually  is,  is  prominent,  in  this  its  ideality,  what 
it  ought  to  be. 

Division. — Title,  ver.  1.  Introduction,  vers. 
2-6.  The  blessings  upon  the  tribes,  vers.  6-25. 
The  olose,  vers.  26-29. 

EXEGETIOAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  The  title,  ver.  1,  brings  out  prominently  the 
character,  oontents,  and  significance  of  that 
which  follows.  If  the  law,  because  of  sin,  sus¬ 
pends  over  Israel  the  curse,  Moses  personally 
takes  his  departure  from  his  people,  blessing 

them.  The  designation  D'H^KTI  which  is 
not  found  elsewhere  in  the  Pentateuch,  comp. 
Josh.  xiv.  6;  Ps.  xo.  in  the  tit]e, points  with  the 
finger  of  an  intimate  cotemporary  to  the  import 
of  the  person,  and  thus  makes  apparent  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  his  blessing.  The  expression  denotes 
a  personally  near  position  to  God,  intercourse 
with  Him,  and  hence  is  used  to  describe  the  of¬ 
ficial,  prophetio  qualification  (1  Sam  ix.  6;  1 
Tim.  vi.  11;  2  Pet.  i.  21).  Before  his  death 
(Gen.  xxyii.  4)  presents  the  situation  in  its  so¬ 
lemn  earnestness  The  repeated  and  still  at  last 
announced  imminent  deat  h- penalty  (xxxii.  48  sq. ) 
illuminates  the  weight  and  value  of  the  words 
whioh  follow,  the  impression  which  they  must 
make,  as  coming  from  one  just  about  to  die,  and 
is  also  a  time  announcement,  showing  that  Moses 
immediately  after  the  song,  and  upon  the  same 
day,  completed  these  blessings. 


2.  Vers.  2-5.  The  introduction  takes  us  up  to 
the  only  true  fountain  of  all  blessing,  to  Jehovah 
revealed  to  Israel.  Thus  at  the  very  beginning  of 
ver.  2.  The  description  of  the  law-giving  through 
whioh  Israel  was  auJ  should  be  this  nation,  is 
geographically  poetical,  brought  out  through  the 
figure  of  the  sunlight  in  its  glory  streaming  from 
every  side,  corresponding  to  the  all-embraoing 
majesty  and  greatness  of  the  Lord,  because  ita 
glory  reveals  itself  from  the  most  remote  points 
at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  fills  a  wide 
horizon  with  the  light  and  splendor  of  its  mani¬ 
festation.  In  order  to  state  at  onoe  that  of  whioh 
he  treats,  and  to  which  all  further  details  are  sub¬ 
servient — for  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  other  ma¬ 
nifestations  of  Jehovah  can  here  be  referred  to 
(  Knob.  )-and  as  to  those  coming  from  Egypt,  Sinai 
was  the  nearest  eminence,  so  Sinai  in  the  South  is 
first  named  (comp.  i.  2).  At  midday  here  the 
eternal  sun,as  God, sets  up  his  throne,  and  there 
his  full  light  appears.  The  Edomite  mountain 
region,  Vygf,  as  it  forms  the  eastward  limits 
of  the  wilderness  in  which  Jehovah  found  Israel 
(xxxii.10)  connects  with  this  position  in  the  figure 
here  used,  the  breaking  forth  (ITU)  of  the  light 
(Titus  ii.  11).  JlKfi  (i.  1)  the  mountain  of  Asa- 
zimeh,  located  in  the  North,  and  for  the  most 
part  chalk-masses,  and  hence  in  their  reflection 
of  the  blinding  sunlight  agreeing  well  with  the 
shining  forth  here  oonneoted  with  them.  Ka- 
desh  is  located  there,  and  thus — to  remove  any 
misunderstanding,  since  it  nyght  have  been 
thought  that  the  mountains  of  Et-Tih,  lying  not 
far  above  8inai,  were  referred  to  by  the  terra, 
the  mountains  of  Paran — £Hp  A3310  might  be 
rendered  with  Herder,  Knobbl  and  Others, 
44  from  the  heights  of  Kadesh,”  but  then  we 
should  have  to  read  BTO.  does  not  re- 

••  It  t  * 

quire  the  rendering  ten  thousands  (as  rQD“l 
xxxii.  80),  sinoe  33^  signifies  to  heap  up,  to  ex¬ 
tend.  But  the  ordinary  explanation  also  meets 
the  parallelism.  While  the  44  heights  of  Kadesh  *' 
indeed  would  only  supplement  what  was  already 
expressed  by  the  Mount  Paran,  the  holy  myri¬ 
ads,  i  e.t  the  angel  hosts,  well  agrees  with  the 
geographical  details,  the  earth  localities,  com¬ 
pleting  them  by  the  reference  to  heaven,  (Acts 
vii.  58;  Heh.  ii.  2;  Gal.  iii.  19),  which  is  neither 
44  a  mere  idle  fanoy,”  nor  44  an  idea  elsewhere 
foreign  to  the  Old  Testament,  nor  even  a  thought 
too  lately  introduced  here”  (Knobel).  In  this 
latter  view,  indeed,  the  explanation  alluded  to 
gives  the  best  transition  to  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse,  (comp.  Judg.  v.  4,  5;  Hab.  iii.  8;  Ps. 
lxviii.  17;  Gen.  xxviii.  12;  xxxii.  2;  1  Kings 
xxii.  19;  Isa.  vi.,  etc.  Matt.  xxvi.  63;  Heb.  xii. 

22 ;  Rev.  v.  11 ;  Jude  ver.  14).  8ince  IDS  re¬ 
fers  to  the  Israelites,  they  are  olearly  not  the 
myriads.  The  |D  is  not  to  be  taken  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  0£,  in  which  case  we  should  have  to 
read  instead  of  nriRl  poet:  to  oome  forth,  IWl 
with  him  out  of  holy  myriads,  namely  those  who 
came  with  him,  in  order  to  express  the  thought 
of  puch  a  following  or  attendance.  [4t  The  verse 
thus  forms  a  poetical  description  of  the  vast 
arena  upon  which  this  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  in  the  giving  of  the  oovenant  took 
place.”  Bib.  Com.  And  Keil  well  adds  44  this 
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manifestation  of  God  formed  the  basis  for  all 
subsequent  manifestations  of  the  omnipotenoe 
and  graoe  of  the  Lord  for  the  salvation  of  His 
people,  Judg.  v.  4;  Heb.  iii.  8.” — A.  G.].  The 
last  and  fifth  olause  completes  those  two  doubled 
clauses,  as  answering  the  question  why  this  ma¬ 
nifestation  ?  The  thought  is  thus  suggested  that 
it  is  the  giving  of  the  law  to  Israel  which  was 
the  object  in  view.  But  the  expression  from 
right  hand  (thus  going  out  from  it)  justi¬ 
fies  i  he  expectation  of  a  gift,  and  scarcely  any 
other  than  symbolically,  the  fire,  really  the  law 
(Hab.  iii.  4  does  not  give  a  proper  and  full  ex¬ 
planation).  Comp.  iv.  11,  86.  But  can¬ 

not  be  rendered  ungrammatically  fiery  law.  It 
is  either  fire  of  law,  [so  the  margin  in  the  A. 
V., — A.  G.],  or  fire,  as  in  apposition  with  the 
law,  in  connection  with  which  the  law  was  given. 
Dh  Wettb,  and  Others,  refer  it  to  the  pillar  of 
fire,  for  direction,  t.  e  ,  through  which  their  way 
was  pointed  out.  But  the  assertion  of  Db  Wettb, 
Knobbl,  that  rn  is  only  a  recent  Hebrew  word, 
adopted  from  the  Persian,  has  been  too  readily 
accepted  as  true  by  Sohultz,  Kbil,  and  Othebs. 
Comp,  on  the  contrary  Havernick’s  Intro.,  /.  1, 
who  argues  in  favor  of  a  Hebrew  derivation  from 
]41  j'T  It  must  be  a  primitive  term  as  a  com¬ 
parison  of  languages  shows,  £  «.,  Sanscrit  dhtt, 
Greek  (rt&Tjfu)  German  Thun.  “Aramaisms 
or  Chaldaisms  testify,  as  well,  in  favor  of  a  very 
early  as  of  a  late  composition.”  (L.  Koenig,  Alt - 
test.  Studien  II.)  The  very  early  xorm  HI  would 
correspond  well  with  the  poetic  H/IK.  Knobbl 
reads  fflW  K  and  explains :  out  of  his  hand 
shoot  forth  lightning  flashes  (outpourings, 
iii.  17 ;  Num.  xxi.  15).  Keil  reads  with  great 
oonfidence  (after  the  oonjocture  of  Bottcher), 
rn#K  in  the  sense  of  “  fire  of  throwing,”  fire 
darting  (Ex.  xix.  16).  Schulte:  fire  missile. 
[The  reference  to  the  fire  and  lightnings  whioh 
attended  the  giving  of  the  law  is  clear.  The  sup¬ 
position  of  the  pillar  of  fire  is  entirely  out  of 
place,  and  must  be  rejected.  But  whether  the 
words  rn  &K  are  to  be  read  as  one  word,  and 
if  so  how  that  word  is  to  be  pointed,  is  an  open 
question.  The  reading  proposed  by  Keil  has  in 
its  favor  some  MSS.  authority,  and  meets  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  case  so  well  that  it  seems  now  to 
be  generally  accepted. — A.  G.]. 

Yer.  8.  Confirming  that  whioh  precedes. 
D3n,  found  only  here,  and  signifies  in  general  to 
love — according  to  the  meaning  in  kindred  dia¬ 
lects.  It  is  not  however  as  Knobbl  holds,  the 
conceiving  of  an  affection  onoe,  but  rather  an 

enduring  love.  3T1  is  the  lap  or  bosom,  and  thus 
it  expresses  the  cherishing  love  (Others:  the  con¬ 
cealing,  protecting)  affection.  O'Djf.  The  thought 
of  other  nations  than  Israel  is  here  ont  of  place  ;  it 
appears  in  xxxii.  8  from  the  contrast  of  Israel  to 
the  nations.  Although  it  should  not  be  trans¬ 
lated  “the  tribes  of  Israel,”  Knobbl,  yet  still 
they  are  specially  to  be  thought  of;  but  gene¬ 
rally  the  word  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the 
promises  to  the  patriarchs  (Gen.  xvii.  4;  parti¬ 
cularly  xxviii.  8,  (xxxv.  11  ;  xlviii.  4,  19).  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  promise  Jehovah  cherishes  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Israel,  nations  in  His  bosom,  i.  in 


the  purpose  of  His  love.  The  subject  clause  is 
placed  first,  to  which  the  three  following  mem¬ 
bers  correspond.  Since  it  is  Jehovah  who  is 
spoken  of,  him  saints  can  only  be  those  of  Je¬ 
hovah,  and  as  the  holy  myriads,  ver.  2,  so  the 
all  justifies  the  conjecture  that  the  Angels  of 
God  are  referred  to ;  who  are  sent  forth  ns  the 
ministers  of  those  who  are  the  heirs  of  salvation, 
Heb.  i.  14.  But  as  the  discourse  is  of  Jehovah, 
ho  in  this  blessing  it  is  directed  to  Israel,  and  in 
thy  hand*  therefore  leaving  out  of  view  the 
harshness  sought  to  be  justified  from  Ps.  xlix. 
19,  can  only  refer  to  Israel.  That  the  heavenly 
hosts  are  in  Israel’s  power,  t.  e  ,  are  devoted  to 
his  service,  after  Gen.  xxviii.  12 ;  xxxii.  2,  af¬ 
ter  the  allusion  to  them  shortly  before,  for  the 
law-giving  at  Sinai,  after  Deut.  iv.  7,  etc.,  cannot 
be  regarded  as  too  boldly  spoken.  DDH  is  to 
bend,  turn,  whither;  and  so  explains  the  *|T3 
of  a  service  which  the  angels  rendered.  That 
the  Israelites  in  the  power  of  God  followed  at 
the  foot  of  the  ark  of  the  oovenant,  (Knobbl), 
and  the  like,  is  saying  far  too  little,  in  itself, 
and  for  this  passago ;  and  the  words  can  scarcely 
be  understood  of  being  thrust  down,  prostrated, 
of  being  banded  together,  enoamped,  either  as 
disciples  (Herder)  or  as  those  swearing  allegi¬ 
ance  (Hbrxheimer).  ■jbjpb,  after  thy  foot¬ 
step.  Whither  thou  movest,  the  hosts  of  God 
from  heaven  move  after  His  hosts  upon  the  earth. 
Knobbl  in  his  perplexity  assigns  the  last  mem¬ 
ber  to  the  following  verse.  Understanding  it  of 
Jehovah,  which  is  the  most  obvious  view,  it 
strengthens  the  preceding  thought  in  the  highest 
measure.  Keil  takes  KBP  as  distributive,  i.  «., 
each  one  of  them  rises  up  to  reoeive  thy  utter¬ 
ances.  But  how  can  Israel  be  suddenly  taken 
as  the  subject,  as  receiving  from  the  words  of 
God  with  Moses  (the  law), or  even  Moses  (Kno¬ 
bbl)  since  he  received  out  of  these  revelations 
(the  statutes  of  God)  t  y 703*10  on  acoount  of 
thy  (Israel)  discourses,  utterances  with  God,  t.  e. 
prayers.  Chap.  iv.  7  gives  an  excellent  explana¬ 
tion.  Comp.  Num.  x.  84  sq.;  Ex.  xiy.  19.  Jeho¬ 
vah  Himself  rises  up  when  Israel  speaks  to  Him. 
[This  ingenious  exposition  of  Schrobder  avoids 
the  necessity  for  supposing  any  change  of  per¬ 
son,  accounts  for  the  singular  MET,  and  agrees 
well  with  the  oontext.  It  is  suggestive,  and  well 
worthy  of  consideration.  Keil  paraphrases  the 
verse  :  “  He  embraces  all  nations  in  His  love, 
has  all  His  holy  angels  in  His  hand,  so  that  they 
lie  at  His  feet,  and  rise  up  at  His  word.”  On  the 
whole  Sohrobder’s  view  is  the  better. — A.  G.]. 
After  ver.  8  has  in  this  way  connected  the  glory 
of  Israel  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah  [ver.  2),  the 
communion  of  the  two  in  the  law  follows  now 
most  appropriately  in  ver.  4.  The  Jews  regard 
this  verse  as  a  citation,  taken  from  the  lips  of 
Israel.  Henostenberg:  41  Moses  forgets  him¬ 
self,  as  it  were,  places  himself  upon  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  people,  who  in  thankful  love  should 
rejoice  in  the  favor  of  God  shown  to  him.  Thus 
Habakkuk  in  the  last  verse  of  his  prophecy.  Ps. 
xx.  and  xxi.  In  the  New  Testament  John  xxi. 
24.  And  we  are  familiar  with  similar  examples 
in  the  Christian  lyrists.”  Comp,  also  xxxii.  81. 
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The  supposition,  however,  of  a  redaction,  easily 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  filial  piety  of 
Joshua,  is  natural,  who  instead  of  “  He  com¬ 
manded  Moses  a  law,**  places  “  Moses  com¬ 
manded  us  a  law.”  [Moses  however  has  so  com¬ 
pletely  and  uniformly  identified  himself  with  the 
people,  that  the  supposition  that  he  does  so  here, 
and  actually  spake  the  words  as  they  are  re¬ 
corded,  though  he  did  not  write  them,  is  much 
more  natural.  The  piety  of  Joshua  would  lead 
him  to  record  the  words,  as  they  were  uttered, 
not  to  give  them  any  new  form. — A.  G.].  The 

repetition  of  the  S  is  not  necessary  in  the  se¬ 
cond  clause.  Comp.  iv.  6sq.  (Rom.  iii.  2);  John 

i.  17;  vii.  19.  Upon  oomp.  v.  19;  ix. 

10;  x.  4;  iv.  10;  xviii.  16.  Yer.  6.  Jehovah  is 
the  subject,  as  this  shows  that  ver.  4  was  origi¬ 
nally  uttered  as  suggested  above  DM  TW 
neto.  After  the  expression  of  the  communion 
in  the  law,  he  closes  now  with  that  through  the 
theooraoy  (Jeshurun,  comp,  upon  xxxii.  15). 
The  law  Israel’s,  the  kingdom  Jehovah’s  (Ex. 

xv.  18).  Knobbl,  when  be  gathered  the  heads 
of  the  people,  sq.,  oomp.  iv.  10,  etc.,  (Ex.  xix. 
24). 

8.  Vers.  6-25.  The  easy  natural  connection 
of  the  blessings  upon  the  individual  tribes,  with 
what  precedes,  arises  out  of  the  common  relations 
to  Jehovah,  and  the  rioh  promises  to  Israel.  Thus 
the  Mediator  of  the  law  is  the  speaker  of  the 
blessings.  And  first — Ver.  6.  Reubbn  :  A  mo¬ 
derated  wish  and  blessing  for  the  first-born,  but 
one  who  was  already  displaced,  Gen.  xlix.  8  sq. 
IDDD  is  something  easily  oounted  (iv.  27  ;  Gen. 
xxxiv.  80),  and  can  soaroely  therefore  be  taken 
to  designate  that  which  is  innumerable.  (Her- 
dbr:  His  men  should  be  numerous  again).  The 
negation  appears  olearly  as  an  explanation  of 
'IT,  since  a  co-reference  to  VPI  in  the  following 
clause,  cannot  well  be  regarded  as  allowable. 
[See  the  rule,  Ewald,  {851,  as  referred  to  by  Keil, 
p.  600,  who  however  disregards  it  here  and  car¬ 
ries  the  negation  to  the  seoond  clause. — A.  G.]. 
The  view  of  Knobbl  and  othbrs  is  perhaps  the 
best,  because  he  had  sunk  down  to  a  small  num¬ 
ber;  still  there  remains  a  blessing  therewith, 
and  the  natural  claim  of  Reuben,  according  to  the 
judgment  of  Jaoob,  as  also  the  low  note  which 
Moses  here  struok,  was  not  altered,  (oomp.  Num. 

xvi.  1  sq. ;  1  Chron.  v.  8  sq.).  He  should 
not  entirely  disappear  as  a  tribe,  (Gen.  xlii.  2 ; 

iii.  8)  should  muoh  more  remain  while  Simeon 
is  passed  over  in  silence  as  dead.  Somo  MSS. 
of  the  Sept,  interpolate  the  name  of  Simeon  in 
the  second  clause,  and  oonnect  it  with:  iaru 
iro% t>c  iv  &pi9fi$.  Hbrxhbimbr  speaks  of  a 
•‘happy  life;”  Knobbl  of  a  *•  prosperous  condi¬ 
tion.”  Both  remind  us  of  Reuben’s  local  dis¬ 
tant  position,  exposed  to  Moabitish  and  Arabian 
inroads. — [The  Moabitish  stone  so  lately  dis¬ 
covered  shows  that  the  oities  of  the  Reubenites 
assigned  to  them  by  Joshua,  were  for  the  most 
part  taken  by  the  Moabites.  They  seem  also  to 
have  wrested  in  part  some  of  the  cities  assigned 
to  the  more  warlike  and  energetic  tribe  of 
Gad.  Schlottmann,  Die  Siegetaule  Meta.  The 
Moabite  Stone  by  Christian  Db  Ginsburo, 
LL.  D.,  London,  1870. — A.  G.] — According  to 


Num.  xxvi.  7  this  tribe,  and  still  more  that  of 
Simeon,  had  suffered  considerable  losses.  Num. 
xxv.  14  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  latter  tribe ;  but  it  still  had  a  continued  ex¬ 
istence  (1  Chron.  iv.),  so  that  the  circumstances 
of  a  later  time  give  no  oocasion  for  the  omission 
of  this  tribe  in  the  blessings  of  Moses.  But  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  Messianic  and  redeem¬ 
ing  character  of  Judah  that  »t  receives  int» 
itself,  as  it  were  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  Judg.  L 
8;  as  indeed  this  tribe  had  its  location  withiu 
the  bounds  of  JudAh,  Josh.  xix.  2  sq. — [Simeon 
shared  in  the  general  blessings ;  but  as  dispersed 
in  Israel,  he  had  no  individual  blessing.  Thia 
tribe  had  not,  like  that  of  Levi,  made  any  efforts 
to  retrieve  its  position,  or  to  remove  tbe  stain 
which  rested  upon  it,  but  had  added  new  sins 
to  that  which  brought  upon  it  the  ourse  of  Jacob. 
Although  they  did  not  perish  utterly  (1  Chron. 
iv.  24  and  89-43),  they  were  still  regarded  as 
included  with  the  other  tribes,  especially  with 
Judah,  with  whose  “fate  and  objeo's,”  as 
Schultz  remarks,  “they  shared  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble.” — A.  G.] — Ver.  7.  Judah.  After  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Simeon,  Judah  as  the  head-tribe  follows 
upon  the  nominally  first-born  (Reuben).  This 
blessing  is  the  first  introduced  through  the  pe¬ 
culiar  formula  (HKH) ;  it  is  distinguished  also 
by  the  method  of  prayer  used  (Gen.  ix.  26). 
The  striking  brevity  points  to  the  rioh  details 
in  the  blessing  of  Jacob.  The  voice  of  Judah 
is  not  merely  his  prayer  for  a  prosperous  return, 
after  he  bad  gone  out  into  the  earlier  contests 
(Hengstenbbro,  Kbil),  but  according  to  Largs's 
finer  feeling,  something  mysterious,  i. the  ut¬ 
terance  of  a  desire  after  a  return  generally  out 
of  all,  even  the  last  struggle,  into  the  glory  of  % 
peaceful  dominion.  —  Unto  his  people  em¬ 
braces  as  Gen.  xlix.  10,  more  oertainly,  than 
the  Israelitish  tribes.  (Hbrdbr  perhaps  too 
strongly  :  “a  tribe  which  thirsts  for  the  end  of 
the  pilgrimage”).  Upon  the  pre-eminenoe  of 
Judah  comp.  Num.  ii.  7;  x.  14;  xxiii.  24. 
Hbngstbnbbrq’s  Christologie,  2  Edition  I.  a.  88. 
For  the  criticism  upon  the  historical  explana¬ 
tion  see  Knobbl,  p.  844.  But  bis  own  view  of 
this  passage,  as  referring  to  the  flight  of  David 
from  be '  ore  Saul  is  too  personal  entirely  for  » 
tribal  blessing.  Comp.  ver.  12. — [Knobbl,  after 
an  allusion  to  the  explanation  given  above,  which 
he  rejects,  discusses  and  lays  aside  one  by  one, 
the  views  that  it  refers  to  tbe  days  of  Jehoia- 
chin,  to  the  disruption  under  Rehoboam,  to  the 
period  of  David  s  residence  as  king  at  Hebron, 
and  fixes  as  the  only  possible  sense  the  time  of 
David’s  flight  from  Saul.  The  reasoning  he 
adopts,  vis.  that  the  oiroumstances  of  the  his¬ 
tory  at  eaoh  of  these  periods  cannot  well  be 
made  to  agree  with  the  words  in  question,  bears 
against  his  own  assumption.  “For”  (Bib. 
Com.)  “  it  is  impossible,  on  his  own  principles, 
to  explain  how  the  disasters,  apostacies  and 
confusion  of  Saul's  reign  and  of  the  times  of  the 
Judges  could  have  happened  at  a  date  not  long 
preceding  that  in  which  the  song  was  penned — - 
a  song  which  everywhere  speaks  of  peaoe  and 
plenty.” — A.  G.] — Schultz  strangely  calls  ia 
question  the  idea  of  a  return  in  KQ.  As  the 
preposition  3  belonging  peculiarly  to  this  root 
denotes  entrance  (H» G»  JV3),  so  the  verb  signi- 
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lies  to  enter.  The  Hiph.  oan  only  be  either :  to 
effeot  an  entrance  inio  his  allotted  inheritance 
in  Canaan  (J.  H  Michaelis,  Herder),  with 
which  the  exalted  character  of  the  blessing  upon 
Judah  does  not  aooord,  because  that  was  not 
less  to  be  desired  for  all  Israel,  or :  to  make  an 
entrance  again  to  his  home,  and  with  this  to  his 
people  wit  a  whom  he  dwells.  That  the  separa¬ 
tion  from  his  people  supposed,  oan  be  no  other 
than  that  occasioned  by  his  warlike  expedition, 
is  clear  from  what  follows.  There  is  here  a 
similar  mingling  of  war  and  victory  (peace)  as 
in  Gen.  xlix.  8  sq.  (The  explanation  of  Schultz  : 
“give  to  him  thq  people,”  is  very  nearly  the 
opposite  of  the  text,  whioh  says:  “bring  him 

to  his  people,”  and  the  Sm  is  not  so  much: 
bring  him  to  the  king  of  his  people,  as :  king 

over  bis  people.)  1*7  31,  scarcely  (in.  26) 
be  sulHoient  for  him,  for  if  Judah’s  own 
hand  is  sufficient  for  him,  what  need  is  there 
of  the  Lord’s  help  as  immediately  follows! 
Others:  He  has  hands  sufficient  (!).  Far¬ 
fetched:  He  stretches  out  widely  (33">),  or: 
upon  his  side,  fights  (3'*1)  for  him.  A  partioiple 

from  3'1  to  thrust,  press,  strive*  iS:  “for  his 
people  for  himself,  would  not  suit  the  oonneo- 
tion.  We  might  also  refer  JTTin  from  the  end 
of  the  olause  to  TV.  His  bands,  fighting  for 
him,  help,  sq.,  be  thou:  Because  contending  for 
Israel,  Judah  is  thought  of  as  in  straits,  hence 
the  prayer  for  help  from  his  adversaries,  and 
assistance  against  them.  Vers.  8-11.  Levi:  As 
Judah  had  tie  pre-eminence  in  external  things, 
so  the  blessing  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  is  dearly  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  on  acoount  of  its  pre-eminence 
internally,  but  it  can  only  come  after  Judah, 
partly  because,  Gen.  xlix.  7,  Levi  is  scattered  as 
a  tribe,  and  partly  for  a  criticism  upon  those 
who  know  so  muoh  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  Old 
Testament.  What  Judah  was  for  Israel,  Levi 
was  in  Israel.  The  prevalent  tone  of  this  bless¬ 
ing  in  its  reference  to  Jehovah  points  also  to  the 
connection  of  the  two.  For  the  Thummim  and 
Urim  corap.  upon  Ex.  xxviii.  80.  (Hengsten- 
berg,  Egypt.,  p.  154),  a  pluralit  majcttati*,  the 
“  medium  through  which  Israel  might  have  the 
advantage  of  light  and  infallible  truth,  as  it  de¬ 
signates  the  assemblage  of  all  lights,  and  of  all 
perfection  and  infallibility.”  [The  article  in 
Smith’s  Bib.  Diet.,  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Plumptrb, 
gives,  perhaps,  as  clear  and  satisfactory  a  the¬ 
ory  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  as  we  can  now 
attain.  It  includes  however  conjectures  and 
suppositions,  which  a  fuller  knowledge  will  pro¬ 
bably  show  to  be  unfounded.  The  general  end 
and  purpose  is  dear,  but  how  the  divine  will 
was  manifested,  is  involved  in  uncertainty. — A. 
G.].  Thummim  here,  before  Grim,  as  it  does 
not  ooeur  elsewhere,  bring*  into  prominence  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Hupv eld,  viewed  as  having  a  posi¬ 
tive  import),  “  the  sincerity  of  mind,  the  right 
position  of  the  heart  towards  God  and  man,”  be¬ 
cause  suoh  perfection  could  be  asserted  of  Levi. 
The  divine  illumination,  for  his  judicial  deci¬ 
sions  (xvii  9)  which  belongs  to  him,  is  based 
upon  tins.  Others  regard  it  as  a  wish;  let  both 
be  and  remain  with  him.  Of  this  tribe  as  an 
ideal  person  (vers.  9,  11,  plural)  or  of  the  ideal¬ 


ized  tribe-father  (T)itisthen  said  that  he  is 
"Ton,  i.  e.,  that  Levi  in  all  this,  comes  into  view 
only  as  the  bearer  of  the  divine  TDH,  wx.,  as 
participating  in  the  grace  of  God,  standing  in 
the  covenant  of  graoe  with  Jehovah,  as  His  cho¬ 
sen  one.  [TOH  designates  Levi  as  the  object  of 
the  dixine  choioe  and  favor,  and  not  his  moral 
character.  But  still  there  has  obviously,  from 
the  whole  blessing  here,  when  compared  with 
that  in  Gen.  xlix.  6-7,  been  a  great  change  in 
the  moral  and  religious  character  of  this  tribe. 
A  change  whioh  the  events  in  the  intervening 
history  illustrates  ;  especially  those  recorded  in 
Ex.  xxxii.  26  sq.,  and  Num.  xxv.  11  sq. — A.  G.J. 
After  suoh  an  emphatic  allusion  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  honor  of  the  tribe  (comp.  Intro.,  j  4,  I.) 
with  reference  to  the  high-priesthood  in  Levi 
there  follows  an  historical  reference,  for  Levi 
must  have  ohanged  the  curse  of  Jacob  first  into  a 
blessing  through  his  standing  (Ex.  xvii.)  as 
through  his  falling  (Num.  xx.)  if  indeed  this  lat¬ 
ter  reference  is  in  place  here.  V.  Gerlaoh  cites 
Ex.  xvii.  7  only,  which  is  sometimes  called  both 
Maaiah  and  Mexibah.  [Both  passages  are 
referred  to.  The  two  provings  by  means  of  wa¬ 
ter  are  chosen,  “  because  in  their  correlation 
there  they  were  best  adapted  to  represent  the 
beginning  and  the  end,  and  therefore  the  whole 
of  the  temptation.”  Schultz. — A.  G.l.  ITlS'in 
Knobel  renders  arbitrarily  :  “thou  blatnedst.” 
But  if  not  on  that  aooount,  still  on  aooount  of  the 

there  may  be  a  reference  also  to  Num.  xx. 
18,  a  slight  intimation  of  the  sin  of  the  two  ohief 
personalities  of  the  tribe, i. «.,  of  Moses  as  well  as 
Aaron.  If  we  hold  that  the  probable  address  of 
Jehovah,  in  thy  Thummim,  sq.,  in  connection 
with  the  seventh  verse  continues  even  in  the  se¬ 
cond  olause,  then  we  must  interpret  the  provings 
and  strifes  as  introduced  indeed  by  the  people, 
but  as  fundamentally  proceeding  from  Jehovah, 
according  to  viii.  2  sq.  But  in  this  latter  pas¬ 
sage  it  is  the  whole  people  who  are  spoken  of, 
and  indeed  their  humiliation  and  trial  by  the 
Lord ;  while  here  it  avails  peculiarly  of  Levi, 
and  indeed  his  trial  and  strifes.  This  latter 
term  sounds  somewhat  strange  when  used  of 
God  to  Levi,  while  it  is  on  the  contrary  classic 
with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  people  towards 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex.  xvii.  2;  Num.  xx.  8,  2), 
and  toward  Jehovah  (Ex.  xvii.  7 :  Num.  xx.  18). 
Comp,  farther  vi.  16;  ix.  22.  But  why  this 
difference?  The  reference  to  the  Lord  may 
very  well,  in  the  second  clause,  pass  over  into 
the  address  of  Israel  in  order  to  re* urn  again  at 
the  close  of  ver.  9  sq.  to  Jehovah!  With  this 
most  natural  interpretation  we  gain  perhaps  a 
referenoe  of  the  provings  on  the  side  of  the 
people  to  the  Thummim,  and  of  their  strife*  to 
the  Urim;  and  moreover  a  reason  why  the  for¬ 
mer  precedes  the  latter  here.  Israel  had  proved 
or  tested  before  all  the  faithfulness  of  Levi,  of 
God,  then  truly  also  striven  against  the  light  of 
Levi  and  of  God.  The  prominent  referenoe  in 
ver.  8  to  Ex.  xviii.  agrees  well  with  ver.  9  also, 
as  in  any  case  the  following  references  are  on 
this  pupposition  more  appropriately  added  than 
if  Num.  xx.  still  came  between.  He  denies  the 
strongest  natural  ties  when  the  interest  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  are  concerned,  xiii.  7  sq.  (Matt.  x.  87 ;  xix. 
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29 ;  Luke  xiv.  26).  The  ewes  referred  to :  Ex. 
xxxii.  26  sq.  (Num.  xxv.  7  sq.).  Knobbl  ap¬ 
plies  it  only  to  the  entire  concession  to  his  di¬ 
vine  calling.  Oth rbs  refer  to  Lev.  xxi.  11,  or 
understand  ii  of  his  not  accepting  persons,  of 
the  impartiality  of  the  Levitical  criminal  judge 
(i.  17).  ’D  gives  a  proof  of  the  described  dis¬ 
position  through  his  observing  and  guarding 
(xxxii.  10);  because  they  held  fast  what  God 
bad  spoken  from  Sinai,  and  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  oovenant  pro¬ 
claimed  there,  even  with  the  sword.  Upon 
these  historical  events  rests  finally,  as  upon  its 
basis,  the  description  of  Levi’s  calling.  Ver. 
10  relates  ohiefly  to  his  duties  as  ver.  11  is  full 
of  promise.  Comp.  xvii.  9  sq. ;  xxiv.  8.  The 
iucense  servioe  is  in  the  holy  place,  the  sacrificial 
service  in  the  court. — f  At  thy  nose)  the  nose 
as  the  prominent  member  for  the  face,  thus  the 
same  as  before  thee;  perhaps  also  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  anger.  )Vn,  not  his  aubfltanoe, 
revenues,  but  the  strength,  which  needs  the 
divine  blessing  for  resisting,  as  well  as  for  work¬ 
ing*  e-  9 •  in  his  judicial  aotivity  and  office 
(Sohults).  The  work  must  on  aoconnt  of  the 
nrin  refer  here  to  the  sacrifices.  The  loins 
(dual)  of  the  lower  part  of  the  back  come  so  far 
into  view  as  with  their  crushing  (xxxii.  89), 
whoever  has  risen  up  against  him  must  become 
powerless  and  fall  away;  parallel  to  the  first 
clause.  l^Dp  (Ex.  xv.  7)  especially  those  rising 
against  his  priesthood  (Num.  xvi.)  as  against 
his  judicial  office  (xvii.  12). — The  haters  (xxxii. 
47)  should  not  indeed  proceed  to  an  actual  revolt 
or  outbreak.  VDp  and  {'Dip',  a  play  upon 
words.  Their  hatred  is  parallel  to  the  favor, 
Acceptance,  of  the  Lord,  in  the  second  clause. 
|0  occurs  only  here  in  this  position  [it  usually 
stands  before  the  infinitive. — A.  G.].  As  it  is 
with  Judah’s  enemies,  so  with  those  who  rise 
up  and  hate  Levi ;  and  thus  the  two  blessings 
run  parallel  even  to  the  end. — Ver.  12.  Ben¬ 
jamin.  —  As  the  blessing  of  the  later  born, 
Judah,  precedes  that  of  his  brother  Levi,  so  also 
of  the  sons  of  Rachel  the  younger  comes  before 
the  elder,  Joseph.  This  blessing  lies  directly 
in  the  face  of  the  hypothesis  of  Knobbl  as  to  the 
origin  of  chap,  xxxiii.  at  the  time  of  David’s 
flight,  making  ver.  7  relate  to  the  desire  for 
David,  and  ver.  11  an  expression  of  the  sharp, 
stern  wish  against  Saul,  etc .  Saul  might  indeed 
be  for  Bepjamin  what  David  should  be  for  Ju¬ 
dah.  The  beloved  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xliv.  20)  here 
appears  as  the  beloved  of  the  Lord,  and  thus 
first  truly  as  the  son  of  prosperity  (Gen.  xxxv. 
18).  This  distinguishing  relation  to  the  Lord 
becomes  to  Benjamin  a  dwelling,  and  thus 
describes  how  he  dwells  and  lives  rather  than 

where.  For  which  Knobbl  designates  as 
“  very  difficult,”  oannot  refer  to  a  settlement  by 
the  temple,  but  if  not,  aooording  to  the  funda¬ 
mental  view  of  chap,  xxxii.,  to  one  grounded 
upon  the  Rock  Jehovah,  still  in  accordance  with 
i.  81  or  xxxii.  11  to  one  whose  existence  is 
supported  by  Jehovah,  pt?  usually  refers  to  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  (xii.  6,  11,  etc.)  and  hence 
this  thought  floats  before  the  mind  of  expositors; 
but  it  oocurs  here,  as  in  ver.  20,  of  the  sleeping 


lion !  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  Benjamin  in  the  plaoe  chosen  for  the 
sanctuary  (Josh,  xviii.  28)  should  be  referred  to 
here,  nor  even  the  mountain-district  which  fell 
to  this  tribe,  and  might  symbolize  its  rest  upon 
the  eternal  Rock.  The  founding  [dwelling] 
upon  Jehovah  is  not  therefore  anything  local, 
but  a  property  in  which  Benjamin  stands  as  tho 
representative  of  all  Israel  (oomp.  ver.  28),  as 
the  designation  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
blessing  also  may  apply  to  all  the  people  (Ps. 

lx.  6;  Jer.  xi  16).  The  Sxft.  reads  vSj?  as  if 
it  were  and  connects  it*  with  the  follow- 

ing  olause.  The  •eonrlty  [safety]  which 
grows  out  of  the  dwelling  founded  upon  the 
Lord  is  also  not  merely  for  Benjamin,  but 
equally  for  the  other  tribes  (ver.  28) :  and  with 
this  the  reference  of  is  put  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  The  peculiar  word  is  without  doubt  con¬ 
nected  with  aan  (ver.  3);  is  the  edge, 
border;  thus  truly:  surrounding,  protecting. 

The  vSjf  is  repeated  with  marked  emphasis : 
upon  such  a  rock.  Benjamin  is  a  protecting 
tower  for  others.  The  connection  with  the 
blessing  of  Jaoob  (Gen.  xlix.  27)  is  effected 

through  DPH-Sd,  which  is  equivalent  to  the 
«*  morning  and  evening”  there.  The  warlike 
character  ascribed  to  him  there, appears  now  in 
the  servioe  of  others,  so  that  only  tho  fruits  or 
it,  the  enjoyment,  come  into  view  here.  The 
third  olause  is  parallel  to  the  first,  and  confirms 
the  security  of  Benjamin  and  of  that  whioh  he 
protects,  as  it  illustrates  more  fully  the  repeated 

rbjL  The  shoulders  obviously  come  into  view 
with  reference  to  the  bearing;  tbe  dwelling  is 
of  Benjamin,  who  is  the  subject  here,  so  that  His 
is  equivalent  to  Jehovah’s.  Comp.  i.  81 ;  xxxii. 
11.  As  Jehovah  appears  as  the  Rock,  so  also 
as  the  eagle.  The  representative  character  of 
the  last  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Israel  with  respect 
to  the  whole  people  gives  rise  to  this  feature  in 
the  blessing,  which  is  also  ascribed  to  Israel 
generally.  (Knobbl  makes  Jehovah  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  explains  tbe  dwelling  as  referring  to 
the  position  of  the  tabernacle  at  Gibeon  between 
the  mountain-ridges  of  Benjamin.) — [Knobbl  8 
view  whioh  he  rests  mainly  upon  the  geographi¬ 
cal  position  of  Gibeon  is  certainly  far  less  tena¬ 
ble,  than  that  which  explains  the  dwelling  of 
the  residence  of  Jehovah  in  the  temple  after¬ 
wards  built  in  the  land  of  this  tribe.  But  the 
subject  is  dearly  Benjamin,  as  Schrobdbr  holds, 
although  the  comparison  is  rather  with  the 
father  who  carries  his  sons  while  tender  and 
young,  than  with  the  eagle. — A.  G.]  Vers. 

17.  Joseph.  We  have  here  a  fullness  of  details 
and  of  words  as  with  Levi,  which  surely  has  its 
origin  here,  as  also  in  Gen.  xlix.,  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  doable  blessing  both  of  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh.  The  elaborated  and  figurative  lan¬ 
guage  corresponds  well  with  the  fact  that  Joseph 
is  Israel’s  ornament  and  glory  as  over  against 
the  Egyptians  (Hbrdir:  “Tbe  kindness  of 
Joseph  is  still  ever  before  the  eyes  of  him  who 
otters  the  blessing,  and  his  sons  are  clothed  in 
the  rich  beauty  of  their  father”).  As  In  all 
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0*8*8,  especially  in  the  dwelling  of  Benjamin,  t 
the  reference  to  Canaan  is  predominant,  bo  the  1 
progress  from  the  blessing,  Gen.  xlix.,  to  that  1 
spoken  here,  is  marked  by  the  prominenoe  given  J 
to  his  inheritance.  /The  author  of  such  bless-  i 
lugs  upon  his  land  is  Jehovah;  the  second  i 
causes  (JO  is  equivalent  to  through  or  with)  ; 
are  given  in  the  accumulated  expressions  which  j 
follow  The  waters  from  beneath  (richness  in 
springs.  .viiL  7),  as  from  above,  according  to  ] 
Gen.  xlix.  26,  whenoe  some  have  altered  the  ex-  | 

plicative  SoD  into  SjJO  (Gen.  xxvii.  28).  It  is  , 
a  question  wbeiher  in  ver.  18  the  words  treat 
of  productions  matured  by  the  influence  of  the 
sun  and  also  by  that  of  the  moon  in  its  different 
phases  (Kiil),  or  of  the  fruits  which  ripen  only 
once  in  a  year,  and  those  which  grow  in  each 
month,  fruits  of  all  seasons  of  the  year  (Kbobbl). 
WOO),  ver.  16,  as  DinHDI  (ver.  18),  unless 
TID  is  to  be  supplied.  Whether  olive-groves, 
or  vineyards,  or  merely  the  rich  and  beautiful 
wild  forests,  are  referred  to,  is  uncertain.  The 
reference  to  Gen.  xlix.  26  and  the  parallelism 
exclude  the  explanation  of  Dip  (literally :  what 
is  before,  used  both  in  a  local  and  temporal 
sense)  as  the  east,  although  this  in  itself  is 
allowable,  and  Johlsob  retains  it  here  with 
reference  to  the  easterly  mountains  of  Gilead, 
assigned  to  Manasseh.  The  poetical  expression 
celebrates  the  strength  and  sublimity  of  the 
mountain-region.  Ver.  16.  Moses  here  first 
sums  up  still  all  that  relates  to  the  land,  but 
makes  prominent  immediately  after  the  earth : 
and  all  its  fullness,  significantly  for  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  the  person  of  Joseph,  the  affection, 
grace  and  good-will  of  the  Lord  in  a  setting  both 
genuinely  Mosaic  (Ex.  iii.  2),  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  Gen.  xlix.  24  shows,  in  fhll  harmony 
with  that  of  Jacob.  It  is  not,  however,  so  much 
*•  an  addition  of  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the 
covenant  of  grace  to  those  merely  natural,** 
rather  an  addition  to  the  needy  (as  Joseph  him¬ 
self  had  been  in  Egypt,  as  Israel  always  is)  of 
divine  mercy  permanently  shadowed  forth, 
which,  as  is  evident,  forms  the  basis  of  all  that 
is  said,  and  is  itself  the  very  kernel  of  the  whole 
remarkable  utterance.  Hence  we  have  not  now 
as  before  but  neither  an  accusative  of  the 
instrument,  nor  of  a  more  precise  definition 
(8chult2:  “and  indeed  through  the  good-will,” 
etc.) ;  but  is  abstract,  on  which  account, 

and  because  at  the  same  time  all  is  included,  it 
is  connected  with  the  feminine  form  (HriKian), 
as  in  a  neuter  sense.  For  the  rest  comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  26.  TU  retains  the  reflexive  signification : 
who  has  separated  himself  through  the  plan  or 
disposition  of  his  life  upon  which  he  devoutly 
entered,  but  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  moral 
sense  Gen.  xxxix.  8,  much  less  in  the  sense  of  a 
ritual  abstinence,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  one 
who  has  consecrated  himself  to  the  Lord,  as  an 
instrument  of  His  holy  purposes  with  Israel,  as 
he  himself  interprets  or  explains  it  to  his  breth¬ 
ren,  Gen.  L  20.  The  expression  has  nothing  to 
do  with  1TJ,  “diadem**  (Johlsob:  “the 
crowned'*).  But  even  the  signification,  “  prince  ** 
(Dbutzsoh),  is  not  established  at  least  by  the 
reference  to  Lam.  iv.  7.  Schultz  refers  it  “  to 


the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  tribe- 
father,  Jacob.’*— The  head  and  the  top  of 
the  head  (crown)  point  to  the  long  hair  of  the 
Nasarite;  but  whether  the  divine  good-wiU 
and  all  blessings  are  to, be  viewed  as  a  garland 
upon  the  head  is  questionable.  It  is  simply 
3aid  to  come  upon  him,  that  it  may  be  his  lot 
and  portion.  Ver.  17.  The  description  intro¬ 
duces  hore  a  figure  corresponding  to  the  fruit¬ 
fulness  of  the  land  with  reference  to  the  &***- 
ling  of  Joseph,  t.  e.  aocording  to  Gen.  xlvin.  14 
sq.,  Ephraim;  although  the  closing  member 
shows  that  Manasseh,  the  first-born  in  the  order 
of  nature,  is  included,  but  in  less  power  and 
potency.  To  refer  it  to  Joshua  (V.  Giblaoh, 
Schultz)  is  too  personal ;  even  in  Levi  Aaron 
is  not  individualised.  The  glory  (majesty) 
which  is  attributed  to  Ephraim,  or  which  is  de¬ 
sired  for  him.  should  manifest  itself,  make  itself 
felt  through  peculiar  remarkable  strength,  henoe 
the  horns,  as  the  pride  and  strength  of  the  bul¬ 
lock,  give  the  tone  and  coloring  to  the  statement, 
especially  the  horns  of  the  Oin,  the  wild  bul- 
lockf  either  from  D’J,  to  be  high,  or  D£l,  the 
outbreaking,  raging  (oomp.  Num.  xxiii.  22 ; 
xxir.  8 :  Ps.  xxii.  21).  After  the  results  of  suoh 
power  hare  been  extended  eren  to  the  remotest 
nations,  the  ends  of  the  earth  (in  apposition),  nn- 
less  together  [eren  to]  is  to  be  supplied  (“  winch 
easily  appears  as  the  most  fearful  power. 
Schultz)  ;  the  horneof  the  firstborn  aro  explained 
at  the  same  time  as  the  thousands  of  Manasseh  j  an 
explanation  which  has  a  “joyful  ring  and  tone 

Schult*  (Josh.  xrii.  14  sq.).— Vers.  18,  19. 

Zebuion  and  Issaohar.  After  the  two  sons  of 

RsoheL  we  hare  now  the  sixth  and  fifth  sons  of 
Leah.  As  Benjamin  dosing  the  births  of  Rsoitsl 
comes  before  Joseph,  so  Zebuion  o  oe.ng  thoso 
of  Leah  stands  before  Issaohar;  or  ,t.'8. 1 “  T* 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  eren  as  J“dab  b®*j” 
Levi.  Its  purport  is  Tory  mmilar  to  Gen.  xlix. 
18  sq.;  but  the  address  hore  is  to  Zebuion  alone. 
So  certain  is  the  blessing,  that  each  tribe  is 
directly  oalled  upon  to  rejotoe.  Ver.  18.  Still 
the  occasion,  natire  and  object  of  th.s  rejoio.ng 
•  it.,  neouli&ritv  of  each  tribe,  fixed  already  at 
!8b.  bluing  of  J«ob  (Gen  xlix.  18  sq.),  but 
almost  directly  the  opposite  the  one  t#*b®°!b£| 
in  the  one,  the  wide-world  enterprise  a“d  ®ff°**®  ’ 
in  tbs  other  the  comfortable  enjoyment  of  homo 
Hfe  fQen  xxt.  27).  This  contrast  serres  to 
compute  both.  Gkai.  Kxil.  miss  the  diaracter. 

•  istio  feature  of  the  picture  when  tb«f  ®*P,a  " 
i  the  coin*  out  and  tenta  ae  equivalent  to 

Ubor  and  feet,  and  apply  both, ^e^lUlUm 
The  parallelism  of  the  douses  is  ^  parallelism 
'  of  the  brothers.  The  outgoing  «e  ‘n*t  of  tb® 

’  shipping  and  commercial  life  of  Zebulon  .  in 
l  the  tenta  applies  to  the  graiing  and  egnonl- 
i  tural  pursuits  of  Issaohar.  Schult* lu  t  y 

>  t“nta  is.  -in  order  to  furnish  animals  for  the 
1  oaravan-merohants,  or  to  become  the  bearers  of 
.  ?hdr  Roods™  (Hsrdeb:  -The  outgoing  as 
-  the  oontrwt  with  issaohar  shows,  is  ths  departure 

>  from  the  tents ;  Zobnlon  will  nss  its 

•  Sidon  and  the  coast  for  the  purposes  of  twde 

•  through  a  rudely  of  industries  abroad,  do), 
s  The  peoples,  rer.  19,  without  any  precise 
o  definition,  must  refer  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
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world,  who  in  distinction  from  the  Aggressive  me¬ 
thod  (as  in  ver.  17),  are  here  in  an  attractive,  but 
still  undefined  way,  oalled  to  the  mountain. 
This  calling  is  Attributed  to  both  tribes  dwelling 
together :  to  Zebolon,  because  of  his  wide  world 
commerce  and  intercourse;  to  lssachar,  because 
trom  its  easterly  and  southerly  mountain-dis¬ 
trict,  through  wbioh  it  is  the  beloved  Land, 
and  as  it  appears  with  its  mountain-heights 
from  the  sea  (iii.  25),  it  represents  and  symbol¬ 
ises  the  mountain  (chap,  xii.)  in  prospect  as  the 
dwelling- plaoe  of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xv.  17),  and 
thus  awakens  a  turntm  corda  in  the  seamen. 
(Ksil:  Moriah,  Oen.  xxii.  14  — [But  Kkil  holds 
that  while  Moriah  has  thus  been  designated  and 
sanctified  by  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  required  of 
Abraham,  there  is  no  distinct  or  direct  allusion 
to  this  mountain  in  the  words  of  Moses  here. — 
A.  0.] — Hbbdbb:  Tabor;  Khobbl:  Carmel.). 
The  aaorlfioea  [alaln-offeringa]  offered  there, 
not  burnt -offerings,  as  is  clear  from  the  sacrifi¬ 
cial  meals  connected  with  them,  to  which  the 
nations  are  invited  as  guests,  are  pTT-'IJJI* 
t.  e.  such  as  bring  out  clearly  the  moral  quality 
of  Israel  as  the  people  of  the  law  (vi.  25; 
xxv.  15),  inolude  praise  and  thank-offering  of 
every  kind ;  and  thus  serve  to  introduce  what 
follows.  Zebulon  and  lssachar  have,  namely, 
such  an  ocoasion  for  praise  and  thankfulness, 
and  must  give  them  a  sacrificial  expression, 
since  they  call  masses,  troops,  to  suoh  commu¬ 
nion  with  the  Qod  of  Israel,— for,  sq.  used 
of  the  bringing  together,  gain,  wealth;  "  both 
by  commeroe  and  the  catch  of  fish,  purple  snails, 
bathing-sponges,”  (Khobbl),  “  the  abundance 
which  the  nations  bring  over  the  sea,  Isa.  lx.  5, 
16.”  Schultz  :  “  the  riches  and  treasures  of  both 
sea  and  land,  Isa.  lxvi.  11,  12,”  Keil.  Sand  is 
then  equivalent  to  strand,  and  the  UIDO 
(a  play  upon  words)  is  to  be  taken  as :  the  trea¬ 
sures,  jewels,  or :  the  most  hidden  treasures. 
According  to  Khobbl  the  author  refers  to  the 
glass  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  which 
was  found  in  the  sand  of  the  Belus  southerly  from 
Akko.  pr  to  apply  oloscly  to  anything,  here 
for  the  drawing  in  of  the  sea,  as  the  mother's 
milk.  Comp,  for  the  whole  Ps.  xxii.  27  sq.,  and 
for  the  distinction  between  the  idea  and  the  re¬ 
ality,  which  forms  an  insoluble  difficulty  here 
for  the  historical  exegete,  since  Zebulon  and  Is- 
saohar  afterwards  never  in  reality  reached  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea;  see  Schultz,  p.  705. 
[The  distinction  involves  no  difficulty  if  we  keep 
in  mind  the  Messianic  thought  wbioh  is  contained 
in  the  passage,  and  which  receives  its  explana¬ 
tion  and  illustration  in  the  Psalm  above  referred 
to.  Comp,  also  Isa.  lx.  1-22,  and  lxvi.  11,  12. — 
A.  G.].  Vers.  20,  21.  Gad.  The  sons  of  the 
handmaidens  follow,  and  first  the  first-born  of 
Zilpah,  Leah’s  handmaid.  The  praise  of  the 
Lord  (Gen.  ix.  26)  implies  the  existence  already 
of  that  which  was  about  to  be  said.  Jehovah 
gave  the  tribe  a  wide  inheritance  in  the  region 
of  Sihon,  and  unlimited  space,  (Gen.  xxvi.  22), 
also  for  further  conquests,  (xii.  20;  xix.  8). 
For  Gad  appears  already,  Gen.  xlix.  19,  as  a  vic¬ 
torious  warrior;  here  as  a  lion  (Khobbl,  lion¬ 
ess)  44  who  destroys  even  the  last  remnants  of 
the  Amorites”  (Schultz),  or  as  Khobbl,  “plun¬ 


ders  and  consumes  those  encamped  in  quiet  se¬ 
curity. — Arm  is  equivalent  to  strength,  and  tha 
orown  of  the  head  to  the  command,  leader¬ 
ship.  IVBNO,  ver.  21,  as  the  following  D0 
shows,  refers  to  the  first  portion  of  the  land, 
which  Gad  held  on  the  farther  side  of  Jordan, 
(Num.  xxxii.),  wuioh  was  conceded  to  him,  and 
whioh  he  had  to  determine  and  organise  as  a  leader 
and  ruler;  which  was  reserved  to  him  as  such;  or 
according  to  Khobbl:  “Sinoe  the  potion  con¬ 
ceded  to  Gad  for  his  bravery  was  especially  only 
something  preserved  or  kept,  because  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Moses  (Num.  xxxii.  19)  must  fi  st  be 
fulfilled  before  the  regular  legal  ooonpation  could 
take  plaoe.”  (Ohkblos,  Rasohi:  For  there 
the  grace  of  the  law-giver  (Moses)  is  concealed, 
and  similar  numerous  explanations)!  If  it  re¬ 
fers  to  Moses,  it  must  be,  that  there  the  portion 
defined  by  the  law-giver  is  preserved.  (Johl- 
soh  :  44  For  there  the  portion  of  the  leader  is  pre¬ 
served”).  [ppTO  might  refer  either  to  Moses 
or  to  Gad ;  but  as  Gad  is  said  to  have  chosen  the 
first  portion  for  Himself,  it  can  only  refer  here 
to  Gad,  who  is  called  the  leader,  ruler,  because 
of  his  activity  and  bravery  in  the  oonquest  of 
the  land.  See  Num.  xxxii.  2,  6;  xxv.  84,  and 
also  Kbil,  p.  609.— A.  G.].  The  heads  of  the 
people  is  equivalent  to  the  leader  of  the  people, 
at  its  head,  thus  descriptively  of  the  whole  tribe; 
or  Gad  at  the  head  of  Israel,  as  the  head  of  the 
nation,  and  thus  before  all  (iii.  18;  Josh.  iv.  12). 
Sohultb,  Kbil  :  44  to  the  heads  of  the  people,” 
t.  with  them,  joined  himself  to  them. — The 
justioe  of  the  Lord  is  either:  the  Divine  pe¬ 
nal  justice,  and  the  judgments  (his  judgments) 
which  be  with  the  rest  of  Israel  executed  upon 
Canaan;  or:  because  he  performed  before  God 
and  Israel,  his  dnty,  according  to  this  oommand, 
he  should  not  permit  Israel  to  pass  over  alone. — 
Ver.  22.  Dsn — the  first-born  of  Rachel's  hand¬ 
maid  Bilhah.  The  serpent-like.  Gen.  xlix.  17,  is 
now  the  lion-like,  but  still  with  the  character¬ 
istic  trait  of  unexpected  cunning.  pit  literally, 
to  draw  the  feet  together  for  a  spring.  Khobbl, 
renders  |Mn“JD,  from  the  plain :  the  lion  utu- 
ally’bas  his  lair  upon  the  mountains,  in  the  fo¬ 
rests  and  thickets,  but  here  in  the  treeless  plains, 
and  for  that  reason  the  more  dangerous.  8chultz 
explains  the  allusion  to  Bashan  from  the  fact  that 
lions,  leopards,  abound  in  the  northern  moun¬ 
tain  caves  more  thnn  elsewhere.  Kbil:  “in  the 
easterly  Bashan  these  enemies  were  very  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  herds.”  (Song.  iv.  8). — Ver.  28. 
Naphtall. — The  second  son  of  Bilbah  is  still 
ever  the  graceful  (Gen.  xlix.  21)  but  with  a  more 
decided  and  fuller  expression.  IT  AD "13  eon- 
firms  the  explanation  of  J13H  given  hi  verse  16. 
Favours — not  as  Schults,  whioh  he  causes, 
makes,  but  the  good-will  whioh  Jehovah  has  to 
him,  as  He  gives  him  the  blessing  for  his  por¬ 
tion.— The  Went  (Sea)  and  the  South  gives 
one  an  idea  of  the  favors  of  Jehovah  to  Naphtali, 
and  the  Divine  blessing;  although  his  land  lay  in 
the  North,  far  from  the  sea,  it  should  still  eqjoy 
the  healthful  freshness  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  the 
genial  warmth  of  the  South.  He  dwells  upon 
the  beautiful  sea  of  Genoessaret.  where  tropical 
fruit  s  are  produced.  Should  this  be  D't  The 
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tddrpi  imperative.  [The  DfH  does  not  neoes-  humor,  with  an  allusion  to  xx»i.  15,  explains 
sarilj  refer  to  the  Snath,  bat  rather  to  the  natu-  the  oloads,  as  the  dwelling  of 

tural  characteristics  of  the  climate  of  a  part  of  th«  God  of  old  sgaiust  the  parallelism,  which 
his  inheritance,  whieh  bordered  npon  the  Sea  of  as  it  introduces  the  heaven  with  'StO  t'K,  ver. 
Ualiloe,  and  which  was  a  warm,  sunny  region.  •  1 

EoBittsoH,  Porter,  and  other  traveller*,  oall  26,  so  now  the  earth  with  -mit  niJtD.  nnnDl 
attention  to  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  this  re-  muat  therefore  state  the  oontrast  underneath, 
gion.  And  here,  too,  there  is  the  same  distino-  upon  the  earth ;  but  also  from  this  side — not  so 
tion  as  before  between  the  idea  and  the  reality,  much:  holds  out,  extends  or  offers,  as:  underneath 
showing  how  impossible  it  is  to  interpret  these  >*  he,  end  from  tbenoe  the  everlasting  arm.  thus 
blessings  merely  historically.— A.  G.].  Vers,  a  permanent  support  and  preservation.  It  is  not 
24,26.  Asher.— The  second  sou  of  Zilpah  closes  necessary  to  say  for  whom,  as  this  is  erident 
the  blessings,  a  position  for  which  his  name  was  from  th«  address  to  the  people,  and  also  from  the 
significant.  (Blessedness).  Ver.  24.  With  ohil-  following,  whioh  represents  the  aotivity  of  the 
dren,  rather  before  or  above  the  sons,  (Judges  hands  for  the  poor  or  needy  (Gen.  xlix.  24).  Al- 
t.  24,1 —  i.  «.,  above  the  sons  who  are  blessed;  mighty  exaltation  above,  eternal  love  under- 
standing  at  the  close  of  the  blessings  of  Moses,  Death.  As  Dip  points  to  the  past,  so  to 
and  parallel  with  rnit  in  the  second  clause,  it  the  f0t„re,  th  .  nearest  as  the  most  remote.  With 
is  naturally  the  sons  of  Jacob,  above  whom  he  is  His  hands,  Israel’s  hands  prevail,  xx.  16,  17; 
blessed.  ’W'l  the  favor  of  God  (xxiii.  16).  The  xxxi.  4.  (Knobel  supposes  a  derivation  from 
nch  picture  of  his  oil  possessions,  or  generally  nno,  and  renders,  •«  and  the  outstretching  of  the 
cm  his  fat  and  fertile  land,  eompletes  that  given,  eternal  arms.”  Mendelssohn  :  “tf:e  dw-  lling 
Gen.  xlix.  20.  Ver.  26.  The  promise  of  lasting  0f  the  primeval  God,  and  the  everlasting  arms  of 
security  is  added  to  all  the  rest  and  completes  it.  tbe  lower  world.”  Others:  A  refuge  hast  thoa 
Iron  and  brass. — Knobel  :  “  Thy  castles  and  jQ  the  God  of  old,  and  under  the  arms  of  the  eter- 
strongholds  shall  have  their  doors  and  bars  of  nai  God).  In  oonneotion  with  thedwelling  whioh 
these  materials.”  Others:  “Thy  iron  and  brass  0od  j8  t0  Hig  people,  and  as  a  result  of  the  ex- 
oontaining  mountains  (viii.  9)  are  thy  strong-  pul9ion  and  destruction  of  His  enemies  (espe- 
holds.  Kbil:  “As  strong  and  impregnable  eially  the  Cana  mites)  Israel  should  dwell,  ver. 
are  thy  dwellings,  as  if  they  were  built  of  iron  28.  H03,  because  T13,  t.  e.,  not  beoanse  sepa- 
and  brass.  [Nearly  all  the  reoent  expositors  Pat*d  from  au  nations  through  His  law,  but  be- 
adopt  the  rendering  of  by  bars  or  bolts.  oau9e  through  tbe  proteotion  of  God,  through 

But  that  chosen  in  our  version  is  consistent  with  victory  in  the  strength  of  God,  saved,  seoured, 
the  Hebrew,  has  in  its  favor  the  old  r  versions,  from  hig  enemies,  wbom  God  has  removed  from 
and  presents  in  an  expressive  figure  the  strength  him,  he  dwells  safely  (xii.  10).  Thus  we  have 
and  firmness  of  Asher. — A.  G.].  But  what  if  here  something  more  than  Henostinbebo  npon 
the  fastnesses  were  such,  and  no  strength  be-  tfum.  xxiii.  9,  “  a  quiet  and  guarded  seclusion.” 
hind  or  within  them  t  Hence  it  follows,  and  m  Comp.  Hupteld,  Ps.  I ,  p.  64.  The  oonneotion 
thy  days,  or  as  long  as  be  lives  ;  so  long  shall  0f  f!3  with  the  foregoing,  recommends  itself, 
he  himself  remain  firm  and  strong.  0^31,  Kno-  even  without  theaooent,  against  Henqstenbero, 
bel:  “ Thy  security.”  Kbil:  “Best.”  Herx-  Schultz,  Keil,  Knobel.  Just  as  little  is 
heixkk  and  others:  As  thy  days,  so  let  thy  »«  the  fountain  of  Jacob.”  Without  insisting  upon 
prosperity  increase).  (he  unfitness  of  tbe  expression  with  reference  to 

4.  Vers  26—29.  At  the  close  of  the  blessings  we  dwelling,  is  it  not  over  bold  here  (but  comp, 
have  a  return  (ver.  26)  to  their  beginning,  and  isa.  xlwiii.  1 ;  Ps.  lxviii.  26)  thus  to  represent 
thus  the  whole  is  beautifully  finished.— There  isPael  “as  sprung  from  Jacob,  in  whom  it  has 
la  none  like  unto  the  God,  there  is  not  as  j(8  source”  (Keil)  or,  “in  so  far  as  it  is  one 
God — namely,  a  God  beside  (xxzii.  12;  iv.  7).  with  Jacob,  ever  pouring  forth  from  itself  an  in- 
Jeshunm  (oomp.  npon  xxxii.  16)-the  one  ad-  creasing  stream.”  Schultz.  Certainly  Israel  is 
dressed.  [The  punctuation  scarcely  admits  of  no  fountain  in  relation  to  Jacob,  nor  in  conneo- 
the  rendering  in  onr  version,  and  the  parallelism  ti0n  with  him,  but  Jacob  must  be  the  fountain 
is  against  it.— A.  G.].  The  following  parallel  0f  i8Paeh  Generally,  moreover,  it  is  not  so  muoh 
clauses  delineate  the  almighty  power  and  exal-  here  a  parallel  expression  to  Israel  which  is  In 
tation  of  God  as  availing  for  Israel’s  help  -and  vjew>  „  Pather  a  parallel  thought,  to  his  secure, 
redemption.  —  Who  rideth  upon  (in)  tha  separate  dwelling,  and  for  this  there  is  nothing 
heavens.  pTW,  as  “the grinding,”  or  “ground  more  fitting  (at  the  same  time  perhaps  with  a 
to  pieces,”  extended,  designating  the  oloads  bar-  glanoe  at  ver.  27)  than  the  eye  of  Jaoob 

boring  the  thunder,  and  also  the  ether.  rejoicing  in  his  secure  dwelling,  and  one  freed 

as  in  ver.  7,  with  3  equivalent  to;  engaged  in  from  ©aemies.  The  tribe-father  directs,  as  it 
thy  help,  for  the  purpose  of  helping,  as  thy  were>  hia  eye  satisfied  to  Israel,  now  come  to  its 
helper.  The  parallelism  of  1H1IU31  with  "piJ73,  portion,  to  him  in  the  promised  land,  striving  af- 
reveals  the  majesty  of  God  as  having  risen  up  ter  a  look  therein.  (Even  irqyfi  a  fountain  stands 
for  Israel’s  help.  Hence  in  ver.  27,  even  God  for :  a  oorner  of  the  eye).  There  is  no  peroep- 
Himself  is  the  (dwelling)  refuge  (Ps.  xo.  1),  tible  destruction  of  the  symmetry  of  tbe  clauses 
t.  e.,  the  permanent  lodgiog  (Knobel:  Shelter,  of  the  verse  upon  this  explanation.  Comp,  be- 
refuge,  proteotion)  because  a  God  of  the  olden  sides  viii.  7  sq.  [Sohroeder’s  view  is  ingeni- 
timo,  [the  eternal  God,  A.  V.],  who  has  ma-  ous,  but  he  lays  undue  stress  upon  the  phrase, 
nifeste  1  Himself  as  God  long  before  this  time,  “  fountain  of  Jacob,”  since  that  may  obviously 
(xxxii.  17)  thus  aooording  toHi>  eternity.  Herx-  imply  only  that  Israel  is  the  fountain  issuing 
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from  Jacob,  and  not  necessarily  the  fountain 
from  whioh  Jacob  flows.  Kbil  meets  the  appa¬ 
rent  impropriety  in  the  construction  of  JDW  with 

Sit,  “  dwell  into,”  with  the  remark  "  that  the 
dwelling  involves  the  idea  of  spreading  out  over 
the  land.”  As  this  construction  seems  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  parallelism,  it  is  better  to  render,  Is¬ 
rael  shall  dwell  in  safety.  Alone  the  fountain 
of  Jacob.  To  a  land,  etc, — A.  G.  ]•  r  the 
progressive  relative  clause,  the  heaven  of  this 
land  or  of  Israel  (Lev.  xxvi.  19).  Comp.  ver.  18; 
xi.  14,  (Gen.  xxvii.  28),  xxxii  2.  Ver.  29  closes 
the  whole  blessing  with  which  the  last,  best, 
happy  condition  of  Israel,  resting  upon  such  di¬ 
vine  (vers.  26,  27)  and  truly  human  and  earthly 
foundations,  should  not  lie  buried  in  silence. 
(Herder:  “  What  a  law-giver  who  thus  closes  ! 
What  a  people  who  have  such  a  God,  such  help, 
such  a  law,  and  suoli  promises  ”).  Literally: 
Thy  blessedneM,  O  Israel.  'W  plural,  as 
many  abstract,  nouns.  The  involved  idea  of 
grades,  adjustments,  must  be  understood  morally. 
No  happiness  for  Israel  except  upon  a  basis  of 
right ;  its  physical  prosperity  rests  upon  its  mo¬ 
ral.  HupfELD  rightly  regards  the  interpretat  on 
as  a  salutation,  (“Blessings  to  thee,  Hail  to 
thee  ”),  as  without  good  ground,  it  is  “a  simple 
utterance.”  The  blessedness  with  reference  to 
Israel,  the  last  words  of  Moses,  offer  the  signifi¬ 
cant  point  of  union  for  Malt.  v.  Who  la  like 
unto  thee — parallel  to  that,  there  is  none  like 
unto  God,  0  Jeshurun  (ver.  26).  The  people, 
“singular”  (Schultz),  as  its  God,  (xxviii.  10); 
iv.  7.  H17V3  in  the  Lord,  embraces  the  salvation 
through  him,  and  viotory  in  him  ;  (Kbil:  “  saved 
in  the  Lord  ”),  Isa.  xlv.  17.  This  is  now  ex¬ 
plained  upon  the  two  sides :  the  defensive  shield 
(Gen.  xv.  1),  the  offensive  sword,  (Bev.  xix.  15, 
21).  Comp.  vers.  7,  26.  The  parallel  to  ver.  26 
is  unmistakable  here,  and  so  also  in  "piKl:  Is¬ 
rael’s  excellency,  Jehovah’s  excellency !  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  which  (Niphal)  the  dissembling  flat-  I 
tery  of  the  enemies ;  the  feigned,  affected  sub- 1 
jeotion,  as  the  fear  of  the  mighty  instils  itself 
in* o  them,  (Herxheimbr)  “as  the  Gibeonites, 
Josh.  ix.”).  denotes  a  victorious,  ruling 
tread  and  step  of  the  foot.  Comp,  xxxii.  18. 
Others  :  Of  the  placing  of  the  foot  upon  the 
necks  of  the  conquered  (Josh.  x.  24).  Miohae- 
lis  :  Of  the  idolatrous  high  places. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Moses  the  man  of  God,  and  Christ  also  the 
Son  of  God,  leave  the  earth  uttering  blessings, 
(Luke  xxiv.  50  sq.). 

2.  It  is  characteristic  for  the  law  generally, 
but  especially  for  the  Deuteronomic  law-giving, 
that  Moses  begins  from  Sinai,  even  when  he  will 
bless. 

8.  The  Sinaitio  law-giving  was  a  sunrise  upon 
humanity.  What  the  world’s  history  relates  be¬ 
sides  of  the  law,  is  to  this  as  the  star-light  to  the 
sunshine.  There  the  night  lasts,  while  here 
there  is  the  clear  light  of  day. 

4.  What  the  light  signifies  figuratively,  that 
the  “saints”  present  without  a  figure,  for  the 
nature  of  Jehovah,  setting  forth  His  holiness  not 
only  in  the  oontrast  between  heaven  and  earth, 


but  also  in  both  its  searching  and  illuminating, 
its  requiring  and  blessing  majesty. 

6.  The  law — Israel’s  possession  and  wealth. 

6.  With  Reuben  it  is  a  matter  of  life,  and 
barely  not  death :  suoh  characters  are  usual  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

7.  As  Simeon,  so  now  one  may  live  and  still 
be  dead  as  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  truly  also 
without  winning  any  direct  importance  for  it, 
and  still  as  to  his  own  person  be  blessed. 

8.  As  Judah  for  Israel,  so  also  among  the 
tribes  of  those  in  the  van.  Germany  may  claim 
the  warlike  leadership.  [How  far  T  in  what  re¬ 
spects? — A.  G.]. 

9.  Upon  the  relation  of  Levi  to  Judah,  in  the 
blessing  of  Mo«es.  W.  Nbumahh,  History  of  the 
Messianic  Prophecies ,  1865,  p.  78  sq.,  says :  “  First 
the  outward  power  of  the  ruler,  then  the  inward, 
glorifying  oonseoration  of  the  priesthood.  Until 
at  Sinai  all  salvation  is  in  the  gold-glittering  of  the 
kingly  diadem.  The  prinoely  sceptre  of  Judah 
must,  in  the  strength  of  his  God,  overcome  all 
dangers  which  im^  prevent  the  people  from  rest. 
When  the  land  is  reached,  has  passed  now  into 
the  actual  possession  of  the  people,  then  the  sil¬ 
ver  splendor  of  the  priestly  diadem,  oonsccrating 
the  blessing  of  the  promise,  pours  itself  over  the 
whole  existence,  glorifying  it.  The  name  Levi 
meets  us  upon  the  nigh-priestly  official  ornament, 
upon  the  ground  of  the  flashing  green  emerald, 
whose  doubled  rays  are  suoh  that  according  to 
the  Arabian  tradition  the  viper  cannot  look  upon 
it  without  destroying  its  sight,  discloses  to  the 
inquiring  mind  a  significant  element  in  the 
relation  in  whioh  this  green  ground  of  the 
glittering  light  stands  to  the  nature  of  that 
calling  in  which  Levi  serves.  The  hopeful 
green  deepens  there  into  such  an  overwhelming 
clearness,  that  it  becomes  a  flashing  light  which 
destroys  all  the  darkness  of  death.  The  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  calling  of  Abraham  lies  near  at 
hand,  when  Levi  appears  freed  from  family  ties 
and  bands.” 

10.  There  is  indeed  a  foolish  and  very  harsh 
(pietistic),  but  surely  also  a  sacred  regardlessness 
of  ordinary  ties,  as  Levi  proves. 

11.  Benjamin  individualises  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  Israel,  resting  upon  Jehovah. 

12.  Prayer  and  work  present  thomselves  in 
Judah;  blessing  and  victory  in  Joseph;  there  we 
have  more  prominently  the  subjective  side  of 
Israel— here  the  objective.  In  regard  to  bless¬ 
ing,  Jacob  has  already  determined  the  formula 
or  .measure  for  Israel,  Gen.  xlviii.  20,— “as 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh.” 

18.  As  Zebulon,  in  connection  with  Iasachar,  so 
the  more  varied  temperaments,  and  the  most  di¬ 
verse  methods  of  life,  unite  in  the  service  and 
honoring  of  God  upon  the  earth  (union— mis¬ 
sions). 

14.  The  significance  of  commerce  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  God  (missionary  aspect  of  commerce). 

15.  Not  the  service  of  Mammon,  but  of  God. 

16.  “  It  is  remarkable  how  the-Israelitish  con¬ 
sciousness,  notwithstanding  the  realixation  of  this 
side  of  its  oharge  remains  uncompleted,  is  still 
able  to  project  itself  so  completely  into  the  sea- 
life,  as,  e,g„  Ps.  evii.  28  sq.”  Baumoabtik. 

17.  It  claims  our  notice  not  barely  for  the  ap¬ 
proaching  conquest  of  Canaan,  but  for  the  ecdssia 
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militant ,  which  Israel  symbolizes,  that  through, 
out  in  the  blessings  of  Moses,  especially  in  that 
upon  Gad  and  Dan,  the  military  art  and  time,  is 
so  prominent. 

18.  As  the  warlike  element  runs  through  the 
blessings,  so  at  the  conolusiou  particularly  the 
8abbatio  feature  of  favor,  and  blessing,  and  se¬ 
curity,  and  eqjoyment  (in  Naphtali  and  Asher), 
is  not  wanting. 

19.  If  the  Almighty  power  of  God  may  be  re¬ 
cognized  in  heaven,  or  from  thence,  so  His  love 
upon  earth,  where  He  is  the  dwelling,  and  the 
everlasting  arms  for  His  own  (especially  in 
Christ,  John  i.  14). 

20.  In  the  world,  but  not  with  the  world, — fnr 
from  the  world  and  so  to  dwell  alone, — still 
securely,  is  found  only  in  God,  when  He  is  our 
dwelling.  As  soon  as  we  inwardly  consent  to 
the  inclination  for  the  world,  it  externally  pos¬ 
sesses  and  exercises  power  over  us. 

21.  The  blessing  of  the  land  has  ils  spiritual 
import,  although  truly  corn  and  wine  are  exter¬ 
nal  bodily  things,  not  barely  in  the  sense  of 
mens  tana  in  eorpore  tano ,  but  much  more  because 
the  vivid  living  consciousness  of  God  oan  scarcely 
be  preserved  in  any  other  way. 

22.  The  blessedness  of  Israel  is  peculiar  and 
alone  among  the  nations,  ancient  or  modern.  It 
is,  however,  not  one  belonging  to  a  nation,  but 
concerns  the  humanity  which  is  in  Christ,the 
Israel  after  the  spirit.  It  is  rather  a  blessedness 
whioh  relates  to  humanity. 

23.  [The  general  Messtanio  character  of  this 
chapter  is  clear.  The  distinction  between  the 
ideal  of  Israel  as  here  presented,  and  the  actual 
condition  of  the  literal  Israel  at  any  time  in  its 
history,  is  so  broad  that  we  are  compelled  to  look 
for  a  spiritual  Israel,  in  whioh  the  ideal  shall  be 
realised.  But  there  is  no  spiritual  Israel  out  of 
Christ.  While  it  may  not  be  true  that  “all  these 
benediotions  find  their  spiritual  fulfilment  in 
Christ  or  His  Churoh,  and  must  be  so  explained," 
it  is  true  that  the  interpreter  who  overlooks  or 
ignores  this  relation  will  fail  truly  to  understand 
them.  The  purely  historical  interpretation 
breaks  down  at  every  point.  It  fails  to  account 
for  the  omission  of  Simeon.  It  puts  the  narrow¬ 
est  and  most  forced  explanation  upon  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Judah.  It  has  no  satisfactory  solution  for 
the  utterances  in  regard  to  Zebulon,  or  Issachar, 
or  Dan,  or  Naphtali,  or  Asher,  while  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  assign  any  period  of  Israel’s  history 
which  corresponds  with  the  general  prediction 
in  the  29th  verse.  The  Messianic  Psalms  which 
give  the  exposition  of  this  prophecy,  e.  <7.,  Pss. 
xviii.  and  lxvi.,  confirm  the  Messianic  import, 
not  only  of  this  particular  verse,  but  of  the  whole 
chapter  of  which  it  forms  a  part. — A.  G.] 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Ver.  1.  Biel.  Bib.:  “The  blessings  of  Moses 
have  this  distinction  from  those  of  Jacob  that 
they  are  moYe  purely  blessings :  Moses  passes 
over  the  evil."  Ver.  2sq.  Schultz:  44  He  will 
also  call  attention  to  this,  that  God  will  fill,  even 
the  unfrnitful,  the  wretched,  that  even  which  is 
fallen  into  the  power  of  death,  with  His  light  of 
life;  Pa.  lxviii.  6  sq„  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
geedy,  correspond  to  the  wilderness.  But  He  1 


cannot,  because  true  servants  and  worshippers 
were  wanting  to  Him.  His  coming  wa9  rather  a 
condescension,  a  self  humiliation  corresponding 
to  the  after  coming  of  Him  who,  Heb.  xii.  2." 
Baumqartbh:  “Rasghi  well  says,  it  is  the 
coming  forth  of  the  bridegroom  to  bring  home 
His  bride.  He  comes  forth  from  the  land  where 
the  fathers  once  had  known  Him,  etc.,  where  Jeho¬ 
vah’s  altars  and  the  fathers  rest  in  their  graves, 
and  stepping  in  his  own  way  (Amos  iv.  18; 
Mich.  i.  Ssq.),  over  the  high  places  of  the 
earth,  meets  His  redeemed  people.  The  loud 
blast  of  the  war-trumpets  of  the  heavenly  hosts 
whioh  was  heard,  Ex.  xix.  19,  was  a  sign  that 
Jehovah  of  hosts  was  descending  with  His  hosts." 
Berl.  Bib.:  44  It  proclaims  the  glory  of  God  who 
never  enters  the  soul  alone,  but  always  with  nu¬ 
merous  gifts  and  graces."  Zinzbndorf  :  “  The 
regular  ordinary  beginning  which  brings  us  to  the 
grace  of  God  is  a  much  greater,  sharper,  more 
solemn  law  than  that  which  was  given  upon  Si¬ 
nai.  We  have  a  fiery  law,  with  glowing  pinchers, 
written  in  the  heart.  Our  conversion  is  no  play- 
work  and  pretence."  Vers.  4-6.  Schtltz: 
44  They  received  not  merely  a  specific  law  and 
king,  but  law  and  king  generally, — at  the  basis 
of  whioh  lies  the  truth  that  there  is  no  law,  and 
no  king  besides."  ‘‘The  law-giving  on  Sinai  a 
sun-rise,  a  coronation  "  Ver.  8sq.  Schultz: 
44  If  the  Lord  takes  one  into  a  rigid  school,  He  is 
wont  to  assign  him  to  a  peculiar  office;  those 
whom  He  humbles  deeply,  He  is  accustomed  to 
exalt."  But  Simeon  not  as  Levi — there  is  al  ways 
a  distinction.  Wurtb.  Bib.:  44 Although  the  ser¬ 
vants  of  God  have  many  and  powerful  enemies, 
still  God  stands  with  them,  so  that  they  can  in 
their  sacred  office  do  greater  and  greater  service." 
[Levi  not  only  an  example  of  repentance  and  re¬ 
covery,  but  also  shows  us  how,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  even  a  oalamity  and  judgment  may  be  turned 
into  a  blessing.  Ver.  9.  See  Luke  ii.  49;  xiv. 
26 — A.  G.J  Ver.  16.  Schultz:  44  Poor  and  still 
rich  in  Himself,  without  form  but  for  His  own 
raying  out  the  greatest  blessings,  thus  is  He  the 
one  dwelling  in  the  bush.  Fundamentally  He 
appears  poor  only,  beoause  His  own,  whom  He 
selects  for  His  dwelling,  are  so.  They  are  the 
thorn-bush.  And  that  He  does  not  oonsume 
them,  that  He  only  shines  through  them,  glorifies 
them, — this  is  not  His  weakness,  but  His  grace. 
His  great  glory."  Krummaoher:  44  The  wish  for 
blessings  at  the  new  year  :  1)  the  source,  2)  the 
good  itself,  8)  the  wish  in  its  purpose."  •*  He 
dwells  in  the  bush — a  neglected  manifestation  of 
God,  but  its  occasion  the  wretchedness,  its  pur¬ 
pose  is  the  redemption  of  the  people  of  God.  It 
was — since  God  chose  a  thorn-bush  for  His  dwell¬ 
ing,  a  still  imperfect  revelation  of  love,  where¬ 
fore  Moses  must  stand  afar  off,  and  fear ;  with 
whioh  the  Old  Testament  began.  Still  it  was  a 
figure  of  the  manifestation  of  God  in  the  flesh. 
The  thorn-bush  is  the  human  nature,  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns.  And  will  He  dwell  in  our 
hearts — what  else  is  it  than  in  a  thorn-bush  ?" 
Wurtb.  Bib.:  44  God  richly  rewards  the  good 
that  was  shewn  to  parents."  Ver.  17.  Schultz  : 
44  Present  work  is  only  the  beginning  of  that 
which  will  continue  to  the  end  of  time."  Ver.  18. 
Schultz:  4 *  Israel  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
good  things  of  Canaan;  as  the  people  of  God, 
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DEUTERONOMY. 


the  earth  belongs  to  Him.”  [Ver.  26.  Words- 
worth  :  “All  the  blessings  of  Israel  are  summed 
up  in  Christ.  His  feet  are  compared  to  fine 
brass,  Rev.  i.  16.  He  is  the  true  Asher  or 
Blessed  One.  See  Matt.  xxi.  9 ;  xxiii.  89 ;  Rom. 
ix.  6.” — A. G.]  Ver.  27.  Osiander:  “God’s 
words  are  deeds.”  Ver.  29.  Cramer:  “If  we 


will  be  blessed,  God  most  make  us  blessed." 
Schultz  :  “  For  the  soldiers  of  the  Lord  there  ia 
no  more  needful,  but  also  no  more  glorious  mo* 
tire,  than  the  certainty  that  they  shall  tread 
upon  the  flesh,  the  world,  and  the  devil;  that 
all  shall  become  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His 
Christ.”  [See  also  Hemry,  whose  notes  are  fe¬ 
licitous  ana  instruotiYe. — A.  G.] 


DEATH  AND  BURIAL.  OF  MOSES. 


Chapter  XXXIY.  1-12. 

1  And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  [steppes]  of  Moab,  unto  the  mountain  of 
Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is  over  against  Jericho:  and  the  Lord  shewed  him 

2  all  the  land  of  Gilead,  unto  Dan,  And  all  Naphtali,  and  the  land  of  Ephraim,  and 

3  Maaasseh,  and  all  the  laud  of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  [hindermost]  sea,  And  the 
south  [south  land,  Negeb],  and  the  plain  [circuit]  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city 

4  of  palm-trees,  unto  Zoar.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  This  is  the  land  which  I 
sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and  unto  J  aeob,  saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy 
seed:  I  have  caused  thee  to  see  if  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou  shalt  not  go  over  thi- 

5  ther.  So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  according 

6  to  the  word  [mouth,  command]  of  the  Lord.  And  he  [they,  one]  buried  him  in  a 
valley  in  the  land  of  Moab,  over  against  Bethpeor:  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his  se- 

7  pulchre1  [burial,  interment]  unto  this  day.  And  Moses  was  an  hundred  and 
twenty  years  old  when  he  died:  his  eye  was  not  dim  [extinguished,  weak-sighted], 

8  nor  hi9  natural  force  [freshness]  abated.  And  the  children  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab  thirty  days:  so  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Moses 

9  were  ended.  And  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  w&i  full  of  [filled  with]  the  spirit  of  wis¬ 
dom  ;  for  Moses  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him :  and  the  children  of  Israel  hearkened 

10  unto  him,  and  did  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses.  And  there  arose  not  a  prophet 

11  since  in  Israel  like  unto  Moses,  whom  the  Lord  knew  face  to  face,  In  all  the  signs 
and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sent  him  to  do  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh, 

12  and  to  all  his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land;  And  in  all  that  mighty  hand,  and  in 
all  the  great  terror  which  Moses  shewed  in  the  sight  of  all  Israel. 

• 

TEXTUAL  AND  GRAMMATICAL. 


1  (Ter.  6.  The  A  V.  ia  preferable  to  that  suggested  by  Sohioido.  It  ia  the  place  of  bo  rial,  not  the  feet,  which  fti 
unknown.— A  O.J 


SXEGSTICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  Vers.  1-4.  The  plains  of  Moab.— Ver.  1 
— as  throughout  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  the 
locality  in  which  the  Israelites  encamped  after 
the  rictory  over  the  Amorites.  The  transaction 
with  Balaam  occurred  there,  and  tbis  is  the  plain 
referred  to  in  Deut.  i.  1  sq.  That  part  of  the 
Arabah  lying  oontiguous  to  the  northern  side  and 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  eastwards,  is  the 
Axboth  Moab.  Through  the  reception  of  this 
formula,  usual  in  the  book  of  Numbers.  Deutero¬ 
nomy  is  finally  organically  ooonected  with  it. 
Comp,  besides  upon  xxxii.  49;  iii.  27, 17.  (“The 
remarkable  and  strong  desire  of  the  dwellers  in 
the  desert  for  burial  upoo  mountain  heights  is 
certainly  primitive,”  says  Consul  Dr.  Wetzstbin 
in  his  Travels  in  Eauran  and  Trackoniii$t  Berlin, 


1860,  p.  26,  in  reference  to  the  mountain  sepul¬ 
chres.  An  Arabic  poem  introduoes  the  dyin^ 
Sheikh  as  saying,  “Bury  me  not  under  the  vine 
which  would  overshadow  me,  but  upon  a  moun¬ 
tain,  so  that  my  eye  can  see  you.  Then  pass  by 
my  grave  and  call  your  names,  and  my  bones 
shall  be  quickened  when  they  hear  you  call.*’) 
The  emphatic  details  in  the  following  description 
of  the  view.rest  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  writer 
of  the  wide  prospect  whioh  presents  itself  there. 
All  the  land  is,  beoause  especially  grateful  to 
Moses,  at  first  Qilead  (the  East-Jordan  land) 
an  to  Dan — not  Dan-Laish  or  Leschem,  but  as 
Geu.  xiv.  14,  the  neighboring  Dan  Jaan  (2  Sam. 
xxiv.  6).  Comp.  Hbnostenbero,  Beitrage  III. 
p.  194.  Looking  around  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  the  West-Jordan  land  is  described  ver.  2 
in  a  way  similar  to  the  later  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judea.  Comp.  xi.  24.  The  naming  of  the 
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district*,  as  the/  afterwards  were  assigned  the 
different  tribes,  points  to  Joshua  as  the  writer. 
Lastly,  in  ver.  8,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  warmer 
South,  with  whioh  comp.  i.  7.  "OH  is  the 
circuit  more  closely  defined  through  the  follow¬ 
ing  clause,  the  low  plain  of  Jericho,  thus  the 
Jordan  valley.  How  well  the  eye  oould  repose 
here!  A  feeling  of  the  same  kind  lies  at  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  proverb:  “See  Naples  and  die."  The 
description  of  Jericho  as  the  olty  of  palm  trees 
(the  high,  erect)  brings  this  out  more  fully  still. 
8epp:  “At  the  time  of  the  crusades  the  Oisis  of 
Jerioho  rose  again  into  a  garden  of  Palestine ; 
now  a  wretched  sight,  where  balsam-trees  once 
waved,  and  stately  palms  swayed  their  crowns. 
Of  the  renowned  palm-groves,  whenoe  the  name 
palm  city  is  derived,  only  one  stunted  tree  re¬ 
mains  to-day .**  Josephus  asserts  that  the  dis¬ 
trict  is  correctly  oalled  an  earthly  paradise. 
Ritter,  XV.  p.  600.  Gen.  xix.  22 ;  xiii. 

10 ;  xiv.  2,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  description  which  the  writer 
oould  thus  give  from  bis  knowledge  of  the  out¬ 
look  from  Nebo,  he  completes  by  an  application 
in  ver.  4  of  the  passage  Num.  xxvii.  12  sq.:  “And 
see  the  land  whioh  I  gave  to  the  ohiidren  of 
Israel  ”  (comp.  Deut.  xxxii.  49)  for  the  present 
case.  Comp,  further  Gen.  xii.  7 ;  Deut.  i.  87. 
With  thine  eyes  excludes  as  the  testimony 
ver.  7,  also  every  esctatio  vision,  still  more  any 
magical  influence  (Matt.  iv.  8;  Luke  iv.  6),  but 
also,  it  seems  clear,  any  miraculously  elevated 
power  of  bodily  vision  for  the  purpose  (Baum- 
gartbiy,  Keil).  It  was  even  a  proof  of  his  gene¬ 
rally  unimpaired  strength  of  vision,  which  the 
soaring  flight  of  winged  faith  rendered  more 
penetrating. 

2.  Vers.  6-8.  After  this  introdnction  there 
follows  now  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  and 
the  mourning  for  him.  His  death  ocours  upon 
Nebo,  after  this  survey  of  the  land  granted  to 
him  in  the  room  of  an  actual  passage  into  it. 

Ver.  6.  mrr-IV  her*,  in  xxxiii.  1,  D-nSwr-tT*. 

Essentially  of  the  same  import,  although  here 
the  contrast  to  what  is  human  could  not  be  em¬ 
phasised,  since  Moses  dies  even  as  all  men  must 
die.  On  the  contrary ,*the  emphasis  rests  upon 
mrr,  who  sanctifies  himself  in  his  servant, when 
his  servant  failed  to  sanctify  him  at  the  proper 
place.  If  xxxiii.  1  brings  out  more  fully  the  of¬ 
ficial  prophetic  activity  of  Moses,  so  his  official 
regal  or  theocratic  activity  is  prominent  here. 
In  the  land  of  Moab— «.  not  in  the  promised 

land,  mrr  'll  SjT  (xvii.  11 ;  i.  26)  does  not  mean 
that  Moses  died  at  the  mouth,  kiss  of  the  Lord. 
[It  means  unquestionably  that  the  dekth  of  Moses 
took  place,  not  as  a  result  of  exhausted  vital 
powers,  but  at  the  command  of  God — a  command 
which  came  as  a  fruit  of  his  sin,  and  as  a  pun¬ 
ishment  for  it. — A.  G.]  Ver.  6.  "lDp'l  may  be 
generally  they,  one,  buried  him ;  thus  the  Sept., 
De  Wettb,  Ewald,  Knobel,  and  others.  The 
connection  here  does  not  require  “an  altogether 
peculiar  kind  of  burial  ”  (Kubti),  in  the  sense 
that  Jehovah  Himself  must  have  buried  him  ;  the 
necessities  of  the  case  are  met,  if  the  burial  was  so 
secretly  cared  for  by  trusted,  appointed  ones, 
that  the  place  where  Moses  was  buried  should 


be  oonoealed  from  every  one.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  (Jude,  ver.  9)  we  have  an  intimatiou 
of  mysterious  and  super-earthly  foroesor  agencies 
in  reference  to  the  *abody  of  Moses  ”  (oomp.  fur¬ 
ther  Matt.  xvii.  8;  Mark  ix.  4;  Luke  ix.  80). 
This  may  be  only  a  fluting  regard  for  the  JewUb 
tradition,  whioh  Jude  assumes  in  those  whom  he 
addressed,  in  the  interest  of  the  controversy  he 
was  then  oarrying  on  with  hiB  opponents.  But 
the  Jewish  tradition  does  not  conform  itself  pre¬ 
cisely  to  the  letter  of  the  Apostle  (oomp.  upon 
that  passage),  and  the  connection  here  appears 
on  the  whole,  from  the  foregoing  ver.  4,  to  be 
in  favor  of  regarding  Jehovah  as  the  subjeot. 
Ziegler:  “Jude,  ver.  9,  intimates  that  God  was 
not  directly  Himself,  but  indirectly,  namely, 
through  the  Archangel  Michael,  who  represents 
the  Jewish  people,  the  one  who  buried  the  body  of 
Moses.”  We  may  comp,  upon  this  Dan.  x.  18; 
xii.  1  (Rev.  xii.  7).  “13p  may  signify  primarily 

to  bring  together,  collect, in  agreement  with  xxxii. 
60;  but  this  supposition  is  not  of  such  forte  that 
we  should  render:  and  Jehovah  gathered  him 
with  his  associates  therein  the  valley;  for  al¬ 
though  rnOp  may  signify  “burial**  (Jer.  xxii. 
19),  thus  here ;  and  no  one  knows  bow  it  occurred 
with  his  burial — whether  he  was  really  altoge¬ 
ther  buried;  still  the  reference  to  the  grave 
(Gen.  xxxv.  20)  is  more  obvious.  There— not 

merely  with  U  (HU,  to  compress;  thus,  valley,  li¬ 
terally  ravine,  defile,  ’13,  is  equivalent  to,  in 
some  certain  depression,  hollow  plaoe, — so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  iii.  29 ;  iv.  46,  but 
rather  to  Num.  xxi.  20,  a  high  valley  near  the 
summit  of  Nebo  (  Hbngstenbf.ro,  Hitt,  of  Balaam), 
as  Keil  holds],  but  still  so  that  the  locality 
should  be  maae  prominent, — he  was  buried. 
Moses  did  not  return  from  his  so  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  and  by  Joshua  declared,  solitary  death- 
journey  to  Nebo.  They  are  no  mere  empty  re¬ 
petitions  but  designed  and  preparatory.  His 
grave  was  not  to  be  disclosed,  so  that  there  re¬ 
mains  for  the  pious  consciousness  no  other  sup¬ 
position  than  that  of  a  peculiar  divine  arrangement 
in  regard  to  the  body  of  Moses  (comp.  Doct.  and 
Eth.  remarks),  which  a  divine  illumination  raised 
to  certain  knowledge  and  conviotion  in  the  writer. 
We  may  observe  that  the  case  of  Enoch,  in  his 
indeed  peculiar  manner  of  departure,  was  still 
ever  received  by  Israel  from  Gen.  v.  24.  (Abeh 
Ezra  explains  Infc  according  to  Ex.  v.  19:  be 
buried  himself,  t.  e.  went  into  a  oave  and  died 
there). — In  the  land  of  Moab,  as  in  ver.  6. 

as  in  iii.  14.  8ince  Moses,  according  to  ver. 
7,  upon  which  vers.  1-4  rest,  oould  have  lived 
longer,  so  his  death  appears  as  a  punishment, 
and  the  view  of  his  grave  and  burial  given  above 
is  confirmed.  This  view  is  to  be  maintained,  as 
his  grave  and  burial  testify  that  he  is  truly 
dead.  According  to  Jewish  computation  in  tho 
year  of  the  world  2588,  and  B.  C.  1468.  Comp, 
further  xxxi.  2.  Aaron  died  somewhat  older, 
Num.  xxxiii.  89.  Moses  did  not  die  as  Isaao, 
Gen.  xxvii.  1. — Natural  foroe;  margin:  mois¬ 
ture  (freshness),  menUl  and  bodily  soundness, 
full,  vital  energy.  As  the  honoring  of  Moses, 
on  the  part  of  God,  as  to  his  death,  so  also  the 
mourning,  ver.  8,  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
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corresponds  to  this  divine  preservation  and 
blessing. — Thirty  days,  as  with  Aaron  (Num.  | 
xz.  29),  as  with  Jacob  (after  the  forty  days  for 
the  embalming  were  closed),  Gen.  1.  8.  In  other 
cases  seven  days  merely,  Gen.  1.  10  sq. ;  1  Sam. 
xxxi.  18.  The  distinguishing  feature  here  is 
the  full  celebration  of  this  mourning  (02  and 

S3*,  the  two  together  for  the  sake  of  strength 
and  emphasis),  as  this  same  people,  Ex.  xxxii. 
1,  had,  instead  of  mourning  for  the  absence  of 
Moses,  danced  around  the  calf.  Deuteronomy 
with  the  close  of  the  time  of  mourning  embraces 
a  period  of  two  months.  Comp.  Introd.,  p.  1 1. 

8.  Vers  9-12  Form  the  close  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  of  Deuteronomy  by  Joshua,  and  give  the 
point  of  union  for  the  subsequent  development 
of  Israel  and  its  characteristics,  with  the  pecu¬ 
liar  personality  and  official  character  of  Moses 
(Introd.,  p.  4).  Ver.  9.  Joshua  personally,  the 
Spirit  of  wisdom  in  its  fulness  really  (710211, 
44  the  power  to  perceive  the  nat  uro  i n  and  through 
the  appearances,  co^/a,  Dblitzsch,”  Isa.  xi.  2) ; 
the  latter  bestowed  upon  the  former  officially 
44  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands,  still  customary 
in  the  New  Testament”  (Schults).  Comp. 
Acts  vi.  6 ;  viii.  17 ;  2  Tim.  i.  6,  and  thus  the 
next  subsequent  time  of  Israel,  comp.  Num. 
xxvii.  18  sq.,  is  introduced. — [710211  is  used  in 
varied  applications  in  the  Scriptures,  from  the 
lowest  exercises  of  wisdom  to  its  highest,  when 
it  becomes  equivalent  to  piety.  Here  perhaps  it 
is  the  practical  wisdom,  that  whioh  was  neoes- 
sary  to  his  offioe  as  the  leader  of  the  people— 
A.  G.] — The  obedience  of  Israel  legitimates  the 
sitooession  of  Joehua  as  a  matter  of  fact;  but 
Moses  ever  remains  the  first.  The  wisdom  of 
Joshua  reveals  itself  still  further,  and  therefore 
the  wisdom  of  the  author  and  writer  of  these 
supplements  of  Deuteronomy,  in  ver.  10,  when 
the  peculiar,  fundamental  character  of  the  ap- 
pearanoe  of  Moses  for  all  subsequent  time  is  at 
the  very  first  distinctly  recognized  and  stated. 
(4<  That  Joshua  should  already  make  this  remark 
is  explained  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  from 
his  stand-point  an  insight  into  the  course  of  the 
history  of  Israel.”  Baumoartbn.)  Comp,  xviii. 
15  sq. ;  Ex.  xxxiii.  11;  Num.  xii.  8. — [The 
words  do  not  neoessarily  imply  that  a  long 
series  of  prophets  bad  risen  up  since  Moses. 
They  are  plainly  prophetic,  grounded  upon  spe¬ 
cial  insight  into  the  future,  upon  the  passages 
referred  to,  and  upon  the  known  position  of 
Moses  as  the  founder  of  the  Old  Covenant. — A. 
G.] — It  is  especially  the  personal  nearness  and 
the  confidential,  conversational  manner  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  with  Moses  whioh  are  alluded  to  (Baum- 
oartbiv  ;  44  who  knew  him,  Jehovah  ”  (?) ),  while 
Josbui,  e.g.  is  dependent  upon  the  high-priestly 
office  (Num.  xxvii.  21}.  Upon  this  rests  the 
“dear  and  all  comprehensive  revelation”  (V. 
Gbrlaoh),  whioh  fell  to  the  lot  of  Moses.  Comp. 
Doct.  and  Eth.  upon  ohap.  xxxii. ;  from  this 
arises  also,  vers.  11,  12,  the  wonderfhl  and 
mighty  agenoy  of  Moses,  of  whioh  all  Israel  is 

the  witness.  *72*7,  etc.,  must  be  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Dp~KSl.  Ver.  12.  Mighty  hand 
is  equivalent  to  power  shown  and  experienced, 
iv.  84;  vi.  22 ;  vii.  19 ;  xi.  8 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  xxix.  1, 2. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  look  of  Moses  over  Canaan  reminds  us 
of  Gen.  xiii.  14,  15.  Still,  how  different  the  end 
of  Moses,  and  that  of  Abraham!  Abraham  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  old  and  full  of  years ;  Moses 
dies  under  a  divine  judicial  sentence,  and  it  is 
remarkable,  says  Aubbrldv  ( Contribution*  to 
Christian  Knowledge ,  p.  74),  “that  while  the 
word  faith  never  occurs  expressly  in  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  in  reference  to  Moses,  his  unbelief  as  such 
is  charged  upon  him,  Num.  xx.  12.  There  was 
nothing  ever  expressly  blamed  in  Abraham ;  in 
the  time  of  the  law,  God  reproves  and  punishes 
sins  more  sharply.  Thus  the  law-giver  must 
experience  the  killing  strength  of  the  strict 
divino  law.  The  man  of  promise  and  of  faith 
receives  a  pleasant,  peaoeful  departure  out  of 
this  life;  but  there  lies  upon  the  death  of  the 
man  of  the  law, somewhat  of  the  curse  of  the 
law,  something  unatoned  which  calls  so  muoh 
the  louder  for  the  reconciliation  in  the  New 
Covenant,  for  redemption  from  sin  and  death, 
Rom.  iv.  15 ;  iii.  20 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  6. 

2.  44  As  Christ,  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Cove¬ 
nant,  leaves  His  disciples  before  they  were  made 
partakers  of  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
were  endowed  with  strength  from  on  high  for 
the  new  life,  so  Moses,  the  Mediator  of  the  Old 
Covenant,  must  take  his  departure  before  the 
people  in  possession  of  the  promised  land  saw 
the  word  of  G«d  fulfilled,  and  even  were  filled 
with  it.”  V.  Gbrlach. 

8.  44  Moses  saw  the  Holy  Land  from  afar,  as 
the  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  all  the  promises, 
Heb.  xi.  18;  he  saw  it  as  the  shadow  and  out¬ 
line  of  the  true  Canaan  (Heb.  xi.  16),  into  which 
he  should  immediately  pass  without  having  seen 
it  beforehand.”  Ricutbr. 

4.  The  vision  of  t  he  promised  land  is  on  one  side 
indeed  a  favor;  but  then  ii  was  likewise  added: 
and  thither  thou  shall  not  oome,  and  thus  there 
is  contained  in  it  on  the  other  side  also  the  full 
severity  of  the  sentence  against  Moses.  So  also 
the  preservation  of  the  vital  strength  of  Moses 
is,  on  one  hand,  a  proof  of  special  grace,  and 
on  the  other  presents  this  Moses  as  a  transgressor 
likewise,  who  has  cast  away  his  life,  and  was 
led  to  death  in  the  midst  of  his  days.  That 
Moses,  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  must  suffer  this 
sore  deaths  is  a  fearful  triumph  of  the  power  of 
death,  at  which  all  human  nature  must  grow 
faint  and  despair.  But  Israel  could  not  endure 
this  victory  of  death  over  its  head  and  its  leader, 
and  would  fall  into  doubt  past  recovery,  whether 
his  redemption  and  bis  law  could  work,  secure, 
even  the  least  enduring  salvation,  if  no  ray  of 
light  should  fall  upon  this  power  of  death  over 
Moses,  and  this  consoling  ray  streams  forth 
from  the  burial  of  Moses.  Because  some  have 
failed  to  look  into  the  whole  depth  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  they  have  failed  also  rightly  to  under¬ 
stand  his  burial.”  Baitmoartbk. 

5.  44  Wonderful  in  his  childhood  and  in  bis 
whole  life,  so  also  now  in  his  death.  The  man 
whom  the  Lord  had  so  known  heretofore,  that 
no  prophet  should  arise  henceforth  like  him. in 
Israel,  was  after  his  whole  manifestation  so  hid¬ 
den  in  God  that  even  his  body  was  not  buried 
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by  any  human  hand.  His  appearance  is  like 
the  lightning-flash,  which  breaks  forth  suddenly 
from  (he  darkness,  shows  a  shining  path  before 
the  people  for  a  moment,  and  then  immediately 
vanishes,  even  as  to  its  material  substance,  to  a 
place  which  no  one  oan  find.”  Zisglbr.  Josb- 
phus  relates  that  Moses,  after  he  had  embraced 
Joshua  and  Eleasar  for  the  last  time,  while  he 
was  still  speaking  to  them,  was  suddenly  borne 
away  by  a  cloud  into  a  valley,  and  so  vanished 
from  their  sight.  It  is  interesting  also  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  his  character  as  a  legislator,  in  which 
he  stands  relatod  to  Moees,  that  even  Calvin's 
grave  cannot  be  found. 

6.  The  reason  usually  given  since  the  time  of 
Augustine  why  the  burial  of  Moses  was  held 
and  kept  so  secret  is  not  as  Zibqlbb  formulates 
it:  “  probably  for  this  reason,  that  thereby  his 
body  and  grave  should  be  kept  from  being  re¬ 
garded  as  relics  of  the  dead,  thus  for  the  sake 
of  the  distant  future,  and  before  that  future,  to 
debar  any  possible  superstition  or  idolatrous 
reverence  for  his  grave.”  Schultz  says  cor¬ 
rectly  :  “  The  Israelites  were  never  inclined  to 
human  idolatry.  But  if  he  actually  stood  in  so 
clear  a  relation  to  Qod  as  the  history  in  the 
Pentateuch  represents,  he  could  not  so  fall  under 
the  power  of  death  and  corruption  that  nothing 
of  that  earlier  distinction  should  remain.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  the  sake  of  Israel  that 
they  should  look  upon  that  face  laid  in  death 
which  had  once  so  shone  from  communion  with 
God,  that  he  had  to  put  a  veil  upon  it,  as  Jb- 
bomb  has  already  remarked.”  Comp.  Kurtz, 
Geshich.  II.,  pp  626  sq.,  who  urges  against  the 
reason  above  mentioned  the  fact  that  every  one 
knew  where  the  grave  of  Abraham  was,  and 
then  asserts  that  the  burial  of  Moses  was  in¬ 
tended  “  to  place  him  in  the  same  category  with 
Enoch  and  Elijah,  not  indeed  as  to  an  exemp¬ 
tion  from  death,  but  most  probably  from  cor¬ 
ruption  ;  the  form  of  existence  in  the  life  beyond 
was  similar  to  theirs;  the  way  to  it  for  him  was 
different  from  that  for  them;  but  still  not  in  a 
condition  of  absolute  perfection  and  glorification 
of  which  Christ  must  be  the  first-fruits  (l  Cor. 
xv.  20,  23),  although  not  either  in  the  condition 
of  the  dark  8heol-life,”  etc. 

7.  The  wonderful  burial  of  Moses  has  also  its 
decided  prophetic  element  with  reference  to  the 
burial  of  Christ;  the  discourse,  however,  cannot 
relate  to  the  resurrection,  as  to  this  a  veil  lies 
upon  the  Old  Covenant  generally.  “  The  fact 
that  Jehovah  notwithstanding  Satan’s  protest” 
(remarks  Kurtz,  Geshich.  II.,  p.  629  sq.),  “ex¬ 
empts  the  body  of  Moses  from  the  general  doom 
of  the  sinful  human  race,  becomes  a  type  and 
example  of  future  endlessly  greater  and  more 
glorious  things.  That  the  founder  of  the  Old 
Covenant  must  die  on  account  of  sin  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  truth,  that  he  is  not  the  true  medi¬ 
ator,  and  that  the  covenant  introduced  by  him 

is  not  complete;  that  it,  although  oSlp  rmb 
founded,  needs  still  a  completion  through  a 
second  Mediator,  who  lives  forevermore.  The 
death  of  Moses  was  not  like  the  death  of  the 
first  Adam  which  issued  in  corruption;  but 
neither  was  it  like  the  death  of  the  second  Adam 
which  issues  in  the  resurrection;  it  was  rather 


a  middle  form  of  death  between  the  two,  as 
Moses  himself  and  his  office  occupied  a  middle 
position  between  the  first  and  the  second  Adam, 
between  the  head  of  the  sinful,  dying  humanity 
and  the  head  of  the  humanity  redeemed  from 
sin  and  death.  Sinoe  the  death  of  Moses  was 
indeed  a  real  death,  but  still  as  to  its  natural 
progress  restrained,  and  his  condition  therefore 
an  imperfect  one,  still  in  suspense,  which  de¬ 
mands  and  awaits  a  completion,  it  becomes  itself 
a  prophecy  of  this  completion.  And  if  Moses 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  house  of  God 
could  not  still  bring  the  organisation  of  the 
house  of  God  to  its  absolute  perfection,  and 
therefore  received  the  promise,  of  a  second  pro¬ 
phet  and  mediator,  so  we  are  justified  also  in 
regarding  his  peculiar,  unique  death  and  burial 
as  a  memorable  type  of  the  death  and  burial  of 
this  future  prophet  like  unto  Moses.” 

8.  “Compare  the  seventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  In  this  at  the  same 
time  personal  and  universal  historical  Paul¬ 
ine  deduction,  we  have  stated  the  ground 
of  that  strife  between  Satan  and  Michael 
about  the  body  of  Moses.  The  fact  that  the 
law  through  the  sin  already  existing  be¬ 
fore  it,  “becomes  an  incitement,  a  cause  and 
temptation  to  wider  sin  ;  that  through  it  sin  is 
first  truly  set  in  its  full  light,  first  becomes 
strong,  living,  even  more  and  more  powerful  and 
exceedingly  sinful;  this  is  the  ground  for  the 
apparent  claim  of  right  on  the  part  of  Satan  to 
the  body  of  Moses,  which  olaim  was  so  apparent 
and  plausible,  that  Miohael  did  not  bring  against 
him  a  railing  accusation,  etc.  But  the  faot  t  hat  the 
law,  notwithstanding  its  working  evil,  through 
the  corrupted  state  of  the  human  conscience, 
through  which  it  could  even  become  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  Satan,  is  holy,  just,  and 
good,  and  as  it  was  given  by  God  originally,  ten¬ 
ded  only  to  life, — this  was  the  ground  of  the  real 
and  legal  claim  on  the  part  of  Miohael  to  the 
body  of  Moses.”  [“  When  the  Israel  of  God 
goes  into  the  spiritual  Canaan,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  and  leading  of  Jesus,  the  divine  Joshua, 
then  the  law  whioh  is  as  it  were  the  body  of 
Moses,  is  buried;  for  we  are  become  dead  to  the 
law,  by  the  body  of  Christ,  that  we  should  be 
joined  to  another,  Jesus, — even  to  Him  who  is 
raised  from  the  dead,  (Rom.  vii.  1-4),  and  it  is 
God  only  who  oan  bury  the  body  of  Moses,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  only  God  in  Christ  who  could  abolish 
its  ordinances,  and  reclaim  it  from  its  curse 
(Rom.  viii.  8;  Gal.  iii.  18;  Col.  ii.  14,  17;  Heb. 
ix.  9-11 ;  x.  1-9) ;  and  now  that  it  is  buried,  let 
no  one  seek  to  revive  it  as  the  Judaizers  did, 
(Gal.  iv.  9-11;  v.  4).”  Wordsworth. — A.  G.]. 

9.  “The  peculiar  preservation”  (Schultz 
upon  ver.  7)  of  those  who  live  more  than  others 
in  the  Lord,  appears  in  another  form ;  the  out¬ 
ward  eye  is  closed  in  order  that  the  inward  may 
see  the  more  clearly ;  then  arises  a  new  world, 
and  an  inward  life-energy  unfolds  itself,  which 
is  not  less  wonderful  than  the  outward.  But 
still  for  those  whose  mission  concerns  pre-emi¬ 
nently  external  things.  Moses  remains  their  per¬ 
manent  type.”  Homer,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
always  represented  as  blind. 

10.  The  personality  of  Moses  at  its  beginning 
and  close  appears  to  be  typical  for  the  later  pro* 
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phetio  order;  at  least  in  the  first  relation  the 
calling  of  Jeremiah  (i.  0,  comp.  Ex.  iii.  11),  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Moses,  and 
in  the  last  we  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  end 
of  Elijah.  Elisha  as  Joshua. 

11.  [“There  is  butOne  who  is  worthy  of  greater 
honor  than  Moses,  namely,  the  Apostle  and  High 
Priest  of  our  profession,  who  is  placed  as  a  Son 
over  all  the  house  of  God,  in  which  Moses  was 
found  faithful  as  a  servant  (comp.  Heb.  iii.  2-6 
with  Num.  xii.  7),  Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  and 
Mediator  of  the  New  and  Everlasting  Covenant.’* 
Ksil.  Whom  God  not  only  knew  face  to  face 
as  He  knew  Moses,  but  who  is  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Father,  (John  i.  18),  and  in  whom  are  hid 
all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  (Col.  ii.  8),  and  all 
the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  (Col.  ii.  9),  Words¬ 
worth. — A.  G.]. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Yer.  1  sq.  Starks:  “  Pious  Christians  do  not 
fear  death,  but  look  forward  to  it;  and  go  to 
meet  it  with  peace,  Luke  ii.  29;  PhiL  i.  28; 
Gen.  xlix.  88.”  Cramcr:  “Whoever  will  die 
blessed  should  refresh  his  faith  in  the  asoenston 
of  Christ,  and  his  hope  that  believers  leaving  the 
world  follow  him.”  The  God  of  peace  has 
brought  again  from  the  dead,  the  great  Shep¬ 
herd  of  the  sheep,  etc.,  Heb.  xiii.  20. — Starke: 
44  Faithful  servants  of  G  >d,  who  have  borne  great 
labor  and  care  in  their  offioe,  must  often  leave 
the  world  before  they  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
toil.  — God  does  not  permit  His  ohildrea  to  leave 
the  world  without  consolation,  but  gives  them  a 
foretaste  of  futn re  glory,  Luke  ii.  29,  80;  Acts 
vii.  55,  56.”  Bbrl.  Bib.  :  “  God  leads  men  in¬ 
wardly  also  to  a  mountain,  and  shows  them  the 
throne  of  eternity,  and  as  then  the  sweet  drops 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusilem  fall  upon  their  hearts, 
^  so  they  look  into  the  promised  land.” — But  Satan 
also  imitates  God,  and  stands  upon  the  heights, 
Matt.  iv.  —  Yer.  4.  Starks:  “  With  God  there  is 
no  respect  of  persons.  He  punishes  whoever  sins, 
the  high  as  well  as  the  low  y.” — Yer.  5.  Be 
faithful  unto  death.  Rev.  ii.  10. — If  the  faithful¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord  to  us  is  our  beginning  and  pro¬ 
gress,  our  goal  is  our  faithfulness  to  the  Lord. 
— Starks  :  “  The  truest  glory,  and  the  mo«t  ho¬ 
norable  title  in  death:  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
Lord.” — Whether  any  one  is  faithful  can  first  be 
said  at  the  end. — Consider  their  conversation, 
end,  Heb.  xiii.  7. — A  good  end  places  the  crown 
upon  a  good  life. — The  last  journey  of  Moses : 
may  our  end  be  that  of  this  righteous  one. — Flo- 
bit:  “  The  death  of  Moses  a  testimony,  how  the 
divine  grace  reveals  itself  to  the  faithful  servants 
of  God,  even  in  their  departure:  1)  because  the 
faithful  servants  of  God  have  their  departure  in 
serene  s  rength  ;  2)  because  they  enjoy  com¬ 
munion  with  God  until  their  very  end;  3)  be¬ 
cause  they  may  in  this  life  already  have  a  view 
of  the  land  of  promise ;  4)  because  they  are 
blessed  of  the  Lord  with  believing  successors.” 
Bbrl.  Bib.  :  “  In  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  be  died 
at  the  end  of  our  February. — But  the  glory  of 
the  first  covenant  must  cease,  and  it  cannot  bring 
us  to  blessedness.” — Ver.  6.  We  should  not  con¬ 
found,  as  it  concerns  the  guarding  against  pos¬ 
sible  idolatry,  Moses  with  Mohammed. — Rich- 


tbr  :  44  In  the  Ante-type,  Christ,  the  angels  also 
were  aotive.”  Lahgb  :  44  At  death  the  soul  jour¬ 
neys  upwards,  but  the  body  must  come  to  the 
earth,  the  deep  valley  of  its  true  humiliation.” 
Crambr  :  44  Christ  has  buried  Moses  and  silenced 
the  curse  of  the  law,  (1  Tim.  i.  15  ;  Rom.  vi.  14; 
viii.  1),  therefore  we  do  not  fear  in  death.” — 
Starkb:  44  The  care  of  God  for  His  own  does  not 
cease,  neither  in  death  nor  after  it.”  Yer.  7. — 
Zinsbitdort:  44  In  the  world  it  oocurs  truly,  that 
one  grows  so  old  that  he  is  unable  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  and  if  he  has  been  a  great  man  some  se¬ 
venty  years,  still  in  hie  last  days  passes  into  ob¬ 
livion.  On  the  other  hand,  our  verse  is  a  testi¬ 
mony  whioh  is  in  pari  unique,  that  we  do  not 
come  into  rest,  and  obtain  permission  in  weari¬ 
ness  to  lay  aside  our  work  before  all  His  coun¬ 
sel  has  come  to  pa«s.”  Lange:  44  The  strength 
of  Moses,  even  until  his  death,  represents  that 
his  economy  should  remain  in  its  full  strength 
until  the  death  of  Christ.  Until  that  occurred 
the  disciples  of  Christ  were  bound  by  it,”  Luke 
xvii.  14.  Ver.  8.  Bbrlb.  Bib.  :  44  it  is  sad  to 
separate  from  godly  persons  and  guidanoe,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  through  their  service  have  seen 
and  known  much  of  the  glory  and  power  of  God.” 
Ver.  9.  Wurth.  Bib.  :  44  Upon  whom  God  im¬ 
poses  an  offioe,  him  He  qualifies  with  the  neces¬ 
sary  gifts  for  its  duties.”  Richter:  44  The 
oheerful  obedience  of  Israel  is  confirmed  through 
the  book  of  Joshua.  Moses  brought  the  people 
to  this,  that  it  was  obedient  to  Joshua ;  thus  the 
law  brings  us  to  Christ,  and  remains  our  rule, 
if  we  will  follow  the  true  Joshua.”  Yer.  10  sq. 
Starkb  :  44  Pious,  excellent  people,  may  be  held 
in  honorable  remembranoe  in  funeral  discourses, 
monumental  inscriptions,  and  the  like,  Ps.  Cxii. 
6.”  Aubkrlen:  44  The  relation  of  the  promise 
to  the  law,  impresses  itself  even  upon  their  rep¬ 
resentatives.  But  with  this  is  connected  the  fact 
that  the  work  of  Moses  is  altogether  different 
from  that  of  Abraham.  The  one  receives,  the 
other  gives.  Naturally  Moses  gave  only  to  the 
people  what  he  had  reoeived  from  God  ;  but  bis, 
*  s^ential  work  is  to  introduce  what  he  had  re¬ 
oeived  to  the  people ;  he  is  the  mediator  between 
God  and  the  people  (Gal.* iii.  20).  Abraham,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  only  to  receive  in  faith  what 
God  offered  him,  and  to  preserve  it;  he  had  to 
mediate  for  no  one  besides  his  family,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  children  of  the  promise  (Gen.  xviii. 
19),  but  t  his  even  in  no  essential  respect  differ¬ 
ent  from  that  in  which  every  father  of  a  family, 
and  even  Moses  himself  must  oare  for  the  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  of  his  own.  Thus  Abraham’s 
calling  in  relation  to  God  is  entirely  closed  in 
faith  ;  here  also  lie  the  difficulties,  temptations, 
and  thorns  of  his  path ;  be  is  exclusively  the  re¬ 
ligious  hero.  In  Moses  on  the  contrary,  his  re¬ 
lation  to  the  people  grows  out  of,  and  rests  upon 
his  relation  to  God  ;  faith  in  him  is,  so  to  speak, 
a  presupposition,  under  which  he  has  a  great 
work  to  do.  love  to  exeroise,  since  the  liberation 
and  leading  of  the  people  was  given  into  his 
hands.  From  religious  roots  there  grew  up  for 
him  mighty  moral  labors.  The  difficulties  in  his 
pathway  lay  therefore  in  relation  to  the  people, 
in  this,  that  he  had  ever  anew  to  bear  and  over¬ 
come  the  murmuring  and  obstinacy  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.  God  made  faith  much  easier  to 
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him  than  to  Abraham.  While  God  appears  to 
Abraham  only  now  and  then,  and  after  long  in¬ 
tervals.  Moses  has  constantly  the  divine  presenee 
a  presenoe  which  is  a  revelation,  in  the  pillar  of 
eload  and  Are,  and  was  honored  also  wild  maoh 
oftener  repeated,  more  lengthy,  and  more  con- 
desoending.  special  revelations,  etc.  While  still 
farther  Abraham  in  the  revelations  of  God,  was 
accustomed  only  to  reoeive  words  from  him, 
words  of  promise,  whioh  offer  to  him  no  present 
good,  but  point  him  to  a  most  indefinite  future, 
Moses  saw  in  Egypt  and  the  desert,  the  great 
deeds  of  God,  his  faith  was  strengthened  by 
these  mighty  wonders,  which  have  somewhat  not 
only  directly  convincing,  but  overpowering  in 
themselves.  Moreover  Moses  himself  is  endowed 
with  miraculous  strength,  and  could  thns  feel 
the  Divine  strength  present  in  his  own  person, 
(Ex.  iv.  1  sq.),  whioh  was  not  the  case  with 
Abraham,  since  he  did  not  have  to  deal  with  an 
unbelieving  people.  Lastly,  Moses  was  prepared 
for  his  task  with  all  the  means  of  human  soienoe 
and  culture  (Acts  vii.  22)  while  Abraham  was  a 
simple  shepherd,  and  his  wisdom  doubtless 
purely  the  divine.  Thus  Moses  has  fulfilled  his 
oalling  entirely,  with  the  same  faithfulness  that 
Abraham  manifested  in  his,  although  he  has  not 
attained  the  same  measure  with  him  in  the  life 
of  faith.  He  is  so  good  a  shepherd  (comp.  John 
x.  11),  that  he  not  only,  when  Jehovah  offered 
him,  to  make  him  as  it  were  a  new  Abraham,  de- 
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olined  the  offer  (Ex.  xxxii.  11)  but  will  suffer  him¬ 
self  to  be  blotted  out  from  the  book  of  life,  for 
an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  people,  (ver. 
82).  While  he  thus  in  self-denying  love  medi¬ 
ates  for  the  people  with  God,  he  does  not  on  the 
other  hand  grow  weary  in  bearing  their  obsti¬ 
nacy  and  oomplaints.  As  therefore  Abraham 
was  renowned  for  the  special  oharism  of  faith, 
so  Moses  was  for  that  of  patience  (Num.  xii.  8). 
Compare  the  connection  of  faith  and  patience, 
Rev.  xiil.  10.  As  therefore  Abraham  as  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  believers  surpassed  all  his  successors,  in 
faith,  so  Moses  is  glorified,  in  the  fact,  that 
henoeforth  no  prophet  should  arise  in  Israel  like 
unto  him,  «.  «.,  among  all  those  who  might  have 
the  same  task  with  him,  namely,  to  bring  the 
word  of  God  to  the  people,  and  to  be  through 
that  word  a  leader  and  shepherd  for  it.  Moses 
was,  as  in  respect  to  time,  so  also  in  fact,  as  in 
the  commencement  of  bis  calling,  so  in  his  faith¬ 
fulness  to  it  afterwards,  the  first  and  most  pro¬ 
minent.  Thus  we  recognise  with  a  holy  admi¬ 
ration  how  God  adjusts  so  fitly  their  callings  to- 
His  ohosen,  and  measures  to  them  with  the  same 
fitness  the  burdens  and  duties,  the  helps  and  al¬ 
leviations.  He  is  truly  a  God  to  whom  one  may 
safely  entrust  himself.  But  He  will  never  per¬ 
mit  heavy  labors,  temptations,  and  orushing  sor¬ 
rows,  to  fail  any  one  of  His  servants ;  they  all 
bear  the  oross,  and  most  through  muoh  tribula¬ 
tion  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.,f 
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A  VINDICATION  OF  THE  MOSAIC  AUTHORSHIP  OF  DEUTERONOMT 

WITH  REFERENCE  TO  THE  LATEST  CRITICAL  DISCUSSIONS. 


BY  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


RECENT  LITERATURE. 

7%e  Religion  of  Israet  By  Dr.  A.  Rusks*.  Translated  from  the  Batch  by  Alfred  Heath  May.  Williams  A 
Norgate.  London,  1874.  Comp,  also  his  Prophet t,  translated  by  A.  Milroy,  London,  1877,  and  his  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  in  3  toIs.,  1866  (not  yet  translated). 

Kaysbb  :  Dae  v orexilieche  Buck  dor  UrgeeeMehte  ItraeU  and  seine  Brwettenmgen.  Stmssburg,  1874. 

Gbav:  Die  geeeMchtUchm  BOcher  dee  A.  T.  Leipzig,  1866 

Colbkso:  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Book  of  Joshua  Critically  Examined.  Seven  Parts,  including  Joshua.  1868,1878. 

W.  Wbllhaussk:  QescMchte  Israels,  in  8  Bdnden,  Erster  Band,  Berlin,  1878.  Comp,  his  essays  on  Composition 
dee  HexaUuchs  in  the  JahrbUeher  fOr  Deutsche  Ideologic,  1876  and  1877.  Wbllhaussk  builds  on  the  views  of 
Vatsb  and  Ghat,  maintains  the  priority  of  Deuteronomy  over  the  middle  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  puts  its 
composition  at  the  end  of  the  Assyrian  period. 

W.  Robhztsoh  Smith  (Professor  in  the  Free  Church  College,  Aberdeen) :  Art  Bible,  in  the  Rneydopce/Ua  Brt 
tannica ,  ninth  ed.,  voL  III.  (1876),  p.  637  sq.  Also  a  number  of  pamphlets  of  his  which  have  grown  out  of  his  trial 
for  heresy  before  the  Free  Church  Presbytery  of  Aberdeen  and  the  General  Assembly  (1878  and  1879).  It  is  but 
justice  to  Professor  Smith  to  say  that  while  he  denies  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  in  its  present 
shape,  he  differs  from  the  dogmatic  position  of  the  German  Rationalists,  and  affirms  his  full  belief  in  the  doctri¬ 
nal  system  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  In  his  last  defenoe  before  the  Aberdeen  Presbytery,  July  1, 
1879,  he  says :  M  In  dealing  with  this  aocusation,  I  ask  it  to  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  I  uphold  the  canonicity 
and  inspiration  of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  as  strenuously  as  my  most  determined  opponent  can  do.  Those 
who  press  the  Libel  against  me  have  never  attempted  to  prove  that  I  disbelieve  in  the  inspiration  of  Deutero* 
nomy,  or  of  any  part  of  that  book.  What  they  attempt  to  show  is  that  in  consistency  with  my  opinions  as  to  the 

origin  of  the  book,  I  ought  to  refect  its  inspiration . Ism  willing  to  have  my  views  of  Deuteronomy  tested 

even  by  the  strictest  doctrine  of  plenary  Inspiration,  and  I  am  confident  that  they  are  able  to  stand  the  test." 

Dr.  Schbovdbe*  8  Introduction  is  full  and  clear  and  satisfactory — but  as  the  critioism  which 
assails  the  genuineness  of  Deuteronomy  is  ever  shifting  its  grounds,  and  the  Dutch  oritics  of  the 
school  of  Kuknbn  have  forced  into  great  prominence  points  which  were  then  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  the  Amerioan  editor  has  deemed  it  no  disparagement  to  the  learned  author  of  this 
commentary  to  add  a  special  discussion  of  these  points  for  the  English  reader.  This  may  be  done 
without  any  needless  repetition.  It  is  proposed  therefore  to  oonsider: — 

I.  The  state  of  the  question,  with  some  preliminary  points  upon  which  the  parties  at  issue 
are  agreed. 

II.  The  special  objections  urged  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy. 

III.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  critical  or  evolutional  theory. 

IV.  The  positive  proof  of  its  Mosaio  origin. 

I.  THS  PBKSBKT  STATE  OF  THH  QUESTION. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  those  who  reject,  as  by  those  who  receive,  the  Mosaio  author¬ 
ship  of  Deuteronomy,  that  it  is  substantially  the  work  of  one  person.  Leaving  out  of  view  the 
last  chapter,  and  a  few  brief  passages  in  the  first  discourse,  containing  historical  and  geographical 
allusions,  the  most  advanced  negative  criticism,  and  the  strictest  defenders  of  its  genuineness  are 
agreed  upon  this  point.  Its  unity  of  design,  of  structure,  of  style — the  song  and  the  blearing  of 
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Moses,  differ  in  style  from  the  other  portions  mainly  as  poetry  differs  from  prose — is  so  obvi- 
ous  and  impressive  that  there  seems  little  room  for  any  other  hypothesis.  The  Fragmentary, 
Documentary,  or  Supplementary  theories  are  virtually  abandoned.  Its  unity  at  least  may  be 
assumed.  There  is,  it  is  true,  more  question  as  to  those  parts  of  the  book  after  ohap.  xxxi.  9,  but 
the  weight  of  opinion  seems  to  gravitate  to  the  view  that  even  as  to  these  latter  chapters — the 
last,  whioh  contains  the  record  of  the  death  of  Moses,  excepted — there  is  clear  and  satisfactory 
proof,  lying  partly  in  their  structure  and  allusions,  and  partly  in  their  organic  relations  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  book,  that  they  were  written  by  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion,  or  if  not  by  the  same  person,  still  by  some  one  under  his  direction  and  oontrol.  They  may 
have  been  recorded  by  Joshua,  as  spoken  by  Moses,  just  as  Mark  probably  wrote  bis  gospel 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  Peter.  It  is  a  simple  question  now  as  to  who  this  author  is. 
For  its  age  is  involved  in  its  authorship,  and  so  also  its  canonical  position.  It  is  a  simple  ques¬ 
tion,  and  yet  one  complicated  in  its  proofs,  and  far-reaching  in  its  results.  The  evidence  upon 
which  it  is  to  be  settled  is  varied,  the  lines  of  proof  running  into  widely  different  fields,  histo¬ 
rical,  critical,  and  arohmological.  Its  result  is  important  not  only  as  to  the  authority  of  the 
book  itself,  but  also  in  its  bearing  upon  many  of  the  points  raised  by  the  negative  oritios. 
“The  solution  of  the  problem’'  involved  here  “has  issues,”  as  Prof.  8mith  says,  “of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  for  the  theology,  as  well  as  for  the  literary  history  of  the  Old  Testament.” 

It  has  become,  therefore,  for  the  time  being,  a  sort  of  crucial  question ;  the  point  around  which 
more  than  any  other  the  struggle  between  the  destructive  and  conservative  criticism  goes  for¬ 
ward.  If  it  can  be  settled  with  any  reasonable  certainty,  if  all  the  lines  of  proof  converge  to 
this  point,  that  Deuteronomy  is,  what  it  purports  to  be,  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  it  will  be  an 
important  point  gained  for  the  discussion  of  other  Old  Testament  debatable  questions,  ay.,  the  gen¬ 
uineness  of  the  Books  of  Chronicles,  which  are  so  confidently  assailed  on  the  same  general  theory 
of  criticism,  whioh  gives  all  its  foroe  to  the  attack  upon  Deuteronomy. 

The  question  is  viewed,  of  course,  by  the  opposing  parties  in  a  very  different  light.  Kvivnr 
defines  his  position  very  frankly  and  clearly,— and  he  may  be  taken  as  the  fair  representative 
of  what  is  called  the  advanced  or  the  scientific  criticism — as  this:  “For  us  the  Israelitish  reli¬ 
gion  is  one  of  the  principal  religions,  nothing  less,  but  also  nothing  more”  (Religion  of  Israel, 
p.  5).  He  admits  indeed  that  one  of  these  religions  may  be  of  muoh  greater  value  than  ano¬ 
ther,  and  may  thus  have  stronger  claims  upon  our  regard,  but  they  are  all  alike  as  to  their  ori¬ 
gin,  and  indeed  as  to  the  general  principles  whioh  have  shaped  their  progress  in  history.  There  is 
no  epecifio  difference,  such  as  is  implied  in  the  theory  that  one  is  derived  from  special  divine 
revelation,  and  unfolds  itself  under  the  special  influence  of  divine  providence,  while  the  others 
are  the  products  of  human  invention,  or  rather  the  growths  of  man's  religious  nature  working 
under  the  varied  conditions  in  which  he  is  placed  in  the  world.  We  must  approach  them,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  records  which  they  bring,  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  They  are  alike  the  subject 
of  critical  examination ;  and  our  estimate  of  them  must  be  determined  purely  and  solely  by  the 
results  of  our  criticism.  Scientific  criticism  requires  this.  The  records  of  the  Israelitish  and 
Christian  religion  are  before  us  “just  as  the  Vedas,  the  laws  of  Manou,”  etc.  They  are  like 
“  manifestations  of  the  religious  spirit  of  mankind.”  This  is  held  very  confidently  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  what  is,  in  their  view,  scientific  criticism. 

But  this  seems  to  be  a  sophistical  use  of  the  word  scientific.  Every  one  admits  that  the  criticism 
should  be  thorough,  impartial  and  comprehensive,  and  in  that  sense  scientific;  t. s.,  our  theory 
must  be  the  result  of  patient  study,  and  rest  upon  all  the  facte  as  its  only  sufficient  basis.  It 
must  be  scientific  in  the  sense  that  it  comprehends  all  the  facts  and  explains  them.  If  it  fails  to  do 
this,  it  has  no  right  to  that  term  in  the  broad  and  proper  sense  of  the  word.  If  we  are  studying 
simply  the  geological  character  of  the  rocks  and  soil  of  Palestine,  it  is  a  matter  of  little  moment 
to  us,  because  it  has  no  possible  connection  with  the  results  of  our  inquiry,  who  may  have  lived 
upon  it,  whether  its  soil  has  been  made  sacred  by  the  footsteps  of  Jesus  or  not.  If  our  theory  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  facts,  and  accounts  for  them  all,  puts  them  in  their  true  relation  and  explains 
them,  it  is  scientific.  It  is  properly  so  designated  only  so  far  as  it  does  this.  This  is  largely 
true  also  if  we  are  studying  merely  its  natural  history.  But  if  we  are  attempting  to  explain  the 
religious  life  of  the  people,  and  the  records  out  of  which  that  life  issues,  and  by  whioh  it  is 
shaped  and  perpetuated,  then  any  theory  which  ignores  great  facts  which  are  every  where  appa¬ 
rent  in  this  religious  life,  which  every  where  present  themselves  for  explanation;  any  theory 
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which  assumes  as  its  starting-point  that  impartial  investigation  requires  that  we  should  divest 
ourselves  of  any  knowledge,  or  from  any  influence  of  these  facts,  cannot  be  scientific.  The  fact  that 
these  records  contain  the  clearest  revelation  of  spiritual  truths,  in  relation  to  both  God  and 
man,  which  no  where  appear  in  connection  with  other  religions  or  their  sacred  books,  or  appear 
only  in  the  most  vague  and  doubtful  form ;  the  fact  that  they  meet  the  deepest  wants  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  both  in  their  revelation  of  law  and  grace,  and  the  wants  of  all  men;  the  fact  that 
their  whole  tendency,  when  they  have  been  received,  has  been  to  soften,  refine,  and  elevate  the 
condition  of  men  in  all  respects,  that  the  sphere  of  their  influence  has  been  commensurate  with 
the  sphere  of  the  purest  morals  and  highest  civilisation;  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  lived,  that 
His  life  has  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  race,  that  He  left  His  repeated  testimony  in  the  clear¬ 
est  form  to  the  divine  origin  and  the  Mosaio  origin,  of  this  part  of  these  records;  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  believe  that  He  would  testify  to  that  which  He  did  not  know,  or  which  He  knew  to  be 
only  a  tradition ;  these  facts,  and  others  like  them,  must  be  accounted  for  on  any  theory  which 
claims  to  be  scientific.  They  demand  explanation.  They  create  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the 
records  as  Mosaio.  But  whether  they  do  or  not,  and  to  what  extent  this  presumption  reaches,  or 
what  influence  it  should  have  upon  our  minds  as  we  approach  the  question  at  issue,  may  be  left 
undetermined  here;  but  so  much  is  dear,  that  any  theory  which  fails  to  explain  them  cannot  be 
scientific,  or  indeed  impartial. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  facts  are  not  decisive,  and  indeed  are  of  little  moment,  if  the  re¬ 
cords  themselvos  are  self-contradictory.  This  is  freely  granted.  *They  are  not  alluded  to  here  as 
decisive,  or  to  bias  our  minds  so  that  we  are  unfitted  for  a  thorough  and  impartial  criticism  of 
the  documents  themselves,  but  as  real  facts  which  must  be  accounted  for;  as  showing  how  unsci¬ 
entific  it  is  to  separate  the  question  as  to  the  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  from  the  question  as  to 
its  oontents,  as  the  critics  attempt  to  do,  and  as  justifying  a  claim  on  the  part  of  what  Kuenen 
calls  the  M  ecclesiastical”  theory  to  a  presumption  in  its  favor,  so  far  as  this,  that  the  solution 
it  offers  of  the  difficulties  it  involves  should  be  fairly  weighed,  and  that  with  respect  to  others 
which  may  now  seem  insoluble, — unless  the  criticism  can  show  that  the  records  are  so  incon¬ 
sistent  as  to  be  unworthy  of  credit, — the  true  position  is  that  of  waiting  for  the  solution  which  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  Jewish  institutions,  laws  and  customs  will  surely  bring.  Progress  in  geogra¬ 
phical  and  archseological  studies  is  constantly  shedding  light  upon  these  very  points.  We  must 
wait  not  only  until  we  have  reached  the  summit,  but  until  we  have  explored  the  vast  mountain 
depths  and  spaces  which  lie  within  our  broad  horison.  The  summit  gives  us  the  wide  view- 
enables  us  to  judge  better  of  the  •* comparative  sise  and  mutual  relation  of  the  objects  which 
surround  us;”  but  while  we  may  “smile,”  as  Kuenen  suggests  (p.  7),  **at  the  conception  we 
just  now  entertained,”  when  we  wer3  lower  down,  we  may  also  find  It  needful  to  connect 
these  mountain  peaks  by  the  broad  valley  regions  which  lie  hidden  from  our  view.  They  may  be 
as  essential  to  any  full  conception  of  the  mutual  relation  cf  the  parts,  of  the  way  in  which  4hey 
are  fitted  to  each  other,  as  the  broad  and  general  view  from  the  summit. 

While,  therefore,  we  are  not  to  come  with  any  undue  bias  to  the  study  of  these  records  which 
claim  to  be  sacred,  while  we  are  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  subjected  to  the  closest  scrutiny,  to 
the  most  patient  and  exhaustive  criticism,  and  be  judged  accordingly,  we  are  still  justified,  by  the 
character  of  the  traditional  testimony  in  its  favor,  culminating  in  the  testimony  of  Christ  Him¬ 
self,  and  more  especially  by  the  character  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  in  starting  in  the  inves¬ 
tigation  from  the  stand-point  that  the  records  are  what  they  claim  to  be ;  and  further  in  bold¬ 
ing  that  the  criticism  which  separates  so  widely  between  the  question  of  the  authorship  and  the 
oontents  of  Deuteronomy,  and  ignores  almost  entirely  the  latter,  must  necessarily  fall  into  error. 
Kuenen  himself,  while  expressly  claiming  to  regard  these  records  precisely  as  if  they  came  ut¬ 
terly  unaccredited,  and  actually  doing  so,  still  admits  virtually  that  this  position  is  the  fair  one. 
“  If  there  exist,”  he  says  (p.  14),  “a  tradition  with  regard  to  the  author  of  the  books  and  the  times  at 
which  they  lived— in  the  titles  with  which  the  books  are  provided,  for  example— he  (i.  e.,  the  critic)  of 
course,  takes  notice  of  it,  but  does  not  rely  upon  it.”  In  specifying  the  titles  of  the  books,  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  he  would  inolude  all  the  forms  in  which  the  tradition  delivers  its 
testimony.  No  one  demands  that  tradition  should  be  relied  upon.  Taking  the  word  in  the  only 
sense  proper  here  as  not  only  expressed  in  the  title  of  the  book,  but  in  the  unvarying  belief  of 
the  Jewish  people  and  the  testimony  of  Christ  Himself,  this  seems  to  be  a  fair  starting  point  in 
the  argument.  Such  traditions  must  be  tested  M  by  the  contents  and  form  of  the  books.”  We 
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take  up  the  book  bearing  this  stamp  upon  it  with  this  presumption  in  favor  of  its  Mosaic  origin — 
accredited  in  part  at  least  by  its  obvious  and  general  character,  and  by  the  most  impressive 
tradition.  Any  other  position  would  not  be  scientific. 

As  we  open  this  book,  the  first  and  most  obvious  impression  is  that  it  claims  to  be  from  Moses. 
It  makes  this  claim  at  the  outset.  “  These  be  the  words  which  Moses  spake."  It  implies  this 
claim  in  varied  form  in  its  progress.  It  closes  with  a  repetition  of  tho  same  claim — *‘And 
Moses  wrote  this  law  "  (xxxi.  9),  “And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing 
the  words  of  the  law  in  a  book"  (zxzi.  24).  Whatever  this  written  book  included.  It  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  it  mast  have  included  Deuteronomy.  It  purports  therefore  not  only  to  spring  from 
Moses  as  its  author — (bat  the  thoughts  and  discourses  were  uttered  by  him — but  that  be  is  the 
penman.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  supposition  that  the  priests  wrote  down  his  words  as 
they  fell  from  his  lips.  In  the  strictest  and  fullest  sense  it  claims  to  be  from  Moses.  On  any 
supposition  as  to  its  author  this  olaim  must  be  admitted.  The  theory  of  the  critics  makes  it,  if 
possible,  more  forcible.  Their  present  hypothesis,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  involves  this 
claim.  It  is  necessary  to  its  very  existence.  Whoever  wrote  the  book,  and  at  whatever  age  it 
was  written — if  we  can  reconcile  at  all  the  theory  of  its  being  “  a  legislative  programme  "  with 
Its  whole  moral  and  spiritual  tone— it  must  be  put  by  its  author  in  the  mouth  of  Moses.  It 
comes  under  the  color  of  his  name  and  authority.  Thus  only  can  its  author  hope  to  win  any  gene¬ 
ral  acceptance  for  his  work.  With  the  utmost  care,  in  the  style  and  matter  of  the  discourse,  in 
the  historical  and  local  allusions,  in  the  construction  of  the  memorable  scene — the  vast  host  just 
emerged  from  the  wilderness,  flushed  with  reoent  victories,  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  land  of 
their  inheritance,  eager  for  the  conquest  and  yet  restrained  and  hushed,  to  listen  to  the  parting 
words  of  their  leader  and  spge— he  strives  to  win  a  way  for  bis  literary  venture,  to  secure 
for  it  a  ready  hearing,  and  to  clothe  it  with  authority.  He  has  no  hope  for  success  for  him¬ 
self  or  his  work,  except  as  he  may  make  it  probable,  that  it  was  really  from  Moses.  It  makes  no 
difference  as  to  the  point  in  view,  whether  we  regard  it  as  “  prophetic  teaching  presented  in  a 
dramatic  form  in  the  mouth  of  Moses,"  or  as  a  pious  fraud,  a  conscious  forgery,  justified  by 
the  end  sought.  Upon  any  assumption  of  the  critics,  as  upon  the  theory  that  Moses  actually 
wrote  the  book,  it  claims,  and  mast  claim,  a  Mosaic  origin.  It  shows  the  skill,  the  genius, 
the  ceaseless  watch  and  care,  the  high  literary  culture,  the  vast  resources  of  the  author,  if  later 
than  Moses,  that  he  has  so  constructed  his  work,  breathed  into  it  so  largely  the  Mosaic  spirit,  that 
there  should  be  so  little  to  awaken  suspicion ;  that  he  should  have  imposed  upon  his  ootempo- 
raries,  and  upon  all  the  succeeding  ages,  until  the  sharp  eyes  of  the  modern  critics  detected  the 
imposture.  It  is  an  instance  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  literary  annals  of  the  world. 

Another  thing  which  is  equally  apparent,  and  is  generally  agreed  upon  by  both  parties  in  the 
controversy,  is  the  obvious  nature  and  design  of  the  book.  It  either  is,  or  assumes  to  be,  the 
parting  discourses  of  Moses  to  his  people,  in  which  there  are  so  many  tender  allusions  to  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  a  prophetic  outlook  into  the  future,  and  a  careful  provision  to  meet 
their  wants,  in  their  new  situation  and  home.  It  is  the  father  taking  leave  of  his  children,  for 
whose  instruction  and  welfare  he  had  cared  with  so  much  wisdom  and  love ;  the  leader  of  the 
people,  about  to  part  from  them  without  sharing  the  fall  fruition  of  their  hopes ;  the  prophet, 
who,  as  he  forecasts  the  future,  and  sees  what  perils  surround  those,  who  have  proved  so  slow 
to  learn  and  so  quick  to  forget,  and  then  by  wise  counsels,  by  laws  and  institutions,  adapted 
to  the  state  upon  which  they  were  now  to  enter,  by  warnings,  promises,  reproofs,  seeks  to  guard 
them  against  their  danger.  This  general  design  is  apparent  upon  either  hypothesis,  whether  it 
is  the  genuine  work  of  Moses,  or  has  its  origin  in  some  unknown  source,  and  is  attributed  to 
him.  But  it  is  worthy  of  notioe  here  in  passing,  that  in  admitting  this  design  of  the  book,  the 
critics  concede  a  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Deuteronomy.  We  feel  at  once 
that  the  book  is  in  its  proper  place.  It  falls  fitly  into  the  frame  and  setting  in  which  we  find  it. 
It  supplements  the  books  which  precede,  and  prepares  the  way  for  those  whioh  follow.  It 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  coarse  of  events  whioh  even  Kuxxkk  admits  must  have  marked  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Israel.  For  while  he  fixes  with  that  positive  certainty,  which  is  characteristic  of  this 
advanced  oriticism,  the  year  800  B.  C.  as  the  point  beyond  which  we  have  no  oertain  know¬ 
ledge  of  Israelitish  history*  yet  in  the  vague  and  misty  past,  he  sees  the  strong  probability  of  a 
series  of  events  like  these ;  that  there  was  an  enslaved  race  in  Egypt ;  that  they  were  rescued 
from  bondage ;  that  some  such  person  as  Moses  was  probably  connected  with  their  Exodus ;  that 
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they  journeyed  through  the  wilderness,  and  ultimately  settled  in  Canaan.  Now  the  whole  de¬ 
sign  and  struotnre  of  Deuteronomy  fits  preeisely  to  that  point  in  this  series,  at  whioh  the  people 
were  about  to  leave  the  wilderness  and  enter  Canaan,  and  it  fits  nowhere  else  in  the  history. 
It  either  originated  then,  or  assumes  to  have  done  so.  And  the  hypothesis  of  the  oritios,  that 
it  originated  later,  and  is  assigned  to  this  place,  requires  not  only  that  the  book  should  have 
been  written  by  a  man  of  great  genius,  learning  and  skill,  but  that  the  collector  of  the  reoords, 
aware  of  its  real  origin,  as  he  must  have  been,  has  yet  placed  it  where  it  is  in  the  canon,  and 
associated  it  so  closely,  so  inseparably  indeed,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  history  in 
which  it  claims  to  take  its  origin,  that  it  is  impossible  to  rend  it  away  without  the  greatest 
violence.  Applying  Kuenen’s  first  rule  (p.  10),  its  acknowledgment  as  Mosaic  would  seem,  to  be 
necessary,  sinoe  it  is  one  “of  the  facts  whioh  fits  into  its  place  in  the  historical  connection.” 
We  are  not  discussing  the  question  here,  but  simply  stating  what  is  involved  in  the  oonoeded 
design  and  structure  of  Deuteronomy— oonoeded  by  the  critics  as  well  as  by  those  who  claim  its 
Mosaic  origin. 

n.  THE  SPBOIAL  OBJECTIONS  AO  UK  ST  THE  MOSAIC  AUTHORSHIP  Of  DEUTERONOMY. 

But  it  is  said,  this  “  eoclesiastioal  supposition”  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  progress  of  modern 
investigation  has  shown  it  to  be  impossible.  We  have  gone  far  enough  up  the  mountain  to  see 
that  the  earlier  view  must  be  abandoned.  We  have  outgrown  the  belief  of  our  ancestors.  The 
critical  difficulties  involved  in  that  supposition  are  overwhelming.  We  turn  therefore  to  these 
difficulties. 

It  is  essential,  however,  to  any  fair  view  of  the  oase  to  say,  that  it  Is  not  the  hypothesis  of 
the  Mosaic  origin  alone,  whioh  is  enoumbered  with  difficulties.  It  undoubtedly  involves  ques¬ 
tions  difficult  of  solution.  It  oould  scarcely  be  otherwise.  Such  questions  must  neoessarily 
arise  in  any  attempt  to  explain  customs,  usages,  institutions,  like  those  with  which  this  book  Is 
full,  and  yet  which  are  often  merely  alluded  to  as  familiar  to  those  whom  the  speaker  addressed, 
and  required  therefore  no  detailed  statement  There  would  be  apparent  ground  for  suspicion 
of  artifice  and  plan,  if  we  found  everything  clear  and  easy  of  explanation.  But  the  critical 
hypothesis  finds  no  free  and  easy  sailing.  It  meets  on  every  hand  difficulties  whioh  have 
proved  fatal  to  kindred  theories  of  the  sacred  records,  which  have  preceded  it,  and  whioh  are 
felt  to  embarrass  its  progress.  It  is  obvious  that  when  he  stands  upon  the  mountain-top,  as 
he  supposes,  the  oritio  has  not  yet  gone  above  the  cloud-region.  It  is  not  clear  sun-light  whioh 
rests  upon  the  scene.  The  parts  do  not  fall  into  easy  and  harmonious  relationship.  To  bring 
them  into  suoh  relationship,  be  must  leave  out  of  view  large  fields  which  lie  within  his  horizon, 
and  bring  fields  into  existence  which  are  merely  the  cloud- structures  of  bis  own  fancy.  He  as¬ 
sumes  as  known,  and  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  points  which  are  still  in  dispute,  and  on 
these  assumptions  proceeds  to  construct  his  theory,  and  indeed  the  history,  of  the  Israelitish 
religion.  For  Kuenen  avowedly  (p.  16)  refuses  entirely  “  the  guidance  of  the  historical  books, 
and  strikes  out  a  path  for  himself;”  does  not  write  the  history,  but  what  on  certain  assump¬ 
tions  be  thinks  must  have  been  the  history  of  the  people  and  its  religion.  It  is  not  an  easy 
path  to  tread,  and  every  step  increases  the  difficulty. 

The  difficulties  which  are  thought  to  weigh  so  heavily  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deute¬ 
ronomy  are  all  included  in  the  general  position,  that  there  are  serious  discrepancies  between  the 
statements  here  made,  and  those  in  other  parts  of  the  sacred  records.  In  particular  it  is  urged 
that  the  obvious  difference  in  style  between  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier  books 
claiming  to  come  from  Moses,  indicates  some  other  authorship  than  Moses ;  that  certain  chro¬ 
nological,  geographical  or  historical  allusions  are  either  inconsistent  with  the  earlier  books  or 
pre-suppose  a  later  date  than  that  of  Moses ;  that  the  clause  relating  to  the  king  is  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  with  the  narrative  in  1 
Sam.  viii. ;  that  the  strict  regulation  in  regard  to  the  central  altar  and  the  one  place  is  opposed 
to  the  earlier  institution  and  the  later  history,  especially  during  the  times  of  Samuel  and  Eli¬ 
jah  ;  that  there  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between  the  law  as  to  the  tithes  here,  and  that  given  in 
Leviticus  and  Numbers ;  and  that  the  teaching  in  Deuteronomy  justifies  the  assertion  that  every 
Levite  might  be  a  priest,  and  thus  destroys  the  sharp  distinction  between  Levites  and  priests, 
which  is  elsewhere  insisted  upon.  As  to  this  latter  point,  the  critics  are  divided,  some  holding 
that  Deuteronomy  is  the  older  work,  the  germ  out  of  whioh  the  more  striot  priestly  legislation 
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bM  been  developed,  by  wbioh  tbe  priestly  privileges  of  tbs  Lerites  were  limited  to  the  sons  of 
Aaron,  others  regardiug  it  as  tbs  later  in  time,  and  more  liberal  in  spirit,  and  tons  throwing 
open  tbe  priestly  privileges  and  honors  to  tbe  whole  tribe  of  Levi.  “  Tbe  latest  phase  of  cri¬ 
ticism  maintains  the  former  view.”  (See  Cuetiss,  The  Levitieal  Priests.  Preface  by  Prof.  F. 
Dxlitssch,  who  holds  that  this  is  for  the  present  the  turning  point  in  tbe  controversy). 

As  to  tbe  style  of  Deuteronomy.  The  difference  between  it,  and  that  of  tbe  oentral  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  is  obvious  and  striking.  It  is  not  only  ooaoedod  by  those  who  defend  the  Mo¬ 
saic  authorship,  but  is  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the  many  incidental  proofs  that  he  is  its  author. 
It  does  not  enter  largely  into  the  discussion  now,  partly  because  the  difference  admits  of  an  easy 
and  natural  explanation,  and  partly  because  the  most  recent  criticism  rejects  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  earlier  books.  If  Moses  is  not  the  author  of  either,  the  difference  of  style  is  no  longer  a 
question  of  any  interest.  But  the  very  style  of  Deuteronomy,  as  flowing  and  rhetorical,  so  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  earlier  books,  and  in  such  opposition  to  the  character  of  Moses  as  a  man  slow 
of  speech,  who  was  accustomed  to  avail  himself  of  others  as  his  mouth-piece,  is  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Deuteronomy,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  style  in 
which  it  is  written  is  one  of  those  things  which  constitute  its  fitness  to  the  plaoe  it  holds.  A 
cold,  formal,  unemotional  address ;  a  precise  repetition  of  previously  given  instructions  would 
have  appeared,  and  would  have  been  utterly  unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  author  or 
his  audienoe.  Moses  stands  in  a  position  in  whioh  all  the  warmth  of  his  nature  must  And 
utterance.  Feelings  which  may  have  been  easily  restrained,  under  other  conditions,  here  pour 
themselves  out  in  all  their  wealth  and  fulness.  The  fire  whioh  burns  within  touohes  his  lips, 
melts  away  all  restraints,  turns  the  slow  of  speeoh  into  a  glowing  and  eloquent  speaker. 
It  is  tbe  natural  result  of  strong  feeling  to  unloose  the  tongue.  It  is  a  result  whioh  is  wit¬ 
nessed  Dvery  day.  The  very  purpose  of  the  book,  aiming  at  popular  impression  (see  Deute¬ 
ronomy  the  People?*  Book,  p.  238-280),  designed  to  arouse  the  people  and  fire  their  hearts  with 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  Jehovah  and  His  service,  requires  just  such  a  discourse,  free,  tender,  for¬ 
cible,  full  of  allusions  to  their  past  experience,  full  of  vivid  pictures  of  their  future  perils,  pre¬ 
senting  the  law  and  its  institutions  in  their  application  to  their  new  oondition,  and  appealing 
to  them  by  every  motive,  drawn  from  their  past  experience  of  the  divine  goodness,  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  whioh  rested  upon  them,  the  peculiar  privileges  they  eqjoyed,  and  their  hopes  for  the 
future,  to  be  true  and  faithful.  This,  whioh  is  all  natural,  we  might  well  say  unavoidable,  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  Moses  who  speaks,  beoomes  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  on 
any  other  supposition.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  any  intelligent  Israelite  of  a  later  day,  a 
man  of  genius  enough  to  write  these  discourses,  knowing  well  the  character  which  Moses  had, 
would  have  put  them  in  a  style  so  entirely  unlike  that  of  Moses,  and  then  presented  them  as  his. 
What  a  historian  of  an  actual  occurrence  would  have  related  without  any  thought  of  incongruity, 
a  forger  would  have  avoided  with  the  utmost  care.  He  would  have  guarded  sedulously  against 
anything  which  would  have  been  certain  to  call  attention  to  his  forgery,  and  thus  have  prevented 
the  very  end  be  sought  to  gain. 

We  omit  here  any  discussion  of  alleged  anachronisms  or  discrepancies,  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  accounts  of  the  selection  and  sending  of  the  spies  (Dent.  i.  22,  28;  Num.  xlii.  12),  the  direc¬ 
tion  not  to  distress  the  Moabites  (chap.  ii.  9-18)  and  the  children  of  Ammon  (chap,  it  19-28), 
the  statement  in  regard  to  the  iron  bedstead  of  Og,  King  of  Bashan  (chap.  iii.  11),  and  the 
description  of  Jair’s  possession  as  lasting  u until  this  day”  (chap.  iii.  14),  partly  because  they 
are  briefly  considered  in  the  notes  on  these  passages,  but  mainly  because,  if  they  have  any  real 
existence  at  all.  they  have  no  weight  as  between  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  any  other  supposL 
tion,  or  rather  if  they  involve  the  Mosaic  authorship  in  doubt,  they  are  fatal  to  the  theory  of  a 
later  origin.  For  no  forger,  with  the  records  of  the  earlier  books  before  him,  would  have  suf¬ 
fered  any  such  statements  to  appear  in  his  work  here.  Nor  is  the  case  materially  different  if 
Deuteronomy  is  held  to  be  the  earlier  record.  For  then  we  must  believe  that  the  author  of  the 
central  books  has  deliberately  inserted  into  his  work  statements  at  variance — according  to  the 
critics — with  the  earlier  book  of  Deuteronomy  before  him  when  he  wrote. 

Kusskh,  who  admits  that  Moses  was  an  actual  historical  personage,  and  probably  spoke  the 
“ten  words,”  though  in  a  crude  form,  adds  at  once:  “The  'words'  themselves  are  given  twice 
in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy ;  the  comparison  of  the  two  texts  brings  to  light  deviations  which 


are  not  unimportant ;  among  other  things  the  ground  assigned  to  the  commandment  regarding 
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the  Sabbath  In  Deuteronomy  is  different  from  that  alleged  in  Exodus.  If  this  liberty  was  as¬ 
sumed  in  one  ease,  what  gnarantee  haTS  we  that  the  text  has  not  been  expanded  in  other  places 
as  well  f  Nay,  that  entirely  new  oommandments  hare  not  been  admitted,  and  hare  not  superseded 
more  ancient  precepts'1  (Bel.  of  Itrael,  Vol.  I.,  p.  282,  288).  “We  will  abandon  at  ouch  and 
altogether  the  idea  of  literal  authenticity."  On  Kubkbx’s  view,  however,  that  neither  form  of 
the  command  has  any  claim  to  literal  precision,  the  difference  is  of  little  moment.  It  is  only  a 
Mosaic  kernel  which  is  found  here,  which  it  is  the  object  of  criticism  to  separate  from  the  later 
additions.  But  less  destructive  oritioism,  and  less  consistent  with  its  own  principles,  still  urges 
this  diversity  as  a  serious  objection.  “  Each  writer,"  it  is  said,  t.  e.  of  Exodus  and  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  “professes  to  give  the  identical  words  which  were  spoken  by  Jehovah  Himself  at  the 
very  same  point  of  time.  This  excludes  the  notion  that  one  passage  gives  a  mere  reminiscence 
of  the  other,  which  might  be  vague  and  defective  on  some  points  without  affecting  the  general 
credibility  of  the  whole.  Hence  the  two  statements  involve  an  absolute  contradiction.  The 
narration  is  so  remarkable  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Moses  wrote  the  passage  of  Deutero¬ 
nomy,  either  forgetting  or  designedly  modifying  the  words  of  the  original  commandment.  It  is 
therefore  enough  of  itself  to  prove  that  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  at  all  events  ovuld  not  have  been 
written  by  Moses." 

To  us,  on  the  contrary  it  seems  a  clear  proof  that  it  was  written  by  Moses.  There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  Deuteronomy  claims  to  give  “the  identical  words"  spoken  by  Jehovah,  or  an  exact 
repetition  of  the  “ten  words"  graven  on  the  tables  of  stone.  It  is  obvious  that  this  was  not 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker.  The  clause  which  he  throws  into  this  fourth  “word,"  “as  the 
Lord  thy  Qod  hath  commanded  thee,"  shows  that  he  has  no  such  purpose.  He  guards  against 
the  supposition  thrust  upon  him  by  the  critics.  We  have  here  an  Intimation,  as  it  were,  of  what 
occurs  constantly  in  the  Scriptures,  a  later  writer  using  the  words  of  an  earlier,  for  his 
own  purpose,  and  yet  with  the  truest  sense  that  the  word  he  uses  is  the  word  of  God.  Thus 
Christ  and  His  apoetles  use  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  bringing  out  often  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  meanings,  throwing  back  upon  the  very  passage  quoted  broad  rays  of  light,  in  which  we 
first  see  its  true  force  and  import.  It  is  needless  to  refer  to  instances.  Moses  uses  the  law  as  the 
foundation  of  his  discourse.  It  is  the  law  which  he  explains,  expounds  and  applies.  He  quotes 
it  literally  in  part,  and  then  brings  it,  in  its  true  and  widest  import,  to  bear  upon  the  new  rela¬ 
tions  in  which  the  people  stood.  The  peeple  were  now  fully  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt.  The  servitude  from  which  they  had  been  redeemed,  and  which  was  fresh  and  vivid  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  stood  at  the  foot  of  Horeb,  the  very  generation  from  whom  the  shackles  had 
been  broken,  might  easily  pass  from  the  recollection  of  the  new  generation  who  now  stood  at  the 
door  of  their  inheritance  and  were  about  to  take  possession  as  the  Lord's  redeemed.  Appro¬ 
priately  therefore,  and  in  the  full  spirit  of  the  command,  he  adds :  “  and  remember  that  thou 
wast  a  servant,"  etc.  For  the  command,  truly,  has  its  ground  in  the  rest  of  God  after  the  crea¬ 
tion,  and  without  weakening  the  force  of  that  ground  or  reason,  it  has  also  further  grounds  in 
every  great  work  of  God  in  bringing  His  people  into  reet.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  sets  this  in  the  clearest  light,  and  illustrates  it  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  that  Epistle. 
And  as  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  Egypt  was  typical  of  the  redemption  of  God's  people  from 
sin,  so  we  have  here  an  intimation,  a  prefiguration,  of  that  great  reason  for  the  observance  of 
the  Christian  Sabbath,  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead — the  closing  act  of  the  mighty 
hand  and  outstretched  arm  of  God  for  human  redemption.  Now  as  of  old  God  says:  “Re¬ 
member,  etc.,  therefore  the  Lord  thy  God  commands  thee  to  keep  the  Sabbath  day."  Nor 
should  it  be  left  out  of  view  that  this  very  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the  sacred  “ten  words" 
indicates  that  it  is  Moses  who  speaks  in  Deuteronomy.  It  was  in  no  spirit  of  presumption,  but 
in  the  liberty  of  one  with  whom  God  spake  face  to  face,  in  the  deepest  reverenoe  for  the  sacred 
words,  in  the  full  consciousness  of  his  relation  to  God  that  he  thus  uses  the  law.  No  later  au¬ 
thor  who  hoped  to  gain  access  for  his  work  on  the  assumption  that  it  was  an  exposition  of  the 
law  iu  its  true  spiritual  import,  would  have  ventured  upon  such  a  course.  He  would  have  ad¬ 
hered  rigidly  to  the  letter.  His  whole  mental  attitude,  and  the  purpose  he  bad  in  view  would 
have  constrained  him  to  do  so.  What  is  entirely  natural,  and  in  full  accordance  with  Soripture 
usage,  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  spoken  by  Moses,  is  well  nigh  incredible  on  the  supposition 
that  it  was  written  in  the  seventh  century  B.  C. 

In  regard  to  the  tithes,  little  need  be  said  in  addition  to  what  Schrobdbr  has  said  (Introd. 
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2  iv.  19).  The  lew  in  the  earlier  books  is  olear,  expliott,  simple,  and  needed  no  repetition.  Deu¬ 
teronomy  neither  repeats  nor  modifies  it.  It  treats  mainly  of  the  saerifioial  feasts,  and  these, 
according  to  its  general  nature,  in  their  popular  aspects.  It  gives  them  a  legal  basis,  and  pre¬ 
scribes  regulations  as  to  the  souroes  from  which  these  feasts  were  to  be  supplied,  the  spirit  in 
which  they  should  be  observed,  and  in  part  who  were  to  be  the  guests;  the  Levites,  and  probably 
also  the  strangers,  fatherless,  and  widows  were  never  to  be  omitted.  The  regulation  implies  a 
past,  like  that  which  the  sacred  history  gives  us,  is  in  full  aooordanee  with  the  present  position  of 
the  people,  and  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Moses  and  the  law.  Solioitous  that  the  whole  people 
should  remain  loyal  to  Jehovah,  he  guards  against  any  mere  human  usage  in  connection 
with  the  divine  service,  and  provides  that  they  should  be  one,  not  only  politically,  but  by  the 
sacred  bands  growing  out  of  these  religious  sendees,  and  associated  with  them. 

Schrokdkr  has  ably  vindicated  the  passage  in  regard  to  the  king  (Dent.  xvii.  14-17)  from  the 
objections  then  urged  against  it.  He  has  shown  (}  iv.  16)  that  the  passage  lies  imbedded  iu  the 
context,  so  that  it  cannot  be  torn  away  without  the  greatest  violenoe;  that  the  deuteronomie 
law  grows  necessarily  out  of  the  special  position  and  character  of  Moses ;  that  it  has  its  founda¬ 
tion  in  the  Abrahamio  promise;  was  anticipated  in  the  prophecy  of  Jaoob;  was  evident  to  Ba¬ 
laam,  and  is  not  only  alluded  to  verbally  in  the  transaction  reoorded  1st  Samuel,  chaps,  viii.  and 
x.,  but  essentially  underlies  that  whole  history,  justifying  the  request  of  the  elders  for  a  king, 
but  not  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  it  was  preferred.  But  it  is  now  claimed  that  the  deu- 
teronomic  law  has  its  origin  in  the  excesses  of  8olomon  and  his  successors  among  the  earlier 
kings.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  authors  “  aversion  from  Solomon.’’  “The  warnings 
against  trade  with  Egypt,  polygamy,  and  great  riches  are  borrowed  from  the  tradition  concer¬ 
ning  the  wise  king,  and  are  directed  against  the  errors  into  which  be  fell.”  (Kunax,  Religion  of 
Israel ,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  88, 84.)  The  claim  rests  upon  the  similarity  between  the  reoord  1  Kings  x.  26- 
29,  xi.  1-8  and  the  deuteronomie  law.  But  on  the  theory  that  Deuteronomy  was  written  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighth  or  seventh  centuries  B.  C.,  and  that  the  narrative  in  Kings  has  a  still  later  origin, 
the  critic  is  involved  in  inextricable  difficulties.  For  in  that  case  the  author  of  Deuteronomy 
could  not  have  oopied  from  the  book  of  Kings.  The  earlier  could  not  have  oopied  from  the  later. 
Hence  the  critics  assume  a  reliable  oral  tradition,  oomlng  down  through  the  three  or  four  oenturies 
which  have  elapsed  between  the  errors  of  Solomon  and  the  time  at  which  Deuteronomy  is  assumed  to 
have  been  written,  from  which  both  this  author  and  the  writer  in  the  book  of  Kings  have  drawn. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  a  tradition.  It  is  well-nigh  oeriain  that  it  oould  not  have  existed  in 
any  such  shape  as  to  farnish  a  basis  for  the  law  in  Deuteronomy.  In  any  ease  the  critics  are  ex¬ 
cluded  by  their  own  principle  from  suoh  a  resort.  They  cannot  escape  from  their  own  dilemma 
through  suoh  a  door.  For  assuming  that  the  records  we  have  of  the  events  of  the  Israelitish 
history  were  narrated  only  long  after  their  occurrence,  Kuaxa*  says :  “  This  faot  itself  gives 
a  severe  shock  to  our  faith  in  Israel’s  own  records.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  narrative  which 
was  not  written  down  until  after  so  long  an  interval,  should  yet  accord  entirely  with  the 
reality.  It  would  have  involved  a  perpetual  miracle  to  have  kept  it  free  from  many 
strange  elements.”  (Vol.  i.  pp.  16,  18).  But  if  the  stupendous  events  of  the  Exodus  and  the 
wilderness — events  so  inwoven  with  the  very  life  of  the  people,  failed  utterly  to  perpetuate  their 
own  memory,  were  soon  lost  out  of  the  popular  recollection,  so  that  no  reliable  tradition  of  their 
occurrence  remained — how  is  it  possible  that  such  an  every-day  event,  so  comparatively  trivial,  as 
that  Solomon  carried  on  a  lucrative  commerce  with  Egypt  in  horses  and  chariots  should  have 
so  impressed  the  popular  mind,  that  the  tradition  remained  clear,  vivid,  unadulterated  and 
truthful  for  three  or  four  oenturies  T  Surely,  their  own  principles  being  judges,  the  eritics 
must  abandon  the  tradition  which  they  assume.  If  there  is  any  copying  it  remains  that  the  au¬ 
thor  of  Kings  must  have  copied  from  the  deuteronomie  law.  And  this  accords  entirely  with  his 
avowed  design.  He  does  not  attach  any  blame  to  Solomon  for  his  mercantile  relation  with 
Egypt,  and  the  increase  of  his  wealth,  but  intends  to  show  how  his  wealth  and  luxury  had 
corrupted  the  simplicity  and  godliness  of  his  earlier  life,  had  influenced  him  to  disregard  the 
law,  with  respect  to  which  he  had  received  so  solemn  a  charge  from  his  dying  father  (1  Kings 
ii.  1-4) — in  which  there  is  an  obvious  reference,  both  verbal  and  real,  to  the  deuteronomie  law- 
had  led  him  to  form  illicit  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  so  exposed  him  to  those 
divine  judgments  which  were  gathering  around  the  later  years  of  his  reign,  as  a  muttering 
storm  at  the  close  of  a  brilliant  summer  day.  He  has  brought  his  description  of  the  splendor 
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and  successes  of  Solomon's  reign  to  a  close,  and  then  introduces  the  sad  oon treat,  “  but.  King 
8olomon,”  referring  parti/  to  the  law  of  the  king  (Deut.  xtii.  14)  and  partly  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  as  to  mixed  marriages  in  Deut.  vii.  4.  Hew  could  he  place  the  errors  of  8olomon  in  their 

true  light,  without  setting  them  in  oon treat  with  the  law  ?  The  similarity  between  his  narrative 

and  the  law,  therefore,  grows  neoessarily  out  of  his  purpose,  and  may  be  fairly  nrged  as  a  testi¬ 
mony  by  the  author  of  Kings — and  this  author  aod  his  work  are  held  as  reliable  by  the  critics 
— to  the  earlier  existence  of  Deuteronomy. 

A  full  examination  of  the  passage  brings  out  important  differences  as  weli  as  similarities,  and 
differences  which  cannot  possibly  be  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  Denteronomy  is  here  a 
copy  from  the  passage  in  Kings,  or  from  any  full  and  minute  tradition  whioh  is  supposed  to  un¬ 
derlie  that  passage.  Why  does  the  copyist  insert  the  direction  that  the  king  should  be  chosen 
— 44  one  from  among  thy  brethren?*’  There  was  no  reason  in  the  long-established  dynasty,  run¬ 
ning  now  down  to  Josiah — according  to  the  oritics — for  suoh  a  caution.  There  is  no  intima¬ 
tion  of  it  in  the  narrative  from  whioh  he  is  supposed  to  have  framed  the  law.  There  was  no 

prospeet  that  the  dynasty  would  fall,  or  the  blood-royal  be  exhausted.  No  one  would  have 
thought  at  that  day  that  there  was  any  danger  of  selecting  an  alien  as  king.  Why  should  he 
betray  such  a  dread  of  returning  to  Egypt  ?  The  exodus  was  long  since  past ;  the  people  were 
contented  in  their  land ;  splendid  triumphs  had  attended  their  arms ;  any  longing  after  Egypt 
had  been  quenched  for  ages.  Suoh  a  desire  or  purpose  would  have  been  repulsive  to  them. 
Then  further,  if  the  deuteronomic  law  is  a  reflection  from  the  faults  and  exoesses  of  8olomon, 
how  does  it  occur  that  it  contains  no  allusion  to  the  other  nations  with  whom  Solomon’s  excesses 
were  associated,  as  much  as  with  Egypt,  and  who  stand  out  conspicuous  in  the  history  in 
Kings  ?  This  is  all  natural  the  moment  we  suppose  Moses  to  be  the  author  of  Deuteronomy. 
The  allusions  and  restrictions  are  just  such  as  would  suggest  themselves  to  one  standing  in  his 
position,  scarcely  away  from  Egypt,  recalling  how  quickly  and  easily  the  people  thought  of 
returning  thither,  and  yet  without  any  chosen  family  in  whioh  the  kingship  should  vest.  The 
whole  foroe  of  the  passage  in  Kings  is  lost  unless  we  suppose  a  law  referred  to  as  existing  and 
well  known,  which  could  be  only  the  deuteronomic  law,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  this  law  in 
Its  requisitions  oould  have  arisen  at  the  time  of  Josiah. 

44  The  law  in  Exodus  xx.  24,”  (says  Prof.  Smith,  Art.  Bid.  Ency.  Brit.)  44  contemplates  the 
worship  on  other  altars  than  that  of  the  central  sanctuary  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  19).  This  prac¬ 
tice  accordingly  was  followed  by  8amuel,  and  fully  approved  by  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  14).  But 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  on  the  high-plaoes  or  local  sanctuaries  was  constantly  exposed  to  super¬ 
stition,  corruption,  and  heathen  admixture,  and  so  is  frequently  attaoked  by  the  prophets  of  the 
eighth  century  B.  C.  It  was  undoubtedly  under  their  influence  that  Hesekiah  abolished  the  high- 
places.  This  abolition  was  not  permanent ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  next  reforming  king, 
we  And  that  the  principle  of  a  single  sanctuary  can  olaim  the  support,  not  only  of  prophetic 
teaching,  but  of  a  written  law-book,  found  in  the  temple  and  acknowledged  by  the  high -priest  (2 
Kings  xxii.  28).  The  legislation  of  this  book  corresponds,  not  with  the  old  law  in  Exodus,  but 
with  the  book  of  Deuteronomy.”  The  deuteronomic  legislation  is  therefore  not  earlier  than 
the  prophetio  period  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries  B.  0. 

The  objection  here  rests  upon  a  foroed  construction  of  Ex.  xx.  24,  severing  it  from  its 
historical  surroundings,  and  upon  a  failure  to  reoognixe  the  peculiar  position  of  Samuel  and 
Elijah  as  inspired  prophets,  and  the  peculiar  cireumstanoes  of  the  people  of  God  during  their 
official  life* 


U  is  claimed  that  the  law  in  Ex.  xx.  24  44  contemplates  the  worship  on  other  altars,  than  that 
of  the  central  sanotuary but  in  any  construction  of  this  passage  it  is  beyond  question  that 
44  the  places”  are  those  only  whioh  Jehovah  hath  chosen  and  in  which  He  records  His  name.  It 
is  not  a  loose  regulation,  leaving  the  people  to  offer  worship  and  sacrifices  in  any  and  every 
plaoe.  It  is  the  place  or  places  chosen  of  God.  This  may  obviously  refer  to  the  places  occupied 
by  the  one  central  altar,  during  the  wanderings,  when  it  was  movable,  according  to  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  pillar  of  oloud  and  fire,  expressing  the  divine  choice ;  or  to  the  places  designated  in 
the  after-history  by  the  providenoe  of  God  at  whioh  the  ark  shonld  rest,  as  Shiloh,  Mount 
Moriah.  There  were  different  places  but  the  one  oentral  altar  and  place  of  worship.  The 
limitation  to.  one  plaoe  at  a  time  is  clear  and  definite.  This  is  not  only  a  possible  construc¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  natural  and  fair  construction.  It  is  the  only  one  consistent  with  tha  period  at 
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which  the  law  waa  promulgated,  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is 
the  one  suggested  by  the  closest  rendering  of  the  original,  which  is  rather  “in  every  plaoe"  than 
“in  all  places."  There  is  no  evidence,  therefore,  that  the  law  in  Exodus  contemplates  any 
worship  of  Jehovah  inconsistent  with  that  preseribed  in  Deuteronomy  xii.  2-14,  and  indeed  in 
Leviticus  xvii.  1  sq.  If  8amuel  and  Elijah — not  to  speak  of  Mosee  himself,  who  commanded  an 
altar  to  be  erected  on  Mount  Ebal  and  sacrifices  to  be  offered  upon  it — violated  the  deuteronomic 
law,  they  could  not  plead  the  law  in  Exodus  as  justifying  their  oourse.  The  law  indeed  is  one, 
but  uttered  more  fully,  carried  out  into  detail,  and  olothed  with  heavier  sanctions,  as  the  people 
were  about  to  enter  the  land  of  Canaan  and  encounter  the  temptation  to  idolatrous  worship  with 
which  that  land  was  foil.  The  law  became  more  explicit  as  the  danger  was  more  pressing  and  real. 

As  to  the  praotioe  of  Samuel  and  Elijah  which  it  is  said  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  deuteronomic  law  as  to  the  oentral  altar,  it  has  been  well  and  foroibly  urged  ( Deui. 
the  People 't  Book ,  pp.  101-126)  that  the  times  at  which  these  prophets  lived  were  times  of  preva¬ 
lent  apostacy  and  oalamity.  In  the  days  of  Samuel  the  ark  and  the  tabernacle  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  a  literal  compliance  with  the  law  was  impossible.  The  alternative  which  presented 
itself  to  the  prophet  was  simply  whether  there  should  be  other  places  of  worship  than  at  Shiloh, 
or  no  worship  at  all.  No  man  of  piety  and  good  sense  oould  have  hesitated  as  to  what  was  right 
under  the  circumstances.  8amuel  judged,  and  judged  rightly,  that  God  would  be  met  with 
again,  at  the  places  at  which  the  great  founders  of  the  Hebrew  race  prayed  and  worshipped. 
The  same  condition  of  things  substantially  existed  at  the  time  of  El^th,  whose  ministry  was 
largely  bounded  by  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  from  which  there  was  no  ready  and  safe  access  to  the 
central  altar  at  Jerusalem.  There  is  unquestionably  great  force  in  these  considerations.  They 
cannot  be  ignored  or  underrated  in  any  solution  of  this  difficulty. 

But  we  prefer  to  rest  the  defence  here  upon  another  ground.  All  laws  regulative  of  the 
times,  places  and  modes  of  worship  admit  of  exceptions  which,  although  in  form  violations  of 
the  law,  are  still  in  full  and  entire  accordance  with  it.  The  oases  of  Gideon  and  Manoah,  e.  y., 
can  never  rationally  be  urged  as  violations  of  the  law,  because  their  sacrifices  were  by  special 
divine  command,  and  God  thus  recorded  His  name  at  the  places  at  which  they  sacrificed. 
They  saw  clearly  enough,  as  we  now  see,  that  this  worship  was  no  violation  of  the  law,  which 
treats  of  the  general  orderly  worship,  and  not  of  speoial  occasions  suoh  as  they  were  meeting. 
Nor  is  the  case  with  Samuel  widely  different.  He  was  plaoed  in  peculiar  circumstances.  Spe¬ 
cial  exigencies  bad  arisen,  and  as  a  prophet  clothed  with  divine  authority  be  meets  the  occa¬ 
sion.  He  was  not  hampered  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  And  the  few  instances  in  which  he  devi¬ 
ated  from  it  (four  only)  were  clearly  sanctioned  by  the  approval  of  God.  It  was  really  the  place 
at  wbioh  God  recorded  His  name.  The  same  thing  was  true  with  Elijah  at  CarmeL  No  one 
questions  the  propriety  of  this  sacrifice.  The  fire  from  heaven  is  the  full  justification,  and 
brings  it  at  once  into  foil  consistency  with  the  deuteronomic  law.  But  it  is  said  that  Elijah 
approved  of  the  worship  on  other  altars,  and  those  not  sanctioned  by  any  such  manifestation 
from  God.  In  his  answer  to  the  question  “  What  dost  thou-  here,  El^ah  ?”  he  says  (1  Kings  xix. 
14)  “  I  have  been  very  jealous  for  the  Lord  God  of  hosts,  because  the  children  of  Israel  hare 
broken  thy  covenant,  thrown  down  thine  altars,  and  slain  thy  prophets  with  the  sword."  But 


these  words  are  explicitly  used  by  the  prophet  as  descriptive  of  the  actual  state  of  things  in 
Israel.  There  is  no  approval  or  disapproval.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the  facts  as  they 
were.  The  children  of  Israel  had,  in  their  separation  from  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  used  other 
altars  than  the  central  one  at  Jerusalem.  They  were  unable  in  many  cases  to  reach  that  altar. 
Political  considerations  and  hostile  armies  stood  in  their  way.  But  now  even  this  worship  of 
Jehovah,  formally  wrong  but  comparatively  and  substantially  right,  had  been  abandoned.  The 
people  as  such  had  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  and  over  this  defection,  this  utter  forsaking  of  Jehovah 
and  His  covenant  the  prophet  mourns.  Against  this  he  had  bravely  struggled.  Hence 
his  flight  to  Horeb.  There  is  no  express  approval  of  the  other  altars,  hnd  even  if  the  words 
can  be  construed  into  an  approval,  a  tacit  recognition  at  least  of  that  jrorahip  as  valid,  it  is 
clearly  only  as  that  worship  stands  opposed  to  the  idolatrous  worship  and  altar  of  Baal.  Neither 
the  practice  of  8amuel  nor  the  utterance  of  Elijah  is  inconsistent  with  the  deuteronomic  law, 
nor  does  either  justify  any  inference  that  the  law  was  then  unknown  to  the  people. 

That  it  was  known,  even  in  the  times  of  Joshua,  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  two  and 
a  half  tribes,  when  they  had  reared  their  altar  as  a  witness  that  they  were  entitled  to  a  foil 
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•bare  in  the  worship  and  privileges  of  the  tribes  in  Canaan  proper, — “  God  forbid  that  we  should 
rebel  agftinst  the  Lord,  to  build  an  altar  for  burnt-offerings,  for  meat-offerings,  or  for  sacri¬ 
fices,  besides  the  altar  of  the  Lord  our  God  that  is  before  His  tabernacle."  The  whole  transao- 
Uon  recorded  in  Josh.  xxii.  (unless  we  are  prepared  to  say  with  Kubmbh  that  this  chapter  also 
has  its  origin  at  the  time  of  Josiah)  loses  its  significance  unless  the  people  knew  the  deutero- 
nomio  law.  The  two  and  a  half  tribes  expressed  their  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  that  law  in  rear¬ 
ing  the  altar,  and  Phinehas  with  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes  assent  at  onoe  to  the  propriety  of  the 
net,  when  they  understood  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  done. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  not  attribute  to  these  *‘  wise  and  good  men  99  the  narrow  and  slavish 
▼lews  of  the  later  Jews.  They  were  not  bound  to  the  letter  in  every  case.  The  deuteronomio 
law  did  not  so  bind  them.  There  was  a  flexibleness  and  susceptibility  of  adaptation  in  all  these 
regulations  to  the  speoial  exigencies  in  whioh  they  lived.  They  aoted  only  in  the  liberty  which 
ewer  belongs  to  the  servants  of  God.  They  understood,  as  Samuel  expressly  teaches,  that  obe¬ 
dience  is  better  than  sacrifice.  He  knew  well  that  for  these  particular  purposes  the  plaoes  in 
whioh  he  worshipped,  and  the  people  with  him,  were  as  truly  chosen  of  God  to  record  His  name 
there,  as  Shiloh  was  chosen  for  the  regular  and  ordinary  worship.  He  had  no  more  doubt  that 
he  was  acting  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  Deuteronomy  than  Moses  had  when  he  directed 
that  an  altar  should  be  reared  on  Ebal.  His  praotice  no  more  implies  that  the  law  of  the 
central  altar  was  unknown  to  him  than  the  preoept  of  Moses  to  Joshua  and  the  elders,  proves 
that  it  was  unknown  to  him. 

“  The  Levitioal  laws  give  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  priests  and  Levites ;  Deuteronomy  re¬ 
gards  all  Levites  as  at  least  possible  priests.  Round  this  difference  and  points  allied  to  it  the 
whole  discussion  turns.'*  (Prof.  8mitb,  Art .  Bib.  Ency.  Brit.).  “The  deuteronomio  law  makes  no 
distinction  between  those  who  belong  to  this  tribe,  t.  e.t  Levi ;  they  are  not  all  priests,  but 
they  can  all  become  priests.  Not  so  the  laws  recorded  in  Exodus  (ch.  xxv.)  and  in  the  following 
books.  They  confine  the  priesthood  to  Aaron  and  his  descendants,  and  make  all  the  rest  of  the 
Levites  subordinate  to  them.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  priests  (sons  of  Aaron)  and 
Levites  is  even  drawn  so  sharply  here,  that  the  Levite  who  dared  to  sacrifice  is  threatened  with 
death.”  Kusxsx,  (Bel.  of  J$rael9  Yol.  i.  p.  887).  Kubhbh,  and  Prof.  Smith  also,  although  he  does 
not  distinctly  avow  his  position,  favors  the  view  that  Deuteronomy  is  the  earlier  book,  and  that 
in  the  interval  between  it  and  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  family  of  Aaron  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  excluding  the  other  Levites  from  the  priestly  offioes  and  honors.  They  are  only  de¬ 
graded  priests,  holding  a  subordinate  position,  and  officiating  as  servants  or  assistants  of  the 
Aaronio  priesthood.  “  The  Levites  had  an  equal  claim  to  the  priesthood  but  did  not  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  it,  and  gained  their  living  by  other  means ;  the  higher  and  lower  services  and  offices 
in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  although  accessible  to  all  Levites,  remained  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  hereditary  in  the  families  whioh  had  onoe  discharged  them,  and  thus  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  arose  the  distinction  between  higher  and  lower  priests,  whioh  contained  the 
germ  of  the  subsequent  contrast  between  priests  and  Levites,  but  did  not  call  it  into  being  prior 
to  the  Exile.”  ReUgio a  of  Itrael ,  Yol.  i.  p.  888. 

Koshbn's  critioism  rests  upon  a  philosophic  theory.  He  is  writing  a  series  of  monographs 
upon  the  religions  of  the  world,  the  Israelitish  religion  among  others.  It  must  be  explained 
upon  the  same  grounds  and  by  the  same  methods.  It  is  unscientific  to  recognise  any  factor  here 
whioh  is  not  found  in  the  history  of  other  religions.  It  must  fall  in  with  the  general  theory 
of  development.  Its  ideas  and  ordinanoes  are  the  unfolding  of  the  germ, — and  as  there  is  a 
gradual,  constant  growth  in  the  one  from  the  crude  and  grosser  form,  to  the  more  mature  and 
spiritual,  upon  whioh  our  Saviour  grafted  the  teachings  and  truths  of  the  gospel,  so  there  has 
been  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  ordinanoes  and  regulations  from  the  germs  laid  in  man's 
religious  nature,  and  the  hierarchy  with  its  institutions  as  it  is  set  forth  in  the  oentral  books 
of  the  Pentateuch,  and  described  in  the  books  of  Chronicles  and  Ezra,  is  the  final  flower  and 
fruit  of  the  process.  Until  this  is  reached  all  is  oonfusion  and  growth.  “  There  was  no  doctrine 
of  finality  with  regard  to  the  ritual  law,  any  more  than  with  regard  to  the  religious  ideas 
and  doctrines.”  Prof.  Smith,  Art.  Bib.  Encyclop.  Britannica .  It  is  said  that  these  assumptions 
are  justified  by  the  critical  process.  We  can  trace  suoh  a  growth  from  the  germ,  and  perhaps 
not  fully,  but  to  a  satisfactory  extent,  can  describe  the  process,  see  the  ritual.  Us  Institutions,  officers, 
expanding  from  the  germ  until  it  blooms  and  fruits  in  the  graduated  hierarchy  of  the  Leviti- 
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Ml  law.  The  process  is  traced  by  the  crities  very  much  as  the  history  is  written,  i. it  is 
not  the  process  as  it  appears  in  the  history,  but  as  they  think  it  must  hare  been.  The  whole 
prooess,  linked  with  certain  phrases  and  sentences  in  the  historical  and  prophetic  books  which 
are  thought  to  give  it  pretext  and  color,  is  imaginary.  The  vast  structure  which  they  hare 
reared,  so  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  and  Prof.  Smith  says  “  this  is  the  turning  point  in 
the  whole  discussion,**  rests  upon  the  distinction  between  the  phrases  “  priests  and  Levites,*'  and 
“the  priests  the  Levites,”  and  upon  the  passage  in  Esekiel  xlir.  10-17,  in  which  it  is  said  we 
hare  the  record  of  the  introduction  of  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  priests  and  the  Leslies, 
from  which  time  the  Lerites  are  regarded  as  “degraded  priests,**  and  occupy  the  secondary 
position  assigned  them  in  Exodus— Numbers.  Of  course  these  books  date  subsequent  to  Esekiel 
and  the  exile. 

But  this  basis,  narrow  as  it  is,  becomes  still  narrower  the  moment  we  look  at  the  usage  and 
find  that  it  is  not  uniform.  For  while  as  to  Deuteronomy,  it  may  be  oonoeded  that  there  is  ns 
well-authenticated  instance  in  whioh  the  phrase  “priests  and  Lerites’*  occurs,  yet  as  to  the  books 
of  Chronicles  and  Kings— books  whioh  the  orities  assign  to  the  same  general  period  and  authorship 
respeotirely,  as  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch  and  Deuteronomy — the  usage  is  not  uni¬ 
form.  The  Chronicles  use  the  phrase  “priests  the  Lerites”  (2  Chroa.  r.  5)  and  in  1  Kings  riii. 
4  we  find  the  distinction  “  priests  and  Lerites.**  Indeed  the  critics  themselres  appeal  with  all 
confidence  to  the  <4  Chronicler,”  when  it  suits  their  purpose,  to  correct  the  cleriMl  error  they 
find  in  Kings.  There  is,  moreorer,  a  reason  in  the  history  of  the  people,  and  in  the  nature  of 
Deuteronomy,  for  the  distinction  in  the  usage.  The  priestly  pririleges  and  honors  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons,  had  been  signally  rindioated  in  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  Korah  and  his  associates 
in  his  rebellion.  The  event  proves  that  while  the  Lerites  were  “  separated  by  God  from  the 
congregation  to  bring  them  near  to  Himself,  to  do  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord,*' 
they  had  no  claim  to  the  special  prerogatives  of  the  priesthood.  That  point  was  settled— and 
settled  finally.  The  distinction  was  recognised  and  acquiesced  in.  There  was  no  longer  any 
necessity  to  dwell  upon  it.  It  was  too  deeply  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all  the  people  to  oall  for 
any  precise  formula  of  words ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  tribe  of  Leri  was  recognised  as  a  sacred 
and  holy  tribe.  The  usage  in  Deuteronomy  is  not  only  thus  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  the 
history,  but  finds  a  partial  solution  at  least  in  the  rery  design  of  its  author.  It  is  admitted  by 
all  that  it  consists  of  popular  addresses,  expository  and  hortatory.  It  would  hare  defeated  his 
aim  and  purpose  to  bare  insisted  upon  all  the  details  and  regulations  of  the  central  books,  with 
whioh  the  speaker  implies  that  the  people  were  familiar.  The  character  of  his  addresses  forbids 
that  he  should  dwell  upon  minute  distinctions.  He  views  the  people  in  their  broader  relations 
to  the  law.  And  as  the  Lerites  were  the  priestly  tribe— in  contrast  to  the  other  tribes, — using  the 
word  priest  in  its  broad  sense  as  including  all  those  who  mediate  between  God  and  the  people, 
in  such  rapid  addresses  he  naturally  disregards  distinctions  in  order.  The  idea  in  his  mind  is 
the  relation  of  the  tribe  to  the  other  tribes,  its  popular  relations,  and  not  the  grades  or  distinc¬ 
tions  in  the  tribe  itself.  The  distinction  between  Deuteronomy  and  the  other  books,  there¬ 
fore,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  merely  superficial,  and  grew  out  of  the  circumstances  in  which  Deute¬ 
ronomy  took  Its  origin,  and  the  rery  design  with  which  the  discourses  were  spoken.  Any  other 
usage  would  hare  been  unnatural.  It  in  no  way  justifies  the  inference  drawn  from  it  that  every 
Lerite  might  be  a  priest,  or  that  the  distinction  which  meets  us  in  the  earlier  books  has  been  lest 
in  the  lapse  of  years,  or  perhaps  with  the  most  recent  criticism,  has  not  yet  come  into  existence. 

The  author  of  Deuteronomy  the  People '#  Book ,  pp.  155-167,  holds  that  by  the  priests  the  Lerites, 
Moses  intended  the  Leritical  priests  in  distinction  from  other  priests  among  the  Hebrews. 
The  family  priests  were  slow  to  yield  their  birthright.  The  struggle  continued  all  through  the 
wilderness.  Moses  speaks  of  the  disorder  and  irregularity  which  had  prevailed  in  the  public 
worship  (Deut.  xii.  8,  9),  and  the  prophet  Amos  testifies  to  the  same  thing  (chap.  r.  25,  26).  In 
reference  to  this  condition  of  things,  Moses  speaks  of  priests  who  were  Lerites,  and  those  who  were 
not.  But  this  fails  to  meet  the  issue  as  between  the  usage  in  Chronicles  and  Kings,  where  the  Le- 
vitioal  priesthood  was  frilly  recognised,  and  there  were  no  rival  claimants  as  in  the  wilderness. 

This  narrow  basis  on  which  the  critics  rest  disappeass  altogether  when  the  passages  are 
subjected  to  close  examination.  The  formal  distinction  between  “priests  and  Lerites,**  and 


“the  priests  the  Lerites,''  does  not  appear  in  the  usage  of  the  earlier  books  in  oontrast 
with  Deuteronomy,  but  it  is  oonoeded  that  those  books  recognise  and  insist  upon  the  distinction 
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in  grade  and  office.  The  Levites  therd  fill  a  subordinate  place.  They  serre  the  priests  in  the 
sanotuary  worship.  Is  such  a  distinction  denied  in  Deuteronomy  T  or  is  it  there  said  or  implied 
that  it  does  not  exist  t  There  are  three  arguments  relied  upon  by  the  oritics.  1.  The  use  of 
the  phrase,  the  priests  the  Levites,  whioh  necessarily  implies,  it  is  said,  that  any  Levite  might 
be  a  priest.  2.  That  official  acts  are  assigned  to  the  Levites  which  are  strictly  and  exclusively 
priestly  acts  and  fractions.  8.  That  the  inheritance  of  the  priests  is  here  given  to  the  Levites 
also,  and  thus  they  are  recognised  as  aotual  or  possible  priests.* 

The  phrase  “  the  priests  the  Lfevites  ”  occurs  in  Deuteronomy,  ohap.  xvii.  9,  18 ;  xviii.  1 ; 
xxiv.  8 ;  xxvii.  9-14.  The  passage  chap.  xxi.  6,  *<  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,"  cannot  be  included 
here,  since  it  is  obvious  that  44  the  sons  of  Levi  ”  here,  merely  defines  the  tribe  to  which  the  priests 
belong  in  the  same  way  as  the  phrase  44  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron  ”  is  used  in  the  earlier  books 
to  describe  the  family  from  which  they  sprang;  or  as  in  Esek.  xliv.  15, 44  the  priests — the  Levites* 
the  sons  of  Zadok."  In  ohap.  xvii.  9  direction  is  given  that  a  oase  too  eomplioated  for  the  local 
courts  should  be  taken  up  to  the  oentral  court  for  decision,  a  court  oomposed  of  44  the  priest, 
the  Levite,  and  the  judge  whioh  shall  be  in  those  days."  Under  the  theocracy  there  were  ecclesi¬ 
astical  and  civil  judges,  as  the  rights  in  question  involved  eoolesiastieal  and  oivil  relations.  The 
Levites  were  expounders  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the  priests,  and  were  associated  with  them  on 
the  bench.  We  find  them  called  to  this  work  in  the  later  history.  The  question  of  fact  was  ap¬ 
parently  (chap.  xix.  18)  to  be  ascertained  by  the  civil  judge,  the  interpretation  of  the  law  by  the 
priests  and  Levites.  There  is  nothing  here  touching  priestly  functions  or  offices.  On  any  con¬ 
struction  of  the  passage,  no  inference  can  be  justly  drawn  from  it,  that  any  Levite  might  be  a 
priest.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  even  on  the  construction  of  the  critics,  is  that  the  two  classes 
were  associated  in  their  judicial  functions.  But  this  construction  is  not  necessary  nor  even  proba¬ 
ble.  The  most  natural  interpretation  here,  as  in  other  passages,  is  that  the  priests  were  Levites,  not 
that  the  Levites  might  be  priests.  It  was  a  common  phrase  to  designate  who  the  priests  were — a 
usage  which  perhaps  had  its  origin  in  that  great  rebellion  against  the  Aaronio  priesthood  in  the 
wilderness,  and  which  left  its  impress  on  the  language  as  well  as  on  the  institutions.  This 
interpretation  is  sustained  by  the  twelfth  verse,  in  whioh  the  priest  alone  is  referred  to.  The 
case  is  brought  before  "the  priests,  the  Levites  and  the  judge;"  if  the  decision  of  the  priest  and 
judge  is  disregarded,  the  presumptuous  sinner  is  to  die.  44  The  priest,"  ver.  12,  stands  for 
‘4  the  priests  the  Levites,"  ver.  9,  «.  e.  it  is  the  Levitical  priest  or  priests. 

In  the  law  of  the  king,  chap.  xvii.  18,  the  king  is  required  to  44  write  him  a  copy  of  the 
law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  whioh  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites."  The  book  referred  to  is 
doubtless  that  whioh  was  committed  to  "the  priests  the  sons  of  Leki"  (xxxi.  9),  or  44 the 
Levites "  (xxxi.  25),  and  was  laid  up  in  the  side  of  the  ark.  The  44  priests  the  Levites,"  the 
44  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,"  and  44  the  Levites,"  are  different  phrases  designating,  in  the  oonneo- 
tion  in  which  they  stand,  the  same  olass.  The  priests  were  Levites.  It  does  not  follow  that 
every  son  of  Levi  was  a  priest.  The  after-history  sets  this  in  a  olear  light.  Jehoiada  the 
priest  (2  Kings  xi.  12) — long  years  before  Deuteronomy  was  written,  according  to  the  critics, 
in  obedience  to  the  very  law  of  the  king  found  only  in  Deuteronomy — gave  the  testimony  with 
the  crown  to  the  young  king  Joash,  whom  he  bad  just  anointed.  There  is  no  reasonable 
ground  for  doubting  that  the  testimony  given  was  the  copy  of  the  law.  This  brief  histortoal 
notice,  occurring  incidentally  in  a  book  which  the  critics  extol  as  reliable,  not  only  oasts  light 
upon  the  authorship  and  date  of  Deuteronomy,  but  goes  for  to  settle  the  usage  of  the  phrase 
44  the  priests  the  Levites."  It  is  the  high  pries  there,  who  has  the  book  of  the  law  in  his  custody, 
as  he  alone  had  mainly  to  do  with  the  ark,  and  the  place  in  whioh  it  rested.  The  non-priestly 
Levites  oould  not  so  much  as  touch  the  ark.  It  is  the  Levitical  high-priest,  representing  his 
order,  who  here  gives  the  law  to  the  newly-crowned  king  from  the  book  before  44  the  priests 
the  Levites."  We  know  therefore  who  are  designated  by  that  phrase.  It  is  the  priestly  Levites, 
or  the  Levitical  priests. 

44 The  priests  the  Levites"  and  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  we  are  told  (ohap.  xviii.  1),  shall  have 
no  part  or  inheritance  with  Israel.  They  shall  eat  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  and 
his  inheritance.  There  is  a  natural  progress  in  the  thought  in  the  context,  from  the  intricate 

•  The  writer  here  wishes  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  Th*  Levitical  Priests,  a  very  able  work  by  Profc 
Cvetiss.  While  going  over  the  same  ground  in  his  own  way,  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  suggestions  and  re¬ 
sults  of  that  treatise,  and  possibly  in  cases  in  whioh  there  is  no  special  acknowledgment  of  the  obligation. 
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eases  to  the  general  court  and  its  derisions,  from  the  court  to  the  king  who  is  at  the  same 
time  judge,  whose  judgments  must  he  according  to  the  law;  from  the  king  to  the  priest,  the  asso¬ 
ciated  judge  and  authoritative  expounder  of  the  law.  The  speaker,  upon  the  border  of  the  pro¬ 
mised  land,  and  looking  forward  to  the  future  condition  of  the  people  there,  has  given  the  law 
for  the  king,  and  now  proceeds  to  define  thj  condition  and  immunities  of  the  priests.  It  was 
impossible,  therefore,  while  speaking  of  the  priests,  to  omit  the  Levites,  who  were  associated 
with  the  priests  in  their  service,  and  would  rightly  share  in  their  privileges.  It  is  obvious, 
therefore,  that  it  is  the  priests  and  Levites  who  are  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  The  connective 
particle  and  found  here  in  our  version  is  not  necessarj.  It  is  not  found  in  the  best  MSS.  It 
is  not  required  by  the  idiom  of  the  language,  nor  by  the  connection.  The  sentence  is  climatic. 
The  priests  the  Levites,  the  whole  tribe  of  Levi.  It  is  the  tribe  whioh  comes  into  view,  as  called 
to  saored  service,  separated  from  the  purely  secular  pursuits  of  life,  and  for  which  therefore 
provision  must  be  made.  The  whole  tribe  has  the  Lord  for  its  inheritance.  Other  passages, 
Eira  x.  6;  Neh.  x.  28,  85:  x.  20  (Curtiss,  The  Levilical  Print*,  p.  24  et  #*?.),  show  the  same 
usage,  from  wbieh  it  is  clear  that  the  olasses  are  distinct,  although  no  connective  particle  is  used. 
The  speaker  says  “  the  priests  the  Levites,  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,”  and  then  proceeds  to  assign 
the  peculiar  provision  for  each  class  in  the  tribe,  the  Levitioal  priests,  and  the  Levites  who  were 
not  priests.  This  shall  be  the  priests’ due,  vers.  8-5.  The  word  “him”  (ver.  6),  as  the  object 
of  the  divine  choice,  refers  to  the  priest,  ver.  8,  and  the  original  calling  and  appointment  of 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  that  office.  The  phrase  “out  of  all  thy  tribes”  does  not  necessarily  im¬ 
ply  a  comparison  with  the  other  tribes,  but  is  used  as  equivalent  to  all  Israel.  Thus  xxix. 
18-21  it  is  the  secret  and  presumptuous  sinner  who  flatters  himself  that  be  will  escape  and 
prosper  in  his  iniquity,  whom  the  Lord  decides  that  he  will  separate  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
Israel.  He  may  dwell  among  his  people  shielded  by  human  authority ;  but  Qod  will  separate  him 
out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  according  to  the  ourses  of  the  covenant.  So  it  is  the  priest  who 
was  chosen  “  out  of  all  thy  tribes  ”  or  people. 

Having  thus  made  provision  for  the  priests,  he  gives,  vers.  6-8,  the  regulations  for  the  Levite 
who  is  not  a  priest.  In  both  cases,  however,  the  regulations  are  supplemental.  They  imply 
the  fuller  and  more  specific  directions  of  the  central  books.  Only  a  part  of  the  Levites  could 
reside  near  the  sanctuary  when  they  had  entered  the  land  of  promise.  The  larger  portion  of  the 
tribe  in  the  very  nature  of  their  calling,  as  teachers,  judges,  must  find  their  homes  in  the 
Levitioal  cities.  But  even  such  were  not  to  lose  their  share  in  the  duties  and  immunities  at  the 
sanctuary,  if  moved  by  a  strong  desire  to  take  part  in  the  servioe  there.  Their  right  was  sc¬ 
oured.  They  should  in  such  cases  have  the  same  privileges  with  their  brethren,  the  Levites, 
who  dwelt  near  the  sanctuary.  That  the  Levite  so  coming  is  said  to  minister  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  his  God  does  not  imply  (see  farther  below)  that  he  officiated  as  a  priest  or  could  do  so. 
This  is  clear  from  the  passages  in  Num.,  chap.  iii.  6,  7 ;  xviii.  2-7,  in  whioh  the  service  of  the 
Levites  is  defined,  and  in  which  the  very  term  here  used  to  express  the  ministration  of  the 
Levites,  is  there  used  to  define  the  subordinate,  but  not  priestly  service,  to  whioh  they  were 
called.  For  there  the  distinction  is  sharply  drawn.  From  the  usage  of  the  language,  from 
the  train  of  thought  in  the  speaker's  mind,  as  that  thought  is  unfolded  in  the  connection,  and 
from  the  comparison  with  the  book,  which  draws  the  distinction  so  sharply  between  priests  and 
Levites,  we  are  justified  in  holding  as  clear,  that  the  phrase  “the  priests  the  Levites,”  is 
equivalent  to  priests  who  are  Levites  or  Levitioal  priests. 

In  Deut.  xxiv.  8,  the  people  are  cautioned  to  “take  heed  in  the  plague  of  leprosy,  that  thou 
observe  diligently,  and  do  according  to  all  that  the  priests  the  Levites  shall  teach  you,  as  I  com¬ 
manded  them.”  In  the  passage  in  Leviticus  (ohap.  xiv.)  referred  to  here,  it  is  the  priest  to 
whom  the  leper  is  to  go,  and  by  whom  his  oase  is  to  be  decided.  They  were  the  repositories 
and  teachers  of  the  law.  It  is  as  such,  and  not  in  their  priestly  functions  that  they  appear  here. 
With  the  construction  which  the  critics  put  upon  the  phrase,  it  could  only  imply  that  every 
Levite  might  be  associated  with  the  priests  in  this  teaching  and  application  of  the  law.  It  is 
probable  that  they  oame  to  be  so  associated.  The  necessities  of  the  people  scattered  widely 
from  the  sanctuary,  at  which  the  priests  mostly  resided,  would  seem  to  have  required  some  such 
arrangement.  This  is  all  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  passage  even  upon  the  principle  of  interpre¬ 
tation  adopted  by  the  critics.  We  have  shown  already  that  while  in  itself  this  construction  is 
possible,  it  is  neither  necessary  nor  probable.  The  passage  sustains  no  relation  to  priestly 
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functions ;  and,  even  if  It  stood  by  itself,  could  never  fairly  be  used  os  defining  who  were  priests. 
Taken  in  oonnection  with  the  other  passages  in  which  the  same  phrase  ocours,  it  ean  only  mean 
priests  who  were  Levites,  or  the  priests  and  Levites. 

In  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxvii.  9-14),  the  tribes  were  plaoed  upon  the  sides  of 
the  opposite  mountains,  Ebal  and  Gerixim,  while  the  Levites  (ver.  14),  “  the  priests  the  Levites," 
(Josh.  wiil.  88)  stood  in  the  valley  between.  M  The  priests  the  Levites”  are  oareftilly  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  or  the  Levites  generally,  who  were  not  priests,  and  had  their 
plaoe  with  the  other  tribes  and  joined  in  the  response.  “The  priests  the  Levites"  uttered 
the  blessings  and  the  curses,  the  Levites  responded  with  the  Amen.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  every  Levite  was  not  a  priest,  and  that  the  phrase  in  question  does  not  imply  that  they 
might  be.  The  distinction  between  priest  and  Levite  is  fully  recognised.  Every  priest  was  a 
Levite,  but  every  Levite  was  not  a  priest.  The  author  of  Deuteronomy  recognises  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  It  is  so  familiar  to  him  that  he  does  not  oarefally  insist  upon  it.  It  underlies  his  whole 
usage  with  respect  to  these  offioes.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  those  to  whom  be  spake  were 
fixmiliar  with  it,  and  henoe  it  occurs  that  in  nearly  all  the  cabcs  other  than  those  already 
alluded  to,  the  Levites  or  Levite  is  spoken  of  as  separate  from  the  priestly  members  of  the  tribe. 
“  It  is  the*  Levite  dwelling  within  thy  gates,’’  the  scattered  Lovites  having  their  homes  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  the  other  tribes,  who  are  to  share  in  their  festivities  and  joys.  He  is  to 
•hare  in  their  good,  beoause  he  has  no  inheritance  like  the  other  tribes.  That  was  a  part  of 
his  inheritance,  which  was  guarded  by  these  injunctions.  The  priests  were  not  scattered,  shared 
largely  in  the  immunities  of  the  altar,  and  needed  no  such  provision.  There  is  therefore  so  far  no- 
proof  that  Deuteronomy  teaches  that  every  Levite  could  be  a  priest. 

2.  It  is  said,  however,  that  Deuteronomy  assigns  to  the  Levites  acts,  whloh  are  strictly 
and  exclusively  priestly  acts,  and  that  therefore,  according  to  Its  teaching,  every  Levite 
may  be  a  priest.  They  are  said  “to  bear  the  ark,  to  stand  before  the  Lord  to  minister  unto 
Him,  and  to  bless  in  His  name"  (chap.  x.  8).  “Then  be  shall  minister  In  the  name  of  the  Lord 
bis  God,  as  all  his  brethren  the  Levites  do,  who  stand  there  before  the  Lord  "  (chap,  xviii.  7). 
“  The  priests  the  sons  of  Levi  shall  come  near,  for  them  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  chosen  to  minister 
unto  him,  and  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord"  (chap.  xxi.  5).  There  are  obviously  two 
questions  involved  here.  First,  are  these  passages  applicable  to  the  Levites  as  distinguished 
from  the  priests,  or  to  the  priests  who  are  Levites?  Second,  is  that  whioh  is  here  ascribed 
to  the  Levites  exclusively  a  priestly  function  or  act,  so  strictly  priestly  offices,  that  it  may  be 
fairly  inferred  that  every  one  to  whom  they  are  ascribed  either  is  or  may  be  a  priest?  Unless 
It  oan  be  shown  that  the  persons  spoken  of  are  Levites  as  distinct  from  the  priests,  or  that, 
what  is  ascribed  to  them  belongs  exclusively  to  the  priests,  they  have  no  foroe  as  proofs 
that  every  Levite  might  be  a  priest. 

In  Deut.  x.  8  it  Is  the  tribe  which  is  spoken  of,  and  not  the  Levites  as  distinguished  from  the 
priests ;  it  is  the  whole  tribe,  and  not  any  daises  which  may  compose  it,  and  the  tribe  considered 
mainly  with  respect  to  its  inheritance.  Separated  as  a  tribe  to  the  service  of  Jehovah,  He  is 
lts  inheritance.  There  is  nothing  here  in  the  service  to  whioh  it  is  oalled  to  preclude  the  inter¬ 
pretation  that  some  parts  of  the  service  may  belong  only  to  some  members  of  the  tribe,  while 
other  parts  are  proper  to  all  the  members  of  the  tribe  indiscriminately.  “  To  bear  the  ark  "  is 
not  regarded  in  Deuteronomy  as  distinctly  a  priestly  office.  Here  it  is  assigned  to  the  tribe, 
while  In  ohap.  xxxi.  9  it  is  attributed  to  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  in  xxxi.  25  to  the 
Levites.  According  to  Num.  iii.  81 ;  iv.  16 ;  vii.  9,  in  the  ordinary  life  and  movements  of  the 
people,  the  family  of  Kohath  were  to  bear  the  ark.  They  were  Levites  but  not  priests.  The 
priests  were  to  cover  the  ark,  and  the  Kohathites  to  bear  it.  It  is  not  said  that  the  priests 
might  not  bear  it ;  it  is  rather  implied  that  they  might :  but  in  the  long  and  wearisome  marches 
of  the  Desert  it  was  assigned  to  the  Kohathites.  The  ark  was  entrusted  to  the  priests.  They 
alone  could  cover  it;  but  they  were  not  the  exclusive  bearers.  This  is  just  the  state  of  things 
whioh  is  recognised  and  assumed  in  Deuteronomy  and  the  later  books.  The  language  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  corresponds  precisely  with  this  usage.  “The  Lord  separated  the  tribe  of  Levi  to  bear 
the  ark.”  Moses  wrote  the  law  and  delivered  it  unto  “  the  priests  the  sons  of  Levi  who  bare  the 
ark."  “  Moses  commanded  the  Levites  which  bare  the  ark."  The  author  speaks  as  one  per¬ 
fectly  familiar  with  the  appointed  order,  sometimes  apparently  referring  the  office  to  the  wider 
eircle,  and  then  confining  it  to  the  narrower.  It  is  now  the  tribe  of  Levi,  sinoe  the  Kohathites 
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were  of  that  tribe;  now  “  the  priests  the  sons  of  Leri;”  and  now  “the  Levites,”  «.  either 

the  priestly  members  of  the  tribe  or  the  larger  family.  This  same  usage  meets  us  in  the  after¬ 
history,  in  which  the  priests,  as  on  the  more  solemn  oooasionsl  appear  as  bearers  of  the  ark. 
and  then  again  the  Levites.  Comp.  Josh.  iii.  8,  6-18;  vi.  6;  viii.  88;  2  Chron.  y.  4,  6-7;  I 
Chron.  xy.  2.  “The  chronicler,”  who,  aooording  to  the  oritios,  wrote  after  the  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites,  unknown  at  the  time  of  Deuteronomy,  was  sharply  drawn,  speaks  in 
precisely  the  same  way.  There  is  nothing  therefore  here  which  justifies  the  assertion  that 
only  priests  oould  bear  the  ark,  or  the  inference  that  every  one  who  bare  the  ark  might  be  n 
prieBt. 

The  case  is  not  widely  different  with  the  phrase  **  to  stand  before  the  Lord  ana  minister 
in  His  name.”  To  stand  before  the  Lord  denotes  any  special  serrioe,  or  any  peouliar  readi¬ 
ness  and  consecration  to  that  service — the  service  rendered  varying  widely  in  different  cases. 
The  priests  stood  before  the  Lord  to  offer,  the  Levites  stood  before  the  Lord,  as  they  re  the 

associates  and  assistants  of  the  pri  ;sts,  to  minister  or  serve ;  the  angels  stand  before  Lord 

as  His  messengers.  The  words  therefore  are  applicable  to  the  Levites  as  well  as  the  priests. 
To  minister  before  the  Lord,  or  to  minister  unto  the  Lord,  may  include  a  merely  Levitical  service, 
as  well  as  the  priestly.  The  term  appears  in  Numbers  in  the  very  definition  of  the  Levitical 
service  as  distinct  from  the  priestly.  Kkil,  Arch.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  154,  holds  that  the  phrase  “minis¬ 
tering  to  the  Lord,”  denotes  the  specifio  priestly  office,  while  ministering  before  the  Lord  ”  “  is 
used  in  a,  wider  sense  not  only  of  the  priestly  servioe,  but  also  of  that  rendered  by  the  pro¬ 
phets.  1  Kings  xvii.  1 ;  xviii.  15,  and  often.”  But  without  insisting  upon  this,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Levitical  service  was  a  servioe  unto  the  Lord.  They  were  separated  from  the  other 
tribes  for  that  express  purpose.  They  shared  in  the  Lord’s  inheritance  as  thus  serving  Him. 
The  Lord  provided  for  His  servants.  It  was  therefore  entirely  proper  to  describe  them  as 
standing  before  the  Lord  to  minister  unto  Him.  It  is  clear,  moreover  (Curtiss,  The  Leviiiesl 
Priests,  pp.  16, 17)  that  the  terms  used  here  are  applicable  to  others  than  priests.  8amuel  stood 
and  ministered  unto  the  Lord,  u  e.  he  did  so  in  the  service  rendered  to  Eli  the  priest.  The  Le¬ 
vites  are  said  to  have  been  chosen  to  stand  before  the  Lord,  2  Chron.  xxix.  4-11,  and  yet  the 
distinction  in  the  services  rendered  by  them,  and  the  priests,  was  clear  in  their  minds.  On 
the  supposition  therefore  that  Deut.  x.  8  refers  to  the  whole  tribe,  in  the  sense  that  every  one 
who  so  served  must  be  of  that  tribe,  it  can  in  no  way  be  made  to  bear  the  inference  drawn  from 
it  that  every  Levite  might  be  a  priest. 

To  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  refers  most  probably  to  the  solemn  official  blessing  of  the 
people  by  the  priests  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  Apart  from  any  exegetical  reasons  in  favor  of 
this  construction,  as  against  that  of  those  who  hold  that  it  is  equivalent  to  “invoke  his  name,*’ 
or  “praise  his  name,”  it  seems  evident  that  the  whole  verse  refers  to  official  aots.  All  the  peo¬ 
ple  might  bless  the  Lord,  the  house  of  Israel,  as  well  as  the  house  of  Aaron  and  Levi — all  those 
who  fear  the  Lord  (Ps.  cxxxv.  19-21).  That  was  no  peculiar  Levitical  function.  The  Levites 
were  indeed  to  praise  the  Lord ;  but  it  was  as  the  leaders  in  the  common  worship.  David  (1 
Chron.  xvi.  2)  is  said  to  have  blessed  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  David  was  no 
priest,  nor  did  he  claim  or  exercise  priestly  functions.  His  whole  life  testifies  to  his  care  in 
this  respect.  But  granting  now,  as  that  is  the  view  most  favorable  to  the  critics,  that  the  bless¬ 
ing  is  specifically  a  priestly  act,  is  it  attributed  to  every  Levite.  It  is  conceded  by  all,  that  the 
specific  duties  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi  in  Deut.  x.  8  were  not  discharged  by  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  tribe,  nor  could  they  be  without  a  violation  of  the  divine  arrangement.  All  the 
Levites  did  not  bear  the  ark,  it  was  the  family  of  the  Kohathites ;  every  Levite  did  not  stand 
before  the  Lord  to  minister  in  the  same  sense*  The  whole  history  both  before  and  after  the 
Israelites  stood  in  the  plains  of  Moab  is  full  with  this  distribution  in  the  services.  It  is  not  true 
that  every  Levite  was  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  whole  tribe  was  set  apart  to 
special  services,  was  thus  the  object  of  the  divine  care,  shared  in  his  inheritance;  but  dif¬ 
ferent  duties  were  assigned  to  different  classes  or  members  of  the  tribe,  some  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  in  common,  some  to  the  priests  alone,  and  some  to  special  families  among  the  non- 
priestly  Levites.  Then  in  the  rapid  speech  of  the  deuteronomic  orator,  they  are  alluded  to 
without  careful,  pains-taking,  minutely-drawn  distinctions,  which  would  have  been  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  character  and  object  of  his  addresses.  This  view  of  the  passage,  as  it  is 
obvious  and  consistent  with  the  usage  of  the  language,  as  it  is  in  accordanoe  with  the  history. 
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as  it  grows  out  of  the  circumstances  in  whioh  the  discourses  were  spoken,  is  confirmed  bj  any 
fair  interpretation  of  ohap.  xzi.  6V  the  only  other  passage  in  whioh  the  phrase  oeours.  It  is  there 
said  that  “the  priests  the  sons  of  Leri”  were  ohosen  to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The 
priests  are  described  by  their  tribal  relation,  just  as  they  are  described  in  the  central  books 
by  their  family  order,  the  priests  the  sons  of  Aaron,  and  just  as  later  in  the  history,  when 
the  other  members  of  the  family  had  forfeited  their  peculiar  privileges,  as  the  priests  the 
son 8  of  Zadok.  We  are  at  no  loss  as  to  what  members  of  the  tribe  of  Leri  it  belonged 
“to  bless  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.”  This  is  one  of  those  passages  in  whioh  we  see  gleam¬ 
ing  through  the  rapid  and  compaot  utterances  of  the  speaker,  the  distinction  between  priests 
and  Levites.  What  in  ene  case  is  assigned  to  the  tribe,  though  properly  belonging  only  to 
some  members  of  the  tribe,  is  here  assigned  specifically  to  those  members.  The  separation  of 
the  tribe  to  minister  to  the  Lord,  or  before  Him,  and  the  special  functions  attaching  to  each 
class  in  the  tribe  were  well  known  to  speaker  and  hearer,  so  well  known  that  it  does  not 
ocour  to  him  to  more  than  allude  to  them.  He  assigns  no  priestly  funotions  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  tribe,  while  he  recognises  the  whole  tribe  as  called  and  set  apart  to  the  service  of 
the  Lord. 

8.  It  is  urged  again  tha«  the  speoial  inheritance  of  the  priests  is  given  indiscriminately  to 
the  Levites,  and  hence,  that  to  the  speaker  in  Deuteronomy  every  Levite  is  either  actually  a 
priest,  or  might  become  one.  The  passage  upon  which  the  critics  rest  this  claim  is  found  in 
Deut.  xviii.  1-8.  We  have  already  seen  that  while  it  is  possible  grammatically  to  regard  the 
words,  “  the  priests  the  Levites  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,”  as  in  apposition,  it  is  not  necessary,  and 
is  inconsistent  with  the  connection  and  with  the  dear  discrimination  in  other  deuteronomio  pas¬ 
sages  between  the  priests  and  Levites.  It  is  clear,  that  by  “bis  inheritance”  the  Lord's  in¬ 
heritance  is  meant  The  Levites  were  to  share  in  that  inheritance  whatever  it  may  be.  (Comp. 
Deut.  x.  9  and  Josh.  xii.  88).  We  are  not  told  what  that  inheritance  is,  but  are  referred  to 
some  earlier  regulation  familiar  to  all,  in  the  added  words,  “  as  he  hath  said.”  This  was  all- 
sufficient  to  those  who  heard  the  speaker.  They  were  at  no  loss  for  a  moment  as  to  what  was 
meant.  The  passage  is  unintelligible,  even  on  the  theory  of  the  critics  os  to  its  authorship,  un¬ 
less  some  earlier  law  is  referred  to,  and  by  which  it  must  be  explained.  The  reference  is  beyond 
question  to  the  18th  ohapter  of  Numbers.  The  tithe  whioh  was  prescribed  in  Lev.  xxvii.  81-88 
is  the~e  appropriated  to  the  Levites,  and  the  Levites  were  to  set  apart  a  tithe  of  their  tenth  for 
the  priests.  This  provision  is  made  clearly,  out  of  the  Lord’s  portion  or  inheritance.  What  the 
people  gave  to  Him,  He  gives  as  His  own,  to  them  as  their  portion.  They  shall  have  no  in¬ 
heritance  with  the  children  of  Israel,  because  the  Lord  had  given  them  this  possession.  He 
was  as  truly  their  inheritance,  as  He  was  the  part  or  portion  of  the  priests.  The  priests 
(Num.  xviii.  8  et  seq.)  are  assigned  the  offerings,  or  portions  of  them.  This  shall  be  thine  of  the 
most  holy  thiugs  (reserved)  from  the  fire.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  as  to  the 
particular  offerings,  or  rather  part  of  the  offerings  which  they  were  to  share.*  It  is  the  clear 
teaching  of  the  central  books,  first,  that  the  priests  only  could  have  the  offerings  made  by 
fire,  and  second,  that  the  Levites  were  to  share  in  the  Lord's  inheritance.  This  is  the  law  to 
which  the  deuteronomist  refers.  Does  he  teach  anything  inconsistent  with  It  T  Making  the 
reference,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  he  would  oontradict  it.  The  speaker  glanoes  at  a  regula¬ 
tion  with  which  all  were  familiar.  That  he  has  in  mind  the  distinction  between  the  priests  and 
Levites,  is  implied  in  the  very  terms  he  uses,  “  the  priests  the  Levites  the  whole  tribe  of 


•  The  tithe  referred  to  in  Deut.  xii.  17?  xiv.  22,  or  the  second  tithe,  is  so  obviously  different  from  that  spoken 
of  In  Numb,  xviii.— different  in  the  things  tithed,  and  in  the  uses  to  which  it  was  devoted,  that  it  scarcely  re¬ 
quires  a  separate  consideration  here.  The  assumed  contradiction  between  Numb,  xviii.  16-18  and  Deut.  xii. 
17  is  well  met  and  refuted  by  the  mere  consideration  that  “it  is  not  said  in  Numbers  that  all  the  flesh  of  the 
firstlings  belongs  to  the  priests,  nor  in  Deuteronomy  that  the  people  are  to  eat  all  of  it.**  The  priests  received 
their  portion,  enriched  by  the  right  shoulder  presented  by  the  owner,  while  the  rest  remained  as  his  own,  and 
was  enjoyed  by  him  in  the  fea?»t. — Cuxttbs,  The  Levitical  Priest*,  pp.  30-41.  A  careftil  observation  of  the  distinc¬ 
tions  which  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  makes  (xviii.  1-6),  even  in  his  brief  and  rapid  survey,  would  have 
saved  the  critics  from  supposing  that  there  was  any  design  here  to  substitute  a  new  and  more  restricted 
portion  for  the  priests  than  was  assigned  them  in  Numbers.  They  are  to  have  (ver.  1)  the  offerings  of  the 
Lord  made  by  fire  and  His  inheritance.  This  portion  came  from  the  Lord.  Then  there  is  added  (ver.  3)  their 
due  from  the  people.  These  latter  parts  of  the  victims  slain  were  given  from  the  people,  out  of  that  which  was 
their  own.  It  was  not  of  the  Lord's  Inheritance.  It  enlarges  the  provision,  perhaps  because  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  Canaan  the  people  were  permitted  to  kill  and  eat  flesh  in  all  their  gates,  and  the  priests  would  thereby 
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Levi,"  and  is  clearly  drawn  in  ver.  8,  “  This  shall  be  the  priest's  due  from  the  people and 
ver.  6,  “  And  if  a  Levite  come  from  any  of  thy  gates,"  etc.,  he  shall  hare  like  portions  to  eai 
with  all  his  brethren  the  Levites.  It  is  a  pure  assumption  to  say,  as  Colbmso  does,  that  the 
word  portion  must  be  qualified  by  sacrifices.  It  is  not  said  in  Deuteronomy.  It  is  specially 
guarded  against  in  Numbers  to  which  Deuteronomy  refers.  It  is  said  “  the  priests  the  Levites, 
all  the  tribe  of  Leri  shall  eat  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire,  and  his  inheritance,  as  he 
hath  said."  He  does  not  stop  to  say  what  portion  belongs  to  the  priests  and  what  to  the  Le¬ 
vites.  That  is  all  well  known.  That  there  is  a  peculiar  due  to  the  priests  in  distinction  from 
the  Levites  he  does  say.  But  as  to  the  details,  as  to  what  each  should  hare,  be  refers  to  the 
earlier  law.  In  this  eating  they  must  be  governed  by  its  provisions.  They  must  not  over¬ 
step  the  distinction  thus  drawn.  To  say  therefore  that  Deuteronomy  teaches  that  every  Levite 
might  eat  of  the  firings  of  the  Lord,  the  portion  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  priests,  is  not 
only  to  overlook  entirely  the  distinction  which  the  author  makes  impliedly  and  explicitly  be¬ 
tween  the  priests  and  Levites ;  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  insufficiency  in  these  offerings  to  meet 
the  most  simple  necessities  of  the  tribe,  but  charges  the  deuteronomist  with  the  folly — 
equally  flagrant  and  unaccountable  on  the  theory  of  the  critics  as  on  our  own — of  referring  to  » 
law  as  the  authority  for  his  own  regulation,  while  he  was  aiming  to  subvert  the  law,  and 
that  law  too  formulated  as  a  final  settlement  of  a  struggle  between  the  Levites  and  priests.  Bui, 
place  the  statement  in  Deuteronomy  beside  the  law  in  Numbers,  and  everything  is  dear  and 
consistent.  The  teachings  in  both  oases  are  one.  The  priests  the  Levites,  all  the  tribe  of  Levi,  are 
to  eat  the  offerings  of  the  Lord  made  by  fire  and  His  inheritance,  but  each  one  his  own  portion 
of  that  inheritance,  the  priest  his  part,  with  the  dues  from  the  people,  and  the  Levite  bis  portion  ; 
and  that  alike,  whether  having  his  dwelling  at  the  sanotuary,  or  coming  there  from  a  diatanoe, 
to  minister  or  serve  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God.* 

Little  need  be  said  here  in  regard  to  the  blessing  pronounced  or  implored  upon  Levi,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  8-11,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  exclusively  priestly  functions  are  attributed  to  every 
member  of  the  tribe,  and  therefore  every  Levite  either  is  or  may  be  a  priest.  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  tribe  and  the  individual  members  of  it.  What  is  true  for  one  is  not  necessa¬ 
rily  true  for  the  other.  Because  the  tribe  is  a  priestly  tribe,  it  does  not  follow  that  every  indi¬ 
vidual  in  it,  either  in  fact  or  right,  is  a  priest  in  the  strict  sense,  and  competent  to  priestly  func* 
tions.  It  is  the  tribe  which  is  here  regarded  in  the  person  of  its  representative,  not  Levi,  as 
Keil  holds,  although  he  is  the  anoestral  head  of  the  tribe,  nor  Moses,  who,  though  a  Levite,  is  no 
longer  of  one  tribe,  but  of  all — the  great  representative  and  leader  of  the  people;  but  Aaron, 
who  as  the  high-priest  in  his  person  and  offioe,  represents  his  tribe.  Kcrxiriif  (Rtl.  of  Israel,  p. 
99)  indeed  holds  that  because  “it  is  the  tribe  in  its  entirety  which  is  referred  to,  therefore  it  is 
not  to  Aaron  and  his  race,"  but  whoever  utters  the  blessing — “a  poet  presumably  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  the  second  Jeroboam,"  as  Kuehen  thinks,  or  Moses,  the  true  poet — he  must  have 
had  some  reason  for  saying  the  man  thy  holy  one  who  was  proved  at  Massah  and  Meribah.  Some 
one  was  tested.  It  was  not  the  tribe.  It  was  not  Levi.  There  was  no  distinction  between  the 
Levites  and  the  other  tribes  at  either  place.  But  as  the  plaoes  are  real,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  think  of  an  ideal  person.  Aaron  was  tried  at  Massah — the  murmurings  and  strivings  of  the 
people  were  a  test  to  the  faith  of  their  leaders.  By  a  natural  association — natural  at  least  to 
Moses,  who  uttered  these  blessings,  which  binds  the  oonduct  of  Aaron  (Lev.  x.  6)  with  that  of  the 
tribe  (Ex.  xxxii.  27) — he  passes  from  Aaron  to  the  tribe.  The  whole  tribe  has  vindicated  its 


be  deprived  of  certain  perquisites  which  wore  theirs,  when  the  animal  was  slain  a t  tho  door  of  the  tabernacle. 
That  the  earlier  prescribed  portions  are  not  mentioned  here,  is  no  evidence  at  all  that  the  law  did  not  exist, 
since,  as  Crams  well  observes,  M  the  custom  of  arguing  that  a  thing  does  not  exist  because  at  the  time  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  writer  It  is  not  referred  to  by  him,  is  a  curse  to  all  true  criticism,  and  cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.'* 
We  refer  for  fuller  details  on  the  portions  assigned  to  the  priests  and  the  law  with  respect  to  tithes  to  Schbo*- 
deb,  Intro.  g  iv.  19  and  20,  and  to  Crams,  The  Levitieal  Priest*,  pp.  24-64.  They  are  not  essential  to  the  specific 
point  before  us. 

*  "  It  is  a  carious  coincidence  (noticed  by  Cumas,  p.  31),  that  while  the  phrase  'offerings  made  by  fire  *  oc¬ 
curs  only  once  each  in  Deuteronomy,  Joshua,  and  8amuel,  it  is  found  four  times  in  Exodus,  forty-three 
times  in  Leviticus,  and  sixteen  times  in  Numbers,  and  yet  is  not  once  mentioned  by  the  priestly  author  of 
Chronicles,  who  according  to  the  critics  was  saturated  with  the  contents  of  Exodus— Numbers.'*  The  critics 
will  have  to  devise  some  new  programme — surely.  This  “ Chronicler”  is  a  troublesome  person  after  alL 
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sacred  character,  cleared  itself  by  its  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  golden 
calf,  from  the  curse  of  the  dying  patriarch  (Geo.  xlix.  5-7),  and  changed  that  curse  into  a  bless* 
ing  for  itself  and  for  all  Israel*  Hence  he  usee  the  plural  form  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  verses. 
It  was  there  that  the  tribe  won  its  priestly  designation  and  honor.  Then  specifying  the  priestly 
functions — which  as  the  Levites  assisted  in  the  service  are  attributed  to  the  tribe,  and  every 
priest  must  be  of  that  tribe— he  closes  his  blessing  with  a  return  to  the  singular  form,  and  with 
a  probable  allusion  to  the  rebellion  of  Korah,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  in  which  the  enemies  and 
haters  of  Levi  and  of  Aaren  met  a  fate  which  was  typioal  of  all  opposers.  Kushbx  argues,  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  of  the  history,  for  there  is  no  particle  of  evidenoe  that  the  Levites  were  proved 
at  Massah  or  Meribah,  against  the  associations  whioh  give  shape  and  form  to  the  blessing,  against 
the  progress  of  thought  in  the  blessing,  against  the  use  of  the  singular  form  at  its  beginning  and 
close,  that  the  use  of  the  plurals  in  vers.  9  and  10  11  prove  convincingly  ”  that  every  Lerite  might 
bear  the  Thummim  and  Urim.  Any  thing  is  convincing  to  those  who  start  with  a  foregone 
conclusion.  It  is  oertain  that  “to  put  inoense  before  the  Lord,  and  offer  whole  offerings  npon 
His  altar,”  are  exclusively  priestly  functions ;  but  to  claim  that  th4se  are  attributed  to  the  Levites 
in  general,  and  to  every  Levite  as  a  right,  is  to  ignore  the  facts  of  the  history  with  whioh  the 
blessing  is  fall— and  equally  full  upon  any  theory  as  to  its  authorship— historical  facts  whioh 
involve  the  distinction  In  the  tribe  between  the  priestly  and  non-priestly  Levites,  and  ignores 
that  constant  usage  of  language  by  which  we  attribute  to  a  whole  mass  or  body  what  is  true  in 
a  general  sense  of  all,  but  in  a  special  sense  only  of  its  representative  olass  or  individuals. 

It  only  remains  to  notioe  the  passage  in  Esek.  xliv.  10-16,  whioh  is  relied  upon  by  the  oritics 
as  showing  the  very  prooess  by  which  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites,  unknown 
in  Deuteronomy,  but  sharply  drawn  in  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  introduced  into 
the  history.  “We  know”  (Prof.  8mith,  Art .  Bib.  BneL  BritJ)  “mainly  from  Esek.  xliv.  that 
before  the  exile  the  strict  hierarchical  law  was  not  in  force,  apparently  never  had  been  in  force." 
We  have  here  the  origin  of  the  Levites,  or  “degraded  priests"  of  whom  Kuinbv  speaks  ( Rel . 
of  Israel ,  Vol.  II.,  p.  208).  We  may  pass  here  with  a  mere  allusion,  the  similarity  between 
Esekiel  and  oertain  ohapters  in  Levitious  (xvii.-xxvi.),  sinoe  that  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
faot  that  Esekiel  was  a  priest,  and  that  expressions  from  the  portions  of  the  law  whioh  concern 
the  priests  would  naturally  weave  themselves  into  his  discourse,  and  the  resemblances,  frequent  as 
they  are,  soaroely  modify  the  broad  differences  in  language  and  style  between  the  two  books. 
The  one  using  only  the  purest  Hebrew,  and  the  most  conoise  and  simple  style,  the  other  abound¬ 
ing  in  Chaldaio  forms  and  expressions,  and  often  diffuse  and  obscure.  The  oommon  reader  feels 
at  no  loss  as  to  what  is  meant  in  Levitious,  while  there  is  perhaps  no  Old  Testament  book  in  re¬ 
gard  to  whioh  he  feels  so  much  the  need  of  help.  (See  Curtiss,  The  Levitieal  Priest #,  p.  74  and 
note.)  That  the  Levites  spoken  of  in  Esek.  xliv.  10  are  priests,  is  dear  from  the  connection. 
“They  shall  not  oome  near  unto  me  to  do  the  office  of  a  priest  unto  me,  but  shall  bear  their 
shame."  They  are  exoluded  from  the  priesthood  in  whioh  they  once  shared.  Esekiel  does 
not  think  of  them,  nor  speak  of  them  as  non-priestly  Levites.  They  had  forfeited  their  priest¬ 
hood  by  their  unfaithfulness.  “We  know  that  the  house  of  Aaron  was  divided  into  two  branohes, 
Eleasar  and  Ithamar  (Num.  iii.  4).  According  to  the  Chronicler  (l  Chron.  xxiv.  1-5)  all  the 
priests  came  from  these  two  tribes.  The  line  of  Ithamar  was  cursed  in  the  person  of  Eli  (1  8am. 
ii.  86;  xlv.  8;  xxii.  9,  20;  1  Kings  ii.  26,  27;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  8,  6).  In  the  seoond  book  of  Sam¬ 
uel,  Zadok  and  Ablathar  appear  side  by  side  in  the  priesthood  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  85;  xix.  11),  from 
whioh  Abiathar,  a  descendant  of  Ithamar,  is  exoluded  by  8olomon  (1  Kings  ii.  27),  thus  leaving 
the  position  of  high-priest  to  Zadok  alone.  Henoeforth  the  posterity  of  Ithamar  occupy  an  inferior 
position.  Now  when  we  read  the  aooount  of  Josiah^  reformation  of  the  idolatrous  priests  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  8,  9),  who  are  called  brethren  of  the  other  priests,  and  then  turn  to  Back.  xliv.  10,  the 
whole  matter  becomes  dear.  In  ver.  15  of  the  same  chapter  the  priests  the  Levites,  the  sons  of 
Zadok,  are  mentioned  as  those  who  went  not  astray.  Who  then  are  the  Levites  spoken  of  ver. 
10-14,  but  descendants  of  Ithamar,  who  might  also  be  termed  Levitioal  priests,  who  were  de¬ 
graded  from  their  priestly  office  on  aooount  of  their  apostaoy  "  (Curtiss,  The  Levitieal  Priests , 
pp.  75,  76).  There  is  no  allusion  here,  therefore,  to  the  Levites  as  a  olass,  much  less  any  re- 
oord  of  the  prooess  by  whioh  they  came  into  existence. 

There  is  besides  the  dearest  evidenoe  that  the  distinction  between  priests  and  Levites  was 
already  well  known  at  Ezekiel’s  time,  and  long  before.  Ezra  himself,  whose  testimony  even  the  ori- 
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ties  will  not  impugn  (iii.  12),  recognises  this  distinction  ns  existing — and  implies  its  long  pre¬ 
vious  existence. 

The  theory,  moreover,  of  its  later  origin  is  incredible,  since  it  requires  us  to  believe  that 
this  fundamental  change,  affecting  so  large  a  class  of  the  tribe,  was  aooomplished  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  when  the  nation  was  agitated  by  internal  strifes,  and  overrun  by  foreign  enemies, 
and  that  it  was  completed  so  noiselessly,  that  all  traoes  of  it  disappear,  even  in  the  memories  of 
men  who  witnessed  it  going  on  under  their  eyes  (see  Deut.  the  People  e  Book ,  pp.  160,  161). 

But  the  passage  referred  to-lies  embedded  in  the  grand  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  prophet,  oh. 
xl.-xlviii.  It  cannot  be  wrested  out  of  its  connection,  and  made  to  serve  as  a  record  of  historical 
events,  or  as  a  basis  of  a  history  to  unfold  itself  in  the  immediate  future  of  God’s  people.  The 
whole  passage  is  symbolical  and  typical,  and  finds  its  full  realisation  in  the  Messianic  times. 
It  purports  to  be  a  vision.  Indeed  this  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  his  whole  prophecy. 
The  representation  was  not  intended  to  find  a  literal  and  exact  realisation.  Such  a  view  of  it 
would  imply  a  restoration  of  the  whole  44  Jewish  ceremonial  and  place  the  prophet  in  plain  con¬ 
tradiction  to  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testament.’*  In  this  ohapter,  xliv.,  he  passes  from 
the  Prince,  in  whom  is  represented  u  the  true  and  complete  harmony  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
order  in  the  days  of  Messiah,”  to  the  priests,  and  in  the  most  vivid  way  presents,  not  an/ 
class -distinction  between  priests  and  Levites,  but  the  distinction  between  the  priests,  the  false 
and  the  true,  the  profane  and  the  holy.  In  that  day  when  the  vision  in  its  true  sense  shall  be 
realised  (it  is  not  important  here  to  say  when,  or  precisely  in  what  sense),  the  sanctuary  in 
which  God  shall  dwell,  and  from  which  issue  the  life-giving  streams  of  water,  shall  no  more 
be  polluted  by  the  presenoe  of  the  unfaithful  and  andean.  But  the  sons  of  Zadok — Zadok 
the  typical  high-priest  of  the  Messianic  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  who  kept  the  charge  when 
Abiathar  proved  unfaithful — 44  Zadok  and  his  sons  who  kept  the  oharge  of  my  sanotuary  when 
the  obildreu  of  Israel  went  astray  from  me” — referring  not  to  a  particular  instance,  but  to 
their  general  course  in  the  history — stand  as  the  typical  representatives  of  the  true,  holy,  faith¬ 
ful  priests,  who  shall  minister  in  His  sanotuary.  44  His  very  name  (righteous),  and  what  is  histo¬ 
rically  known  of  him,  symbolised  him  as  the  type  of  the  true  priestly  character.  (Sec 
Sch&oxdkr,  on  Ezek .  tn  this  Commentary .  Also  Fairbairm  and  Havernick  on  Esekiel.)  The 
facts  of  the  history,  the  testimony  of  Exra  to  the  previous  existence  of  the  distinction  between 
priests  and  Levites,  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  it  is  olaimed  the  distinction  was  intro¬ 
duced,  the  connection  of  the  passage  with  the  apooalyptio  vision  of  the  prophet  and  its  typical 
oharaoter,  and  the  obvious  import  of  the  context  fairly  interpreted,  all  show  that  the  view  of  the 
oritios  is  untenable.  The  bridge  upon  whioh  they  olaim  to  pass  from  Deuteronomy  to  the 
hierarchical  law  in  Exodus— Numbers  will  not  bear  the  strain  upon  it.  It  breaks  down  under 
the  burden,  and  the  critics  fall  into  the  stream,  already  bearing  away  In  its  current  the  frag- 
mentists  and  the  dooumentarians. 


III.  THl  DIFFICULTIES  IEVOLVED  IH  TH1  TH10RT  Of  THE  ORITIOS. 

It  may  be  confidently  said  that  the  passages  in  Deuteronomy  relied  upon  by  the  critlos,  when 
submitted  to  a  fair  examination  in  their  connection,  and  in  the  light  of  the  admitted  design  of 
the  author,  not  only  fail  to  sustain  their  theory,  but  may  be  urged  in  favor  of  the  Mosaio  author¬ 
ship.  The  difference  in  language  and  style  between  it  and  the  central  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
in  its  references  to  the  customs  of  the  people,  the  regulations  and  institutions  of  the  law ;  in 
its  allusions  to  the  offioers,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  are  both  reooncilable  with  the  position  that 
Moses  wrote  these  discourses,  and  are  precisely  such  differences  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the 
circumstanoee  in  whioh  he  was  placed,  but  would  be  most  unnatural  to  any  one  writing  in  his 
name,  and  at  a  later  date.  The  absenoe  of  these  diversities  would  justify  a  strong  presumption, 
that  it  was  a  mere  frigid  and  lifeless  oopy  of  the  earlier  law — a  second  law,  and  yet  not  a  second 
— a  mere  useless  repetition,  serving  no  good  end  in  the  life  of  the  people,  and  without  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  its  position  in  the  canon. 

It  is  a  serious  objection  to  their  theory  that  it  rests  upon  a  pure  assumption.  It  is  avowedly 
based  upon  a  philosophic  view  as  to  man's  religious  nature.  The  Israelitish  religion  is  one  of 
the  different  religions  which  have  risen  out  of  the  germs  of  that  nature,  and  then  flourished 
and  decayed.  It  is  nothing  less  and  nothing  mere.  Its  reoords  are  to  be  examined  and  ex¬ 
plained  upon  this  basis.  The  theory  is  not  the  growth  of  a  careful  study  of  the  fhots  presented 
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— a  frame  in  which  they  may  be  set  and  explained;  but  the  facts  are  explained  aeoording 
to  the  demands  of  the  theory,  and  any  fleet,  however  well  attested,  which  refuses  to  bend  to  its 
demands,  whioh  will  not  take  its  place  at  their  bidding,  is  thrown  aside  at  onoe  as  impossible. 
A  supernatural  faotor  in  the  history  is  out  of  the  question.  A  miracle  Is  impossible.  The 
echoes  of  them  in  the  reoords  are  mere  ohildish  superstitions,  the  traditions  from  a  credulous 
age,  and,  of  course,  present  no  serious  olaim  for  examination.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  canvass 
the  evidence  for  that  which  Is  impossible.  It  would  not  be  unoharitable  perhaps  to  say,  in 
reply  to  all  this,  that  we  hare  here  the  real  animus  in  the  whole  effort.  It  is  the  superna¬ 
tural  contents  of  the  reoords  whioh  are  troublesome;  and  any  theory  which  dispenses  with 
these  is  welcome.  But  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  theory  is  assumed 
at  the  outset.  The  earlier  pages  of  Kusnim's  book  are  full  and  explioit.  He  not  only  admits 
it,  but  olaims  this  as  his  position. 

We  must  oontent  ourselves  with  a  mere  reference  for  the  most  part  to  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  this  theory. 

1.  The  phraseology  of  the  book,  its  archaic  forms,  its  freedom  from  Aramaisms,  which 
would  naturally  and  almost  unavoidably  have  found  their  way  into  its  language  had  it  been 
written  by  Hilkiah  or  any  other  person  of  Josiah’s  time,  lies  directly  in  the  faoe  of  their 
Yiew.  The  indisposition  to  ohange  in  the  Semitic  races,,  either  in  language  or  customs,  will 
scarcely  meet  the  demands  whioh  this  theory  makes.  For  the  lapse  of  centuries,  eventful  in 
great  changes  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  people,  and  in  their  relation  to  other  nations,  in  the 
progress  of  whioh  the  people  have  been  drawn  more  and  more  into  connection  with  great  na- 
tions,  using  to  some  extent  dialects  kindred  with  their  own,  could  not  have  failed  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  upon  their  tongue,  whioh  would  have  revealed  itself  in  a  work  designed  for  popular 
effect,  and  wearing  therefore  a  popular  dress. 

2.  It  may  fairly  be  objeoted  to  this  view  that  the  oritios  are  so  far  apart  in  their  conclusions. 
They  are  agreed  only  upon  this,  that  Moses  is  not  its  author ;  and  that  certain  parts  of  the 
records  are  distinguishable  from  each  other,  by  the  terms  which  are  used  for  the  name  of  God. 
Beyond  this  they  are  all  at  sea.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  a  wide  diversity  in  the  various 
schools,  each  of  which  claims  with  equal  confidence  that  it  has  the  truth,  but  that  within  the 
same  school  there  are  all  shades  of  opinion.  Prof.  Smith  denies  the  Mosaio  authorship,  sub¬ 
stantially  and  to  an  extent  verbally,  npon  Kubnbr’s  grounds,  while  still  claiming  that  it  is  a 
part  of  the  inspired  word.  Kubkbr  rejects  altogether  the  idea  of  inspiration,  though  recog¬ 
nising  a  substratum  of  facts  underlying  the  recorded  history,  while  the  Christian  Bishop  of 
Natal,  admitting  In  the  earlier  stages  of  his  inquiries,  that  possibly  Moses  may  have  been  an 
historical  oharaoter,  is  now  disposed  to  question  his  existence,  and  thinks  the  less  said  about  him 
the  better.  There  is  as  little  agreement  of  oourse  as  to  the  time  of  its  origin,  as  with  re¬ 
spect  to  its  character  and  authorship.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  there  must  be  some  grave  error  in 
the  premises  they  assume,  or  in  the  prooess  of  their  investigations,  which  leaves  them  in  such 
uncertainty  in  their  conclusions.  Kubken  admits  that  “  some  of  the  results  of  oritioal  re¬ 
search  lack  that  oertainty  and  precision  which  is  desirable;  but  this  does  not  detraot  from  the 
oertainty  of  the  main  point.”  But  this  main  point  is  either  assumed — and  it  is  ea*y  to  agree 
in  a  pure  assumption — or  it  rests  upon  these  minor  details  and  results  “  which  lack  oer¬ 
tainty,”  and  about  which  therefore  there  is  such  diversity  among  the  critics.  The  conclu¬ 
sions  cannot  be  more  certain  or  credible  than  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest. 

3.  The  oritios  have  great  difficulty  in  finding  any  period  in  the  history  when  a  book  like  Deu¬ 
teronomy  could  have  secured  an  entranoe  into  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  That  it  could 
have  arisen  at  the  time  of  Moses,  as  it  claims  to  have  done,  is  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but 
leaving  out  of  view  the  few  brief  passages  upon  which  they  rest  their  proof  of  its  later  date,  it 
is  admitted  by  the  critics  themselves.  For  on  their  theory  it  assumes  to  have  its  origin  then 
and  there.  All  the  requisites  for  its  appearance  were  at  hand.  The  peoplo  were  familiar  with 
the  art  of  writing;  the  stage  in  the  history  whioh  they  had  reached  demanded  just  such  a  book; 
the  relation  of  Moses  to  the  people  in  the  past,  and  his  natural  solioitude  for  their  future,  gave 
the  impulse  to  its  composition,  and  Moses  stands  confessed  by  all  the  one  person  in  the  history 
most  riobly  endowed  with  all  the  qualifications  for  the  work.  There  is  no  such  combination  of 
favoring  circumstances  at  any  subsequent  period  in  the  history.  The  discovery  of  the  book  of  the 
law  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xxii.  8)  in  the  days  of  Josiah  is  eagerly  seised  upon  as  affording  a 
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door  of  escape  from  the  difficulty.  But  aside  from  this  record,  it  is  veil  nigh  certain 
no  one  would  have  fixed  upon  this  period.  There  is  nothing  in  its  characteristic  features  favoring 
such  a  supposition.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  special  literary  activity,  such  as  the  critics 
claim.  The  whole  period — Josiah  reigned  only  twenty-one  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  book 
of  the  law — was  a  reformative,  but  not  a  creative  period.  The  ruling  feature  was  that  of  compa¬ 
rison  with  some  previous  age,  not  of  origination.  It  was  a  time  of  temporary  prosperity,  bat  not  of 
quiet  or  of  high  expectations.  There  was  no  opening  future  like  that  which  gleams  upon  us 
in  Deuteronomy.  The  people  were  disturbed  by  fears  and  jealousies,  and  agitated  by  the  conflicts 
of  the  great  world  powers  in  which  they  shared,  and  in  which  Josiah  himself  fell.  There  is  no 
person  who  figures  in  the  history  to  whom  such  a  work  could  be  attributed.  He  is  pre-eminently 
the  “great  unknown.”  Even  on  the  supposition  that  it  could  have  originated  at  that  time,  bow  is 
its  introduction  to  be  explained?  How  did  it  secure  universal  and  unquestioned  acceptance 
among  the  people — among  the  opposing  literary  and  religious  parties  of  whom  the  critics  speak— 
and  some  of  whom  at  least  must  have  been  violently  hostile  to  its  whole  tendency  and  result; 
how  came  it  to  have  such  acceptance  when,  according  to  the  critics,  its  whole  object  was  to  effect 
such  changes  in  the  religious  life  and  institutions,  to  restrict  the  people  in  the  mode  of  worship,  to 
lay  upon  them  heavy  burdens,  to  deprive  the  Levites  of  their  birthright  and  heritage,  or  if  not  to 
do  all  this,  yet  to  furnish  a  ground  andj  ratification  for  such  changes  ?  how  could  it  thus  win  its 
way  against  necessarily  opposing  tendencies,  and  yet  leave  no  sign  or  trace  of  any  struggle  in  the  hie- 
tory,  and  no  allusion  to  it  even,  unless  it  is  found  in  the  apocalyptic  and  symbolic  language  of  Ena* 
kiel ;  by  wresting  a  passage  which  manifestly  portrays  ideally  the  glorious  Messianic  future  and  turn¬ 
ing  it  into  a  mere  reference  to  a  supposed  or  real  past.  It  is  at  least  a  difficult  problemto  solve. 

4.  The  literary  problem  involved  in  their  supposition  is  still  more  difficult.  It  is  not  merely 
that  some  author  of  Josiah’s  time,  or  a  century  earlier  or  later,  assumed  the  position  of  Moses, 
spake  in  his  name,  translated  himself  into  a  remote  past,  and  gives  his  work  the  color  and 
stamp  it  would  have  borne  had  it  been  written  then ;  and  this  so  successfully- — that  even  if  his 
learned  contemporaries  regarded  it  as  a  clever  ficti<m,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  imposed 
upon,  received  it  as  a  genuine  Mosaic  production,  and  as  of  inspired  authority — and  with  such 
admirable  skill  that  it  has  escaped  detection  until  recent  criticism  has  brought  it  to  light.  Even 
this  would  place  Deuteronomy  without  a  literary  parallel.  There  have  been  numerous  works  of  this 
class,  but  none  constructed  with  such  skill  and  genius  as  this  theory  implies.  But  this  is  the  easiest 
part  of  the  problem.  The  plan  of  the  book,  simple  and  natural,  if  it  sprang  from  Moses,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  promised  land,  reveals  the  very  highest  art  if  it  was  written  centuries  later 
and  under  entirely  different  conditions ;  the  frequent  and  almost  countless  allusions,  minute, 
unexpected  and  yet  natural,  coming  out,  as  it  were,  uncalled-for,  from  a  personal  experience 
and  share  in  the  history,  from  a  memory  full  with  the  events  as  of  yesterday,  references  which 
bear  the  most  unquestionable  proof  that  they  were  unstudied ;  the  impressive  tone  and  spirit 
which  breathes  through  all  its  utterances,  the  glowing  fervor  and  love,  the  tender  and  yet 
faithful  reproof  and  warning,  the  yearning  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  and  their 
loyalty  to  Jehovah ;  to  suppose  all  this  accomplished  by  a  fictitious  author,  aud  through  these 
long  discourses  without  onoe  seriously  tripping,  or  in  any  way  betraying  himself,  is  well  nigh 
incredible.  This  would  be  true  in  any  age,  and  with  the  most  abundant  materials  on  which  to 
work.  But  it  is  simply  amazing  on  the  theory  of  the  critics.  For  the  periods  prior  to  that  at 
which  they  suppose  this  great  work  was  written  were  destitute  of  any  literary  activity.  The 
prophets  even,  as  Kuenen  holds,  had  just  begun  to  commit  their  works  to  writting.  Dim  and 
floating  traditions — a  discordant,  unreliable  and  crude  mass  of  memories,  through  which  the  critic, 
with  all  his  acumen,  and  with  the  light  of  their  later  works,  threads  his  way  with  the  utmost  dif¬ 
ficulty,  fill  up  the  past.  It  is  upon  these  materials  only  that  the  author  must  ave  wrought. 
Around  here  and  there  a  shadowy  fact,  a s  c.  p.  that  there  was  probably  an  enslaved  people  in 
Egypt,  such  a  person  as  Moses,  a  journey  across  the  desert,  and  Canaan  in  prospect,  the  author 
has  framed  these  marvellous  discourses.  He  has  not  only  created  his  diction,  but  created  his  facts, 
created  his  institutions — facts  and  institutions  which  are  vital  to  the  liistory,  and  has  done  it 
in  such  a  way  that  his  own  people  and  succeeding  ages  have  lived  in  the  faith  that  Mosea  spake 
and  commanded  what  the  author  has  here  attributed  to  him. 


5.  But  the  great  difficulty  which  this  theory  must  meet  and  explain  is  the  moral  difficulty. 
The  author  personates  the  great  Lawgiver  in  order  to  gain  acceptance  for  his  venture,  and 
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then  impart  to  it  greater  authority  and  force.  It  is  a  11  legislative  programme/*  in  the  terms  of 
the  critics,  in  which  the  author  puts  his  words  into  the  mouth  of  Moses,  or,  in  plainer  words,  a  pious 
fraud,  resorted  to  in  order  to  bring  the  people  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  view  of  the  law.  If 
he  did  not  act  upon  the  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  he  was  conscious  of  a  purpose  to 
deceive.  His  whole  success  depended  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  deception  was  practiced. 

It  is  difficult  and  indeed  impossible  to  justify  the  deception.  The  moral  judgment  of  men  is  every¬ 
where  prompt  and  clear  in  its  condemnation.  Even  the  critics  accept  this  judgment  in  their 
very  statements,  by  which  they  apologize  for  the  forgery.  “  The  people  had  not  yet  learned  to 
lay  weight  on  questions  of  authorship.1'  **  As  ancient  writers  are  not  accustomed  to  distinguish 
historical  data  from  historical  deductions,  he  naturally  presents  his  views  in  dramatic  form  in 
the  mouth  of  Moses”  (Prof.  Smith,  Art.  Bib .  Ency.  Brit.).  “ At  a  time  when  notions  about 
literary  property  were  yet  in  their  infancy,  an  action  of  this  kind  was  not  regarded  as  unlawful. 
Men  used  to  perpetrate  such  fictions  as  these  without  any  qualms  of  conscience”  (Kuexex, 
Bel.  of  brael,  VoL  IL,  pp.  18,  19).  The  Dutch  professor  at  least  cannot  describe  the  fiction  with¬ 
out  showing  clearly  his  own  moral  estimate  of  it.  But  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  “  that  forgery 
was  ever  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  we  regard  it  now.”  The  moral  sense  of  men  is  the 
same  at  all  times,  and  although  it  may  be  greatly  perverted  in  any  given  case,  it  has  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  say,  that  it  was  both  mean  and  wicked  for  an  author  to  plume  himself  in  another’s  colors. 
The  analogy  sought  in  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  which  is  attributed  to  Solomon,  affords  no  relief. 

For  the  Preacher  only  claims  to  give  that  view  of  life  which  results  from  large  experience,  and 
great  practical  wisdom,  of  which  Solomon  was  the  most  perfect  representative.  Solomon  is  al¬ 
luded  to,  not  personally,  but  in  his  representative  character.  It  is  personified  wisdom  who  speaks.  • 
Those  to  whom  the  book  came  would  understand  this  at  once ;  and  no  deception,  therefore,  even 
on  the  supposition  that  Solomon  did  not  write  it  was  practiced.  But  Deuteronomy  claiihs  to 
be  the  work  of  Moses.  In  every  form  it  is  attributed  to  him  personally.  It  is  no  dramatic  pro¬ 
gramme,  but  an  authoritative  law,  an  absolute  rule  of  life.  The  author,  whoever  he  was,  speaks 
as  if  deeply  conscious  of  his  divine  commission.  He  claims  the  most  implicit  obedience  on  that 
ground.  “Ye  shaU  not  add  unto  the  word  which  I  command  you,  neither  shall  ye  diminish 
aught  from  it.”  See  also  xii.  32 ;  xxxi.  1,  and  other  similar  passages.  There  is  nothing  wanting 
which  can  aggravate  the  offence.  He  speaks  in  the  name  of  God,  as  one  who  stands  face  to  face  with 
God,  with  the  very  highest  authority ;  treating  with  the  greatest  reverence  and  freedom  the  laws  and 
institutions  of  which  he  speaks ;  claiming  to  shape  and  direct  all  that  is  vital  in  the  spiritual 
interests  of  the  people ;  pronouncing  the  heaviest  censures  and  penalties  upon  those  who  spake  in 
the  name  of  God,  and  were  not  commanded  to  do  bo,  and  yet  consciously,  deliberately  and  de¬ 
signedly  palms  off  his  own  work  for  that  which  it  is  not — sets  bis  hand  to  a  false  claim,  and  calls 
down  upon  himself  his  own  condemnation.  The  offence  is  not  individual.  The  theory  assumes 
necessarily  a  conspiracy  of  all  the  best  men  of  the  age  in  abetting  and  promoting  the  fraud. 
Whatever  we  may  assume  as  to  the  intelligence  and  culture  of  the  people  with  respect  to  their 
law,  the  prophets,  the  priests,  the  Levites,  were  familiar  with  its  provisions.  The  King  could 
not  have  been  entirely  ignorant.  The  history  shows  that  he  was  not.  The  work  of  reformation 
began  before  the  book  of  the  law  was  discovered  in  the  temple.  That  gave  new  impetus  and 
completeness  to  it.  If  therefore  this  book  was  not  really  discovered,  but  newly  written,  by 
Hilkiah,  or  by  some  one  with  his  cognizance  and  authority,  the  king,  and  priests,  and  prophets,  all 
the  better-informed  among  the  people,  combined  to  lend  their  influence  to  the  imposture.  No 
such  work  could  have  secured  acceptance  with  the  people,  without  their  aid,  much  less  against 
their  opposition.  The  astonishment  and  sorrow  which  the  king  expresses,  his  own  humiliation, 
his  earnest  call  upon  the  people  to  repentance,  were,  in  large  measure,  assumed.  It  was  a  part 
of  the  concerted  arrangement,  by  which  this  book,  so  skillfully  prepared,  was  to  introduce 
these  great  changes  into  the  life  of  the  people,  as  the  critics  claim,  or  at  least  stamp  them,  so  far 
as  they  had  grown  into  use,  with  a  pretended  divine  authority.  The  moral  judgment  of  men, 
the  Christian  conscience,  revolts  from  such  a  supposition.  It  is  difficult  to  oonceive  of  a  good 
man,  and  the  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  indisputably  a  good  man,  seeking  the  good  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  stooping  to  such  a  fraud ;  it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  the  great  body  of  good  men  should 
have  united  in  it  It  is  not  only  incredible ;  it  is  absurd.  For  goodness  and  fraud — fraud  deli¬ 
berate  and  persisted  in,  and  on  such  themes  and  interests  as  this  book  discusses  are  irreconcilable. 


They  are  mutually  destructive  of  each  other. 
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IV.  TH*  POSITIVE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  MOSAIC  AUTHORSHIP. 

Fairly  weighing  the  difficulties  which  each  theory  involves,  the  scales  preponderate  on  the 
side  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  But  it  is  not  a  balance  of  difficulties  and  probabilities  upon 
which  the  decision  is  to  rest.  There  is  strong  positive  evidence  that  Deuteronomy  is  what  it 
claims  to  be,  the  work  of  Moses. 

1.  Its  own  express  and  repeated  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  internal  character  of  the 
book.  Its  contents,  its  tone  and  spirit,  the  tenderness  and  urgency  of  its  entreaties,  the  full 
consciousness  it  everywhere  breathes  that  the  author  speaks  with  divine  authority,  particularly 
the  manner  in  which  the  inward  experiences  of  Moses  are  referred  to — his  whole  heart  laid  open 
to  us — his  sacred  communings  with  God  (chaps,  iii.  23-23;  ix.  26-29),  coming  out  as  freely  as  his 
words  to  men,  and  without  once  betraying  the  hand  of  a  mere  pretender,  all  this  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  really  Moses  who  speaks.  Still  further,  the  warnings  not  only  against  the  forms  of  idol- 
atiy  prevalent  in  Canaan,  but  against  worldliness  and  pride,  against  a  spurious  liberality  towards 
the  Canaanites,  against  self-righteousness  on  the  ground  of  their  peculiar  calling  and  privileges, 
are  all  natural  at  the  time  of  Moses,  but  are  without  any  force  at  the  time  of  Manasseh  or 
Josiah.  It  has  been  well  said :  “  If  Deuteronomy  be  only  the  production  of  some  timorous  re¬ 
former,  who  conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  tried  to  borrow  dignity  and  weight  from  the  name  of 
Moses,  then  assuredly  all  arguments  drawn  from  internal  evidence  for  the  composition  of  any 
work  are  utterly  useless.” 

2.  The  historical  argument  in  favor  of  this  view  which  belongs  here,  cannot  be  over-stated. 
It  is  difficult  even  to  outline  it  in  any  brief  space.  The  book  purports  to  have  been  spoken  by  Moses 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  dreary  march  through  the  wilderness 
and  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan.  The  historical  allusions  all  harmonise  with  this.  It  re¬ 
fers  to  Canaan  as  just  before  the  people.  “  When  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  bring  thee  into  the  land 
whither  thou  goest  to  possess  it or  “  the  land  which  he  sware  unto  thy  fathers  to  give  thee.” 
4<  For  the  Lord  thy  God  bringeth  thee  into  a  good  land.”  “  Thou  art  to  pass  over  Jordan  this 
day,  to  go  in  to  possess  nations  greater  and  mightier  than  thyself.”  Understand  there¬ 
fore  that  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee  not  this  good  land  to  possess  it  for  thy  righteousness.” 
This  is  the  mode  of  reference,  in  constantly  recurring  passages  all  through  the  book.  The 
goodly  land  is  not  theirs  in  possession ;  it  is  soon  to  be  theirs ;  they  are  about  to  enter  it;  it  is  just 
before  them.  The  references  are  precisely  what  they  should  be,  if  the  people  actually  stood  as  it 
represents  them  as  standing,  upon  the  borders  of  their  inheritance,  and  longing  for  its  possession.* 

The  historical  references  to  other  nations  are  equally  fitting  and  striking.  The  tribes  of 
Canaan,  the  Amalekites,  etc.,  are  the  foes  of  Israel,  whom  they  are  commanded  to  destroy. 
8uch  a  command  would  plainly  have  been  out  of  place  at  a  later  date,  when  these  nations  had 
either  ceased  to  exist,  or  were  so  enfeebled  that  they  no  longer  endangered  the  welfare  of  Israel ; 
and  when  the  people  were  struggling  for  their  existence  between  the  great  world-powers,  whose 
vast  armies  swept  across  their  borders.  On  the  other  hand,  we  search  in  vain  through  all  these 
discourses  for  a  clear  reference  to  those  mighty  nations,  which  could  not  well  have  been  wanting 
had  the  book  been  written  at  a  later  date.  There  are  indeed  prophetic  hints  of  their  existence  and 
power  in  the  pictures  of  Israel's  sad  future  which  it  presents;  but  they  lie  only  in  the  most  distant 
horizon.  All  the  nations  alluded  to,  friendly  or  hostile,  are  those,  and  those  only,  who  stood 
around  the  chosen  people  of  God,  at  the  time  at  which  these  discourses  claim  to  have  been  spoken. 

The  book  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  the  desert,  which  according  to  its  own  statement 
Israel  had  just  left  behind  it.  The  shadow  of  that  great  and  terrible  wilderness  still  rested 
upon  the  mind  of  speaker  and  his  hearers.  Its  air  seems  to  surround  them.  The  acacia  groves 
in  which  they  are  resting  remind  them,  by  contrast,  of  the  dreary  road  along  which  they  have 
marched.  The  memories  of  the  desert  are  fresh  and  vivid,  and  give  coloring  to  the  exhortations 


•  And  the  reference  is  uniform.  It  never  implies  that  they  were  already  in  Canaan.  For  the  passages  which 
seem  to  imply  this,  are  either  spoken  of  the  East  Jordan  possessions,  or  are  such  that  in  their  connection  they 
will  not  bear  the  construction  the  critics  put  upon  them.  Such  an  apparent  later  reference  is  said,  e.  to  be  found 
in  chap.  xix.  14,  and  yet  the  speaker  guards  against  this  inference  when  he  says,  following  the  phrase,  “  which 
they  of  old  time  have  set  in  thine  inheritance/'  by  the  words  which  thou  shall  inherit,  in  the  land  that  the 


Lord  thy  God  giosth  thee. 
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and  warnings  of  the  speaker.  If  the  people  are  to  be  roused  to  greater  courage  it  is  by  the  re¬ 
membrance  that  “  the  Lord  bare  thee,  as  a  man  beareth  his  son,  in  the  wilderness  and  all  the  way 
that  ye  went.19  They  are  called  to  trust  in  the  Lord,  for  14  He  knoweth  thy  walking  through 
this  great  wilderness,  these  forty  yean  the  Lord  thy  God  bath  been  with  thee,  thou  hast  lacked 
nothing.’’  To  impress  them  with  reverence  and  awe,  they  are  taken  back  to  the  scene  at  Horeb 
(chap.  iv.  10) ;  to  guard  them  against  pride  and  self-righteousness,  they  are  reminded  of  their  con¬ 
duct  in  the  wilderness  (viii.  1-6  and  15*17;  ix.  22,  23;  xi.  6-7);  the  freshness  and  verdure  of 
Canaan,  with  its  abundance  of  water,  is  set  over  against  the  drought  and  sterility  of  the  desert ; 
the  orderly  worship  in  the  land  of  promise,  stands  in  contrast  with  the  usages  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  (xii.  8) ;  the  curses  denounced  upon  the  unfaithful  are  colored  by  their  experiences  there 
(xxviii.  22-24) ;  and  the  song  and  blessing  are  full  of  its  imagery.  No  one  can  read  the  book 
without  feeling  that  it  was  written  by  one  who  was  not  only  familiar  with  the  desert,  but  whose 
life  was  full  of  its  experiences,  whose  thoughts  and  language  breathe  its  veiy  air. 

It  is  still  more  remarkable  for  its  references  to  Egypt  The  impression  that  these  references 
make  is  so  strong,  that  Ewald  holds  that  the  supposed  author  of  Deuteronomy  was  some 
learned  Jew,  at  the  lime  of  Manasseh,  who  lived  in  Egypt,  and  thus  became  familiar  with  the 
Egyptian  usages*  It  is  not  so  much  the  frequent  allusions  to  Israel’s  residence  and  condition  in 
Egypt  but  to  the  Egyptian  usages  in  mining,  agriculture,  modes  of  warfare,  ritual  of  worship, 
eta  It  underlies  the  law  of  kindness  towards  servants  and  strangers,  it  constitutes  a  striking 
feature  in  the  promises  and  curses  of  the  covenant,  and  comes  out  even  in  the  law  of  the  king. 
(For  the  references,  see  Schroxdeb,  Intro.  {  vi.  pp.  37,  33).  The  book,  therefore,  is  so  far  just 
what  it  purports  to  be.  It  is  entirely  natural  in  all  its  historical  references  if  it  was  written  by 
Moses,  and  most  unnatural  on  the  supposition  of  another  author  and  a  later  date. 

3.  Its  relation  to  the  earlier  and  later  books  shows  that  it  stands  in  its  true  position  in  the 
canon,  and  is  therefore  the  work  of  Moses.  It  implies  everywhere  the  knowledge  of  the  histori¬ 
cal  contents  and  legislation  of  the  preceding  books.  How  untenable  the  position  of  the  critics, 
that  Deuteronomy  is  earlier  than  the  books  of  Exodus — Numbers,  is,  appears  from  the  mode  in 
which  these  historical  events  are  alluded  to.  They  are  not  recorded,  but  simply  referred  to  as 
fully  recorded  in  the  earlier  writings.  They  are  presupposed  as  well  known.  Thus  he  alludes  to 
the  bondage  in  Egypt  (chap.  iv.  20;  v.  6, 15;  vi.  12, etc.);  to  the  passover  (xvi.  1-8);  to  the  pil« 
lar  of  cloud  and  fire  (xxxL15);  to  the  nmnna  (viii.  3);  to  the  war  with  Amalek  (xxv.  17-19); 
to  the  law-giving  at  Sinai  (iv.  11*15) ;  to  the  residence  of  Moses  in  the  Mount,  and  the  double 
tables  of  the  law  (ix.  6 ;  x.  5) ;  to  the  law  of  leprosy  (xxiv.  8) ;  to  the  sin  of  Miriam  (xxiv.  9),  a 
passage  which  is  utterly  without  meaning  unless  we  go  back  to  the  earlier  history  in  Numbers. 
It  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  this  kind.  They  are  so  numerous,  and  the  references  are  so 
natural  and  unstudied,  that  the  great  body  even  of  the  critics,  until  the  present  day,  have  held 
that  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch  must  have  been  known  to  the  author  of  Deuteronomy.  The 
same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to  the  whole  Sinaitic  legislation.  Deuteronomy  refers  to  these 
laws,  e.  g.j  the  laws  about  food  (comp.  chap.  xiv.  with  Lev.  xi.)  the  law  with  respect  to  servants 
(Deut.  xv.  12-15  Exod.  xxi.  1-4) ;  the  law  with  respect  to  murder  (Deut.  xix.  11-13;  Exod.  xxi. 
12-15) ;  the  law  for  the  annual  feasts  (Deut.  xvi. ;  Exod.  xii.  1  seq. ;  Lev.  xxiii.  seq.) ;  and  so  more 
or  less  fully  through  the  whole  code,  always  implying  that  the  fuller  and  detailed  legislation  was 
well  known  both  to  speaker  and  hearers. 

If  it  is  full  of  references  to  the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  whole  after-history,  poetiy, 
and  prophecy  presuppose  its  existence.  The  line  of  proof  which  runs  through  the  history  is  many- 
stranded.  It  is  only  when  the  different  threads  are  followed  up,  and  united  into  one  that  we 
fully  appreciate  its  strength.  It  seems  clear,  e.  .,  from  the  passage  in  Ezra  which  speaks  of  the 
weeping  of  the  ancient  men,  who  had  seen  the  glory  of  the  first  temple,  with  the  shouts  of  the 
younger  generation  at  its  restoration,  that  the  first  temple  had  been  an  object  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  It  was  connected  with  their  most  precious  interests  as  a  nation.  Their  whole  life, 
popular,  civil  and  religious.,  centered  in  it  If  it  stood  in  its  glory,  and  had  this  place  in  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  as  we  know  it  did  about  600  B.  c.,  it  must  have  been  built  long  before.  It 
could  not  have  won  this  place,  and  drawn  into  connection  with  itself  all  that  concerned  the  na¬ 
tions  welfare  in  any  brief  period.  The  restoration  of  the  temple  points  beyond  any  reasonable 
question  to  the  temple  of  Solomon.  But  the  existence  of  the  temple,  with  its  altar,  carries  with 
it,  more  or  less  fully,  the  feasts  and  sacrifices,  the  whole  ceremonial  law,  and  this  implies  the  moral 
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law,  since  the  sacrifices  and  altar  have  no  significance  except  as  instituted  to  atone  for  the 
breaches  of  the  moral  law.  At  the  time  of  Solomon,  therefore,  the  whole  law,  with  its  institu¬ 
tions  and  officers,  was  in  full  operation.  But  without  insisting  upon  this,  or  upon  kindred 
statements  in  tjje  history  which  are  inexplicable,  except  upon  the  supposition  of  the  earlier  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  law  (see  1  Kings  xii.  32,  and  comp.  1  Kings  xviii.  40  with  Deut.  xiiL  5  and  xviii. 
20),  it  is  certain  that  Deuteronomy  existed  at  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  prayer  of  Solomon  (1 
Kings  viiL),  at  the  dedication  of  the  temple,  is  full  of  real  and  verbal  allusions  to  the  earlier 
book.  Its  tone  and  language  are  deuteronomic.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  author  of  Deuterono¬ 
my  or  the  “  programme”  copied  from  Solomon,  for  in'  that  case  we  shall  have  to  explain  how 
Solomon  came  by  that  knowledge  of  Moses  and  his  work,  with  which  the  prayer  is  full;  we 
should  have  to  feign  a  tradition  from  which  he  has  drawn  so  largely,  and  of  which  there  is  no 
evidence.  But  if  Solomon  had  the  copy  of  this  law,  which  as  king  he  was  required  to  have,  and 
with  respect  to  which,  as  we  have  seen  already,  he  had  received  the  solemn  charge  from  David 
his  father,  then  all  is  natural.  The  tone  and  coloring  of  his  prayer  is  just  what  we  should 
have  expected.  It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise.  He  would  naturally  clothe  his  peti¬ 
tions  in  the  terms  of  the  book  most  intimately  connected  with  his  religious  life.  He  was  here, 
too,  leading  the  devotions  of  the  people,  and  uses  terms  and  phrases  with  which  they  were  familiar. 
His  prayer,  therefore,  is  a  testimony  that  Deuteronomy  was  known  to  him  and  known  to  the 
people.  But  this  implies  its  long  previous  existence.  Since  no  book  could  thus  have  entered 
into  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  and  have  formed  the  vehicle  of  its  thoughts  and  feeliugs  in 
its  communion  with  God,  unless  they  had  long  been  familiar  with  it.  A  moulding  and  shaping 
power  like  this  is  only  the  growth  of  time.  We  meet  with  allusions  to  Deuteronomy  in  the  books 
of  Samuel ;  and  allusions  of  a  kind  which  show  that  the  people  were  familiar  with  it,  that  it  had 
left  its  impress  upon  their  views  and  language.  Joab  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  3)  speaks  to  the  king,  re¬ 
monstrating  against  his  course,  in  words  borrowed  from  Deuteronomy  (i.  11).  Tamar  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  12)  reproves  her  seducer  by  a  reference  to  the  deuteronomic  law  (xxii.  21).*  It  is  not 
only  the  king,  prophets,  priests,  but  the  common  people  who  thus  advert  to  the  law,  as  found  in 
Deuteronomy,  and  thus  show  that  this  law  was  read  to  the  people,  as  Moses  commanded.  It  is 
incredible  that  these  incidents — and  they  are  inwoven  in  the  history,  as  having  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults — should  have  been  inserted  in  the  narrative  in  order  to  give  a  basis  for  the  law,  which  was 
not  written,  according  to  the  critics,  until  centuries  after  their  occurrence. 

The  whole  plan  and  significance  of  the  book  of  Ruth  turns  upon  the  Levirate  law  in  Deuterono¬ 
my,  xxv.  5-10.  The  custom  is  unquestionably  of  earlier  date,  but  the  law  which  regulates  it, 
which  prescribes  its  limitation  and  the  manner  of  enforcing  it,  is  found  only  here.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  observe,  as  showing  that  the  law  was  not  of  recent  origin  when  the  book  of  Ruth  was 
written,  that  the  usage  as  to  the  loosing  of  the  shoe  prescribed  in  the  law,  is  referred  to  as  com¬ 
paratively  out  of  date  (Ruth  iv.  7).  No  reasonable  person  can  well  doubt  that  the  law  in  Deu¬ 
teronomy  was  older  than  the  narrative  in  Ruth  which  refers  to  it,  and  older  by  generations,  for 
it  is  referred  to  as  fixing  the  usage  in  a  former  time,  which  was  then  passing  out  of  vogue.  W e 
have  already  shown  how  fully  Joshua  implies  the  deuteronomic  law.  It  could  not  have  been 
written  indeed  had  not  Deuteronomy  preceded  it.  The  history,  therefore,  from  the  time  of  Ears 
back  to  Joshua  presupposes  Deuteronomy. 

What  is  true  of  the  history  is  true  also  of  the  poetry.  Apart  from  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  which 
claims  to  be  Mosaic,  and  carries  in  its  whole  tone  and  structure  the  evidence  that  the  claim  is  true^ 
and  which  is  full  of  striking  resemblances  to  Deuteronomy,  we  have  the  grand  eulogies  upon 
the  law  in  the  nineteenth  and  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalms.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  date  of  the  latter  of  these  Psalms,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  former  was  the  work  of 
David,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was.  It  bean  his  name  in  its  title,  and  its 
internal  character  reveals  his  hand.  But  this  Psalm  is  not  only  a  eulogy  upon  the  law,  show¬ 
ing  how  it  was  regarded  at  that  time,  but  is  full  of  deuteronomic  terms  in  its  description  of  the 
law,  and  has  express  reference  to  it  (comp.  v.  13;  Deut  xviL  12, 13:  v.  17;  Deut  xxxiL  4,  31). 
The  thirty-second  and  fifty-first  Psalms  reveal  to  us  the  experience  of  David,  which  implies  a 
knowledge  of  the  law — and  the  law  substantially  as  we  have  it  in  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch — as 


•  8ee  Deuteronomy  the  People'*  Book,  pp.  209-211,  and  in  this  connection  Stanley  Lsethm,  The  Structure  of  tke 
Old  Testament 
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a  revelation  both  of  the  holiness  and  grace  of  God.  The  eighteenth  Psalm  (comp.  2  Sam.  xxii.) 
abounds  in  terms  and  figures  which  constantly  remind  os  of  Deuteronomy.  The  triumphant 
and  exnltant  songs  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  3  5),  and  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii.  2),  different  in  many  re¬ 
spects,  are  alike  in  this,  and  bear  their  decided  testimony  to  the  same  book.  We  have  therefore 
running  through  the  whole  body  of  Lyric  poetry  a  uniform  and  consistent  testimony  to  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  Deuteronomy  as  the  work  of  Moses.  See  further  Sch Boeder's  Intro ,  2  vii.  p.  41,  and 
also  Havebnick,  Intro-  L,  ii.  557-8,  and  in.  p.  304-5. 

The  prophetic  utterances  are,  if  possible,  more  clear  and  decisive.  (See  Schroeder,  Intro .  {  vii. 
p.  40;  Smith,  Bib.  Dio.  art.  Pentateuch,  and  H engstenbxrg,  Beiirage ,  Vol.  ii.,  48,  21  seq.). 

But  besides  these  clear  references  to  Deuteronomy  as  an  earlier  book,  direct  and  indirect, 
there  is  an  impressive  argument  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  law,  drawn  from  the  general 
spirit  and  character  of  the  later  books ;  and  what  is  here  said  of  the  law  applies  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  to  Deuteronomy,  which  gives  os  the  law  in  its  popular  aspect,  and  enters  therefore  more 
directly  and  fblly  into  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  If  the  people  as  individuals,  and  as  a 
body,  recognize  in  their  recorded  experiences,  and  in  every  stage  of  the  history,  a  law  to  which 
they  were  amenable,  by  the  knowledge  of  which  their  sense  or  sin,  and  at  the  same  time  their  hope 
for  forgiveness  was  awakened,  then  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  law  must  have  existed.  The 
sense  of  sin,  it  is  true,  must  be  such  in  its  reality  and  expression,  that  it  cannot  be  ascribed*  to  the 
mere  working  of  natural  conscience,  or  be  measured  and  explained  by  the  law  written  upon  the 
heart ;  and  the  hope  of  pardon  must  not  be  the  blind,  instinctive  feeling  that  in  some  way  God 
will  be  merciful,  but  rest  upon,  or  involve  a  knowledge  of  some  specific  way  in  which  He  will 
show  mercy  to  the  guilty.  The  prophet  Daniel  clothes  his  confession  in  terms  of  the  law,  “  we 
have  sinned,  and  have  committed  iniquity  by  departing  from  thy  precepts  and  from  thy  judg¬ 
ments,'’  and  yet  clings  to  the  hope  of  mercy  in  connection  with  the  covenant,  and  the  sacrifices 
or  oblations.  Nehemiah  presents  the  Levites  as  confessing  the  guilt  of  the  people — the  genera¬ 
tion  then  before  them  and  their  lathers— as  saying:  “ They  were  disobedient  and  rebelled 
against  thee,  and  cast  thy  law  behind  their  backs ;  they  sinned  against  thy  judgments and 
then  as  leading  the  people  back  to  God  and  His  mercy  through  a  restored  ritual  and  service. 
Jeremiah  opens  to  us  the  secrets  of  his  own  heart  and  the  experience  of  the  people  in  the 
Lamentations.  He  mourns  over  the  deserted  ways  of  Ziou;  her  neglected  feasts;  her  despised 
sabbaths ;  her  sanctuary  desecrated  by  the  presence  of  those  who  were  excluded  from  its  pre¬ 
cincts  by  the  law ;  her  pleasant  (desirable)  things  of  old  now  passed  away :  he  traces  this  desolation, 
as  to  her  religious  feasts  and  institutions,  to  the  transgressions  of  the  people,  their  rebellion 
against  his  commandment,  and  then  closes  with  the  deuteronomic  prayer :  “  Turn  thou  us  unto 
thee  O  Lord,  and  we  shall  be  turned ;  renew  our  days  as  of  old.”  If  it  is  said,  that  there  is  no  dis¬ 
pute  as  to  the  existence  of  the  law  at  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  this  does  not  meet  the  case.  For  the 
prophet  deplores  the  loss  of  the  pleasant  things  of  old,  and  preys  that  the  people  may  be  restored 
to  the  former  things.  It  is  no  law  of  recent  date  from  which  the  nation  has  departed.  ,  He  con¬ 
nects  the  sins  of  the  people  and  the  sufferings  for  them  with  the  law  of  old,  its  precepts  and  institu¬ 
tions  and  penalties.  He  looks  for  salvation  only  by  a  return  in  obedience  and  privilege  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  in  its  earlier  history. 

Isaiah  not  only  begins  his  prophecy  by  quoting  the  words  of  Deuteronomy,  but  paints  the 
picture  of  the  moral  condition  of  his  people  in  the  colors  of  the  law :  "  They  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger.”  They  observe  its  external  ritee  and 
ceremonies,  its  feasts  and  sacrifices,  but  violate  its  spirit.  They  make  their  punctilious  outward 
obedience,  an  excuse  and  cover  for  their  inward  corruption.  It  is  this  which  makes  the  prophet 
shudder  and  mourn,  which  leads  him  to  cry  out  in  astonishment  and  regret,  “  Ah,  sinful  nation, 
seed  of  evil  doers.”  He  sees  their  real  character  in  the  glass  of  the  law.  He  recognizes  the 
righteous  hand  of  Gt>d  upon  them ;  but  yet  does  not  leave  them  without  hope.  The  atoning  and 
cleansing  rites  of  the  law  are  before  him :  “Wash  you ;  make  you  clean :  though  your  sins  be  as 
scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white  as  snow ;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.” 

Hosea,  writing  about  800  b.  c.,  and  long  prior  to  the  days  of  JoRiah  or  even  of  Hezekiah,  recog¬ 
nizes  in  every  way  the  law  as  the  measure  of  Israels  sins.  They  are  charged  with  transgressing 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  and  trespassing  against  His  law ;  with  treachery  and  falsehood  in  their 
relations  to  Him ;  iniquities  which  receive  their  very  form,  as  they  do  their  turpitude,  from  the 
law.  Their  torn,  smitten,  wounded  condition  is  the  fruit  of  their  sin.  But  they  are  not  lefr  ifith- 
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oat  hope.  He  who  has  torn  will  heal ;  He  who  has  smitten  will  bind  np,  if  they  will  return  onto 
the  Lord  their  God,  ts  He  has  appointed  them. 

The  very  mission  of  the  prophets,  in  part  at  least;  in  the  judgment  of  the  critics,  their  whole  mis¬ 
sion,  was  to  bring  back  the  people  to  the  true  observance  of  the  law,  and  the  law  in  its  more 
spiritual,  popular,  and  deuteronomic  aspect.  Their  mission  is  inconceivable,  and  their  work 
and  writings  are  without  any  intelligible  cause  or  explanation  unless  we  assume  the  existence  of 
the  law.  If  they  are  sent  to  awaken  the  people  to  a  sense  of  their  apostacy  and  sin,  it  is  by  a 
reference  to  the  law  and  an  exposition  of  it  in  its  real  import ;  if  they  call  them  to  repentance,  it  is 
in  view  of  the  sacredness  and  holiness  of  the  law;  if  they  hold  out  to  them  hope,  it  is  through  insti¬ 
tutions  and  ordinances  of  the  law.  Their  mission  and  work  are  based  upon  the  law ;  presuppose  it, 
and  are  unaccountable  without  it ;  and  the  law,  not  as  revealed  to  them  peculiarly,  bat  as  known 
to  the  people.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  this  examination  further.  The  prayer  of  Solomon, 
the  Psalms  of  David,  the  history  of  the  people  under  Samuel  and  the  Judges  are  hill  of  the 
same  experiences  of  sin  and  grace ;  experiences  which  are  simply  impossible  or  insupposable 
without  the  law  in  its  precepts  and  ritual.  For  these  references  are  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  any  people.  The  sense  of  sin  is  indeed  co-extenaive  with  the  race,  the  dim  shadowy  hope 
of  some  mercy  has  never  been  utterly  lost ;  but  this  sense  of  sin  found  here,  so  characteristic  in  its  form 
and  depth,  is  by  the  knowledge  of  the  law ;  and  the  hope  of  redemption  from  it  is  everywhere  grounded 
in  the  popular  knowledge  of  the  law,  in  its  broadest  sense — i  including  ceremonial  as  well 
as  moral  precepts— as  a  revelation  of  grace. 

This  knowledge  of  the  law  cannot  be  explained  as  merely  traditional  For  in  the  first  place  there 
is  no  sufficient  evidence  of  such  tradition  as  is  implied  in  this  supposition ;  in  the  second  place  the 
allusions  to  the  law  substantially  as  we  now  have  it  are  very  clear;  and  iu  the  third  place,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  a  law  of  this  nature,  running  counter  to  the  whole  tendencies  of  the  human 
heart,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  buried  out  of  view  or  perish,  should  have  been  left  in  an  unwritten 
form,  and  to  the  safeguards  of  mere  tradition.  Nor  is  it  supposable  that  a  people,  whose  pre¬ 
dominant  characteristic  is  its  legality,  whose  whole  life,  as  it  had  its  origin  in  the  Sinaitic 
legislation,  is  also  permeated  and  shaped  by  it,  should  have  suffered  such  a  change,  as  is  involved  in 
a  later  writing  formed  out  of  floating  traditions,  from  an  unwritten  to  a  written  form,  from  mere  scat¬ 
tered  germs,  to  a  complete  and  rounded  system,  without  any  discoverable  allusion  to  it,  either  in 
its  history  or  experiences,  save  that  which  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  finding  of  the  book  of  the 
law  by  Hilkiah  * 

4.  The  external  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  Deuteronomy  is  very  strong.  “  It 
was  the  undisputed  testimony  of  the  Jewish  nation  at  and  before  the  time  of  Christ,  that  Moees 
wrote  the  Pentateuch.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  Philo  from  Alexandria  and  Josephus  from  Je¬ 
rusalem  (Philo,  Mangey  IL,  141, 149;  Josephus,  Bekker ,  III.,  ii.  5,  xil,  etc.).  So  also  the  Talmud 
from  Babylon  in  a  passage  apparently  of  great  antiquity .”f  The  New  Testament  recognises  the 
arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  under  the  “law  of  Moses,  the  prophets  and  the 
Psalms,”  and  thus  sanctions  the  Synagogue  view  which  held  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  law. 
It  may  be  urged  that  this  is  only  a  recognition  of  the  Mosaic  system,  a  system  of  laws  which 
went  under  his  name,  although  it  was  actually  the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  and  as  a  written 
code  of  much  later  date  than  Moses.  But  the  usage,  if  it  is  a  mere  usage  only,  shows  clearly 
that  the  Jews,  at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  regarded  the  law  as  the  divinely  inspired  writing  of  Moses. 
The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  uses  the  classification  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was  correct.  He 
was  under  no  necessity  to  use  it.  He  gives  no  hint  or  intimation  that  it  was  not  true.  And  when 
He  adopted  it,  therefore.  He  gives  it  the  sanction  of  His  name  and  authority. 

That  Moses  is  a  real  historical  personage  in  the  New  Testament,  a  personal  lawgiver,  is  beyond 
any  reasonable  question.  It  is  “Moses  who  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness;”  Moees  “gave 
you  not  that  bread  from  heaven;”  “For  the  hardness  of  your  heart  he”  (Moees)  “wrote  you  this 
precept;”  “Did  not  Moses  give  yon  the  law,  and  yet  none  of  you  keepeth  the  law?”  8tephen,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim  (Acts  vii.  37)  says:  “This  is  that  Moses  which  said  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  A  prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you,  of  your  brethren  like  unto 
me;  him  shall  ye  hear.”  It  is  the  personal  lawgiver  who  speaks,  and  the  words  spoken  are 
quoted  from  Deuteronomy,  and  from  one  of  the  passages  which  are  supposed  to  militate  against 


•  Stanley  Lbathu,  Structure  of  the  Old  Testament,  pp.  176-187. 
f  Prof.  8.  C.  Baktlrt;  Surra's  Sib.  Diet  Art  Pentateuch, 
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the  Mosaic  authorship  of  this  book.  44  A  prophet  like  unto  me.”  The  44  me ”  is  the  person  who 
wrote  the  book.  To  whom  is  the  predicted  prophet,  who  can  only  be  Christ-like?  To  Mibcs, 
who  spake  with  God  face  to  face,  or  to  the  Egyptian  exile,  or  the  44  presumable  poet”  of  the 
second  Jeroboam,  or  the  44  great  unknown!”  The  Apostle  Peter  (Acts  iii.  22)  speaks  to  the  people 
at  Jerusalem.  44  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A  prophet,”  etc,  It  is  the  personal  lawgiver 
who  speaks,  as  the  fathers  who  were  spoken  to  were  persons.  The  Apostle  Paul  (Rom.  x.  5-3, 
19)  says:  4*  Moses  describeth  the  righteousness  which  is  of  the  law,”  etc,;  it  is  not  the 
righteousness  of  Moses  or  which  Moses  taught,  but  the  righteousness  of  the  law ;  it  is  not  Moses 
and  faith,  but  the  law  and  faith.  Moses  describes  the  one— Paul  the  other.  And  then,  speaking 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  gospel  is  propagated  and  received,  he  adds:  44  first  Moses  saith,”  and 
then:  “  But  Esaias  is  very  bold  and  Baith.”  Moses  is  the  personal  lawgiver  as  Esaias  is  the  personal 
prophet.  Throughout  the  New  Testament  therefore  Moses  appears  as  the  personal  lawgiver.  It 
is  not  the  Mosaic  system — which  may  have  been  originated  by  other  persons,  and  went  under  his 
name— bat  Moses  himself,  who  spoke  to  the  Hebrews,  who  gave  the  law.  Bearing  this  in  mind 
as  what  is  intended  in  all  the  citations  from  Moses  or  references  to  him,  the  testimony  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  Pentateuch  is  overwhelming. 
There  are  not  only  numerous  direct  formal  citations  (see  the  partial  list  in  Schboeder’s  Intro¬ 
duction,  pp.  41,  42),  but  there  are  allusions,  indirect,  hidden,  and  yet  impressive,  depending  partly 
however  for  their  force  upon  the  use  of  the  Septuagint.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He¬ 
brews  quotes  directly  from  Deuteronomy  as  the  work  of  Moses,  44  He  that  despised  Moses’  law 
died  without  mercy  under  two  or  three  witnesses”  (chap.  x.  28 ;  also  x.  30;  xii.  19,  29);  but  what 
is  of  greater  moment  here,  the  whole  central  part  of  his  Epistle,  the  contrast  between  the  Aaronic 
priesthood  and  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  is  based  upon  the  genuineness  of  what 44  Moses  spake  con¬ 
cerning  the  priesthood.”  The  history  and  the  institutions  are  inwoven  in  his  Epistle,  so  that  we 
cannot  separate  them.  His  argument  not  only  implies  the  Levitical  priesthood,  but  the  priesthood 
and  institution  as  connected  with  the  history  and  introduced  through  the  mediation  of  Moses. 

The  Apostle  John  tells  us  that  44  the  law  was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
Jesus  Christ.”  Christ  and  Moses  are  set  in  personal  contrast.  He  not  only  declares  that  the  Law 
was  by  Moses,  but  asserts  it  as  something  which  was  well  known  to  the  people,  and  therefore  true 
pre-eminently  of  Deuteronomy.  44  Did  not  Moses  give  you  the  law?” 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  inspired  apostles  fell  into  a  common  delusion,  or  accommodated 
themselves  to  it,  were  either  deceived  or  deceivers;  but  if  we  could  so  believe,  what  shall  be 
done  with  the  testimony  of  Christ  Himself  the  truth  and  the  Teacher  of  truth  ?  His  testimony  to 
Deuteronomy  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  in  His  conflict  with  the  adversary,  in 
the  hours  of  his  temptation,  He  draws  His  weapons  of  defence  only  from  this  book.  He  uses  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  word,  but  the  word  as  found  here.  He  overcomes  the  tempter  by  this  word. 
Did  He  triumph  by  a  fraud  ?  There  were  other  divine  words,  other  sentences  which  were  written- 
why  did  He  use  this  ?  If  it  was  not  what  it  claimed  to  be,  and  what  it  was  understood  to  be,  why 
does  He,  in  this  singular  and  most  emphatic  way,  coming  back  to  it  time  after  time  with  this  signi¬ 
ficant  phrase :  “  It  is  written,”  set  His  stamp  upon  it  ?  It  is  a  most  unaccountable  fact  if  Moses  is 
not  the  author  of  Deuteronomy .* 

Turning  from  the  temptation  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of  our  Lord,  we  have  the  same  testi¬ 
mony.  The  Sadducees  came,  hoping  to  entrap  Him  with  their  question :  44  Master,  Moses  wrote 
unto  us.  If  a  man’s  brother  die,”  etc,,  referring  to  the  Levirate  law  in  Deuteronomy;  and  He  an¬ 
swers,  not  questioning  the  validity  of  their  references,  but  correcting  their  error  of  interpretation 
by  a  quotation  from  another  book  in  the  Pentateuch.  To  the  lawyer,  who  asked :  44  Master,  which 
is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law?”  He  replies,  quoting  Deuteronomy:  44 Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God,”  etc.  Is  it  possible  to  believe  that  when  thus  summing  up  the  whole  law — for  the 
second  command  obviously  flows  from  the  first — He  would  base  His  teaching  upon  a  book  which, 
if  it  was  not  from  Moses,  He  must  have  known  to  be  a  fraud  ? 

If  we  pass  from  His  ordinary  teaching  to  His  controversies  with  the  Jews,  He  still  appeals  to 
Moses  in  that  most  significant  passage:  44  Do  not  think  that  I  will  accuse  you  to  the  Father:  there 


*  44  Hosret  lateri  Uthalis  arunde “  It  would  seem/4  says  Wordsworth,  “as  if  the  evil  spirit  were  still  smart¬ 
ing  from  the  weapon  by  which  he  received  the  wound  from  the  Son  of  God  at  the  temptation;  and  as  if  he 
were  straining  every  nerve,  In  these  latter  days,  to  prove  the  spnriousness  of  Deuteronomy  by  means  of 
the  self- idolizing  arrogance  of  this  so-called  4  scientific  biblical  criticism.’  " 
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i s  one  that  accuseth  you,  even  Moses,  in  whom  ye  trust  For  had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would 
have  believed  me ;  for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  *h»Sl  ye  believe 
my  words?” — a  passage  which  includes  a  testimony  from  Christ  as  to  every  point  in  question. 
For  it  is  a  testimony  to  Moses  as  a  personal  law-giver.  He  accuses:  I  do  not;  but  Moses  does, 
it  is  a  testimony  that  he  left  the  law  in  its  written  form,  in  “  writings,”  which  were  still  extant 
as  his  among  the  Jews,  which  they  might  have  consulted,  and  out  of  which  they  might  have 
learned  of  Him.  The  allusion  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophet  in  Deuteronomy  is  too  clear  to 
admit  of  question.  It  is  further  a  testimony  peculiarly  to  the  deuteronomic  law,  since  it  is  the 
law  which  comes  into  the  closest  relation  to  the  people,  by  which  they  were  accused,  and  must 
be  condemned  or  acquitted  before  the  Father,  to  which  Christ  here  sets  His  seal. 

He  had  scarcely  risen  from  the  dead  and  met  with  His  disciples,  th»n  “  beginning  at  Moses 
and  ail  the  prophets,  He  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  Him¬ 
self.*’  But  if  Moses  spoke  directly  of  Christ,  it  can  only  be  in  that  great  prophetic  utterance  in 
Deuteronomy:  wThe  Lord  thy  God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prophet,”  etc.  And  what  He  thus 
did  on  the  road  to  Emmaus,  He  repeats  to  the  gathered  disciples  as  He  sat  and  talked  with 
them,  and  recalled,  as  it  were,  all  the  past:  u  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you 
while  I  was  yet  with  you,  that  all  thingB  must  be  fulfilled  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses* 
and  in  the  prophets  and  in  the  Psalms  concerning  me.” 

From  the  scene  of  His  temptation  and  conflict,  in  His  ordinary  teaching,  when  surrounded  and 
pressed  by  the  cavilling  Jews,  from  the  risen  Lord,  and  just  as  the  opening  heavens  were  to 
receive  Him  from  our  sight,  we  have  one,  repeated,  unvarying,  consistent  testimony  of  Christ 
that  Moses  was  the  author  of  the  law. 

It  does  not  meet  the  case  at  all  to  say,  that  Christ  accommodated  Himself  to  the  prevalent 
view  of  His  day,  that  He  was  only  using  popular  language,  adapting  Himself  to  the  prejudices  of 
His  hearers,  etc.  For  that  involves  one  of  two  things,  which  lie  in  the  ftce  of  the  whole  gospel 
or  involves  both.  Either  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  shared  in  the  prejudices  and  ignorance 
of  His  age;  used  the  language  He  did  because  He  knew  no  better;  scientific  criticism  had  not  yet 
shed  its  rays  of  light,  and  the  darkness  lay  dense  and  unbroken — or  Christ  lent  His  great  name  and 
authority  to  sanction  and  perpetuate  common  errors,  and  errors  which  touched  the  spiritual 
interests  and  life  of  the  people.  And  then  what  kind  of  a  Redeemer  have  we  left?  But  there  are 
few  who  will  willingly  and  consciously  go  down  into  these  depths,  who  will  either  shut  their  eyes 
to  the  clear  proofs  of  Christ’s  exalted  character  and  intelligence,  or  to  the  unquestionable  and 
almost  unquestioned  fact  of  His  moral  honesty  and  integrity.  Those  who  agree  fully  with  Kuk- 
nen  and  Colenso  may  say  that  Christ  was  ignorant  as  those  around  Him,  or  at  least  shared  in 
that  ignorance ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  less  abysmal  depth  than  the  supposition 
of  moral  obliquity.  In  either  case,  however,  the  Christ  of  the  gospels  has  disappeared. 

We  are  shut  up  to  this  alternative.  Either  we  must  abide  by  the  testimony  of  Christ,  and  regard 
Moses  as  the  author  of  Deuteronomy,  or  we  may  accept  the  premises  and  conclusions  of  these 
negative  critics,  and  thus  part  with  our  Bibles  and  Christ. 
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